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"P  The  fourth  note  of  the  natural  scale,  with 

* Bfr  for  its  key -signature.  In  French  ami 
in  sol faing,  Fa.  D is  its  relative  minor. 

The  F clef  is  the  bass  clef,  the  sign  of  which 
is  a corruption  of  that  letter. . (See  Bass  Clef 
and  Clef.) 

F minor  has  a signature  of  four  flats,  and 
is  its  relative  major. 

F is  the  final  of  the  Lydian  church  mode, 
with  C for  its  dominant. 

Ff  is  in  German  Fis,  in  French  Fa  ditec. 

Beethoven  has  very  much  favoured  these  keys, 
having  left  two  Syniphonies(  Pastoral  and  No.  8), 
three  String  Quartets  (the  first  and  last,  and 
Rasoumowsky,  No.  1),  two  PF.  Sonatas,  op.  10, 
No.  2,  and  op.  54,  etc.,  in  F major;  Overture  to 
* Egrnont,'  Sonata  appassionata,  Quartet,  op.  95, 
in  F minor.  One  of  Beethoven's  notes  to  Steiner 


Fj  is  more  rarely  used ; but  we  may  mention 
Haydn's  Farewell  Symphony  ; a PF.  Sonata 
(op.  78)  by  Beethoven,  for  which  he  had  a 
peculiar  affection  ; and  a charming  Romance 
of  Schumann's  (op.  28,  No.  2)  ; also  Chopin’s 
Impromptu,  op.  36,  ami  Barcarole,  op.  60. 
f is  the  usual  abbreviation  for  forte. 

The  holes  in  the  belly  of  the  violin  are  called 
the/ holes  from  their  shape.  G. 

FA  FICTCM.  In  the  system  of  Guido 
d’ Arezzo,  B2,  the  thin!  sound  in  the  Hexachor - 
dum  natural t,  was  called  B mi ; and  Br>,  the 
fourth  sound  in  the  Hexachordum  mollc , B fa. 
And,  because  B fa  could  not  l>e  expressed  with- 
out the  accidental  sign  (//  rotandum)  it  was 
called  Fa  fictum.  [See  Hkxachokd.]  For  this 
reaaon,  the  Polyphonic  Coint»osers  applied  the 
term  Fa  fictum  to  the  note  B%  whenever  it 
was  introduced,  by  means  of  the  accidental  sign, 
into  a mode  sung  at  its  natural  pitch  ; and,  by 
analogy,  to  the  E*  which  represented  the  same 
iuterval  in  the  transj>osed  inodes.  The  Fa 
fictum  is  introduced,  with  characteristic  effect, 
in  the  ‘Gloria  Patri ’ of  Tallis's  five- part  Re- 
sponses, at  the  second  syllable  of  the  word 
* without and  a fine  example  of  its  employ- 
ment in  the  form  of  the  transi>osed  E*>  will  be 
found  in  Giaches  Arcliadelt’s  Madrigal,  ‘II 
bianco  e dolce  cigno,’  at  the  second  ami  third 
VOL.  II 


syllables  of  the  word  ‘ piangendo,”  as  shown  in  the 
example  in  the  article  Maduigal.  w.  s.  k. 

FABRI,  Annibale  Pio,  Detto  Balino,  one 
of  the  most  excellent  tenors  of  the  18th  century, 
was  born  at  Bologna  in  1697.  Educated  musi- 
cally by  the  famous  Pistocchi,  he  became  the 
favourite  of  the  Em peror  Charles  VI.,  and  other 
Princes  sought  to  engage  him  in  their  service. 
He  was  also  a composer,  and  member  of  the 
Accademia  Filarmonica  of  Bologna  ; received 
into  that  society  in  1 71 9,  he  was  named  its  JYin- 
cipc,  or  president,  in  1725,  1729,  1745,  1747, 
and  1750.  In  1729  he  came  to  England  and 
sang,  with  Bernacchi,  his  fellow-pupil  under 
Pistocchi,  in  Handel's  ‘Tolemeo,’  taking  the 
]>art  of  Arasjie,  formerly  sung  by  Bosclii.  As 
the  latter  was  a bass,  the  part  was  probably 
transposed  for  Fabri  for  want  of  a bass  to  sing 
it.  In  the  same  year  he  performed  the  tenor 
part  in  ‘ Lotario,’  as  also  in  4 Partenojm  * (1 730), 
and  in  ‘Poro’  and  a reprise  of  ‘Rinaldo’  (1731), 

, all  by  the  same  master.  Having  been  apj>ointed 
to  the  Royal  Chaj>cl  at  Lisbon  a few  years  later, 
he  died  there  August  12,  1760.  j.  m. 

FABRICIUS,  WEltNElt  (1633-  1679),  an 
organist  and  composer  of  note,  was  born  April 
i 10,  1633,  at  Itzehoe,  Holstein.  As  a boy  he 
| studied  music  under  his  father,  Albert  Fabricius, 
organist  in  Flensburg,  and  Paul  Moth,  the 
Cantor  there.  He  went  to  the  Gymnasium  in 
Hamburg,  where  Thomas  Selle  and  Heinrich 
Scheidematm  were  his  teachers  in  music.  In 
, 1650  he  went  to  the  Leipzig  University,  study- 
ing philosophy,  theology,  and  law  ; in  the  latter 
he  became  a fully  qualified  ‘Notar.’  He  was 
appointed  Musik- Director  of  the  Paulinerkirche, 
Leipzig,  in  1656,  and  in  1658  was  also  ap)»ointcd 
organist  to  the  Nicolaikirche.  Although  he 
tried  for  the  post  of  Cantor  to  the  Thomaikirchc 
in  March  1658,  he  was  not  elected.  He  was 
married  July  3,  1665,  and  one  son  survived  him, 
Johann  Albert  Fabricius.  He  died  Jan.  9, 
1079,  at  Leipzig,  forty-five  years  old,  according 
to  the  contemporary  account  of  him  in  Mtisica 
David ica,  mlcr  Davids  Afwtik,  bti  der  Leichbc - 
stattung  des  . . . Hen'll  fi'enieri  Fabricii  . . . 
durch  Juh.  Hi  Hone , ad  S.  Xicolauvi  EcclcsiasU. 

| (See  Monatsheflc  fur  Musikgeschichte , 1875, 
p.  180.)  Kitner  (Quellen-Lrxikon)  corrects  the 
! date  of  death,  however,  to  April  9,  1679. 
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FABRITIUS 


FACCIO 


List  of  works  : — 

1.  Dellciae  Harmonica*  Oder  musikalUehe  OemUths- Ergtitxung. 
Tun  allerbaud  Piuliuncti.  A lrm*  mien,  t'«urantra,  Halletteu.  H»r»- 
handun.  von  3 HUimneu  urhe-nat  Ihrvin  H*aa<>  CuntlntW,  anff  Vi. -Ira 
un-ianJern  Instramratra  fOgllcbua  xu  gebraacheu.  Leipzig.  Job. 
Batiem.  165rt.  4to.  64  roinpueitluna.  Four  part-books  itbe  Bhhus 
tulailngl  i»  Upaala  Library. 

2.  Traucr- Troat.  N ah  mens  CHI*,  <tetn  . . . Herrti  Job.  Baurrn  . . . 
ttbor  dan  aUzufrazeltlgen  A haclded*  three  . . . HohuU-tu*  David 
vetches  . . . den  28  Pcb.  1636,  mtschlafen  . . . in  folgcnde  Melodey 
gv«eUt  von  Wirtiero  Fabric  lu.  Teal : * I>u  lllut  von  utiaeretn  Bint*.’ 
lor  five  toIom,  111  aur*.  Lrtjazig.  •brut. 

Onlopprltr  Frilling*  Lust  . . . bey  crlreullchen  HochtslU- Feats 
do*  . . , Hurra  Hlgi*  Hupertl  Haltzhergrr*  , . . dsn  13  Ap.  1696. 
In  elner  Arts  ntsurAo  von  Wernero  Fabrleio  llolmto.  Drurkta, 
Quirtn  Bauch.  Teat  ' Hchoner  Fruhllng  laasdich  kUssen,'  in  score, 
folio  sheet.  Both  in  thr  Zwickau  lUUechull.ihl 

3.  B.  ll  'intnir k»  gebtltcber  Lkdrr  enter  Tbril.  mlt  zaeystim- 
migeu  Melodeyeiigealehret  vou  W.F.,  Jetxlger  Zclt  Mualk-DirecUirm 
in  >ler  PauUnerkin  hen  ru  Leipclg.  Jena.  Georg  Betigenwalden. 
1639.  8vo.  pp.  828.  Contains  100  melodies  with  figured  Uiss  ; 
Zahn  gives  23  of  them  which  Iwanue  part  of  the  church  amg.  In 
thr  Augsbnrg  Btadlhlbl.  rte. 

4 Werurrl  Fabrtcli  Hnlsati  Nlotariosi  PlnbUeu)  Clas*aareiu) 
AcademUe  * ad  I».  Nicolai  Llpeicnrium  inaslcl.  Ocliitllche  Arleu. 
Dtalugra  and  Conoerten.  •>>  <u  Heillgnug  huhrr  Fret-Tagen  mit  4. 
3. 6,  uml  H Vocal  HU m mm  aampt  thrum  gedopjK’IUm  lko»  cutitinuo, 
auff  uuterschledllche  Arten,  urliat  allrrhand  InstrummU-n  filglfch 
kdnnen  gebrauebt  und  rnuaidrt  werden.  Leipzig.  J<>h.  Baurrn. 
1662.  4 to.  Contain*  complimentary  Latin  verses addressed  to  him 
tiy  the  Aged  Heinrich  AchUtx.  Blx  uotu  poet  lion*.  Nine  part-ltuukt 
in  the  British  Museum,  etc. 

8.  Vier-stimuiige  Motctte ; ‘Vater  indeine  Ilknde’  . . . auf  Hcrra 
Wen  Us’ I Buhlrn*  Nainena-Tage.  Leipzig  1871.  4to 

6 Wenieri  Fahrldi  Manudnctio  sum  General  Ruu  twetehrnd  aua 
Uuter  Kaetn|wlii.  Leipzig.  1673.  This  work  is  mentioned  in 
Matthewin'a  Omasr  (irneral  Aui  .SrAuU,  1731,  p.  13. 

7.  Werneri  Fabrtcii.  chnnallgeii  Organistrn  xu  St.  Nicolai  in 
Leipzig.  Unterrlcht,  vie  man  etn  neu  Orgelwerk.  oba  gut  und 
bcwtandlg  ary,  nach  alien  BtQcken.  in-  utid  auaweiidig  eaauiiniren 
und  so  vlrl  inOglkh,  prublmn  aull.  Frankfurt  und  Lrlpiig,  1736. 
] rol.  8vo.  pp.  97-  No  preface  or  dedication.  In  British  Muarum.  etc. 
It  Ls  curious  that  this  work  should  have  liven  published  nearly  SO 
vears  after  Fabriclus’s  drat  h.  for  no  earlier  edition  is  known.  It  ha* 
been  suggested  that  the  date  ia  a misprint  for  1638,  hut  the  title 
stales  ‘formerly  organist  of  8.  Nicola*,  Leipzig.*  and  he  held  that 
post  until  his  death. 

His  music  is  also  to  be  found  in  : — 

I.  Passional*  Mclicutn  . . . Martino  Jano,  Gorlitz.  1663.  Three 
melodies. 

2 Johann  CrQgers  . . . Praxis  pletatla  uellca.  Frankfurt.  1670 
and  IflKI  editions.  Bit  melodies  with  figured  has*. 

3.  NUrnberglschrw  Oeeinghurh.  1876,  1877.  and  1890  editions 
Five  melodies  with  fig  uml  boas,  from  the  (/rudicAs  /.infer  of 
Hamburg.  1639. 

4.  Getatlicher  Harffen-Klang  auf  zebra  aeyten  . . . Joh.  Quirt- 
felden.  I*I|mIz.  1871).  Five  melodies. 

5.  Musikallscher  Vorschmuck  . . . von  Peter  Ho  hren.  Hamburg. 
1683.  One  melody  with  figured  baas. 

6.  LUnehurgischee  Oeaangbuch.  1688  and  1804  edition* : one 
melody.  USA  and  1702  editions : two  melodies. 

7.  Das  grosse  Cantional  odsr:  Kirrhen-Ueeangboch,  Darmstadt, 
1687-  Three  melodic. 

H.  Choral  Gwaangbuch  . . . von  Daniel  Hpeervn.  Htultgart.  1S92. 
Three  melodic*. 

9.  Meintngenteches  Oesangbuch.  K-iitlo  3 and  4,  1893  and  1097. 
Two  melodies  with  figured  baa*. 

ID.  Darinstadtlsches  (iosatigbuch  1889.  One  melody. 

II.  Cautiqucs  Hplrltuel*.  Mine  Edition.  Frankfort.  1701  One 
melody  with  figured  be**. 

11  KDnig's  Lloderachats.  1738.  Right  melodics. 

Wluterfeld  (her  eranp.  Afrrkewpemwgy.  II.  Muslkbellage,  Koa. 
173*4)  reprinted  twouf  Fabrtciu*'*  best-known  chorales  fmm  ths  1836 
fieittli cAe  lAtfdrr  ; * la*st  un*  Jauchsen ' and  ' Jesus  du.  du  blelbst.’ 
voice  part  with  figuml  ls»*a  In  the  UdmU  Library,  in  Gustaf 
DUben's  Collection  of  ’ Motettl  e Concert!,  Libro  3.'  1683.  Are  two 
c*itnp<*sltlons  by  W.  Fabrlciu*.  Kitlier  \(Ju*hen. I.rxikiml  gives  the 
following  MHH  in  the  Berlin  KOulgl.  Blbl.  MH  Z.  40.  No  2 * Llebl )ch 
und  schdne  seln.'and  No.  4 * Herr,  ««tio  ich  nut  dlcb  lutlw*.'  ladh  for 
eight  voicee.  a s 

FABRITIUS  (Fabric i us),  Albinus  (fl.  1580* 
1595),  ia  said  to  have  lived  in  Gorlitz,  Pmasia. 
The  one  work  known  of  Iilh  was  published  at 
Gratz,  Styria(Steiermark),in  Austria : ‘Cantioncs 
sacrac  sex  vocum  iam  primum  luoem  aai»icientes. 
Authore  Albino  Fabritio.  Graecii,  quae  erit 
metropolis  Styriae,  excudebat  Georgius  Wid- 
manstadius.'  1595.  Obi.  4to.  Twenty-five 
motets.  Six  part-books  in  Wolfenbiittel Herzogl. 
Bibliothek. 

Content* : 1.  Oaudent  in  coelii ; 1 Osacium  conrlvluru ; 3.  Qiure 
trlstU  e*  anlnta;  4.  Non  v<«*  reltuquaiii : 5,  Ho<1ie  rei  cusiorum ; 
6 AveKeglna;  7.  Halvcfrsta  die* ; 8.  Christusrasurgvii*  ■ 9.  Auiea 
lua  rwwv;  10.  Tu  soils  <|Ul  facts;  11.  Hcio  qll’al  rmlelnptot  ; 12. 
(,’antate  Domino  ; 13-  Hodis  Christ  im  natus  ; 14.  81s  nraeeens  Dens  ; 
13-  Ad  te  levavi ; 16  Convertlsti  plsrw  tuin  ; 17.  Vulnerasti  cur 
meum  ; 18.  Rxultrt  omnium ; 19.  Aacendlt  Deus;  30.  Almarvdcm. 
ptorls  ; 21.  Banct*  Marla;  22.  Levari  oculos  iiimhi  ; 23.  fU-nedictus 
l>eus . 24.  lieu*  cunticam  novum  ; 23.  Rxaudiat  te  Donduiu 


Five  motets  from  this  work,  Nos.  1,  4,  14, 

24,  and  25,  w’ere  included  in  the  Bodeuschatz 
Collection  ‘ Florilegium  select,  cant.’  Lij»siae, 
1 603,  and  again  in  1 6 1 8.  A motet  for  four  voic  es, 

‘ Estote  fortes  in  bello,’  by  4 Fabricius/  is  in  the 
‘Theatri  musicae,  sidectis&imueOrlandide  I^oshuh' 
etc.  Lib.  2,  1580,  No.  7 (Vogel.  Cat.  IVoffcn - 
bUUcl  Herzogl.  Bibliothek ). 

MSS.  — Eitner  (Quellen-Lcxikon)  mentions  six 
motets  in  the  I'roskc  Bibl.  MS.  775,  and  one,  * 0 
sacrum  convivium  ’ (No.  2 in  A.  F.'s  Cant.  Sac .), 
iu  the  Dresden  Kdnigl.  Bibl.  MS.  mus.  q.  89 
a-f.  No.  37. 

In  the  Breslau  Stadtbibliothek  (see  Bolin's 
Cat.)  the  MSS.  15,  18  (dated  on  cover  1580), 
and  30  contain  4 Haee  est  dies  quam  fecit 
Dominus  ’ for  six  voices ; and  fourteen  of  the 
motets  in  A.  F.’s  Cant.  Sac. , Nos.  1,  3,  4,  7,  8, 
11,  12,  13  (two  copies),  14,  15,  16,  23,  24,  and 

25.  4 Non  vos  relinquam’  (No.  4,  Cant.  Sac.) 
is  also  in  the  Zwickau  Ratsschulbibl.  MS.  53, 
No.  78  (see  Vollhardt’s  Cat.)  In  the  library 
at  Freilierg,  Saxony,  are  twenty-six  motets  for 
six  voices,  Nos.  1-25  the  same  as  those  pub- 
lished in  A.  F.'s  Cant.  Sac.  1595,  and  placed 
in  the  same  order:  No.  26,  4 Quam  pulchra  ea' 
(Cant,  cantici),  is  also  headed  4 Albini  Fabricii 
a 6 vocib.’  (see  Kade’s  A el  ter e Mnsikalicn).  c.  8. 

FACCIO,  Franco,  bont  March  8,  1840,1  at 
Verona,  of  parents  in  humble  circumstances,  who 
deprived  themselves  almost  of  the  necessaries  of 
life  in  order  to  give  their  son  a musical  educa- 
tion. In  Nov.  1855  he  entered  the  Conserva- 
torio  of  Milan,  where  he  made  remarkable 
progress  in  composition  under  Ronchetti.  An 
overture  by  him  was  played  at  one  of  the 
students’  concerts  in  1860.  In  the  following 
year  he  left  the  institution,  and  on  Nov.  10, 
1863,  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  have  a tliree- 
act  opera,  ‘I  Profughi  Fiamminghi,'  performed 
at  La  Scala.  Before  this  a remarkable  work, 
written  in  collaboration  with  his  friend  Boito, 
and  entitled  ‘Lc  Sorelle  d'  Italia,’  had  been  in- 
formed at  the  Conservatorio.  [Seo  vol.  i. 
p.  354  a.]  The  same  friend,  for  whom  he  had 
formed  a warm  attachment  during  the  time  of 
their  studentship,  wrote  him  the  libretto  of 
‘Amleto,’  which  was  given  with  success  at  the 
Teatro  Carlo  Fenice,  at  Genoa,  on  May  30,  1865 
(not  at  Florence,  as  Pougin  states),  but  which 
was  unfavourably  received  at  the  Scala  in  Feb. 
1871.  In  1866  he  fought,  together  with  Boito, 
in  the  Garibaldian  army,  and  in  1867-68  under- 
took a tour  in  Scandinavia.  A symphony  in  F 
dates  from  alxmt  this  time.  In  July  1868  he 
succeeded  Crotr  as  professor  of  harmony  in  the 
Conservatorio,  ami  after  acquiring  great  ex- 
perience as  a conductor  at  the  Teatro  Carcano, 
was  made  conductor  at  La  Scala.  A Cantata 
d'  inaugurazione  was  jicrformed  in  1884,  and  two 
sets  of  songs  by  him  have  been  published  by 

1 Paliwhl  aim!  Rlemnnn.  Fuugln  gives  the  date  as  1841.  Various 
articles  In  the  Oatietta  muticmU  41  MHano  support  either  date 
Indifferently 
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RicordL  Faccio  held  an  important  position 
among  the  advanced  musicians  of  Italy,  ami  as  a 
composer  his  works  command  attention  by  their 
originality.  It  was,  however,  as  a conductor 
that  he  made  his  greatest  success,  and  he  was 
rightly  considered  as  the  greatest  Italian  con- 
ductor of  his  time.  He  directed  the  first  Euro- 
pean performance  of  Verdi’s  ‘Aida’  in  1872,  and 
the  production  of  his  ‘Otello’  in  1887,  both  at 
Milan.  He  visited  England  and  conducted  the 
performances  of  1 Otello  ’ at  the  Lyceum  Theatre 
in  July  1889  ; and  died  at  the  Bill!  Sanatorium, 
Monza,  July  23,  1891.  m. 

FACKELTANZ,  or  Marche  aux  flambeaux , 
a torchlight  processiou — a survival  from  the 
mediaeval  tournaments — which  takes  place  at 
some  of  the  German  Courts  on  occasion  of  the 
marriage  of  members  of  the  royal  family.  The 
procession  has  to  march  round  the  court  or 
hall,  with  various  intricate  ceremonies  (Jaimes, 
Feb.  19,1878).  The  music — for  military  band — 
is  a Polonaise,  usually  with  a loud  first  and  last 
part,  and  a soft  trio.  Meyerbeer  wrote  four — 
one  for  the  marriage  of  the  Princess  Royal  (the 
Empress  Frederick),  (Jan.  25,  1858).  S]>ontini, 
Kioto w,  and  others,  have  also  written  them. 
See  also  Tattoo.  O. 

FAGOTTO.  The  Italian  name  for  the  Bassoon, 
obviously  arising  from  its  resemblance  to  a faggot 
or  bundle  of  sticks.  The  Germans  have  adopted 
it  as  FagoU.  [See  Bassoon.]  w.  n.  s. 

FAIGNIENT,  No£,  a Belgian  composer  of 
the  16th  century,  concerning  whose  life  nothing 
is  known.  His  first  book  of  Chansons , Madri- 
gales  <k  Motel 'z  a Quatre , Cincq  «£•  Six  Parties, 
Non  uellcrnent  co  m posees  pa  r Noe  Faignienl,  w as 
published  at  Antwerp  in  five  part-books  in  1 568 ; 
Yonge’a  Musiea  Transalpine  (1588)  contains 
two  madrigals,  and  thirty-two  othercompositions 
are  noted  in  Eitner’s  Bibl.  d.  Musiksammelwerkc. 
(Quellen-  Lexikon. ) 

FAISST,  Immanuel  Gottlob  Fkiedricit, 
born  Oct.  13, 1823,  at  Ksslingen  in  Wurtemberg, 
was  sent  to  the  seminary  at  Schonthal  in  1836, 
and  in  1840  to  Tubingen,  in  order  to  study 
theology  ; but  bis  musical  talents,  which  hod 
previously  shown  themselves  in  the  direction  of 
great  proficiency  on  the  organ,  were  too  strong, 
and,  although  lie  received  no  direct  musical  in- 
struction worth  mentioning,  he  had  made  such 
progress  in  composition  by  1844  that  when  he 
went  to  Berlin  and  showed  his  productions  to 
Mendelssohn,  that  master  advised  him  to  work 
by  himself  rather  than  attach  himself  to  any 
teacher.  In  1846  he  appeared  in  public  as  an 
organ  player  in  many  German  towns,  and  finally 
took  up  his  abode  in  Stuttgart.  Here  in  1847  he 
founded  an  organ  school  and  a society  for  the 
study  of  church  music.  He  undertook  the  direc- 
tion of  several  choral  societies,  and  in  1857  took 
a prominent  jtart  in  the  foundation  of  the  Con* 
serratorium,  to  the  management  of  which  he 
was  appointed  two  years  later.  Some  time 


before  this  the  University  of  Tubingen  bestowed 
upon  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  in 
recognition  of  the  value  of  his  * Beitnige  zum 
Geschichte  der  Claviersonate,’  an  important 
contribution  to  the  musical  jieriodical  Cdcilia 
(1846),  and  the  title  of  Professor  was  given  him  a 
few  years  afterwards.  Ini  865  he  was  appointed 
organist  of  the  Stiftskirchc,  and  received  a prize 
for  his  choral  work  * Gesang  im  Crimen’  at  the 
choral  festival  in  Dresden.  His  setting  of  Schil- 
ler’s ‘ Macht  dcs  Gesanges  * was  equally  success- 
ful in  the  following  year  with  the  Schlesische 
Sangerbund,  and  a cantata  * Dcs  Stingers  Wieder- 
kehr  ’ has  been  frequently  performed.  His 
conqiositions  are  almost  entirely  confined  to 
church  music  and  choral  compositions.  Several 
quartets  for  male  voices,  and  organ  pieces  were 
published  collectively,  and  the  Lebert  and  Stark 
‘ Pianoforteschule  ’ contains  a double  fugue  by 
him.  With  the  latter  he  published  in  1880  an 
* Elementar*  und  Chorgesangschule,’  which  has 
considerable  value.  He  undertook  the  editing 
of  the  great  edition  of  Beethoven’s  pianoforte 
sonatas  with  Lebert,  for  the  firm  of  Cotta,  for 
which  edition  Von  Biilow  edited  the  sonatas 
from  op.  53  onwards.  Faisst  died  at  Stuttgart, 
June  5,  1894.  M. 

FA-LA.  A piece  of  vocal  music  for  three 
or  more  voices,  originally  set  wholly  or  in  j»art 
to  these  two  sol-fa  syllables.  Fa-las  belong 
essentially  to  the  madrigalian  era,  most  of  tho 
composers  of  which  have  left  si>ecimen8  of  them. 
They  are  said  to  be  the  invention  of  Gastoldi  di 
Caravaggio — if  the  utterance  of  musical  sounds  on 
unmeaning  syllables  can  be  called  an  invention. 
Many  of  his  ‘balletti,’  like  many  of  the  Ballets 
of  Morley — such  as  ‘ Now’  is  tho  month  of  May- 
ing’— end  with  a lengthened  Fa-la.  A 4 -part 
song  known  as  ‘ The  Waitts/  by  an  English 
comj>oser  Jeremiah  Savile,  set  wholly  on  those 
syllables,  is  probably  tho  most  popular  Fa-la  in 
existence.  4.  H. 

FALCON,  Marie  CornAlie,  born  Jan.  28, 
1812,  either  at  Paris  or  at  Monestier  near  Le 
Puy,  received  vocal  instruction  at  the  Conserva- 
toire from  Henri,  Pellegrini,  and  Bordogtii,  and 
learnt  dramatic  action  from  Nourrit  ; she  gained 
in  1830-31  first  prizes  for  vocalisation  and 
singing.  On  July  20,  1832,  she  made  her  d^but 
at  tho  Opera  as  Alice  in  ‘ Robert,’  with  brilliant 
success.  ‘ Her  acting,  intelligence,  and  self-jjos- 
session  give  us  promise  of  nn  excellent  actress. 
In  stature  tall  enough  to  suit  all  the  o]>eratic 
heroines,  a pretty  face,  great  play  of  feature.  . . . 
Her  voice  is  a well-defined  soprano,  more  than 
two  octaves  in  compass,  and  resounding  equally 
with  the  same  power’  (Castil- Blaze).  She  re- 
mained there  until  1838,  when  ill-health  and 
loss  of  voice  compelled  her  to  leave  for  Italy. 
Her  ports  included  Donna  Anna  on  the  produc- 
tion of  ‘ Don  Juan,’  March  10,  1834  ; Julie  in 
1 La  Vestale  ’ at  Nourrit’s  benefit  May  3,  1834  ; 
the  heroines  in  ‘ Moise  ’ and  ‘ Si^ge  do  Corinthe.’ 
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She  also  created  the  parts  of  Mrs.  Ankarstroem 
(‘Gustave  III.’),  Morgiana  in  Cherubini’s  ‘ Ali 
Bal>a,'  Rachel  (‘  La  Juive  ’),  Valentine  (‘  Hugue- 
nots ’),  the  last  two  her  best  parts,  the  heroine 
in  Louise  Bertin's  * Esmeralda,’  and  Leonor  in 
Niedermeyer’s  ‘S  trad  el  la.’  ‘Richly  endowed  by 
nature,  beautiful,  iiossessing  a splendid  voice, 
great  intelligence,  and  profound  dramatic  feel- 
ing, she  made  every  year  remarkable  by  her 
progress  and  by  the  development  of  her  talent.’ 
(Fetis.)  After  an  absence  of  two  years,  and 
under  the  impression  that  her  voice  was  restored, 
on  March  14,  1840,  she  reappeared  at  a benefit 
given  on  her  behalf  in  the  first  two  acts  of 
‘ La  Juive,’  and  iu  the  fourth  act  of  the 
‘Huguenots.’  But  her  voice  had  completely 
gone,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  she  could  get 
through  the  first  part — indeed  she  fainted  in 
the  arms  of  Dupre/.  (Clement,  Histoire  de 
Musiqne,  p.  749.)  After  this  she  retired  alto- 
gether from  the  Opera,  whore  her  name  still 
survives  to  designate  dramatic  soprano  parts. 
Mine.  Falcon  afterwards  married  M.  Mulancon. 
She  made  a single  appearance  as  late  as  1891, 
and  died  Feb.  26,  1897.  A.  c. 

FALSE  RELATION  is  the  occurrence  of 
chromatic  contradiction  in  different  parts  or 
voices,  either  simultaneously,  as  at  (ft),  or  in 
chords  which  are  so  near  together  that  tho  effect 
of  one  has  not  passed  from  the  mind  before  the 
other  comes  to  contradict  it  with  a new  accidental, 


The  disagreeable  effect  is  produced  by  the  con- 
tradictory accidentals  belonging  to  different  keys, 
or  unequivocally  to  major  or  minor  of  the  same 
key  ; and  it  follows  that  when  the  contradiction 
is  between  notes  which  can  coexist  in  the  same 
key  the  effect  is  not  disagreeable.  Thus  chromatic 
passing  notes  and  appoggiaturas  do  not  affect 
the  key,  and  arc  used  without  consideration  of 
their  apparent  contradictions.  Schumann  uses 
the  sharp  and  natural  of  the  same  note  in  the 
same  chord  in  his  ‘ Andante  und  Variationen  ’ 
for  two  pianofortes,  op.  46  («),  and  Haydn  the 
same  in  his  Quartet  in  D,  op.  71  (A). 


(n)  <*>) 


Again,  notes  which  are  variable  in  the  minor  key 
do  not  produce  any  objectionable  effect  by  their 
juxtaposition,  as  the  minor  7th  descending  and 
the  major  7th  ascending  or  stationary  ; thus 
Mendelssohn  in  the  Overture  to  ‘ Ruy  Bias  ’ has 
B?  and  Bjj  in  alternate  chords. 


And  the  treatment  of  notes  which  are  inter- 
changeable in  chromatic  and  diatonic  chords 
in  tho  same  key  is  equally  free,  as  between  a 
chromatic  note  of  the  chord  of  the  augmented 
sixth  and  a succeeding  diatonic  discord. 


The  rule  is  further  modified  by  so  many  exceptions 
that  it  is  almost  doubtful  if  the  cases  in  which 
the  effect  is  objectionable  are  not  fewer  than 
those  in  which  it  is  not.  c.  H.  n.  v. 

FALSETTO.  Tho  voices  of  both  men  and 
women  contain  two — or,  as  defined  in  the 
Milhodt  du  Chant  da  Conservatoire,  de  Musiqve, 
three — registers,  viz.  chest  voice  (voce  di  petto)  ; 
head  voice  (r.  di  testa  ) ; and  a third  which,  as 
being  forced  or  non-natural,  is  called  by  Italians 
and  French  falsetto  or  fausset,  or  ‘ false  ’ voice. 
The  limits  of  these  arc  by  no  means  fixed.  In 
every  voice  identical  notes  can  be  produced  in 
more  ways  than  one,  and  thus  each  register  can 
be  extended  many  degrees  beyond  its  normal 
limits.  But  it  is  all  but  impossible  for  a singer 
to  keep  lioth  first  and  third  registers  in  working 
order  at  the  same  time.  The  male  counter-tenor, 
or  alto  voice,  is  almost  entirely  falsetto,  and  is 
generally  accompanied  by  an  imperfect  pronun- 
ciation, the  vowels  usually  partaking  more  or 
less  of  the  quality  of  the  Italian  « or  English  oo, 
on  which  the  falsetto  seems  to  be  most  easily 
producible. 

The  earliest  mention  of  the  falsetto  in  musical 
Europe  is  in  reference  to  the  Sistine  Chapel, 
where  Spaniards  exceptionally  gifted  with  this 
voice  preceded  that  artificial  class  to  whom  from 
the  16th  century  until  the  19th  alto  and  even 
soprano  parts  have  been  assigned.  [The  falsetto 
voice  lias  more  recently  been  restored  to  its  old 
place  in  thoSistineand  other  Roman  choirs.]  J.  H. 

FALSTAFF.  1.  A comic  Italian  opera  in 
two  acts  ; words  by  Maggioni,  music  by  Balfe. 
Produced  at  Her  Majesty’s  Theatre,  July  19, 1 838. 
2.  Verdi’s  last  opera  is  in  three  acts,  is  set  to 
a libretto  by  Boito,  and  was  produced  at  the 
Scala,  Milan,  on  Feb.  9,  1893  ; at  Covcnt 
Garden,  May  19,  1894.  See  Mkhky  Wives. 

FAMITSIN  (Famintsin),  Alexander  Ser- 
gei vich,  of  aristocratic  descent,  was  born  at 
Kalouga,  Oct.  24  (0. S. ),  1 8 4 1 . H e was  educated 
in  St.  Petersburg,  and  on  leaving  the  University 
spent  two  years  in  Leipzig,  where  he  studied 
theory  under  Hauptmann,  Richter,  and  Mos- 
cheles.  On  his  return  to  Russia  he  wasappointed 
professor  of  musical  history  and  .-esthetics  at 
the  newly-opened  Conservatoire.  He  resigned  in 
1872,  in  order  to  devote  himself  to  composition. 
As  a critic  he  made  himself  notorious  by  his 
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attacks  upon  the  new  national  school  of  music. 
Famitsin  composed  two  weak  but  pretentious 
operas  : 4 Sardatiapalus, ' given  in  St.  Petersburg 
in  1875,  but  with  so  little  success  that  he  made 
no  effort  to  produce  his  second  opera,  ‘ Uriel 
Acosta.’  His  instrumental  works  include  three 
quartets,  a pianoforte  quintet,  and  a ‘ Russian 
Rhapsody  ’ for  violin  and  orchestra.  Two 
books  of  4 Songs  for  Russian  Children  ’ have  out- 
lived his  more  ambitious  attempts.  As  a 
musical  antiquary  he  did  his  liest  work  in  the 
follow  ing  publications  : Russian  Mummers  and 
Glee  men  (1889) ; The  Ancient  Indo-Chinese  Scale 
in  Europe  ami  Asia , and  its  appearance  in  the 
Russian  Folk-Songs  (1890);  The  Gussies:  a 
Russian  National  Instrument  (1890)  ; and  The 
Dombra and  Kindred  Instruments^  1891 ).  Famit- 
sin  died  at  St.  Petersburg,  July  6,  1896.  It.  X. 

FANCIES,  or  FANTASIES,  the  old  English 
name  for  Fantasia,  which  see.  In  the  various 
collections  catalogued  under  the  head  of  Vir- 
ginal Music  all  three  words  occur.  The  name 
seerns  to  have  been  confined  to  original  com- 
positions as  opposed  to  those  which  were  written 
upon  a given  subject  or  upon  a ground.  Sir 
Hubert  Parry  made  the  Fancy  the  subject  of  one 
of  his  lectures — 'Neglected  By-ways  in  Music’ 
—at  the  Royal  Institution  in  1900 ; reported  in 
the  Musiail  Times  for  1900,  p.  247.  M. 

FANDANGO.  An  Andalusian  dance,  a 
variety  of  the  Seouimlla,  accompanied  by  the 
guitar  and  castanets.  In  its  original  form  the 
fandango  was  in  6-8  time,  of  slow  tempo,  mostly 
in  the  minor,  with  a trio  in  the  major  ; some- 
times, however,  the  whole  was  in  a major  key. 
Later  it  took  the  3-4  tempo,  audthecharacteristic 

Spanish  rhythm  hr  cm  • In  this 
shajie  it  closely  resembles  the  scguidilla  and 
bolero.  One  Fandango  tuneisgiven  by  Hawkins 
(Apj»endix,  No.  33).  Another  lias  been  rendered 
famous  through  its  partial  adoption  by  both 
Gluck  ami  Mozart — the  former  in  his  Ballet  of 
* Don  Juan,*  the  latter  in  4 Figaro  ’ (end  of  Act 
3).  It  is  given  in  its  Spanish  form  by  Dohrn 
in  the  Neue  Zeitschrifl  /.  Musik  (xi.  163,  7)  as 
follows : — 

Andante, 


Mozart’s  version  is  known  and  accessible  ; 
Gluck’s  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to  Jahn’s 
Mozart . 

There  is  a curious  piece  of  history  said  to  be 
connected  with  this  dance.  Soon  after  its  first 
introduction,  in  the  17th  century,  it  w'as  con- 
demned by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  in  Sjkain 
as  a ‘godless  dance.’  Just  as  the  Consistory 
were  about  to  prohibit  it,  one  of  the  judges 
remarked  that  it  was  not  fair  to  condemn  any 
one  unheard.  Two  celebrates!  dancers  were 
accordingly  introduced  to  perform  the  fandango 
before  the  Consistory.  This  they  did  with  such 
effect,  that,  according  to  the  old  chronicler, 
‘every  one  joined  in,  and  the  hall  of  the  con- 
sistorium  was  turned  into  a dancing  saloon.’ 
No  more  was  heard  of  the  condemnation  of  the 
fandango. 

Similar  dances  to  the  fandango  are  the 
Tirana,  the  Polo,  nnd  the  Jota  Aragonksa. 


FANFARE.  A French  term  of  unknown 
origin — perhajis  Moorish,  j>crhaps  onomatopoeic 
— denotes  in  strictness  a short  jwissage  for  trum- 
]»ets,  such  ns  is  performed  at  coronations  and 
other  state  ceremonies.  1.  In  England  they  are 
known  as  4 Flourishes,’  and  are  played  by  the 
Trumpeters  of  His  Majesty’s  Hon  sell  obi  Cavalry 
to  the  number  of  eight,  all  playing  in  unison  on 
E?  trumpets  without  valves.  The  following, 
believed  to  date  from  the  reign  of  Charles  II., 
is  the  Flourish  regularly  used  at  the  opening 
of  Parliament,  and  was  also  performed  at  the 
announcement  of  the  close  of  the  Crimean  War, 
the  visit  of  Queen  Victoria  and  the  Prince  of 
M ales  to  St.  Paul’s  after  the  Prince’s  recovery, 
and  on  other  occasions  : — 
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2.  So  picturesque  and  effective  a feature  as  the 
Fanfare  has  not  been  neglected  by  Opera  com- 
posers. No  one  who  has  heard  it  can  forget  the 
effect  of  the  two  flourishes  announcing  the  arrival 
of  the  Governor  in  * Fidelio/  both  in  the  o|**ra 
and  in  the  two  earlier  overtures.  True  to  the 
fact,  Beethoven  has  written  it  in  unison  (in  the 
opera  and  the  later  overture  in  B?,  in  the  earlier 
overture  in  E?,  with  triplets).  Other  com- 
posers, not  so  conscientious  as  he,  have  given 
them  in  harmony,  sometimes  with  the  addition 
of  horns  and  trombones.  See  Spontini’s  * Olym- 
pic ’ ; Meyerbeers  ‘ Strucnsee,’  Act  2;  Am- 
brose Thomas’s  ‘ Hamlet,’  ami  many  more.  A 
good  exauiplo  is  that  in  ‘ Tannhauser,’  which 
forms  the  basis  of  the  march.  It  is  for  three 
Trumpets  in  B. 

Weber  has  left  a short  one — * kleincr  Tuaeh  ’ 
— for  twenty  Trumpets  in  C (Jahns’s  Thematic 
Cat.  No.  47  a).  [Trscu.] 

3.  The  won!  is  also  employed  in  a general 
sense  for  any  short  prominent  passage  of  the 
brass,  such  as  that  of  the  Trum}>ets  and  Trom- 
l>ones  (with  the  wood  wind  also)  near  the  end 
of  the  fourth  movement  in  Schumann’s  E?  Sym- 
phony ; or  of  the  whole  wind  band  in  the  oj»en- 
ing  Andante  of  the  Reformation  Symphony,  o. 

FANING,  Eaton,  the  son  of  a professor 
of  music,  was  born  at  Helston  in  Cornwall, 
May  20,  1850.  He  received  his  first  instruction 
on  the  pianoforte  and  violin  from  his  parents, 
and  performed  at  local  concerts  before  he  was 
live  years  old.  In  April  1870,  he  entered  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Music,  where  he  studied  under 
Sir  W.  Sterndale  Bennett,  Dr.  Steggall,  Signor 
Ciabutta,  and  Messrs.  Sullivan,  Jewaon,  Avlward, 
and  Pettit,  and  carried  off  successively  the 
bronze  medal  (1871),  silver  medal  for  the  Piano- 
forte (1872),  Mendelssohn  Scholarship  (1873), 
bronze  medal  for  Harmony  (1874),  and  the 
Lucas  silver  medal  for  Composition  (1876).  In 
1874  Mr.  Faning  was  appointed  Sub- Professor  of 
Harmony,  in  1877  Assistant- Professor  of  the 
Pianoforte,  and  Associate,  and  in  1878  Professor 
of  the  Pianoforte.  He  also  played  the  violon- 
cello and  drums  in  the  orchestra.  On  July  18, 
1877,  Mr.  Faning’s operetta,  ‘The Two  Majors,’ 
was  performed  at  the  Royal  Academy,  which 
event  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Oj>eratic 
Class  at  the  institution.  A comic  operetta, 
‘Mock  Turtles,’  was  produced  at  the  Savoy 


Theatre  in  1881,  and  another,  ‘The  Head  of 
the  Poll,’  at  the  German  Reed  Entertainment 
in  1882.  At  the  same  date  Mr.  Faning  occu- 
pied the  posts  of  Professor  and  Conductor  of 
the  Choral  Class  at  the  National  Training  School, 
and  Professor  of  the  Pianoforte  at  the  Guildhall 
School  of  Music  ; the  latter  }>ost  he  resigned 
in  July  1885,  when  he  was  appointed  Director 
of  the  Music  at  Harrow  School.  [He  filled  this 
post  with  much  credit,  and  important  musical 
results,  until  1901,  when  he  retired.  He  ex- 
amined for  the  Associated  Board  of  the  R.A.M. 
and  the  R.C.M.  in  South  Africa  in  1901.] 
From  the  opening  of  the  Royal  College  of  Music 
until  July  1885  ho  taught  the  Pianoforte  and 
Harmony,  and  until  Easter  1887  also  conducted 
the  Choral  Class  at  that  institution.  E’or  a 
good  many  seasons  he  conducted  a ‘ Select 
Choir’  at  Messrs.  Boosey's  Ballad  Concerts. 
Mr.  Faning  was  for  some  time  conductor  of  the 
London  Male  Voice  Club,  and  of  the  Madrigal 
Society.  [Ho  took  the  degree  of  Mus.B.  at 
Cambridge  in  1894,  and  of  Mus.D.  in  1900. 
E’or  this  last  his  exercise  was  a mass  in  B 
minor.]  Hi9  compositions  include  two  operettas, 
a symphony  in  C minor,  two  quartets,  an  over- 
ture, a Magnificat  and  Nunc  Dimittis  for  full 
orchestra  (performed  at  St.  Paul's  at  the  Festival 
of  the  Sons  of  the  Clergy),  besides  anthems, 
songs,  duets,  and  part-songs,  among  which  the 
1 Song  of  the  Vikings,’  for  four-part  chorus  with 
pianoforte  duet  acconqianiment,  has  attained 
wide  popularity.  [An  interesting  article  on 
Faning  appeared  in  the  Musical  Times  for  1901, 
p.  513.]  w.  n.  s. 

FAN1SKA.  Cherubini’s  twenty-first  opera  ; 
in  three  acts  ; wortls  by  Sonnleithncr  from  the 
French.  Produced  at  the  KiirntlmerthorTheatre, 
Vienna,  Feb.  25,  1808. 

FANTASIA  is  a term  of  very  respectable 
antiquity  as  applied  to  music,  for  it  seems  to  bo 
sufficiently  established  by  both  Burney  and 
Hawkins  in  their  Histories  that  it  was  the  im- 
mediate predecessor  of  the  term  .Sonata,  and 
shares  with  the  term  Ricercak  the  honour  of 
having  been  the  first  title  given  to  compositions 
expressly  for  instruments  alone.  It  seems  itself 
to  have  been  a descendant  of  the  madrigal  ; for 
when  madrigals,  accompanied  as  they  commonly 
were  by  instruments  playing  the  same  ]>urts  with 
the  voices,  had  to  a certain  extent  run  their 
course  as  the  most  popular  form  of  chamber 
compositions,  the  possibility  of  the  instruments 
playing  the  same  kind  of  music  without  the 
voices  was  not  far  to  seek.  Hawkins  remarks 
that  the  early  E’antasios  ‘abounded  in  fugues 
and  little  responsive  passages  and  all  those  other 
elegances  observable  in  the  structure  and  con- 
trivance of  the  madrigal.’  They  were  written 
for  combinations  of  various  instruments,  such  as 
a ‘ Chest  of  Viols,’  and  even  for  five  * Cornets' 
(Ziukeu).  There  are  examples  of  this  kind  by 
very  ancient  English  composers,  and  some  also 
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for  the  Virginals  by  Byrd  and  Gibbons  in 
Parlkenia.  Numerous  examples  by  these  and 
other  composers  of  the  time,  notably  Giles 
Farn&by  and  Peter  Phillips,  occur  in  the  Fitz- 
trill iam  Virginal  Book.  Dr.  Burney  quotes 
Simpson's  Compendium  to  the  intent  that  in 
the  year  1667  * this  style  of  music  was  much 
neglected  because  of  the  scarcity  of  auditors 
that  understand  it,  their  ears  being  more  de- 
lighted with  light  and  airy  music.’ 

In  the  works  of  Bach  there  are  a great  number 
of  Fantasias  both  as  separate  works  and  as  the 
first  movement  to  a Suite,  or  conjoined  with  a 
Fugue.  In  the  latter  capacity  are  two  of  the 
finest  Fantasias  in  existence,  namely  that  in 
A minor  called  ‘Grosse  Fantasie  und  Fuga  * 
(B. -G.  xxxvi  p.  81),  and  that  in  D minor, 
commonly  known  as  the  * Fantasia  cromatica  * 
(B.-G.  xxxvi.  p.  71).  Among  his  organ  works 
also  there  are  some  splendid  specimens,  such  as 
Fantasia  et  Fuga  in  G minor  ( B.-G . xv.  p.  177), 
and  a Fantasia  of  considerable  length  in  G 
major,  constituting  a complete  work  in  itself 
(B.-G.  xxxviii.  p.  75).  Among  the  works  of 
his  eons  and  other  con  tern  poraneous  German 
masters  are  also  many  specimens  of  Fantasias. 
Some  of  them  are  very  curious,  as  the  last  move- 
ment of  a Sonata  in  F minor  by  Philip  Emanuel 
Bach , published  in  Roitzsch’s  4 Alte  Klavier 
Mnsik,’  in  the  greater  part  of  which  the  division 
by  bars  is  entirely  dispensed  with  ; and  the  same 
peculiarity  distinguishes  a Fantasia  by  Johann 
Ernst  Bach  which  is  published  in  the  same 
collection.  Mozart  produced  some  fine  examples 
of  Fantasias,  Beethoven  apparently  only  two 
distinctly  so  called,  namely  opus  77  and  the 
Choral  Fantasia  ; and  two  of  the  Sonatas  (op. 
27)  are  entitled  ‘quasi  una  Fantasia/  which 
implies  some  irregularity  of  form.  In  more 
modern  times,  apart  from  Schumann’s  fine  ex- 
ample dedicated  to  Liszt  (op.  17),  the  name  has 
been  applied  to  various  vulgar  effusions  which 
have  little  in  common  with  real  music  ; but  the 
name  has  been  restored  to  its  former  dignity  by 
Brahms,  who  uses  it  as  the  collective  name  for 
his  short  piano  pieces,  op.  116.  The  name  has 
also  been  commonly  applied  to  those  nondescript 
pieces  of  orchestral  music  which  are  not  long 
enough  to  be  called  symphonic  poems,  and  not 
formal  enough  to  lw  called  overtures,  c.  H.  H.  P. 

F’ANTASIESTtlCK.  A name  adopted  by 
Schumann  from  Hoffmann  to  characterise  various 
fancy  pieces  for  pianoforte,  alono  and  with  other 
instruments  (PF.  solo,  op.  12, 1 1 1 ; with  clarinet, 
op.  73  ; with  violin  and  violoncello,  op.  88). 
They  are  on  a small  scale,  but  several  of  them 
of  considerable  beauty. 

FARANDOLE.  A national  Provencal  dance. 
No  satisfactory  derivation  has  been  given  of  the 
name.  Diez  ( Etymologiscfus  IVbrUrbueh  d*r 
Jbtmanisch^n  Spraehen)  connects  it  with  the 
Sjmnish  Farandula,  a company  of  strolling 
players,  which  he  derives  from  the  German 


fahrende.  A still  more  unlikely  derivation  has 
been  suggested  from  the  Greek  tfxiXay^  and 
JovXot,  because  the  dancers  in  the  Farandole  aro 
linked  together  in  a long  chain.  The  dance  is 
very  probably  of  Greek  origin,  and  seems  to  be  a 
direct  descendant  of  the  Cranes’  Dance,  the  in- 
vention of  w hich  was  ascrilnxl  to  Theseus,  who 
instituted  it  to  celebrate  his  escape  from  the 
Labyrinth.  This  dance  is  alluded  to  at  the  end 
of  the  hymn  to  Delos  of  Callimachus  : it  is  still 
danced  in  Greece  and  the  islands  of  the  jEgean, 
and  may  well  have  been  introduced  into  the  South 
of  France  from  Marseilles.  The  Farandole  con- 
sists of  a long  string  of  young  men  and  women, 
sometimes  as  many  as  a hundred  in  number, 
holding  one  another  by  the  hands,  or  by  ribbons  or 
handkerchiefs.  The  leader  is  always  a bachelor, 
and  he  is  preceded  by  one  or  more  musicians 
playing  the  galoubet,  i.e.  a small  wooden  flfite- 
ii-bec,  and  the  tambourin . [See  Tambourin'. 1 
With  his  left  hand  the  leader  holds  the  hand 
of  his  partner,  in  his  right  he  waves  a flag, 
handkerchief,  or  ribbon,  which  serves  as  a signal 
for  his  followers.  As  the  F’araudole  proceeds 
through  the  streets  of  the  town  the  string  of 
daucers  is  constantly  recruited  by  fresh  additions. 
'Hie  leader  (to  quote  the  poet  Mistral)  4 makes 
it  come  and  go,  turn  backwards  and  forwards  . . . 
sometimes  he  forms  it  into  a ring,  sometimes 
winds  it  in  a spiral,  then  he  breaks  off  from  his 
followers  and  dances  in  front,  then  he  joins  on 
again,  and  makes  it  pass  rapidly  under  the 
uplifted  armsof  the  last  couple.  ’ 1 The  Farandole 
is  usually  danced  at  all  the  great  feasts  in  the 
towns  of  Provence,  such  as  the  feast  of  Corpus 
Domini,  or  the  ‘ Coursos  do  la  Tarasquo,’  which 
were  founded  by  King  Ren<$  on  April  14,  1474, 
and  take  place  at  Tarascon  annually  on  July  29. 
In  the  latter  the  Farandole  is  preceded  by  the 
huge  effigy  of  a legendary  monster — the  Tarasque 
— Iconic  by  several  men  and  attended  by  the 
gaily  dressed  4 chevaliers  de  la  Tarasque.’  The 
music  of  the  Farandole  is  in  6-8  time,  with  a 
strongly  accentuated  rhythm.  The  following 
is  the  traditional  4 Farandoulo  dei  Tarascaire  ’ 
of  Tarascon  : — 


The  Farandole  has  occasionally  been  used  for 


* Aurfuine  Mathlrd,  !/x  f'nrandouln,  jnjtilluhr*]  ’•ith  ft  tianilfttU/Q 
aiwl  note*  by  F.  MUtral.  Avignon,  1362. 
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less  innocent  purposes  than  that  of  a mere  dance  : 
in  1815  General  Ramel  was  murdered  at  Tou- 
louse by  the  infuriated  populace,  who  made  use  of 
their  national  dance  to  surround  and  butcherhim. 

The  Farandole  has  been  introduced  on  the 
stage  in  Gounod’s  * Mireiile,*  and  in  Daudet's 
‘ L’Arlesienne  ’ (with  Bizet's  music),  but  the 
dance  is  not  suited  for  the  purposes  of  a ballet. 
Further  information  concerning  it  will  be  found 
sub  voce  iu  Larousse's  Dictionary , in  Vidal’s 
Lou  Tambourin,  Desanat’s  Coursos  dc  la  Taras- 
quo,  Mistral's  Mireiile , Fetes  de  la  Tarasque , 
and  introduction  to  Mathieu’s  La  Farandoulo , 
and  in  the  works  of  Hyacinthe  Morel.  A good 
description  of  the  dance  occurs  in  Daudet’s  Numa 
Jioumestan.  W.  II.  8. 

FARCE  (Ital.  Farsia,  probably  from  the 
Latin  fareio , to  stuff — Plautus  has  centones 
farcire,  to  insert  falsehoods  or  tricks).  A farsia 
was  a canticle  in  the  vulgar  tongue  intermixed 
with  Latin,  originating  in  the  French  church 
at  the  time  when  Latin  began  to  be  a tongue 
not  ‘ understanded  of  the  people.’  The /omo 
was  sung  in  many  churches  at  the  principal 
festivals,  almost  universally  at  Christmas.  It 
became  a vehicle  for  satire  and  fun,  and  thus 
led  to  the  modern  Faraa  or  Faroe,  a piece  in 
one  act,  of  which  the  subject  is  extravagant  and 
the  action  ludicrous.  J.  h. 

FARINELLI.  A serio-comic  opera  in  two 
acts ; words  by  C.  Z.  Barnett,  music  by  John 
Barnett;  produced  at  Drury  Lane,  Feb.  8,  1889, 
Balfe  acting  Farinelli,  ami  being  forced  by 
hoarseness  to  leave  ofF  at  the  end  of  the  first  act. 

FARINELLI,  Ckistiaxo,  a violin  player 
and  composer,  was  an  undo  of  the  celebrated 
singer  Farinelli  (Carlo  Broschi).  Date  and 
place  of  his  birth  and  death  are  unknown. 
After  living  for  some  time  in  France  we  find 
him  from  1680  to  1685  at  Hanover,  side  by 
side  with  Handel,  as  leader  of  the  band.  [Ac- 
cording to  Chrysander  (Handel,  i.  418)  he  was 
in  the  Elector’s  sendee  in  1714,  and,  on  the 
latter’s  accession  to  the  English  throne,  com- 
posed a cantata  on  the  words,  1 Lord,  remember 
me  when  thou  coinest  in  Thy  kingdom.’  (See 
Quellen- Lcjcikon. )]  He  appears  to  have  enjoyed 
a great  reputation  as  a performer,  and  consider- 
able popularity  as  a composer  of  instrumental 
music  in  a light  ami  pleasing  style.  He  excelled 
especially  in  the  performance  of  Lulli's  airs  and 
his  own  so-called  * Follia,’  which  was  known  in 
England  during  the  18th  century  ns  ‘Farinell’s 1 
ground.’  [See  Follia  and  the  Musical  Times 
for  1888,  p.  717.]  Farinelli  was  ennobled  by 
the  King  of  Denmark,  and.  according  to  Hawkins, 
was  appointed  by  George  I.  his  resident  at 
Venice.  r.  n. 

FARINELLI,  Carlo  Broschi,  petto,  was 
bom  Jan.  24, 1705,  at  Naples,  according  to  his 
own  statement  made  to  Dr.  Burney,  who  saw 

• DTrfn1  wruUt  hi* •ring  'Joy  u>  gratt  Ci»*ar ’ in  honour  «?f  Chari** 
tl.  to  * dmalon*  * on  IhU  U*»;  it  tuiut,  thr retun- . h*re  been  coin- 
po«etl  before  lfisj 


him  at  Bologna  in  1770,  though  Padre  G.  Sacchi, 
his  biographer,  fixes  his  birthplace  at  Andria. 
Some  say  that  he  derived  his  sobriquet  from  the 
occupation  of  his  father,  who  was  either  a miller 
or  a seller  of  flour  ( farina ) ; others  contend  that 
he  was  so  named  after  three  brothers  Farina , 
very  distinguished  amateurs  at  Naples,  and  his 
patrons.  It  is,  however,  more  probable  that  he 
simply  took  the  name  of  his  uncle  Farinelli,  the 
composer.  Sacchi  declares  that  he  saw  in  Fan- 
nelli's  possession  the  letters  of  nobility  which  lie 
was  required  to  produce  when  admitted,  by  the 
favour  of  the  King  of  S]»ain,  into  the  orders  of 
Calatrava  and  St.  lago.  It  seems  scarcely 
credible  that  noble  parents  should  have  destined 
their  son  for  the  musical  stage,  or  consented  to 
the  peculiar  preparation  necessary  to  make  him 
a soprano  ; but  this,  as  usual,  is  explained  by 
the  story  of  an  accident  having  happened  to  the 
lioy  while  riding,  which  rendered  necessary  the 
operation  by  which  he  retained  his  treble.  The 
voice,  thus  manufactured,  became  the  most 
beautiful  ever  heard.  He  soon  left  the  care  of 
his  father,  who  taught  him  the  rudiments,  to 
enter  the  school  of  Porpora,  of  whom  he  was  the 
first  and  mast  distinguished  pupil.  In  spite  of 
his  explicit  statement  to  Dr.  Burney,  it  is  not 
|>ossible  that  Farinelli  could  have  made  his  debut 
, at  Naples  in  1720,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  in  Metas- 
tasio’s  ‘ Angelica  e Medoro'  ; for  the  latter  did 
j not  leave  Rome  till  1721, and  * Angelica  © Medoro’ 

I was  not  written  before  1722.  (Fetis.)  In  that 
| year  Farinelli,  already  famous  in  southern  Italy 
under  the  name  of  il  ragazzo  (the  boy),  accom- 
I | Allied  Porpora  to  Rome,  and  made  his  first 
apjiearance  there  in  ‘Eumenc,’  composed  by  his 
master  for  the  Teatro  Alibcrti.  There  was  a 
German  trumpet  player  at  that  time  in  the 
capital,  who  excited  the  admiration  of  the 
Romans  by  his  marvellous  powers.  For  this 
artist  Porjwra  wrote  an  obbligato  j>art  to  a song, 
in  which  his  pupil  vied  with  the  instrument 
in  holding  and  swelling  a note  of  extraordinary 
i length,  purity,  and  volume.  Although  the  vir- 
tuoso performed  this  in  a wonderful  manner, 

' Farinelli  excelled  him  in  the  duration,  brilliance, 
and  gradual  crescendo  and  diminuendo  of  the 
note,  while  he  carried  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
audience  to  the  highest  pitch  by  the  novelty  and 
spontaneity  of  the  shakes  and  difficult  variations 
which  he  introduced  into  the  air.  It  is  probable 
that  these  were  previously  arranged  by  Porpora , 
and  not  due  to  the  impromptu  inspiration  of  the 
singer.  Having  remained  under  the  instruction 
of  his  master  until  1724,  Farinelli  made  his  first 
journey  to  Vienna  in  that  year.  A year  latei 
he  sang  for  the  first  time  at  Venice  in  Albinoni's 
* Didonc  ahbatidonata,'  the  libretto  by  Metasta- 
sio ; and  subsequently  returned  to  Naples,  where 
he  achieved  a triumph  iu  a Dramatic  Serenade 
by  Haase,  in  which  lie  sang  with  the  celebrated 
cantalrice , Tesi.  In  1726  he  apjteared  in  Fr. 

I Ciainpi's  ‘Giro’  at  Milan  ; and  then  made  his 
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second  visit  to  Rome,  where  he  was  anxiously 
expected.  In  1727  he  went  to  Bologna,  where 
he  was  to  meet  the  famous  Bernacchi,  the  ‘ King 
of  Singers,’  for  the  first  time.  Meeting  this 
rival  in  a grand  duo,  Farinelli  poured  forth  all 
the  beauties  of  his  voice  and  style  without 
reserve,  and  executed  a number  of  most  difficult 
passages,  which  were  rewarded  with  tumultuous 
applause.  Nothing  daunted,  Bernacchi  replied 
in  the  same  air,  repeating  every  trill,  roulade,  or 
cadenza  which  had  been  sung  by  Farinelli.  The 
latter,  owning  his  defeat,  entreated  his  conqueror 
to  give  him  some  instruction,  which  Bernacchi, 
with  equal  generosity,  willingly  consented  to 
bestow  ; and  thus  was  perfected  the  talent  of 
the  moot  remarkable  singer,  perhai»s,  who  has 
ever  lived. 

After  a second  visit  to  Vienna  in  1728,  Fari- 
nelli went  several  times  to  Venice,  Rome,  Naples, 
Piacenza,  and  Parma,  meeting  and  vanquishing 
such  formidable  rivals  as  Nicolini,  Faustina, 
and  Cuzzoni,  and  being  everywhere  loaded  with 
riches  and  honours.  In  1731  he  visited  Vienna 
for  the  third  time.  It  was  at  this  point  that  he 
modified  his  style,  from  one  of  mere  brilliance 
and  bramra , which,  like  a true  pupil  of  Porpora, 
he  had  hitherto  practised,  to  one  of  ]>athos  and 
simplicity.  This  change  is  said  to  have  been 
suggested  by  the  Emperor  Charles  VI.  ‘ You 
have,'  ho  said,  ‘ hitherto  excited  only  astonish- 
ment and  admiration , but  you  have  never  touched 
the  heart ; it  would  l>e  easy  to  you  to  create 
emotion,  if  you  would  but  be  more  simple  and 
more  expressive  1*  Farinelli  adopted  this  ad- 
mirable counsel,  and  became  the  most  pathetic, 
as  he  was  still  the  most  brilliant,  of  singers. 

Returning  once  more  to  Italy,  ho  revisited, 
with  ever-increasing  renown,  Venice,  Rome,  Fer- 
rara, Lucca,  and  Turin.  In  1734  he  made  his 
first  journey  to  Kugland.  Here  he  arrived  at 
the  moment  when  the  opposition  to  Handel,  sup- 
ported by  the  nobles,  had  established  a rival 
Opera,  with  Porjwra  for  composer,  and  Senesino, 
who  had  quarrelled  with  the  great  German,  for 
princifkal  singer.  The  enterprise,  however,  did 
not  succeed,  hut  made  debts  to  the  amount  of 
£19,000.  At  this  juncture  Porpora  naturally 
thought  of  his  illustrious  pupil,  who  ol>eyed 
the  summons,  and  saved  the  house.  He  made 
his  first  ap|x*arance  at  the  Theatre,  Lincoln’s 
Inn,  in  * Artaserse,’  the  music  of  which  was 
chiefly  by  Riccardo  Bronchi,  his  own  brother,  and 
Haase.  The  most  favourite  airs  were  ‘ Pallido 
il  sole,'  set  by  Haase  and  sung  by  Senesino  ; 
‘ Per  quest  to  dolce  amplesso,’  by  the  same,  and 
‘ Son  qual  nave,’  by  Broschi,  both  the  latter 
being  sung  by  Farinelli.  In  the  last,  composed 
specially  for  him,  the  first  note  (as  in  the  song 
in  * Eumene’)  was  taken  with  such  delicacy, 
swelled  by  minute  degrees  to  such  an  amazing 
volume,  and  afterwards  diminished  in  the  same 
manner  to  a mere  }*rint,  that  it  was  applauded 
for  full  five  minutes.  After  this,  he  set  off  with 


such  brilliance  and  rapidity  of  execution  that 
it  was  difficult  for  the  violins  of  those  days  to 
accoin]»any  him.  He  sang  also  in  ‘Onorio,’ 
‘ Polifemo,’  and  other  ojieras  by  Porpora  ; and 
excited  an  enthusiastic  admiration  among  the 
dilettanti,  which  finally  culminated  in  the  famous 
ejaculation  of  a lady  in  one  of  the  boxes  (per- 
]>etuated  by  Hogarth  in  the  Hair’s  Progress) — 
* One  God  and  one  Farinelli ! ’ In  his  first  per- 
formance at  Court  he  was  accompanied  by  the 
Princess  Royal,  who  insisted  on  his  singing  two 
of  Handel’s  songs  at  sight,  printed  in  a different 
clef,  and  composed  in  a different  style,  from  any 
to  which  he  had  ever  been  accustomed.  He  also 
confirmed  the  truth  of  the  story,  that  Senesino 
and  himself  meeting  for  the  first  time  on  the 
same  stage,  * Senesino  had  the  part  of  a furious 
tyrant  to  represent,  and  Farinelli  that  of  an 
unfortunate  hero  in  chains  ; but,  in  the  course 
of  the  first  song,  he  so  softened  the  obdurate 
heart  of  the  enraged  tyrant  that  Senesino,  for- 
getting his  stage  character,  ran  to  Farinelli  and 
embraced  him  in  his  anus.  The  Prince  of  Wales 
gave  Farinelli  a ‘ fine  wrought -gold  snuff-box, 
richly  set  with  diamonds  and  rubies,  in  which 
was  enclosed  a ]*air  of  diamond  knee-buckles, 
as  also  a purse  of  one  hundred  guineas.'  This 
example  was  followed  by  most  of  the  courtiers, 
and  the  presents  were  duly  advertised  in  the 
Court  Journal.  His  salary  was  only  £1500,  yet 
during  the  three  years  1734,  1735,  and  1738, 
which  he  spent  in  London,  his  income  was  not 
less  than  £5000  per  annum.  On  his  return  to 
Italy,  lie  built,  out  of  a small  part  of  the  sums 
acquiree!  here,  ‘ a very  superb  mansion,  in  which 
he  dwelt,  choosing  to  dignify  it  with  the  sig- 
nificant appellation  of  the  English  Folly.' 

Towards  the  end  of  1736,  Farinelli  set  out 
for  S]>ain,  staying  a few  months  in  France  by 
the  way  ; where,  in  spite  of  the  ignorance  and 
prejudice  against  foreign  singers  which  then 
distinguished  the  French,  he  achieved  a great 
success.  Louis  XV.  heal'd  him  in  the  Queen’s 
apartments,  and  applauded  him  to  an  extent 
which  astonished  the  Court  (Rioooboni).  The 
King  gave  him  his  portrait  set  in  diamonds,  and 
500  Ionia  dor.  Though  the  singer,  who  had 
made  engagements  in  London,  intended  only  a 
flying  visit  to  Spain,  his  fortune  kept  him  there 
nearly  twenty-five  years.  He  arrived  in  Madrid, 
as  he  had  done  in  London,  at  a critical  moment. 
Philip  V.,  a prey  to  melancholy  depression,  ne- 
glected the  affairs  of  the  State,  and  refused  even 
to  preside  at  the  Council.  The  Queen,  hearing 
of  the  arrival  of  Farinelli,  determined  to  try  the 
effect  of  his  voice  upon  the  King.  She  arranged 
a concert  in  the  next  room  to  that  which  the 
King  occupied,  and  invited  the  singer  to  perform 
there  a few  tender  and  i*athetic  airs.  The 
success  of  the  plan  was  instantaneous  and  com- 
plete : Philip  was  first  struck,  then  moved,  and 
finally  overcome  with  pleasure.  He  sent  for  the 
artist,  thanked  him  with  effusion,  and  bade  him 
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name  his  reward.  Farinelli,  duly  prepared, 
answered  that  his  best  reward  would  be  to  see 
the  monarch  return  to  the  society  of  his  Court 
and  to  the  cares  of  the  State.  Philip  consented, 
allowed  himself  to  be  shaved  for  the  first  time 
for  many  weeks,  and  owed  his  cure  to  the  |>owers 
of  the  great  singer.  The  Queen,  alive  to  this, 
succeeded  in  persuading  the  latter  to  remain  at 
a salary  of  60,000  francs,  and  Farinelli  thus 
separated  himself  from  the  world  of  art  for  ever. 
He  related  to  Burney  thatd'*ring  ten  years,  until 
the  death  of  Philip  V.,  he  sang  four  songs  to  the 
King  every  night  without  change  of  any  kind. 
Two  of  these  were  the  * Pallido  il  sole  ’ and  ‘ Per 
questo  dolce  amplesso  ’ of  Hassc  ; and  the  third, 
a minuet  on  which  he  improvised  variations. 
He  thus  repeated  about  3600  times  the  same 
things,  and  never  anything  else : ho  acquired, 
indeed,  enormous  power,  but  the  price  paid  for 
it  was  too  high.  It  is  not  true  that  Farinelli 
was  appointed  prime  minister  by  Philip  ; this 
post  he  never  had  ; but  under  Ferdinand  VI., 
the  successor  of  Philip,  he  enjoyed  the  |Kisition 
of  first  favourite,  superior  to  that  of  any  minister. 
This  King  was  subject  to  the  same  infirmity  as 
his  father,  and  was  similarly  cured  by  Farinelli, 
as  Saul  was  by  David.  His  reward  this  time 
was  the  cross  of  Calatrava  (1750),  one  of  the 
highest  orders  in  Spain.  From  this  moment  his 
power  was  unbounded,  and  exceeded  that  ever 
obtained  by  any  singer.  Seeing  the  effect  pro- 
duced on  the  King  by  music,  he  easily  f>ersuaded 
him  to  establish  an  Italian  opera  at  Buen-retiro, 
to  which  he  invited  some  of  the  first  artists  of 
Italy.  He  himself  was  apjxrinted  the  chief 
manager.  Ho  was  also  employed  frequently  in 
political  affairs,  was  consulted  constantly  by  the 
minister  La  Knsehada,  and  was  csjK-'cially  con- 
sidered as  the  agent  of  the  ministers  of  those 
Eimqieaii  Courts  which  were  opposed  to  the 
family  treaty  proposed  by  France.  (Bocous.) 
In  all  liis  prosperity  Farinelli  ever  showed  the 
greatest  prudence,  modesty,  and  moderation : he 
made  no  enemies,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  but 
conciliated  those  who  would  naturally  have 
envied  him  his  favour  with  the  King.  Hearing 
one  day  an  officer  in  the  ante-chamber  complain 
of  the  King’s  neglect  of  his  thirty  years’  service, 
while  riches  were  heaped  on  ‘ a miserable  actor,’ 
Farinelli  begged  a commission  for  the  grumbler, 
and  gave  it  to  him,  to  his  great  surprise,  observ- 
ing mildly  that  he  was  wrong  to  tax  the  King 
with  ingratitude.  According  to  another  anec- 
dote, ho  once  requested  an  embassy  for  a courtier, 
when  the  King  asked  him  if  lie  was  not  aware 
that  this  grandee  was  a particular  enemy  of  his. 
* True,’  replied  Farinelli ; 1 but  this  is  how  I 
desire  to  take  my  revenge  ujwm  him.'  He  was 
as  generous  also  as  he  was  prudent.  A story 
is  told  of  a tailor  who  brought  him  a handsome 
gala -costume,  ami  refused  any  payment,  but 
humbly  begged  to  hear  one  song  from  the 
incomparable  artist.  After  trying  in  vain  to 


change  his  resolution,  Farinelli  good-humouredly 
complied,  and  sang  to  the  delighted  tailor,  not 
one,  but  several  songs.  Having  concluded,  he 
said  : * I too  am  rather  proud  ; and  that  is  the 
reason,  perhaps,  of  my  having  some  advantage 
over  other  singers.  I have  yielded  to  you  ; it  is 
but  just  that  you  should  yield  in  turn  to  me.* 
He  then  insisted  on  paying  the  man  nearly 
double  the  value  of  the  clothes. 

While  still  at  Madrid  he  heard  of  the  death  of 
his  former  rival,  teacher,  and  friend,  Bernacchi. 
In  a letter  (in  the  possession  of  the  present 
writer),  dated  April  13,  1756,  he  speaks  with 
deep  regret  of  the  loss  of  one  * for  whom  he  had 
always  felt  esteem  and  affection,’  and  condoles 
with  his  correspondent,  Padre  Martini. 

Shortly  after  the  ascent  of  Charles  III.  to  the 
throne  (1759),  Farinelli  received  orders  to  leave 
the  kingdom,  owipg  probably  to  Charles’s  iu- 
teniion  to  sign  the  family  pact  with  France 
and  Naples,  to  which  the  singer  had  ever  been 
opposed.  He  preserved  his  salary,  but  on  con- 
dition that  he  should  live  at  Bologna  and  not  at 
Naples.  Once  more  in  Italy,  after  twenty-five 
years  of  exile,  Farinelli  found  none  of  his  friends 
remaining.  Some  were  dead  ; others  had  quitted 
thecountry.  New  friends  are  not  easily  ruadeafter 
middle  ago  ; and  Farinelli  was  now  fifty-seven 
years  old.  He  had  wealth,  but  his  grandeur  was 
gone.  Yet  he  was  more  addicted  to  talking  of 
his  political  career  than  of  his  triumphs  as  a 
singer.  He  passed  the  twenty  remaining  years 
of  his  life  in  a splendid  jxtlazzo,  a mile  from 
Bologna,  contemplating  for  hours  the  portraits 
of  Philip  V.,  Elisabeth,  and  Ferdinand,  in 
silence,  interrupted  only  by  tears  of  regTet.  He 
received  the  visits  of  strangers  courteously,  and 
showed  pleasure  in  conversing  with  them  about 
the  S]>anish  Court.  He  made  only  one  journey 
during  this  j>eriod,  to  Koine,  where  ho  cxjvatiated 
to  the  Po(ie  on  tho  riches  and  honours  he  had 
enjoyed  at  Madrid.  The  Holy  Father  Answered, 
* Avete  fatta  tanta  fortuna  costa,  perche  vi  aveto 
trovato  le  gioie,  che  avete  jsjrdute  in  quh.’ 

When  Burney  saw  him  at  Bologna  in  1771, 
though  he  no  longer  sang,  he  played  on  tho 
viol  d’amour  and  harjwichord,  and  comjKised  for 
those  instruments.  He  had  also  a collection  of 
keyed  instmmentsin  which  betook  great  delight, 
especially  a piano  made  at  Florence  in  1730, 
w’hich  he  called  Rafael  d'Urbim.  Next  to  that, 
he  preferred  a harpsichord  which  had  been  given 
to  him  by  the  Queen  of  S}>ain  ; this  he  called 
Correggio , while  he  named  others  Titian , (rut do, 
etc.  He  hud  a fine  gallery  of  pictures  by  Murillo 
ami  Ximenes,  among  which  were  portraits  of  his 
royal  patrons,  and  several  of  himself,  one  by  his 
friend  Amiconi,  representing  him  with  Faustina 
ami  Metastasio.  The  latter  was  engraved  by 
I.  Wagner  at  London  (fol.),  and  is  uncommon  ; 
the  head  of  Farinelli  was  copied  from  it  again 
by  the  same  engraver,  but  reversed,  in  an  oval 
(4  to),  and  the  first  state  of  this  is  rare : it 
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supplied  Sir  J.  Hawkins  with  the  portrait  for 
his  History  of  Music.  C.  Lucy  also  painted 
Farinelli ; the  picture  was  engraved  (fol.)  in 
mezzotint,  1735,  by  Alex.  Van  Haecken,  and 
this  print  is  also  scarce. 

Fetia  falls  into  an  error  in  contradicting  the 
story  of  Farinclli’s  suggesting  to  Padre  Martini 
to  write  his  History  of  Music,  on  the  ground 
that  he  only  returned  to  Italy  in  1761,  four 
years  after  the  apjiear&nce  of  the  first  volume, 
and  had  no  previous  relations  with  the  learned 
author.  The  letter  quoted  above  shows  that  he 
was  in  correspondence  with  him  certainly  as 
early  as  April  1756,  when  he  writes  ill  answer 
to  a letter  of  Martini,  and,  after  adverting  to  the 
death  of  Bemacchi,  orders  twenty-four  copies 
of  his  work,  bound  in  red  morocco,  for  presents 
to  the  Queen  and  other  notabilities  of  the  Court. 
It  is  therefore  quite  possible  that  their  corre- 
spondence originated  even  long  before  this.  They 
remained  in  the  closest  intimacy  until  death 
separated  them  by  the  decease  of  Farinelli,  July 
15,  1782,  in  the  seventy-eighth  year  of  his  age. 

Martinelli  speaks  in  glowing  terms  of  this 
great  artist,  saying  that  he  hail  seven  or  eight 
notes  more  than  ordinary  singers,  and  these 
perfectly  sonorous,  equal,  and  clear ; that  he  had 
also  much  knowledge  of  music,  and  was  a worthy 
pupil  of  Porpora.  Mancini,  a great  master  of 
ringing,  and  a fellow-pupil  of  Bernacchi  with 
Farinelli,  sj*eaks  of  him  with  yet  more  en- 
thusiasm. 4 His  voice,’  he  says,  ‘was  thought 
a marvel,  because  it  was  so  perfect,  so  powerful, 
so  sonorous,  and  so  rich  in  its  extent,  both  in  the 
high  and  the  low  parts  of  the  register,  that  its 
equal  has  never  been  heard  in  our  times.  He 
was,  moreover,  endowed  with  a creative  genius 
which  inspired  him  with  embellishments  so  new 
and  so  astonishing  that  no  one  was  able  to 
imitate  them.  The  art  of  taking  and  keeping 
the  breath  so  softly  and  easily  that  no  one  could 
perceive  it  began  and  died  with  him.  The 
qualities  in  which  he  excelled  were  the  evenness 
of  his  voice,  the  art  of  swelling  its  sound,  the 
portamento , the  union  of  the  registers,  a surprising 
agility,  a graceful  and  pathetic  style,  and  a shake 
as  admirable  as  it  was  rare.  There  was  no 
branch  of  the  art  which  he  did  not  carry  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  perfection  ....  The  successes 
which  he  obtained  in  his  youth  did  not  prevent 
him  from  continuing  to  study  ; and  this  great 
artist  applied  himself  with  so  much  perseverance 
that  he  contrived  to  change  in  some  measure  his 
style  and  to  acquire  another  and  superior  method, 
when  his  name  was  already  famous  and  his 
fortune  brilliant.’  Such  was  Farinelli,  as  superior 
to  the  great  singers  of  his  own  period  as  they 
were  to  those  of  more  recent  times.  j.  m. 

FARINELLI,  Giuseppe,  composer,  born  at 
Este.  May  7,  1769  : in  1786  entered  the  Con- 
servators de’  Turchini  at  Naples,  where  be 
studied  accompaniment  under  Fago,  and  com- 
position under  Sala  and  Tritto.  In  1808  he 


was  in  Venice,  and  1810-17  at  Turin.  In  1819 
he  was  appointed  chapel- master  at  Trieste,  where 
he  died  Dec.  12,  1836.  Ho  comj>osed  an  im- 
mense number  of  operas  (Fctis  enumerates  forty, 
and  Riemann  gives  the  number  as  fifty-eight)  in 
avowed  imitation  of  Cimarosa,  which,  however, 
were  more  successful  than  the  majority  of  imita- 
tions. A duet  ho  introduced  into  the  * Matri- 
monio  Segreto’  has  been  mistaken  for  Cimarosa’s 
own  composition.  He  also  wrote  a mass,  a five- 
part  ‘Christo  eleison,'  a ‘Stabat’  in  two  parts, 
and  other  church  music.  M.  c.  c. 

FARMER,  John  (fi.  1591-1601),  an  inq>ort- 
ant  madrigalian  conqioser  of  the  Elizabethan 
period,  and  also  known  to  us  by  bis  skilful 
settings  for  four  voices  of  the  old  church 
psalm  tunes.  He  was  the  author  of  a little 
treatise  entitled — 

• Three*  and  »un»Iry  w»le*  of  two  part*  in  on*,  to  th*  number  of 
fortie,  upon  on*  pUyn  Hon* ; •omttiniM  placing  th*  ground  above 
and  two  part*  benrthe,  and  oth*r*hlle  tl»*  ground  brticthr  and  two 
part*  at>ov«,  or  again*.  other*!**  the  ground  sometime*  In  the 
mlddtwt  betweene  both,  and  likewise  other  Conceit**,  which  ..re 
pUlnlle  act  down*  for  the  Profit*  of  th«a*  which  would  attain*  unto 
Knowledge.  Performed  and  puhllihrd  by  J..hn  Farmer  III  favour* 
of  *och  a*  love  Muaickr,  with  th*  ready  way  to  Perfect  Knowledge. 
Imprinted  at  Leeulnn  by  TKoma*  EM*  lb * A uijnr  of  WUliam  Ryrtl, 
mid  nr*  to  be  tould  *»  flr-htil  St  re  Hr  nrrre  the  Royal  Erthaony*  at 
the  Autbor'i  kouer.  1501.' 

The  only  known  copy  now  extant  of  this 
tract,  which  is  dedicated  to  ‘ Edward  de  Vere, 
Earle  of  Oxenford,’  is  in  the  Bodleian  Library. 
It  consists  of  a series  of  examples  of  three-part 
counterpoint  in  different  orders,  and  seems  to 
have  attained  considerable  success.  Hawkins 
(Hist.  iii.  373)  says,  ‘Before  Bevin’s  time  the 
precepts  for  the  composition  of  Canon  were 
known  to  few.  Tallis,  Bird,  Waterhouse,  and 
Farmer  were  eminently  skilled  in  this  more 
abstruse  part  of  musical  practice.’ 

In  1599  was  published  ‘The  first  set  of 
English  Madrigals  to  Foure  Voyces.  Newly 
conijxjsed  by  John  Farmer,  Practicioner  in  the 
Arte  of  Musicque.  4to.  Printed  at  London  in 
Little  Saint  Helen's  by  William  Barley  the 
Assigns  of  Thomas  Morley,  and  are  to  be  sold 
at  his  shop j*  in  Orations- streets,  Anno  Dom. 
1599.’  This  work  also  is  dedicated  to  the 
‘ Earle  of  Oxenford,’  whom  Farmer  calls  his 
‘very  good  Lord  and  Master.’  In  the  address 
to  the  reader  he  claims  to  have  ‘fitly  liukt 
Musicke  to  Number,  os  each  give  to  other  their 
true  effect,  which  is  to  make  delight,  a virtue 
so  singular  in  the  Italians,  as  under  that  en- 
sign only  they  hazard  their  honour.'  The 
collection  consists  of  seventeen  madrigals,  six- 
teen of  which  are  for  four,  ami  the  seventeenth 
for  eight  voices. 

No  further  madrigals  of  Farmer’s  appear  to 
have  been  printed  except  the  fine  one  for  six 
voices,  ‘ Fair  Nymphs  I heard  one  telling,* 
which  he  contributed  to  the  ‘Triumphs  of 
Oriana ’ (1601).  This  and  his  delightful  ‘To 
take  the  air  a bonny  lass  was  walking  ’ are  the 
only  two  of  his  madrigals  familiar  to  the  present 
generation,  for  the  simple  but  much  to  be  re- 
gretted reason  that  no  others  arc  now  published. 
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Hawkins  gives  a four-part  madrigal  of  Far- 
mer's, ‘You  pretty  flowers ’ (the  first  of  the 
seventeen  mentioned  above),  in  the  Appendix 
to  his  History  of  Mask.  The  Library  of 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  the  Music  School 
contain  some  MS.  music  of  his,  and  there  are 
a few  of  his  hymn  tunes  in  MS.  at  the  British 
Museum. 

Farmer  was  one  of  the  most  important  con- 
tributors to  Tiioinas  Este's  4 Whole  Booke  of 
Psalmes,’  1592.  (See  Este.)  Ho  not  only  set 
all  the  canticles,  hymns,  etc.  (twelve  in  number) 
which  are  there  prefixed  to  the  Psalms  proper, 
but  also  five  of  the  psalm  tunes  themselves. 
Burney,  speaking  of  these  settings  {Hint.  iii. 
54),  says,  ‘The  counterpoint  is  constantly  simple, 
of  note  against  note,  hut  in  such  correct  and 
excellent  harmony  as  manifests  the  art  to  havo 
been  very  successfully  cultivates!  in  England  at 
that  time.’  The  following  interesting  example 
will  show  that  Farmer  was  not  unworthy  of 
Burney’s  encomium.  It  may  be  mentioned 
that  in  all  these  settings  the  melody  or  4 playn- 
song’ is  in  variably  given  to  the  voice  immediately 
alwve  the  boss ; generally  the  tenor,  but  in 
this  example  the  counter-tenor,  ns  this  tune 
is  set  for  two  trebles,  counter-tenor,  and 
bass.  The  rule  by  which  the  old  writers  intro- 
duced the  major  third  into  the  final  chord  of 
all  compositions  in  the  minor  mode  (see  Tierce 
l)E  Picahdie)  is  rigidly  observed  by  Farmer  | 
and  the  other  contributors  to  Este's  collection, 
not  only  at  the  end  of  each  psalm  tune,  but 
also  at  the  end  of  every  line  in  each  tune. 

Cheshire  Tutu — Psalm  146. 


My  Qo.1  I will  . 


cvn  • few. 


recently  nothing  has  been  known  of  his  life, 
except  that  he  was  living  in  London  at  the 
date  of  the  publication  of  his  madrigals  in  1599. 
From  an  inspection,  however,  of  the  Chapter 
Acts  of  Christ  Church  Cathedral,  Dublin  (kindly 
afforded  to  the  writer  by  the  Dean),  it  appears 
that  Farmer  preceded  Thomas  Bateson  as  organist 
of  that  Cathedral.  The  following  are  the  only 
Chapter  Acts  which  refer  to  him  : — 

1595.  Feb.  16.— Yt  is  ordered  ye  said  daie  by  tlm  Deane 
and  Chapter  that  Mr.  John  Fenner  shall  have  as  Mr.  of 
I the  children  & organist  for  this  year**  fkft**ene  pound* 
Currant  money  or  England  from  Candcima*  daie  last 
(vizt.)  of  the  Vicars  10*.  and  of  Mr.  DmM  20*.  and  of 
every  IHgnitie  10s.  ster.  and  the  rest  the  Proctor  of  the 
Church  is  to  make  upp. 

1590.  Aug.  10.  —The  said  daie  Robert  Jordan  resigned 
his  Viccars  Rowme  in  the  Chapter  house,  and  t he  same 
I daie  John  Farmer  was  sworn  ViccarCorrall  in  his  place. 

1697.  July  IS. — It  is  ordered  that  if  Mr.  John  Fenner 
doe  not  return  by  the  tirst  or  August  1597  that  then  ail 
Excuses  sett  a- part; — His  place  to  bee  voyd  in  this 
Church  for  depting  the  land  without  lycence. 

Although  there  are  no  subsequent  references 
in  the  Chapter  Acts  to  any  other  organist  until 
the  appointment  of  Bateson  in  1608-9,  it  seems 
most  probable  that  Farmer  went  straight  from 
Dublin  to  London  in  1597,  as  wo  find  him  resid- 
ing in  Broad  Street  in  1599.  l.  m4c.  l.  n. 

FARMER,  John,  horn  August  16,  1836,  at 
Nottingham,  received  his  musical  education  at 
the  Leipzig  Consenratorinm,  ami  subsequently 
under  Amlrae  Spaeth  at  Saxe-Coburg.  He  was 
a teacher  of  music  at  Zurich,  and  subsequently 
music  master  at  Harrow  School  from  1862  to 
1 885,  where  he  obtained  great  jiopularity.  Ho 
became  organist  in  Balliol  College  in  1885, 
where  he  instituted  in  the  College  Hall  a series 
of  Sunday  and  Monday  evening  concerts  for  the 
performance  of  glees,  part-songs,  etc.,  as  well 
os  the  * Balliol  College  Musical  Society.'  His 
comjwsitions  include  ‘Christ  and  his  Soldiers,’ 
oratorio,  1878;  a ‘Requiem  in  memory  of 
departed  Harrow  friends’  ; ‘ Cinderella,' a fairy 
I opera,  1882  ; ‘Nursery  Rhymes  Quadrilles,’  for 
chorus  ami  orchestra,  four  sets  ; * Hunting  Songs 
Quadrilles,'  for  same  ; songs,  etc.  He  edited 
‘ Hymns  and  Tunes  for  High  Schools  ’ ; the 
4 Harrow  Glee  Book,’ 4 Harrow  School  Marches,’ 

| 4 Harrow  School  Songs,’  etc.,  as  well  as  two 
I volumes  of  Bach  for  the  use  of  High  Schools, 
j [For  some  years  before  his  death,  which  took 
place  at  Oxford,  July  17,  1901,  he  had  been 
I examiner  for  the  Society  of  Arts.  In  a warmly 
1 appreciative  article  on  him  in  the  Musical  Gazette 
j for  Dec.  1901,  Ins  successor  at  Balliol,  Dr.  Ernst 
| Walker,  wrote,  4 He  struck  out  a line  for  him- 
self, and  spent  himself  royally  and  with  abso- 
lute self-sacrifice  in  the  ]K>pularisation  of  good, 
and  only  good,  music  among  the  naturally 
j more  or  less  unmusical.']  A.  c. 

FARMER,  Thomas,  Mus.Bac.,  was  originally 
one  of  the  Waits  of  London,  and  graduated  at 
' Cambridge  in  1684.  He  coni]K>sed  instrumental 
music  for  the  theatre,  and  contributed  some 


Nothing  is  known  as  to  either  the  dates  or 
places  of  Farmer’s  birth  and  death  ; and  until  1 songs  to  the  second  edition  of  Playford’s  Choice 
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Ayres,  1675,  to  The  Theater  of  Music,  1685-87,  i 
anti  to  D’Urfey’s  Third  Collection  of  Songs, 
1685.  In  1686  he  published  ‘A  Consort  of  j 
Mnsick  in  four  parts,  containing  thirty-three  | 
Lessons  beginning  with  an  Overture,'  and  in 
1690  ‘ A Second  Consort  of  Musick  in  four  parts, 
containing  eleven  Lessons,  beginning  with  a 
Ground.'  [In  Apollo' s Banquet  is  ‘Mr.  Farmer’s 
Magot  for  violins';  Fanner  also  wrote  music  for 
‘The  Princess  of  Clove’  in  1682  (Brit.  Mus.  Add. 
MSS.  29,283-5).]  Purcell  composed  an  elegy,  I 
written  by  Nahum  Tate,  upon  his  death  (printed 
in  Orpheus  Britan  nicus , ii.  35),  from  which  it 
is  certain  that  he  died  before  1695.  w.  H.  H. 

FARNABY”,  Giles,  Mus. Bac. , was  of  the 
family  of  Farnaby  of  Truro.  He  commenced  j 
the  study  of  music  about  1580  [was  living  in 
London  in  1589  (Churchwardens’  accounts  of 
St.  Helen’s,  Bishopsgate)],  and  on  July  7,  1592,  ! 
graduated  at  Oxford  as  Bachelor  of  Music  ; | 
stating  in  his  supjdieat  that  he  had  studied  music 
for  twelve  years  (Wood’s  Patti , ed.  Bliss,  i.  257). 
He  was  one  of  the  ten  composers  employed  by 
Thomas  Este  to  harmonise  the  tunes  for  his 
‘ Whole  Booke  of  Psalines  ’ published  in  1592. 
In  1598  he  published  ‘Canzonets  to  foure  voyees, 
with  a song  of  eight  parts,’  with  commendatory 
verses  prefixed  by  Antony  Holborne,  John  Dow- 
land.  Richard  Alison,  and  Hugh  Holland.  A 
madrigal  by  Farnaby,  * Come,  Charon,  come,’  is 
in  the  Royal  College  of  Music,  and  another, 
•Construe  my  meaning,’  has  been  edited  by 
W.  B.  Squire.  W.  H.  H. 

There  are  a number  of  pieces  by  him  in 
the  PUxwUliam  Virginal  Book  (see  VIRGINAL 
Mrsic),  among  which  is  a curious  composition 
fortwo  virginals,  and  a transcription  forvirginals 
of  his  own  madrigal  ‘Daphne  on  the  Rainebowe.* 
The  same  volume  contains  four  pieces  by  his 
son,  Richard  Farnaby,  of  whom  nothing  is 
known.  Giles  Farnaby  contributed  harmonies 
to  some  of  the  tunes  in  Iiavenscroft’s  Psalter 
(1621).  Wood's  statement  that  he  was  a native 
of  Truro  is  probably  correct,  though  the  name 
does  not  ocrur  in  the  Visitation  of  Cornwall 
of  1620.  Thomas  Farnaby ’s  wife  came  from 
Launceston.  He  lived  most  of  his  life  in  London 
and  Seveuoaks,  and  his  descendants  remained 
in  Kent  ; but  the  early  history  of  the  family  is 
obscure,  and  the  connection  between  Giles  and 
Thomas  Farnaby  the  Kentish  schoolmaster  can- 
not be  traced.  [Additions  by  w.  ii.  s.,  and 
from  the  Diet,  of  Xat.  Biog .] 

FARR  ANT,  John.  According  to  Hawkins 
there  were  two  musicians  of  this  name,  who  both 
flourished  about  the  year  1600.  It  is  quite 
probable  that  there  was  only  one,  who  was  organ- 
ist of  Ely  in  1567-72  ; of  Hereford,  1592-93  ; 1 
Christ  Church,  Newgate  Street,  London,  and 
Salisbury  Cathedral,  1598-1602.  A service 
attributed  to  Richard  Farrant  is  the  work  of 

t n*  ' •*»*  numd  for  roiling  *rn1  rontamelfmu  i|wh«  to  Mr. 
CafttuM  In  ih*  ball  »t  ■upper-tlm#'  .H» verbal'*  Patti  IlrrrfordcHto 


John  Farrant  (West’s  Cathedral  Organists,  pp. 
29,  41,  78).  m. 

FARRANT,  Richard,  was  one  of  the  Gentle- 
men of  the  Cha]»el  Royal  in  the  16th  century. 
The  date  of  his  first  ap]x>intment  is  not  known, 
[he  was  a monitor  of  the  chapel  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  VI.]  but  he  resigned  in  April 
1564,  on  becoming  Master  of  the  Children  of 
St.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor,  of  which  he  is 
said  to  have  been  also  a lay  vicar  and  organist. 
During  his  tenureof  office  at  Windsor  he  occupied 
‘ a dwelling  house  within  the  Castle,  called  the 
Old  Commons.’  On  Nov.  5,  1569,  ho  was  re- 
apjtointed  a Gentleman  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  and 
remained  such  until  his  death,  which  occurred 
on  Nov.  30,  1580.  Fnrrant’s  church  music 
merits  all  the  eulogy  which  has  been  bestowed 
ujxin  it  for  solemnity  and  pathos.  The  service 
printed  by  Boyce  in  (I  minor  and  given  by  Ttid- 
way  (Brit.  Mus.,  Hail.  MSS.  7337  and  7338)  in  A 
minor  [is  almost  certainly  by  John  Farrant,  who 
was  possibly  his  son].  His  two  anthems,  ‘ Call 
to  remembrance  ’ and  * Hide  not  Thou  Thy  face  ' 
were  for  many  years  performed  on  Maundy 
Thursday  during  the  distribution  of  the  royal 
bounty.  The  beautiful  anthem,  ‘Lord,  for  Thy 
tender  mercies’  sake  ’ (the  words  from  Lydley’a 
Prayers),  was  long  assigned  to  Farrant,  although 
it  is  attributed  by  earlier  writers  to  John  Hilton. 
Tudway(Harl.  MSS.  7340)  gives  another  anthem 
— *0  Lxml,  Almighty,’  full,  four  voices— as  his, 

| but  this  is  questionable.  [Various  [Kaymeuts  for 
the  plays  produced  at  Court  by  Farrant’s  boys 
are  entered  in  the  Acts  of  the  Privy  Council, 
under  dates  between  1566  and  1579.] 

His  son,  Daniel,  was  one  of  the  first  authors 
who  set  lessous  ‘ lyra  way  ’ for  the  viol,  after  the 
I manner  of  the  old  English  lute  or  bandora,  in 
the  time  of  Charles  1.  [He  was  violist  in  the 
King’s  band  between  1606  or  1607  and  1625 
(Nagel,  Annul  en  der  tnglisehcn  Hofmusik  in  the 
Monatshefte  f.  Mnsikgcsrh.  1894-95).  A book 
of  organ  pieces  by  him  is  in  the  Cathedral  library 
of  Durham.]  w.  h.  h.  Additions  from  Mr.  G. 
E.  P.  Arkwright,  the  Quellen-Lexikon,  etc. 

FARRENC,  Jacques  Hii-rolytk  Aristide, 
bom  at  Marseilles,  April  9,  1794,  died  in  Paris, 
Jan.  31, 1865,  composed  some  pieces  for  the  flute, 
but  is  best  known  as  a writer  on  music.  He  took 
an  im{K>rtant  part  in  the  second  editiou  of  Fetis’s 
Biograph  it  un  iverselle , and  wrote  the  biograph  ical 
notices  in  Madame  Farrenc’s  Trisordes  I*ianistes. 
He  also  contributed  critiques  to  La  France 
musieale,  and  La  Revue  de  Musique  aneienne 
ct  moderne  (Rennes,  1858).  Some  of  his  valu- 
able notes  and  unpublished  articles  are  among 
the  MSS.  in  the  library  of  the  Paris  Conserva- 
toire. 

His  wife  Louise — born  in  Paris,  May  31 , 1 804  ; 
died  there,  Sept.  15,  1875 — was  a sister  of  the 
sculptor  Auguste  Dumont,  and  aunt  of  Ernest 
Reyer.  She  studied  under  Reicha,  and  at  an 
early  age  could  compose  both  for  the  orchestra 
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and  piano.  She  married  in  1821,  and  made 
several  professional  tours  in  France  with  her 
husband,  both  [>erforming  in  public  with  great 
success.  Maritime  Farrenc  was  not  only  a clever 
woman,  but  an  able  and  conscientious  teacher, 
as  is  shown  by  the  many  excellent  female  pupils 
she  trained  during  the  thirty  years  sho  was  pro- 
fessor of  the  piano  at  the  Conservatoire  (Nov. 
184 2 -Jan.  1873).  Besides  some  remarkable 
etudes,  sonatas,  and  pieces  for  the  pianoforte, 
she  com  posed  sonatas  for  piano  and  violin  or  violon- 
cello, trios,  two  quintets,  a sestet,  and  a nonet,  for 
which  works  she  obtained  in  1869  the  prize  of 
the  Academic  dee  Beaux  Arts  for  chamber-music. 
She  also  wrote  two  symphonies  and  three  over- 
tures for  full  orchestra,  and  several  of  her  more 
important  compositions  were  performed  at  the 
Conservatoire  concerts.  More  than  by  all  these, 
however,  her  name  will  be  perpetuated  by  the 
Trisor  des  Pianist es,  a real  anthology  of  music, 
containing  chefs-d'oeuvre  of  all  the  classical 
masters  of  the  harpsichord  and  pianoforte  from 
the  1 6th  century  down  to  Weber  and  Chopin,  as 
well  as  more  modern  works  of  the  highest  value. 
[Her  Traiti  dcs  abbreviations  was  published  in 
1897.  See  also  TnrtsoB  DE8  Pianxstes.]  a.  c. 

FASCH,  Johann  Fkieduioii , bom  at  Buttel- 
stedt  (Weimar),  April  15,  1688,  was  a chorister 
at  Weissenfels  in  1699,  a scholar  of  the  Thomas* 
schule  in  Leipzig  from  1701  to  1707,  where  he 
studied  law  as  well  as  music,  the  latter  under 
Kuhnau.  He  founded  a 'Collegium  inusicum,’ 
which  seems  to  have  been  the  ancestor  of  the 
* Grosses  Concert’  and  so  of  the  Gewandhaus 
concerts  ; he  wrote  overtures  for  the  society  in 
the  style  of  Telemann,  and  composed  three 
operas  for  the  Naum  burg  fair  and  elsewhere. 
Iu  1714,  after  leading  a wandering  Life  for  some 
years,  he  was  an  official  secretary  at  Gera,  and 
in  1719  went  to  Zeitz  as  organist  and  4 Hath* 
schreiber,’  where  he  remained  for  two  years. 
In  1721  he  took  service  with  Count  Morzini  at 
Lucavefi  in  Bohemia,  and  in  1722  was  appointed 
court  c&pellmeister  at  Zerbst,  where  he  died,  Dec. 
5,  1768.  Ho  was  invited  to  compete  for  the 
post  of  cantor  at  the  Thomasschule  against  Bach, 
but  apparently  refused  to  do  so.  (Spitta, 
J.  S.  liach  (Engl,  tranal.),  ii.  181.)  Bach  held 
Fasch’s  music  in  high  esteem,  and  copied  out 
five  orchestral  suites  of  his.  In  the  collection 
of  music  left  by  Philipp  Emanuel  Bach  was  a 
whole  set  of  church  cantatas  by  Fasch.  Several 
masses,  a requiem,  eleven  church  cantatas  and 
motets,  one  Passion -setting,  various  overtures, 
trios,  sonatas,  etc.,  are  preserved  in  MS.  at 
Leipzig,  Dresden,  Berlin,  and  Brussels  (see 
Quellcn-Lexikon,  from  which,  with  Ricmann's 
Ltxikon , the  above  particulars  are  taken).  Fasch’s 
son, 

Caul  Friedrich  Christian  Fasch,  founder 
of  the  'Singakademie'  at  Berlin,  was  born  Nov. 

1 8,  1736,  at  Zerbst.  As  a child  he  was  delicate, 
and  much  indulged.  He  made  rapid  progress  on 


the  violin  and  clavier,  and  in  the  rudiments  of 
harmony.  After  a short  stay  at  Coethen,  where 
he  made  his  first  attempts  at  composition  in 
church -music,  he  was  sent  to  Strelitz.  Here  he 
continued  h is  st  udies  under  Hertel,  in  all  branches 
of  music,  but  especially  in  accompaniment,  at 
that  time  a difficult  art,  as  the  accompanist  had 
only  the  figured  Iwiss  to  guide  him.  In  1751 
Linicke,  the  court  clavierist,  having  declined  to 
accompany  Franz  Benda,  Fasch  offered  to  supply 
his  place  at  the  harpsichord,  and  Benda’s  praises 
incited  him  to  still  greater  efforts.  After  his 
return  to  Zerbst  ho  was  sent  to  complete  his 
education  at  Klosterbergen  near  Magdeburg. 
Benda  had  not  forgotten  their  meeting,  and  in 
1756,  when  just  twenty,  Fasch  was  apjioiuted 
on  his  recommendation  acconqtanist  to  Frederick 
the  Great.  His  coadjutor  was  no  less  a person 
than  Emanuel  Bach ; they  took  it  in  turns  to 
accomjvany  the  King’s  flute-concertos,  and  os  soon 
as  Fasch  had  become  accustomed  to  the  royal 
amateur's  impetuous  stylo  of  execution,  his 
accomiianiments  gave  every  satisfaction.  The 
Seven  Years'  War  put  an  end  to  Frederick’s  flute- 
playing, and  as  Fasch  received  his  salary  (300 
thalers)  in  [wiper,  worth  only  a fifth  part  of 
its  nominal  value, — a misfortune  in  which  he 
anticipated  Beethoven — he  was  compelled  to 
maintain  himself  by  giving  lessons.  For  his 
lessons  in  coin]>osition  he  made  a collection  of 
several  thousand  examples.  About  the  same 
time  ho  wrote  several  most  ingenious  canons, 
particularly  one  for  twenty-five  voices  containing 
live  canons  put  together,  one  being  in  seven  j»arts, 
one  in  six,  and  three  in  four  [tarts.  After  the 
battle  of  Torgau  the  King  granted  him  an 
addition  of  100  thalers  to  his  salary,  but  the 
increase  covered  the  direction  of  the  oj>era,  which 
was  put  into  his  hands  from  1774  to  1776.  After 
the  war  of  the  Bavariau  succession  Frederick  gave 
up  his  practice,  and  Fasch  was  free  to  follow  his 
natural  inclination  for  church  music.  In  1783, 
incited  by  a 16-[>art  Mass  of  Benevoli's,  which 
Reichardt  hail  brought  from  Italy,  he  wrote  one 
for  the  same  number  of  voices,  which,  however, 
proved  too  difficult  for  the  court-singers.  He 
retained  his  post  after  Frederick's  death,  but 
occupied  himself  chiefly  with  composition  and 
teaching.  In  the  summer  of  1790,  as  he  himself 
tells  us,  he  began  choral -meetings  in  the  summer- 
house of  Geheimrath  Milow,  which  resulted  in 
the  'Singakademie,’ an  institution  which  under 
his  pupil  and  successor  Zelter  became  very 
popular,  and  exorcised  an  important  influent!©  on 
musical  taste  in  Berlin  for  many  years.  Before 
his  death  Fasch  was  twice  visited  by  Beethoven, 
who  spent  some  time  In  Berlin  in  the  summer  of 
1796.  On  the  first  occasion,  June  21,  he  heard 
a chorale,  the  three  first  numbers  of  Faseh’s 
mass,  and  several  movements  from  his  119th 
Psalm,  and  he  himself  extem|>orised  on  one  of 
the  subjects  of  the  latter.  On  the  28th  he  re- 
appeared and  again  extemporised,  to  the  delight 
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of  Fasch  8 scholars,  who,  os  Beethoven  used  to  i 
say,  pressed  round  him  and  could  not  applaud 
for  tears  (Thayer's  Beethoven,  ii.  13).  The 
Academy  at  that  date  was  about  ninety  strong, 
butat  the  time  of  Faach's  death,  August  3, 1 800, 
it  had  increased  to  147.  In  accordance  with  a 
wish  expressed  in  his  will,  the  Academy  performed 
Mozart's  Requiem  to  his  memory — for  the  first 
time  in  Berlin.  The  receipts  amounted  to  1200 
thalers,  an  extraordinary  sum  in  those  days,  and  j 
were  applied  to  founding  a Fund  for  the  per- 
petual maintenance  of  a poor  family.  In  1801 
Zelter  published  his  Life — a brochure  of  sixty- 
two  pages  4to,  with  a ]*>rtrait.  In  1839  the  | 
Academy  published  Faseh's  best  sacred  works  in 
six  volumes.  A seventh,  issued  by  the  representa- 
tives of  Zelter,  contains  the  mass  and  the  canon 
aliove  alluded  to.  Of  his  oratorio  ‘ Giuseppe 
riconosciuto, ' performed  in  1774,  one  terzetto  , 
alone  remains,  Fasch  having  destroyed  the  rest, 
together  with  several  other  works  conqiosed 
before  the  16-part  mass.  As  a master  of  com- 
position in  many  parts,  Fasch  is  the  last  repre- 
sentative of  the  great  school  of  sacred  conqiosers 
which  lasted  so  long  in  Italy,  and  his  works  are 
worth  studying.  They  combine  the  severity  of 
ancient  forms  with  modem  harmony  and  a fine 
vein  of  melody,  and  constitute  a mine  which 
would  well  repay  investigation.  [For  list  of 
extant  works,  see  the  Quellcn- Lexik\m.]  F.  o. 

KAURI*!,  Gabriel  Urbain,  bom  May  13, 
1845,  at  Pamiers  (Ariege),  studied  at  Paris  with 
Niedermeyer,  the  founder  of  the  tcolede  Musique 
religieuse  ; also  under  Dietach  and  Saint-Saens. 
His  first  appointment  on  leaving  the  school  in  | 
1866  was  that  of  organist  at  St.  Sauveur,  Rennes ; 
in  1870  he  returned  to  Paris,  and  after  holding 
the  post*  of  accompanying  organist  at  St.  Sulpice 
and  principal  organist  at  St.  Ilonore,  became 
maitre  de  chajielle  at  the  Madeleine,  [where  he 
became  organist  in  1896  ; in  the  same  year  he 
was  appointed  a professor  of  composition  in  the 
Conservatoire].  He  became  known  as  a com- 
poser by  his  touching  and  original  songs,  of 
which  a selection  of  twenty  was  published  by 
Hanielle,  and  ‘Le  Po£me  d’Amour'  by  Durand 
and  Schoenewerk,  but  his  compositions  in  this 
class  are  very  numerous.  [Among  the  most  re- 
markable of  his  later  lyrics  may  be  mentioned 
‘ Apre*  un  reve,'  4 En  Prh*re,’  and  ‘ Los  Roses 
d'lsjiahaii.']  He  has  also  published  many  piano- 
forte pieces ; at  the  Societe  Nationale  de  Musique 
lie  produced  a Cantique  de  Racine,  duets  for 
female  voices,  and  a violin  sonata,  afterwards 
played  at  the  Trocadlro,  on  July  5,  1878,  which 
last  has  become  popular  in  Germany.  Among  his 
most  remarkable  works,  besides  a Berceuse  and 
Romance  for  violin  and  orchestra,  a beautiful 
£legie  for  violoncello,  two  Quartets  for  piano 
and  strings  (1882  and  1887),  two  for  strings 
alone,  and  a Violin  Concerto,  we  may  mention 
an  Orchestral  Suite  (Salle  Herz,  Feb.  13,  1874), 
a pretty  4 Chceur  des  Djinns  ’ (Trocadero,  June 


' 27,  1878),  a symphony  in  D minor  (Ch&tclet, 
March  15,  1885),  a one-act  operetta,  * L’Or- 
ganiste,’  at  the  Salle  Duprez,  1885,  a Requiem 
(Madeleine,  Jan.  16,  1888),  and  a choral  work, 
4 La  Naissance  de  Venus’  (Colonne  Concerts, 
1895,  Leeds  Festival,  1898).  [‘  Madrigal,’  op. 

35,  lor  vocal  quartet  and  orchestra  ; ‘Pavane,’ 
op.  50,  for  orchestra  and  chorus  ad  lib. ; five 
Melodies,  op.  58,  to  Verlaine’s  poems  ; a piano 
I quintet,  op.  60  ; 4 La  Boune  Chanson, ' op.  61  ; 
nine  songs  to  Verlaine's  words,  are  among  the 
most  imjK>rtunt  of  his  recent  works.]  Music  to 
various  plays  has  been  written  from  time  to 
i time,  such  as  that  to  Dumas's  ‘ Caligula ' 
(Odeon,  1888),  Ed.  Harancourt's  4 Shy  lock ' 
(adapted  from  Shakesjieare,  Odeon,  1889), 
Maeterlinck's  4 Pelleas  ct  Melisande  ’ (English 
version  produced  at  the  Prince  of  Wales's 
, Theatre,  June  21,  1898),  and  Lorrain  and 
Herold’s  4 Promlthee  ’ (Beziers,  1900).  In  1885 
and  1893  the  Prix  Chartier  was  awarded  to 
him.  In  1892  he  succeeded  Guiraud  as  In- 
spected des  Beaux -Arts,  and  in  June  1905 
succeeded  Theodore  Dubois  as  Director  of  the 
Paris  Conservatoire.  a.  j. 

FAURE,  Jean -Baptiste,  son  of  a singer  in 
the  church  at  Moujins,  where  he  was  horn,  Jan. 
15,  1830.  When  he  was  three  the  family  re- 
moved to  Paris,  and  when  he  was  seven  his  father 
died.  In  1843  he  entered  the  solfeggio  class 
in  the  Conservatoire,  and  soon  after  the  mattriu 
of  the  Madeleine,  where  he  was  under  Trevaux, 
an  excellent  teacher,  to  whom  he  owes  his  sound 
knowledge  of  music.  After  the  breaking  of  his 
I voice  he  took  up  the  piano  and  double  baas,  and 
was  for  some  time  a member  of  the  hand  at  the 
Odeon  theatre.  When  his  voice  had  recovered 
he  joined  the  chorus  of  the  Theatre  Italien,  and 
in  Nov.  1850  again  entered  the  Conservatoire, 
and  in  1852  obtained  the  first  prizes  for  singing 
and  for  oj**ra-comique.  He  made  his  debut  Oct. 
20,  1852,  at  the  Opera  Comique,  in  Masai’s 
‘Galathee,*  after  which  he  advanced  steadily 
through  various  roles  until  his  creation  of  the 
parts  of  Justin  in  Grisar's  ‘Chien  du  Jardinier* ; 
the  Duke  of  Greenwich  in  Auber’s  4 Jenny  Bell,* 
in  1855  ; the  Marquis  d’Herigny  in  Auber’s 
4 Manon  Lescaut';  the  Marquis  de  Valbreuso 
in  Clapisson's  4 Sylphe  ’ 1 in  1856;  Crlvecceur 
in  Gevaert’s  1 Quentin  Durward  ’ in  1858  ; Hoel 
in  Meyerbeer’s  4 Pan! on  du  Ploermel’  in  1859 
placed  him  in  the  front  rank.  [Among  his 
! greatest  successes  were  the  ]iarts  of  Malipieri 
in  1 Haydee  ’ ; Peter  the  Great  in  4 L'Etoile  du 
Nord';  and  the  title  rOle  in  Nicolo’s  ‘Joconde.’ 
On  Sept.  28,  1861,  he  made  his  first  apj»earanee 
I at  the  0|M>ra  as  Julien  de  Medicis  in  Ponia* 
towski’s  ' Pierre  de  Medicis,'  and  remained  there 
as  principal  baritone  for  nearly  seventeen  years. 
His  new  parts  were  in  Masse's  1 La  Mule  de 
Pedro,’  in  1863  ; Nelusko  in  4 L'Africaine,' 

* Pint  prod  owl  at  Baden  Baden.  Faure  achieved  a notable  tnur 
frrm  therein,  singing  baritone  un  the  and  tenur  brblud 
the  mom. 
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April  26, 1865,  chosen  for  this  part  by  Meyerbeer 
himself ; the  Marquis  de  Posa  in  Verdi’s  ‘ Don 
Carlos,’  in  1867  ; the  title  part  in  Thomas's 
‘Hamlet,’  1868;  Mcphistophcles  on  the  first 
performance  of 1 Faust  * 1 at  the  Ojw*ra,  March  3, 
1869;  Paddock  in  Diaz’s  ‘Coupe  du  Roi  de 
Thule,’  and  Charles  VII.  in  Mcrmet’s  ‘Jeanne 
d’Arc,’  in  1873.  He  made  his  final  ap|>earance 
there  on  May  13,  1876,  iu  his  great  part 
Hamlet,  in  which  his  acting  was  founded  on 
his  boyish  recollections  of  Macready  iu  that 
part  in  Paris.  {Musical  World.) 

In  London  he  first  appeared  at  Coven  t Garden, 
April  10,  1860,  as  Hoel,  and  returned  there 
every  season  until  1866,  excepting  1865.  His 
jvarts  included  Don  Juan,  Figaro  in  * Le  Nozze,’ 
Tell,  Assur,  Fernando  in  ‘ La  Gazza  Ladra,* 
Alfonso  XL,  Pietro  in  ‘Masaniello,’ Rudolph  in 
‘ Son nam hula,’  St.  Bris,  Peter  the  Great,  and,  on 
July  2,  1863,  Mephistopheles  on  production  of 
* Faust,’  iu  which  he  has  never  been  surpassed. 

In  1870  he  played,  at  Drury  Lane,  Iago  in 
the  revival  of  Rossini's  * Otello  * ; Lotario  on 
the  production  iu  England  of  * Mignon,’  etc. 
From  1871  to  1875  inclusive  he  was  again  at 
Covent  Garden,  for  the  first  time  there  as  Ham- 
let, CosjMir,  and  the  Cacique  on  the  production  of 
Gomez’s  ‘Guarany.’  Iu  1876  lie  sung  at  Drury 
Lane  ; and  in  1877  at  Her  Majesty’s  for  the 
first  time  in  England  as  De  Ncvers,  and  Alfonso 
in  ‘ Luorezia,’  which  |>art  he  played,  May  19, 
1877,  on  the  occasion  of  the  last  appearance  on 
the  stage  of  Therese  Titiens.  In  1857  he  was 
for  a short  time  Professor  of  singing  at  the  Paris 
Conservatoire.  In  1870-72  he  sang  with  great 
success  in  opera  at  Brussels,  ami  on  Jan.  27, 
1872,  was  appointed  Inspector  of  the  singing 
classes  at  the  Conservatoire  there.2  In  1861 
he  apjie&red  at  Berlin  at  Meyerbeer's  request, 
but  the  tremolo  in  his  voice  did  not  please  the 
Germans.  In  1878,  however,  he  sang  in  Italian 
at  Vienna  with  the  greatest  success  in  two  of  his 
best  parts,  Don  Juan  and  Mephistopheles,  etc., 
and  was  appointed  by  the  Emperor  of  Austria 
' Ini{»erial  Chamber  Singer.’  He  also  sang  in 
concert  tour  of  the  French  provinces,  but  for  a 
long  time  past  he  has  lived  in  retirement.] 

Faure  is  a good  musician  and  a fine  actor. 
He  is  also  a collector  of  pictures  and  a man  of 
great  culture.  His  voice  is  a baritone  of  great 
extent  and  of  very  fine  quality.  In  1859  he 
married  Mademoiselle  Lel'ebvre  (1828-1905), 
the  chief  actress  of  Dugazon  roles  at  the  Opera 
Coraique.  Ho  1ms  published  two  books  of  songs 
(Heugel),  and  a Truitt  in  1886.  o. ; additions 
by  a.  c. 

FAUST.  Music  to  Goethe’s  * Faust’  was  com- 
loosed  by  Lindpaintner,  and  appears  to  have  been 
produced  at  Stuttgart  in  June  1832;  also  by 
Prince  Radziwill,  the  score  of  which  was  published 
in  1 836.  SpohrV  Faust ' (words  by  Bernhard),  a 

• He  hiul  jurvluiuly  played  thla  putt  Id  London,  <1  urine  ftw 
•eneoni.  IWMH, 

* lmudou  i rhMtrr  de  la  MoaitaU. 


romantic  opera  in  two  acts,  is  in  no  respect  con- 
nected with  Goethe’s  play.  It  was  composed  at 
Vienna  in  1813  for  the  Theater  an  der  Wien,  but 
was  first  j)erformed  at  Frankfort  in  March  1818, 
ami  was  for  many  years  a great  favourite.  It 
was  produced  in  London  by  a German  comjtany 
at  the  Prince’s  Theatre,  May  21,  1840;  and  in 
Italian  ut  Coven t Garden  under  S{M>lir’s  baton, 
July  15,  1852.  o. 

The  musical  settings  that  are  now  best  known 
are  the  following : — (i.)  Faust,  opera  in  five  acts; 
words  after  Goethe,  by  Barbier  and  Carre ; music 
by  Gounod.  Produced  at  the  Theatre  Lyrique, 
March  19,  1859  ; at  the  Grand  Opera,  March 
3,  1869;  Her  Majesty’s  Theatre,  as  ‘Faust,’ 
June  11,  1 863  (selections  had  previously  been 
sung  at  the  Canterbury  Music  Hall,  West- 
minster); at  the  Royal  Italian  0]>era,  Covent 
I Garden,  as  ‘ Faust  e Margherita,’  July  2,  1863  ; 

I in  English  (by  Chorley),  as  ‘ Faust,'  at  Her 
1 Majesty's,  Jan.  23,  1861.  In  Germany  some- 
times known  as  ‘ Margarethe.’ 

(ii.)  La  Damnation  de  Faust,  dramatic 
legend  in  four  |«irts  ; the  words  partly  adapted 
from  Gerard  de  Nerval’s  version  of  Goethe,  partly 
written  by  M.  Gandonniere,  and  partly  by  Berlioz 
himself.  Composed  by  Berlioz  (op.  24).  Per* 
formed  (as  a concert) at  tbeOplra  Comique,  Paris, 
Dec.  6,  1846  ; two  parts  given  under  Berlioz 
at  Drury  Lane,  London,  Feb.  7,  1848,  selections 
at  the  same  place,  June  29  of  the  same  year,  and 
at  the  New  Philharmonic  Concert  of  Juno  9, 
1 852  (in  Chorley ’s  translation).  First  complete 
performance  in  England  under  Halle  at  the  Free 
Trade  Hall,  Manchester,  Feb.  5,  1880.  In 
1903  it  was  put  upon  the  stage  at  Monte  Carlo, 
but  the  experiment,  though  tried  in  various 
theatres,  has  happily  not  been  permanently 
adopted.  V,  o.  K. 

(iii.)  Mefistofele.  Grand  opera  in  a pro- 
logue and  five  acts,  words  (after  Goethe)  and 
music  by  Arrigo  Boito.  Produced  at  Milan, 
March  5,  1868.  Remodelled  and  brought  out 
again,  in  a condensed  form  (prologue  and  four 
acts),  at  Bologna,  Oct.  4,  1875  ; at  Her  Majesty’s 
Theatre,  J uly  6,  1880.  [See  also  Liszt,  Pierson, 
and  WaoNER.1  M. 

FAUX- BOURDON,  or  FaUobordone,  a simple 
kind  of  Counterpoint  to  the  Church  plain-song ; 
iu  other  worths,  a harmony  to  tho  ancient 
chant.  The  first  kind  of  variation  from  strictly 
unisonous  singing  in  the  Middle  Ages  was  the 
* Organuin,’  or  the  addition  of  octaves  above 
and  below  the  plain-song  or  melody.  Other 
parallel  concords  were  also  (as  in  the  ‘mixture’ 
organ -stops)  blended  with  the  octaves — as  the 
fifth,  and  even  the  fourth.  These  appear  to  have 
been  used  as  early  as  the  8th  century.  After  the 
Organuin  the  next  improvement  was  the  I>ia- 
pliouum  and  Discant,  and  by  the  14th  century 
there  are  historical  intimations  that  these  had 
led,  by  a natural  development,  to  the  use  of 
‘ Faux  bourdon,’  at  Avignon,  whence  it  was 
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taken  to  Rome  on  the  return  of  the  Papal  Court 
after  its  seventy  yean*’  absence  from  that  city. 
Hawkins  {History,  ch.  56)  mentions  an  English 
MS.  tract,  by  one  Chilston,  preserved  in  the 
' Manuscript  ofWaltham  Holy  Cross,’ most  likely 
of  the  1 4 th  century,  giving  rules  and  directions 
* for  the  sight  of  descant  . . . and  of  Faburdon.  * 
Gaforius  (1451-1522),  who  is  justly  considered 
the  father  of  the  artistic  music  of  the  great 
school  which  culminated  in  Counterpoint  i\  la 
Palestrina,  as  also  Adam  da  Fulda,  about  the 
same  period,  are  among  the  earliest  writers  who 
speak  of  this  kind  of  harmony.  M.  Danjou 
discovered,  in  the  library  of  S.  Mark,  Venice, 
treatises  by  Gulielmus  Monachus,  from  which 
it  is  plain  that  in  the  15th  century  the  faux- 
bourdon  was  held  in  e<jual  honour  in  England 
and  in  France. 

The  English  term  Fa-burden  is  evidently  a 
corruption  from  the  French  and  Italian.  Burden, 
or  Burthen,  is  used  both  for  the  refrain  of  a part- 
song  or  chorus,  and  for  a vocal  accompaniment 
to  dancing — 

Foot  it  featiy  here  and  there, 

And  let  the  rest  the  burdtn  bear. 

The  won!  Bordone , and  Bourdon,  in  its  pri- 
mary sense,  is  (in  both  languages)  a pilgrim's 
staif ; hence,  from  similarity  in  form,  the  bass- 
pipe,  or  drone,  of  the  liagpijte  ; and  thence  again 
simply  a deep  boss  note.  As  the  earliest  Falsi 
bordoni  of  which  we  have  specimens  are  prin- 
cipally formed,  except  at  their  cadences,  by  suc- 
cessions of  fourths  and  sixths  below  the  plain- 
song  melody,  such  an  acconifiauyiiig  bass,  to 
those  who  had  hitherto  been  accustomed  to  use 
the  low  octaves  of  the  orgauum,  and  to  consider 
thirds  and  sixths  inadmissible  in  the  harmonised 
aecom liniment  of  the  Gregorian  chant,  would 
sound  false ; and  this  application  of  the  meaning 
of  the  f also  and  faux  seems  a more  rational 
derivation  than  that  sometimes  given  from  fal- 
setto and  falsetle,  as  implying  the  combination 
of  the  high  voices  with  the  low  iii  Falso  Bordone 
harmony. 

The  following  example,  from  a MS.1  copied 
from  authentic  sources  at  Rome,8  will  give  a 
better  idea  of  the  nature  of  this  kind  of  Counter- 
point than  any  verbal  description.  It  is  a Faux- 
Ixmrdon,  of  the  15th  century,  on  the  second  tone 
(transposed  from  D toG);  originally  written  for 
three  voices  with  thecantofermo  in  the  alto  j>art ; 
and  with  a soprano  part,  cul  libitum,  added  by 
Baini : — 


* ‘Gcto  oct<>  Xodorutn  K*rmonlr*  fartne  at  tnodnU- 

huitQr  mmcoIo  V|L.*4  pnMccrii'tun  Ad*inl  <l«  Fuld*,  et  PnncMul 

> Pint  thl*  >nd  rttnlUr  (ptrlmcra  of  t/>oth«T  tane*.  mc 

Acmn^nfldf  HarmobiM  of  Plaid -Sons.'  by  K«v.  T.  Hcimon, 
f -v/  Dtmtvrg.  p.  r. 

VOL.  II 


et  Spl  - rl  - tu  i ti*u  • «u 

The  same  harmony  (in  four  parts)  is  given  by 
Alfieri  (1840)  a tilth  higher.  A Faux-bourdon 
on  the  same  tone  (trausiH>scd  into  Fg)  is  given 
by  M.  C.  Frank,  Paris,  1857 : — 

^ Et  tt  • ul  • U • vlt  Spl  ■ ri  - tus  mo  • n* 


m: . 


ptt 


Falsi  bordoni  by  Vittoria,  Bernabei,  de  Zacha- 
riis.and  Viadana  will  be  found  inProske’s  Musica 
Sacra , tom.  iii.,  Liber  Vespcrarum.  T.  H. 

The  treatises  by  Gulielmus  Monachus  referred 
to  in  the  above  article  are  printed  in  the  third 
volume  of  Coussemaker’s  Scriptures,  at  pp.  273, 
290,  and  299.  Ho  speaks  of  Faux-bourdon  as 
a peculiarly  English  form  of  counterpoint  (2886, 
292a),  sung  by  three  voices,  treble,  alto,  and 
tenor.  The  following  is  his  example  : — 

11=-- 


Here  the  open  notes  on  the  lower  stave  represent 
the  plaiu-sotig  melody,  which  teas  not  stnuj.  The 
open  notes  above  represent  the  tenor  part,  the 
upper  row  of  black  notes  are  the  alto  part,  and 
the  lower  row  of  black  notes  the  treble,  which 
was  of  course  sung  an  octave  higher.  The  actual 
notes  to  bo  sung  are  therefore  : — 


8ve  lower. 


I 

o=J=; 


gve  lower.  I 


Thus  wo  sec  that  in  faux-bourdon  the  canto 
fermo,  or  an  embellished  form  of  it  with  syn- 
co[tati<ms  and  cadences  introduced,  is  to  bo 
found  in  the  treble  j»art : the  alto  sings  at  the 
fourth  below,  and  the  tenor  sings  at  the  sixth 
below,  taking  the  octave  on  the  first  and  lost 
notes  ami  at  any  intermediate  cadences.  The 
unadorned  plain-song  melody  was  usually  set 
out  at  the  beginning  of  the  composition.  Tho 
alto  j»art  was  not,  os  a rule,  written,  but  was  left 
to  the  extern j>ore  skill  of  the  singer.  If  this 
be  borne  in  mind,  the  apfiarently  involved 
language  of  Gulielmus  Monachus  and  of  Chilston 
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(if  ho  l>e  the  author  of  the  second  short  treatise 
on  discant  in  MS.  Lansdowne768 : seeCHILSTOX) 
becomes  at  once  intelligible.  Chilston  writes 
thus  : — ‘ Faburden  (».«.  the  tenor  |>art)  hath 
but  two  sights  (<.«.  sites  or  positions),  a third 
above  the  plain-song  in  sight,  the  which  is  a 
sixth  from  the  treble  in  voice  : and  an  even  with 
the  plain-song  in  sight,  the  which  is  an  eighth 
from  the  treble  in  voice.  These  two  accords 
(i.e.  the  sixth  and  eighth  below  tho  treble)  the 
faburdener  must  rule  by  the  mean  (i.e.  the  alto) 
of  the  plain-song,  for  when  he  shall  begin  his 
faburden,  he  must  attend  to  tho  plain-song  and 
set  his  sight  even  with  the  plain-song  and  his 
voice  in  a fifth  below  the  mean  1 and  after  that 
set  his  sight  always  above  the  plain-song  in  a 
third  : and,  as  oft  as  he  will,  he  may  touch  the 
plain-song  (*.*.  descend  to  the  octave  below  the 
treble) and  void  therefrom,  except  twice  together, 
for  that  may  not  be,  inasmuch  as  the  plain -song 
sight  is  an  eighth  to  the  treble  and  a fifth  to 
the  mean  (alto),  and  so  to  every  degree  he  is  a 
jierfect  accord,  and  two  perfect  accords  of  one 
nature  may  not  he  sung  together  in  no  degree 
of  discant.’ 

In  the  Trent  Codices  aro  numerous  examples 
of  faux-bourdons  by  Dufay,  Binchois,  and  other 
composers  of  the  16th  century.  An  example 
by  Dufay,  printed  at  p.  1 63  of  Dr.  Adler's  first 
volume  of  transcripts  from  these  MSS.,  illus- 
trates very  clearly  the  method  employed,  the 
introduction  of  embellishments  and  cadences 
iu  the  plain -song  of  the  treble  part,  the  move- 
ment of  tho  tenor  from  the  octave  below  to 
the  sixth  and  vice  vend,  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  alto  supplied  the  inner  harmony 
extempore.  J.  F.  It.  8. 

FAVORITE,  LA.  Opera  in  four  acts  ; words 
by  Royer  and  Waetz,  music  by  Donizetti.  Pro- 
duced at  the  Acadlmie  Royale,  Dec.  2,  1840  ; 
in  London,  as  ‘ La  Favorita,'  at  Her  Majesty’s, 
Feb.  16,  1847. 

FAWCETT,  Johx,  bom  at  Wennington, 
Lancashire,  Dec.  8,  1789,  was  originally  a 
shoemaker,  but  abandoned  that  calling  to  follow 
the  profession  of  music,  at  Bolton -le-moors.  He 
comj>oscd  three  sets  of  Psalm  and  Hymn  Tunes, 
published  at  various  periods  under  the  titles  of 
The  Void  of  Devotion , The  Harp  of  Zion,  The 
Cherub  Lute,  and  Miriam's  T imhrel ( 1 862),  which 
are  still  very  popular  in  Lancashire.  In  1840 
he  edited  and  arranged  the  accompaniments  to 
a collection  of  psalm  and  hymn  tunes  and  other 
pieces  selected  by  Joseph  Hart,  the  music  pub- 
lisher, entitled  ‘ Melodia  Divina.’  An  oratorio 
of  his  composition,  called  * Paradise,'  was  pub- 
lished in  1858.  He  died  at  Bolton,  Oct.  26, 
1867.  His  third  son, 

John*  Fawcett,  jun.,  Mus.Bac.,  was  bom 
about  1824,  and  when  only  eleven  years  old 
obtained  the  appointment  of  organist  at  St. 
John’s  Church,  Farnworth.  Seven  years  later 

1 The  MS.  tnili  * pUln-eotif an  obrloua  eltp. 


he  succeeded  an  elder  brother  as  organist  of  tho 
parish  church,  Bolton.  In  1845,  leaving  a sister 
to  discharge  his  duties  at  Bolton,  he  came  to 
London  and  entered  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music,  where  he  studied  under  Stcrndale  Ben- 
nett. During  his  stAy  in  London  (about  twelve 
months)  he  officiated  as  organist  of  Curzon 
Chapel.  On  Nov.  4,  1852,  he  was  admitted 
to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music  at  Oxford, 
his  exercise,  a cantata,  entitled  ‘ Supplication 
and  Thanksgiving,’  performed  on  the  previous 
day,  being  highly  commended  by  the  Professor 
of  Music,  Sir  H.  R.  Bishop.  Fawcett  died,  after 
a short  illness,  at  his  residence  in  Manchester, 
July  1,  1857.  w.  h.  H. 

FAY.  See  Dufay. 

FAYOLLE,  Francois  Joseph  Marie,  bora 
in  Paris.  August  15,1774;  after  a brilliant  career 
at  the  College  de  Juilly,  entered  the  corps  des 
ponts  et  chaussees  in  1792,  and  became  ‘chef 
de  brigade  * of  the  fieole  polytechnique  on  its 
foundation  in  1794.  Here,  under  the  instruction 
of  Prony,  Lagrange,  and  Monge,  ho  studied  the 
higher  mathematics,  but  without  neglecting 
literature,  and  with  Fontanes’  Assistance  trans- 
lated a great  part  of  the  AZneid.  Of  his  verses 
the  following  line  has  alone  survived  : — 

Le  temps  u’eporjme  pas  ce  qu'on  a fait  sans  luL 

Though  forgotten  as  a mathematician  and  a 
poet,  Fayolle  has  acquired  a solid  reputation  for 
his  services  to  musical  literature.  He  studied 
harmony  under  Peme,  and  the  violoncello  under 
Barni,  but  abstained  from  printing  his  composi- 
tions ; and  contented  himself  with  publishing 
Les  quatre  Saisons  du  Pa  masse  (Paris,  1805-9), 
a literary  collection  in  sixteen  vols.  12mo,  for 
which  he  wrote  many  articles  on  music  and 
musicians.  He  also  furnished  the  greater  part 
of  tho  biographical  notices  in  the  Dictionnaire 
historique  des  Musi  dens,  published  under  tho 
names  of  Choron  and  himself  (two  vols.  Paris, 
1810-11),  a work  to  which  Fetisifi  much  indebted. 
In  1813  he  published  Stir  les  drames  lyriques  et 
leur  execution.  He  collected  materials  for  a 
History  of  the  Violin,  of  which,  however,  only 
fragments  appeared,  under  the  title  Notices  sur 
Corelli , Turtini , Gavinies,  Pugnani,  el  Viotti , 
extrnites  tfunr  histoire  du  viol  cm  (Paris,  1810). 
After  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  Fayolle  came  to 
England,  where  ho  taught  French,  and  wrote 
for  the  Harmonicon.  On  the  eve  of  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1 830  he  returned  to  Paris,  and  resumed 
his  old  occupation  as  a musical  critic.  Among 
his  later  works  may  be  mentioned  a pamphlet 
called  Paganini  et  Btriot  (Paris,  1830),  and  the 
articles  on  musicians  in  the  supplement  to 
Michaud’s  Biograjthie  Universelle.  He  died 
Dec.  2,  1852,  at  Ste.  Perrine,  a house  of  refuge 
in  Paris.  o.  c. 

FAYRFAX,  Rorert,  Mus.I)oc.,  is  believed 
to  have  been  descended  from  the  ancient  York- 
shire family  of  that  name.  He  is  hauI  to  have 
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been  of  Bay  ford  in  Hertfordshire,  and  was  prob- 
ably bom  in  the  last  half  of  the  15th  century, 
but  nothing  is  known  of  his  early  life.  Anthony 
Wood  is  no  doubt  correct  in  saying  that  he  was 
Organist  or  In  forma  tor  Chori  at  the  Abbey  of 
St.  Albans,  with  which  place  ho  was  evidently 
closely  connected.  He  was  at  St.  Albans  on 
March  28,  1502,  when  he  received  20s.  from 
Queen  Elizabeth  of  York, 1 for  setting  an  Anthem 
of  oure  lady  and  Saint  Elizabeth.’  At  the 
beginning  of  this  year  (1501-2)  he  took  his 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Music  at  Cambridge.  The 
words  of  the  Grace  for  the  degree,  4 conceditur 
Magistro  Fayerfax  e nidi  to  iu  musica  quod  post 
gradum  bacallariatus  sua  erudicione  possit  stare,  ’ 
etc.,  may  imply  that  he  was  already  a member 
of  the  U nivereity  ; they  certainly  show  that  he 
had  made  his  reputation  os  a musician  at  that 
date  [Abdy  Williams,  Degrees  in  Music].  The 
exercise  * for  his  forme  in  proceadinge  to  l>ee 
Doctor  * was  a five-part  Mass,  ‘O  quam  glorifica,’ 
which  is  still  in  existence  [Lambeth,  Cod.  1]. 
He  was  incorporated  at  Oxford  in  1511,  being 
the  first  recorded  Doctor  of  Music  there. 

Fayrfax  seems  to  have  enjoyed  the  favour  of 
Henry  VIII.,  after  whose  accession  he  was 
granted  an  annuity  of  £9 : 2 : 6 (June  22,  1509), 
Wing  described  as  ‘ gentleman  of  the  Chapel.’ 
At  Christmas,  1510,  and  the  two  following 
years,  he  was  ]*id  for  the  board  and  instruction 
of  two  choir-boys,  ‘the  King's  scholars.’  On 
March  6,  1612-13,  John  Fyssher,  gentleman  of 
the  Chapel,  received  aCorrody  in  tho  Monastery 
of  Stanley,  on  its  surrender  by  Rol>ert  Fayrfax. 
In  Nov.  1513,  Fayrfax  resigned  bis  annuity  of 
£9:2:6,  which  was  grunted  afresh  * in  survivor- 
ship ’ to  Robert  Fayrfax  and  Robert  Bythesee. 
On  Sept.  10,  1514,  be  was  ap|>ointcd  one  of  the 
Poor  Knights  of  Windsor,  with  12d.  a day. 
Other  entries  in  the  State  Papers  between  1516 
and  1519  relate  to  sums  paid  to  Fayrfax  ‘ for  a 
book  ’(£13:6:8);  * for  a book  of  authems  ’ 
(£20)  ; 1 for  a prick  aonge  book  ’ (£20)  ; ‘ for  a 
balet  boke  limned  ’ (£20)  ; show  ing  that  ho 
found  employment  as  a writer  and  illuminator 
of  MSS.  : the  celebrated  Fayrfax  MS.  (Brit. 
Mu*.  Add.  MS.  5465)  may  well  have  been  one 
of  these  (see  Diet.  Nat.  Jiiog.  for  reference  to 
State  Papers).  In  1520  Fayrfax,  with  the  rest 
of  the  Chapel,  attended  the  King  to  the  Field 
of  the  Cloth  of  Gold,  being  named  at  the  head 
of  the  singing  men.  His  death  probably  took 
place  before  Jan.  1,  1525-26,  as  his  name  does 
not  then  appear  in  the  list  of  gentlemen  of  the 
King’s  Chapel  ; he  was  certainly  dead  before 
Feb.  12,  1528-29,  when  Bythesee  surrendered 
the  annuity  granted  in  1513.  He  was  buried 
in  St.  Albans  Abbey,  his  tombstone  being  after- 
wards covered  by  the  Mayoress’s  seat,  according 
to  the  Fayrfax  MS. 

Fayrfax  was  in  his  day  (as  Anthony  Wood 
says)  4 in  great  renowne  and  accounted  the  prime 
musitian  of  the  nation.’  He  is  the  chief  repre- 


sentative of  the  school  of  music  which  prevailed 
in  England  from  the  time  of  Edward  IV.,  and 
which  may  be  said  to  have  culminated  in  him. 
His  music  was  soon  superseded  by  that  of  the 
succeeding  generation  of  composers  headed  by 
Tye,  and  is  now  for  the  most  part  of  purely 
antiquarian  interest 

The  following  is  a list  of  his  chief  composi- 
tions, mostly  in  MS.  : — 

Maaara 4 5:  HI ' Regalia ' ; <2i ' Albanu*';  (3)  ‘ Trcum  prlnclpium 
44i  * O hone  Jh**u*;  nil  in  the  Oxford  Music  School  Collection  ami 
rU«wh«rv.  iftl  ‘O  <|uan>  glurifla,'  Lnintirth  *nd  Cambridge.  ill 
'Sputum*  am*t  RpxiiMjn.  lute  *mui|«n>rnt  In  Brit.  Mu*.  Add. 
MM.  29/246.  An  unnamed  Mtuu  At  Peterbuune,  Cambridge,  may 

identical  with  one  of  them*. 

Motet* : (1) ' Ave  Dei  Patria,'  a ft ; Bodleian,  etc.  (2)  * Marla  plena 
rlrtut*/  a ft;  Bodleian,  etc.  |3i  'Salve  Begin*.'  «*  5;  Eton  MM. 
<4|  ' laud*  vl  v|  Alpha  et  O.'  Peterhouae,  etc.  |A|  ' K tenure  lamlta 
liliutn,'  a 5 ; Pvterhuuae.  eU\  |6i  ' O Marl*  l)eo  UmU.'  Peterhouae. 
i7l'Ave  lumen  gratia*, ‘ *4;  Brit.  Mua.Addl.  MK.50&4.  i8>')nD*u.' 
H.  Coll.  Muaic,  'Are  *uinine  etendtatl*,'  printed  by 
II.  ftl6i,  D an  extract  from  So.  (1)  • Ave  M Patria.' 

A Magnificat  a 5,  called  * BegjUD.'  D at  Prterhuuae,  and  (without 
cmnpoarr'a  name)  at  launbwtb  ; a aecoitd  Magnificat  D at  Lambeth. 
Magnificat*  at  Calua  Coll,  and  St.  Michael  * Cult,  Tmbury,  may  be 
identical  with  one  or  other  of  llnw.  In  the  Ftun  MS.  were  formerly 
•Quid  can  tenia*  InnooeiiU*.’  ‘Htahat  Mater.'  "Are  lumen  grade.' 
and  'Are  cuju*  cunccpcio.'  Lute  version*  of  three  of  the  ilurr- 
ruuued  cumpuaition*  are  in  Brit.  Mu*.  Add.  Mm.  2D/24A.  An  in- 
•tmmental  piece  <y  3,  apparently  a Canon.  I*  in  Add.  MM.  31.922. 

Two  *nnga  hy  Fayrfax  were  printed  in  Wynkyn  de  Worde*  Hong- 
book.  1530  : * Ut  re  ml  fa  aul  la.'  a 4,  and  ' My  heartca  lu*t,'  a 3.  A 
fragment  of  aaong. ' Welcome  fortune,'  t*  preserved  at  Klv  Cathedral. 
In  the  Fayrfax  MS..  Brit.  Mu*.  Add.  MM.  54 M.  are  ill  'That  *m  my 
woo."  a 2 ; i2i  • Most  dm  of  colour,'  a 3 ; 131  * I love,  loved  and  loved 
wolde  I be,’  a S ; |4J  ' Ala*  for  lak  of  her  pnwena.'  a 3 ; |3<  * Bum  what 
uiu*yng,‘  a 3.  The  title-page  aim  indUale*  two  other  autiga  a*  being 
by  Fayrfax.  though  hi*  name  D not  written  *galn«t  them.  <6» 
■ Benedlcita,  what  dmnyd  I,‘  a 3 ; (7)  ‘To  com  play  ne  me.  alaa,‘  a 3. 

Burney  priuted  ‘That  was  my  woo,’  which 
he  thought  (for  no  good  reason)  may  have  been 
addressed  to  Heniy  VII.  after  the  battle  of 
Bosworth  (Hist,  ii,  547) ; also  extracts  from 
some  of  the  Masses.  The  songs  numbered  2,  3, 
4,  5,  and  7 were  printed  by  Stafford  Smith  iu 
A Collection  of  English  Hongs.  No.  3 is  also 
printed  by  the  Plaiu-song  and  Medieval  Music 
Society  in  Songs  and  Madrigals  of  the  15fA 
Century.  o.  E.  p,  A. 

FEEN,  DIE.  Opera  in  three  acts:  words 
and  music  by  Wagner.  Written  at  Wurzburg 
in  1833  (the  plot  adapted  from  Gozzi’s  4 Donna 
Serpent*’),  excerpts  tried  in  the  following  year, 
but  never  jierformed  complete  until  it  was 
produced  at  Munich  iu  1888. 

FEIS  CEOIL,  THE  (Irish  Musical  Festival), 
was  inaugurated  in  Dublin  on  May  17-22,  1897. 
The  event  takes  place  annually  in  May,  and  occu- 
pies a week.  It  consists  of  concerts  (orchestral  and 
ballad),  and  public  com|ietitions  in  choral  and 
solo  singing,  and  iu  ensemble  and  solo  instru- 
mental playing  in  all  branches,  which  ure  adjudi- 
cated u]ioii  by  prominent  musicians  living  out 
of  Ireland.  Com]>ctitions  also  in  various  classes 
of  musical  composition  are  held,  previous  to  the 
actual  festival,  the  works  which  obtain  prizes 
being  performed  at  the  concerts.  The  objects 
of  the  Association  arc,  briefly  : (1)  To  promote 
the  study  and  cultivation  of  Irish  music.  (2)  To 
promote  the  general  cultivation  of  music  in 
Ireland.  (3)  To  hold  an  annual  Musical  Festival, 
or  Feis  Cooil.  (4)  To  collect  and  preserve  by 
publication  the  ancient  music  of  Ireland.  The 
Association  has  its  headquarters  iu  Dublin. 
The  second  and  fourth  festivals  (1898  and 
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1900)  were  held  at  Belfast;  all  the  others  in 
Dublin.  E.  o. 

FELDLAGER  IN  SCHLESIEN, EIN.  Opera 
in  three  acts,  words  by  Rellstab,  music  by 
Meyerbeer  ; written  and  composed  in  memory 
of  Frederick  the  Great  for  the  reopening  of  the 
Berlin  Oj»era- house — burnt  August  18,  1843  ; 
reopened  Dec.  7,  1844.  It  was  performed  with 
extraordinary  applause  at  Vienna,  Feb.  17,1847, 
with  Jenny  Lind  as  Vielka  ; eighty  llorins  were 
given  for  places,  and  Meyerbeer  was  called  on 
ten  times.  The  ‘ Feldlager’  appears  never  to 
have  been  played  either  in  France  or  England, 
but  some  of  the  music  was  afterwards  used  up 
in  the  4 Etoilc  du  Nord.’  o. 

FELIX  MERITIS.an  institution  in  Amster- 
dam that  included  with  the  performance  of  music 
the  cultivation  of  letters,  art,  and  science.  It 
occupied  a building  architecturally  important, 
with  a large  concert-room,  library,  and  obser- 
vatory, situated  on  the  Keizersgracht,  one  of  the 
larger  canals.  Orchestral  concerts  took  place  in 
the  winter,  similar  to  those  of  the  London 
Philharmonic  and  the  Crystal  Palace.  The 
usual  number  was  ten,  and  the  subscription 
was  equivalent  to  £5.  The  early  history  of 
Felix  Mentis  has  been  narrated  by  Professor 
Jorisson  on  the  occasion  of  the  Centenary,  Nov. 
2,  1877.  It  was  founded  in  1777,  beginning 
its  existence  on  the  Leliegracht  of  Amster- 
dam. The  founders  intended  it  to  be  * for 
the  furtherance  of  laudablo  and  useful  arts 
and  sciences  ; the  augmentation  of  reason  and 
virtue  ; the  increase  and  prosjierity  of  trade, 
navigation,  agriculture,  and  fishery,’  etc.  etc. 
But  Felix  began  at  once  with  music  and  fine 
art,  adding  literature  to  the  scheme  two  years 
later.  The  original  locale  soon  proved  to  be  too 
small,  and  in  May  1782  the  memtars  removed 
to  the  Vorburgwal.  In  1785  continued  increase 
determined  the  erection  of  the  present  building 
on  the  Keizersgracht, completed  three  years  after, 
and  with  400  members,  instead  of,  as  at  first, 
40.  (On  May  1,  1876,  the  number  of  members 
of  all  classes  was  324.)  The  wave  of  disturbance  . 
caused  by  the  French  Revolution  washed  over 
Felix  Mentis,  and  in  1792,  through  want  of 
funds,  the  concerts  (“eased.  However,  the  leaders 
of  the  institution  would  not  allow*  it  to  sink  in 
the  vortex  of  political  speculation  ; and,  in  the 
abolition  of  societies  throughout  Holland  this 
one  was  exempted.  During  the  clatter  of  weapons 
the  Muses  were  silent,  but  in  1800  the  comple- 
ment of  members  was  again  full,  and  in  1806 
the  reading-room,  long  closed  during  the  pro- 
hibition of  newspapers,  openod  again.  In  that 
year  Louis  Bonaparte,  made  King  of  Holland, 
offered  his  protection,  which  was  declined,  as 
was  also  the  proposal  that  the  public  business 
of  the  country  should  be  carried  on  in  the 
building.  Napoleon  I.  and  Marie  Louise,  were, 
however,  later  received  in  it.  In  those  troubled 
times  the  music  of  Felix  Mentis  tended  to  soften 


| the  feelings  of  distress  and  almost  despair  of 
the  Amsterdam  patriots  ; yet  that  solace  ceased 
once  more  towards  the  close  of  1813,  the  country 
being  in  a state  of  insurrection  against  the 
French.  After  1815  came  peace  and  the  gentle 
arts  again,  and  during  a great  part  of  the  19th 
century  great  was  the  spiritual  harvest  of  the 
4 happy  through  their  deserts  * ! The  society 
ceased  to  exist  in  1888. 

The  name  Felix  Mentis  was  more  than  once 
applied  by  Robert  Schumann  to  Felix  Mendels- 
sohn ; see  OetamnulU  Schriften  (Leipzig,  1854), 
i,  219;  also  i.  191,  192,  and  193.  a.  j.  h. 

FELTON,  Rev.  William,  born  1713,  [B.A. 
Cambridge,  1738,  M.A.  1745,  vicar-choral  and 
sub-chanter  of  Hereford  Cathedral  iu  1741, 
custos  of  the  vicars-choral  in  1769,  and  chaplain 
to  the  Princess  - Dowager  of  Wales].  He  was 
distinguished  in  his  day  as  a composer  for,  and 
performer  on,  the  organ  and  harpsichord.  He 
published  three  sets  of  concertos  for  those 
instruments  in  imitation  of  those  of  Handel. 
Burney,  in  the  life  of  Handel  prefixed  to  his 
account  of  the  Commemoration,  relates  (p.  32), 
on  the  authority  of  Abraham  Brown,  the  violinist, 
a droll  anecdote  of  Felton’s  unsuccessful  attempt, 
through  Brown , to  procure  the  name  of  Handel 
os  a subscriber  to  the  second  set  of  these 
concertos.  Felton  also  published  two  or  three 
sets  of  lessons  for  the  same  instruments.  Ho 
was  one  of  the  stewards  of  the  Meeting  of  the 
Three  Choirs  at  Hereford  1744,  and  at  Gloucester 
1745.  He  was  vicar  of  Norton  Canon,  1 751-69. 

4 Felton’s  Gavot  * was  long  highly  {topular ; it 
was  introduced  into  Ciampi’s  4 Bertoldo  ’ in 
1762.  He  died  suddenly,  Dec.  6,  1769,  and 
was  buried  in  the  vestibule  of  the  Lady  Chapel 
in  Hereford  Cathedral.  W.  h.  h.  ; additions 
from  Did.  of  Nat.  Biog. 

FENELL  (name  also  written  jftndl ), 
Thomas,  was  an  Irish  musician,  and  was  Vicar- 
Choral  of  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral,  Dubliu,  in 
1677,  of  which  he  was  organist  from  1689  to 
1694,  with  the  exception  of  the  year  1691-92, 
w’hen  William  Isaac  took  his  place.  Dr. 
Cummings  says  that  there  are  some  MS.  works 
by  Thomas  Fenell  of  Dublin,  dated  1689,  in 
the  music  library  of  Chester  Cathedral.  From 
1694  to  1698  ho  was  organist  and  vicar-choral 
of  Christ  Church  Cathedral.  In  1698  he  re- 
signed, and  died  about  the  year  1708-9.  He 
was  constantly  in  difficulties  owing  to  his 
temper.  w.  h.  o.  f. 

FENTON,  Lavinia,  born  in  London,  1708, 
whose  real  name  w*as  Beswick,  was  an  actress 
and  singer  who  first  apjiearcd  in  1726  at  the 
Haymarket  Theatre  as  Monimia  in  Otway’s 
'Orphan,’  and  afterwards  at  Lincoln’s  Inn 
Fields  Theatre,  July  15,  1726,  as  Lucilla  in 
Sir  W.  Davcnant’s  comedy,  ‘The  Man’s  the 
Master.’  She  attracted  no  particular  atten- 
tion until  she  appeared  as  Polly  Peachum  in 
4 The  Beggar’s  Opera,’  on  the  first  night  of  its 
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performance,  Jan.  29,  1728,  when  she  ‘became 
all  at  once  the  idol  of  the  town  ; her  pictures 
were  engraven  and  sold  in  great  numbers  ; her 
life  written  ; books  of  letters  and  verses  to  her 
published  ; and  pamphlets  made  of  even  her 
very  sayings  and  jests.’  This  success  led  to 
her  being  entrusted  writh  more  important  parts 
than  had  before  been  assigned  to  her.  At  the 
end  of  the  season,  after  she  had  played  Polly 
upwards  of  sixty  times,  she  withdrew  from  the 
stage  and  went  to  live  with  Charles,  third  Duke 
of  Bolton.  On  Oct.  21,  1751,  his  wife,  from 
whom  he  had  been  separated  many  years,  hav- 
ing died,  the  Duke  married  Lavinia  Beswick  at 
Aix,  in  Provence.  She  became  a widow  in  1754; 
died  Jan.  24,  1760,  at  West  Combe  Park, 
Greenwich,  and  was  buried  in  Greenwich 
Church,  Feb.  3,  1760.  w.  h.  h. 

FEO,  Francesco,  one  of  the  masters  of  the 
Neapolitan  school,  was  born  at  Naples  about 
1685.  The  traditions  of  Greco  and  Scarlatti 
were  still  fresh  there,  and  it  was  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  last  named  that  Domenico  Gizzi 
had  opened  the  private  school  at  which  Feo 
learnt  the  art  of  singing  and  the  principles  of 
composition.  His  bent  was  essentially  dramatic, 
as  indeed  was  that  of  nearly  all  the  Neapolitans 
of  his  epoch,  with  the  exception  of  Durante, 
whose  colder  and  gloomier  temperament  predis- 
posed him  towards  the  ecclesiastical  severities 
of  the  Roman  style.  Feo,  like  Durante  and 
Leo,  jtassed  some  time  at  the  Vatican  as  the 
pupil  of  Pitoni,  but  the  influence  of  his  master 
was  not  sufficient  to  divert  him  from  Opera. 
His  * Ipermestra,’  ‘ Ariana,'  and  ‘ Andromacho  ’ 
were  all  published  at  Rome  itself,  and  appar- 
ently during  his  residence  there.  [The  MSS. 
in  the  Real  Collegio  di  Musica  at  Naples  in- 
clude two  other  operas,  * L’  Amor  tirannico  ’ 
(1713),  and  ‘ Siface  ’ (1723).  Various  oratorios, 
masses,  etc.,  are  mentioned  in  the  Qtiellen- 
Lfxikon .]  In  1730  he  was  director  of  the 
Conservatorio  de’  Poveri  di  Gesu  Cristo  at 
Naples,  and  did  much  to  establish  the  school 
as  a nursery  of  great  singers.  Though  addicted 
to  the  stage,  Feo  did  not  altogether  neglect 
Church  music,  and  his  work  is  distinguished  by 
elevation  of  style  and  profound  scientific  know- 
ledge. But  a certain  sensuousness,  even  in  his 
sacred  pieces,  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that 
Gluck  borrowed  the  subject  of  a Kyrie  by  him 
for  a chorus  in  one  of  his  operas.  [According 
to  Florimo  he  was  living  in  1740.]  E.  n.  P. 

FERIAL  and  FESTAL.  In  the  Christian 
Church  from  very  early  times  the  term  Feria 
Kmnda  w as  used  to  denote  Monday,  Feria  teriia 
Tuesday,  and  so  on.  Hence  the  word  Feria , or 
Ferial  day , came  to  denote  a day  marked  by 
no  special  observance,  either  of  a festal  or  a 
penitential  character.  So  far  as  music  is  con- 
cerned, the  chief  difference  is  that  on  the  ferial 
days  the  music  is  less  elaborate  and  ornate  than 
on  festal  days,  when  it  is  more  florid,  for  more 


voices,  accompanied  by  the  organ,  etc.  The 
two  kinds  are  known  respectively  as  the  ferial 
use  and  festal  use.  o. 

FERLENDIS,  Signora,  daughter  of  an 
architect  named  Barberi,  bom  at  Rome  about 
1778.  Her  voice  was  a strong  contralto,  but 
somewhat  hard  and  inflexible.  Having  studied 
with  a teacher  called  Moscheri,  she  mode  her 
debut  at  Lisbon.  Here  she  had  the  advantage 
of  some  lessons  from  Crescentini,  and  here  also 
(1802)  she  married  Alessandro  Ferlendis,  the 
oboist,  member  of  a very  distinguished  Italian 
family  of  players  on  the  oboe  and  English  horn. 
She  api*eared  at  Madrid  in  the  next  year,  at 
Milan  in  1804,  and  in  1805  at  Paris  (Theitre 
Louvois)  in  Fioravanti’s  ‘Capricciosa  pentita.* 
She  achieved  there,  however,  no  success  in  auy 
other  rOle  but  that  one.  Soon  after  this,  she 
m&do  her  first  apftcarance  in  London  with 
Catalani  in  Cimarosa’s  ‘ Orazi  c Curiazzi.’  She 
was  ‘ a pretty  good  actress,  and  at  that  time  first 
buffa  ; she  was  leas  liked  than  she  deserved,  for 
she  had  a very  good  contralto  voice,  and  was  far 
from  a had  buffa.  She  would  have  been  thought, 
too,  to  have  acted  the  part  of  Orazia  well,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  comparison  with  Grassini, 
and  for  Catalani's  then  eclipsing  everybody.’ 
(Lord  Mount- Edgeumbe.)  She  accompanied  her 
husband  to  Italy  in  1810  ; her  later  career  is 
not  known.  j.  m. 


FERMATA  is  the  Italian  name  for  the  sign 
which  in  English  is  commonly  called  a 
Pause,  and  signifies  that  the  note  over  which  it 


is  placed  should  be  held  on  beyond  its 
natural  duration.  It  is  sometimes 
put  over  a bar  or  double  bar,  in  which 


case  it  intimates  a short  interval  of  silence. 


Schumann,  in  the  first  movement  of  his 

* Faschingsschwank  in  Wien  ’ for  the  pianoforte, 
has  the  sign  over  the  double  bar  in  this  manner, 
where  the  key  changes  from  two  flats  to  six 
sharps,  and  has  also  written  * Kurze  Pause.’ 
[In  the  older  music  the  sign  for  the  fermata  is 
used,  as  frequently  by  Bach,  merely  as  indicat- 
ing the  end  of  the  piece,  after  a Da  Capo,  when 
modem  composers  usually  write  the  word 

* fine.’  It  does  not  then  imply  any  pause  in  the 

music  between  the  first  and  second  part  of  the 
number.]  c.  h.  h.  p. 

FERNAND  CORTEZ,  OU  LA  CONQUfiTE 
DU  MEXIQUE.  Opera  in  three  acts  ; words 
by  Esmenard  and  De  Jouy,  after  Piron  ; music 
by  Spontini.  Produced  at  tho  Academic  Im- 
periale,  Nov.  28,  1809  ; at  Dresden,  March 
1812  ; after  revision  by  the  composer,  at  Paris, 
May  28,  1817  ; Berlin,  April  20,  1818. 

FERRABOSCO,  Alfokso(I),  generally  known 
in  England  as  Master  Alfonso,  w'as  one  of  the 
sons  of  Domenico  Maria  Ferabosco,  maestro  di 
cappella  to  the  church  of  St.  Petronio  at  Bologna. 
He  was  already  settled  in  England  in  1562,  at 
which  date  he  was  in  receipt  of  a ] tension  of 
100  marks  a year,  payable  during  the  Queen  a 
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pleasure.  It  is  possible  that  he  had  arrived 
some  years  earlier,  for  in  1504  he  speaks  of  4 his 
long  service  ’ and  of  4 his  youth  and  health  spent 
in  the  Queen’s  service,’  but  it  would  probably 
bo  a mistake  to  attach  much  importance  to 
phrases  of  this  kind.  In  a letter  to  the  Earl  of 
Leicester  he  states  that  he  had  left  Bologna 
without  the  necessary  licence  from  the  Inquisi- 
tion, which  had  consequently  confiscated  the 
prcqierty  which  his  father  had  left  him.  His 
father,  however,  was  alive  for  some  years  after- 
wards, and  it  is  probable  that  his  letters  (of 
which  mauy  exist  written  to  Leicester,  Sussex, 
and  Sir  William  Cecil)  were  rather  intended  to 
excite  the  interest  and  generosity  of  his  ]>atrons 
than  to  contain  an  exact  narrative  of  facts. 
These  letters  (dating  from  Oct.  1564),  besides 
excuses  for  non-attendance  at  Court  on  account 
of  ill-health,  etc.,  are  chiefly  taken  up  with 
reasons  why  the  Queen’s  bounty  should  be  further 
extended  to  him.  On  Sept.  10,  1567,  he  heard 
that  the  Queen  had  granted  him  a pension  for 
his  life  so  long  as  he  remained  in  her  service, 
and  wrote  to  ask  that  this  might  be  secured  to 
him  in  case  of  her  death  by  the  insertion  into 
the  Patent  of  the  words  4 horedibus  et  succes- 
s iribus  nostris. 1 Perhaps  partly  on  this  account, 
but  also  on  account  of  the  unfriendly  construc- 
tion which  his  enemies  put  ui>on  a visit  paid  by 
him  to  the  French  Ambassador,  on  Sept.  23  he 
was  in  disgrace,  and  the  Queen  refused  to  see 
him.  To  add  to  his  troubles,  a young  foreign 
musician  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney’s  household  was 
murdered  os  he  was  going  to  Court  to  exhibit 
his  skill,  and  Court  gossip  accused  Fcrrabosco 
of  killing  him  out  of  jealousy.  He  indignantly 
wrote  to  Sussex  to  protest  his  innocence  (Oct.  1 3, 
1567),  8 lying  that  the  young  man  was  a friend 
of  his,  and  that  he  was  in  the  country  when  the 
affair  happened.  In  a later  letter  (Dec.  28)  ho 
complains  that  until  the  Queen  consented  to 
receive  him,  it  was  generally  supjKised  abroad, 
as  well  as  in  England,  that  ho  was  guilty  of  the 
murder.  After  some  delay  the  matter  was 
settled,  and  in  March  1568-69,  Ferrabosco,  in 
writing,  bound  himself  to  the  Queen’s  service 
for  life,  and  received  a pension  of  £100  a year. 
The  Patent  dated  March  26,  1569,  contains  the 
words  ‘ heredibus  ct  succeasoribus  nostris.’  At 
thesame  time  Alfonsoobtained  leave(aftcr  pledg- 
ing himself  to  return)  to  visit  Italy  in  order  to 
settle  his  affairs.  Accordingly,  on  June  25,  he 
writes  from  Paris  where  he  was  delayed,  partly 
by  business  which  he  was  arranging  with  a 
brother  who  was  to  accompany  him  to  Italy,  and 
partly  through  having  been  robbed  of  all  his 
property  by  his  English  servant.  He  writes 
from  Bologna  on  Oct.  30  of  this  year,  promising 
to  return  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  but  in 
September  of  the  following  year  he  is  still  mak- 
ing excuses  from  Bologna ; besides  ill-health  and 
business,  he  is  delayed  by  the  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing the  Pope’s  licence,  without  which  he  did  not 


dare  to  travel  in  prohibited  places,  for  fear  of 
leaving  his  family  at  the  mere)'  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion. He  did,  however,  eventually  return  to 
England,  and  in  June  1572,  was  concerned  in 
a Masque  presented  before  the  Queen  and  the 
French  Ambassador.  He  appears  to  have  re- 
mained in  England  (probably  liviug  at  Green- 
wich, where  his  son  Alfonso  was  born)  till  the 
year  1578,  when  he  finally  quitted  the  country, 
and  (in  spite  of  having  bound  himself  never  to 
enter  any  other  service  than  that  of  the  Queen) 
entered  the  service  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  at 
whose  Court  hewwas  given  some  appointment, 
for  he  describes  himself  as  4 Gentil'huomo  dell’ 
Altezza  di  Savoia.’  He  left  his  two  children 
in  England,  where  they  remained  in  the  charge 
of  Goiner  van  Austerwyke,  one  of  the  Queen’s 
Musicians.  Six  years  later  lie  sent  for  them, 
but  the  Queen  refused  to  let  them  go  (|>erhaps 
regarding  them  as  hostages  for  the  return  of 
their  father),  and  Austerwyke  was  still  unjiaid 
for  their  keep  at  the  date  of  Ferrabosco’s  death, 
which  took  place  at  Turin  in  1588. 

The  eldest  Alfonso  Ferrabosco  was  the  most 
important  of  the  Italian  musicians  who  lived 
in  England  in  the  1 6th  century,  and  was  held 
in  high  estimation  among  his  conUuiqKtrarics. 

* For  judgment  and  depth  of  skill,’  says 
Peacham  in  1 622,  ‘ he  was  inferior  to  none : 
what  he  did  was  most  elaborate  and  profound, 
and  pleasing  enough  in  Aire,  though  Master 
Thomas  Morley  censureth  him  otherwise.  That 
of  his  l saw  my  Lad.it  weeping,  and  the  Xightin- 
gale  (upon  wdiich  Dittie  Master  Bird  and  he  in 
a friendly  aemulation  exercised  their  invention) 
cannot  be  bettered  forsweetnesso  of  Aire  or  depth 
of  judgement.’  Morley  tells  us  of  another  ‘ver* 
tuous  contention’  between  him  and  Byrd  ‘made 
ujion  the  plainesong  Miserere , which  contention 
of  theirs  (specially  without  envie)  caused  them 
both  to  become  excellent  in  that  kinde,  and 
winne  such  a name,  and  gaine  such  credit,  as 
will  never  perish  so  long  as  Musick  endureth.’ 
The  results  of  this  contention,  iu  which  each 
composer  set  the  plain-song  in  forty  different 
w’ays,  were  printed  by  East  in  1603,  under  the 
title  of  4 Medulla  Musicke  ’ ; no  copy  of  it,  howr- 
ever,  is  now  known  to  exist. 

His  other  printed  works  are : a five-part 
madrigal  ‘Tu  dole’  anima,’  contributed  to  Pever- 
noge’s  Harmonia  Celeste  ’ (Antwerp,  1588). 

Tw'o  Sets  of  five-part  madrigals  by  him  ap- 
peared at  Venice  in  1587  ; the  first  set  contain- 
ing twenty  madrigals  is  dedicated  to  the  Duke 
of  Savoy  ; the  second  set  containing  nineteen 
madrigals  is  dedicated  to  the  Duchess  of  Savoy. 

Many  of  his  madrigals  found  their  way  iuto 
English  collections : 4 MusicaTransalpina  ’(1588) 
contains  fourteen  by  him;  4 Musica  Transal- 
pina’  (1597)  contains  six  ; five  are  in  Morley ’s 
collection  of  1598.  Many  of  these  are  taken 
from  the  two  Sets  of  1597. 

Two  pieces  for  the  lute  4 by  the  most  Artificial! 
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and  famous  Alfonso  Ferrabosco  of  Bologna 1 were 
printed  by  Robert  Dow  land  in  his  4 Varietie  of 
Lute-lessons,’  1610. 

A large  number  of  MS.  works  by  him,  chiefly 
Motets,  are  in  the  British  Museum  ; Bodleian 
and  Music  School,  Oxford ; St.  Michael’s  College, 
Tenbury  ; Buckingham  Palace ; and  Royal 
College  of  Music  Libraries.  o.  E.  l\  a. 

FERRABOSCO,  Alfonso  (II),  son  of  the 
first  Alfonso,  was  born  at  Greenwich,  and  no 
doubt  was  one  of  the  children  left  behind  in 
England  when  their  father  returned  to  Italy  in 
1578.  ‘He  was  trained  up  to  Musick,’  says 
Anthony  Wood,  apparently  at  the  Queen’s  ex- 
pense ; at  any  rate,  after  Oct.  11,  1592,  he  was 
in  receipt  of  an  annuity  of  £26  : 13  : 4,  which 
was  paid  up  to  Midsummer  1601.  After  James 
L’s  accession  he  appears  as  one  of  the  King's 
Musicians  for  the  Violins,  a year’s  salary  of  £7 
being  paid  him  at  Michaelmas  1603.  He  held 
his  place  as  one  of  the  violins  until  his  death, 
by  which  time  his  salary  had  been  raised  to 
£40,  [Audit  Office,  Declared  Accounts. 

4 At  man's  estate  he  became  an  excellent  com- 
poser for  instrumental  inusick,'  says  Anthony 
Wood,  4 ho  was  most  excellent  at  the  Lyra  Viol, 
and  was  one  of  the  first  that  set  lessons  Lyra- 
way to  the  Viol,  in  imitation  of  the  old  English 
Lute  and  Bandora.  The  most  famous  man  in 
all  the  world  for  Fantasias  of  5 or  6 parts.’ 
The  lyre  is  in  high  favour  with  them,'  writes 
Andre  Maugars  from  Rome  in  1639,  4 but  I 
have  heard  none  who  could  be  comjtared  with 
Farabosco  in  England.’  But  it  is  chiefly  as 
composer  of  the  music  to  some  of  Ben  Jonson's 
Masques  that  he  is  now  remembered.  Those 
for  which  he  is  known  to  have  written  music 
were  ‘The  Masque  of  Blackness’  (Twelfth  Night , 
1604-5),  4 Hymentei ’ (1605-6),  ‘The  Masque 
of  Beauty’  (1607-8),  ‘The  Masque  for  Lord 
Haddington's  Marriage’  (1607-8)  aud  ‘The 
Masque  of  Queens’  (1608-9).  The  printed 
description  of  the  4 Hymentei ' (in  which  Ferra- 
bosco  ap]>e&red  as  singer  os  well  as  composer) 
contains  a testimony  to  the  friendship  existing 
at  that  date  between  him  and  Jouson,  in  a warm 
eulogy  of  the  composer,  which,  however,  was 
omitted  in  the  folio  edition  of  1616.  In  1604 
(Xov.  27)  he  was  entrusted  with  £20  to  buy 
two  viols  for  Henry,  Prince  of  Wales,  to  whom 
he  was  appointed  music-master,  with  a pension 
of  £50  a year  for  life  (dating  from  Christmas, 
1604)  ; on  the  death  of  Henry  in  1612  his 
.services  were  transferred  to  Charles,  the  new 
Prince  of  Wales.  To  these  sources  of  income 
was  added  in  1 6 1 9 a share  in  a valuable  property, 
a grant  for  twenty-one  years  to  him,  lunooent 
Lanier  and  Hugh  Lydiard  4 for  cleansing  the 
Thames  of  flats  and  shelves  ’ with  power  to  sell 
the  sand  and  gravel ; with,  in  addition,  4 an 
allowance  to  them  of  one  penny  per  ton  of 
strangers'  goods  and  merchandises  inijortcd  or 
exported  into  or  out  of  the  Port  of  London.’ 


Ferrabosco  is  said  to  have  sold  his  share  4 for  a 
great  sum  of  money.' 

On  the  accession  of  Charles  I.  Ferrabosco  re- 
tained his  former  appointments,  and  was  also 
mode  Composer  of  Music  in  Ordinary  to  tho 
King,  with  a salary  of  £40,  from  the  death  of 
John  Coperario  in  1626.  He  was  also  Composer 
of  the  King’s  Music,  with  an  additional  salary 
of  £40.  He  died  before  March  11,  1627-28, 
when  he  was  buried  at  Greenwich,  where  he 
seems  to  have  lived  at  any  rate  after  1619. 
Entries  relating  to  members  of  his  family  are 
to  be  found  in  the  Greenwich  parish  registers 
(priuted  in  the  Musician,  Sept.  20,  1897). 
Ferrabosco  published  two  volumes  of  music  in 
1609.  The  first,  a book  of  4 Ayres,’  dedicated 
to  Prince  Henry,  contains  twenty-eight  songs 
with  accompanimeut  for  lute  and  bass  viol,  of 
which  a large  proportion  are  from  Jonson’s 
Masques.  The  other  is  a book  of  4 Lessons 
for  1.  2.  and  3.  Viols,’  dedicated  to  the 
Earl  of  Southampton.  They  consist  of  short 
pieces,  dances,  etc.,  for  the  lyra  viol,  and  are 
printed  in  lute  tablature.  Each  of  these  volumes 
contains  (amongst  others)  commendatory  verses 
by  Ben  Jonson  ; the  first  has  also  some  verses 
by  Campion,  addressing  Ferrabosco  as  4 Musick’s 
maister  and  the  offspring  | Of  rich  Musick’s 
Father  | Old  Alfonso’s  Image  living.’  He  also 
contributed  three  compositions  to  Leighton’s 
4 Teares  or  Lumen tacions  ’ in  1614.  Com- 
]>ositions  in  MS.  (chiefly  Fancies  for  the  viols) 
are  in  the  libraries  of  the  Royal  Coll,  of  Music  ; 
the  Music  School,  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford  ; 
and  the  British  Museum.  G.  E.  p,  a. 

FERRABOSCO,  Alfonso  (III),  son  of 
Alfonso  (II),  succeeded  on  his  father’s  death  to 
the  pension  of  £50,  which  he  had  enjoyed  as 
former  music-master  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  ; 
and  also  to  his  place  as  Musiciau  for  the  Viols 
and  Wind  Instruments.  The  latter  double 
apl>ointment  entitled  the  holder  to  two  liveries 
of  £16  : 2 : 6 each,  which  were  secured  to  Ferra- 
bosco  by  a deed  dated  Feb.  7,  1627-1628. 
His  name  occurs  as  one  of  the  musicians  in 
1635,  aud  again  in  1641.  He  must  have 
died  before  tho  re-establishmeut  of  the  King's 
Musicians  in  1660,  when  Child  succeeded  to 
4 Ferabosco’s  place  — Alphonsus  composer  of 
Wind  M.,’  and  Hingaston  ‘for  a viol  place  of 
Alphonso  Ferabosco.’  G.  E.  P,  a. 

FERRABOSCO,  Henry,  son  of  Alfonso  (II), 
and  brother  of  Alfonso  (111),  succeeded  his 
father  as  Composer  of  the  King’s  Music,  and  as 
one  of  the  King’s  Musicians,  receiving  a salary 
of  £40  for  each  place.  On  Feb.  7,  1627-28,  he 
secured  his  double  livery  as  Musician  for  the 
Voices  and  for  the  Wind  Instruments.  His 
name  appears  as  one  of  the  Musicians  at  different 
dates  up  to  1645,  when  he  signed  receipts  on 
behalf  of  the  Musicians,  the  Court  being  then 
at  Oxford.  His  daughter  Elizabeth,  baptized 
at  Greenwich,  Dec.  3,  1640,  may  (>ossibly  have 
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been  the  Mrs.  Ferrabosco  whom  Pepys  thought 
of  engaging  as  gentlewoman  for  his  wife,  who 
* lings  most  admirably  ' (Diary,  Sept.  4,  1664). 
She  was  afterwards  in  the  suite  of  the  Duchess 
of  Newcastle  (Diary,  May  .10,  1667).  Henry 
Ferrabosco  may  be  identilicd  with  the  Captain 
Henry  Ferribosco  who  took  j»art  in  the  expedi- 
tion to  Jamaica  where  ho  was  killed.  The 
committee  appointed  to  rej>ort  on  arrears  of  pay, 
etc.,  due  to  relatives  of  those  who  fought  there 
recommend  (June  10,  1658)  that  a sum  of  £240 
should  Ihj  paid  4 for  five  small  children  of  Capt. 
Henry  Ferribosco,  lately  slayne  by  the  Enemy 
in  Jamaica,  his  wife  being  also  dead  since  his 
departure  from  England.’  His  place  as  Musi- 
cian was  filled  by  Thomas  Bates  at  the 
Restoration.  o.  e.  P.  a. 

FERRABOSCO,  John*,  was  probably  the  son 
of  Alfonso  (II),  who  was  baptized  at  Greenwich, 
Oct.  9,  1626.  There  is  a warrant  dated  Jan. 
17,  1631,  for  delivery  of  Chamlett  and  other 
necessaries  yearly  to  John  Ferrabosco,  one  of 
His  Majesty’s  Musicians  for  the  wind  instru- 
ments, in  the  room  of  Henry  Ferrabosco,  during 
His  Majesty’s  pleasure.  As  Henry  was  still 
holding  his  place  as  Musician  for  the  Wind 
Instruments  in  1634,  this  must  have  been  a 
temporary  arrangement,  made  solely  with  a view 
to  providing  for  the  child  of  a favourite  musician  ; 
it  is  ]>ossiblc,  however,  that  there  were  two 
musicians  of  this  name.  John  Ferralmsco  was 
appointed  organist  of  Ely  Cathedral  in  1662  ; 
many  anthems  and  services  by  him  still  exist 
there  iu  MS.  In  1671  he  took  the  degree  of 
Mus.B.  at  Cambridge  4 per  litcras  regias ' 
(Dickson's  Catalogue  of  Music  at  Fly).  The 
registers  of  Trinity  Church,  Ely,  show  that  lie 
married  Anne  Burton  on  June  28,  1679  ; their 
child  John  was  baptized  in  the  following  August, 
and  was  buried  May  8,  1682  ; John  Ferrabosco 
himself  was  buried  Oct.  15,  1682.  o.  e.  p.  a. 

FERRARA.  The  earliest  and  best-known 
musical  academy  in  Ferrara  was  that  of  the 
4 Intrepid i,’  founded  in  1600  by  Giambattista 
Aleotti  d’Argenta  for  dramatic  musical  repre- 
sentations. The  magistrates  of  the  city  allowed 
the  academicians  100  scudi  a year  for  public 
celebrations  in  their  theatre.  Previous  to  the 
founding  of  this  academy,  Ferrara  could  boast 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  theatres  of  Italy, 
opened  in  1484  by  Ercole  I.,  Duke  of  Ferrara, 
in  which  were  celebrated  the  4 Feste  Musicali,’ 
those  earliest  for  ms  of  the  musical  dramauniversal 
in  Italy  in  the  15th  century.  While  the  ‘Orfeo’ 
of  Poliziano  was  represented  at  Mantua,  the 
theatre  of  Ferrara  witnessed  the  4 Cefalo  * of 
Niccolo  da  Correggio,  the  ‘Feast  of  Anfitrione 
and  Sosia,’  and  others.  The  4 Intrepid i’ in  1607 
represented  with  great  j>ompthe  Pastorale  called 
4 La  Filla  di  Sciro  ’ by  Guidubaldo  Bonarelli. 

Frescobaldi  was  a native  of  Ferrara,  and  made 
his  studies  there.  C.  M.  P. 

FERRARESE  DEL  BENE,  the  sobriquet  of 


Francesca  Gabrielli,  an  Italian  singer,  native  of 
Ferrara.  When  Burney  was  in  Venice,  in  August 
1 770,  he  heard  at  the  Ospodaletto  an  orphan  girl 
la  Ferrarese. with  an  ‘extraordinary  compass’  and 
a 4 fair  natural  voice.’  She  sang  in  London  from 
1784  to  1787  iu  Cherubini’s  ‘Giulio  Sahino’  and 
other  parts,  but  without  much  success.  In  1789 
she  was  prima  donna  in  Vienna.  Mozart  wrote 
for  her  the  Rondo  4A1  desio,’  introduced  into 
the  part  of  the  Countess  in  4 Figaro  ’ on  its  revival 
August  1789,  and  she  played  Fiordiligi  in  4Cosi 
fan  tutte’  at  its  production,  Jan.  26,  1790. 
Mozart  did  not  think  much  of  her,  for  in  speak- 
ing of  Allegrandi  he  says,  4 she  is  much  better 
than  the  Ferrarese,  though  that  is  not  saying 
a great  deal.’  She  probably  owed  her  good 
fortune  to  her  pretty  eyes  and  mouth,  anti  to 
her  intrigue  with  da  Ponte,  with  whom  she 
lived  as  his  mistress  for  three  years.  In  the 
end  she  quarrelled  with  the  other  singers,  and 
was  sent  from  Vienna  by  the  Emperor.  g. 

FERRARI,  Ben EDETTO,  called  ‘dallaTiorba,’ 
an  Italian  musician,  and  composer  of  words  and 
music  for  the  species  of  Italian  dramas  called 
‘drarnme  per  musica,’  was  born  at  Reggio  about 
1597  ; [as  according  to  a portrait  prefixed  to 
his  ‘Andromeda’  (printed  1637)  he  was  forty 
years  old  at  that  time.]  From  a letter,  now  in 
the  archives  of  Modena,  written  by  him  to  the 
Duke  of  Modena  in  1623,  we  learn  that  his 
reputation  as  a musician,  and  especially  as  a 
player  on  the  theorbo,  was  l>y  that  time  con- 
siderable. It  was  largely  owing  to  him  that 
the  4 dramma  musicale  ’ took  such  deep  root  in 
Italy  and  Germany,  and  herein  lies  his  chief 
interest  for  us.  His  opera  ‘Andromeda,’  set 
to  music  by  Manelli  and  brought  out  at  the 
Teatro  San  Cassiano  at  Venice  in  1637,  was  the 
first  opera  performed  before  a mixed  audience. 
In  1639  followed  his  4 Adone,’  set  by  Monteverde, 
and  4Armida,’of  which  he  wrote  both  words 
and  music.  Its  success  induced  Ferrari  to 
devote  himself  more  to  composition  than  before. 
He  remained  in  Venice  till  1645,  when  he  [was 
in  the  Court  band  at  Mixlena  : in  1651  he]  was 
invited  to  Vienna  by  the  Emperor  Ferdinand, 
and  remained  in  his  service  till  1 653.  A ballet 
by  him  was  performed  at  the  Diet  of  Ratishon 
in  1653.  In  the  same  year  he  was  apjtointed 
maestro  di  cappella  to  Duke  Alfonso  of  Modena, 
on  whose  death  in  1662  he  was  dismissed,  but  he 
was  reappointed  in  1674,  and  died  in  ]>ossession 
of  the  |K>st  Oct.  22,  1681.  His  librettos  were 
collected  and  printed  at  Milan  and  Piacenza, 
and  passed  through  several  editions  ; none  of 
these  collections,  however,  are  complete.  Tho 
library  at  Modena  contains  several  of  his  MSS., 
including  the  ballet  4 Dafne  in  alloro  ’ (Vienna, 
1651).  [This  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Qtullen- 
Lex  ikon  as  still  extant,  but  an  oratorio  ‘Sansone’ 
is  noted  as  at  Modena.]  We  have  not  sufficient 
materials  to  form  any  opinion  on  the  style  of 
his  music.  He  published  at  Venice  in  1633, 
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1637,  and  1641,  three  books  of  * Musichc  varie 
a voce  sola,’  in  which,  according  to  Burney,  the 
term  ‘Cantata’  occurs  for  the  first  time,  although 
the  invention  of  this  kind  of  piece  was  claimed 
by  Barbara  Strozzi  twenty  years  later.  F.  o. 

FERRARI,  Domenico,  an  eminent  Italian 
violin  player,  t»om  at  Piacenza  at  the  beginning 
of  the  18th  century.  He  was  a pupil  of  Tartini, 
and  lived  for  a number  of  years  at  Cremona. 
About  the  year  1749  he  l)egan  to  travel,  and 
met  with  great  success  at  Vienna,  where  he  was 
considered  the  greatest  living  violin  player. 
In  1753  he  became  a member  of  the  bond  of 
the  Duke  of  Wurtemberg  at  Stuttgart,  of  which 
Nardini  was  at  that  time  leader.  If  Ferrari 
was  a pupil  of  Tartini,  he  certainly,  according 
to  contemporary  critics,  did  not  retain  the  style 
of  that  great  master  in  after  life.  He  had  an 
astonishing  ability  in  the  execution  of  octave- 
runs  and  harmonics,  and  appears  altogether  to 
have  been  more  a player  than  a musician.  He 
twice  visited  Paris,  at  first  in  1754,  and  played 
there  with  great  success.  He  died  at  Paris 
in  1780,  according  to  report,  by  the  hand  of 
a murderer.  Ferrari  published  seta  of  six 
Violin-Sonatas  (Paris  and  London),  and  some 
for  two  violins  and  l>ass  which,  however,  arc 
now  forgotten.  v.  D. 

FERRARI,  Giacomo  Gotifuedo,  a cultivated 
and  versatile  musician,  son  of  a merchant  at 
Roveredo,  born  there  1759.  He  learned  the 
pianoforte  at  Verona,  and  the  flute,  violin,  oboe, 
and  double- bass  at  Roveredo,  and  studied  theory 
under  Pater  Marianus  Steelier  at  the  convent  of 
Mariaberg  near  Chur.  After  his  father’s  death 
he  accompanied  Prince  Lichtenstein  to  Rome 
and  Naples,  and  studied  for  two  years  and  a half 
under  Latilla  ou  Paisiello’s  recommendation. 
Here  also  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  M. 
Tampan,  Marie  Antoinette’s  master  of  the  house- 
hold, and  went  with  him  to  Paris,  where  lie  was 
appointed  accompanist  to  the  now  Theatre 
Feydeau.  In  1793  the  company  was  disjKjrsed, 
and  Ferrari  shortly  afterwards  left  France. 
Having  travelhxi  for  some  time  he  finally  settled 
in  London,  where  he  com]>osed  a very  large 
number  of  works,  including  four  oj>era8  and  two 
billets.  In  1804  he  married  Miss  Henry,  a 
well-known  pianist.  From  1809  to  1812  he 
suffered  from  loss  of  sight.  In  1814  he  went 
to  Italy  with  Broadwood  the  piano  forte- maker, 
and  visited  Naples,  Venice,  etc.,  returning  in 
1816.  He  died  in  London,  Dec.  1842.  He  was 
an  active  teacher  of  singing,  and  published  a 
Treatise  on  Singing  in  2 vols.,  of  which  a 
French  translation  appeared  in  1827.  His 
Studio  di  musiea  prattica  e teon'ea  ( London)  is 
a useful  treatise.  Two  of  his  French  songs, 

4 Qu’il  faudrait  de  philosophic  ’ and  ‘ Quaud 
l'amour  nacquit  a Cy  there,’  were  extremely 
popular  iu  their  day.  His  acquaintance  with 
almost  every  conteini»orary  musician  of  im- 
I*ortance  gives  a historical  value  to  his  book 


A neddotti  . . . occorsi  nclla  vitadi  G.  G.  Ferrari, 
2 vols.  London,  1830.  Besides  the  ojteras,  ballets, 
and  songs  already  named,  Ferrari  composed  an 
extraordinary  quantity  of  music  for  the  voice, 
pianoforte,  flute,  and  harp.  [See  Quellen - 
LexikonA  F.  o. 

FERREL,  Jean  Francois,  musician  in  Paris 
about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  wrote 
a small  pamphlet,  A rnvoir  que  lea  maislrcs 
de  dance , qui  sont  de  ways  maislres  larrons  d 
Ten  droit  des  violent  de  France , non/  pas  royaJe 
commission  d' incorporrer  es  leur  compaynie  lea 
organises  el  auatres  musicicns,  eomme  a ussy  de 
leur  fairs  paier  redevance , cUmonstri  jmr  J.  F. 
Ferret , praticien  de  musique  d Paris,  nalif  de 
V Anjou  (Paris,  1659).  This  was  the  signal  for 
a contest  lasting  for  100  years,  between  the 
French  musicians  and  the  dancing-masters,  whose 
chief,  the  ‘ roi  des  menetriers,’  claimed  jurisdic- 
tion over  all  musicians.  Hard  words  were  ex- 
changed ou  both  sides,  and  after  several  law-suits, 
a decree  of  the  Paris  Parliament  in  1750  settled 
the  question  in  favour  of  the  musicians.  Some 
of  the  pamphlets  had  curious  titles  ; for  example, 
La  cloche  felee,  ou  le  bruit  faict  par  un  musicien 
qui  ne  rcult  itre  maislrc  de  dance parce  quit  ne 
sail  sur  quel  pied  sc  tenir , and  Discours  pour 
prouver  que  la  danse  dans  sa  plus  noble  partie 
na  pas  besoin  des  instrument  de  musique,  et 
quelle  cat  en  touts  ineUpendante du  violon.  [See 
F^tis.l  M.  c.  c. 

FERRETTI,  Giovanni,  born  at  Venice  about 
1540  [lived  in  Ancona  from  1569,  where  he 
was  maestro  di  cappella  at  the  cathedral  from 
1 575  to  1585],  composed  five  books  of 4 Canzoni  ’ 
in  five  parts  (Venice,  1567-91),  two  books  in  six 
]«rts  (Venice,  1573-86),  and  another  of  five-part 
madrigals  (Venice,  1588),  all  excellent  examples 
of  their  kind.  A madrigal  of  his,  ‘Siat’avertiti,* 
for  five  voices,  is  included  in  Webb’s  madrigals, 
and  in  vol.  iii.  of  Novello’s  Glee  Hive . m.  c.  c. 

FERRI,  Balda.ssarr,  one  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary singers  who  ever  lived,  was  born  at 
Perugia,  Dec.  9,  1610.  He  owed  to  an  accident 
in  his  boyhood  the  operation  by  which  he  became 
a sopranist.  At  the  age  of  eleven  he  entered  the 
service  of  the  Bishop  of  Orvioto  as  a chorister, 
and  remained  there  until  1625,  when  Prince 
Vladislas  of  Poland,  then  on  a visit  at  Romo, 
carried  him  off  to  his  father’s  Court.  In  1665 
lie  was  transferred  to  Ferdinand  III.,  Emperor 
of  Germany,  whose  successor,  Leopold  I.,  loaded 
him  with  riches  and  honours.  This  prince  had 
a jKjrtmitof  Ferri,  crowned  with  laurels,  hanging 
in  his  bed-chamber,  and  inscribed,  4 Baldassare 
Perugino,  Re  dei  Musici.’  At  the  age  of  sixty- 
five  he  received  permission  to  retire  to  his  native 
country',  with  a passj>ort,  the  terms  of  which 
indicated  sufficiently  the  consideration  in  which 
he  was  held.  Ho  reached  Italy  in  1675,  and 
died  at  Perugia,  Sept.  8,  1680. 

Ferri  was  made  a knight  of  S.  Mark  of 
Venice  in  1643  ; and,  therefore,  probably  visited 
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Italy  at  that  time.  He  aroused  the  greatest 
enthusiasm  wherever  he  appeared  ; hundreds  of 
sonnets  were  written  in  his  honour,  he  was 
covered  with  roses  in  his  carriage  after  simply 
singing  a cantata,  and  at  Florence  a number  of 
distinguished  persons  went  three  miles  out  of 
the  town,  to  escort  him  into  it.  (Ginguentf.) 
He  is  said  also  to  have  visited  London,  and  to 
have  sung  here  the  part  of  Zephyr : but  this 
must  be  a fable,  as  Italian  opera  did  not  begin  iu 
England  till  1 692, — twelve  years  after  his  death. 
It  is  true  that  in  M.  Locke’s  ‘ Psyche  * (1671) 
there  is  a character  called  Zephyr  ; but  he  has 
only  four  lines  to  speak,  and  none  to  sing. 
Ferri  had,  nevertheless,  made  one  journey  (before 
1654)  to  Sweden,  to  gratify  Queen  Christina's 
wish  to  hear  him.  Ginguene  says  that  his 
portrait  was  engraved  with  the  inscription  ‘ Qui 
fecit  mirabilia  multa  * ; but  such  a portrait  (as 
far  as  the  present  writer  knows)  has  never  been 
seen.  A medal  wras  struck,  bearing  on  one  side 
his  head  crowmed  with  bays,  and  on  the  other 
the  device  of  a swan  dying  by  the  bauks  of 
Meander.  Ferri  was  tall  and  handsome,  with 
refined  manners  ; and  he  expressed  himself  with 
distinction.  He  died  very  rich , leaving  600, 000 
crowns  for  a pious  foundation. 

His  voice,  a beautiful  soprano,  had  an  inde- 
scribable limpidity,  combined  w*ith  the  greatest 
agility  and  facility,  a perfect  intonation,  a 
brilliant  shake,  and  inexhaustible  length  of 
breath.  Although  ho  seems  to  have  suqiasscd 
all  the  evirati  in  brilliance  and  endurance,  he 
was  quite  as  remarkable  for  pathos  as  for  those 
qualities.  (Bon  tempi,  Historia  Mi/siea.)  3.  M. 

FERTE,  Papillox  de  la,  born  in  Feb.  1727 
at  Chalons  ; became  in  1777, by  purchase,  ‘ In* 
tendant  dcs  Menus-plaisirs  ’ to  Louis  XVI.,  and 
as  such  had  the  direction  of  the  4 Ecole  Royale 
de  Chant’  founded  by  the  Baron  de  Bretcuil, 
and  of  the  o|>era  after  the  municipality  had  given 
up  the  administration  of  it.  In  1790  he  pub- 
lished a reply  to  a pamphlet  by  the  artists  of 
the  opera — ‘ Me  moire  justificatif  des  sujets  de 
l’Academie  royale  de  musique  ’ — in  which  they 
demanded  a reform  of  the  administration.  He 
died  in  Paris,  July  19,  1794.  His  son  occupied 
the  same  post  after  the  Restoration.  M.  c.  c. 

FERVAAL.  Opera  in  three  acts,  words  and 
music  by  Vincent  d’Indy.  Produced  at  the 
Theatre  de  la  Monnaie,  Brussels,  March  12, 
1897  ; at  the  Opera  Comiquo  in  Paris,  May 
10,  1898. 

FESCA,  Friedrich  Ernst,  composer,  born 
at  Magdeburg,  Feb.  15,  1789.  His  father  was 
an  amateur,  and  his  mother  a singer,  pupil  of 
J.  A.  Hiller,  so  he  heard  good  music  in  his 
youth,  and  as  soon  as  he  could  play  the  violin 
had  taste  enough  to  choose  the  quartets  and 
quintets  of  Haydn  and  Mozart  in  preference  to 
Plcyel’s  music,  for  which  there  was  then  a 
perfect  rage  in  Germany.  Having  completed 
his  elementary  studies,  he  went  through  a course 


of  counterpoint  with  Pitterlin,  conductor  of  the 
Magdeburg  theatre.  On  Pitterlin ’s  death  in 
1804  he  became  a pupil  of  August  Eberhardt 
Miiller  at  Leijizig.  Here  he  played  a violin  con- 
certo of  his  own  with  brilliant  success.  In  1 806 
he  accepted  a place  in  the  Duke  of  Oldenburg’s 
band,  but  in  the  following  year  became  solo 
violinist  under  Reichardt  at  Casscl,  where  he 
l>assed  six  happy  yoars  and  composed  his  first 
seven  quartets  and  first  twro  symphonies,  in- 
teresting works,  especially  when  he  himself 
played  the  first  violin.  In  1814,  after  a visit  to 
Vienna,  he  w as  appointed  solo  violin,  and  in  the 
following  year  conocrt-meister,  to  the  Duke  of 
Baden  at  Carlsruhe.  During  the  next  eleven 
years  he  wrote  two  operas,  * Can  tern  ir  ’ and 
* Leila,’  overtures,  quartets,  quintets,  chorales, 
psalms  and  other  sacred  music.  He  died  at 
Carlsruhe,  May  24,  1826,  of  consumption,  after 
many  years’  suffering,  which,  however,  had  not 
iin}>aired  his  powers,  as  his  last  works  contain 
some  of  his  l>ost  writing.  His  1 Do  Profundis,’ 
arranged  iu  four  jjarts  by  Strauss,  was  sung  at 
his  funeral.  Fesca  was  thoughtful,  earnest,  and 
warm-hearted,  w-ith  occasional  traits  of  humour 
in  striking  contrast  to  his  keen  sensibility  and 
lofty  enthusiasm  for  art  He  appreciated  suc- 
cess, but  steadfastly  declined  to  sacrifice  his  own 
perceptions  of  the  good  and  beautiful  for  |>opu- 
larity.  Fesca’s  rank  as  a composer  has  been 
much  disputed.  There  is  a want  of  depth  in 
his  ideas,  but  his  melodies  arc  taking  and  his 
combinations  effective.  His  quartets  and  quin- 
tets, without  possessing  the  qualities  of  the 
great  masters,  have  a grace  and  elegance  peculiar 
to  himself,  and  are  eminently  attractive.  His 
symphonies  aro  feebly  instrumented,  but  his 
sacred  works  are  of  real  merit.  In  richness  of 
modulation  he  approaches  Spohr.  A complete 
edition  of  his  quartets  and  quintets  (tw  enty  and 
five  in  number)  has  been  published  in  Paris 
(Rimbault).  His  son,  Alexander  Ernst, 
born  at  Carlsruhe,  May  22,  1820,  died  at 
Brunswick,  Feb.  22,  1849,  was  a pupil  of 
Ruugenliagen,  Wilhelm  Bach,  and  Taubert, 
and  comj>oser  of  trios  for  pianoforte,  violin,  and 
violoncello,  and  other  chamber-music  popular  in 
their  day.  The  best  of  his  four  operas  was  ‘ Der 
Troubadour’  (Brunswick,  1854).  M.  c.  c. 

FESTA,  Costanzo,  one  of  the  earliest  com- 
posers of  the  Roman  School,  was  born  somewhere 
towards  the  close  of  the  16th  century.  He  was 
elected  a member  of  the  Pontifical  choir  in  1517, 
and  died  April  10,  1545.  He  eventually  became 
maestro  at  the  Vatican,  and  his  nomination  was 
so  far  singular  that  he  was  at  that  time  the  only 
Italian  in  a similar  position  throughout  the 
Peninsula.  His  genius  cannot  be  donbted,  and 
Dr.  Burney,  who  had  been  at  the  trouble  of 
scoring  a great  number  of  his  Madrigals,  was 
astonished  at  the  rhythm,  grace,  and  facility  of 
them.  He  calls  one  of  Festa’s  Motetti,  4 Quam 
pulchra  es,  anitna  mea,’  a model  of  elegance, 
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simplicity,  and  pure  harmony,  and  says  that 
‘ the  subjects  of  imitation  in  it  are  as  modern, 
and  that  the  parts  sing  as  well,  as  if  it  were  a 
production  of  the  18th  century.’  Festa,  ac- 
cording to  Baini,  fell  in  his  motets  into  a 
fashion  too  prevalent  in  his  day,  of  setting 
distinct  words  to  each  voice.  The  Abb<5  ( Lift 
of  Palestrina,  vol.  i.  pp.  95-103)  explains  in 
great  detail  the  lengths  to  which  this  absurd 
and  undignified  affectation  was  carried,  and 
quotes  with  obvious  and  well-merited  approval 
a rebuke  administered  by  the  CardinalCapranica, 
in  the  pontificate  of  Niccolo  V.,  to  some  singer 
who  had  asked  hirn  to  admire  the  caprice.  4 Mi 
j»are,’  said  the  Cardinal,  ‘ di  udir  una  mandra 
di  j«orcelli,  die  grugniscono  a tutta  forza  sen/.a 
proffer  ire  perd  un  suono  articolato,  non  che  una 
}<arnl&.‘ 

The  principal  repertories  for  Festa’s  music  are 
the  collections  which  flowed  from  the  presses  of 
Cardano  and  of  Scotto  at  Venice  in  the  middle 
of  the  1 6th  century,  and  for  which  the  curious 
inquirer  must  be  refer  ml  to  the  Bibliographic 
of  Eitner,  or  the  Quellen-Ltxikon.  [His  first 
book  of  madrigals  for  three  voices  was  published 
in  1537,  and  various  editions  apj>eared  down  to 
1568.  Two  masses  are  in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  a 
four-part  Magnificat  was  published  in  1554,  and 
a book  of  Litanies  for  double  choir  in  1583.] 
The  archives  of  the  Pontifical  chapel  are  rich 
in  his  MSS.,  and  a celebrated  Te  Deum  of  his 
(published  1596)  is  still  sung  by  the  Pontifical 
choir  at  the  election  of  a new  Poj>e.  Burney, 
in  his  History  (iii.  245,  6),  prints  a motet  and 
a madrigal  of  Festa’s  ; and  a Tc  Deum  and 
motet  are  given  in  Bock’s  collection  (vi.  31,  40). 
His  madrigal  4 Down  in  a flow’ry  vale  ’ (‘  Quando 
ritrovo  la  tuia  postorella ')  long  enjoyed  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  most  popular  piece  of  this 
description  in  England.  E.  H.  v, 

FESTING,  Michael  Christian,  an  eminent 
performer  on,  and  composer  for  the  violin,  was 
the  son  of  a flautist  of  the  same  names,  who  was 
a member  of  the  orchestra  of  the  King’s  Theatre 
in  the  Haymarket  about  1727.  Festing  was  at 
first  a pupil  of  Richard  Jones,  leader  of  the  band 
at  Drury  Lane,  but  subsequently  studied  under 
Geminiani.  He  first  appeared  in  public  about 
1724.  He  became  a member  of  the  king’s  private 
band  in  1735  and  first  violin  at  an  amateur 
association  which  met  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor 
Tavern  in  the  Strand,  under  the  name  of  the 
Philharmonic  Society.  [In  1737  he  was  ap- 
pointed director  of  the  Italian  Opera.]  On  the 
opening  of  Ranelagh  Gardens  in  1/42  he  was 
appointed  director  of  the  music  as  well  as  leader 
of  the  band. 

Festing  was  one  of  the  originators  of  the 
Society  of  Musicians.  Being  seated  one  day  at 
the  window  of  the  Orange  Coffee-house  in  the 
Haymarket  in  company  with  Weidemann,  the 
flautist,  and  Vincent,  the  oboist,  they  observed 
two  very  intelligent-looking  boys  driving  milch 


asses.  On  inquiry  they  found  them  to  be  the 
orphans  of  Kytch,  an  eminent  but  imprudent 
German  oboist,  who  had  settled  in  London  and 
then  recently  died,  literally  in  the  streets,  from 
sheer  want.  Shocked  by  this  discovery  Festing 
consulted  with  Dr.  Greene,  his  intimate  friend, 
and  other  eminent  musicians,  and  the  result  was 
the  establishment  of  the  Society  of  Musicians 
for  the  supjtort  and  maintenance  of  decayed 
musicians  and  their  families.  [See  Royal  Son  ety 
of  Musicians.]  Festing  for  many  years  in- 
formed gratuitously  the  duties  of  secretary  to 
this  institution.  lie  died  July  24,  1752.  In 
September  of  that  year  his  goods,  books,  and 
instruments  were  sold  at  his  house  in  Warwick 
Street,  Golden  Square.  He  left  an  only  son, 
the  Rev.  Michael  Festing,  rector  of  Wyke  Regis, 
Dorset,  who  married  the  only  child  of  his  father’s 
friend,  Dr.  Greene.  From  this  union  sprang 
many  descendants  to  perpetuate  the  name  of 
Festing,  and  not  many  years  since  an  Hertford- 
shire innkeei>er,  tearing  the  names  of  Maurico 
Greene  Festing,  was  living.  Festing's  composi- 
tions consist  of  several  sets  of  solos  for  the  violiu  ; 
sonatas,  concertos,  and  symphonies  for  stringed 
and  other  instruments  ; part  of  the  third  chapter 
of  Habakkuk,  paraphrased  ; Addison’s  Ode  for 
St.  Cecilia’s  day  ; Milton’s  Song  on  May  morning ; 
an  Ode  on  the  return  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland 
from  Scotland  in  1745  ; an  Ode  4 For  thee  how 
I do  mourn  ’ ; and  many  cantatas  and  songs  for 
Ranclngh.  Sir  John  Hawkins  says  that  4 as  a 
performer  on  the  violin  Festing  was  inferior  to 
many  of  his  time,  but  as  a composer,  particularly 
of  solos  for  that  instrument,  the  nature  and 
genius  whereof  ho  perfectly  understood,  he  had 
but  few'  equals.’  Festing  had  a brother  of  the 
name  of  John,  an  oboist  and  teacher  of  the  flute, 
whose  success  in  his  profession  was  such  that  he 
died  in  1772  worth  £8000,  acquired  chiefly  by 
teaching.  w.  h.  H. 

FESTIVALS,  MUSICAL.  The  earliest 
musical  festivals  of  which  any  trustworthy 
record  exists  were  held  in  Italy.  At  an  inter- 
view between  Francis  I.,  King  of  France,  and 
Poj>e  Leo  X.  at  Bologna  in  1515,  the  musicians 
attached  to  their  reei*cctive  courts  combined 
and  gave  a j>erformance,  but  no  details  of  the 
programme  have  been  preserved.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  1 7 th  century  there  was  a thanksgiving 
festival  at  St.  Peter’s  at  Rome  on  the  cessation 
of  the  Plague,  when  a mass  by  Bcncvoli  for  six 
choirs  was  sung  by  more  than  200  voices  with 
organ  accompaniment,  the  sixth  choir  occupying 
the  highest  part  of  the  cupola.  In  France  the 
first  festival  recorded  is  that  which  took  place 
as  a thanksgiving  for  the  recovery  of  the  eldest 
son  of  Louis  XIV.,  when  Lulli’s  ‘Te  Deum' 
(written  to  celebrate  a similar  happy  event  in 
His  Majesty’s  own  life  in  1686)  was  performed 
by  300  musicians.  In  Bohemia  the  earliest 
festival  was  held  at  Prague  in  honour  of  the 
coronation  of  the  Emj>eror  Charles  VI.  as  King 
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of  Bohemia,  when  the  opera  of  ‘Costanza  e 
Fortezza’  by  Fux  was  performed  in  the  open 
air  by  a band  of  200  and  a chorus  of  100  voices 
— a somewhat  singular  proportion  of  orchestral 
to  vocal  resources  — and  of  this  an  account  is 
given  by  Burney  in  his  German  Tour,  vol.  it 
p.  178.  French  musicians  united  at  Paris  in 
1764  in  a solemn  service  at  the  funeral  of 
Rameau  ; and  at  Naples  in  1774,  at  the  burial 
of  Jommelli,  the  service  was  jierformcd  by  300 
musicians.  In  Austria  the  earliest  festivals 
were  given  by  the  Musical  Institution  at  Vienna 
(Tonkiinstler-Soeietat),  by  whose  members,  to 
the  number  of  400,  oratorios  were  performed 
twice  annually,  in  Advent  and  Lent,  for  charit- 
able purposes,  beginning  with  1772. 1 In  the 
same  city  there  was  a festival  in  honour  of 
Haydn  in  1808,  at  which  the  ‘Creation’  was 
performed,  and  at  which  the  composer  bade 
farewell  to  the  world.  More  important,  and  in 
its  dimensions  approaching  more  nearly  to  the 
modern  festival,  was  a performance  given  at 
Vienna  in  1811,  also  iu  Haydn’s  honour,  when 
the  numbers  are  said  to  have  been  upwards  of 
700.  [See  also  Beaulieu,  Cincinnati,  and 
N I e he  huh  ei  s isch  K,  for  important  festivals  other 
than  British.]  C.  m. 

British  Festivals 

The  following  musical  festivals  are  described 
under  their  own  headings  : Birmingham, 

Bristol,  Cecilia,  St.,  Charity  Children, 
Chester,  Eisteddfod,  Feis Cecil,  Foundlino 
Hospital,  Handel  Festival,  Leeds,  Liver- 
pool, Manchester,  Norwich,  Sons  of  the 
Clergy,  Three  Choirs,  and  York. 

Bradford. — In  connection  with  the  opening 
of  St.  George’s  Ilall,  a festival  was  hedd  in  1853, 
when  a MS.  Credo  by  Mendelssohn  w as  performed 
for  the  first  time.  In  1856,  J.  L.  Hatton’s 
4 Robin  Hood,*  and  G.  A.  Macfarren’s  4 May 
Day,'  were  produced  on  August  26  and  28  re- 
spectively ; and  in  1859,  on  August  26,  Jackson’s 
‘The  Year,'  received  its  first  performance.  All 
three  festivals  were  conducted  by  Costa. 

Bridlington. — This  festival,  inaugurated, 
financed,  and  conducted  by  Mr.  A.  W.  M. 
Bosville,  D.L.,  of  Thorpe  Hall,  near  Bridlington, 
was  first  held  in  1895  ; with  one  exception 
(1902)  it  bus  been  continued  annually  until 
1903.  Works  have  been  specially  composed  for 
the  Bridlington  festival  by  the  following  local 
musicians  — Mr.  John  Camidge,  Mr.  Arthur  C. 
Eti wards,  and  Mr.  O.  T.  Patman.  Further 
details  will  l>e  found  in  the  Musical  Times  of 
June  1903,  p.  383. 

Cardiff. — In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Wales  is 
credited  with  a true  love  for  music,  no  festival 
on  an  adequate  scale  took  place  in  the  Princi- 
pality until  1892.  Since  then  and  up  to  the 
present  time  (1905)  four  meetings  have  been 
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held  (all  at  Cardiff)  as  hereunder  set  forth, 
with  the  principal  works  performed  : — 

1W2.  • MwUh.’  ’ Elijah. ‘ • Hymn  of  Praia*.'  ‘Golden  LegwuT 
{Sullivan*.  1 Limw  of  Juhal ' {Mackensiei,  'Pauat'  (IWrlloal, 
•HUabat  Mater ' iDvoKk*.  ' Hlcat  Pair  nf  Sirens'  iHubert 
Pkrryi,  ' Revenge  iHtaufordi.  In  addition  to  an  oratorio. 
•Saul  of  Tarsus,'  composed  for  the  festival  bjr  I>r.  Jiwrpb 
Parry,  Conductor.  Sir  Joseph  Hamby. 

1835.  ' MemaUti/  'St.  Paul.'  ' Ijmt  Judgment.’  ' Requiem  ’ iVenilh 

• The  Light  of  the  World’  (Sullivan*,  ‘Faust’  tHerllas), 
Thnr.il  Symphony.'  ' 8t.  Francis  < Edgar  Tinell.  flrat  per- 
formance In  England  ; and  fur  the  ft  rat  time.  ’The  Hard 
(Stanford),  ami  'A  Paalra  of  Life'  (David  Jenklnal.  Con- 
ductor, Sir  Joerph  llarnbr.  (An  Interval  of  aeven  pan 
elapsed  before  the  next  (estival  was  held.) 

1902.  ’ Orpheus ' (Gluck*.  * Elijah,'  'Song  of  Daatlny  ’ (Brahms'. 
’Faust'  (Herlluai.  'fttabat  Mater'  iRosalnlt,  ’Samson  and 
Delilah  - iSalnt-Saenai.  • Ruth  - tCowen).  'Flying  Dutchman' 
(Acta  1 and  21, ' The  Beatitudes'  lOaar  Franck',  for  the  flrat 
time  in  England  ; and.  fur  the  flrat  time,  tiro  orchestral  pieces 
•On  the  Height*,'  and  'On  the  March.’  by  Arthur  Harvey. 
Conductor.  Dr.  F.  H.  (hew. 

1904.  ' Elijah.  ' Hymn  of  Praise.'  • F.« » ' Massenet*,  * Faust  '|Hchu- 
manm.  ‘Samson  and  Dali  tab ' (Saint  -ftaena*.  'Requiem' 
(Verdi),  ' Dream  of  Gerontlus'  i Elgar*,  'The  llesert'  (liavld*, 

• I«ohengrin ' (Act  31.  * Midsummer  Night's  Dream'  music 
(Mendelssohn);  and,  for  the  first  time,  ’ John  Gilpin  '(Cowen*. 

• The  Victory  of  St.  Garmon ' i Harry  Kvana*.  ‘Welsh  Rhapsody  ’ 
(German',  and  overture  * In  the  Kaat.-  Ilervey.  the  two  last 
named  being  orchestral  works.  Conductor,  I»r.  F.  H.  Cowen. 

Diocesan  Choral  Festivals.  Sc©  below. 

Dublin. — A festival  comprising  seven  con- 
certs was  held  in  1831,  when  Sir  George  Smart 
and  Ferdinand  Ries  conducted,  the  latter  being 
represented  by  his  oratorio  4 The  Triumph  of 
Faith.’  Mendelssohn’s  4 Midsummer  Night’s 
Dream  ’ overture  was  played  from  MS.  parts, 
and  Paganini  appeared.  (See  also  Feis  Ceoil, 
ante , p.  19.) 

Edinburgh. — The  first  festival  in  the  Scot- 
tish capital  was  held  in  1815  (seven  concerts), 
of  whicli  a full  account  (published)  was  written 
by  George  Farquhar  Graham  (Edinburgh,  1816). 
The  two  succeeding  meetings,  in  1319  and  1824, 
were  conducted  by  Sir  George  Smart.  In  1843, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  the  new  Music 
Hall  in  George  Street,  a festival  was  held  (Oct. 
9-14),  conducted  by  the  Reid  Professor  of  Music, 
Sir  Henry  R.  Bishop.  No  new  works  were  pro- 
duced on  any  of  these  four  occasions,  nor  have 
any  subsequent  festivals  been  held.  (See  Music 
for  the  People , by  Robert  A.  Marr,  Edinburgh, 
1889,  for  further  information.) 

Glasgow. — In  1860  the  first  festival  took 
place  in  Glasgow,  when  the  four  concerts  in- 
cluded performances  of  4 Messiah,’  4 Elijah,’  and 
the  production  of  a new  oratorio  by  Charles 
Edward  Horsley,  entitled  ‘Gideon.’  The  next 
music-meeting  (six  concerts)  was  held  in  1873, 
at  which  were  given  1 Messiah,’  4 Elijah,’  4 Eli’ 
(Costa) ; and,  for  the  first  time,  an  oratorio, 
‘Jacob,’  composed  by  Henry  Smart,  and  a 
psalm,  4 Bow  down  thine  ear,’  by  H.  A.  Lam- 
beth, who,  with  Costa,  shared  the  duties  of 
conductor.  No  other  festival  has  since  been 
held  in  Glasgow.  The  opening  of  St.  Andrew's 
Halls,  however,  in  Nov.  1877,  partook  of  the 
nature  of  a musical  festival.  For  that  occasion 
Sir  G.  A.  Macfarren  composed  his  cantata  ‘The 
Lady  of  the  Lake.’  (See  Mr.  Marr's  book  men- 
tioned above,  under  4 Edinburgh.') 

Hanley.  See  North  Staffordshire.,  below. 

Hovinoham. — The  festival  (not  quite  an 
annual  one)  in  this  remote  Yorkshire  village 
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was  founded  in  1887  by  Canon  T.  P.  Pemberton 
(formerly  Hudson),  and  has  always  been  con- 
ducted by  him,  the  twelfth  meeting  taking  place 
in  1903.  A list  of  the  works  that  have  been 
performed  is  given  in  the  Musical  Times  of 
December  1903  (p.  792).  Those  produced  at 
Hovingltam  have  been  composed  by  Dr.  Alan 
Gray,  Dr.  E.  W.  Naylor,  Mr.  T.  Tertiua  Noble, 
Miss  Alexandra  Thompson,  and  Dr.  Charles 
Wood.  Dr.  Joachim  has  taken  j»rt  in  nearly 
all  the  festivals. 

Peterborough  and  Lincoln. — Originating 
at  Peterborough  in  1882  as  an  oratorio  service, 
this  festival  assumed  its  twin-cathedral  form 
in  1889,  when  Lincoln  became  joint  j>artici- 
jwitor  in  the  scheme.  The  meetings  have  been 
held  as  follows:  Peterborough  in  1882,  1885, 
1888,  1891,  1894,  1898,  and  1901:  Lincoln 
in  1889,  1892,  1896,  1899,  and  1902,  while 
one  is  announced  to  be  held  at  Lincoln  in  1905. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  since  1901  the  festivals 
have  been  exclusively  at  Lincoln.  The  perform- 
ances have  been  conducted  (with  the  exception 
of  that  in  1882)  by  the  respective  organists 
of  the  two  cathedrals  —Dr.  Haydn  Keeton,  of 
Peterborough  ; (the  late)  J.  M.  W.  Young  and 
Dr.  George  J.  Bennett,  both  of  Lincoln. 

North  Staffordshire. — These  festivals 
take  rank  for  at  least  two  new  works  produced 
thereat,  and  for  the  excellence  of  the  chorus 
singing  for  which  the  Potteries  arc  noted.  Since 
their  foundation  (in  1888)  five  meetings  have 
been  held,  all  taking  place  at  Hanley.  The 
dates  are  1888,  1890  (first  performance  of 
Swinnerton  Heap's  ‘Fair  Rosamond’),  1893, 
1896  (first  performance  of  Elgar’s  1 King  Olaf ’), 
and  1899  (first  performance  ofColcridge-Taylor’s 
‘Death  of  Minuehaha,’  the  second  section  of 
the  ‘ Hiawatha'  triology).  The  late  Dr.  Swin- 
nerton  Heap  conducted  all  these  five  festivals. 

Scarborough. — Two  festivals  have  hitherto 
(1905)  been  held — in  1899  and  1902,  both 
conducted  by  Dr.  F.  H.  Cowen.  The  works 
performed  at  the  first  meeting  included  * St. 
Paul,’  ‘The  Golden  Legend,’  and  ‘Ode  to 
the  Passions  ’ (Cowen)  ; and  at  the  second  (in 
1902),  ‘Messiah,’  ‘Elijah,’  ‘Faust’  (Berlioz), 
and  ‘ Revenge  * (Sun ford). 

Sheffield. — Although  one  of  the  youngest 
of  British  festivals,  Sheffield  has  rapidly  come 
into  the  first  rank,  by  reason  of  its  magnificent 
chorus -singing,  due  to  the  exceptional  choir- 
training skill  of  Dr.  Henry  Coward.  This  not- 
able Yorkshire  music  - meeting  originated  in  a 
very  modest  way,  nothing  more  than  a per- 
formance of  Mendelssohn's  ‘Elijah,’  in  1895, 
conducted  by  Dr.  Coward.  In  the  following 
year  (1896)  the  first  festival  pro[>er,  lasting  two 
days,  was  held,  when  the  works  performed  in- 
cluded ‘Elijah,’  ‘The  Golden  Legend,’  ‘Faust’ 
(Berlioz),  and  ‘Job*  (Hubert  Parry). 

It  was  not,  however,  until  the  meeting  of 
1 899  (three  days)  that  the  singing  of  the  chorus 


made  the  fame  of  the  Sheffield  Festival.  On 
that  occasion  the  programme  included  the  ‘Mes- 
siah,’ 4 King  Olaf'  (Elgar),  1 Samson  and  Deli- 
lah ’ (Saint- Saens),  ‘The  Golden  Legend, ’ ‘The 
Choral  Symphony,’  ‘ King  Saul  ’ (Parry),  and 
the  ‘Hymn  of  Praise.’  Sir  (then  Mr.)  August 
Manns  conducted  on  both  occasions. 

At  the  festival  of  1902  the  following  works 
were  performed,  under  the  conductorship  of 
Mr.  Henry  J.  Wood:  ‘Elijah,’  ‘Gareth  and 
Lynette’  (a  cantata  composed  for  the  occa- 
sion by  I)r.  Coward),  ‘ Triumphlied  ' (Brahms), 
* The  Dream  of  Gerontius  * and  * Coronation 
Ode  ’ (Elgar),  ‘Wanderer’s  Stumdied  ’ (Richard 
Strauss),  * Israel  in  Egypt  ’ (selection),  ‘ Stabat 
Mater'  (Dvofak),  ‘Jesu,  priceless  Treasure’ 
(Bach),  ‘ Meg  Blane’  (Coleridge-Taylor), * Easter,' 
symphonic  poem  for  organ  and  orchestra  (Fritz 
Volbacli),  ‘ Blest  Pair  of  Sirens  ’ (Parry),  and 
‘ The  Hymn  of  Praise. ' Ever  since  the  inception 
of  tho  Sheffield  Musical  Festival,  Dr.  Coward  has 
held  tho  post  of  chorus-master.  For  the  fes- 
tival of  1905,  Herr  F.  Wcingartner  is  appointed 
conductor. 

Wolverhampton. — Started  in  1868,  this 
festival  was  held  triennially  until  1886,  when, 
owing  to  lack  of  financial  support,  it  ceased  to 
exist.  The  first  meeting  (1868)  was  conducted 
by  Mr.  All>erto  Randegger,  the  following  four 
festivals  being  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  W.  C. 
Stockley,  of  Birmingham.  In  1883,  with  the 
ap}K>intment  of  Dr.  Swinnerton  Heap  as  con- 
ductor, the  concerts  occupied  two  days,  instead 
of  one  as  formerly.  The  most  important  pro- 
ductive feature  of  the  Wolverhampton  Festivals 
is  associated  with  that  last  held  (in  1886),  when 
two  cantatas,  ‘The  Maid  of  Astolat,’  by  Dr. 
Heap,  and  ‘The  Bridal  of  Triermain,’  by  Mr. 
Frederick  Corder,  were  performed  for  the  first 
time,  both  works  having  been  written  for  the 
occasion  and  conducted  by  their  resj>ective 
com}>oser8. 

Diocesan  Choral  Festivals 

These  widely  spread  festivals,  known  not  only 
all  over  Great  Britain,  but  in  Britain  beyond  the 
seas  and  also  in  America,  originated  in  the  diocese 
of  Lichfield,  in,  or  about,  the  year  1856,  when 
the  Lichfield  Diocesan  Choral  Association  was 
formed.  The  first  festival  was  held,  u|K>n  the 
invitation  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  in  Lichfield 
Cathedral,  on  Oct.  14,  1856,  and  was  attended 
by  twenty-six  church  choirs  coming  from  various 
parishes  in  Staffordshire.  But  the  germ  of 
these  important  and  beneficial  choral  gatherings 
can  he  traced  to  the  jvirish  of  Cheadle,  in  Staf- 
fordshire, where,  in  (or  al>out)  1849,  was  founded 
1 The  Cheadle  Association  for  the  promotion  of 
Church  Music’ — a society,  which  not  only  organ- 
ised festivals  of  church  choirs  in  tho  district, 
but  published  its  own  music.  ‘One  of  the 
first  acts  of  this  Association  was  to  gather 
together  several  neighbouring  choirs  in  the 
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parish  church  of  Cheadle,  for  the  purpose  of 
practising  chanting  and  singing’  ( The  Organist 
and  Choirmaster  of  Nov.  15,  1896,  in  an  article 
on  ‘ Choral  Festivals  ’).  In  the  following  year 
(August  29,  1850)  a similar  festival  service  was 
held  in  Leigh  church,  nine  choirs,  comprising 
100  voices,  taking  part.  Such  gatherings  came 
to  be  known,  and  they  were  speedily  recog- 
nised and  encouraged  by  the  Lichtield  Cathedral 
authorities.  Thereupon  the  movement  rapidly 
spread  and  became  firmly  rooted  in  the  various 
dioceses  and  rural  deaneries,  not  only  here, 
but  in  the  Colonies  and  in  America.  These 
Choral  Associations  hold  their  annual  festivals 
cither  in  the  Cathedrals  of  their  several  dio- 
ceses, or  in  some  large  Parish  Church.  On  such 
occasions  the  singing  of  the  combined  choirs, 
numbering  hundreds  of  voices,  is  always  of  an 
imposing  and  soul-stirring  nature.  F.  a.  E. 

FETIS,  F11AN90I8  Joseph,  l>orn  March  25, 
1784,  at  Mons,diod  March  26,  1871,  at  Brussels, 
the  most  learned,  laborious,  and  prolific  musical 
litterateur  of  his  time.  He  was  the  son  of  an 
organist  at  Mons,  and  early  learned  to  play  the 
violin,  piano,  and  organ,  completing  his  studies 
at  the  Paris  Conservatoire.  Hoieldieu  and 
Pradher  were  his  masters  for  the  piano,  but  he 
only  succeeded  in  gaining  the  harmony  prize  in 
1803,  and  the  second  ‘second  prix’  for  com- 
position in  1807,  scarcely  as  much  as  might  have 
been  exacted  from  one  who  delighted  to  style 
himself  the  pupil  of  Beethoven.  He  married 
in  1S06,  and  in  1811  pecuniary  difficulties, 
caused  by  the  loss  of  his  wife’s  fortune,  com- 
pelled him  to  retire  to  the  Ardennes,  where  he 
remained  till  his  appointment  as  organist  and 
professor  of  music  at  Douai  in  Dec.  1813.  I11 

1818  he  returned  to  Paris,  and  in  1821  ho  suc- 
ceeded Eler  as  professor  of  counterpointand  fugue 
at  the  Paris  Conservatoire,  becoming  librarian 
of  that  institution  in  1827.  For  an  account 
of  the  historical  concerts  he  inaugurated  in  Paris, 
see  vol.  i.  pp.  575-76.  [In  1828  he  was  for  three 
months  in  England.  (See  the  Harmonicon  for 
July  1829.)  He  came  to  England  in  1829  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  a course  of  lectures  on 
musical  history.  The  season  was  too  farad vanccd 
to  allow  of  his  doing  so,  and  the  plan  was 
abandoned,  a single  lecture  being  given  at  Sir 
George  Warrender’a,  on  May  29,  when  illustra- 
tions were  given  by  Canqiorcsc,  Malibran, 
Mmo.  Stockhausen,  Donzelli,  Begrez,  Labarre,  l)e 
Bcriot,  etc.]  In  March  1833  he  was  appointed 
director  of  the  Brussels  Conservatoire  and 
maitre  de  chapelle  to  the  King  of  the  Belgians, 
two  important  jiosts,  which,  besides  ensuring 
him  many  gratifying  distinctions,  obliged  him 
to  take  part  in  the  lal>ours  of  the  Belgian 
Academic  Royale,  for  which  he  wrote  several 
interesting  memoirs. 

F&ii  must  be  considered  separately  in  his 
various  capacities  of  composer,  author  of  theo- 
retical works,  historian,  and  critic.  As  a 


composer  he  wroto  much  pianoforte  music  for 
two  and  four  hands,  chamber-music,  duos,  a quar- 
tet, quintets,  and  a sestet  for  piano  (four  hands) 
with  string  quartet,  overtures  and  symphonies 
for  orchestra,  0[>cras  and  sacred  music.  His 
operas  4 L’Amant  et  lo  Mari’ (1820),  ‘Mario 
Stuart  en  Ecosse  * (1823),  ‘La  Vieille ' (1826), 
and  ‘ Le  Mannequin  de  Bergame'  (1832)  were 
produced  at  the  OjWTa  Comique  with  somo 
success,  though  they  now  seem  feeble  and 
antiquated.  Among  his  sacred  coni|>ositions 
we  will  only  specify  his  1 Messes  faciles  pour 
l’orguc,’  and  his  * Mease  do  Requiem  ’ composed 
for  the  funeral  of  the  Queen  of  the  Belgians 
(1850).  The  greater  part  of  his  church  music 
is  unpublished.  Fetis’s  fame,  how'ever,  rests 
not  upon  his  compositions,  but  upon  his  writings 
on  the  theory,  history,  and  literature  of  music. 
His  Methods  iUmentaire  , . . d' harmonic  et 
d accompagncment  (1824,  1836,  1841),  which 
has  been  translated  into  English  (Cocks  k Co.) 
•and  Italian;  his  Solfeges  progresses  (1827); 
Manuel  des  principes  de  musique  (1837)  ; TraiU 
ilementaire  de  musique  (Brussels,  1831-32) ; 
TraiU  du  chant  en  chceur  (1837)— -translated  by 
Helmore  (Novello)  ; Manuel  des  jeunes  com- 
positeurs (1837)  ; Methods  des  uModes  de  piano 
(1837)  ; Mctiiode  des  vuUhodes  du  chant  (1840)  ; 
and  Mithode  tUmantairt  de  Plain  Chant  (1843), 
have  been  of  great  service  to  teachers,  though 
some  of  them  l>ear  traces  of  having  been  written 
in  haste  for  the  publishers.  Far  above  these 
must  be  ranked  his  TraiU  de  V accompagncmcnt 
de  la  partition  (1829)  ; his  TraiU  complet  de  la 
tfUorie  et  de  la  jtratique  de  V harmonic  (1844), 
which  has  {massed  through  many  editions  and 
been  translated  into  several  languages  ; and  his 
TraiU  du  contrepoint  et  de  la  fugue  (1824),  a 
really  classical  W’ork.  These  two  last  F^tia  con- 
sidered his  best  original  productions,  and  looked 
to  them  for  his  permanent  reputation.  They 
were  the  more  important  in  his  eyes  because  ho 
Iwlieved  in  the  infallibility  of  his  doctrines. 
Outside  his  own  peculiar  system  of  harmonic 
generation — the  ‘ omnitonic  ’ system,  whose 
main  principle  is  that  harmonic  combinations 
exist  by  which  any  given  souud  may  be  resolved 
into  any  key  and  any  mode — he  saw  nothing 
but  error  and  confusion.  As  a historian  he  was 
equally  systematic  and  equally  impatient  of 
contradiction.  Nevertheless,  in  his  biographic 
univtrsdle  des  Musiciens,  and  in  his  J/istoirc 
gbUrale  de  la  Musique,  errors  of  detail  and 
mistakes  in  chronology  al>ound,  while  many  of 
the  opinions  he  ad vances  are  open  to  question. 
Easy  as  it  may  be,  however,  to  find  fault  with 
these  two  standard  works,  it  is  impossible  to 
do  without  them.  The  first  edition  of  the 
Biographic  (Paris,  1835-44)  is  especially  de- 
fective, but  it  contains  a remarkable  introduc- 
tion founded  on  the  waitings  of  Forkel,  Gerber, 
Kiese wetter,  Hawkins,  and  others.  Fetis  in- 
tended to  use  this  introduction  as  material  for 
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a Philosophic  de  la  J fusique,  but  had  not  time 
to  accomplish  it.  The  second  edition  of  the 
Biographic  (Paris,  1860-Q5),  though  more  com- 
plete and  more  satisfactory  than  its  predecessor, 
should  still  be  consulted  with  discretion  ; its 
dates  are  still  often  wrong,  and  there  are  mis- 
takes, especially  in  the  articles  on  English 
musicians,  which  are  almost  ludicrous,  and  might 
have  been  avoided.  The  two  supplementary 
rolumes  edited  by  Arthur  Pougin  in  1878  and 
1880,  added  much  to  the  value  of  the  book. 
Fetia  unfortunately  allows  his  judgment  to  be 
biassed  by  [Mission  or  interest  It  is  a pity  that 
in  his  Histoirc  ginJralc  dc  la  Musiquc  (Didot,  5 
vols.  1869-76)  he  is  not  more  just  to  some  of  his 
predecessors,  such  as  Villoteau  and  Adrien  de  la 
Fage,  whom  he  quotes  freely  but  never  without 
some  depreciatory  remark,  thus  forgetting  the 
poet’s  words : — 

* Ah  ! doit-on  heriter  de  ceux  qu’on  assassins?  ‘ 

* In  spite  of  this  defect,  and  of  a strong  ten- 
dency to  dogmatism,  the  Histoirc  g&niralt  dc  la 
Musiquc,  although  a fragment — for  it  ceases 
at  the  15th  century — exhibits  Fetis  at  his  best. 
Another  useful  work  is  La  Musiquc  misc  d la 
porUcdctout  It  mondc( Paris,  1830,  1834,  1847), 
which  has  been  translated  into  German,  English, 
Spanish,  and  Russian.  The  same  elevation  and 
clearness  appear  in  his  innumerable  articles  and 
reviews,  which  were  all  incorporated  in  the 
Biographic , the  CuriosiUs  hisloriqucs  dc  la 
Musiquc  (Paris,  1830),  the  Esquissc  dc  V histoirc 
dc  l' harmonic  (Paris,  1840,  now  very  scarce), 
and  other  works  already  named.  The  Revue 
musical*  which  he  started  in  1827,  and  con- 
tinued till  1833,  was  the  foundation  of  the 
musical  press  of  France.  [Among  his  other 
works  may  be  mentioned  biographies  of  Paganini 
(1851),  and  Stradivari  (1856),  Mimoires  sur 
t harmonic  si  mult  an/e  chcz  IcsOrccs  et  les Romains 
(1858);  catalogues  of  the  musical  exhibits  in 
the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1855  and  1867.]  This 
short  resume  of  Fetis’s  labours  will  sulhce  to 
show  the  immense  services  he  rendered  to  musical 
instruction  and  literature.  Had  he  been  a little 
less  one-sided,  and  a little  more  disinterested 
and  fair,  he  would  have  been  a model  critic  and 
litterateur.  [After  his  death  his  library  was 
bought  by  the  Belgian  Government,  and  is  now 
in  the  Ih  iiawdyOmwi  mPJlie.]* 

His  eldest  son,  Edouard  Louis  Francois, 
born  at  Bouvignes  near  Dinant,  May  16,  1812, 
at  an  early  age  assisted  his  father,  and  edited 
the  Revue  musicalc  from  1833  to  1835.  He 
was  art  critic  of  the  Ind/pendancc  Beige , edited 
the  5th  voL  of  Histoire  gitrfrale  dc  la  Musiquc , 
and  published I/gendc  dc  Saint  Hubert  (Brussels, 
1847),  Lea  Musicicns  beiges  (Brussels,  1849),  a 
useful  work,  Les  A rtistes  beiges  d l’6tranger(  1 857- 
1865),  and  a Catalogue  raisonni  (1877)  of  his 
father’s  valuable  library  purchased  by  the 
Government.  He  was  also  professor  of  icsthetics 
to  the  Brussels  Academic  dcs  Beaux -Arts  and 
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is  a member  of  the  Acad^mie  Royale  in  Brussels. 
[He  is  still  (1904)  active  as  Conservateur  en 
chef  de  la  Bibliotheque  Royale.  A younger 
son  of  the  historian,  Adolphe  Louis  EuGfeNE, 
born  in  Paris,  August  20,  1820,  died  there 
March  20,  1873,  was  a clover  and  successful 
pianist  and  teacher,  and  composed  a good  deal 
of  music  of  little  value.]  g.  c. 

FEUILLET,  Raoul  Auger,  a dancing-master 
of  Paris,  was  the  author  of  an  ingenious  system 
by  which  dance  steps  could  be  noted  down  in 
diagrams  showing  the  position  and  movement 
of  the  feet  corresponding  to  each  bar  of  the 
music.  Something  of  the  sort  had  been  pre- 
viously attempted  by  a M.  Beauchamp,  but 
Feuillet  carries  out  the  idea  with  a degree  of 
elaboration  which  tends  to  defeat  itself  owing 
to  the  bewildering  complexity  of  the  diagrams 
which  result.  His  book  was  first  published  in 
1701,  ami  is  entitled  Chorigraphic , ou  L Art  dc 
cUcrirc  La  Dance  par  caracteres,  figures  et  signes 
cUmonstralifs.  It  was  translated  into  English 
by  John  Weaver  in  1706,  but  was  not  found 
to  be  of  much  assistance  in  practice.  Signor 
Gallini,  who  wrote  on  the  Art  of  Dancing  in 
1772,  8{>eaks  of  chortgraphie  as  ‘an  inextricable 
puzzle  or  maze  of  lines  and  characters,  hardly 
]>o8sible  for  the  imagination  to  seize  or  for  the 
memory  to  retain,’  and  concludes  that  diagrams 
such  as  those  of  Feuillet  can  only  be  intelligible 
to  dancing -masters,  who  are  just  the  {tersons 
who  have  no  need  of  them. 

Feuillet  published  several  collections  of  dances 
in  this  curious  notation , and  notably  a * Recueil 
do  Contredances  mises  en  Choregraphie  ’ (1706), 
which  is  of  the  highest  value  as  establishing 
the  English  origin  of  the  French  contredanse. 
Such  well-known  English  tunes  as  ‘Green 
Sleeves  ’ and  ‘ Christchurch  Bells  ’ ap]iear  here 
as  ‘ Les  Munches  Vertes  ’ and  * Le  Carillon 
d’Oxfort':  see  an  article  in  the  Musical  Times 
of  Feb.  1901.  j.  f.  it.  s. 

FEVIN,  Antoine  de,  composer  of  the  16th 
century,  whose  works  entitle  him  to  a position 
amongst  his  contemi>orarics  second  alone  to  that 
of  Joaquin  Despree.  Wc  have  only  a few  vague 
conjectures  as  to  the  actual  circumstances  of  his 
life.  He  was  born  at  Orleans,  for  he  is  styled 
* Aurcliancnsis.  ’ Tito  existence  of  Kevin’s  com- 
positions in  MS.  in  the  cathedral  at  Toledo, 
and  the  opinion  of  Sfianish  musicians,  have 
caused  him  to  be  considered  a Spaniard,  by  such 
authorities  as  Gevaert  and  Eslava.  There  are 
some  books  of  masses  in  the  Vienna  library 
containing  three  by  * Anthoiiius  Fevin,  pie 
memorie.’  Anibros,  in  his  History  of  Music 
(iii.  274),  shows  that  the  date  of  these  books 
lies  between  1514  and  1516,  and  assuming 
that  Fevin  died  about  this  time,  and  moreover 
(as  Glarean  leads  us  to  infer)  that  ho  died  quite 
young,  places  his  birth  alsmt  1490.  We  may, 
at  any  rate,  accept  these  dates  as  approximately 
true,  and  at  once  see  that  it  is  scarcely  correct  to 
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call  Kevin  a contemporary  of  Josquin.  Although 
he  died  a few  years  before  the  great  master,  he 
was  probably  l>orn  forty  years  after  the  date  of 
Joaquin's  birth.  Had  it  not  been  for  his  pre- 
mature death,  might  not  the  1 Felix  Jodoci 
emulator,’  as  Glarean  calls  him,  have  lived  on 
to  work  by  the  side  of  Lassus  and  share  with 
him  the  glory  of  a brighter  period ! Surely 
there  was  iu  4 that  noble  youth,  whose  modesty 
was  equal  to  his  genius’ (again  we  quote  Glarean), 
every  element  of  greatness,  except  perhaps  phy- 
sical strength,  requisite  for  making  his  name 
stand  with  those  of  Clement  and  Gombert  in 
the  gap  between  Josquin  and  Lassus.  Hut 
although  Kevin  can  never  be  the  hero  of  any 
chapter  in  musical  history,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  when  the  compositions  of  his  time  become 
once  more  generally  known,  the  few  works 
which  he  has  left  behind  him  will  iind  favour 
as  soon  as  any,  on  account  of  the  }>ecuUar  charm 
which  veils  his  most  elaborate  workmanship, 
and  the  simplicity  of  effect  which  seems  to  come 
so  naturally  to  him,  and  so  well  agrees  with  the 
l^rsonal  character  for  which  Glarean  admired 
him.  We  give  the  following  list  of  his  works, 
and  the  various  collections  in  which  they 
appear : — (1)  Three  masses,  ‘Sancta  Trinitas,' 

* Mente  tota,'  and  ‘ Ave  Maria,'  from  a book  of 
five  masses  (Petrucci,  Fossombrone,  1515).  Tho 
only  known  copy  of  this  work,  with  all  the 
parts,  is  in  the  British  Museum.  Burney  has 
given  two  beautiful  extracts  from  the  first  mass 
in  his  History.  (2)  Three  masses,  ‘ Ave  Maria,' 

* Mente  Tota,’  and  * I)e  Feria,’  in  * Liber  quin- 

decini  Missarum’ (Andreas  Antiquia,  Horn.  1516), 
a copy  of  which  is  iu  the  Mazariu  Library  at 
Paris.  (3)  Six  motets  from  the  first  l>ook  of 
the  4 Motetti  della  corona  ’ (Petrucci,  Fossoiu- 
brone,  1514).  (4)  A motet,  4 Descende  in 

hortum  meum ,’  and  a fugue,  1 Quae  es  ista,’ 
from  the  ‘Cantionca  selectae  ultra  centum’ 
(Kriesstcin,  Augsburg,  1540).  (5)  Two  lamen- 
tations, ‘Migravit  Juda'  and  4 Recordaro  est,’ 
from  the  collection  by  Le  Hoy  and  Ballard, 
Paris,  1557.  (6)  Detached  movements  from 

masses  iu  Eslava’s  ‘ Lira-sacro-Hispaua.’  (7) 
One  magnificat  from  Attaignant’s  fifth  hook  for 
four  voices,  and  two  motets  from  his  eleventh 
book  (Paris,  1534).  (8)  One  piece  in  the  4 Bi- 

ciuia  Gallica,’  etc.  (Rhau,  Wittenberg,  1545). 
(9)  Three  masses,  ‘O  quam  glorified  luce,’ 

4 Requiem, ’ and  4 Mente  tota,'  iu  the  4 Ambraser 
Messen’  at  Vienna,  and  three  MS.  motets  in 
same  library.  (10)  A mass,  4 Salve  sancta 
parens,’  the  only  copy  of  which  is  in  tho  Royal 
Library  at  Munich.  There  is  a three- part  song 
of  his,  ‘Je  le  1’airray,’  in  Brit.  Mus.  Harleian 
MS.  5242  ; and  fragments  of  two  masses  iu 
Burney’s  musical  extracts,  Add.  MSS.  11,581-2. 
For  other  MSS.  see  QueUen-Ltxikon.  J.  u.  m.-b. 

FEVIN,  Robert  dk,  l>orn  at  Cambrai,  was 
maestro  di  cappclla  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy  at  the 
beginning  of  the  16th  century.  A mass,  on  i 


* Le  vilayn  jaloys  ’ was  printed  among  those  of 
Antoine  de  Kevin’s,  by  Petrucci  in  1515  ; this 
and  other  masses  are  in  the  Sistine  Chapel  in 
MS.  and  a mass  on  4 La  sol  fa  mi  ’ in  the  Munich 
library.  The  composer  was  probably  a relation 
of  Antoine  de  Kevin.  (Qucllen-LcxUcon  and 
Riemaun’s  Lexikon.) 

FI  A LA,  Joseph,  eminent  oboist,  born  1751 
at  Lobkowitz  in  Bohemia.  He  taught  himself 
the  oboe,  for  which  he  had  a perfect  passion, 
but  being  a serf  was  compelled  to  menial  labour 
in  the  Schloss.  He  ran  away,  and  was  recaptured, 
upon  which  hismistress,  the  Countess  Lobkowitz, 
ordered  his  front  teeth  to  be  pulled  out  that  he 
might  be  incapable  of  playing : but  some  of  tho 
nobility  of  Prague  interceded  for  him  with  the 
Emperor,  who  commanded  him  to  be  set  free. 
He  first  entered  Prince  Wallerstein’s  baud,  and 
in  1777  that  of  the  Elector  at  Munich.  He  was 
afterwards  in  that  of  the  Archbishop  of  Salzburg, 
where  he  made  the  intimate  acquaintance  of  tile 
Mozarts.  In  1785  lie  was  suddenly  discharged 
by  the  Archbishop,  with  a loss  of  200  florins,  on 
which  Mozart  not  only  urged  him  to  come  to 
Vienna,  but  offered  him  a good  engagement. 
After  a residence  of  some  years  in  Russia  he 
became  in  1792  capellmeister  to  Prince  Fiireten- 
l>erg  at  Donaueschingen , where  he  died  in  1816. 
He  published  [two  symphonies  (MS.  in  the  Royal 
Library  at  Berlin)]  two  sets  of  quartets  (Frank- 
fort and  Vienna,  about  1780-86;,  ‘Six  duos 
pour  violon  et  violoncello’  (Augsburg,  1799), 
and  two  sets  of  trios  for  flute,  oboe,  and  bassoon 
(Ratisbon,  1806),  besides  MS.  concertos  for  flute, 
oboe,  bassoon,  and  violoncello.  He  played 
several  other  instruments  well,  especially  the 
violoncello  and  double  bass,  ami  was  evidently 
a man  of  mark.  M.  c.  c. 

FIASCO  (a  flask).  4 Faire  fiasco,’  4 to  make 
a fiasco,’  i.e.  a complete  failure — a phrase  of 
soinewhatrcccnt  introduction.  The  term , though 
Italian,  is  not  used  by  tho  Italians  in  this  sense, 
but  first  by  the  French  and  then  by  ourselves. 
The  date  and  origin  of  tho  expression  are  un- 
known to  Littre  ; but  it  is  tempting  to  believe 
the  image  to  he  that  of  a flask  falling  and 
breaking — or,  as  our  own  slang  has  it,  ‘coining 
to  litter  smash.’  g. 

FIBICH,  Zdenko,  son  of  the  chief  forester 
at  Vic  boric  near  Czaslau  in  Bohemia,  was  born 
there  on  Dec.  21 , 1 850.  After  pursuing  general 
studies  in  Vienna  and  Prague  (where  his  natural 
inclination  for  music  showed  itself  so  emphatically 
that  at  fourteen  he  had  not  only  composed  a 
symphony  in  E fiat  but  actually  conducted  a 
first  jKjrformance  of  jart  of  it),  Fibicli  entered 
the  Leipzig  Conservatorium  in  1 865.  There  ho 
remained  until  1 867.  studying  under  Moschcles, 
Richter,  and  Jadassohn,  and  there  he  produced  a 
G minor  symphony  among  a great  number  of 
coin  posit  ions.  But  of  more  imjiortauce  to  him 
than  the  composition  of  such  works  at  this  time 
was  the  immense  influence  upon  him  of  Schu- 
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manu.  A year  in  Paris  (13(53*69)  was  followed 
by  a stay  at  Mannheim,  where  Vincenz  Lachner 
was  hia  teacher.  In  1870  he  returned  home, 
and  shortly  afterwards  (1874)  his  first  opera 
‘ Bukovin,’  a melodramatic  work,  influenced  by 
Weber  and  Mozart,  was  produced.  From  1873 
to  1874  he  was  a music  teacher  at  Wilna,  and 
on  returning  to  Prague  in  the  latter  year  he 
became  in  1875  second  conductorof  the  Bohemian 
Theatre.  This  post  he  occupied  till  1878,  when 
he  was  conductor  of  the  choir  in  the  Russian 
Church  at  Prague  till  1881.  After  this  Fibich 
retired  into  private  life  in  order  to  devote  himself 
entirely  to  composition.  He  died  at  Prague, 
Oct.  10,  1900. 

That  Fibich  was  a very  prolific  composer  the 
list  of  his  compositions  testifies.  His  works 
amount  to  about  700,  written  in  some  thirty-five 
years.  Of  these  the  most  important,  quantita- 
tively, are  his  six  melodramas,  six  operas,  and 
three  * scenische  melodrarneu ' (the  latter  quite 
distinct  from  the  other  melodramas)  ; the  melo- 
dramatic trilogy  4 Hippod&mia  ’ (‘  Pelops  Braut- 
werbung,’  Vienna,  1892  ; * Die  Siilme  des  Tan- 
talus ’ : * Hippodamia’s Tod,'  1892)  ; the  operas 
‘ Der  Sturm ' (after  Shakespeare,  1 895)  ; * Hady  * 
(1896);  4 Sarka ' (1897) ; and  4 Helga,' the  first 
part  of  the  opera  4 Der  Fall  Arkunas.’  A string 
quartet  in  G,  op.  8 ; a pianoforte  quartet  in  E 
minor,  op.  1 1 ; and  a quintet,  with  clarinet,  horn, 
pianoforte,  and  strings,  op.  42,  represent  the 
best  of  his  chamber  music,  while  his  orchestral 
works  include  the  overture  * Eine  Nacht  auf 
Karlstein ' (1886),  probably  his  most  familiar 
work,  the  4 Komensky-  Festou  vert  lire  ’ (1892)  ; 
symphonies  in  F (op.  17,  1883) ; and  E flat  (op. 
38,  1892)  ; and  seven  symphonic  poems,  some 
352  pianoforte  pieces  for  two  hands,  and  four 
sets  of  duets,  besides  a host  of  songs  and 
vocal  duets,  and  three  compositions  for  chorus 
and  orchestra. 

Fibich's  fame  has  been  largely  overshadowed 
by  that  of  Smetana  and  Dvohkk,  but  iu  some  of 
his  pianoforte  music  especially  there  is  much 
that  is  full  of  charm  if  not  great  originality ; and 
a good  deal  of  his  music  deserves  to  be  better 
known,  though  it  would  appear  that  none  is 
destined  to  survive  for  any  great  length  of 
time.  R.  H.  L. 

FIDDLE.  The  old  English  word,  before  ‘viol' 
came  in,  and  still  more  idiomatic  than  Violin 
(?.r.).  Both  are  possibly  derived  from  the  same 
root — r Hula,  a calf,  from  the  springing  motion  of 
dancers  (Murray,  Oxford.  Dictionary,  and  Littre ; 
and  compare  the  connection  of  Geige  and  jig). 
Fiddlestick  is  the  violin-bow,  as  in  the  Epi- 
gram on  a Bad  Fiddler  : — 

Old  Orphans  play'd  »o  well  he  mov'd  Old  Nick, 
Whilst  thou  mov'st  nothing— bat  thy  fiddlestick. 

The  Germans  have  three  terms  for  the  instru- 
ment— Fiedel , Geige , and  Violine.  G. 

FIDELIO,  ODER  DIE  EHELICHE  LIE  BE. 
Beethoven’s  single  opera  (op.  72);  the  words 
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adapted  by  Joseph  Sonnleithner  from  Bouilly’s 
‘ Leouore,  ou  1* Amour  conjugal.’  He  received 
the  text  in  the  winter  of  1804,  and  composed 
the  opera  at  Hetzendorf  in  the  summer.  It  was 
produced  ( 1 )at  theTheatre 4 an  der  W ien,  ’ V ienna, 
on  Wednesday,  Nov.  20, 1805,  in  three  acts ; tho 
overture  was  probably  that  known  as  4 Leonora 
No.  2.’  Cherubini  was  in  the  house.  (2)  It 
was  played  again  on  the  21st  and  22nd,  and 
then  withdrawn.  (See  voL  i.  pp.  241-242.)  The 
libretto  was  then  reduced  by  Breuning  to  two  acts ; 
three  pieces  of  music — said  to  have  been  an  air 
for  Pizarro  wdtli  chorus ; a duet,  Leonore  and 
Marzelliue  ; and  a terzet,  Marzelline,  Jaquino, 
and  Rocco — were  sacrificed,  and  the  overture 
* Leonora  No.  3 ’ composed.  It  was  played  again 
at  the  Imperial  private  theatre  on  Saturday, 
March  29,  1806,  and  April  10,  and  again  with- 
drawn. (8)  After  the  death  of  Guardasoni, 
the  Italian  Director  of  the  Prague  opera,  in  1806, 
the  appointment  of  Liebich,  and  the  adoption 
of  the  German  opera  there,  Beethoven,  with 
the  view  to  a probable  performance  of 1 Fidelio,' 
wrote  the  overture  known  as  4 Leonora,  No.  1,* 
as  an  4 easier  work  ’ than  either  of  the  two 
preceding.  The  performance,  however,  did  not 
come  off,  and  the  overture  remained  in  MS.  and 
unknown  till  alter  Beethoven’s  death,  when  it 
w as  sold  in  the  sale  of  his  effects  and  published 
in  1832  (Hoslinger)  as  1 Overture  in  C,  op.  138  * 
(AuL  ‘ Characteristische  Ouverture  ’).  See  Sey- 
fried,  p.  9 ; Thayer,  iii.  25.  (4)  Early  in  1814 

the  opera,  as  again  revised  by  Treitschke,  was 
submitted  to  Beethoven ; he  at  once  set  to  work, 
and  it  was  produced  a third  time,  in  two  acts,  at 
the  Kamthnerthor  Theatre,  Vienna,  on  May  23, 
1814,  as  4 Fidelio.’  The  overture  was  that  of 
the  4 Ruins  of  Athens,’  but  on  the  26th  the  over- 
ture in  E,  known  as  the  ‘Overture  to  Fidelio,’ 
was  first  played.  Nottebohm’s  researches  in  tho 
sketch  books  have  made  it  clear  that  for  the 
revival  of  the  opera  in  1814,  Beethoven’s  first 
intention  was  to  recast  the  Prague  Overture 
No.  3 (op.  138),  changing  the  key  to  E.  Of 
this  various  drafts  exist,  and  some  are  given 
in  Beethoven iana,  p.  74.  Had  this  intention 
been  carried  out  the  overture  would  have  boruo 
the  same  relation  to  op.  138  that  ‘ Leonora  No. 
3 ’ does  to  4 Leonora  No.  2,’  and  we  might  then 
have  possessed  five  overtures  to  the  opera  ! It 
was  Beethoven’s  wish  that  the  oj>era  should  be 
called  ‘Leonora,’  but  it  was  never  performed 
under  that  name.  (5)  It  was  produced  in  Paris, 
at  the  Theatre  Lyrique,  translated  by  Barbier 
and  Carre,  and  in  three  acts,  May  5,  1860.  In 
Loudon  by  Chelard’s  German  com  j>any  (Schroder, 
etc.)  at  the  King's  Theatre,  May  18,  1832.  In 
English  (Malibran)  at  Covent  Garden,  June  12, 
1835.  In  Italian  (Cruvelli  and  Sims  Reeves, 
Recitatives  by  Balfe)  at  Her  Majesty’s,  May  20, 
1851.  (6)  The  chief  editions  are  — a PF. 

score  of  the  second  arrangement  (by  Moscheles 
under  B.’s  direction)  without  Overture  or  Finale, 
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1810 ; with  them,  1815 ; both  entitled  ‘Leonore.' 
A ditto  of  the  third  arrangement,  entitled 
‘Fidelio,’  August  1814.  A critical  edition  by 
Otto  Jahn  of  the  complete  work  as  * Leonora, ' in 
PF.  score,  showing  the  variations  and  changes 
(Brcitkopf  k H artel,  1851).  An  English 
translation  by  Oliphant  (Addisou  & Hollier), 
and  another  by  Soane,  with  Preface  (Boosey). 
The  four  overtures  are  given  in  the  Royal  Edition 
(Boosey).  For  the  whole  evidence  as  to  the  name 
of  the  opera  see  ‘ Leonore  oder  Fidelio  f in  Otto 
Jahn’s  Ocsamvu  Schriften , p.  236,  and  Thayer’s 
Chron.  Verzeichniu,  p.  61. 

It  may  be  well  here  to  give  a list  of  the  over- 
tures to  the  opera  in  the  order  of  their  com- 
position. 


o. 

FIELD,  Henry  Ibbot,  called  ‘Field  of 
Bath,’  was  born  Dec.  6,  1797,  aud  died  May 
19,  1848.  Pupil  of  Coombs  of  Chip|ienham. 
Beyond  these  facts,  and  that  he  was  a careful 
pianist  and  greatly  esteemed  as  a teacher,  there 
is  nothing  to  explain  why  he  should  require  to 
be  distinguished  from  his  greater  namesake, 
unless  his  appearance  at  the  Philharmonic  Con- 
certs in  1822  and  1840,  both  times  in  concertos 
by  Hummel,  be  accepted  as  a reason.  o. 

FIELD,  John,  known  as  ‘Russian  Field'  to 
distinguish  him  from  Henry  Field.  Born  at 
Dublin,  July  26,  1782  ; died  Jan.  11,  1837,  at 
Moscow.  To  a modern  pianist  who  is  aware  of 
Chopin  and  Liszt,  the  name  of  John  Field  recalls 
little  or  nothing  beyond  ‘ Field’s  Nocturnes,’ — 
not  the  seven  concertos  so  much  admired  in 
their  day,  nor  the  throe  sonatas  dedicated  to  his 
master  Clementi,  nor  the  pianoforte  quintet  with 
strings,  nor  the  ‘Airs  varies,’ or  ‘Polonaise  en 
rondeau,’  or  similar  more  or  less  sentimental 
inanities, — but  Field's  Nocturnes  pure  aud 
simple.  And  hero  again,  not  the  entire  lot  of 
twenty  little  sentimental  effusions  bound  up 
into  a nocturnal  sheaf,  but  about  half-a-dozen 
delicate  little  lyrics — the  nocturnes  in  A,  Efr, 
C minor,  Ah,  and  R*>  (Nos.  4,  7,  2,  3,  and  5, 
in  Liszt's  edition),  the  very  essence  of  all  idylls 
and  eclogues,  ‘ Poesies  intimes  ’ of  simple  charm 
and  inimitable  grace,  such  as  no  undue  popu- 
larity can  render  stale,  no  sham  imitation 
nauseous.  Both  as  a player  and  as  a composer 


Chopin,  and  with  him  all  modern  pianists,  are 
much  indebted  to  Field.  The  form  of  Chopin’s 
weird  nocturnes,  the  kind  of  emotion  embodied 
therein,  the  type  of  melody  and  its  graceful 
embellishments,  the  peculiar  waving  accompani- 
ments in  widespread  chords,  with  their  vaguely 
prolonged  sound  resting  on  the  pedals,  all  this 
and  more  we  owe  to  Field. 

Field’s  method  of  playing,  as  was  to  be  ex- 
pected from  dementi’s  best  pupil,  was  distin- 
guished by  the  most  smooth  and  equable  touch, 
the  most  ]>erfcct  legato,  with  supple  wrists  and 
quiet  position  of  the  hands,  a suave  and  singing 
tono,  capable  of  endless  modifications  and 
delicate  shades  of  expression.  He  is  reported  to 
have  played  his  nocturnes  with  an  inexhaustible 
variety  of  embellishments,  and,  like  Chopin  after 
him,  is  said  to  have  preferred  the  smaller  square 
and  upright  pianofortes  to  grands.  Schuberth 
k Co.’s  edition  of  his  Nocturnes  is  prefaced 
by  a charming  essay  in  French  on  Field  and 
his  musical  ways,  by  Franz  Liszt,  well  worth 
reading. 

Field  came  of  a family  of  musicians.  He  was 
the  son  of  a violinist  engaged  at  a theatre  in 
Dublin,  who  again  was  the  Bon  of  an  organist. 
His  grandfather  taught  him  the  rudiments  of 
music  and  grounded  him  on  the  piano.  He  told 
Fetis  that  both  his  father  and  grandfather  forced 
him  to  practise  so  unmercifully,  thut  he  at- 
tempted to  run  away  from  home — to  which, 
however,  abject  misery  soon  brought  him  back. 
The  elder  Field,  who  was  subsequently  engnged 
as  violinist  at  Bath,  and  aftenvards  at  the 
Haymarket  Theatre,  brought  youug  John  to 
London  and  apprenticed  him  (for  a premium  of 
100  guineas)  to  Clementi,  with  whom  he 
became  a sort  of  musical  salesman  in  the  piano- 
forte shop  of  Clementi  & Co.,  and  from  whom, 
up  to  his  twenty-second  year,  he  received  regular 
instruction  in  pianoforte  playing.  [He  made  his 
debut  in  London  in  1794.  w.  h.  c.  f.]  In 
1802  Clementi  took  Field  to  Paris,  where  his 
admirable  rendering  of  Bach’s  and  Handel’s 
fugues  astonished  musicians ; thence  toGermany, 
and  thereafter  to  Russia.  Here  he  was  en- 
countered by  Spohr,  w ho  gives  a graphic  accouut 
of  him.  Clementi  kept  him  to  his  old  trade  of 
showing  off  the  pianos  in  the  warehouse,  and 
there  he  was  to  be  found,  a pale  melancholy 
youth,  awkward  and  shy,  shaking  no  language 
but  his  own,  and  in  clothes  which  he  had  far 
outgrown  ; but  wfho  had  only  to  place  his  hands 
on  the  keys  for  all  such  drawbacks  to  be  at  once 
forgotten  (Spohr,  Selbtttriographie , i.  43). 

On  dementi's  departure  in  1804  Field  settled 
at  St.  Petersburg  as  a teacher,  where  his  lessons 
were  much  sought  after  and  extraordinarily  well 
j*aid.  In  1823  he  went  to  Moscow,  and  gave 
concerts  with  even  greater  success  than  in  Peters- 
burg. After  further  travelling  in  Russia  he 
returned  to  London  and  played  at  the  Philhar- 
monic— a concert o of  his  owti  in  Eh — Feb.  27, 


TIU*. 

DtU  und  Occasion. 

iHt*  of  publica- 
tion of  ScuttL 

Leonore  No. 
2,  In  C. 

For  prod  action  of 
opera,  Nov.  20,  1805. 

Breitkopf,  1842 
and  1854. 

Leonore  No. 
S,  in  C. 

For  production  of 
modified  opera,  Mar. 
29,  1806. 

Breitkopf,  1828. 

Leonore  No. 
1,  in  C (op. 
138). 

For  a performance  of 
the  opera  at  l'raguo 
in  May  1807,  which 
never  came  off. 

Haslinger,  1832. 

Fidelio,  in  E. 

For  the  second  and 
final  revision  of  the 
opera  ; first  played 
May  26,  1814. 

Breitkopf,  1S64. 
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1832.  From  thence  he  went  to  Paris,  and  in 
1833  through  Belgium  and  Switzerland  to  Italy, 
where  at  Milan,  Venice,  and  Naples  his  playing 
did  not  please  the  aristocratic  mob,  and  his 
concerts  did  not  pay.  Habits  of  intemperance 
had  grown  upon  him  ; he  suffered  from  fistula, 
and  his  situation  at  Naples  became  worse  and 
worse.  He  lay  in  a hospital  for  nine  months  in 
the  most  deplorable  condition,  from  which  at 
last  a Russian  family  named  Raemanow  rescued 
him,  on  condition  that  he  should  cousent  to 
return  with  them  to  Moscow.  On  their  way 
back  Field  was  heard  at  Vienna,  and  elicited 
transports  of  admiration  by  the  exquisite  play- 
ing of  his  Nocturnes.  But  his  health  was  gone. 
Hardly  arrived  at  Moscow  he  succumbed,  and 
was  buried  there  in  Jan.  1837. 

Field’s  printed  compositions  for  the  piano  are 
as  follows  : — Seven  Concertos  (No.  1,  Efc>  ; No. 
2,  At*  ; No.  3,  Efc  ; No.  4,  ; No.  5,  C, 

‘L’incendie  par  1'orage  ’ ; No.  6,  C;  No.  7, 
C minor)  ; two  Divertimcnti,  with  accompani- 
ment of  two  violins,  flute,  viola,  and  bass  ; a 
Quintet  and  a Roudo  for  piano  and  striugs  ; 
Variations  on  a Russian  air  for  four  hands  ; a 
grand  Valse,  four  Sonatas,  three  of  which  are 
dedicated  to  Clemen ti ; two  ‘ Airs  en  Rondeau’ ; 
Fantaide  sur  le  motif  de  la  Polonaise,  * Ah,  quel 
dommage  * ; Rondeau  £cossais  ; Polonaise  cn 
forme  de  Rondo  ; deux  airs  Anglais,  and  * Vive 
Henry  IV.’  varies  ; and  twenty  pieces  to  which 
in  recent  editions  the  name  of  Nocturnes  is 
applied,  though  it  properly  belongs  to  not  more 
than  a dozen  of  them.  K.  D. 

FIELITZ,  Alexander  Yon,  bom  in  Leipzig, 
Dec.  28,  1860,  his  father  being  half  Polish,  and 
his  mother  a Russian.  He  studied  in  Dresden 
under  Edmund  Kretschmer  for  composition,  and 
Julius  Schulboff  for  pianoforte.  In  1886  and 
1887  he  conducted  under  Nikisch,  and  then 
went  to  Italy  for  ten  years,  owing  to  delicate 
health,  where  he  composed  most  of  the  music 
by  which  he  is  known,  consisting  of  several 
piano  pieces,  songs,  two  suites  for  orchestra,  and 
two  operas,  one  of  which,  ‘ Das  stillo  Dorf,’  was 
produced  at  Hamburg,  March  13,  1900,  and  has 
been  played  in  Bremen,  Liibeek,  Ulm,  etc. 
Von  Fielitz  is  at  present  a Professor  in  the 
Stem  Conaervatorium  at  Berlin,  and  was  ap- 
pointed conductor  at  the  Theater  des  Westens  in 
1904.  He  is  chiefly  known  in  England  by  his 
songs,  of  which  the  most  important  is  a cycle 
called  ‘Eliland.’  W.  B.  C. 

F1ERRABRAS.  An  opera  in  three  acts  by 
Schubert,  words  by  Kupelwieser.  It  was  com- 
missioned by  Barbaja,  but  owing  to  his  failure 
was  never  performed,  and  remains  in  MS.  in 
the  Library  of  the  Gesellschaft  der  Musikfreunde 
at  Vienna.  Act  1,  304  jwges,  is  dated  at  be- 
ginning and  end  25th  and  31st  May  (1823); 
Act  2,  31st  May  and  5th  June.  The  overture 
is  occasionally  played  at  concerts.  The  full 
.score  forms  the  sixth  volume  of  series  xv. 


of  Breitkopf  A Hartel’s  complete  edition  of 
Schubert.  o. 

FIFE.  The  name  commonly  given  to  the 
chief  instrument,  or  Bfr  Flute,  iu  the  Drum  and 
Fife  Band.  More  particularly  considered,  the 
designation  signifies  an  early  and  simple  form 
of  small  transverse  flute  (see  Elite),  the  bore 
of  which  was  cylindrical  throughout,  and  the 
intonation  in  consequence  very  faulty,  hut 
which  was  in  some  cases  used  in  Drum  and 
Fife  Bands  until  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty 
years.  This  form  of  the  instrument  is  practi- 
cally obsolete,  and  the  name  now  signifies  a flute 
of  the  * conical  * type,  intermediate  in  pitch 
between  the  ‘ concert  ’ flute  and  piccolo.  This 
modern  instrument  has,  in  addition  to  the  usual 
six  finger-holes,  four,  five,  or  six  keys.  It  is 
pitched  in  Bfc>  (but  occasionally  in  C),  and  in  the 
Drum  and  Fife  Band  gives  the  mass  of  the  tone, 
being  assisted  in  the  harmonies  by  piccolos  and 
flutes  in  F or  Efc>  of  similar  construction.  It  is 
interesting  to  note,  as  relating  to  the  subject  of 
Musical  Pitch,  that  the  pitch  of  Drum  and  Fife 
Bands  until  some  time  between  1880  and  1890 
remained  the  same  as  Sir  Geo.  Smart’s  pitch  of 
1828,  practically  identical  with  the  present  low 
orchestral  pitch  (Philharmonic,  1896),  although 
from  about  the  middle  of  last  century  Military 
Bands,  in  accordance  with  the  Queen’s  regula- 
tion, used,  and  still  use  the  high  orchestral,  or 
* old  ’ Philharmonic  pitch.  This  remains  the 
official  army  pitch,  as  recognised  by  the  Royal 
Military  School  of  Music,  Kncller  Hall,  and  to 
it  both  the  Military  and  the  Drum  and  Fife 
Bands  now  conform.  p.  J.  B. 

FIFTEENTH  is  a stop  or  set  of  pipes  in  an 
organ  sounding  two  octaves,  or  fifteen  notes, 
above  the  Open  diapason.  Tlius  when  the 
Fifteenth  and  Open  diapason  stops  are  drawn 
out  at  the  same  time,  and  the  finger  is  placed 
on  the  key  of  middle  C,  two  notes  are  sounded 
— c'  and  c"\ 

FIFTH.  A Fifth  is  the  perfect  consonance, 
the  ratio  of  the  vibrational  numbersof  the  limiting 
sounds  of  which  is  2 : 3.  It  is  called  fifth  because 
five  diatonic  notes  are  passed  through  in  arriving 
from  one  extreme  of  the  interval  to  the  other, 
whence  the  Greeks  called  it  Sia  Were,  Diapcnte. 
i The  interval  consists  of  three  whole  tones  and  a 
, semitone.  C.  H.  if.  1*. 

FIGARO.  Sec  Nozze  di  Figaro. 

FIGURANTE.  A ballet-dancer  who  takes 
an  indcjMMidcnt  part  in  the  piece ; also,  in  France, 
a subordinate  character  in  a play,  who  conics  on 
but  has  nothing  to  say. 

FIGURE  is  auy  short  succession  of  notes, 
either  as  melody  or  a group  of  chords,  which  pro- 
duces a single,  complete,  and  distinct  impression. 
The  term  is  the  exact  counterpart  of  the  German 
Afotiv,  which  is  thus  defined  in  Reisstnann’s  con- 
tinuation of  Mendel’s  Ltxikon  : — * Motiv,  Ge- 
danke,  in  der  Musik,  das  klcinere  Glied  eines 
solchen,  ausdemdie8ersichorganischentwickeU., 
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It  is  in  fact  the  shortest  complete  idea  in 
music ; and  in  subdividing  musical  works  into 
their  constituent  portions,  as  separate  move- 
ments, sections,  periods,  phrases,  the  units  are 
the  figures,  and  any  subdivision  below  them  will 
leave  only  expressionless  single  notes,  as  un- 
meaning as  the  se|>arate  letters  of  a word. 

Figures  play  a most  important  part  in  instru- 
mental music,  in  which  it  is  necessary  that  a 
strong  and  definite  impression  should  be  produced 
to  answer  the  purpose  of  words,  and  convey  the 
sense  of  vitality  to  the  otherwise  incoherent  suc- 
cession of  sounds.  In  pure  vocal  music  this  is 
not  the  case,  as  on  the  one  hand  the  words  assist 
the  audience  to  follow  and  understand  what  they 
hear,  and  on  the  other  the  quality  of  voices  in 
combination  is  such  as  to  render  strong  charac- 
teristic features  somewhat  inappropriate.  But 
without  strongly  marked  figures  the  very  reason 
of  existence  of  instrumental  movements  can 
hardly  be  perceived,  and  the  success  of  a move- 
ment of  any  dimensions  must  ultimately  depend, 
to  a very  largo  extent,  on  the  appropriate  de- 
velopment of  the  figures  which  are  contained  in 
the  chief  subjects.  The  common  expression  that 
a subject  is  very  ‘ workable,’  merely  means  that 
it  contains  well-marked  figures  ; though  it  must 
be  observed,  on  the  other  hand,  that  there  are 
not  a few  instances  in  which  masterly  treatment 
has  invested  with  powerful  interest  a figure 
which  at  first  sight  would  seem  altogether  de- 
ficient in  character. 

As  clear  an  instance  as  could  be  given  of  the 
breaking  up  of  a subject  into  its  constituent 
figures  for  the  pur[)os6  of  development,  is  the 
treatment  of  the  first  subject  of  Beethoven’s 
Pastoral  Symphony,  which  he  breaks  up  iuto 


(a)  (6)  (c) 


three  figures  corresponding  to  the  first  three 
bars.  As  an  example  of  his  treatment  of  (a) 
may  be  taken — 


(6)  is  twice  repeated  no  less  than  thirty-six  times 
successively  in  the  development  of  themovement ; 
and  (c)  apjiears  at  the  close  as  follows : — 


Examples  of  this  kind  of  treatment  of  the 
figures  contained  in  subjects  are  very  numerous 
in  classical  instrumental  music,  in  various  degrees 
of  refinement  and  ingenuity  ; as  in  the  first 
movement  of  Mozart’s  G minor  Symphony  ; in 
the  same  movement  of  Beethoven’s  Eighth  Sym- 


phony ; and  in  a large  number  of  Bach’s  fugues,  as 
for  instance,  Noe.  2,7, 16  of  the  IV ohl  temper  irtes 
Clavier.  The  beautiful  little  musical  poem,  the 
eighteenth  fugue  of  that  series,  contains  as  happy 
a specimen  of  this  device  as  could  be  cited. 

In  music  of  an  ideally  high  order,  everything 
should  be  recognisable  as  having  a meaning ; or. 
in  other  words,  every  part  of  the  music  should 
be  capable  of  being  analysed  into  figures,  so  that 
even  the  most  insignificant  instrument  in  the 
orchestra  should  not  be  merely  making  sounds 
to  fill  up  the  mass  of  the  harmony,  but  should 
be  playing  something  which  is  worth  playing  in 
itself.  It  is  of  course  impossible  for  any  but  the 
highest  genius  to  carry  this  out  consistently,  but 
in  proportion  as  music  approaches  to  this  ideal, 
it  is  of  a high  order  as  a work  of  art,  and  in  the 
measure  in  which  it  recedes  from  it,  it  approaches 
more  nearly  to  the  mass  of  base,  slovenly,  or 
false  contrivances  which  lie  at  the  other  ex- 
treme, and  are  not  works  of  art  at  all.  This 
will  be  very  well  recognised  by  a comparison  of 
Schubert’s  method  of  treating  the  accompani- 
ment of  his  songs  and  the  method  adopted  in  the 
large  proportion  of  the  thousands  of  4 popular  * 
songs  which  annually  make  their  appearance  in 
this  country.  For  even  when  the  figure  is  as 
simple  as  in  * Wohin,’  ‘Mein,’  or  * Ave  Maria,' 
the  figure  is  there,  and  is  clearly  recognised,  and 
is  as  different  from  mere  sound  or  stuffing  to 
support  the  voice  as  a living  creature  is  from 
dead  and  inert  clay. 

Bach  and  Beethoven  were  the  great  masters 
in  the  use  of  figures,  and  both  were  content  at 
times  to  make  a short  figure  of  three  or  four 
notes  the  basis  of  a whole  movement.  As  ex- 
amples of  this  may  be  quoted  the  truly  famous 
rhythmic  figure  of  the  C miuor  Symphony  (rf), 
the  figure  of  the  Scherzo  of  the  Ninth  Symphony 
(«),  and  the  figure  of  the  first  movement  of  the 
last  Sonata,  in  C minor  (J).  As  a beautiful  ex- 
ample from  Bach  may  be  quoted  the  Adagio  from 
the  harpsichord  Toccata  in  D minor  (<j),  but  it 
must  be  said  that  examples  in  his  works  are 


almost  innumerable,  and  will  meet  the  student 
at  every  turn. 

A very  peculiar  use  which  Bach  occasionally 
makes  of  figures,  is  to  use  one  as  the  bond  of 
connection  running  through  a whole  movement 
by  constant  repetition,  as  in  Prelude  No.  10  of 
the  Wohltempcri ties  Clavier , and  in  the  slow' 
movement  of  the  Italian  Concerto,  where  it  serves 
as  accompaniment  to  au  impassioned  recitative. 
In  this  case  the  figure  is  not  identical  on  each 
repetition,  but  is  freely  modified,  in  such  a way 
however  that  it  is  always  recognised  as  the 
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same,  partly  by  the  rhythm  and  partly  by  the 
relative  positions  of  the  successive  notes.  This 
manner  of  modifying  a given  figure  shows  a 
tendency  in  the  direction  of  a mode  of  treatment 
which  has  become  a feature  in  modem  music : 
namely,  the  practice  of  transforming  figures  in 
order  to  show  different  aspects  of  the  same 
thought,  or  to  establish  a connection  between 
one  thought  and  another  by  bringing  out  the 
characteristics  they  fKftsesa  in  common.  As  a 
simple  specimen  of  this  kind  of  transformation, 
may  be  quoted  a paaaage  from  the  first  move- 
ment of  Brahms’s  PF.  Quintet  in  F minor. 
The  figure  stands  at  first  as  at  ( h ),  then  by 
transposition  as  at  (t).  Its  first  stage  of  trans- 
formation is  (f) ; further  (k)  ( l ) (m)  are  pro- 
gressive modifications  towards  the  stage  («), 


which,  having  been  repeated  twice  in  different 
positions,  appears  finally  as  the  figure  imme- 
diately attached  to  the  Cadence  in  Dfr,  thus — 


A similar  very  fine  example — too  familiar  to 
need  quotation  here — is  at  the  close  of  Beet- 
hoven’s Overture  to  ‘Coriolan.’ 

The  nse  which  Wagner  makes  of  strongly 
marked  figures  is  very  important,  as  he 
establishes  a consistent  connection  between  the 
characters  and  situations  and  the  music  by  using 
appropriate  figures  ( Leitmotiven ),  which  appear 
whenever  the  ideas  or  characters  to  which  they 
belong  come  prominently  forward. 

That  figures  vary  in  intensity  to  an  immense 
degree  hardly  requires  to  be  pointed  out ; and  it 
will  also  beobviousthat  figuresof  accompaniment 
do  not  require  to  be  so  marked  as  figures  which 
occupy  positions  of  individual  importance.  With 
regard  to  the  latter  it  may  be  remarked  that 
there  is  hardly  any  department  in  music  in  which 
true  feeling  and  inspiration  are  more  absolutely 
indispensable,  since  no  amount  of  ingenuity  or 
perseverance  can  produce  such  figures  as  that 
which  opens  the  C minor  Symphony,  or  such 
wool-moving  figures  as  those  in  the  death  march 
of  Siegfried  in  Wagner’s  * Gdtterdnmmerung.’ 
As  the  common  notion  that  music  chiefly 
consists  of  pleasant  tunes  grows  weaker,  the 


importance  of  figures  becomes  proportionately 
greater.  A succession  of  isolated  tunes  is  always 
more  or  less  inconsequent,  however  deftly  they 
may  be  connected  together,  but  by  the  appropriate 
use  of  figures  and  groujts  of  figures,  such  as  real 
musicians  only  can  invent,  and  the  gradual  un- 
folding of  all  their  latentpossibilities,  continuous 
and  logical  works  of  art  may  be  constructed ; such 
as  will  not  merely  tickle  the  hearer's  fancy,  but 
arouse  profound  interest,  and  raise  him  xneutally 
and  morally  to  a higher  standard,  c.  H.  h.  p. 

FIGURED.  A translation  of  Figurato , an- 
other word  for  Florid.  Figured  Counterpoint 
is  where  several  notes  of  various  lengths,  with 
syncopations  and  other  ornamental  devices,  are 
set  against  the  single  notes  of  the  Canto  fermo  ; 
and  Figured  melody,  or  Canto  figurato , was  the 
breaking  up  of  the  long  notes  of  the  church 
melodies  into  larger  or  more  rapid  figures  or 
passages.  The  figurirter  Choral , or  Figured 
chorale,  of  the  German  school  was  a similar 
treatment  of  their  church  tunes,  in  which  either 
the  melody  itself  or  its  accompaniments  are 
broken  up  into  ‘figures’  or  groups  of  smaller 
notes  than  the  original.  Of  this  numberless  ex- 
amples may  be  found  in  the  works  of  J.  S.  Bach. 
See  Chorale- Arrangements. 

FIGURED  BASS  is  a species  of  musical  short- 
hand by  which  the  harmony  only  of  a piece  is 
indicated.  It  consists  of  the  bass  notes  alone, 
with  figures  to  represent  the  chords.  It  seems 
to  have  been  first  employed  by  Peri,  Caccini, 
Viadana,  and  Monteverde,  about  1600,  in  the 
accompaniments  of  their  Recitatives  and  Songs, 
and  was  afterwards  for  some  time  in  universal 
use  for  accompaniment ; songs  such  as  the  col- 
lection of  the  Orpheus  Brilannitus,  and  anthems 
such  as  Boyce’s  collection,  and  great  works  like 
Bach’s  'Passion*  and  Handel’s  ‘Messiah,’  having 
accompaniments  indicated  in  this  manner.  The 
bass  line  consisted  of  the  lowest  part  of  whatever 
was  goiug  on  at  the  time,  whether  treble,  or 
tenor,  or  bass,  and  in  choral  works  it  often  leapt 
al>out  promiscuously  in  a manner  that  would  l>e 
very  harassing  to  a player  unaccustomed  to  the 
process,  as  for  example 


from  the  last  chords  of  the  ‘ Messiah.’ 

The  figures  represented  the  diatonic  intervals 
counting  upwards,  without  reference  to  the  nature 
of  the  chord  ; thus  2 always  meant  the  next 
diatonic  note  above — D above  C,  as  in  (a),  and 
4 the  next  note  but  two,  os  (b),  and  so  on  up  to 
the  9th,  al>ovc  which  the  figures  of  the  lower 
octave  were  repeated  ; and  the  choice  of  the  i«r- 
ticular  octave  in  which  a note  represented  by  a 
figure  should  be  placed,  as  well  as  the  progres- 
sion of  the  i»rts,  was  generally  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  player. 

It  was  not  customary  to  insert  all  the  figures, 
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as  some  intervals  were  looked  upon  as  too  familiar 
to  require  indication,  such  as  the  octave  and 
the  fifth  and  the  third,  or  any  of  them  in 
combination  with  other  intervals  ; thus  a 7 by 
itself  would  admit  of  any  or  all  of  them  being 
taken  without  being  indicated,  as  (c) ; and  a 9 
would  admit  of  a fifth  and  a third,  as  (d)  ; and 
a 6 of  a third,  but  not  of  a fifth,  as  (<)  ; and  a 4 
of  a fifth  and  an  octave,  as  (/).  When  a 2 was 
written  aloue  over  a note  it  admitted  also  of  a 
sixth  and  a fourth,  as  (g)  ; but  more  commonly 
the  4 was  written  with  the  2,  and  the  sixth  only 
was  understood  ; and  this  seems  to  be  the  only 
case  in  which  notes  other  than  the  octave  or  fifth 
or  third  are  left  to  be  understood. 


rr 
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When  notes  were  chromatically  altered  the 
accidental  was  added  by  the  side  of  the  figure 
representing  that  note  (7j>),  or  for  sharpening  a 
note  a line  was  drawn  through  the  figure  or  by 
its  side,  as  at  ( h ),  and  os  it  was  not  customary  to 
write  the  3,  when  the  third  was  to  be  chromatically 
altered  the  accidental  was  placed  by  itself  with  the 
bass  note — thus  a simple  $,  •?,  or  5,  implied  a 3, 
b,  or  3, 3rd.  When  the  bass  moved  and  any  or  all 
of  the  notes  of  tho  harmony  above  it  stood  still, 
it  was  common  to  iudicate  this  by  a line  drawn 
from  the  figures  indicating  the  notes  which 
remained  stationary  to  the  place  where  they 
moved  again,  and  if  the  notes  happened  to  be 
such  as  were  usually  left  to  be  understood  by 
the  player,  the  lines  were  drawn  over  the  bass 
from  the  point  in  which  it  began  to  move  under 
the  implied  chord.  Whenever  the  baas  was  to 
lie  unaccompanied  by  harmony,  the  words  ‘Tasto 
»Solo  ’ were  written. 

The  figures  were  usually  written  in  their 
numerical  order,  though  for  special  purposes  they 
might  be  reversed  when  the  comj»08cr  required  a 
particular  disposition  of  the  notes,  and  similar 
emergencies  often  caused  the  8 or  the  5 or  the  3 
to  be  inserted  if  it  was  indispensable  that  the 
notes  represented  by  those  figures  should  not  be 
missed  out.  See  Thoroughbass,  c.  h.  h.  p. 

FILIPPI,  Filippo,  Iwm  at  Vicenza,  Jan.  13, 
1830,  studied  law  at  Padua,  and  took  his  degree 
there  in  1853.  He  had  already  taken  up  the 
cudgels  on  behalf  of  Verdi's  ‘Rigoletto,’  and 
soon  afterwards  devoted  himself  entirely  to  music 
and  musical  criticism.  He  was  editor  of  the 


Oazzetla  Musical*  of  Milan,  and  critic  of  the 
Pcrseveranza,  from  1859.  His  influence  was 
strongly  exerted  on  belialf  of  Wagner,  and  the 
early  acceptance  of  Wagner  in  Italy  must  Iks 
ascribed  in  part  to  his  writings  ; his  pamphlet, 
Riccartlo  Wagner , was  translated  into  German 
and  published  in  1876  ; a series  of  musical 
essays,  as  Musica  c Musicisli , appeared  in  1879, 
and  a monograph  on  the  life  and  works  of 
Fumagalli  is  of  some  value.  He  composed 
chamber-music,  pianoforte  pieces,  and  songs. 
He  died  at  Milan,  June  25,  1887.  (Rieinaun 
and  Raker's  Dictionaries.)  M. 

FILLE  DU  REGIMENT,  LA.  Opera  in  two 
acts  ; words  by  Bayard  and  St.  Georges  ; music 
by  Donizetti.  Produced  at  the  Opera  Comique, 
Feb.  11,  1840.  In  London,  as  ‘La  Figlia  di 
Reggimento,’  at  Her  Majesty’s  (Jenny  Lind), 
May  27,  1847  ; and  as  ‘The  Daughter  of  the 
Regiment  ’ (Fitzball)  at  Surrey  Theatre,  Dec.  21 , 
1847. 

FILLUNGER,  Marie,  born  in  Vienna,  Jan. 
27,  1850,  studied  in  the  Vienna  Conservatoriuni 
from  1869  to  1873  under  Mme.  Marches!.  On 
the  advice  of  Brahms  she  went  to  the  Hocbschule 
in  Berlin  in  1874,  remaining  there  until  1879, 
when  she  went  to  Frankfort,  following  Mme. 
Schumann.  While  still  a student  of  the  Hoch* 
schule,  she  appeared  with  great  success  in  public, 
singing  mainly  in  oratorio,  in  North  Germany, 
Holland,  and  Switzerland.  Early  in  1889  she 
made  her  first  appearance  in  London  at  a Popular 
Concert,  where  her  singing  of  Schubert’s  songs 
stani[>ed  her  at  once  as  a great  interpretative 
artist,  while  the  exquisitely  beautiful  quality  of 
her  soprano  voice  gave  peculiar  charm  to  all  she 
sang.  Soon  after  her  debut,  she  sang  Beethoven’s 
‘ Ah,  perfido  ! * and  Schubert’s  ‘ Die  Allmacht,* 
at  the  Crystal  Palace  (Feb.  25),  and  at  the  same 
place  undertook  the  soprano  solo  in  the  Choral 
Symphony  (March  4,  1889),  for  which  engage- 
ments she  had  in  the  first  instance  come  to 
England.  Her  success  both  in  orchestral  music 
and  in  songs  w&s  so  marked  that  she  made  London 
her  home,  and  since  that  time  has  been  recognised 
as  one  of  the  most  highly  accomplished  singers  of 
the  best  music.  It  is  characteristic  of  her  that 
she  has  never  sung  anything  unworthy  of  the 
high  artistic  position  she  has  won  for  herself,  and 
her  name  will  always  be  identified  with  music 
of  the  noblest  class.  She  phrases  with  the 
delicacy  and  musicianship  that  are  generally 
associated  with  the  great  violinists,  and  whether 
in  Schubert,  in  which  her  first  successes  were 
made  ; in  Brahms,  whose  songs  she  sings  with 
deep  expression  and  beauty  of  style ; or  in  Bach, 
some  of  whose  solo  cantatas  she  has  made  her 
own,  her  singing  is  marked  by  the  highest 
qualities.  In  1891  she  went  with  Sir  Charles 
and  Lady  Halle  to  Australia  and  took  part  with 
them  in  forty-eight  concerts  ; in  1895  she  ac- 
companied these  artists  to  South  Africa,  singing 
in  twenty- four  concerts.  In  1904  she  accepted 
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a position  as  teacher  in  the  Royal  College  of 
Music,  Manchester.  m. 

FILTSCH,  Charles,  born  July  8,  1830,  at 
Hermannstadt,  Siebenbiirgen,  Hungary.  He 
ap^ars  to  have  received  his  earliest  regular  in- 
struction on  the  piano  from  Mittag  at  Vienna. 
In  1842  he  was  in  Paris,  studying  under  Chopin 
and  Liszt.  In  the  summer  of  1843  he  came  to 
I»udon,  and  appeared  twice  in  public,  once  on 
June  14,  at  St.  James's  Theatre,  between  two  of 
the  plays,  and  again  on  July  4,  at  a matinee  of 
his  own  at  the  Hanover  Square  Rooms.  On 
the  latter  occasion,  besides  the  Scherzo  in  B 
minor  and  other  pieces  of  Chopin,  he  played  a 
Prelude  and  Fugue  of  Bach's  and  a piece  in  A 
from  the  ‘Temperaments’  of  Mendelssohn.  In 
the  last  of  these  he  was  peculiarly  happy. 

4 Presto  de  Mendelssohn,’  said  Spohr,  the  moment 
he  saw  Filtach  seated  at  the  piano  at  Sir  G. 
Smart’s  a few  nights  after.  He  also  played  at 
Buckingham  Palace  before  the  Queen  and  Prince 
Albert.  He  was  then  thirteen  years  old,  and 
his  playing  is  described  as  most  remarkable 
both  for  execution  and  expression — full  at  once 
of  vigour  and  feeling,  poetry  and  passion.  (See 
the  Musical  Examiner  for  June  17  and  July  8, 
1S43.)  Every  one  who  met  him  seems  to  have 
loved  him.  He  was  4le  petit’  in  Paris,  and 
* little  Filtach  ’ in  London.  According  to  the 
enthusiastic  von  Lenz,  Chopin  said  that  he  played 
his  music  better  than  he  himself,  while  Liszt  on 
one  occasion  exclaimed  4Quand  ce  petit  voyagera 
je  fermerai  boutique.’  (Lenz,  Grasse  PF.  Fir- 
tiiosm,  p.  36  ; Beethoven  el  ses  trois  Styles, 
i.  229.)  But  he  was  not  destined  to  ftllfil  the 
promise  of  so  brilliant  a childhood — the  blade 
was  too  keen  for  the  scabbard  ; and,  as  Mos- 
cheles  warned  him,  he  practised  too  much  for 
his  strength  ; consumption  showed  itself,  and  he 
died  at  Venice  on  May  11,  1845.  o. 

FILTZ  (also  spelt  FILS,  FILZ,  FILSL,  and 
FIELTZ),  Aston,  bom  (possibly  in  Bohemia,  as 
is  suggested  by  the  various  spellings  of  his  name), 
about  1725,  entered  the  court  band  at  Mannheim 
in  1754,  and  died  in  1760.  He  was  a violon- 
cellist of  great  renown,  and  as  a composer  ranks 
with  the  best  of  the  Mannheim  symphonists.  A 
collection  of  his  symphonies,  together  with  some 
by  Stamitz,  was  published  in  Paris  soon  after  his 
death,  another  set  was  published  at  the  Hague, 
4 The  Periodical  Overture  ’ in  London,  and  two 
books  of  trios  in  Amsterdam.  A mass  for  four 
voicesand  orchestrais  in  MS.  in  the  Royal  Library 
at  Berlin,  and  other  MS.  compositions  exist  in 
various  libraries  (see  Quellen  - Lexikon).  The 
themes  of  thirty-nine  symphonies  are  given  in 
the  volume  of  the  Denhruiler  der  dcutseher 
TnnbinH  (Bayern),  iii.  1,  which  also  contains 
three  of  the  symphonies — one  called  ‘symphonic 
periodiqne’ — in  score.  M. 

FINAL.  The  equivalent,  in  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal modes,  to  the  tonic  or  keynote  of  the  later 
scale.  See  Modes. 


FINALE.  (1)  The  last  movement  of  a sym- 
phony, sonata,  concerto,  or  other  instrumental 
composition.  (2)  The  piece  of  music  with  which 
any  of  the  acts  of  an  oj>era  are  brought  to  a 
close. 

(1)  The  finales  of  the  first  great  master  of 
the  symphony,  Haydn,  though  developed  with 
extraordinary  skill  and  inexhaustible  invention, 
are  mostly  of  a somewhat  playful  character. 
Though  their  treatment  is  learned,  their  sub- 
jects are  often  trite.  They  are  almost  uniformly 
cast  in  the  ‘rondo,’  as  distinguished  from  the 
4 sonata  ’ form.  The  finales  of  more  recent  masters 
exhibit  a somewhat  severer  purpose,  and  are  cast 
in  forms  for  w hich,  seeing  their  variety,  no  name 
has  been,  or  seems  likely  to  be,  devised.  In  the 
fiualo  to  Mozart’s  so-called  ‘Jupiter  Symphony’ 
every  conceivable  contrapuntal  resource  is  em- 
ployed, with  a freedom  unsurpassed  by  the 
greatest  masters  of  fugue,  to  give  effect  to  ideas 
such  as  have  been  vouchsafed  to  few  other  com- 
posers. In  those  of  Beethoven  the  great  musical 
poet  goes  4 fromstrength  to  strength, 'and  having, 
as  he  would  seem  to  have  thought,  exhausted 
atl  the  capabilities  for  effect  of  the  instrumental 
orchestra,  brings  the  chorus  to  bear  on  his  latest 
symphony — a colossal  monument  of  the  inven- 
tion, and  command  of  invention,  of  its  composer; 
8ur]iassing  in  scale,  variety,  and  effect  all  former 
and  indeed  subsequent  efforts  of  the  kind.  [In 
Brahms's  fourth  symphony  in  E minor,  he 
adopts  the  form  of  the  old  4 Passacaglia,’  using 
the  ground-bass  with  the  utmost  freedom,  and 
making  various  modifications  in  its  treatment.] 

(2)  In  the  earlier  ojieras,  of  whatever  nation, 
each  act  was  commonly  terminated  by  an  aria 
or,  at  the  most,  a duet,  constructed  rather  to 
exhibit  the  powers  of  the  singer  or  singers 
employed  in  it,  than  to  carry  on  or  even 
emphasise  the  action.  The  last  act  was  some- 
times brought  to  a close  with  a chorus,  generally 
brief  and  always  of  the  simplest  chmpcter. 
The  finale  proj>cr — the  great  concerted  piece 
in  the  course  of  which  the  interest  of  each 
act  culminates — is  a modern  addition  to  the 
musical  drama,  having  its  origin  in  the  earlier 
Italian  opera  buff  a of  the  18th  century.  The 
princijial  masters  of  this  delightful  variety  of 
musical  composition  were  Leo,  Pergolesi,  the 
Italianised  German  H&sse,  and  Logroacino  ; and 
it  is  in  the  oj»eras  of  the  last  of  these,  otherwise 
greatly  distinguished  for  their  inventiveness  and 
spirit,  that  the  finale  first  appears,  though  in 
a somewhat  primitive  form.  To  Piccinni  its 
development,  if  not  its  perfectionment,  is  sub- 
sequently due.  His  opera  4 La  Cecchina,  ossia 
la  Buona  Figliuola’  owed  much  of  its  extra- 
ordinary |iopularity  to  the  introduction  of  finales 
in  which  the  action  was  carried  on,  and  which 
were  first  enlivened  to  the  car  by  the  varieties 
of  key  and  of  rhythm  given  to  the  successive 
movements,  and  to  the  eye  by  the  entrances  and 
exits  of  the  different  persons  of  the  drama. 
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Two  of  the  finest  specimens  of  this  class  form 
large  portions  of  Mozarts  ‘Nozze  di  Figaro.' 
One  of  them — that  to  the  second  act — consists 
of  no  fewer  than  eight  movements,  as  various  in 
character  as  are  the  nine  personages  who  are 
concerned  in  it,  and  whose  several  accusations, 
defences,  protests,  recriminations,  and  alterna- 
tions of  success  and  failure  are  wrought  into 
a work  of  musical  art  which,  as  has  been  well 
said,  ‘ begins  on  an  eminence  and  rises  to  the 
last  note.’ 

The  great  concerted  piece,  whether  introduced 
at  the  end  of  au  act  or  elsewhere,  was  not  made 
an  essential  feature  of  modern  oj»era  without 
strong  protest ; and  this  by  the  same  writer 
whose  amusing  designation  of  barytones  and 
basses  has  already  been  quoted.  [Bass.]  Lord 
Mount-Edgcumbe  (Musical  Jtcminiscences , Sect 
vii.)  attributes  its  introduction  to  no  other 
cause  than  the  decline  of  the  art  of  singing,  and 
the  consequent  necessity  for  making  compensa- 
tion to  the  musical  hearer  for  a deficiency  of 
individual  excellence  by  a superfluity  of  aggre- 
gate mediocrity.  ‘Composers,’ he  says,  ‘having 
(now)  few  good  voices,  and  few  good  singers  to 
write  for,  have  been  obliged  to  adapt  their 
compositions  to  the  abilities  of  those  who  were 
to  perform  in  them  ; and  as  four,  five,  or  six 
moderate  performers  produce  a better  effect 
jointly  than  they  could  by  their  single  efforts, 
songs  have  disappeared,  and  interminable  quar- 
tettes, quintettes,  scstettos,  etc.,  usurp  their 
place.'  And  again,  ‘ It  is  evident  that  in  such 
compositions  each  individual  singer  has  little 
room  for  displaying  either  a fine  voice  or  good 
singing,  and  that  power  of  lungs  is  more  essen- 
tial than  either  ; very  good  singers  therefore 
are  scarcely  necessary,  and  it  must  be  confessed 
that  though  there  are  now  none  so  good,  neither 
are  there  many  so  bad  as  I remember  in  the 
inferior  characters.  In  these  levelling  days, 
equalisation  has  extended  itself  to  the  stage 
and  musical  profession  ; and  a kind  of  medio- 
crity of  talent  prevails,  which,  if  it  did  not  occa- 
sion the  invention  of  these  melodramatic  pieces 
is  at  least  very  favourable  to  their  execution.’ 
The  most  extraordinary  thing  connected  with 
this  passage  is  that  it  was  written  half  a century 
after  the  production  of  Mozart's  ‘Nozze  di  Figaro,  ’ 
with  which  the  venerable  critic  was  certainly 
well  acquainted.  From  the  most  recent  form 
of  ojiera,  that  of  Wagner,  the  finale,  like  the 
air,  the  duet,  the  trio  or  other  self- con tained 
movement,  has  entirely  disappeared.  Each  act 
may  be  described  as  one  movement,  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  which  no  natural  pause 
is  to  be  found,  and  from  which  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  make  a connected,  or  in  itself  com- 
plete extract.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  this 
4 system  ’ should  in  its  integrity  maintain,  or 
attain,  extensive  popularity ; but  it  will  no  doubt 
more  or  less  affect  all  future  musical  dramas. 
[As  a bright  example  of  the  set  finale  in  modern 


times,  may  be  cited  the  infinitely  humorous 
fugue  at  the  end  of  Verdi’s  * Falstatf.’]  j.  h. 

FINCH,  Hon.  and  Rev.  Edwabd  [fifth  son 
of  the  first  Earl  of  Nottingham,  was  born  1664, 
took  the  degree  of  M.  A.  in  1679,  became  a Fellow 
of  Christ  College,  Cambridge,  represented  the  uni- 
versity in  Parliament  in  1689-90,  was  ordained 
deacon  in  1700,  and  became  rector  of  Wigan. 
He  was  appointed  prebendary  of  York  iu  1704, 
and  of  Canterbury  1710].  He  composed  several 
pieces  of  church  music.  Of  these  a * Te  Deum  ’ 
and  an  anthem,  ‘Grant,  we  beseech  Thee,’  are 
included  in  Tudway's  collection  of  church  music 
in  the  British  Museum  (HarL  MSS.  1337-42). 
[A  MS.  Grammar  of  Thorough-Bass  is  in  the 
Euing  Library,  Glasgow.  Bril.  Mus.  Biog .]  He 
died  Feb.  14,  1738,  aged  seventy-four.  w.  H.  H. 

FINCK,  Heinrich  (1482-1519),  passed  the 
earlier  years  of  his  life  in  Poland,  and  received 
his  education  as  one  of  the  choristers  of  the 
Warsaw  Hofcapelle.  Later  on  the  King’s  liber- 
ality enabled  him  to  continue  his  studies  at  a 
university.  There  is  a strong  probability  of  his 
being  the  ‘ Henricus  Fiuck  de  Bamberga,  ’ a * bonus 
cantor,’  who  is  entered  as  a student  at  Leipzig, 
in  the  Universitats-Matrikelbuch(f.  146)  in  1482 
( Monatshcflc , 1890,  p.  139).  He  must  have 
returned  to  Poland,  for  he  held  the  {xisition  of 
Musicus,  perhaps  also  of  Director  in  the  Hof- 
capelle under  Johann  Albert  (1492),  Alexander 
(1501),  and  Sigismund(  1506).  Soon  after  he  went 
to  Wiirteinberg,  as  the  records  of  Duke  Ulrich’s 
Capelle  at  Stuttgart  for  the  years  1510-11  state 
that  Capellmeister  Henricus  Finck,  called  the 
‘ Singermeiater,’  received  a yearly  salary  of  sixty 
gulden,  etc.  His  name  appears  only  until  1 51 3, 
but  he  probably  remained  there  until  1519,  w hen 
Joli.  Siesswas  aiq>ointed  Capellmeister  (Sit tard, 
Zur  Gesch.  dcr  Musik  am  W iirttemb.  Hofe , 1890, 
p.  8).  He  died  June  9,  1527,  at  the  Benedictine 
Schottenkloster,  Vienna  (E.  Bienenfeld,  A’am- 
mclband  of  the  Ini.  Mus.  Gcs.  vi.  96). 

In  Hermann  Finck’s  Practica  Musim , 1556, 
there  are  the  following  references  to  his  great- 
uncle,  Heinrich  : ' Extant  melodise,  in  quihus 
magna  artis  perfectio  est,  compositae  ab  Henrico 
Finckio,  cuius  ingenium  in  adolescontia  in 
Polonia  excnltum  est,  et  postea  Regia  liberalitate 
omatum  est.  Hie  cum  fuerit  patmus  meus 
magnus,  gravissimam  causam  habeo,  cur  gentem 
Polonicam  praecipue  venerer,  quia  excellentissiini 
Regis  Polonici  Alberti,  et  fratnim  liberalitate 
liic  meus  patrutis  magnus  ad  tantum  artis  fasti - 
gium  pervenit  ’ (p.  4 of  dedication  : * There  are 
melodies  composed  by  Heinrich  Finck  which 
show  great  skill.  As  a youth  he  received  his 
education  in  Poland,  and  by  royal  liberality 
was  afterwards  enabled  to  continue  it.  Since 
Heinrich  Finck  was  my  great-uncle,  I have 
very  great  cause  to  venerate  the  Polish  nation, 
for  the  height  to  which  he  attained  in  his  art 
was  owing  to  the  liberality  of  the  most  excellent 
Polish  King  Albert  and  his  brothers.’) 
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'Circa  annum  14 SO  et  aliquanto  post  alii 
exstiterunt  praecedentibus  (musicis)  longe  prae- 
stantiores.  I Hi  enim  in  docenda  arte  non  ita 
immorati  aunt,  aed  erudite  Theoricam  cum 
l’ractica  conjunxerunt.  Inter  hoe  sunt  Henrious 
Finck,  qui  non  solum  ingenio,  aed  praestanti 
etiam  eruditione  excelluit,  durua  vero  in  stylo.’ 
(Ch.  L p.  3 : ‘ About  and  soon  after  1480  musi- 
cians appeared  far  superior  to  their  predecessors, 
who  did  not  give  so  much  time  to  teaching  the 
art,  but  skilfully  combined  theory  with  practice. 
Among  these  were  [others  and]  Heinrich  Finck, 
who  excelled  not  only  in  talent,  but  in  learning. 
He  was,  however,  hard  in  style.’) 

Heinrich  Finck 's  comjKMiitions  were  printed 
only  twenty  years  before  Practica  Mwrica, 
with  the  title  : Schbne  ausserlestie  lieder,  des 
hochberiimpten  Heinrici  Finckens,  sampt  andern 
newen  liedern,  von  den  fiirnemsten  diser  kunst 
gesetzt  lustig  zu  singen,  und  auff  die  Instrument 
dicnatlich.  Vor  nie  im  druck  aussg&ngen. 
1536.  (In  the  Tenor  part-book  only)  Gedruckt 
zu  Niirenberg  durch  Hieronymnm  Formschney- 
der.  Four  jtart-books,  obi.  4 to,  in  the  Munich 
Hofbibl.  and  in  Zwickau  Ratsschulbibl.  Of 
the  fifty- five  compositions,  the  first  thirty  are 
by  Heinrich  Finck  ; only  six  are  to  sacred 
words.  No.  1,  ‘Christ  ist  erstanden  * is  for 
five,  the  others  for  four  voices.  In  vol.  8 of 
the  Publ.  alUrcr  prak.  ti.  theortl.  Musikwerkc , 
1879,  Eitner  reprints  these  compositions  in 
•core,  with  the  exception  of  No.  2,  1 In  Gotte* 
Namen  faren  wir  ’ (publ.  in  score  by  R,  Schlecht, 
Oesck.  dcr  Ki rehen  m usik,  1871,  Musikbeilage, 
Now  44)  ; No.  11,  4 Freu  dich  du  werte  Christen- 
beit  * (pubL  in  score  by  C.  v.  Winterfeld,  Dtr 
evang.  Kirchcngesang,  1843,  I.  Musikbeilage, 
No.  12);  and  No.  18,  4 Ich  stund  an  einem 
morgen  ’ (publ.  in  score  by  R.  v.  Liliencron, 
DU  hiatorischen  Volkaltidtr,  1865,  IV.  beilage 
7).  Eitner  notes  that  there  is  no  Cantus  firrnus 
in  Finck 's  secular  songs,  he  composed  his  own 
Tenor,  only  in  4 Ich  stund  an  einem  morgen ' 
and  4 Greiner,  zanner,’  does  he  use  the  melodies 
of  folk-songs.  The  German  songs,  of  which 
4 Ach  hertzigs  hertz  * is  a characteristic  example, 
are  marked  by  great  freedom  of  expression, 
sympathy,  and  feeling.  The  motets  arc  more 
fettered  by  their  century  ; although  the  4 Christ 
ist  erstanden  ’ for  five  voices  is  one  of  Finck's 
finest  pieces  of  work,  as  a rule  in  his  sacred 
music,  ingenious  handling  of  the  counterpoint 
outweighs  harmonious  beauty.  This  ]*erhaps 
accounts  for  Hermann  Finck’s  stricture  in 
Practica  Musica  4 durus  vero  in  stylo.’ 
Compositions  in  printed  works : — 

1.  Kin  new  geordnet  kBMtlkh  Lautenbui-h.  In  iwn  They  I 
••they  *’•  NBrnbwf.  Hnwm  153ft.  H.  F.'e  music  in 

tit*  tanxwl  part  include*  ' Ich  eland  in  rlncm  nwrgrn. 

Eitner. ) 

'A  Serundoe  turn  a*  nod  oprrl*  imutcf.  (,1,14  Twain.  1838. 
i J'imnncc *Hto ci» t»  Norl bergen*!*'.  So.  40. fl.l Megnueeatu  Demine, 
01  • Tu  (*U[i«raRi  rvfugiwu.  for  four  voice*.  Although  the  mu«k  is 
har*  *U.1bu  ted  to  Ftnck.  it  U printed  in  GUrwui'a  badrmrknnlon , 
1547.  p-  ‘JU1.  a*  the  work  of  Jowiul*  de*  Pres.  It  >mln  published 
by  Petr oori  In  1804.  p ».  bat  without  the  composer*  name.  Eitner 
loriodM  It  in  rol.  8 of  the  Pu attention.  etc.  U7K  bat  Mja  Uw 
wcthtrehlp  ]*  doubtful. 


I Triuni  ▼ wvnn  owrm  in*  * dlv*r*D  tiiiisU'tecoiiipnait*,  N Aren  berg. 
Htrron.  lurruschuclder.  15*.  No.  22,  for  three  Voice*,  without 
words. 

4.  Ein  annrag  guter  alter  und  newer  Teutscher  Uedlriu  (O. 
Pocateri.  NUrnlwrg.  Johiui  Petrwio.  15.10.  No.  7.  ‘Ach  hrrtxiga 
bcrU’  ino  composer  a name)  and  No.  87,  * limit**  halt  rnitdir'  <witb 
mropoaar’i  name  P.  Hoffhcyinen.  Tliey  are  No«.  8 A 20  In  Pluck's 
Bchone  au*sert«ane  Lieder  for  four  voices. 

I>er  under  The!!,  kurtaweillgrr  guter  frischer  TetiUcher  Lied Ir  In. 
Nilruberg-  Johan  Petrol  urn.  1540.  No.  63  ' l>er  I.udel  und  der 
Menael ' (with  computer  s name  L.  Ucldruhauu-r  is  No.  10 in  BchOo* 
aiuorlMM  Llerier. 

6 Sanuruiu  hj  umorum.  Liber  prlxnua.  VlUbergwa.  G*org  Rhaw. 
1540.  Twenty -two  motets.  In  which  ancient  church  mch-die*  fimu 
the  Cantus  Annus.  Eitner  reprinted  five  of  them  in  J’uMlkaikm, 
etc.  1879.  vol.  8. 

1 Conoentos  (,  (,  1,  k 4 vnratu  omnium  jacundUelinl.  IBlfia. 
Salhliuger  Augusta*  Vlndellcoruiu.  Ph.  Clhurdua.  1545.  No.iH‘0 
Douilne  Jean  Christ*.’  In  aeven  movements,  for  four  volar*.  A in  bees 
describes  this  as  an  exceptionally  beautiful  work,  the  'seven 
greetings  of  the  suffering  Redeemer  ’ are  In  fact  seven  short  uiotets 
full  of  deep  devotion  and  feeling  ; In  the  Last  part  two  more  voices 
join  in  s canon  in  ' Kpidlapason  post  duo  tempore.' 

7.  OfBcturum  <ut  vocant)  de  nstivllaie,  etc.  Torn  us  primus.  Vlte- 
Iwrgae.  O.  Khsw.  1545.  f.  51  *Puer  natus  eat  nobis  — 'Canute 
Duinino  ’—'Orates  nunc  cm  lies  rvdcL-uuus  — * Hale  oportet  at  cana- 
uius,  for  four  vdona. 

8.  Kn item* la  musloes  practica*  . . . collect™  ab  Ambroalo  WU- 
phlingantcro.  Norlbergn*.  Chr.  Heoaslrr.  1M3.  p.  IdO.  One  musical 
example  from  the  mass  ’ Sub  tuurn  praealdloru  'for  two  vuicra. 

0.  Muaviseiinae  et  Jocund lssimae  harmonise:  8,  5.  A 4 varum,  ex 
dasbue  vodbua  . . Clemente  Hteuhaiii  Iliu-havener.  Norlberga*. 
Th  Gerlatsenuni.  1587.  No.  12.  * IMe*  eet  laetltla*'  for  four  voices. 
Reprlnt*d  by  Eitner  in  /’sMUftfton.  etc.  1879.  vol.  5 

In  MS.  : Augsburg  BlbL  Codex  142u,  one  motet  for  four  voices. 
(Rrhlettsrer  e Cat  p.  3.1 

Basie  Bibl.  ' Ich  stund  an  einem  inorgvu  * for  funr  vulcea. 

Berlin  kOulgl.  Hi  hi.  Codes  Z‘21,  motets  for  four  voices : 1.  Mltereatur 
Dominos,  14.  At*  J**u  Christs,  ADeud  learn  us,  4.Glorla  laus,  5.  Llebor 
her  santh  peter.  • Ki  t m-r  • 

Hrsalau  Hum  hi  hi.  J fx.  M,  Introit  In  four  movement*  i Purr  natus 
eat  nobis,  stc  for  four  voices  i Buha's  Orf.i.  Bee  slwve.  No.  7. 

Kunigeberg  Bibl.  MS  4.  XL  Poor  motets.  Nos.  43,  53.  89,  and  *0. 
for  four  voices.  I Eitner.  1 

Leipzig  I'nlversltktsblbl.  Codex  MB.  1494.  I>er  Mmsunvlrodex 
des  Maglster  Nikolaus  A pel  von  Kimigahufen.  1504.  Described  by  Dr. 
Hugo  RJemann,  A'frrAerrmorUa/lsrkes  Jakrburh.  1WC.  Music  by 
Heinricus  Ptnck  —two  copies  of  ‘ Kt  sdhac  tecum  sum ' i2ud  ositi, 
'Domlne  probastl  me ' for  four  voice* ; and  'Wer  ych  ayn  falck  ’ 
fur  four  voices,  identical  with  ma*lc  In  the  Berlin  MB.  Z21.  No.  9B. 
without  name  of  corn  poser,  to  the  Latin  words  ' In  vie  to  real  Jubllo.* 
Also  five  songs  for  four  voice*,  without  text,  all  Initialled  H.  F. 

LUbevk  Stadtbibl.  H/rmtti : No.  91.  Kit  ports  Chrlstl,  fur  four  voices, 
tenor  part  missing  <8ttehl's  Cot.  p.  9l.  In  Sar.  ffjm.  1542.  No.  30. 

Munich  Hofbibl.  MSS.  41  and  til.  two  tvKpies  of  a Mtssa  Itomlnioslls 
for  bmr  voice*  . in  MB.  42  a motet  for  (our  voices.  < Eitner.  I 

Pima  BtiMftklrcbe  Bibl.  M8.  Chorbuch.  Codex  IV..  • Purr  natn* 
est : Cantate  Domino/  and  ’ Te  mannnt  semper  (Initialled  II.  P.| : 
C«idex  vL,  ' Env  drvenlt ' (initialled  H.  ¥. I.  and  ' R urate  cud l ' ; all 
for  four  voloes.  1 Eitner.  I 

Proske  blschbfl.  Bibl.  ' Mtssa  de  beat*  vlrglne,"  for  three  voices 
(publ.  in  senre  In  Ambros's  OeacA icktr  drr  MurtJt,  v.  247,  No.  Ml. 
Motets— for  four  voice*  t 1.  O Domlne  Jeau  Christs,  lu  seven  move- 
ment* (printed  In  CtmcewTiw.  1545,  No.  231 ; 2.  Nisi  Domliius,  in  two 
movement*.  For  live  voices : 1.  Chrlstus  resui gen*.  2.  Et  valds 
mane.  3.  IUaminare  Hlcruanlem.  4-  It*  Inorbem.  B.  Petrs  am**  me. 
6.  Verbum  cam.  Far  five  and  sis  voices : Bcatl  r*tis  ssncU.  In  fimr 
movements.  For  seven  voices  Reple  toonim  enrda.  (Eitner. I 

Vienna  Hoflilbi.  MS.  IX.i4S.  No.  M'O  Dotnine  Jesu  Christs,'  motet 
for  four  voices;  MS.  tn.Hm,  No.  24  ‘Greiner,  tauuvr  ‘ for  five  voice*. 

I Mantuan!  » t at . ) 

Zwickau  Ratsschulbibl.  Ms.  L Motet*  for  five  voice*;  1.  Ap- 
paruerunt  apiwtoli*.  In  two  movement*  , 2.  Felix  namque,  in 
three  tuovemeut*  ; 3.  lllumtnare  Hlerusalem,  in  three  movement*; 
4.  Verbum  iaro.  in  three  movement*  MS.  i«.  For  four  volcea  laltn* 
part  mlaeingi  ’ l>*  KvangeUstis ' lan  AUelulaand  Prose  In  ten  sections); 
2.  Apparult  gratia  del.  in  two  uioirinrnt* ; 3.  Ave  praeclan  marls 
stell*.  lu  sis  movement* ; 4.  Dlscubuit  Jesus,  In  three  movement* ; 
5.8alve  rex  mlsericonlie.  In  nine  movement*;  ft.  Vent  creator  spirltus. 
Foe  four  and  six  voice*  O l>»mlneJ«eu  Christ*,  in  eeven  move- 
ment* i*ee  ahnvel.  For  five  voices;  Eoce  Maria  genuit,  in  two 
■unmienU.  For  six  voices  ■ Grate*  nunc  omnea  recldamns,  Huic 
oportet  ut  cauauiu*.  iVolihardt  s Cat.)  ^ g 

FINCK,  Hermann  (1627-58),  was  born 
March  21,  1527,  at  Pima,  Saxony,  and  probably 
received  his  early  education  as  a member  of  the 
Hofcapellc  of  King  Ferdinand  of  bohemia.  He 
is  entered  as  a student  at  Wittenberg  University, 
September  1545,  in  the  Album  Academiae 
Vitebergensis,  1502-60,  edited  by  Foretemann, 
1841  (see  extract  in  MvnatshefU  fUr  Mnmk- 
qeschichte,  1878,  p.  54).  On  June  1,  1554,  the 
Rector  of  the  University  formally  announced 
that  Hermann  was  at  liberty  to  give  instruction 
in  music  to  the  University  students  (Furstennu, 
Monatshrftc,  1879,  p.  11).  That  he  remained 
there  and  was  appointed  organist  in  1657,  may 
be  gathered  from  a statement  made  by  Nicolas 
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Sclneccer  in  a work  published  in  1581  (Erk, 
Monatshcfle,  1879,  p.  63).  Selneccer  explains 
that  in  1557,  the  organistship  being  vacant,  at 
the  request  of  the  Praeceptores,  he  filled  it 
for  a month.  Then  through  Court  influence 
Hermann  Finck  was  appointed  to  the  post,  * der 
bald  hemach  elendiglich  und  jeinmerlich  zu 
Wittenberg  gestorben ' (who  soon  after  miserably 
diod  in  Wittenberg).  He  may  have  stated  this 
on  the  authority  of  Johannes  Garcaeus,  Astro- 
logiae  method  us  Basil  iae,  1570,  1 Hermann  us 
Finckius  Pirneusis.  Insignia  hie  fuit  Musicua  ct 
Organists,  miserrime  subitanea  morte  extinctus 
est.  Nascitur  21  mart.  1527,  etc.’  But  the 
suggestion  is  negatived  by  the  discovery  of  the 
date  of  Hermann’s  death  made  by  M.  Fiirstenau, 
in  the  Wittenberg  University  records  ( Scrip - 
torum  publics.  Witebergae.  1559-62.  See 
Monatshcfle,  1879,  p.  63),  where  it  states  that  he 
died  peacefully  on  Dec.  28,  1558,  ‘auf  frommo 
Wcise  aus  diesem  Loben  geschioden  ist.' 

The  important  theoretical  work  by  which 
Hermann  Finck's  name  is  best  known  is  entitled : 
•Practica  rausica  Hermanni  Finckii,  exempla 
variorum  signoruin,  proportionum  et  canonuin, 
judicium  de  tonis,  ao  quaedam  de  arte  suaviter  et 
artificiose  cantandi  coutinens.  Vitebcrgae  ex- 
cudebant  Hacredes  Georgii  Rhaw.  1556.’  In  one 
volume,  4to.  In  British  Museum,  etc.  The 
dedication  is  to  the  Count  Gorca,  and  shows  that 
Hermann  must  have  visited  Poland  and  been 
hospitably  received  by  the  Gorca  family,  to 
whom  he  expresses  a warm  sense  of  gratitude : 
‘ Itaque  in  editiono  hums  operis,  praecipue  ad 
Celsitudinem  vest  ram  scrips!,  ut  ostenderem  me 
benefieiomm  memoriam,  quae  in  meam  familiam 
a Regibus  et  Principibus  Polonicis  collata  sunt, 
perpetna  gratitudine  ot  retinere  et  celebrare. 
Fuit  eximia  erga  me  quoque  liberalitas  Celsi- 
tudinis  tuae  Illustris  Domino  Stanislao.  Quare 
et  fratrum  et  tui  nominis  mentionom  hie  feci,  et 
vobis  hoc  opus  dedico,  ut  gratitudinem  meam  ct 
ohservautiam  erga  vos  perpetuam,  ostendam.’ 
The  work  is  divided  into  five  books.  The  first 
book  * De  musicae  inveutoribus ' is  of  some 
historical  interest  owing  to  its  mention  of  con- 
temporary musicians  (see  Heinrich  Finck)  and 
to  the  light  it  throws  on  the  musical  taste  of 
that  time.  A long  quotation  from  pp.  2,  3,  4, 
is  given  in  the  Diet.  Hist.  (Choron  et  Payolle) 
with  a French  translation.  In  the  third 
book  ‘ de  canonibus  ’ are  numerous  examples 
of  canons:  ‘ Clama  no  cesses,'  four  voices: 

‘Misericordia  & Veritas,'  Bassos  & Tenor;  ‘Jus- 
ticia  et  pax,'  Discant  k Altus  ; ‘Gaude  cum 
gaudentibus,'  four  voices;  ‘ Qui  se  humiliat, 
exaltabitur ' — ‘ Langnir  me  fais,'  four  voices; 
and  4 Le  desir  croist  quant  et  quant  l'esperance ' 
— ‘Amour  parfaict  m’a  donna  hardiesse,’  four 
voices,  with  the  French  words.  A German 
translation  of  the  fifth  book  ‘ De  arte  eleganter 
et  suaviter  cantandi,’ with  music,  was  published 
in  Monatshefte , 1879,  p.  129,  etc.  Finck  was 


a composer  of  some  note.  Few  of  his  works  are 
in  existence,  but  they  show  that  he  was  dis- 
tinctly in  advance  of  his  time,  both  in  form  and 
in  expression.  Eitner  included  three  couqiosi- 
tions  in  the  Publikation  alter cr  prakt.  und 
theorel.  Musik'wcrke,  1879,  vol.  8:  * Pectus  ut 
in  sponso ' in  three  sections  for  four  voices  ; 
* Semper  houorabile ' in  two  sections,  for  five 
voices,  both  wedding  hymns  ; and  the  motet 
for  five  voices  ‘Christ  ist  eretandeu,’  part  1, 
which  it  is  interesting  to  compare  with  that  com- 
]>osed  by  Heinrich  Finck  at  a much  earlier  date. 
The  score  was  carefully  reconstructed  by  Otto 
Kade  from  a very  defective  MS.  Chorbuch  in 
the  Pirna  Stadtkirche  Bibl.  Codex  VII.  (date, 
1556) ; the  last  two  movements  of  the  motet 
were  almost  entirely  destroyed. 

Compositions : — 

1.  MvlodU  tpIthaUmll  . . . Johxnno  FrMerlco  II  Ihid  gkionlu 
. . . tuuipcalU  tb  Henna n no  Finck  PyrnrnsL  Qu  tuque  vocum. 
ViUh«nr-«  exetua  typU  hju-n-liim  Ovurgil  Rhaw.  1MO.  Five  part- 
hooka,  obi.  4 to  Tail : * Amort  ttafrantimluio  •ponmtu,'  and — 
MtlodU  epltbxlxmll  . . . Henrtoo  Paxnumtui  . . . cumpotit*  ah 
Harm.  Finck  Plmenal.  Quatuor  vucutn.  VltetwryM.  IM&.  Pour 
part- book*  obi.  4t«.  Test ; 1 Pwtq*  ut  In  iponio 1 hr  Philip  MeUnc- 
thou.  In  the  Llcgnit*  kttnifl.  Rltbrr-Aahderale  Blbl.  |Plu>lel  a Cat.}. 

2.  MolodU  rpIthalAiutl  . . . JnhannU  St-hnumnll  . . . coinpuait* 
ah  Herni.  Finck.  Qulnqae  vocum.  VtttMBbMfM.  Hcetwaaa  O. 
Rhaw.  1087.  Text: ‘Semper honur*bile.‘  Plve  part-book*, obi.  4to. 
In  the  Brief  GytnnaaUlhlbl.  (Kuhn*  Oif.l. 

3.  Kin  aebiiner  frUtlkber  Text : * Waa  mrln  Oott  wil : .Ua 
frechlr-ht  albeit,' etc.  ron  . . . Alhrechtcn  MarxKraven  *u  Branden- 
bur*  . , . aelber  fretnacht.  Und.  wle  folfet.  auff  vtervrUy  Art  com- 
1« mi ict  dutch  Harm.  Finck  Mualcum.  Diaouitua  print ua,  anno  l&SA. 
4to.  ThU  U.  ao  far  *«  U known,  the  only  voice  part  In  exlatence  ; 
It  U in  a miacelUnmma  volume  In  the  Weimar  rruaaheraiifl.  Blbl. 
The  Dedication  la  aigned  hy  Finck.  Moaicua.  • Wittenberg,  den  29 
Dec.  anno  1M7.'  (Kltuer,  fttWUa/toi. | 

Eitner  mentions  that  in  the  Proske  biachofl. 
Bibl.  MS.  940  (1557),  four  part-books,  obi.  4to, 
there  is  a student’s  drinking-song  for  four  voices 
by  Henn.  Finck,  No.  169,  ‘Sautf  aus  und  machs 
nit  lang,’  etc.  c.  ». 

FINE  (Ital.  ‘end  ')  is  generally  placed  above 
the  stave  at  the  point  where  the  movement 
ceases  after  a ‘ Da  Capo’  repetition.  Its  place 
is  occasionally  taken  by  a pause  (see  Ff.kmata). 
It  is  often  found,  too,  at  the  end  of  works  which 
finish  on  the  right-hand  page  (recto),  and  is 
placed  there,  apparently,  in  order  to  warn  im- 
perfectly trained  musicians  that  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  turn  over  the  last  page. 

FINGER,  Gottfried  or  Godfrey,  a native 
of  Olnriitz  in  Moravia,  came  to  England  about 
1685,  and  enjoyed  the  patronage  of  James  II. 
In  1688  he  published  ‘Sonatae  XII.  pro  Diversis 
Instruments.  Opus  Primum,’  and  in  1690 
‘ Six  Sonatas  or  Solos,  three  for  a violin  and 
three  for  a flute.'  In  1691,  in  conjunction 
with  John  Banister,  he  published  ' Ayres,  Cha- 
cones,  Divisions  and  Sonatas  for  Violins  and 
Flutes,’  and  shortly  after  joined  Godfrey  Keller 
in  producing  ‘A  Set  of  Sonatas  in  five  parts  for 
flutes  and  hautboys.'  He  subsequently  pub- 
lished other  sonatas  for  violins  and  flutes.  In 
1693  Finger  composed  the  music  for  Theophilus 
Parsons’  Ode  for  the  annual  celebration  of  St. 
Cecilia's  Day.  In  1696,  in  conjunction  with  John 
Eccles,  he  composed  the  music  for  Mottenx's 
masque,  'The  Loves  of  Mars  and  Venus,’  and 
in  the  next  year  that  for  Ravenscroft’s  comedy. 
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‘The  Anatomist,  or,  The  Sham  Doctor,’  and 
(with  D.  Purcell)  that  for  N.  Lee's  ‘ Rival 
(Queens.’  In  1701  he  set  to  music  Elkanah 
Settle’s  opera,  4 The  Virgin  Prophetess,  or,  The 
Siege  of  Troy.*  In  the  previous  year  he  was 
awarded  the  fourth  prize  for  the  composition  of 
Congreve’s  masque,  ‘The  Judgment  of  Paris,’ 
the  others  being  given  to  John  Weldon,  John 
Eccles,  and  Daniel  Purcell.  Finger  was  so 
displeased  at  the  ill  reception  of  his  composition 
that  he  quitted  England  and  returned  to  Germany, 
where  in  1702  he  obtained  the  appointment  of 
chamber  musician  to  Sophia  Charlotte,  Queen 
of  Prussia,  and  lived  for  some  years  at  Breslau. 
Whilst  at  Berlin  he  composed  two  German 
operas,  ‘ Sieg  der  Sc  h bn  he  it  iiber  die  Helden ' 
and  ‘ Koxane,  ’ both  performed  in  1706.  [This 
latter  is  very  possibly  by  Telemann.  See  Diet, 
of  Nat,  Biog?\  In  1717  he  became  chapel* 
master  at  the  court  of  Gotlia,  [and  in  March 
1718  is  mentioned  by  Walter  as  part-composer 
of  the  ojjera  4 L’  amicizia  in  terzo.’  His  name 
occurs  in  a list  of  1723].  Nothing  is  known 
of  his  subsequent  career.  Besides  the  above- 
mentioned  compositions  Finger  wrote  instru- 
mental music  for  the  following  plays — ‘The 
Wives’  Excuse,’  1692  ; 4 Love  for  Love,’  1695  ; 
4 The  Mourning  Bride,’  1697  ; ‘ Love  at  a Loss,’ 
‘Love  makes  a Man,’  ‘The  Humours  of  the  Age,’ 
and  ‘Sir  Harry  Wild  air,’  1701.  Some  concertos 
and  sonatas  are  mentioned  in  the  Qucllcn- 
Lcxikon.  w.  h.  H. 

FINGER-BOARD.  The  finger-board  is  that 
part  of  the  violin  and  other  stringed  instruments 
over  which  the  strings  are  stretched,  and  against 
which  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand  of  the  player 
press  the  strings  in  order  to  produce  sounds  not 
given  by  the  open  string. 

The  finger-board  of  the  violin  is  best  made  of 
ebon y,  as  harder  and  less  easily  worn  out  than  any 
other  wood.  Its  surface  is  somewhat  curved — 
corresponding  to  the  top  line  of  the  bridge,  but 
not  quite  so  much — in  order  to  allow  the  bow 
to  touch  each  string  separately,  which  would  be 
impossible  if  bridge  and  finger-board  were  flat. 
On  an  average-sized  violin  it  measures  10J  inches 
in  length,  while  its  width  is  about  1 inch  nearest 
to  the  head  of  the  violin  and  1|  inch  at  the 
bridge-end.  It  is  glued  on  to  the  neck,  and 
extends  from  the  head  to  about  three-fourths  of 
the  distance  between  the  neck  and  the  bridge. 
At  the  head-end  it  has  a slight  rim,  called  the 
‘ nut,’  which  supports  the  strings  aud  keeps  them 
at  a distance  sufficient  to  allow  them  to  vibrate 
without  touching  the  finger-board.  Thisdistancc 
varies  considerably  according  to  the  style  of  the 
player.  A broad  tone  and  an  energetic  treat- 
ment of  the  instrument  require  much  room  for 
the  greater  vibration  of  the  strings,  and  conse- 
quently a high  nut.  Amateur  players,  as  a rule, 
prefer  a low  nut,  which  makes  it  easier  to  press 
the  strings  down,  but  does  not  allow  of  the  pro- 
duction of  a powerful  tone. 


The  finger-board,  getting  worn  by  the  constant 
action  of  the  fingers,  must  be  renewed  from  time 
to  time.  The  modern  technique  of  violin-playing 
requires  the  neck,  and  iu  consequence  the  finger- 
board, to  be  considerably  longer  than  they  were 
at  the  time  of  the  great  Cremona  makers.  For 
these  reasons  we  hardly  ever  find  an  old  instru- 
ment with  either  the  original  finger-board,  bridge, 
sound-post,  or  bass-bar,  all  of  which,  however, 
can  be  made  just  as  well  by  any  good  violin- 
maker  now  living  as  by  the  ancient  masters. 

The  finger-boards  of  the  Violoncello  and  Double- 
bass  are  made  on  the  same  principle  as  that  of 
the  violin,  except  that  the  skie  of  the  finger-board 
over  which  the  lowest  string  is  stretched  is 
flattened  in  order  to  give  sufficient  room  for  its 
vibration.  Spohr  adopted  a somewhat  similar 
plan  on  his  violin  by  having  a little  scooping-out 
underneath  the  fourth  string,  which  grew  flatter 
and  narrower  towards  the  nut. 

In  the  instruments  of  the  older  viola-,  gamba-, 
andlyra-tribe,  the  finger-board  was  provided  with 
frets.  p.  d. 

FINGERING  (Ger.  Fingersatz , ApplictUur ; 
Fr.  DoigU)y  the  method  which  governs  the 
application  of  the  fingers  to  the  keys  of  any 
keyed  instrument,  to  the  various  positions  upon 
stringed  instruments,  or  to  the  holes  and  keys  of 
wind  instruments,  the  object  of  the  rules  being 
in  all  cases  to  facilitate  execution.  The  word  is 
also  applied  to  the  numerals  placed  above  or 
beneath  the  notes,  by  which  the  particular  fingers 
to  be  used  are  indicated. 

(i.)  Fingering  of  the  Pianoforte  (that 
of  the  organ,  though  different  in  detail,  is 
founded  on  the  same  principles,  and  will  not 
require  separate  consideration). 

In  order  to  understand  the  principles  upon 
which  the  rules  of  modern  fingering  are  based, 
it  will  be  well  to  glance  briefly  at  the  history  of 
those  rules,  and  in  so  doing  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  two  causes  have  operated  to  influence 
their  development — the  construction  of  the  key- 
board, and  the  nature  of  the  music  to  be  per- 
formed. It  is  only  iu  comparatively  modern 
times,  in  fact  since  the  rise  of  modern  music, 
that  the  second  of  these  two  causes  can  have 
had  much  influence,  for  the  earliest  use  of  the 
organ  was  merely  to  accompany  the  simple 
melodies  or  plain -songs  of  the  Church,  and  when 
in  later  years  instrumental  music  proper  came 
into  existence,  which  was  not  until  the  middle 
of  the  16th  century,  its  style  ami  character 
closely  resembled  that  of  the  vocal  music  of  the 
time.  The  form  and  construction  of  the  key- 
board, on  the  other  hand,  must  have  affected 
the  development  of  any  system  of  fingering 
from  the  very  beginning,  and  the  various  changes 
which  took  place  from  time  to  time  are  in  fact 
sufficient  to  account  for  certain  remarkable  differ- 
ences which  exist  between  the  earliest  rules  of 
fingering  and  those  in  force  at  the  present  time. 
Until  the  latter  half  of  the  16th  century  there 
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would  appear  to  have  been  no  idea  of  establish* 
ing  rules  for  fingering  ; nor  could  this  have  been 
otherwise,  for  from  the  time  of  the  earliest 
organs,  the  keys  of  which  were  from  three  to 
six  inches  wide,  and  were  struck  with  the  closed 
fist,  down  to  about  the  year  1 480,  when,  although 
narrower,  the  octave  still  measured  about  two 
inches  more  than  on  the  modern  keyboard,  any 
attempt  at  fingering  in  the  modern  sense  must 
have  been  out  of  the  question.  The  earliest 
marked  fingering  of  which  we  have  any  know- 
ledge is  that  given  by  Ammerbach  in  his  Orgel 
oder  Instrument  Tabulator  (Leipzig,  1571). 
This,  like  all  the  fingering  in  use  then  and  for 
long  afterwards,  is  characterised  by  the  almost 
complete  avoidance  of  the  use  of  the  thumb  and 
little  finger,  the  former  being  only  occasionally 
marked  in  the  left  hand,  and  the  latter  never 
employed  except  iu  playing  intervals  of  not  less 
than  a fourth  iu  the  same  hand.  Ammerbach ’s 
fingering  for  the  scale  is  as  follows,  the  thumbs 
being  marked  0 and  the  fingers  with  the  first 
three  numerals : — 


Right  Hand. 

— J-j  i » > i i i t i _ 


3*i  o a 
Left  Hand. 


? i « 


as  i a i a 


This  kind  of  fingering,  stiff  and  awkward  as  it 
appears  to  us,  remained  in  use  for  upwards  of 
a century,  and  is  even  found  as  late  as  1718,  in 
the  third  edition  of  an  anonymous  work  entitled 
JCurzer  jcdoch  griindlicher  ICcgiceiser,  etc. 
Two  causes  probably  contributed  to  retard  the 
introduction  of  a more  complete  system.  In  the 
first  place,  the  organ  and  clavichord  not  being 
tuned  upon  the  system  of  equal  temperament, 
music  for  those  instruments  was  only  written  in 
the  simplest  keys,  with  the  block  keys  but  rarely 
used  ; and  in  the  Becond  place  the  keyboards 
of  the  earlier  organs  were  usually  placed  so  high 
above  the  seat  of  the  player  that  the  elbows  were 
of  necessity  considerably  lower  than  the  fingers. 
The  consequence  of  the  hands  being  held  in  this 
position,  and  of  the  black  keys  being  but  seldom 
required,  would  be  that  the  three  long  fingers, 
stretched  out  horizontally,  would  be  chiefly  used, 
while  the  thumb  and  little  finger,  being  too  short 
to  reach  the  keys  without  difficulty,  would  simply 
hang  down  below  the  level  of  the  keyboard. 

Hut  although  this  was  the  usual  method  of 
the  time,  it  is  highly  probable  that  various 
experiments,  tending  in  the  direction  of  the  use 
of  the  thumb,  were  made  from  time  to  time  by 
different  players.  Thus  Praetorius  says  ( Syn- 
tagma Music  urn,  1619),  ‘Many  think  it  a matter 
of  great  importance,  and  despise  such  organists 
as  do  not  use  this  or  that  particular  fingering, 
which  in  my  opinion  is  not  worth  the  talk  ; for 
let  a player  run  up  or  down  with  either  first, 
middle,  or  third  finger,  aye,  even  with  his  nose  if 
that  could  help  him,  provided  everything  is  done 
clearly,  correctly,  ami  gracefully,  it  does  not  much 


matter  how  or  in  what  manner  it  is  accomplished.' 
One  of  the  boldest  of  these  experimenters  was 
Couperin,  who  in  his  work,  L'art  de  toucher  U 
clavecin  (Paris,  1717),  gives  numerous  examples 
of  the  employment  of  the  thumb.  He  uses  it, 
however,  in  a very  unmethodical  way  ; for  in- 
stance, he  would  use  it  on  the  first  note  of  an 
ascending  scale,  but  not  again  throughont  the 
octave  ; he  employs  it  for  a change  of  fingers 
on  a single  note,  and  for  extensions,  bnt  in 
passing  it  under  the  fingers  he  only  makes  use 
of  the  first  finger,  except  in  two  cases,  in  one  of 
which  the  second  finger  of  the  left  hand  is  passed 
over  the  thumb,  and  in  the  other  the  thumb  is 
passed  under  the  third  finger,  in  the  very  un- 
practical fashion  shown  in  the  last  bar  of  the 
following  example,  which  is  an  extract  from  a 
composition  of  his  entitled  ‘Le  Mouchoron,'  and 
will  serve  to  give  a general  idea  of  his  fingering. 


into  use  in  England.  Purcell  gives  a rule  for 
it  in  the  instructions  for  fingering  in  his  Choice 
Collection  of  Lessons  for  the  Harpsichord , pub- 
lished about  1700,  but  he  employs  it  in  a very 
tentative  manner,  using  it  only  once  throughout 
a scale  of  two  octaves.  His  scale  is  as  follows : — 


Left  Hand  (thumb  numbered  5). 


Contemjiorary  with  Couperin  we  find  Sebastian 
Bach,  to  whose  genius  fingering  owes  its  most 
striking  development,  since  in  his  hands  it  be- 
came transformed  from  a chaos  of  unpractical 
rules  to  a perfect  system,  which  has  endured  in 
its  essential  parts  to  the  present  day.  Bach 
adopted  the  then  newly  invented  system  of 
equal  temperament  for  the  tuning  of  the  clavi- 
chord, and  was  therefore  enabled  to  write  in 
every  key  ; thus  the  black  keys  were  in  con- 
tinual use,  and  this  fact,  together  with  the  great 
complexity  of  his  music,  rendered  the  adoption 
of  an  entirely  new  system  of  fingering  inevitable, 
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all  existing  methods  being  totally  inadequate. 
Accordingly,  he  fixed  the  place  of  the  thumb  in 
the  scale,  and  made  free  use  of  both  that  and 
the  little  finger  in  every  possible  position.  In 
consequence  of  this  the  hands  were  held  in  a 
more  forward  position  on  the  keyboard,  the 
wrists  were  raised,  the  long  fingers  became  bent, 
and  therefore  gained  greatly  in  flexibility,  and 
thus  Bach  acquired  such  a prodigious  power  of 
execution  as  compared  with  his  contemporaries, 
that  it  is  said  that  nothing  which  was  at  all 
possible  was  for  him  in  the  smallest  degree 
difficult. 

Our  knowledge  of  Bach’s  method  is  derived 
from  the  writings  of  his  son,  Emanuel,  who 
taught  it  in  his  Vcrtuch  iiber  dit  wahre  Art  das 
Clavier  zu  syuleiu  But  it  would  not  bo  safe  to 
conclude  that  he  gave  it  literally  and  without 
omissions.  At  auy  rate  there  are  two  small 
pieces  extant,  the  marked  fingering  in  which  is 
undoubtedly  by  Sebastian  Bach  himself,  and  yet 
differs  in  several  respects  from  his  own  rules  as 
given  by  his  son.  These  pieces  are  to  be  found 
in  the  ‘ Clavierbuchlein,'  and  one  of  them  is 
also  published  as  No.  11  of  * Douze  petite  Pre- 
ludes,’ but  without  Bach’s  fingering.  The  other 
is  here  given  complete  : — 


In  the  above  example  it  is  worthy  of  notice 
that  although  Bach  himself  had  laid  down  the 
rule,  that  the  thumb  in  scale-playing  was  to  be 
used  twice  in  the  octave,  he  does  not  abide  by 
it,  the  scales  in  this  instance  being  fingered 
according  to  the  older  plan  of  passing  the  second 
finger  over  the  third,  or  the  first  over  the 
thumb.  In  the  fifth  bar  again  the  second  finger 
passes  over  the  first — a progression  which  is 
disallowed  by  Emanuel  Bach. 

The  discrepancies  between  Bach’s  fingering 
and  his  son’s  rules,  shown  in  the  other  piece 
mentioned,  occur  between  bare  22  and  23,  34 
and  35,  and  38  and  39,  and  consist  in  passing 


the  second  finger  over  the  first,  the  little  finger 
under  the  third  (left  hand),  and  the  third  over 
the  little  finger  (left  hand  also). 


Bar  22.  13. 


From  these  discrepancies  it  would  appear  that 
Bach’s  own  fingering  was  more  varied  than  the 
description  of  it  which  lias  come  down  to  us, 
and  that  it  was  free  in  the  sense  not  only  of 
employing  every  possible  new  combination  of 
fingers,  but  also  of  making  use  of  all  the  old 
ones,  such  as  the  passing  of  one  long  finger  over 
another.  Emanuel  Bach  restricts  this  freedom 
to  some  extent,  allowing  for  instance  the  passage 
of  the  second  finger  over  the  third,  but  of  no 
other  long  finger.  Thus  only  so  much  of  Bach’s 
method  has  remained  in  practical  use  to  the 
present  day  as  Emanuel  Bach  retained,  and  as 
is  absolutely  essential  for  the  performance  of 
his  works. 

Emanuel  Bach’s  fingering  has  been  practically 
that  of  all  his  successors  until  almost  recent 
times  ; Clemcnti,  Hummel,  and  Czerny  adopted 
it  almost  without  change,  excepting  only  the 
limitation  caused  by  the  introduction  of  the 
pianoforte,  the  touch  of  w hich  requires  a much 
sharer  blow  from  the  finger  than  that  of  the 
clavichord  or  harpsichord,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  gentle  gliding  of  the  second  finger 
over  the  third,  which  was  allowed  by  Emanuel 
Bach,  bus  become  unsuitable,  and  is  now  rarely 
used. 

In  the  teaching  of  all  the  above- named  masters, 
ono  principle  is  particularly  observed,  — the 
thumb  is  not  used  on  a black  key  except  (as 
Emanuel  Bach  puts  it)  * in  cases  of  neces- 
sity,’ and  it  is  the  abolition  of  this  restriction 
which  forms  the  latest  development  of  fingering. 
Modern  composers,  and  in  particular  Chopin  and 
Liszt,  have  by  their  invention  of  novel  {tassages 
and  difficulties  done  once  more  for  the  thumb 
what  Bach  did  for  it,  and  just  as  he  redeemed 
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it  from  a condition  of  uselessness,  so  have  they 
freed  its  employment  from  all  rules  and  restric- 
tions whatsoever.  Hummel,  in  his  Art  of 
Playing  the  Pianoforte , says,  1 We  must  employ 
the  same  succession  of  fingers  when  a passage 
consists  of  a progression  of  similar  groups  of 
notes  ....  The  intervention  of  the  black  key 
changes  the  symmetrical  progression  so  far  only 
as  the  rule  forbids  the  use  of  the  thumb  on  the 
block  keys.'  But  the  modern  system  of  fingering 
would  employ  absolutely  the  same  order  of  fingers 
throughout  such  a progression  without  consider- 
ing whether  black  keys  intervene  or  no.  Many 
examples  of  the  application  of  this  principle  may 
be  found  in  Tausig’s  edition  of  dementi’s  Oradus 
ad  Pamassum,  especially  in  the  first  study,  a 
comparison  of  which  with  the  original  edition 
(where  it  is  No.  16)  will  at  once  show  its  dis- 
tinctive characteristics.  That  the  method  has 
immense  advantages  and  tends  greatly  to  facilitate 
the  execution  of  modern  difficulties  cannot  be 
doubted,  even  if  it  but  rarely  produces  the 
striking  results  ascribed  to  it  by  Von  Biilow, 
who  says  in  the  preface  to  his  edition  of  Cramer’s 
.Studies,  that  in  his  view  (which  he  admits  may 
be  somewhat  chimerical),  a modern  pianist  of 
the  first  rank  ought  to  be  able  by  its  help  to 
.execute  Beethoven's  * Sonata  Appassionata ' as 
readily  in  the  key  of  Fj  minor  as  in  that  of  F 
minor,  and  with  the  same  fingering  ! 

There  are  two  methods  of  marking  fingering, 
one  now  used  in  England  alone  (though  not  by 
any  means  exclusively),  and  the  other  in  all  other 
countries.  Both  consist  of  figures  placed  above 
the  notes,  but  in  the  4 English  ’ system  the  thumb 
is  represented  by  a x , and  the  four  fingers  by 
1,  2,  3,  and  4,  while  everywhere  else,  the  first 
five  numerals  arc  employed,  the  thumb  being 
.numbered  1,  and  the  four  fingers  2,  3,  4,  and  5. 
This  plan  was  probably  introduced  into  Germany 
— where  its  adoption  only  dates  from  the  time 
of  Bach — from  Italy,  since  the  earliest  German 
fingering  (as  in  the  example  from  Ammerbach 
.■quoted  above)  was  precisely  the  same  as  tho 
present  ‘ English  * system,  except  that  the  thumb 
was  indicated  by  a cypher  instead  of  a cross. 
The  same  method  came  into  partial  use  in  Eng- 
land for  a short  time,  and  may  be  found  spoken 
.of  as  the  4 Italian  manner  of  fingering  ’ in  a 
treatise  entitled  * The  Harjraichord  Illustrated 
and  Improv'd,’  published  about  1740.  Purcell 
also  adopted  it  in  his  4 Choice  Collection  ’ quoted 
above,  but  with  the  bewildering  modification, 
that  whereas  in  the  right  hand  the  thumb  was 
numbered  1,  and  so  on  to  the  little  finger,  in 
the  left  hand  the  little  finger  was  called  the  first, 
and  the  thumb  the  fifth.  [The  ratioual  system 
(1,  2,  3,  4,  5)  which  is,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
known  as  tho  ‘ continental,’  has,  for  many 
excellent  reasons,  been  widely  adopted  by  the 
better  English  publishers,  so  that  there  is  more 
unanimity  in  the  present  day  than  there  was 
twenty  years  ago.]  F.  T. 


(ii.)  Fingering  of  Stringed  Instruments. 
— Fingering,  the  exact  placing  of  the  fingers 
upon  the  strings  in  the  order  that  musical  notes 
are  to  be  made.  This  order  first  suggests  a scale 
as  the  fingers  follow  from  tiret  to  second,  second  to 
third,  third  to  fourth,  and  so  on.  Fingering  also 
means  the  figures  placed  over  notes  to  indicate 
the  finger  required  to  stop  or  press  the  striug. 
The  basis  of  sound  technique  is  the  scales  and 
the  arpeggi  of  the  various  chords  fingered  accord- 
ing to  rule.  The  practice  of  these  perfectly  in 
tune,  each  note  a true  musical  sound,  is  a sure 
means  of  technical  advancement.  Technique 
may  be  regarded  os  the  handicraft  of  every 
practical  artist,  but  it  is  only  a means  to  an 
end,  the  highest  technical  education  must  go 
hand  in  hand  with  artistic  cultivation,  or  the 
result  at  maturity  is  unsatisfactory. 

In  violin  fingering,  the  position  and  carriage 
of  the  hand  are  of  the  greatest  importance ; the 
thumb  should  be  underneath  the  violin  neck 
below  the  first  and  second  fingers,  the  tip  beut 
outwards,  the  neck  resting  on  the  thumb  near 
its  first  joint,  the  thumb  will  then  give  the 
necessary  counterpressuro  to  the  force  of  the 
fingers.  The  violin  should  he  held  by  the  chin 
and  shoulder,  firmly,  but  not  stiffly.  In  chang- 
ing position,  the  whole  hand  should  go  in  one 
movement. 

It  is  necessary  from  the  first  to  study  an 
economy  of  finger  movement  Taking  the  scale 
of  A in  three  octaves  as  example  beginning  in 
the  first  position,  first  finger  on  the  fourth  striug, 
the  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  fingers  should 
be  played  in  succession,  and  held  down  until  the 
first  finger  is  used  on  the  third  string,  when 
they  should  be  raised  and  the  same  order 
followed  on  the  third  string  and  the  second, 
second  and  first.  The  shift  from  first  position 
to  third  goes  between  GS  and  A,  first  finger 
under  second,  the  whole  hand  going  forward  in 
one  movement,  keeping  exactly  the  same  form 
in  the  third  as  it  had  in  the  first  position.  The 
next  shift  is  from  third  to  fifth  position,  And 
goes  between  B and  Cjf  ; this  is  a more  difficult 
shift,  as  the  hand  has  to  pass  the  shoulder  of  the 
violin,  the  advantage  given  by  the  thumb  under 
the  neck  will  be  at  once  seen,  as  it  enables  the 
player  to  move  forward  to  the  fifth  ]>osition 
maintaining  the  same  shape  of  the  hand  os  in 
the  first  and  third  }>ositions.  The  next  shift 
lies  between  D and  E,  and  brings  tho  hand  to 
the  seventh  position.  The  first  finger  is  kept 
on  the  first  string  through  all  the  shifting  up- 
ward. In  this  case  it  begins  at  Fg,  and  remains 
on  the  string  up  to  E in  the  seventh  position. 
The  first  finger  must  not  smear  the  notes  at  the 
shift.  The  forward  movement  must  be  both  swift 
and  quiet ; it  should  not  be  heard.  This  is  one  of 
the  points  of  excellence  in  scale  playing:  there 
are  three — intonation,  equality  of  tone,  one  note 
after  another,  absolutely  silent  shifting.  The 
movements  descending  are  the  reverse  of  those 
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ascending,  second  finger  going  over  first ; the 
first  is  not  held  down.  The  movement  described 
in  the  foregoing  is  a whole  Bhift  of  the  hand, 
first  position  to  third,  third  to  fifth,  fifth  to 
seventh.  Whole  shifts  go  also  from  second 
position  to  fourth,  fourth  to  sixth,  and  so  on. 
A half  shift  is  from  a position  to  its  neighbour- 
ing one,  viz.,  first  to  second,  second  to  third, 
etc. 

This  studied  economy  of  finger  and  hand 
movement  should  be  followed  through  all  violin 
technical  practice. 

A Position  is  the  space  on  the  finger  board 
which  can  be  covered  without  moving  the  hand. 
A full  command  of  the  finger-board  can  only 
be  attained  by  being  well  grounded  in  the 
different  positions,  which  are  eleven  in  number. 
In  the  first  position,  the  first  finger  stands  on 
F on  the  first  string,  and  takes  the  correspond- 
ing notes  on  the  other  strings,  B,  E,  A ; really 
in  each  position  there  are  two  half  positions 
easily  shown  by  playing  in  the  first  position 
the  scales  of  B flat  and  B natural.  The  hand 
stands  half  a tone  higher  in  the  one  than  in  the 
other.  This  occurs  in  all  positions.  In  the 
second  position  the  first  finger  stands  on  G on 
the  first  string,  and  takes  also  C,  F,  and  B on 
the  other  strings.  In  the  third  position  the 
first  finger  stands  on  A on  the  first  string,  and 
takes  D,  G,  and  C on  the  other  strings.  In  the 
fourth  position,  the  first  finger  stands  on  B on 
the  first  string,  and  takes  E,  A,  D on  the 
others.  In  the  fifth  position  C on  the  first 
string,  etc.,  and  so  on  up  to  the  eleventh 
position,  in  which  it  stops  B,  E,  A,  and  D. 
The  distance  between  notes  gets  gradually  closer 
as  the  hand  moves  forward  to  the  higher 
positions  (the  same  interval  measured  an  octave 
apart  will  show  a considerable  difference.  Fg 


to  B q on  the  first  string,  in  the  first  position, 
measures  3 inches,  the  same  interval  iu  the 
eighth  position  measures  li  inches).  The  aj>- 
preciation  of  this  gradually  lessening  distance 
| has  to  become  instinctive  by  practice ; it  is  too 
subtle  to  be  thought  out  at  the  moment,  and 
only  careful  practice  will  bring  the  instinct  of 
true  intonation. 

It  will  be  found  that  the  scales  of  G,  G 
minor,  Ab,  Ab  minor,  A major,  A minor,  Bb, 
Bb  minor,  Bsj,  B minor,  and  (w  ith  an  extension 
of  the  fourth  finger)  C,  lie  in  the  first  position. 
C,  C minor,  Off,  Cff  minor  lie  in  the  second 
position.  Dbi  Db  minor,  D,  and  D minor,  in 
the  third  position.  Eb,  Eb  minor,  E,  E minor 
in  the  fourth  position.  F,  F minor,  Ff,  F# 
minor,  in  the  fifth  position.  Scales  of  two 
octaves  through  the  twenty-four  keys  major  and 
minor  are  therefore  included  in  the  first  five 
positions.  It  will  be  well  at  this  point  to  show 
the  principle  of  fingering  scales  of  two  octaves, 
going  through  the  keys  in  chromatic  order, 
loginning  on  G.  The  fingering  of  scales  of  two 
octaves  in  the  first  position  needs  uo  explanation, 
as  one  finger  follows  the  other,  arriving  at  the 
scale  of  B,  the  fingering  for  that  will  carry  the 
player  through  the  rest  of  the  keys  by  moving 
the  hand  forward  a semitone  for  each  major 
and  minor  scale,  and  following  the  older  of 
positions  until  he  arrives  at  Fg,  and  Fff  minor, 
and  so  completes  the  cycle.  The  fingering  for 
the  minor  scale  is  the  same  as  the  major  in 
I each  case.  The  melodic  form  of  the  minor  scale 
is  of  much  greater  musical  importance  than 
the  harmonic ; both  are  necessary  in  modem 
music. 

Arpojgi  in  two  octaves  formed  of  common 
chortle,  major  atui  minor , subdominant  major 
and  minor , diminished  and  dominant  sevenths. 


Formula  for  Arpeggi  working  through  the  Keys. 


— Scales  and  arpeggi  practised  in  this  manner  Intermediate  scales  between  two  and  three 
with  a strict  economy  of  finger  movement  give  octaves  in  compass,  may  follow  the  same  order 
firmness  to  the  stop,  strengthen  the  hand,  as  those  of  two  octaves,  viz.,  chromatic  progres- 
enabling  it  to  keep  a true  position,  and  form  the  sion  of  keys.  The  fingering  for  the  scale  of  B 
first  step  in  training  the  fingers  to  feel  the  closer  will  complete  the  round  of  keys  as  before,  the 
stopa  as  the  hand  moves  forward  to  the  higher  fingering  for  those  below  B will  be  obvious, 
positions. 


Intermediate  Scale  ok  B. 
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Chromatic  scales  of  two  octaves  in  me  position,  only  way  of  finguring  chromatic  scales,  bat  it  is 

The  fingering  for  ihe  scale  beginning  on  B will  very  direct,  anti  is  easily  understood.  There  is  no 

suit  all  the  rest.  Below  B the  fingering  varies  standard  fingering.  In  actual  playing  it  is  usual 
somewhat.  It  is  not  claimed  that  this  is  the  to  take  the  fingering  that  beat  suits  tha  difficulty. 


Chromatic  Scale  beginning  on  B. 


The  Double  Note  Scales  which  properly  belong 
to  the  foregoing  scale  technique,  should  be  one 
octave  in  compass  and  progress  through  the 
keys  from  major  to  relative  minor.  Beginning 
at  C major  and  A minor,  through  the  fiat  keys 
to  Co—  -enharmonio  B;,  then  through  the  sharp 
keys  to  complete  the  round. 


Double  Scale  is  Thirds, 


• a v 

All  the  scales  on  the  same  principle  of  fingering. 
Double  Scale  in  Sixths. 


All  on  the  same  principle. 


Double  Scale  in  Octaves. 


The  scales  and  arpeggi  indicated  above  cover 
the  compass  required  for  the  j»erformanco  of 
works  by  the  great  masters  of  the  violin  from 
Corelli  to  Viotti,  excepting  the  six  solo  sonatas 
of  Bach,  which  must  await  a more  advanced 
technique  able  to  grapple  with  difficult  chords 
of  three  and  four  notes,  and  the  power  to  play 
in  two,  three,  and  four  parts. 

The  famous  opera  quinta  of  Corelli — twelve 
sonatas  for  violin,  the  model  for  the  solo  sonatas 
of  his  contemporaries  and  followers,  do  not  in 
any  case  go  higher  than  E iu  the  third  posi- 
tion ; a few’  double  uotes  iu  the  first  allegro  of 
the  sixth  sonata  must  be  taken  in  the  fourth 
position,  but  in  all  other  cases  the  third  posi- 
tion is  the  limit.  Corelli's  brilliant  passages, 
both  in  the  opera  quinta  and  other  works,  are 
invariably  made  up  of  broken  chords,  broken 
thirds  and  sixths,  thirds  and  sixths  in  double 
notes,  Arpeggi  are  numerous,  but  always  in 
the  first  position. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  modern  player, 


fingering  became  a difficulty  when  the  compass 
of  the  violin  was  augmented  to  three  and  four 
octaves.  Paganini  was  the  inventor  of  the 
modem  violin  technique,  his  genius  opened  out 
entirely  new  avenues  for  the  violin,  as  Liszt  did 
for  the  pianoforte.  He  added  enormously  to  the 
resources  of  the  instrument,  as  is  fully  shown 
in  his  masterpiece,  twenty-four  Caprices,  op.  1, 
a real  treasure  of  technical  material. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  give,  as  fully  as  may 
be  in  an  article  of  this  kind,  the  technical 
equipment  of  a violinist  of  the  present  day. 
In  bulk  it  will  seem  enormous,  its  difficulty 
will  dismay ; but  worked  at  item  by  item  these 
di-sapjKjur,  one  step  upward  brings  the  next  step 
within  reach,  and  so  on  to  the  goal — a sound 
aud  masterly  technique  able  to  meet  all  the 
requirements  of  a great  concerto,  a light  salon 
piece,  or  the  intricate  and  beautiful  work  of  the 
string  quartet,  and  other  ensemble  pieces  for  the 
various  combinations. 

Principles  of  fingering  for  scales  and  arpeggi 
of  three  octaves,  etc. — Diatonic  scales  of  three 
octaves  compass  in  chromatic  order  of  keys. 
Again  the  fingering  for  the  scale  of  B will  go 
through  the  rest  of  the  keys.  Below  B the 
fingering  needs  no  special  mention. 

Threc-octare  scales  in  progression  from  major 
to  relative  minor,  through  the  keys,  each  scale 
beginning  in  the  first  jmition. — The  fingering 
falls  into  groups  of  C’s,  D’s,  E's,  F’s,  G's,  A’s,  B’s. 
All  the  scales  of  0 and  E,  and  that  of  G flat, 
require  exceptional  fingering  ; it  includes  a half- 
shift in  ascending  the  scale,  and  in  descending 
a shift  on  to  the  third  finger  in  the  third  posi- 
tion. Each  group  has  some  slight  difference 
of  fingering,  but  the  main  principle  is  the  same 
through  all,  viz.  shifting  forward  on  the  first 
finger  under  second,  with  the  reverse  action  down- 
ward. Arpeggi  of  common  chords,  three  octaves 
compass: — these  also  fall  into  groups.  The 
downward  shift  is  a difficult  one  ; it  is  effected 
on  the  first  finger,  the  hand  has  to  descend 
generally  two  whole  shifts  in  the  one  move- 
ment, a little  sound  of  the  glide  of  the  first  finger 
is  admissible.  Arpeggi  of  dominant  sevenths 
belong  equally  to  the  major  or  minor  keys,  there* 
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fore  there  are  but  twelve  of  them.  Arpeggi  of 
diminished  sevenths  belong  more  properly  to 
the  minor  keys  ; there  are  twelve  of  these. 

.S cales  of  broken  thirds  in  three:  octaves. — The 
principle  of  lingering  is  the  same  through  the 
twenty-four  keys  ; the  shift  is  always  made  on 
the  second  finger  both  ascending  and  descend- 


ing. All  scales  of  B,  F,  and  D must  start  in 
the  second  position. 

Scales  of  broken  sixths  in  two  octaves. — 
Several  scales  require  an  extension  of  both  the 
third  aud  fourth  fingers. 

Scales  of  broken  octaves  through  all  keys. 

Scales  of  broken  tenths  through  all  keys. 


Broken  Tenths. 

Knr, 


Chromatic  scales , three  octaves  compass. — 
These  need  only  he  worked  as  high  as  D,  in 
chromatic  order  of  keys  from  G.  Add  the  third 
octave  to  those  already  given  in  two  octaves. 

Exten  sion  . — Th  is  subject  is  an  i tn  j>ortan  t one, 
as  the  extension  simplifies  many  juissages  that 
otherwise  require  much  shifting,  for  instance, 
those  that  lie  between  first  and  third  positions. 


Extension  Forward. 


The  extension  of  the  fourth  linger  is  indis- 
]>en«able  in  the  high  scales  ; the  fourth  linger 
thus  employed  easily  takes  the  minor  second  At. 
the  top  perfectly  in  tune,  otherwise  it  is  almost 
an  impossible  interval,  even  for  the  smallest 
finger-tips,  owing  to  the  closeness  of  the  notes. 
The  extension  is  needed  in  nearly  all  the  three- 
octave  arpeggi.  Backward  extensions  of  the 
first  finger  are  also  frequently  used. 


Extensions  Back-  Extension 

ward  and  Forward.  Backward. 


Double  scales  in  thirds,  two  octaves  compass. — 
The  fingering  follows  the  same  principle  through 

the  keys  * * shift,  „ shift,  and  so  on  to  the 
v o 4 o 4 

top.  Reverse  the  older  for  the  descent.  Some 
scales  require  an  extension.  A few  chromatic 
scales  of  thirds  should  be  worked. 

Jkmhle  scale*  in  surths , two  octa  res  com past.  — 
The  same  principle  of  fingering  throughout. 


2 3 

j shift,  and  so  on  to  the  top,  where,  in  most 

cases,  the  third  and  fourth  finish  the  scales. 
Reverse  the  order  for  the  descent.  Some  scales 
require  an  extension  of  both  third  and  fourth 
fingers.  An  awkward  cross  movement  of  the 
second  linger  prevents  sixths  being  played  very 
rapidly,  especially  in  the  lower  octave,  but  in  the 
second  half  of  the  second  octave  they  may  be 
played  quite  rapidly  by  keeping  the  second  and 
third  fingers  on  the  string  and  moving  the  whole 
hand  in  short  jerks  forward  ; the  lingers  then 
merely  adjust  themselves  to  make  the  sixths 
major  or  minor.  A few  chromatic  scales  in 
sixths  should  be  worked  out  entirely  on  the 
first  and  second  strings  in  one  octave.  Two 
fingers  are  placed  upon  the  strings  stopping  a 
sixth,  the  hand  goes  forward  in  little  jerks, 
making  this  small,  strong  movement  for  every 
semitone  perfectly  in  tune.  The  same  thing 
can  be  done  on  any  two  strings.  It  should  be 
worked  in  thirds,  sixths,  and  octaves.  An 
extraordinary  rapidity  can  be  attained  on  chro- 
matic scales  from  the  highest  note  downwards, 
and  is  much  used  in  compositions  by  Yieuxtemps 
and  Wieniawski,  and  composers  of  the  brilliant 
school.  It  may  appropriately  be  called  left- 
hand  staccato. 

Chromatic  octaves,  two  octaves  compass,  should 
be  worked  through  all  keys  ; and  in  one  octave 
conifkass  up  and  down  each  pair  of  strings. 

Double,  tenths , two  octaves , in  chromatic 
progression  of  keys,  beginning  on  G and  work- 
ing up  to  F with  the  same  fingering  as  broken 
tenths,  the  lower  ones  are  the  more  difficult 
owing  to  the  wider  stretch. 

Double  scales  in  fingered  octaves  arc  used 
rarely,  and  only  for  rapid  ascending  scales ; they 
require  long  fingers  and  a strong  hand. 


Double  Scale  in  Fingered  Octaves. 


Double  note  ftcales  are  an  important  feature 
in  modem  violin  technique,  as  their  practice 
strengthens  the  fingers  and  shapes  the  hand. 
VOL.  II 


They  should  at  first  l*c  taken  very  slowly,  striv- 
ing always  for  an  ideal  intonation,  giving  each 
double  stop  a whole  bow,  with  very  even  pressure 
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on  both  strings,  ami  listening  attentively  for 
the  resultant  tone.  It  has  to  lie  remembered 
that  any  two  notes  played  together,  whether  in 
or  out  of  tune,  will  produce  a resultant  tone  ; 
the  point  is  to  produce  the  correct  resultant 
and  to  hold  it  steady  ; this  is  the  most  severe 
test  of  absolutely  true  intonation.  The  follow- 
ing  simple  tests  will  show  the  jioint  clearly  ; — 


Examples 


( Double  stops. 
Major  J 

Thirds,  [lieauiunt. 

IN  ( Double  etope. 

Minor  J 

Thirds.  [ Resultant. 

,y  C Double  elope. 

Perfect  \ 

Fourths.  I Reaultant. 


in  f 

Perfect  - d°ut>Ie  etope. 
Fifths.  [ Kemlunt. 

IN  I Double  slops. 

Major  > 

Sixths.  I 

V.  Resultant, 


Minor  J »’’>>>>• 
Sixths. 


The  shifting  ill  double  stop  playing  is  ex- 
tremely difficult,  especially  where  a shift  and  a 
change  of  strings  have  to  bo  made  together. 
The  stojw  must  l>e  firm  and  true,  the  shift  made 
swiftly  without  smearing. 

The  shake  is  undoubtedly  the  most  l>eautiful 
of  all  the  ornameuts.  A fine  shake,  brilliant, 
pearly,  or  limpid,  as  occasion  may  require,  is  a 
crowning  glory  to  an  artist.  This  command  of 
the  trill  is  not  easily  obtained,  indeed  it  may 
bo  said  to  be  most  difficult,  and  requires  long 
and  patient  study.  Before  Beethoven’s  time 
shakes  were  generally  short,  but  in  the  first 
movement  of  his  violin  concerto  long  shakes 
and  chains  of  shakes  are  given,  producing  a 
lovely  effect ; this  example  has  been  followed 
by  S|K)hr,  Mendelssohn,  Bruch,  Saint -Saens, 
Brahms,  and  others. 

The  shake  must  be  practised  with  each  finger, 
the  beat  should  be  firm  but  with  not  too  much 


i 


force.  The  finger  should  not  be  raised  too  high. 
The  intonation  should  be  tine,  a major  shake 
or  a minor  shake  as  required,  lu  chains  of 
shakes  it  is  a rule  to  attach  a turn  only  to  the 
last  note,  and  any  exceptiou  to  this  would  be 
indicated  by  the  composer. 

The  double  shake  does  not  admit  of  the  same 
rapidity  as  the  simple  shake  ; a moderate  pace 
with  clearness  of  utterance  should  bo  attained 
by  careful  practice.  The  beat  of  the  two  shake 
fingers  must  be  exact. 

Accomjtanied  trills  are  very  difficult.  The 
accouqiauiment  must  not  interfere  with  the 
regular  beat  of  the  trill,  or  the  effect  is  spoiled. 
Considerable  independence  in  both  hands  is 
required  to  be  fully  successful ; it  is  so  easy  to 
spoil  with  the  bow'  what  the  left  hand  does  well. 

Tremolo  of  the  left  hand  is  not  exactly  a trill, 
though  it  is  of  the  same  family.  The  Andante  of 
the  Concerto  by  Mendelssohn  furnishes  a beauti- 
ful example,  and  the  Sixth  Caprice  by  Pagauini 
a difficult  one  requiring  great  regularity  and 
rapidity  of  beat. 

The  vibrato  is  one  of  the  most  iini>ortant 
embellishments  used  by  the  player.  It  is  a 
tremulous  wavering  of  the  tone  obtained  by  a 
vibratory  motion  of  the  left  hand,  the  finger 
rolling  forward  and  backward  on  its  tip,  the 
centre  of  this  roll  an  absolutely  true  note.  The 
vibrato  used  slowly  gives  tender  expression  to 
long  notes.  Where  a crescendo  from  p to  / has 
to  be  made  on  a long  note,  it  should  begin  with 
a slow’  wave  and  gradually  quickeu  imnovement, 
so  increasing  the  intensity  of  the  sound  to  the 
highest  point ; the  reverse  for  a diminuendo. 
Used  very  rapidly,  it  intensifies  passionate 
expression.  The  player  should  have  at  his  com- 
mand, the  quick,  the  slow,  and  the  gradational. 

Scales  and  arpeggi  of  common  chords  in  four 
octaves. — The  compass  of  the  violin  in  modem 
8m. 


times  is  from 


it  is  therefore  jjos- 


sible  to  play  scales  and  arj*eggi  of  G and  G minor, 
Af>,  At>  minor,  A,  A minor,  B^»,  B?  minor, 
B,  B minor.  The  fingering  given  in  the  ex- 
amples will  suit  all  the  scales  and  arpeggi 
mentioned. 


Scale  ok  G in  Korn  Octaves. 


Sra.... 3 


Ahpec.oio. 
8ra 
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Scale  of  A. 


8 pa. 


Arpeggio. 


Harmonics.  See  article  under  that  heading. 

This  system  of  tingering  applies  equally  to  the 
Viola,  but  as  its  compass  is  limited,  the  scales 
and  arjieggi  must  be  only  of  two  octaves,  and 
between  two  and  three  octaves.  Scales  of  C,  D, 
and  E,  with  their  arj>eggi  can  be  played  in  three 
octaves.  The  chief  point  of  difference  between 
the  two  instruments  is  the  production  of  tone. 

The  scales  and  ar|>eggi,  the  chief  subject  of 
this  article,  form  the  systematic  fingering  of 
the  violin,  and  with  some  well-chosen  exercises 
to  develop  the  percussion  of  the  fingers  should 
be  sufficient  for  their  jmrpoae.  The  great  classi- 
cal studies  should  go  hand  in  hand  with  them, 
Kreutzer,  Fiorillo,  Rode,  Gaviuies,  the  Solo 
Sonatas  of  Bach,  and  the  Caprices  of  Paganini. 
The  first  requirement  of  interpretation  is 
mechanical  skill  ; there  is  a time  of  life  for 
working  out  difficult  technical  problems  and 
playing  compositions  of  extraordinary  brilliancy 
and  daring,  but  as  the  artist  comes  to  maturity,  if 
the  true  spirit  animates  him,  these  things  having 
served  their  purpose  in  training  him  to  overcome 
difficulties  will  no  longer  interest  him.  the  great 
classical  works  will  attract  him  more  and  more, 
and  his  artistic  sensibility  will  be  trained  to  the 
highest  point  of  puro  refined  taste.  A.  O. 

Fingering  op  the  Violoncello. — Besides 
the  differences  in  size  and  length  of  hands  and 
fingers,  there  are  some  other  influences  which 
modify  the  fingering  in  general  use,  such  as  : 
the  strength  of  the  fingers  ; their  stretching 
capacity,  as  gained  by  practice  ; the  example 
of  the  teacher  ; the  course  adopted  as  to  the 
kind  of  studies  ; and  the  inevitable  tendency 
towards  what  gives  the  least  trouble.  All  com- 
plicated fingering,  therefore,  will  be  more  or 


less  individual,  and  will  vary  according  to  the 
ability,  the  experience,  and  taste  of  the  player. 
The  fingering  of  the  violoncello  was  originally 
taken  from  that  of  the  violin,  as  that  of  the 
Viol  da  Uaraba  was  obviously  not  suitable, 
owing  to  the  smaller  intervals  between  the  pitch 
of  its  seven  strings.  The  principle  of  the 
present  system  is  the  normal  distance  of  a semi- 
tone between  two  adjacent  fingers.  The  inter- 
val of  a w hole  tone  is  taken,  either  by  leaving 
out  one  finger,  w hich  is  kept  in  reserve  for  the 
semitone,  or  by  the  first  and  second  fingers 
only  (as  in  the  A flat  and  E major  scales, 
see  page  52),  very  seldom  by  the  second  and 
third,  or  third  and  fourth  fingers.  The  first 
and  fourth  fingers,  therefore,  take  the  interval 
of  cither  a minor  or  a major  third,  in  the 
( normal  ' and  ‘ extended  ’ positions  of  the  hand 
respectively.  Large  hands  may  even  take  a 
fourth. 

According  to  the  oldest  school,  Correttc,  1741, 
the  fingering  for  the  diatonic  scale  was  : — 


1st  position 
2nd  ,, 
3rd  , , 
4th 


1 2 4 

1 2 4 

12  3 4 

1 2 3 


The  thumb  acts  as  a moveable  saddle  in  the 
higher  positions,  being  placed  across  twfo  strings. 
It  was  early  in  use  for  this  purpose,  hut  up  to 
the  end  of  the  18th  century  the  fourth  finger 
was  not  employed  in  the  thumb- positions,  being 
considered  too  weak.  With  the  help  of  the 
thumb,  thirds  and  octaves,  fifths,  sixths,  and 
even  tenths  can  be  easily  played,  as  the  thumb 
affords  a firm  hold  on  the  strings.  It  could  bo 
as  easily  used  in  tho  lower  ]>ositions. 
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The  positions,  as  shown  in  the  following 
table,  contain  of  course  in  each  case  either  a 
normal  position  of  the  hand  or  an  extended 
position,  as  referred  to  above. 


Halt  Position.  First  Portion. 

The  Seven  Positions  with  the 

Half- positions.  , , 


P«*itiun  i I II  Ili  III  I1IJ  IV  V Vi  VI  Vli  vil 

This  generally-recognised  table  of  the  posi- 
tions is  based  on  the  principle  that  each  step 
of  the  C major  scale  on  the  first  string,  be- 
ginning with  A,  is  a full  position,  and  each 
accidental  a half  jiosition.  Davidov  and 
Schroeder  place  the  positions  in  accordance  with 
the  major  scale  of  each  string,  the  principle 
being  uniformity  of  all  positions  on  all  four 
strings,  the  positions  of  the  C major  scale  on 
the  lowest  string  forming  the  basis.  t 


g^Si=a=i 


PmJUoo  4 I I*  II  m iti|  ivni  v vj  VI  VII 
The  fingering  of  the  scale  of  C is  as  follows: — 

<134  O I S 4 0 114 


C string. 


' O string,  li  Hiring. 


A string. 


The  higher  positions  are  taken  with  the 
thumb. 

Higher  up,  iu  some  scales  (G,  I),  A,  F,  B?) 
from  the  fourth  }>osition  upwards,  the  first  and 
second  fingers  are  used  alternately,  each  scale 
of  three  or  four  octaves  closing  with  12  3.  This 
system  applies  to  all  scales  starting  from  the 
first  position.  Scales  starting  front  another 
position  have  their  fingering  based  on  the  three- 
finger  system. 
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It  took  a very  long  time — nearly  a century — 
before  the  fingering  became  fixed  in  a correct 
and  methodical  way,  and  the  improvement  was 
started  by  the  French  (Tilliere,  Cup  is,  Muntz- 
berger).  The  best  methods  were : J.  L.  Du  port’s 
Essay  on  Fingering , an  excellent  work  of  lasting 
value ; and  the  MHhodt  de  Vialoncelle,  by 
Baillot,  Levasseur,  Catel,  and  Baudiot  (Paris, 
1804),  the  first  method  in  use  in  the  Paris 
Conservatoire.  With  the  development  of  tech- 
nique in  the  19th  century  by  well-known 
masters  the  fingering  was  more  and  more  de- 
finitely fixed.  Absolute  uniformity  is  even  now 
lacking,  as  may  be  seen  from  a comparison  of 
the  different  methods  in  one  scale,  as  shown 
below.  The  reason  for  this  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  instruments  as  well  as  the  hand  and  fingers 
of  the  players  will  always  vary,  not  to  speak  of 
other  causes  mentioned  above. 


r*>!-i r — r 

^ — p 

_ 

Paris  School,  180-4 
2-401 
Duport— 

2 4 0 1 

3 13  1 

3 13  1 

3 4 0 1 
3 4 0 1 

1 3 4 

3 12  4 

I— 

2 10  4 

8 10  4 

j ^ __ 

3 10  4 

-Jr- 

o 

Romberg— 

2 4 0 1 
Dotauer— 

2 4 0 1 

2 4 11 

2 4 12 

4 12  4 

13  4 2 

14  2 1 

3 10  4 

3 10  4 

2 

Grut/mncher— 
2 4 0 1 

2 4 12 

4 12  4 

1 3 <1>  4 

2 10  4 

3 10  4 

3 10  4 

2 

DavUlov— 

2 4 0 1\ 

13  4 1/ 

2 4 12 

4 12  4 

13  4 2 

14  2 1 

{;  \ n * 

* >{!  i 

?} 

Schroeder— 

2 4 0 1 

2 4 12 

4 12  4 

> «{(?  t 

2 1 0 4\ 
14  2 1/ 

3 10  4 

3 10  4 

2 

Lee— 

2 4 0 1 

3 13  1 

3 4 0 1 

8 12  4 

2 10  4 

S 1 0 4 

3 10  4 

2 

Kabaud  — 

2 4 0 1 
Abbiate— 

2 4 0 1 
MasHau  — 

2 4 0 1 

2 4 11 

2 4 12 

* *{\  ? 

3 4 0 1 

4 12  4 

4 12  4 
3 4 0 1 

1 3 4 

13  4 2 

2 4 14 

1 4 3 n 

2 10  4/ 

8 10  4 

3 10  4 

2 

A comparison  of  the  above  shows  that  for  the 
more  complicated  scales  in  modern  times  the 
system  of  three  fingers  used  in  succession  pre- 
vail. The  sliding  from  the  half  into  the  first 
position  by  the  first  finger  may  still  occur  iu 


certain  scale -passages.  Also  the  leaving-out  of 
the  fourth  finger  at  times,  and  using  instead 
of  it  the  stronger  first  and  third  fingers  more 
often. 

The  chromatic  scale  was  played  formerly  by 
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sliding  from  one  to  the  other  semitone  with  place  in  favour  of  the  first,  second,  and  third 
the  nearest  finger.  Here  also  the  change  took  fingers  in  succession. 


■tp-qgjp-- 

i i a 


etc. 


In  the  higher  positions  the  fingering  of  the 
chromatic  scale  may  be  alternately — 

1 and  2 going  up  and  coming  down. 

1,  2,  3,  successively  going  up,  and  3,  2,  1, 
coming  down  ; 

3 and  2 alternately  coming  down,  as  recom- 
mended by  Servais. 

Thirds  are  comparatively  easy  in  the  upper 
positions,  with  the  aid  of  the  thumb.  They 
are  fingered  thus,  in  both  upper  and  lower 
positions : — 0 12 


In  the  lower  positions  only,  1 and  4 are  avail- 
able. or  2 and  3 with  open  strings  (without  tho 
thumb). 

For  sixths  in  the  lower  positions  the  fingers 
change  more  frequently — 


1 2 3 4 4 


3 


0 112  3 “"’y  2 
12  3 

In  the  thumb- positions  ^ ^ ^ 


In  the  higher  positions  without  thumb 


2 3 3 
1 1 2 


Octaves  in  the  thumb- positions  are  fingered 
3 3 4 

either  ^ consecutively,  or  ^ ^ alternately.  In 


the  lower  positions  by  the  first  and  fourth 
fingers  only. 

The  fingering  of  arpeggios  sometimes  shows 
interesting  combinations  over  four  strings  ; and 
the  practice  of  sliding  with  one  finger,  or  from 
one  finger  to  another  forward,  backward,  or 
crowing  over  a neighbouring  finger,  is  an  indis- 
pensable device  of  the  violoncello  player.  S[»ace 
will  not  permit  the  detailed  explanation  of 
these  points  in  a dictionary.  E.  K. 

(in.)  Fingering  of  Wind  Instruments. 
— The  fact  that  the  natural  harmonic  scale,  or 
series  of  notes  (referred  to  below  as  H.S.), 
although  utilised  in  different  ways,  must  be 
regarded  as  the  basis  of  tho  intonation  of  all 
wind  instruments,  is  briefly  dealt  with  under 
Wind  Instruments,  but  a slightly  more  ex- 
tended, although  necessarily  limited  view  of 
the  scale  fingering  of  all  such  instruments  as 
have  side- holes  is  here  given.  (For  the  scale 
schemes  of  brass  instruments  generally,  see 
Horn,  Trombone,  and  Valve.) 

The  simplest  basis  for  consideration  is  an 
instrument  bored  with  six  finger-holes  as  the 
common  fife  or  flute  without  keys.  Since  the 
prevalence  of  the  modem  major  diatonic  scale, 
the  holes  have  been  placed  in  such  positions  as 
to  give  the  six  degrees  of  this  scale  which  lie 
between  the  tonic  and  its  octave,  or  second  note 
in  H.8.  by  the  successive  raising  of  the  six 


fingers,  the  fourth  fingers  not  being  used.  The 
tonic  sounds  from  the  full  length  of  the  tube, 
but  with  exceptions  to  be  subsequently  noticed. 
By  over-blowing  on  the  flute,  all  these  notes  are 
repeated  an  octave  higher,  and  the  production 
of  the  octave  of  the  tonic  can  be  facilitated  by 
lifting  the  finger  from  the  sixth  hole. 

These  six  holes,  therefore,  supply  all  that  is 
required  for  the  production  of  a diatonic  scale 
of  two  octaves  in  instruments  of  the  flute  class, 
and  also  in  conical  instruments  played  either 
with  a reed,  as  the  oboe,  or  with  a cup  mouth- 
piece, as  the  old  zincke.  In  tho  oboe,  and 
similar  conical  instruments,  the  production  of 
the  notes  of  the  second  octave  is  greatly  facili- 
tated by  the  opening  of  one  or  more  small 
tubular  holes  or  1 pipes  ’ in  tho  upper  part  of 
the  instrument. 

On  an  instrument  with  six  finger-holes,  scales 
other  than  that  in  which  it  is  set,  and  therefore 
requiring  semitones  foreign  to  the  original  scale, 
can  be  rendered  only  with  a rough  approxima- 
tion to  accuracy  by  partly  closing,  and  so  flatten- 
ing the  speaking  hole,  or  by  closing  one  or  more 
holes  below  it  For  a complete  chromatic  scale, 
or  the  cycle  of  twelve  diatonic  scales,  five  extra 
holes  controlled  by  keys  have  been  introduced  ; 
these,  with  the  six  finger-holes,  giving  the  eleven 
different  lengths  of  tube  required  in  addition  to 
the  total  length,  for  the  twelve  degrees  of  the 
chromatic  scale.  On  instruments  which  cannot 
be  overblown,  however,  whether  conical,  as  the 
chaunters  of  the  various  bagpipes,  or  cylindrical, 
as  the  rudimentary  chalumeaux,  a seventh  hole 
is  required  for  the  completion  of  the  scale  of  one 
octave,  and  this  hole  is  usually  controlled  by 
tho  thumb  of  the  left  hand. 

In  the  ordinary  flute-scale,  as  described  above, 
tho  fundamental  note  of  the  tube  is  used  ; and 
as  the  next  note  to  this  in  the  H.S.  is  the 
octave,  the  whole  of  the  intermediate  notes 
have  to  be  obtained  by  means  of  variations  in 
the  length  of  tube.  If,  however,  the  fundamental 
note  were  not  required,  the  original  length  with 
three  variations  would  give  the  diatonic  scale, 
as  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  notes  of  the 
H.S.  are  the  octave,  twelfth,  and  double  octave 
of  the  prime.  A diatonic  scale  in  the  second 
harmonic  octave  requires,  therefore,  only  three 
finger-holes,  giving  the  Bupertonic,  mediant,  and 
suhdominant,  the  dominant  or  third  note  in 
H.S.  being  derived  from  the  full  length  of  the 
tube,  and  this  was  the  usual  arrangement  in  the 
tabor  pipe  and  galoubet. 

Returning  to  the  bagpipe  chaunter,  the  six 
normal  holes  of  the  flute  are  supplemented  not 
only  by  the  seventh,  or  thumb-hole,  to  give  the 
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octave,  but  by  an  eighth  hole  closed  by  the 
fourth  finger  of  the  righ  t hand.  This  is  required 
by  a prolongation  of  the  tube  sufficient  to  give 
a note  one  tone  lower  than  its  keynote,  the 
keynote  itself  now  sounding  from  this  eighth 
hole,  instead  of  from  the  full  length  of  tube. 
This  simple  case  of  extension  of  the  scale  down- 
wards is  typical  of  many  ; the  point  to  be  ob- 
served is  that  such  extension  does  not  affect  the 
general  scheme  of  fingering,  and  the  natural,  or 
characteristic  scale  established  by  the  six  finger- 
holes.  In  the  same  sense  that  the  natural 
scale  of  the  pianoforte  is  C,  and  is  not  altered 
by  the  extension  of  the  conqiass  downwards 
from  CC  to  AAA,  so  the  natural  scale  of  a wind 
instrument  is  that  determined  by  the  six  finger- 
holes,  and  is  not  altered  by  the  extension  of  its 
compass.  From  this  point  of  view  the  key  or 
scale  of  the  modern  concert  flute  is  D,  although 
having  downward  extension  to  c',  and  in  some 
cases  to  bz  or  even  b?  ; the  oboe  is  also  in  D, 
with  extension  to  bz  or  b'y.  The  bassoon  with 
its  six  finger-holes  closed,  sounds  G a twelfth 
lower  than  the  oboe,  but  its  natural  scale  is  C 
major,  the  highest  finger-hole  sounding  / and 
not  ft  as  required  in  the  scale  of  G.  The  holes 
for  the  left  hand  only  being  closed,  the  instru- 
ment gives  c ; d,  e,  and  / sound  as  the  fingers 
are  successively  raised,  and  on  the  closing  of 
the  holes  for  the  three  fingers  of  the  right  hand, 
rf  is  obtained,  followed,  on  raising  the  fingers, 
by  a,  b,  and  c‘  all  as  octaves  of  their  respective 
primes  G,  A,  B,  and  C.  The  extension  down- 
wards from  G to  BB?  is  obtained  chiefly  by 
key-work. 

As  the  octave  harmonic  has  no  existence  on 
instruments  with  cylindrical  bore,  no  repetition 
of  the  scale  in  the  octave,  on  such  instruments, 
can  be  obtained.  Therefore  extra  holes  be- 
yond the  normal  six  or  seven  are  imperatively 
called  for  if  the  scale  is  to  comprise  more  than 
eight  notes.  On  some  of  such  instruments,  as 
the  racket,  much  ingenuity  was  displayed  in  the 
doubling  of  the  tulie,  so  as  to  bring  more  than 
one  hole  under  the  control  of  a single  finger  or 
thumb.  On  others,  as  the  sourdine  and  krumm- 
horn,  key-work  was  used  long  before  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  modern  clarinet.  The  distinctive 
feature  of  this  instrument  is  not  so  much  the 
addition  of  keys  to  extend  the  fundamental 
compass  from  an  octave  to  a twelfth,  as  the 
|)eculiar  use  of  the  thumb  or  pij>e-key,  as  a means 
of  ensuring  the  production  of  notes,  shaking  as 
the  fundamental  notes  do  from  the  different 
lengths  of  the  instrument  as  determined  by  side- 
holes,  but  in  each  case  a twelfth  higher  than 
the  fundamental 

The  foregoing  remarks  give  a general  indica- 
tion of  the  fundamental  principles  and  develop- 
ment of  fingering  from  a diatonic  basis  ; but  as 
the  free  use  of  all  scales  necessitates  working 
from  a chromatic  lxasis,  modern  improvements 
have  been  influenced  by  this  principle.  The 


most  important  of  these  is  that  known  as  the 
Boehm  system  (see  Boehm,  Theobald),  the 
lvasis  of  which  is  that  every  speaking  hole 
is  vented  by  the  hole  giving  the  semitone 
immediately  below  it.  To  attain  this  result 
key -work  of  a somewhat  elaWate  descrip- 
tion is  required,  but  is  justified  by  the  equality 
of  tone  and  i>ower  obtainable  in  all  keys. 
The  system  is  seen  at  its  best  and  simplest 
on  the  flute,  but  the  use  of  it  on  the  clarinet 
is  increasing. 

This  general  summary  of  the  scheme  of  finger- 
ing common  to  all  instruments  with  side-holes, 
is  given  here  rather  than  tinder  the  name  of  any 
one  instrument,  but  certain  details  peculiar  to 
each  are,  when  ]>ossiblc,  noticed  under  their 
respective  articles.  p.  j.  b. 

FINK,  Christian,  bom  August  9,  1831,  at 
Dettingen  in  Wurtemberg,  studied  music  until 
his  fifteenth  year  with  his  father,  who  combined 
the  offices  of  schoolmaster  and  organist.  In 
1846  he  was  sent  to  the  Waisenhaus- Seminar 
at  Stuttgart,  where  he  remained  for  three  years, 
his  musical  education  being  in  the  hands  of  Dr. 
Kocher.  Appointed  in  1849  assistant  music 
teacher  in  the  seminary  at  Esslingen,  he  pur- 
sued his  studies  with  such  success  that  he  was 
able  in  1853  to  pass  the  examination  for  the 
upper  class  of  the  Leipzig  Conservatorium.  After 
a year  and  a half  he  wont  to  Dresden  to  study 
the  organ  under  Schneider.  From  1856  to 
1860  he  apiiearcd  as  organist  at  many  concert* 
and  oratorio  |>erformances  in  Leipzig,  and  in 
1863  was  appointed  head  of  the  seminary  at 
Esslingen  and  organist  of  the  princi|>al  church 
of  that  place.  Two  years  afterwards  he  was 
given  the  title  of  Professor.  He  has  published 
many  excellent  works  for  the  organ,  some  of 
which  have  appeared  in  the  Organist's  Quarterly 
Journal  (Novello),  besides  jjsalms  for  chorus 
and  orchestra,  songs,  choruses,  etc.  (Mendels 
Lcxikon.)  M. 

FINK,  Gottfried  Wilhelm,  theologian  and 
musical  critic,  bom  March  7,  1783,  at  Suiza  in 
Thuringia,  was  educated  at  Naumburg,  where 
he  was  chorister,  and  Leipzig  (1804-9).  He 
began  writing  for  the  Ally.  Mus.  Zeitung  in 
1808,  and  in  1827  succeeded  Rochlitz  as  editor, 
a post  he  held  till  1841.  In  1842  he  became 
for  a short  time  professor  of  music  to  the 
University  of  Leipzig.  He  died  at  Halle,  August 
27,  1846.  Fink’s  only  musical  works  of  value 
were  the  ‘ Musikalischer  Hausschatz.’a  collection 
of  Liedcr,  etc.  (Leipzig,  1843), and  ‘Diedeutsche 
Liedertafel  ’ (ibid.  1846).  As  an  author  he  pub- 
lished various  volumes  and  ]»amphlets,  but  none 
of  which  the  names  are  worth  preserving.  Besides 
the  A.M.Z. , he  was  a prolific  contributor  to  the 
Conversations  - Lexicons  of  Ersch  and  Gruber, 
and  of  Brockhaus,  and  to  Schilling’s  Lexicon  der 
Tonkunst.  He  left  in  MS.  a history  of  music, 
upon  which  he  had  been  engaged  for  twenty  years. 
Fink  was  at  once  narrow  and  superficial,  and  a 
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strong  conservative  ; and  the  Zcitinuj  did  not 
maintain  under  his  editorship  the  position  it  held 
in  the  musical  world  under  Rochlitz.  M.  c.  c. 

FINTA  GIARDINIERA,  LA.  Opera  bufla 
in  three  acts,  author  of  libretto  unknown ; 
music  by  Mozart ; produced  at  Munich,  Jan. 
13,  1775. 

FINTA  SEMPLICE,  LA.  Opera  buffa  in 
three  acta ; libretto  by  Coltellini,  music  by 
Mozart  ; composed  at  Vienna  in  1768,  when  he 
was  only  twelve,  but  apparently  never  put  on 
the  stage. 

FIOCCO,  the  name  of  a family  of  some  dis- 
tinction who  flourished  in  Brussels  in  the  18th 
century.  They  may  have  been  related  to  a 
Domenico  Fiocco,  a mass  of  whose  composition, 
for  four  voices  (with  added  parts  by  Brossard), 
i 3 in  the  Bibl.  Nationals  in  Paris  ; the  head  of 
the  Brussels  family  was  PlETRO  ANTONIO FlOCCO, 
a Venetian,  who  was  in  the  court  band  at 
Brussels  about  1696,  and  conductor  of  it  from 
1706.  Van  der  Straeten  states  that  he  was  the 
first  director  of  the  musioo-dramatic  ‘Accademie’ 
in  1704.  A volume  of  Sacri  concerti,  op.  1,  was 
printed  at  Antwerp  in  1691,  a cantata,  ‘ Le 
Retour  de  Printemps,’  is  dated  Brussels,  1699, 
and  various  masses  and  motets  are  mentioned 
in  the  QuelUn-Lerikon.  He  died  in  Brussels, 
Nov.  3,  1714.  His  elder  son,  Jean'  Joseph 
(or  Giovanni  Gionekfo)  Fiocco,  succeeded  his 
father  as  conductor  at  Brussels  in  1714,  but  the 
younger  son,  Gioskffo  Hectore  Fiocco,  the 
third  in  succession  in  the  conductor's  place, 
seems  to  have  been  the  most  important  of  the 
three.  He  was  sub-conductor  at  Brussels  in 
1729,  from  1731  master  of  the  choristers  at 
Antwerp  Cathedral,  and  master  of  the  music  at 
Stc.  Gndule,  in  Brussels,  in  1737.  He  was  a 
distinguished  harpsichord  player,  and  in  his 
lirst  book  of 4 Pieces  de  Clavecin  * are  many  things 
of  value,  some  of  which  wore  reprinted  by 
Van  der  Straeten  and  in  Elewyck’s  selections 
from  the  Netherlandish  masters.  {Qiullen- 
Lesikon. ) 

FIORAVANTI,  Valentino,  composer,  born 
in  Rome  in  1764,  studied  under  Sala  at  the 
4 Pieta  de*  Tnrchiui  ’ at  Naples.  His  first  opera 
4 Le  av venture  di  Bertoldino,'  produced  in  Rome, 
1784,  was  followed  by  at  least  fifty  others,  all 
comic,  the  last  of  which,  ‘Ogni  eccesso  e vizioso,’ 
was  produced  at  Naplus  in  1823.  He  was  in- 
vited to  Paris  in  consequence  of  the  success  of 
4 1 je  Cantatrici  Villane’  (1806),  and  there  wrote 
‘I  virtuosi  ambnlanti’  (1807).  These  two 
were  on  the  whole  his  best  ojteras,  though  all 
possessed  a genuine  vein  of  comedy,  a freshness, 
and  an  ease  in  the  part- writing,  which  concealed 
their  triviality  and  want  of  originality,  and 
made  them  very  popular  in  their  day.  He  was 
again  in  Naples  in  1807,  and  in  June  1816  he 
succeeded  Jannaconi  as  maestro  di  cappclla  to  St. 
Peter’s  at  Rome,  and  while  in  that  post  wrote 
a quantity  of  church  music  very  inferior  to  his 


operas.  His  character  was  gentle  and  retiring  ; 
and  the  last  few  years  of  his  life  were  spent 
very  quietly.  He  died  at  Capua,  on  his 
way  to  Naples,  June  16,  1837.  Like  Paisiello 
and  other  considerable  Italian  composers  of 
that  date,  Fioravanti  was  extinguished  by 
Rossini. 

His  son  Vincenzo,  born  April  5,  1799,  died 
March  28,  1877,  also  composed  operas  with 
ephemeral  success.  M.  C.  C. 

FIOR1LLO,  Federico,  violin  player  and 
composer,  was  born  in  1753  at  Brunswick,  where 
his  father  Ignazio,  a Neapolitan  by  birth,  lived 
as  conductor  of  the  opera.  He  appears  to  have 
been  originally  a player  of  the  mandoline,  and 
only  afterwards  to  have  taken  up  the  violiu. 
In  1780  he  went  to  Poland,  and  about  the  year 
1783  we  find  him  conductor  of  the  band  at 
Riga,  where  he  stayed  for  two  years.  In  1785 
he  played  with  much  success  at  the  Concert 
Spirituel  at  Paris,  and  published  Borne  of  his 
compositions,  which  were  very  favourably  re- 
ceived. In  1788  he  went  to  London,  where  he 
appears  to  have  been  less  successful  as  a violinist, 
as  we  conclude  from  the  fact  that  he  played  the 
viola  port  in  Salomon's  quartet-party.  His  last 
api>earance  in  public  in  London  took  place  in 
the  year  1794,  when  he  performed  a concerto 
on  the  viola  at  the  Antieut  Concert.  Of  the  rest 
of  his  life  but  little  is  known,  except  that  he 
went  from  London  to  Amsterdam,  and  in  1823 
was  in  Paris.  The  place  and  date  of  his  death 
are  not  known.  His  numerous  compositions 
are  Duos  for  violins,  for  piano  and  violin,  and 
violin  and  violoncello  ; Trios  for  flute,  violin, 
and  tenor,  for  two  violins  aud  bass  ; Quartets 
and  Quintets  for  stringed  instruments  ; Con- 
certos for  the  violin ; Coucertantcs  for  two 
violins,  etc.  (see  QiicllcnrLcxikon  for  fuller 
list).  They  were  very  favourably  received  in 
his  time,  and,  although  somewhat  dry  and  old- 
fashioned,  show  him  to  have  been  a sound  and 
earnest  musician.  There  is,  however,  one  par- 
ticular work  which  has  brought  his  name  down 
to  our  time,  and  will  probably  long  remain  a 
standard.  His  thirty-six  Caprices  or  Etudes 
are  known  and  valued  by  every  violin  player. 
They  rank  with  the  classical  studies  of  Kreutzer 
and  Rode,  and,  apart  from  their  usefulness, 
are  not  without  merit  as  compositions.  They 
have  been  edited  over  and  over  again — most 
recently  by  Ferdinand  David  (Leipzig,  Sentf). 
Spohr  wrote  and  published  an  accompanying 
violin- part  to  them.  p.  D. 

FIORITURE.  The  Italian  term  for  orna- 
ments— scales,  arpeggios,  turns,  shakes,  etc. 
— introduced  by  singers  into  airs.  In  the  18tli 
century  airs  were  often  written  plain,  and  wore 
embroidered  by  the  singers  according  to  their 
taste  and  ability.  Such  songs  as  4 O dolce  con- 
cento  ’ and  4 Nel  cor  piu  ’ were  seldom  sung  alike 
by  two  different  singers.  Rossini's  early  airs 
were  written  for  the  same  treatment— witness 
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1 Non  piii  inesta. ’ A remnant  of  it  some  will 
still  remember  in  the  long,  tasteless  cadenzas 
indulged  in  at  the  close  of  Handel's  airs.  This 
was  all  very  well  as  long  as  singers  were  also 
good  musicians,  and  as  long  as  the  singing  was 
more  thought  of  than  what  was  sung.  But  now 
these  things  are  changed,  and  the  composer 
writes  exactly  what  he  iutends  to  be  sung — 
notes,  nuances,  and  expression. 

The  practice  of  * fieri  ture ' was  not  unknown 
to  players  in  the  orchestra  as  well  as  to  singers. 
Spohr  gives  some  amusing  and  almost  incredible 
instances  of  such  freaks  of  Horns  and  Clarinets 
in  the  TuUi  of  his  * Sccna  Cnntante  ’ Concerto, 
at  Rome  in  1816  (Sclbstbiog.  i.  330).  (;. 

FIPPLE  FLUTE.  The  designation  Flute, 
as  applied  to  modern  Eurojtean  instruments, 
includes  broadly  all  in  which  the  tone  is  pro- 
duced by  the  breath  without  the  use  of  cither 
a reed  or  a cup -shaped  mouthpiece.  In  the 
more  limited  modern  use,  the  term  is  applied 
to  those  instruments  only  in  whioh  the  current 
of  air  proceeds  directly  from  the  lips  across  the 
mouth-hole,  or  embouchure.  In  a largo  class 
of  (lutes,  however,  now  rapidly  disappearing, 
the  wind  was  blown  through  a tube  into  a 
cavity  from  which  it  issued  in  a flat  stream 
against  a sharp  lip  opposite.  This  Hat  form 
was  given  to  the  air-reed  or  stream  by  a block 
in  the  chamber  or  cavity,  and  this  block  was 
called  the  tipple.  Hence  the  instruments  vari- 
ously called  recorders,  flutes- a- bee,  and  flutes 
douce*  are  all  tipple  flutes,  as  are  also  flageolets, 
ocarinas,  and  whistles  generally.  For  derivation 
of  the  word  tipple,  and  many  interesting  details, 
see  Mr.  Welch’s  paper  4 Literature  relating  to  | 
the  Recorder'  in  Proc.  Mas.  Assoc.  1897-98. 
(See  Flaoeolet,  Flute,  Recorder.)  d.  j.  b. 

FIREWORK  MUSIC.  A series  of  pieces — 
Overture,  Allegro,  Lentement,  Bourree,  Largo 
alia  Sicilians,  Allegro,  and  two  Minuets,  all  in 
the  key  of  D — written  by  Handel  and  performed 
at  the  Fireworks  given  in  the  Green  Park, 
April  27,  1749,  ou  the  occasion  of  the  Peace 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  The  band — 100  in  all — 
contained  twenty- four  oboes,  twelve  bassoons, 
nine  trumpets,  nine  horns,  three  drums,  besides 
strings.  o. 

FIRING  is  pulling  all  the  bells  in  a tower 
at  once,  so  as  to  muke  them  strike  together. 

It  is  practised  in  England  on  socially  joyful 
or  mournful  occasions — on  the  latter  with  the 
bells  muffled.  c.  a.  w,  t. 

FIS  and  FISIS,  the  German  terms  for  Fg 
and  F x respectively.  The  equivalent  French 
terms  are  Fa  diene  ami  Fa  double  dilee. 

FISCHER.  A family  of  singers  of  the  18th 
and  19th  centuries.  The  founder  was  Ludwig, 
a Imss,  of  whom  Otto  Jaliu  (Mozart,  2nd  ed.  i. 
661,  630)  speaks  as  ‘an  artist  of  extraordinary 
gift,  for  compass,  jtower,  and  beauty  of  voice, 
and  artistic  infection  both  in  singing  and  play- 
ing, probably  the  greatest  German  bass- singer.’ 


Ho  was  born  at  Mayence,  August  18,  1745, 
and  well  known  at  the  theatres  of  Munich 
(1778),  Vienna  (1779),  Paris  (1783),  Italy 
(1784),  Berlin  (1788),  etc.  He 
died  at  Berlin,  July  10,  1825. 

Ho  was  the  original  Osmin  in  the  f^ 

4 Entfuhrung,*  and  had  a comft&ss  — 
of  two  octaves  and  a half  ‘all  *r 
round,  even,  and  in  tune  * (Reichardt). 

Fischer  was  a great  ally  of  Mozart's,  who 
w'rote  for  him  4 Non  so  d’  onde  viene,*  and 
often  mentions  him  with  affection — ‘A  truly 
splendid  voice,  though  the  Archbishop  told  mo 
he  sang  too  low  for  a bass,  and  1 assured  him  he 
should  sing  higher  next  time  * (Sept.  26,  1781)  ; 
4 A man  whose  loss  is  irretrievable  ’ (Feb.  5, 
1783)  ; 4 1 went  to  see  the  Fischers  ; I cannot 
describe  their  joy,  the  whole  family  desire 
to  be  remembered  to  you  * (March  17, 
1781).  The  others  of  the  family  were  his 
wife  Barbara,  a more  than  resectable  singer 
and  actress;  his  sou  Joseph  (1780-1862), 
also  a l>ass  of  renown,  but  more  known 
as  an  impresario  than  a singer  ; his  daughters 
Fischer  • Vender  — who  in  1835  founded  a 
singing  school  of  great  repute  for  girls  in 
Vienua — and  Wilhelmiue,  ami  Joseph's  adopted 
daughter,  Fischer- Mara fla,  all  good,  efficient, 
intelligent  artists.  m.  c.  c. 

FISCIIER,  Johann,  violinist  and  composer, 
was  born  in  Swabia  in  the  middle  of  the  17  th 
century,  probably  about  1650.  He  was  a 
musician  whose  career  presents  features  not  a 
little  remarkable,  the  (musically)  remote  period 
in  which  he  lived  being  taken  into  considers- 
| tion.  A thorough  Cosmopolitan,  a writer  and 
performer  of  what  is  known  to-day  as  Virtuoso 
music,  and  composer  of  at  least  one  example  of 
1 programme  music,’  he  {assessed  a combination 
of  qualities  we  are  accustomed  to  look  upon 
as  essentially  modern.  His  instructor  in 
violin  playing  is  unknown,  but  it  is  recorded 
that  he  was  taught  harmony  by  Capricornus 
at  Stuttgart,  ami  sent  in  early  youth  to 
Paris,  where  he  became  copyist  to  Lully, 
whose  music  he  is  said  to  have  subsequently 
introduced  into  Germany.  In  any  case,  traces 
of  that  comj*oser’s  influence  are  to  lie  found  in 
his  compositions. 

After  leaving  Paris,  he  led  a wandering  life, 
remaining  for  a time  at  Augsburg  (in  the 
Barfusser  Kirche)  and  at  Schwerin,  where  he 
held  an  appointment  as  Capellmeister.  He 
also  visited  Denmark  and  Sweden,  finally  sett- 
ling down  in  Schwedt  in  Pomerania  as  Mark- 
gniflicher  Capellmeister.  Here  he  died  at 
the  age  of  seventy  years. 

He  com|>oHed  Tafelmusik,  Overtures,  Dances, 
Madrigals,  Minuets,  and  Solos  for  violin  and 
viola.  In  a list  of  his  compositions  given  by 
Fetii  are  also  to  be  found  various  vocal  pieces, 
and  the  primitive  example  of  programme 
music,  already  alluded  to,  entitled,  4 Feld  und 
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Helden  Musik,  liber  die  1704  bei  Hochstadt 
geechehener  Schlaeht,  worin  die  Violino  der 
Marlborough,  und  die  Hoboc  der  Tallard  verstel- 
len.'  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Fischer 
wrote  and  performed  Violin  pieces  in  which  the 
device  of  special  tunings  (Scordatura),  found  in 
latter  days  in  the  works  of  Paganini  anti  others, 
was  occasionally  employed*  These  Umstim - 
mungen,  as  the  Germans  call  them,  are  even 
found  in  pieces  written  by  him  for  the  viola, 
an  instrument  for  which  he  had  a marked  pre- 
dilection.  w.  w.  c. 

FISCHER,  Johann  Caspar  Ferdinand,  an 
almost  totally  forgotten  predecessor  and  imme- 
diate forerunner  of  Handel  and  Bach  in  clavier 
and  organ  music,  was  l>orn  some  time  between 
1660  and  1670,  aud  died  about  1738  (according 
to  Ernst  v.  Wcrra,  see  below).  Of  his  life 
nothing  further  is  known  but  that  he  was 
capcllmeister  to  the  Markgraf  Ludwig  of  Baden 
at  the  Schloss  Schlackenwerth  in  Bohemia. 
Markgraf  Ludwig  liad  been  obliged  to  take  up 
his  residence  at  this  Bohemian  Schloss  in  con- 
sequence of  the  destruction  of  the  Residenz  at 
Baden  by  the  French  in  1688.  Fischer’s  op.  1 
appeared  at  Augsburg  in  1695  with  the  title 
he  Journal  du  Printemps  consi slant  en  Airs  cl 
BaUts  d 5 Parties  et  Irs  Trompettes  A plaisir. 
In  1696,  op.  2,  ‘ Les  Pieces  de  Clavessin,’  ap- 
fieared  at  Schlackenwerth,  but  was  republished 
at  Augsburg  in  1698  with  the  title  Musica - 
l itches  III u mcn-B-iischlein,  etc.  This  work  con- 
sists of  eight  short  suites  for  clavier,  each  intro- 
duced by  a prelude.  Fischer,  however,  does  not 
adhere  to  the  regular  order  of  dance-forms  in 
the  suite  as  established  by  Froberger,  viz., 
A demand**,  Courante,  Sarabande,  Gigue,  but 
follows  the  newer  French  fashion  in  substituting, 
ad  libitum.  Gavottes,  Mcnuets,  Bounces,  Passe - 
pieda,  etc.  Suite  v.  consists  only  of  a prelude  and 
aria  with  eight  variations.  Suite  viii.  consists  of 
prelude  with  chaconne  only.  In  1 701  appeared 
op.  3,  Vesper  Psalms  a 8 with  ad  libitum 
aoconi]Min uncut  of  two  violius  and  basso  con- 
tinuo  for  organ  and  violone.  In  1702  appeared 
Fischer’s  op.  4 (republished  in  1715  without 
opus  number)  entitled  ‘ Ariadne  Musica  Neo- 
Organocduin,'  etc.  This  work  is  a direct  fore- 
shadowing of  I>as  trohltemperirtc  Clavier.  Its 
title  j joints  it  out  as  intended  to  be  a clue  to 
budding  organists  to  guide  them  through  the 
mazes  of  all  the  newer  modern  keys,  major  and 
minor.  It  consists  of  twenty  preludes  and 
fugues  in  as  many  different  keys,  only  the  key 
of  E minor  occurs  tw  ice,  once  without  signature, 
as  if  in  the  Phrygian  mode,  and  then  with  two 
aharjjs  as  if  in  the  Dorian.  Of  the  twenty-four 
modern  keys  only  five  are  unrepresented,  C sharp 
aud  F sharp  major,  E fiat  minor,  B flat  minor, 
and  G sharp  minor.  0 sharp  minor  and  F sharp 
minorarc  both  written  with  fourshar|>s  signature, 
B minor  with  three  sharps,  A flat  with  three  flats, 
etc.  Both  preludes  and  fugues  are  very  short, 


and  the  pedals  are  only  required  for  the  Preludes. 
Many  of  the  themes  have  a remarkable  resem- 
blance to  those  afterwards  made  use  of  by  Bach. 
The  E major  fugue  for  example  begins  with 
precisely  the  same  theme  alia  breve  as  that  in 
the  second  part  of  l)ns  tcohl temper irte  Clavier. 
See  also  the  beginning  of  the  F major  fugue. 
Max  Seiffert  {joints  out  many  other  striking 
resemblances  ( Gesehichte  der  Klaxner  - Musik, 
Bd.  1).  To  these  preludes  and  fugues  the  com- 
poser has  subjoined  five  rieercari  on  the  church 
melodies:  ‘ Ave  Maria  klare,'  1 Der  Tag  der 
ist  so  Freudenreich,’  ‘ Da  Jesus  an  deni  Kreuze 
stund,’  ‘Christ  ist  Erstanden,'  and  ‘ Komm Heili- 
ger  Geist.  ’ T wo  other  works  of  Fischer  appeared 
later  without  date,  one  entitled  1 Musical ischer 
Parnassus,’  consisting  of  a aeries  of  nine  suites 
for  clavier  named  after  the  Kino  Muses.  These 
suites  are  of  a more  solid  German  character, 
with  fewer  concessions  to  French  taste  in  the 
use  of  agremens.  The  remaining  work  is  entitled 
Bl umenstra nss,  and  would  seem  to  have  been 
published  after  Fischer’s  death.  It  is  arranged 
according  to  the  eight  Church  Tones,  each  tone 
having  a prelude  followed  by  eight  very  short 
fugues,  concluding  with  a finale.  Although  no 
mentiou  is  made  of  the  fact,  it  would  seem  as 
if  these  pieces  were  intended  to  acconqjany  the 
plain -song  singing  of  the  Magnificat  in  the 
fashion  which  became  common  in  the  17th 
century  ; that  is  to  sav,  while  in  the  16th 
century  it  was  usual  to  sing  alternate  verses  of 
the  Magnificat  in  vocal  harmony,  with  the  other 
verses  sung  to  the  simple  plain -song,  in  the 
17th  century  the  custom  grew  up  for  the  organist 
to  substitute  his  own  playing  in  place  of  the 
vocal  harmony  of  the  alternate  verses.  Very 
dignified  examples  of  this  kind  of  work  may  bo 
seen  in  Frescobaldi’a  Fiori  Musicali,  1635,  also 
in  Scheldt's  Tabulatura  Xova,  1624.  Pachelbel 
also  left  some  very  florid  and  less  ecclesiastical 
specimens  of  these  Organ  Magnificats.  The 
short  movements  of  Fischer  hold  a right  mean 
between  the  earlier  simplicity  and  the  later  more 
florid  style,  and  although  they  have  so  little 
development,  the  themes  themselves  and  the 
modulations  have  much  of  the  spirit  of  Bach  in 
them.  It  only  remains  to  mention  that  the 
clavier  and  organ  works  of  Fischer  have  been 
recently  republished  in  one  volume  by  Ernst  von 
Werra,  and  the  orchestral  work  Le  Journal  des 
Printemps  in  Band  x.  of  the  Denkmdler  der 
deutschcH  Ton  Anns/,  1902.  J.  K.  M. 

F I SC  H ER , Job  a n n Cnri  sti  a n,  distinguished 
oboist,  born  1733  at  Freiburg (Breisgan),  was  for 
some  years  in  the  court  band  at  Dresden  from 
1764  to  about  1771,  then  in  the  service  of 
Frederick  the  Great,  and  after  a successful  con- 
cert tour  by  Mannheim,  Holland,  and  Paris, 
came  to  London,  and  made  his  first  appearance 
at  the  Thatched  House,  June  2,  1768  ; J.  C. 
Bach  playing  the  * pianoforte  ’ for  the  first 
time  at  the  same  concert.  Fischer  was  for  many 
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years  a great  attraction  at  the  Bach-Abel  and 
Vauxhall  concerto,  and  os  a member  of  the 
Queen's  band  played  frequently  before  the  Court. 
His  playing  of  Handel's  fourth  oboe  concerto  at 
the  Handel  Commemoration  in  1784  so  delighted 
the  King  that  he  expressed  his  satisfaction  in 
a note  on  liis  l>ook  of  the  words.  ( Memoir  of 
Dr.  Burney  by  Mine.  D'Arblay,  ii.  385.)  His 
tone  must  have  been  very  powerful,  since  Giardini 
the  violinist  characterised  it  as  ‘ such  an  impu- 
dence of  tone  as  nootherinstrumentcould  contend 
with* ; and  according  to  the  ARC  Dario  ‘ it  was 
very  tine  and  inexpressibly  well-managed.'  On 
the  death  of  Stanley,  Master  of  the  King's  band 
(17  86),  Fischer  competed  with  Burney  and  others 
for  the  vacant  post,  but  Parsons  was  appointed, 
and  Fischer  soon  after  went  abroad , prolcably  in 
disgust  at  his  failure.  Mozart  in  1 766  as  a boy 
had  been  euchanted  with  his  playing  in  Holland, 
but  on  hearing  him  again  in  Vienna,  severely 
criticises  him  (letter  to  his  father,  April  4, 1 1787), 
and  condemns  alike  his  tone,  his  execution,  and 
his  com]K>sitions.  From  1790  he  remained  in 
London.  While  playing  at  Court  he  was  struck 
with  paralysis,  aud  died  April  29,  1800  (see 
Times  of  May  1).  Kelly,  in  his  Reminiscences 
(vol.  i.  9),  gives  an  anecdote  of  Fischer’s  pride 
as  an  artist.  A certain  nobleman  having  invited 
him  to  supper  much  against  his  will,  said  when 
he  arrived,  4 1 Iiojhj,  Mr.  Fischer,  you  have 
brought  your  oboe  in  your  pocket  ’ ; to  which  he 
replied,  4 No,  my  lord  ; my  oboe  never  sups,’  and 
instantly  left  the  house.  He  was  very  intimate 
with  G«iin»tK>rough , who  was  a great  lover  of 
music,  and  whose  pretty  daughter  Mary  he 
married,  though  the  father  gave  a very  unwilling 
consent,  foreseeing  the  short  duration  of  the 
marriage.  (Fulchers  Life  of  (tuinshoroiujh .) 
There  is  a tine  portrait  of  Fischer  by  Gains- 
borough at  Hampton  Court  (private  dining- loom, 
No.  747).  Thicknesse  mentions  a second  in  full 
uniform  — ' scarlet  and  gold  like  a colonel  of  the 
Foot  Guards.’ 

Zuck  and  Kellner  were  his  best-known  pupils 
in  London.  .1.  C.  Bach  wrote  for  him  a quartet 
for  two  oboes,  viola,  and  violoncello,  which  he 
often  played.  His  own  conqiositionH  (of  which 
F^tis  and  Gerber  give  a partial  list)  consist  of 
solos,  duets,  concertos,  quartets,  etc.  On  this 
point  the  ABCDario  says,  ‘ As  a com{K>ser  his 
desire  to  la*  original  often  makes  him  introduce 
whimsical  and  outre  {wssages,  which  nothing 
but  his  playing  could  cover.'  Mozart,  in  spite 
of  his  unfavourable  opinion  of  him,  immortalised 
his  minuet  by  writing  variations  for  it  (1773), 
which  he  often  played  to  display  his  bravura 
(Kbchcl,  No.  179).  4 This  minuet  was  then  all 

the  rage.'  as  Kelly  writes,  after  hearing  Fischer 
play  it  in  Dublin  (Rein.  i.  9),  and  it  continued 
to  l>e  the  rage  for  many  years.  C.  F.  P. 

FISH,  William,  born  in  Nonrich  in  1775, 
became,  early  in  life,  a violinist  in  the  theatre 

1 Otto  J/tmirf  ((.ennau  edition).  III.  S09. 


there.  He  was  next  a teacher  of  music,  then 
principal  oboist  at  the  theatre,  etc.,  and  eventu- 
ally leader  of  the  band  at  the  concerts.  He 
numbered  among  his  pupils  Edward  Taylor, 
afterwards  Gresham  professor  of  music,  and 
George  Perry,  afterwards  leader  of  the  band  of 
the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society.  He  died  in 
Norwich,  March  15,  1866.  He  comjiosed 
numerous  songs,  and  other  vocal  pieces,  a piano- 
forte sonata,  op.  1,  and  concertos  for  various 
instrument*.  w.  n.  h. 

FISHER,  John  Abraham,  Mus.Doc.,  was 
born  at  Dunstable  (or  London)  in  1744.  He 
became  a student  of  the  violin  under  Pinto,  and 
made  his  first  appearance  in  public  in  July  1765 
at  the  King's  Theatre,  in  a concert  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Musical  Fund.  About  1770  he  married 
a daughter  of  Powell  the  actor,  and  liecaine,  in 
her  right,  proprietor  of  a sixteenth  share  in 
Covent  Garden  Theatre.  He  composed  for  that 
and  other  theatres  the  music  for  the  follow- 
ing }»antomimes,  viz.,  4 Zolieide,’  1771  ; ‘The 
Monster  of  the  Wood,’  1772  ; ‘The  Sylphs,* 
1774  ; 4 Prometheus,’  1776 ; and ‘The Norwood 
Gipsies,'  1777  ; and  also  music  for  the  opening 
of  ‘Macbeth.’  On  July  2,  1777,  an  oratorio 
by  Fisher,  entitled  4 Providence,’  was  |>erfonued 
in  the  Sheldonian  Theatre  at  Oxford,  and  on 
the  5th  of  the  same  month  the  composer  (as  a 
member  of  Magdalen  College)  accumulated  the 
degrees  of  Bachelor  and  Doctor  of  Music.  His 
oratorio  was  jicrformed  in  Freemasons’  Hall, 
London,  on  May  28,  1778,  for  the  l»enefit  of 
the  Middlesex  Hospital,  and  again  in  1780.  On 
the  death  of  his  wife  Fisher  disjKised  of  his 
interest  in  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  and  started 
on  a professional  tour  through  Russia  and 
Germany.  In  1784  he  reached  Vienna,  where 
he  induced  the  youthful  Anna  Selina  Storaee 
to  become  his  second  wife — contrary  to  the 
advice  of  all  her  friends.  The  union  proved 
an  unhappy  one,  and  in  a short  time  the  {tarries 
.separated  and  the  wife  never  after  used  her 
husband 'r  name.  The  Emjteror,  incensed  at 
Storace's  having  had  to  submit  to  blow*  from  her 
husband,  ordered  Fisher  to  quit  his  dominions. 
He  then  went  to  Dublin  and  gave  a few  success- 
ful concerts  in  the  Rotunda.  [He  was  in 
Ireland  from  1786  to  1788  (see  Lady  Morgan’s 
Memoirs).  He  left  Ireland  before  1798  and 
died,  probably  in  London,  in  May  1806. — 
W.  H.  o.  f.]  Besides  the  above-named  com- 
positions Fisher  published  some  symphonies  for 
orchestra,  and  other  works,  for  which  see  the 
Quellcn  Lexikon.  w.  H.  h. 

FITZWILLIAM,  Edward  Francis,  son  of 
Edward  and  Frances  Fitzwilliam — both  actors 
and  singers — Ikhti  at  Deal,  August  1,  1824. 
He  was  educated  for  the  musical  profession, 
and  devoted  himself  esjiecially  to  the  study  of 
com{Kwition.  In  1853  he  publishes!  a set  of 
twelve  songs  which  were  muc  h admired,  and  in 
the  same  year  was  ap)>ointed  director  of  the 
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music  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre,  where  he 
produced  an  operetta  called  ‘ Love’s  Alarms  ’ 
(1854)  anti  music  for  some  minor  pieces.  About 
1855  be  married  Miss  Ellen  Chaplin,  a member 
of  the  Haymarket  Company,  well  known  as 
Mrs.  E.  Fitzwilliam.  His  coin{>ositions  were 
distinguished  by  an  intelligence  which  gave 
promise  of  great  excellence  when  he  should  have 
fully  mastered  the  technicalities  of  his  art — a 
hope  disappointed  by  his  early  death,  after  a 
lingering  illness,  on  Jan.  20,  1857.  Besides  the 
songs  above  mentioned,  he  wrote  music  for  * The 
Greeu  Bushes,’  1845  ; * Anything  for  a Change,’ 
1848,  ‘Queen  of  a Day,’  comic  opera;  and 
published  a Te  Ileum,  and  a hymn,  ‘ 0 incom- 
prehensible Creator. ' A quartet  from  the  former 
is  given  by  Mr.  Hullah  in  his  ‘ Sacred  Music 
for  Family  Use.*  w.  h.  h. 

FITZWILLIAM  COLLECTION,  THE.  In 
the  year  1816  Viscount  Fitzwilliam  died,  leaving 
to  the  University  of  Cambridge,  of  which  he  was 
a member,  the  annual  interest  on  £100,000  in 
money,  and  a large  number  of  valuable  jiaintings, 
books,  engravings,  and  other  works  of  art.  Of 
these  a collection  of  music,  MS.  and  printed, 
forms  a portion.  Its  mast  prominent  features 
are  the  Virginal  Book  formerly  called  ‘Queen 
Elizabeth’s  ’ ; a volume  of  anthems  in  the  hand- 
writing of  Henry  Purcell,  and  another  in  that 
of  Dr.  Blow,  containing  various  pieces  not  yet 
printed  ; and  a miscellaneous  collection  em- 
bracing the  works  of  more  than  250  composers, 
mostly  of  the  17th  and  18th  centuries,  and 
chiefly  of  the  Italiau  school  ; as  for  instance 
Clari,  3 masses,  3 Dixit  Dominus,  a Ktahat,  a 
Confitebor,  etc. ; Lko,  a Mass,  2 Miserere,  3 Dixit 
— a 5,  a 8 (in  autograph)  and  a 10  ; an  Oratorio 
etc.  ; Colons  a,  a Magnificat,  a Confitebor,  a 
Domino  ad  adjuvandum,  a Beat  us  vir.  a Dixit, 
etc.  ; Jommelm,  a Miserere,  a Dixit  (a  8),  2 
Operas,  an  Oratorio,  etc. ; BoNONCINI,  a Maas  (a 
8),  an  Opera,  a Psalin,  Cantatas,  etc. ; Pkkgolkhi, 
a M&ss,  a Kyrie,  and  Gloria  («  10),  portions  of  & 
Dixit,  etc.  ; Dr  it  ante,  a Mcssa  de’  Morti  («  8), 
a Litany  and  Motets.  In  addition  to  these 
there  is  the  autograph  of  a Symphony  in  F,  1 di 
me  Giusepi*  Haydn  787,’ and  some  interesting 
MSS.  in  Handel's  autograph.  Kelway  is  said 
to  have  been  employed  by  Lord  Fitzwilliam  to 
collect  for  him  in  Italy.  The  Catalogue,  by 
J.  A.  Fuller  Maitland  and  Dr.  A.  II.  Mann  (the 
latter  of  whom  contributed  a valuable  analysis 
of  the  Handel  sketches)  was  published  in  1893. 
By  the  generosity  of  the  late  J.  Pendlebury, 
M.A.,  of  St.  John’s  College,  a large  collection  of 
important  musical  compositions,  mainly  modern 
works,  was given  and  bequeathed  to  the  Museum. 

The  contents  of  the  Virginal  Book  were  pub- 
lished by  ]wrmiasion  of  the  authorities,  edited 
by  J.  A.  Fuller  Maitland  and  W.  Barclay  Squire 
(finished  1899).  Sec  Virginal  Music. 

A portion  of  the  above  music  was  published 
by  the  late  Vincent  Novello  in  1825  as 


Fitzwilliam  Music. — The  list  is  as  follows 
(‘Orch.’  implies  orchestral  accompaniment)  : — 


Bonnn.  Cnui  ferncto. 

Buuonclni.  Ktern*  lac. 

I In  t«  DuiiiIim.  Orrh. 

IK  >,  San  etna.  Orch. 

Do.  Te  pt*i>  (joaeeiunua. 

Calanv,  Aim-n, 
i'ariaakuii.  Dolce  tc. 

Du.  Kt  ale  Uudablmiu. 

Do.  Oaudmuua  oumce. 
l>o.  O (ells  an  ini  a. 

Do.  SurgMinu.  eaioaa. 

Clari.  Amen.  Orch. 

Do.  Ciiju*  animat ii.  Orvh. 

Do.  Cam  ihncUi.  Orvh. 

Da.  Cam  flaorto.  Orch. 

Do.  Cum  Bancto. 

Do.  I>e  profundi*.  Orch. 

Do.  Domlne  Deo*.  Orch. 

Do.  Gloria  Paul,  Alto  Solo. 
Orvh. 

Do.  Ulorta  Pxtrl.  Orch. 

Do.  Gratiaa  aelmua. 

Do-  Kyrie  eleuN<n.  Orch. 

Do.  Kyrie  elei«>n.  Orch. 

Do.  Laetatue  ram.  a 0. 

Do.  O quatu  trlatl*.  Orch. 

Do.  qiur  moerehat.  Orch. 

Do.  Quamlo  corpus.  Orch. 

Do.  l^iawtn  corpus. 

Do.  l/ul  tijllla. 

Do.  Smicta  Mater. 

Iln.  Birut  erst.  Orch. 

Do.  Slrat  erst.  Orch. 

Do.  HUbnt  Mater  Orch. 

Du.  Tecum  prtm-lpiuin. 

Conti.  Amen. 

Colouna,  Domlne  ad  adjoesn- 
dun  i,  Orch. 


Colonna,  Gloria  Path. 

Do.  1‘aratum  cor. 

Do.  Slcut  era! 

1 Durante.  Canute  Domino. 

I iKi.  Prvtexieti  me  Drua. 

Fena-e.  Adorunm*  Te. 

1 Jmiinielli.  Corrflnna  hoc  Deux. 
Leo.  Amen,  n ZU.  Oich 
i Do.  Chrletua  fartu*  eat. 

' Do.  Cum  SanctoHplhta.  Orch. 
Do.  Dixit  I>umlmu.a8b  Orvh. 
Do.  Kyrie  rleDon. 

Do.  ({ul  toll  la.  Orch. 

Do.  iv- 1 1 tollia. 

Dm.  Slcut  erat.  Orvh.  iIMxit 
InAI. 

Do.  Strut  erst,  a 10.  Orch 
i Dixit  In  D). 

Do.  Tu  ra  Sacenlua  iIHxit  in  A*. 
1)«.  Turagaiwlia,  orch.  -{Dixit 
in  D). 

I Do.  Tu  ea  Ssccrdos.  Orch. 
| I HUM  la  Ch 

• Lupl.  Audivi  views,  aft. 
VlttorU.  Reyiiut  Coell. 

Martini.  Bleat  erat.  Orch. 

Do.  Slcut  erat,  u ft.  Orch. 

O.  Luwr,  Slcut  alilactatu*. 
PaSretrina.  Kt  incsniatua. 
hrpM,  Douiiuos  a ilextrD  a A 
web. 

Do.  Gloria  Path.  Orch. 

Do.  Jurat'll  lHiinluo*. 

Du  Skat  erat. 

Perti.  Adnraiiin*  Te, 

HtradelJa,  Dot*  Battista. 


Q. 

FLADT,  Anton,  eminent  oboist,  born  1775 
at  Mannheim,  studied  under  Ramm,  succeeded 
Lebrun  in  the  orchestra  at  Munich  (1790).  He 
travelled  much,  visiting  Vienna  (1793),  Italy, 
the  Tyrol,  the  Khine,  Saxony,  Prussia,  England 
(1798),  Bohemia,  Hungary,  and  France.  When 
in  London  the  Prince  of  Wales  made  him  liberal 


offers  to  remain  in  England.  After  1810  he 
resided  entirely  at  Munich.  He  composed  three 
concertinos  for  oboe  and  orchestra,  and  some 
pieces  for  two  flageolets.  M.  C.  c. 

FLAGEOLET  (Old  Fr.  Jtajol).  Tlie  modern 
form  of  the  old  Fl&tt-a-Uc,  straight  flute  or 
Fipplb  Flute.  The  upper  part  consists  of  a 
plain  tubular  mouthpiece,  leading  to  a cavity,  in 
which  is  a sounding- lip  exactly  resembling  that 
of  an  open  pijn*  in  the  organ.  The  air  is  shaped 
by  a thin  groove  into  a flat  sheet,  which  strikes 
against  the  feather-edge  of  an  aperture  formed 
in  the  intermediate  part  of  the  instrument.  The 
vibrations  thus  originated  ]>oss  into  a conical 
tube,  which,  unlike  the  organ -pi|>e,  is  furnished 
with  lateral  holes,  and  sometimes  with  keys. 
The  fundamental  note  of  the  speaking  throat, 
being  coerced  by  different  lengths  of  consonant 
tube,  gives  a simple  scale ; which  can  lie  extended 
by  forcing  wind  in  more  strongly,  and  thus 
producing  the  first  two  or  three  harmonics  of 
the  ground  tone. 

The  simplest  form  of  the  Flageolet  is  the 
ordinary  tin  whistle  with  six  holes.  This  con- 
sists of  a conical  tube  of  metal  stopjied  at  the 
top  by  a square  block  of  wood,  except  iu  a 
narrow'  anterior  fissure.  Below  the  fissure  is 


a gap,  the  lower  edge  of  which  is  flattened  so 
as  to  cut  and  intercept  the  stream  of  air.  In 
more  elaborate  instruments  a chamber  is  added 
abovecontaining  a moist  sponge  intended  to  hold 
back  the  condensed  moisture  of  the  breath. 


CO 
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FLAT 


In  the  whistle,  and  in  the  English  Flageolet, 
the  scale  is  simply  that  of  the  Flute ; indeed, 
(lutes  are  made  from  which  the  usual  head  can 
lie  removed  and  that  of  the  Flageolet  substituted. 
The  French  Flageolet  is  similar  in  its  upper 
|»art,  hut  possesses  a more  complicated  scale, 
and  an  abundance  of  auxiliary  keys. 

The  invention  of  the  Flageolet  is  ascribed  by 
Burney  (Hid.  iii.  278  not*)  to  the  Sicur  Juvigny, 
who  played  it  in  thefamous  4 Ballet  comiquede  la 
Boyne,’  1581.  In  the  time  of  Merscnnns  (1588- 
1618)  the  princi|Nil  teacher  and  player  was  Le 
Vaclier  (Hawkins,  chap.  126).  It  appears  to 
have  snjierseded  the  more  uucieiit  Recorder, 
much  as  the  Violin  did  the  Viol.  The  two  were 
obviously  for  a time  in  use  together  in  this 
country  ; for  the  1 Genteel  Comjumon,  being 
exact  directions  for  the  Recorder,  carefully  com- 
posed and  gathered  by  Humphrey  Salter,’  is 
dated  from  the  4 Lute  in  St.  Paul’s  churchyard  ’ 
in  1683,  whereas  the  4 Pleasant  companion,  or 
new  lessons  ami  instructions  for  the  Flagelet  by 
Thomas  Greeting,  Gent,’  was  4 printed  for  J. 
Playford,  and  sold  at  his  shop  near  the  Temple 
Church  ’ in  1 682.  The  former  work  gives  a plate 
of  a long  bulky  Recorder,  reaching  half-way 
down  to  the  player’s  knee,  whereas  the  latter 
represents  him  sitting  over  a table  on  which  lies 
his  book,  holding  in  his  mouth  and  hands  the 
‘Flagelet,’  a pi]*?  not  more  than  nine  inches 
long  ; on  the  table  lies  one  somewhat  larger, 
ap{»arently  about  twelve  inches  in  length.  4 It 
may  be  carried  in  the  j>ocket,  and  so  without  any 
trouble  be  a companion  by  laud  and  by  water.* 
In  the  same  way  the  early  Violins  were  termed 
piccoli  Viol  ini  alia  Frances  in  opjKisition  to  the 
more  bulky  Viol.  Both  the  flageolet  and  the  re- 
corder read  from  a staff  of  six  lines,  each  of  which 
represents  a hole  to  be  stopped.  In  the  Recorder 
music  the  tune,  with  projier  notes  and  time,  is 
placed  on  a staff  above,  whereas  in  the  Flageolet 
a single  symbol  above  the  stair  shows  the  time, 
but  not  tike  intervals  of  the  melody.  (See  Re- 
corder.] The  flageolet  has  only  six  holes, 
stopped  by  a different  arrangement ; their  closure 
being  appropriated  successively  to  the  thumb, 
first,  and  second  fingers  of  the  left,  followed  in 
order  by  the  first  finger,  thumb,  and  second 
fingers  of  the  right  hand.  This  fingering  seems 
to  be  unique  of  its  kind,  and  jiersists  in  the 
French  Flageolet. 

The  Double  Flageolet  was  invented  by  a |>erson 
named  Bainbridgc  about  1800,  and  his  Method 
for  the  instrument  is  supplemented  after  about 
twenty  years  by  his  son-in-law.  It  consists  of  two 
4 intent  Flageolets,  the  sides  close  to  each  other  ; 
the  one  has  seven  holes  in  front  and  one  behind  ; 
the  other  only  four  in  front.  The  seven-holed 
Flageolet  is  played  with  the  left  hand,  the  four- 
holed  Flageolet  is  played  with  the  right  hand  ; 
r.nd  in  playing  duets  you  will  in  general  have 
the  same  number  of  holes  covered  on  the  second 
Flageolet  as  on  the  first.’  From  the  examples 


| it  ap|K*ars  that  in  this  case  the  two  instruments 
' play  in  thirds  ; intervals  larger  than  this  being 
I possible  in  a few  cases.  The  two  tubes  are  set 
| in  a single  block  and  blown  by  one  mouthpiece. 

I Contrivances  were  added  for  silencing  one  of  the 
two  pijies  when  required,  but  they  seem  to  have 
been  often  blown  in  unison  to  a single  note. 
Triple  flageolets  have  also  been  made-.  These 
: instruments,  though  still  within  the  memory  of 
some,  have  entirely  and  most  deservedly  gone 
out  of  use.  No  music  of  imj»ortance  seems  to 
have  been  composed  for  them. 

The  single  English  and  French  flageolets  are 
still  to  bo  met  with,  chiefly  in  dance  music. 
The  former  has  been  described  as  a simple  form 
! of  Fliite-a-bec.  The  latter  is  a far  more  com- 
1 plicated  instrument,  possessing  two  holes  for  the 
thumbs  at  the  back  and  four  in  front  for  the 
two  first  liugcra  of  the  two  hands.  Indeed  it 
is  distinctly  a descendant  of  the  old  Flageolet 
given  above.  The  half-stopping  of  the  left  hand 
thumb-hole  by  means  of  a grooved  plate  for  the 
thumb-nail,  and  the  introduction  of  the  tip  of 
the  right  little  finger  into  the  small  everted 
bell  at  the  bottom  of  the  instrument,  arc  devices 
|xx!uliar  to  this  difficult  hut  rather  ineffective 
instrument.  Its  comjwss  is  two  octaves  and 
three  semitones,  from  g to  b"’  flat.  A full 
Method  is  published  by  Bousquet. 

Tho  Flageolet  is  never  found  in  orchestral 
scores,  hut  there  is  a tradition  of  some  authority 
that  the  solo  juirt  in  ‘0  ruddier  than  the  cherry,’ 
marked  in  the  score  as  4 Flauto,’  was  played  in 
Handel’s  time  on  the  flageolet  ; and  Sullivan 
introduced  it  with  excellent  effect  in  tho  part 
of  I>r.  Daly  in  his  4 Sorcerer.’  w.  h.  s. 

FLAGEOLET.  The  French  and  Italian  term 
for  the  harmonic  notes  in  the  violin  and  other 
instruments  of  that  tribe  ; doubtless  so  called 
because  in  quality  they  resemble  the  flageolet, 
[Harmonics.]  m.  c.  c. 

FLAT.  A term  employed  in  the  sense  of 
lowering  ; an  artist  sings  or  plays  flat  when  his 
notes  are  below  the  right  pitch.  B flat  is  a 
semitone  lower  than  B,  £ flat  than  E,  and  so  on  ; 
to  4 flatten  ' (baissrr)  a sound  or  an  instrument 
is  to  make  it  lower  than  before,  just  as  to 
4 8har|ieii ' it  is  to  raise  it.  The  sign  used  to 
denote  this  flattening  in  music  is  S>,  called  a 
flat — Fr.  b&mol ; Ital.  Bfmollt  ; (term.  lit. 
It  has  been  already  shown  under  Accidentals 
ami  B (vol.  i.  pp.  19  and  141)  how  the  signs 
of  the  fiat  (|*)  and  natural  (s)  were  derived  from 
two  forms  of  the  letter  b.  A double  flat  is  a 
descent  of  two  semitones,  and  is  marked  by  bb- 
(See  also  Double  Flat.) 

In  German  musical  nomenclature  the  notes 
are  flattened  by  adding  s (or  et)  to  the  letter,  as 
Es,  Dps,  Ges,  etc.  ; A flat  is  As,  and  B flat  B, 
though  Hea  has  been  used.  Double  flats  arc 
Deses,  etc.  The  b and  $ in  German  literature 
were  formerly  used  to  express  minor  and  major, 
as  Gh  for  G minor,  D5  for  I)  major,  and  even 
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E?  for  E minor,  and  Asjj  for  A flat  major.  ? 
(See  the  earlier  Indexes  of  the  AUgentcine 
ihus ikulutcht  Zcilttng  for  frequent  instances  of 
this  strange  usage.)  Such  ambiguities  are  now 
avoided  by  the  use  of  the  words  dur  and  moll 
for  major  and  minor.  o. 

FLAUTO  MAGICO.  See  Zaubbrflote. 
FLAUTO  TRAVERSO  (Ital.  ; Fr.  FIAU 
travcrsitre).  The  distinguishing  name  of  the 
Flute  with  a lateral  mouthpiece,  held  across  the 
performer,  as  opposed  to  the  Fl&U-a-bcc  or  Fla- 
geolet, held  straight  in  front.  TFlute.]  W.  H.  8. 

FLEMMING,  Fkikdrich  Ferdinand,  bm-u 
Feb.  28,  1 778,  at  Neuhausen  in  Saxony ; studied 
medicine  at  Wittenberg  from  1796  to  1800,  and 
subsequently  at  Jena,  Vienna,  and  Trieste.  He 
practised  in  Berlin,  where  he  took  a keen 
interest  in  all  musical  matters,  composing  many 
part-songs,  ('specially  for  male  voices,  for  the 
society  founded  by  Zelter.  He  died  in  Berlin, 
May  27,  1813.  His  claim  to  notice  in  this 
Dictionary  is  based  upon  his  excellent  setting 
of  Horace’s  ode  beginning  ‘Integer  vitae,’  which 
is  still  universally  popular  in  English  schools 
and  universities,  as  well  as  in  Gel-many.  The 
curious  resemblance  in  style  and  structure 
between  this  and  Webbe’s  ‘Glorious  Apollo’ 
is  certainly  fortuitous,  since  the  latter  was 
written  in  1787,  and  Flemming  can  hardly 
have  become  acquainted  with  the  Englishman’s 
work.  M. 

FLIEGENDE  HOLLANDER,  DER.  Opera 
in  three  acts,  words  and  music  by  Richard 
Wagner  ; produced  at  Dresden,  Jan.  2,  1843. 
In  London  at  Drury  Lane,  as  * L’Olandese  dan- 
nato,'  July  23,  1870  ; and  by  Carl  Rosa,  as  the 
‘ Flying  Dutchman,’  at  the  Lyceum,  Oct.  1876  ; 
at  Covent  Garden  as  ‘II  Vascello  fantasma,’ 
June  16,  1877. 

The  words  were  sold  by  Wagner  to  the 
manager  of  the  Grand  Opera  in  1841,  set  by 
Dietsch  as  ‘ Le  Vaisseau  fan  to  me,’  and  brought 
out  there,  Nov.  9,  1842.  o. 

FLIGHT,  Benjamin,  an  eminent  organ- 
builder,  born  about  1767,  was  the  son  of 
Benjamin  Flight,  who,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
18th  century,  carried  on,  in  partnership  with 
John  Kelly,  under  the  style  of  * Flight  A 
Kell}’,’  the  business  of  organ-building  at  Exeter 
Change.  Young  Flight  learned  the  art  of  con- 
structing organs  from  his  father.  About  the 
year  1800  he  commenced  business,  in  partnership 
with  Joseph  Robson,  in  Lisle  Street,  Leicester 
Square,  under  the  style  of  * Flight  k Robson.’ 
They  afterwards  removed  to  St.  Martin’s  Lane, 
where  they  constructed  and  for  many  years 
publicly  exhibited  the  A follonicon  (q. r.).  The 
}artnersliip  was  dissolved  in  1832,  after  which 
Messrs.  Gray  and  Davison  bought  Robson’s 
•hare  of  the  business,  while  Flight,  in  conjunction 
with  his  son,  J.  Flight,  who  had  long  actively  j 
assisted  him,  carried  on  business  in  St.  Martin’s 
Line  as  ‘Flight  k Son.’  Flight  invented 


J many  improvements  in  organ  - building  which 
prej»ared  the  way  for  still  sujierior  mechanism. 
Amongst  them  was  an  apparatus  for  steadying 
the  wind,  added  to  the  bellows  during  a repara- 
tion of  F'ather  Schmidt’s  organ  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  which  preceded,  and  jkjs- 
sibly  suggested,  the  concussion  bellows.  B. 
F'light  died  in  1847,  aged  eighty,  and  Robson 
I in  1876.  w.  H.  H. 

F'LI  N TO  FT,  Rev.  Lu  ke,  a na  ti  ve  of  W orcester, 
took  the  degree  of  B.A.  at  Queen’s  College, 
Cambridge,  in  1700,  and  was  appointed  Gentle- 
man of  the  Chapel  Royal  in  1715,  having  been 
Priest- Vicar  of  Lincoln  Cathedral  from  1704  to 
1714.  Iu  July  1719  he  was  appointed  Reader 
in  Whitehall  Chapel.  He  was  also  a minor 
canon  of  Westminster  Abbey  from  1719.  He 
died  Nov.  3,  1727,  and  was  buried  in  the  South 
Cloister  of  Westminster  Abbey.  He  is  presumed 
to  have  invented  the  double  chant,  his  beautiful 
chant  in  G minor  being  the  earliest  known. 
(But  see  Notes  and  Queries , 3rd  ser.  x.  206, 
xi.  267,  391,  and  445.)  w.  H.  B. 

F'LORFINCE  (Firenze),  although  in  point  of 
great  masters  inferior  to  the  other  schools  of 
music  in  Italy,  can  still  claim  her  place  among 
the  earliest  institutions  for  instruction  in  that 
science.  Casella,  the  friend  of  Dante,  was  a 
native  of  Florence,  and  as  early  as  1310  there 
existed  a philharmonic  society  there,  which 
Burney,  writing  in  1789,  siieaks  of  as  ‘still 
in  existence,’  and  which  invented  the  Laudi 
SriKlTUALl.  Under  the  famous  Lorenzo  de’ 
Medici , the  streets  of  Florence  resounded  with  the 
‘Canti  Cumascialeschi,’ 1 the  gay  and  frivolous 
songs  of  the  Carnival,  against  which  Savonarola 
protested,  and  the  music  of  which  was  often 
sacrificed  on  the  pile  of  * Yanita.’  To  the  history 
of  Florentine  music  during  that  epoch  may  be 
added  the  name  of  Antonio  Squarcialupi,  organ- 
ist of  the  Duomo ; but  passing  over  the  other 
masters  of  this  first  epoch  of  the  Florentine 
school  we  come  to  the  dawn  of  the  opera  music, 
which  had  a fitting  birthplace  in  festive  Florence. 
For  the  purpose  of  promoting  this  kind  of  music, 
a private  musical  academy  called  * Degli  Alterati  * 
(the  thirsters)  was  founded  in  1568  at  Florence 
by  seven  Florentine  noblemen  who  assembled  at 
the  house  of  Giambattista  Strozzi.  They  chose 
as  their  device  a cask  of  grapes  filled  to  over- 
flowing, and  the  motto  4 Quid  non  designat 
ebrietas  ? ’ Giovanni  Bardi,  Conte  di  Varnio, 
belonged  to  this  academy,  and,  after  the  death 
of  Strozzi,  his  house  became  the  rendezvous  of 
the  academicians.  Bardi  had  for  many  years 
studied  the  theory  and  practice  of  music  till  he 
became  a correct  and  good  composer  ; and  he 
was  often  solicited  to  prepare  for  the  stage  those 
mythological  representations  which  under  the 
name  of  ‘ Feste  musieali  ’ were  among  the 
| earliest  forms  taken  by  the  musical  drama. 

] These  entertainments  were  first  represented  at 

I Published  by  Oraukal,  Florence.  1&60. 
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Florence  on  & scale  of  magnificence  in  keeping 
with  the  gorgeous  character  of  the  Medici 
feasts. 

Vincenzo  Galilei — father  of  the  great  Galileo 
— was  another  member  of  the  academy  ' Dcgli 
Alterati.’  He  wrote  a clever  treatise,  Dialogo 
della  Musica  antica  c modema  (Florence,  1581), 
it] ton  the  abuse  of  modern  music,  in  which  he 
places  in  the  mouth  of  Bardi  an  attack  upon  the 
inadrigalists  and  the  researches  after  counter- 
point. He  was  also  a composer,  and  is  supposed 
to  be  the  first  who  composed  melodies  for  a 
single  voice.  He  set  to  music  the  speech  of 
Ugolino  (Inf.  xxxiii.)  beginning  ‘La  boeca 
sollevb  dal  fero  pas  to ' ; also  a portion  of  the 
Lamentations  of  Jeremiah. 

Girolamo  Mei  was  another  member  of  this 
academy,  and  Emilio  del  Cavaliere,  a comjKtser 
of  the  Roman  School,  who,  previous  to  the  com- 
position of  the  first  entire  musical  drama  by 
Riuucciui,  had  divided  into  scenes  and  set  to 
music  two  Pastorales — 4 L&disperazioncdiSileno' 
and  4 II  Satiro  * — the  latter  to  words  by  Laura 
Guidiccini,  a lady  of  Lucca. 

When  Bardi  was  summoned  to  Rome  by 
Clementi  VIII.,  the  society  of  the  ‘Alterati’ 
assembled  in  the  house  of  Jacopo  Corsi,  a 
Florentine  nobleman,  an  enlightened  lover  of  the 
fine  arts,  and  passionately  devoted  to  dramatic 
music.  They  soon  added  to  their  number  the 
names  of  Ottavio  Rinuccini  the  poet,  Jacopo 
Peri  the  comjKJser,  and  Giulio  Caccini,  who, 
l>esidc.s  his  talent  for  composition,  had  the  gift 
of  a beautiful  voice.  These  three  occupied  them- 
selves in  developing  the  first  attempts  at  musical 
drama  into  the  finished  performance  called  the 
oj>era.  They  invented  the  recitative  by  which 
the  Italian  opera  and  the  oratorio  are  distin- 
guished from  the  oj>era  of  other  countries  and 
from  other  sjHJcies  of  theatrical  musical  exhibition. 

* Dafne  ’ was  the  first  result  of  their  united 
efforts.  Rinuccini  composed  the  poetry,  Caccini 
and  Peri  the  music,  and  the  whole  was  repre- 
sented in  the  house  of  Jaco|»o  Corsi,  1597. 
‘This,’  says  Burney  ( Hist.  iv.  p.  18),  ‘seems  the 
true  era  whence  the  opera  or  drama  wholly  set 
to  music,  and  in  which  the  dialogue  was  neither 
sung  in  measure  nor  declaimed  without  music, 
but  recited  in  simple  musical  tones  which 
amounted  not  to  singing,  and  yet  was  different 
from  speech, — should  be  dated.'  ‘ Dafne  ’ was 
succeeded  by  ‘Euridice,*  represented  with  gor- 
geous splendour  in  1600  at  the  feasts  given  in 
Florence  in  honour  of  the  marriage  of  Henry  IV. 
of  France  with  Maria  de'  Medici.  None  of  the 
subsequent  com]»ositions  of  the  great  masters  of 
ojicratic  music  produced  anything  like  the  effect 
of  these  first  representations,  which  introduced 
Italy  as  it  were  to  a new  art — that  of  musica 
parlanU.  The  poet  Angelo  Orillo  (the  friend  of 
Tasso),  writing  to  Caccini,  observed  : ‘ You  are 
the  father  of  a new  kind  of  music,  or  rather 
binging,  which  is  not  a song,  but  a recitative  song 


of  a nobler  and  higher  order  than  the  ]>opiilar 
song  ; which  does  not  sever  or  maim  the  words, 
nor  deprive  them  of  life,  but  gives  new  force  and 
vigour  to  both.  It  is  then  a new  and  wonderful 
invention,  or  rather  a revival  of  the  ancient 
Groek  musical  drama  which  has  been  lost  to  us 
for  so  many  centuries’  (Tiraboschi,  vii.  1321). 
Rinuccini's  next  ojiera,  4 Arianna,’ composed  by 
Monteverde,  was  represented  at  the  nuptials  of 
Francesco  Gonzaga  of  Mantua  with  the  Infanta 
Margaret  of  Savoy  (Doni,  Operc,  ii.  25). 

This  first  academy  for  theatrical  music  was 
succeeded  by  many  others,  as  the  jtassion  for 
musical  representation  became  universal  in  Italy. 
Quadrio  (i.  71)  mentions  three  in  Florence, 
‘degl’  Infocati,’  ‘degl’  Immobili,’  ‘de’ Sorgenti,’ 
founded  betwcon  1550  and  1560  esjiecially  for 
promoting  this  kind  of  music.  Each  of  these 
had  its  own  theatre  and  vied  with  the  others  in 
the  splendour  and  magnificence  of  its  representa- 
tions. Indeed,  in  the  middle  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury, the  theatres  of  Italy,  constructed  in  many 
cases  by  no  less  an  architect  than  Palladio,  and 
where  the  most  melodious  ofall  modem  languages 
first  appeared  married  to  sweet  harmony,  were 
the  wonder  and  admiration  of  the  world. 

The  Florentine  school  of  music  differs  from  the 
other  great  schools  of  Italy  in  that  the  com- 
posers of  dramatic  music  just  enumerated  were 
only  amateurs,  and  had  been  for  the  most  part 
trained  in  the  great  schools  of  Romo  and  Bo- 
logua.  Nor  did  Florence  ever  produce  any  great 
composers  of  church  music,  although  com]»oser 
succeeded  composer  in  that  brilliant  operatic 
music  of  which  we  have  traced  the  first  begin- 
nings, until  we  arrive  at  the  great  Cherubini, 
who  was  a master  in  both  the  church  and  the 
theatre. 

The  present  ‘Royal  Musical  Institute’  of  Flor- 
ence is  of  modern  foundation, and  was  opened  for 
public  instruction  in  1862.  Its  objects  are,  To 
teach  the  science,  history,  and  practice  of  music  ; 
to  maintain  a public  library’  of  music  ; to  grant 
rewards  to  deserving  artists  ; to  perforin  the  !>e.st 
works  of  modern  and  ancient  masters.  It  is  an 
establishment  for  public  and  gratuitous  instruc- 
tion, and  comprises  threo  sections — that  of  ad- 
ministration ; that  of  instruction  ; and  the 
Academy.  The  administration  is  directed  by  a 
President,  assisted  by  three  Professors,  who  form 
the  Council  of  Management.  The  department 
of  instruction  contains  schools  for  the  rudiments 
of  music  and  musical  reading ; for  solfeggio  ; 
for  solo  and  part  singing  ; for  keyed,  stringed, 
and  wind  instruments  ; for  thorough  - bass, 
counterpoint,  nndcomi>osition ; $nd  for  aesthetics 
and  musical  history.  The  Academy  is  com- 
posed of  resident,  corresponding,  and  honorary 
memlKTs.  The  Examiners  are  chosen  from  the 
resident  members  of  the  Academy,  as  are  also 
the  three  members  of  the  council  of  manage- 
ment. The  numl>er  of  pupils  averages  220,  and 
is  regulated  by  the  applications  for  admission. 
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the  result  of  the  examinations,  and  the  means  ! 
available  for  imparting  instruction,  c.  M.  P. 

FLORENCE,  Evangeline,  the  Christian 
names  of  Miss  E.  F.  Houghton,1  born  at  Cam* 
bridge,  Mass.,  U.S.A.,  Dec.  12,  1873.  She 
was  tirst  taught  singing  at  Boston  by  the  late 
Mme.  Edna  Hall  (well  known  at  London  con- 
certs in  the  early  seventies),  and  made  her 
dt>but  iu  public  at  Boston  at  the  age  of  eighteen 
as  the  heroine  in  Flotow’s  4 Martha.'  She 
caused  considerable  sensation  by  singing,  by 
way  of  encore,  the  last  verse  of  * The  Last  Rose 
of  Summer  ’ an  octave  higher  than  originally 
written,  having  a phenomenal  compass  from  g 
to  double  high  C in  alt,  c'".  In  London  she 
received  further  instruction  from  Henschel, 
Bluine,  Raudegger,  and  the  late  Mrs.  Rudolph 
Lehmann,  the  well-known  amateur,  who  gave  her 
gratuitous  instruction,  and  became  her  life-long 
friend  until  her  lamented  death  in  1903.  On 
May  11,  1892,  as  Miss  E.  Florence,  she  made 
her  debut  at  St.  James's  Hall  at  a concert 
given  by  herself  in  conjunction  with  Miss  Mar- 
guerite Hall,  the  daughter  of  her  first  teacher. 
She  was  ‘remarkably  successful,’  having  ‘a 
light  soprano  of  phenomenal  compass  and  of 
exceedingly  beautiful  quality,  absolutely  pure 
throughout  its  large  extent.  ...  In  Alabiev’s 
"Nightingale”  the  A flat  inaltisa  was  reached 
with  ap|tarent  ease’  (Tivits).  On  Dec.  1 she 
sang  4 Elsa's  Dream  ’ at  Henschel’s  Symphony 
Concerts  ; on  Jan.  16,  1893,  she  sang  in  the 
first  production  in  London  of  Parry’s  ‘Job’  by 
the  Highbury  Society  ; on  March  6 she  sang  at 
the  Popular  Concerts  ; the  London  Ballad  Con- 
certs ; Feb.  17,  1894,  at  the  Crystal  Palace — at 
all  which  concerts  she  frequently  sang  subse- 
quently. In  1894  she  sang  at  the  Hereford 
Festival  ; in  1897  and  1900  at  Birmingham. 
She  sang  at  the  Philharmonic,  May  18,  1899, 
iti  the  Choral  Symphony  ; on  Feb.  25,  1903, 
in  ‘The  Light  of  the  World,*  and  on  April  1, 
1904,  in  the  ‘Messiah’  with  the  Royal  Choral 
Society.  She  has  also  appeared  with  the  Queen's 
Hall  Choral  Society,  in  various  provincial  towns, 
etc.  For  a good  many  years  she  has  been  the 
principal  soprano  at  Messrs.  Boosey’s  Ballad 
Concerts.  In  1895  she  sang  on  tour  in  Aus- 
tralia, in  1898  on  the  continent,  and  in  1899 
in  her  native  country.  The  phenomenal  high 
notes  she  rarely  uses  now,  on  the  advice  of 
musicians,  but  relies  for  her  popularity  on  the 
many  modem  songs  she  lias  introduced,  such 

those  of  Mrs.  Lehmann  (‘  A.  L.’),  Mrs.  Bed- 
ford(Liza  Lehmann),  Mrs.  Needham, and  others. 
She  was  married  to  Mr.  Alexander  Crerar,  at 
Boston.  F.S.A..  on  Oct.  17,  1894.  A.  c. 

FLORID.  Music  in  rapid  figures,  divisions, 
or  passages,  the  stem  of  the  simple  melody, 
bursting  forth,  as  it  were,  into  leaves  and  flowers. 
The  image  is  the  same  as  that  in  Fioriture.  The 

1 a«  dropped  the  nt  Hooihtmi  to  prevent  eooluilon 

•itfc  u»tb«r  uniter  of  that  Bata®  in  London. 


Italian  term  is  Figurato.  Examples  are  hardly 
necessary  ; but  the  genesis  of  florid  passages  is 
highly  interesting,  and  an  instance  or  two,  from 
the  simplest  form  to  the  very  highest  art,  may 
be  forgiven. 

Bach,  Christmas  Oratorio. 


Haydn,  Quartet  1. 


Mozart,  G minor  Symphony. 


Beethoven,  Concerto  No.  5. 


Do.,  Ninth  Symphony  (Adagio). 


Such  florid  passages  are  essential  to  Varia- 
tions, and  the  last  of  these  examples  is  taken 
from  the  finest  set  of  variations  existing. 


For  Florid  Counterpoint  see  Counterpoint 
and  Strict  Counterpoint.  c. 

FLORILEGIUM  PORTENSE.  A collection 
of  sacred  vocal  music  of  the  16th  century,  in 
sejiarate  parts,  published  in  2 vols.  by  Boden- 
schatz  in  1618  and  1621,  and  containing  in  all 
265  pieces.  [See  Bodknschatz,  vol.  i.  pp.  346, 
347,  where  a full  catalogue  is  given.] 

FLORIMO,  Francesco,  born  Oct.  12,  1800, 
at  San  Giorgio  Morgeto,  Calabria,  was  taught 
music  at  the  Real  Collegio  di  Musica  at  Naples, 
where  he  learnt  counteri>oint  and  conq>osition 
from  Zingarelli,  Furao,  Elia,  and  Tritto.  He 
was  appointed  in  1 826  Librarian  of  the  College 
of  Music  (afterwards  incorjiorated  with  that  of 
San  Pietro  di  Majella),  where,  finding  the  archives 
in  a state  of  chaos  and  disorder,  by  his  energy 
and  perseverance  he  gradually  made  the  Library 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  valuable  in 
Europe.  He  added  a number  of  imjiortant 
works,  Wides  a collection  of  autographs  and 
manuscripts,  of  all  the  masters  of  the  Neapoli- 
tan School.  Florimo’s  comjKisitions  include  a 
Cantata,  op.  1,  in  honour  of  the  Duke  of  Noja, 
Director  of  the  College  of  San  Sehastiano  ; a 
Dixit ; a Credo ; a Te  Deum ; a Funeral 
I Symphony  composed  ou  the  death  of  Bellini, 
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afterwards  performed  at  Zingarelli’s  funeral ; a 
Chorus  and  Fugul  Overture  on  the  unveiling  of 
Zingarelli’s  portrait  at  the  College  ; * Ore  nrasi- 
culi,'  a setting  of  ten  songs,  vocal  duet  and  quar- 
tet (Girard,  Naples)  1 835 ; twelve  songs  published 
under  the  same  title  by  Booeey  (London,  1845), 
six  of  which  were  included  in  the  first  collec- 
tion ; three  jKqmlar  Neapolitan  songs  in  a collec- 
tion published  by  Lonsdale,  1846  ; twenty-four 
Songs  (Ricordi,  Milan),  etc.  He  was  Bellini's 
dearest  friend,  and  in  1876  took  that  composer’s 
remains  from  Pere-la-Chaise,  Paris,  to  Catania  ; 
he  wrote  a pamphlet,  Trasporto  dclle  cencri , 
etc.,  on  the  event.  He  also  founded  the 
4 Bellini  ’ prize  at  the  College,  a competition 
only  ojien  to  Italian  composers  not  over  thirty 
(Baker’s  Dictionary).  He  wrote  a Method  of 
Binging  (Ricordi),  3rd  edition  1866  ; Cenno 
storieo  sul/a  scuola  musical*  di  Napoli,  Naples, 
2 vols.,  1869-71,  enlarged  into  4 vols.  and 
republished  1880-84  ; a History  of  the  College 
San  Pietro 9 Naples,  1873  ; Riccardo  JVagncr  ed 
i iV agneristt,  1876,  2nd  edition,  Ancona,  1883, 
with  a supplement  containing  letters  from  Verdi 
and  Bhlow,  from  Frau  Wagner  ‘ to  the  most 
amiable  of  librarians,  and  the  juvenile  octogen- 
arian,’ expressing  the  satisfaction  of  herself  and 
her  husband  at  a performance  of  a Miserere  of  Leo 
by  the  students  of  the  College  on  the  occasion 
of  their  visit  there  in  1880  ; also  a lithograph 
copy  of  a letter  from  Wagner  himself  to  the 
Duke  of  Baguara  the  President,  from  the  Villa 
d’Angri,  Naples,  dated  April  22,  1880.  Florimo 
also  wrote  a memoir  of  Bellini  (1885),  and  died 
at  Naples,  Dee.  18,  1888.  A.  C. 

FLOTOW,  Fribdbich,  Freihf.kr  von,  Ger- 
man opera  composer,  born  April  27,  1812,  son 
of  a lauded  nobleman  of  the  arch -duchy  of 
Mecklenburg  ; was  educated  with  a view  to  the 
diplomatic  service.  In  1827  he  went  to  Paris, 
when  music  was  at  its  best.  The  brilliaut 
artistic  life  into  which  he  was  thrown  aroused 
him  to  a consciousness  of  his  own  talent  for 
music,  and  he  devoted  himself  to  a course  of 
study  under  Reicha.  The  Revolution  of  1830 
drove  him  away  for  a time,  but  feeling  that  the 
atmosphere  of  Paris  was  necessary  to  his  success, 
he  soon  returned,  and  produced  his  first  dramatic 
attempts  at  the  private  houses  of  some  of  the 
aristocracy.  4 Stradella  ’ was  brought  out  at 
the  Palais  Royal  as  a short  pitae  lyrique  in 
1837  [and  Flotow  wrote  many  numbers  for  the 
operas  4 Lady  Melvill  ’ and  ‘L'eau  merveilleuse,' 
performed  in  1838  and  1839  resjtectively  as  the 
work  of  A.  Grisar.]  His  first  public  success 
was  at  the  The&tre  do  la  Renaissance,  where  he 
produced,  May  31,  1839,  4 Le  Naufrage  de  la 
Meduse,'  which  was  given  fifty-three  times  in 
twelve  months,  and  at  once  established  his 
position.  He  afterwards  rewrote  the  piece, 
and  produced  it  nt  Hamburg  in  1845  os  4 Die 
Matrosen,'  whence  it  spread  to  the  other  theatres 
of  Germany.  Meantime  lie  had  composed  for  , 


the  Paris  theatres  several  other  operas,  such  as 
4 L’esclave  de  Camoens’  (1843),  ami  4 L’ame 
en  peine  ' (1846)  known  in  London  as  ‘ Leoline’ 
(Princess’s Theatre,  Oct.  16,  1848).  ‘Stradella’ 
was  rewritten  as  an  opera,  and  brought  out  at 
Hamburg,  Dec.  30,  1844,  and  lias  had  extra- 
ordinary  success  throughout  Germany.  In  Paris, 
though  published,  it  lias  never  been  produced. 
In  London  it  was  brought  out  in  English  at 
Drury  Lane,  June  6,  1846 — a dead  failure 
and  in  Italian  in  1864  at  Covent  Garden,  when 
it  lasted  two  nights  only,  killed  by  a joke  of 
Ronconi’s.  It  was  followed  by 4 Martha’  (Vienna, 
Nov.  25,  1847),  which  was  remodelled  from  a 
ballet  written  in  conjunction  with  Rurgmiiller 
and  Deldevez  in  1844,  and  in  its  new'  form 
quickly  spread  all  over  the  world  (London, 
Covent  Garden,  1 858).  These  two  works  Flotow 
has  never  sur|>assed,  and  of  his  later  operas 
4 Die  Orossfurstin  ’ (1850),  4 Indra  ’ (1853), 

4 Riiliezahl  ’ (1854),  ‘Hilda’  (1855),  ‘Albiu,’ 
or  4 Der  Muller  von  Mcran  ’ (1856),  4 La  Veuve 
Grapin  ’ (1859),  4 Pianella  ’ (1860),  4 Zilda  ’ 
(1866),  4 L’  Ombre’  (1870),  ‘Naida’  (Milan, 
1873),  *11  Fior  d’  Harlem  ’ (Turin,  1876),  the 
only  ones  which  have  attained  any  general 
popularity  were  4 Indra,’  4 La  Veuve  Grapin,’ 
and  4 L’  Ombre,’  the  last  of  which  was  enor- 
mously successful  not  only  in  Paris,  but  in 
Italy  and  Spain,  and  has  been  produced  in 
London  (Her  Majesty’s)  Jan.  12,  1878,  as 
‘The  Phantom.'  His  ballets  are  as  follows  : — 
4 Die  Libellc’  (Vienna,  1866),  4 Tannkonig  * 
(Darmstadt,  1867),  4 Am  Runcnstein  ’ (Prague, 
1868).  His  4 Enchantcresse,’  known  in  England 
as  4 Alma  P incantatrice,’  a revised  version  of 
4 Indra,’ was  produced  in  Paris,  1878,  aud  his 
‘ Roscllaua  ’ was  left  unfinished  at  his  death. 

In  1856  he  was  appointed  Intendant  of  the 
court  theatre  at  Schwerin,  a post  which  he  re- 
tained till  1863.  The  most  important  works 
he  produced  during  this  jieriod,  when  he  had 
so  many  inducements  to  comjxyse,  were  a 
4 Fackeltanz  ’ and  some  charming  music  to 
Shakespeare's  ‘Winter’s  Tale’  (1862).  After 
giving  up  the  management  of  the  theatre  in  1 863 
he  returned  to  Paris,  and  in  1 868  removed  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Vienna.  He  died  at  Darm- 
stadt, Jan.  24,  1883.  His  remaining  com  posi- 
tions, overtures,  Bongs,  and  chamber  music, 
are  little  known,  aud  call  for  no  remark.  In 
1864  Flotow  was  elected  corresponding  member 
of  the  Institut  de  France. 

The  great  success  of  ‘Stradella’  and  4 Martha* 
must  be  mainly  ascribed  to  the  melody  which 
pervades  them,  and  to  their  light  and  attractive 
character.  Flotow ’s  comic  talent  is  considerable, 
and  he  has  great  natural  instinct  for  the  stage. 
His  early  French  experience  taught  him  the 
virtue  of  lively  and  we  11 -accentuated  rhythm, 
and  gave  him  dexterity  in  the  construction  of 
extended  pieces,  to  which  he  writes  pleasing 
harmony  and  piquant  orchestration.  On  the 
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other  hand,  ^lis  music  has  rarely  anything  below 
the  surface,  his  rhythm  frequently  degenerates 
into  that  of  mere  dance-tunes,  his  modulations 
are  poor,  and  he  is  prone  to  sentimentality. 
In  the  scientific  part  of  composition  he  too 
often  betrays  the  amateur.  On  the  whole  the 
conclusion  is  forced  uj>on  us  that,  in  spite  of  his 
popularity,  Flotow  will  not  live  in  the  history 
of  dramatic  music.  A.  M. 

FLOWER,  Eliza,  born  at  Harlow,  Essex, 
April  19,  1803,  was  the  elder  daughter  of 
Benjamin  Flower,  the  political  writer.  She 
published  a set  of  ‘ Fourteen  Musical  Illustra- 
tions of  the  Wavcrley  Novels,  ’ in  1831  ; a once 
popular  chorus,  4 Now  pray  we  for  our  country/ 
in  1842  ; and  a set  of  Hymns  and  Anthems, 
the  publication  of  which  began  in  1841  ; a 
selection  from  them  was  reissued  in  1888. 
Among  them  is  the  original  musical  setting  of 
‘Nearer,  my  God,  to  The?/  the  words  of  which 
were  written  by  the  com]  user's  sister,  Mrs. 
Sarah  Flower  Adams.  Her  music  shows  marked 
originality  and  traces  of  decided  talent,  if  not 
actual  genius.  She  died  Dec.  12,  1846,  and 
was  buried  at  Harlow.  (Diet,  of  Nat.  Biog.) 

FLOWERS,  George  French,  Mus.D.,  son 
of  Rev.  Field  Flowers,  Rector  of  Partney.  Lin- 
colnshire, bom  at  Boston,  June  28, 1811,  studied 
music  in  Germany  under  C.  H.  Rinck  and 
Schnydcr  von  Wartensee,  and  was  organist  of 
the  English  Chapel  in  Paris  in  1836-37. 
Returning  home  he  became  organist  of  St. 
.Mark’s  Church,  Myddclton  Square,  and  St. 
John’s,  Paddington.  He  was  afterwards  organ- 
ist of  Beverly  Minster,  and  St.  Marie  (R.C.), 
High  Barnet.  In  1839  he  graduated  as  Bachelor 
of  Music  at  Oxford.  He  founded  a 4 Contra- 
puntists’ Society’  in  1843,  and  al>out  the  same 
time  was  the  music  critic  of  the  Literary  Gazette. 
In  1848  he  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for 
the  Professorship  of  Music  at  Oxford,  as  he  was 
in  1863  for  that  in  Gresham  College.  In  1851 
he  established  4 The  British  School  of  Vocalisa- 
tion ’ for  teaching  singing  on  new  principles,  and 
in  the  two  years  following  gave  concerts  for  the 
purpose  of  exhibiting  the  progress  made  by  his 
pupils,  the  most  notable  of  whom  was  Miss 
Featherstone,  afterwards  Mrs.  Howard  Paul. 
In  1865  Flowers  proceeded  Doctor  of  Music.  He 
wrote  an  ' Essay  on  the  construction  of  Fugue, 
with  an  Introduction  containing  new  Rules  of 
Harmony  ’ (1846),  and  a ‘ Pictorial  Representa- 
tion of  the  Science  of  Harmony  ’ (translated  from 
Rosier,  1850).  He  composed  Fugues  in  the 
style  of  Sebastian  Bach,  and  other  organ  music, 
a mass  (about  1860),  Tennyson’s  Ode  on  the 
death  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  other 
vocal  pieces.  He  was  also  a copious  contributor 
to  the  musical  periodicals.  He  died  of  cholera, 
June  14,  1872,  in  London,  and  was  buried  at 
Kensal  Green.  W.  H.  ll. 

FLUD,  or  FLUDD,  Robert,  the  son  of  Sir 
Thomas  Find,  Treasurer  of  War  to  Queen  Eliza- 
vol.  II 


beth  in  France  and  the  Low  Countries,  born  at 
Milgate,  in  the  parish  of  Bcarstcd  in  Kent,  1574. 
At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  became  a student  of 
St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  where  he  studied 
physics.  After  a short  time  of  residence  he  went 
abroad  for  a few  years,  at  the  end  of  which  he 
returned  and  took  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts  in  1596,  and  of  M.A.  in  1598.  In  1605 
he  received  the  M.B.  and  M.D.  degrees,  and 
in  1609  was  made  a Fellow  of  the  College  of 
Physicians.  From  1616  until  his  death  he  was 
euguged  in  the  composition  of  various  philo- 
sophical treatises,  in  which  he  refuted  the 
theories  of  Kepler  and  Mersenuus,  and  advocated 
those  of  the  Rosicrucian  and  other  mystics.  In 
the  history  of  philosophy  his  name  is  of  some 
importance,  since  his  writing  exercised  a power- 
ful influence  over  Jacob  Behmen.  In  musical 
literature  he  holds  a far  less  prominent  position, 
his  chief  connection  with  the  art  being  found  in 
a treatise  printed  at  Oppcuheim  in  1617-24, 
entitled  ‘Utriusque  cosmi  majoris,  scilicet  et 
minoris  inetaphysica,  physica  atque  technics 
historia.  ’ The  following  sections  treat  of  musical 
phenomena:  Tract  I.  Book  iii.  and  Tract  II. 
Part  i.  Book  vi.  and  Part  ii.  Book  iv.  His 
‘ Monochordon  mundi  syTiiphoniacum,’  written 
in  reply  to  Kepler  (Frankfort,  1622),  contains  a 
curious  diagram  of  the  universe,  based  on  the 
divisions  of  a string.  Ho  died  at  his  house  in 
Coleman  Street,  Sept.  8,  1637,  and  was  buried 
at  Bears  ted.  M. 

FLUGEL  (a  wing).  The  German  appellation 
of  a grand  pianoforte  or  a harpsichord,  from  the 
wing  sha]>e  common  to  both.  See  Goethe-’s  pun 
on  gefliigclte  Geister  in  Goethe  amt  Mendelssohn, 
p.  24.  Stutz  Fliigel  is  a short  grand  piano- 
forte. [See  Harpsichord,  Pianoforte.]  a.  j.  h. 

FLUGEL  HORN.  The  Gerrnau  name  for 
instruments  of  the  Bugle  family.  Originally, 
say  the  dictionaries,  a hunting-horn  ( Waldhom , 
Jagdhom),  used  by  the  huntsman  whose  duty  it 
was  to  watch  in  tli vFliigeln,  or  paths  cut  through 
the  wood,  and  give  a signal  on  the  approach  of  the 
game.  [The  Fliigel  horn  now  used  in  the  English 
and  German  armies  is  of  the  Bt>  cornet  pitch 
and  compass,  but  its  tone  is  more  mellow  than 
that  of  the  cornet,  and  has  something  of  the 
character  of  the  contralto  voice.  It  is  furnished 
with  valves,  either  of  the  piston  or  cylinder  kind, 
which  have  superseded  a clumsy  kind  of  keys, 
from  which  it  used  to  be  called  Klappenhom .] 
The  name  is  also  applied  to  several  instruments 
in  the  Alto,  Tenor,  and  Bass  clefs,  w.  H.  s. 

FLUE- WORK.  Organ -stops,  in  regard  to 

the  manner  in  which  their  sound  is  generated, 
are  grouped  in  two  great  classes — Reed-work 
and  Fi.ue-work.  All  organ -stops  in  which  the 
sound  is  produced  by  the  wind  passing  through 
a fissure,  jiue,  or  wind -w  ay,  and  striking  against 
an  edge  above,  belong  to  the  Flue-work,  whatever 
may  be  the  shape,  make,  or  tone  of  their  pipes. 
The  peculiarities  of  shape  or  proportion,  make, 
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and  tone,  lead,  however,  to  a subsequent  division 
into  Principal  * work,  Gedact-work,  and 
Flute-work.  e.  j.  h. 

FLUTE  (Germ.  FloU,  Qucrflote  ; Ital.  Flauto, 
Flauto  travcrso  ; Fr.  FI  tile,  FI  HU  traversUre ). 
[The  Greek  name  Aulos  was  much  more  com- 
prehensive that  our  won!  Flute,  by  which  it  is 
generally  translated.  It  usually  signified  an 
instrument  with  a reed,  either  single  or  double, 
these  varieties  being  respectively  represented, 
in  their  modern  developments,  by  the  clarinet 
and  oboe,  rather  than  by  any  instrument  that 
would  now  be  classed  with  (lutes.  In  the  same 
way,  the  ancient  Egyptian  instrumentsdiscovered 
by  Professor  Flinders  Petrie  in  1890,  though 
commonly  referred  to  as  flutes,  were  in  all 
probability  played  with  reeds.  The  ancient 
Egyptian  Nay,  however,  of  which  two  interesting 
specimens  were  found  by  Mr.  John  Gar-  ^ 
stang  in  1903,  was  a rudimentary  flute,  H 
the  tone  of  which  was  excited  by  blow*  H 

ing  directly  across  the  cut  end  of  a reed.  j |j 

One  example  of  the  Nay  is  here  figured.1  Eg 
Hence  there  is  clear  evidence  that,  after  !/rj 
eliminating,  from  the  many  instruments  H 
called  flutes  in  translations,  all  thoso 
which  are  strictly  reed  instruments,  there  i j t: 
remain,  of  very  ancient  date,  certain 
kinds  which  with  strictness  may  be  called  j 
flutes.  Whether  a lip-blown  instrument,  H 
such  as  the  Nay,  or  a flute  with  whistle  H 
mouth-piece  (see  Fiitle  Flute)  is  really  1J 
the  older,  it  Is  imjKwsible  to  say. 

The  modern  instrument,  known  as  the  H 
Transverse  Flute,  has  not  been  traced  H 
back  for  more  than  four  centuries.  It  I I 
has  a compass  of  three  octaves  from  H 
middle  C (c')  upwards,  but  in  a few  in-  ^ 
struments  the  lowest  note  is  b,  or  even  b j>. 
It  sounds  as  an  opeu  tube,  that  is  to  say  its 
length  is  approximately  that  of  the  half-wave 
of  its  lowest  note,  and  it  is  capable  of  giving 
the  natural  harmonics  in  full  sequence  in  the 
same  way  as  other  * o]>en  ’ tubes.  The  tube 
is  plugged  with  a cork  or  stopper  at  one  end, 
and  the  ‘ open  ’ condition  at  this  end  is  restored 
by  the  cutting  of  the  embouchure  or  mouth-hole 
through  the  wall  of  the  tube,  at  a distance  from 
tho  cork  of  about  one  diameter  of  the  tube. 
The  lower  lip  of  the  player  partly  covers  the 
embouchure  and  the  stream  of  air  is  directed  so 
as  to  strike  the  opposite  edge.  The  exact  action 
of  this  stream  or  air- reed  has  not  been  fully 
investigated,  but  it  is  tolerably  certain  that  it 
vibrates,  and  so  maintains  the  alternate  conden- 
sations and  rarefactions  of  the  air  column.  The 
area  of  the  mouth -hole  being  less  than  the  cross- 
section  of  the  tube,  causes  a departure  from  the 
correctness  of  the  harmonics  of  the  theoretical 
open  tube  (see  Fife),  and  in  the  history  of  the 

I Tbit  carton*  trmtrument  Is  *1111  um«I  by  the  pw»*ant*  about  the 
Nile.  The  origin*]  of  the  figure  wu  brought  from  Kgypt  by  F. 
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flute  two  modifications  of  form  have  been  in- 
troduced with  a view  to  restoring  the  desired 
correctness.  The  older  of  these  resulted  in  the 
* cone  ’ flute,  in  which  the  head-joint  is  cylindri- 
cal, and  the  lower  three-fourths  of  the  instru- 
ment is  slightly  conical  in  bore,  the  diameter 
decreasing  towards  the  foot.  In  this  way  the 
necessary  correction  was  obtained.  The  second 
modification  was  introduced  by  Theobald 
Hokum  (g.r.)  about  the  middle  of  last  century, 
and  consisted  in  a modification  of  the  bore  of  the 
head-joint,  by  a coning  on  approximately  the 
lines  of  the  ]iarabola,  the  main  body  of  the  flute 
beiug  restored  by  him  to  its  cylindrical  form. 
Thus  designed,  we  have  the  ‘ cylinder  ’ flute  of 
the  present  day,  which  for  solo  and  orchestral 
purjKXses  is  now  generally  preferred,  although 
in  military  bands  the  * cono  * flute  is  chiefly 
used. 

The  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  flute  are 
the  l>eautiful  mellowness  of  its  tone,  and  tho 
facility  it  offers  for  the  rapid  and  ‘ vocal  * 
execution  of  runs  and  shakes.  Its  tone-quality 
at  its  best  is  well  described  by  Mr.  K.  S.  Rockstro 
in  his  work,  The  Flute , as  lying  between  the 
somewhat  nasal  tone  of  the  oboe  and  the  hollow 
sound  of  the  cooing  of  a dove.  This  latter 
quality  is  duo  to  a deficiency  in  the  number  or 
strength  of  harmonic  partials,  and  is  character- 
istic of  a tube  freely  open  at  both  ends.  The 
diminishing  of  one  ojien  end  by  the  mouth-hole, 
already  noticed,  and  the  prescnco  of  the  small 
chamber  or  extension  of  length  betweeu  the 
mouth-hole  and  the  cork,  are  largely  influential 
in  giving  the  true  flute  quality,  and  the  exact 
jtosition  of  the  cork  has  a very  distinct  influence. 
Helmholtz  (Ellis's  Trans.  2nd  ed.  p.  20f») 
ap{K*ars  to  have  considered  that  the  octave  and 
twelfth  were  the  only  upper  initials  heart!,  but 
the  present  writer  found  that  when  d'  on  tho 
flute  was  sounded,  the  seventh  partial  was 
discernible,  but  with  a * no  jiartial  higher  than 
the  fifth  was  detected.  (Proceedings  Mas. 
Assoc.  1879-80,  p.  84.)  In  any  cose,  it  is  toler- 
ably certain  that  the  high  partials  which  give 
the  peculiarly  brilliant  or  even  cutting  tone  to 
some  instruments  are  absent,  or  at  least  indis- 
tinguishable. The  cylinder  flute  is  more  power- 
ful than  the  cone  instrument,  and  has  a somewhat 
bolder  tone-quality,  approaching  a little  towards 
the  reedy  character  of  tho  clarinet. 

Thereprcscntativecoue  flute  is  theeight-keyod 
instrument,  with  six  finger-holes,  six  closed  keys, 
and  two  oj>en -standing  keys,  one  to  close  the 
normally  open  d'  hole,  on  which  tho  true  scale  of 
the  flute  begins,  and  so  give  cjT,  and  the  other 
to  close  this  c$'  hole  and  give  c',  which  is  the 
lowest  note  on  this,  the  usual  instrument.  (For 
the  general  scheme  of  fingering,  see  Fingering, 
ante,  pp.  53,  54.)  The  five  closed  keys  (the 
sixth  or  long  Fkey  being  merely  an  alternative) 
give  the  five  semitones  necessary  to  convert  the 
diatonic  scale  of  cf,  in  which  the  flute  is  set,  into 
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a chromatic  scale.  The  flute  being  held  to  the 
right  from  the  lips,  and  slightly  sloping  down- 
wards, the  first,  second,  and  third  fingers  of  the 
left  hand  close  the  three  upper  holes,  and  the 
similar  fingers  of  the  right  hand  the  three  lower 
ones.  The  fingers  being  successively  raised,  the 
scale  of  L)  is  produced,  and  by  slight  modification 
of  the  embouchure  to  increase  the  pressure  of 
the  lips,  is  repeated  in  its  second  octave.  For 
the  third  octave,  cross  fingerings,  sometimes  of 
a complicated  nature,  are  used,  the  general  prin- 
ciple in  these  being  the  opening  of  holes  in  such 
positions  as  facilitate  the  subdivision  of  the 
primary  sound-waves.  The  chief  defects  of  the 
eight-keyed  cone  flute  are  the  inequality  in  the 
power  and  in  the  quality  of  the  notes.  These 
defects  are  due  to  the  necessity  of  placing  the 
holes  in  positions  which  suit  the  natural  actiou 
of  the  fingers,  and  can  only  be  lessened,  and  not 
altogether  eliminated  by  the  addition  of  extra 
key-work.  Many  players  and  makers  worked 
in  this  direction,  among  them  being  Siccama, 
Clinton,  Carte,  and  Pratten.] 

The  principles  of  the  Flute  originally  invented 
by  Captain  Gordon  of  Charles  the  Tenth's  Swiss 
Guards  and  introduced  by  Theobald  Boehm  1 in 
his  new  flute,  constructed  in  1832,  were  princi- 
pally (1)  that  each  note  should  sj**ak  indejtend- 
e utly  out  of  asingle  hole,  as  though  the  remainder 
of  the  bore  were  entirely  cut  off;  (2)  that  all  keys 
in  their  position  of  rest  should  be  permanently 
open.  He  also  aimed  at  equalising  the  difficulty 
of  the  different  keys,  some  of  which,  on  the  older 
flute,  were  notoriously  inconvenient  and  all  but 
impracticable.  For  the  left  hand,  which  occupies 
the  upper  part  of  the  instrument  next  to  the 
head,  are  four  open  keys  to  be  closed  by  the  first 
finger,  thumb  (situated  at  the  back  of  the  instru- 
ment), second,  and  third  fingers  successively. 
For  the  little  huger  of  this  hand  is  an  open  key 
producing  the  Gf  or  Ab.  On  the  right  hand 
joint  are  three  open  keys,  for  the  first,  second, 
and  ring  fingers  respectively,  with  accessory  or 
‘shake  keys  ' (which  are  normally  closed)  inter- 
posed. For  the  right  little  finger  are  the  closed 
key  of  Ds  and  the  two  open  keys  of  C#  and  C. 
In  many  flutes  mechanism,  still  worked  by  the 
right  little  huger,  is  added  to  produce  Bq  and 
even  Bb.  But  from  the  1)5  downwards  all  the 
work  is  accessory,  and  not  directly  used  in  the 
production  of  the  natural  scale.  For  this  reason 
the  instrument  is  said  to  stand  in  the  key  of  D. 
For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  each  sound  by  the 
closure  of  asirigleorifice,  a somewhat  new arrange- 
ment of  the  scale  is  necessary  on  certain  notes. 
Tlie  G,  for  instance,  in  either  octave  is  produced 
by  closing  the  five  holes  of  the  left  hand.  For 
the  F a whole  tone  below,  the  forefinger  of  the 
right  hand  is  added.  The  intermediate  F$  is 
obtained  by  depressing  the  |>ad  of  the  middle 
or  ring  fingers,  that  of  the  index  being  left  open. 
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In  the  Clarinet,  Oboe,  Bassoon,  and  other  octave- 
scaled  instruments,  the  Bb  a whole  tone  below 
C,  which  in  a I)  instrument  like  the  flute  is 
represented  by  the  Fa  below  the  middle  G,  has 
to  bo  produced  by  closing  the  Bq  and  A 5 holes 
and  lifting  an  intermediate  Bb  key,  thus  lower- 
ing the  pitch  a minor  third  and  raising  it  a semi- 
tone. The  same  method  as  that  for  the  FjJ  is 
employed  for  the  Bb  or  Aj,  which  is  produced 
by  lowering  the  Bq  a semitone  through  the 
intervention  of  a lever  actuated  by  the  fingers 
of  the  right  hand,  those  of  the  left,  middle,  and 
ring  fingers  being  left  open.  The  whole  coin- 
pass  of  the  flute  is  shown  in  the 
accompanying  illustration. 

[Although  the  cylinder  flute  is 

now  usually  fitted  with  key-work  

oil  Boehm's  system,  as  described 
above,  this  is  not  universal,  for  some  players, 
desiring  to  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  cylinder 
bore  and  large  holes 
adopted  by  Boehm  with- 
out departing  widely 
from  the  eight  - key 
fingering,  have  intro- 
duced extra  key  • work 
to  secure  the  result. 

Although  the  flute  is 
usually  iu  D,  it  is  occa- 
sionally made  iu  G,  as 
the  Alto  Flute,  and  was 
also  formerly  made  in  A 
as  the  FlCte  d'amour 
(q.v.).  In  military  bands 
the  F and  Kb  flutes 
are  used,  and  the  F in- 
strument is  also  some- 
times used  in  the  or- 
chestra, as  by  Spohr  in 
his  symphony,  ‘The 
Power  of  Sound.' 

The  Piccolo  is  pitched 
one  octave  higher  than 
the  Concert  Flute,  and 
its  highest  notes  are  the 
sharpest  ordinarily  used 
in  music. 

The  illustrations  show 
the  eight  - keyed  cone 
and  the  Boehm  cylinder 
flutes.] 

The  literature  of  the 
Flute  is  so  extensive  as 
hardly  to  admit  of  illus- 
tration within  moderate 
limits.  Bach  uses  it  freely  both  as  an  obbligato 
instrument  and  in  concerted  passages,  and  ever 
since  his  timo  it  has  held  a prominent  place  in 
the  band.  In  the  scores  of  his  works  it  is  some- 
times marked  Travtrsitrc  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  Flute-h-bec. 

Haydn,  both  in  his  Symphonies  and  in  his 
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Oratorios,  awards  it  the  same  prominence.  The 
Trio  for  three  Flutes  in  the  ' Creation  ’ may  be 
named  as  an  illustration. 

Handel  usually  ajiecilies  the  * German  ’ Flute, 
and  often  indicates  its  importance  by  the  words 
‘with  the  accompaniment  of  a German  Flute.' 
It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  the  players  of 
his  day  were  able  to  make  themselves  heard 
with  the  few  flutes  then  allotted  to  the  Orchestra 
against  the  largo  numbers  of  Obocsand  Bassoons. 
In  the  Handel  Commemoration  in  Westminster 
Abbey  in  1784,  there  were  six  Flutes  against 
twenty-six  Oboes  and  twenty-six  Bassoons, 
besides  twelve  Trumpets  and  the  same  number 
of  Horns.  Handel  produces,  however,  a magnifi- 
cent effect  in  the  Dead  March  in  ‘ Saul  ’ by  the 
simple  employment  of  two  Flutes  moving  in 
thirds  against  the  reiterated  bass  of  the  kettle- 
drum. 

Mozart,  except  in  some  of  his  Symphonies, 
which  were  obviously  written  for  a small  band, 
freely  scores  for  this  instrument.  The  opera 
of  the  * Zauberflbtc  ’ derives  its  name  from  it. 
There  are  also  two  Concertos  for  solo  Flute  and 
Orchestra  in  G and  D,  and  one  for  Flute  and 
Harp  amoug  his  works  (Kbchel,  313,  314, 
299). 

Beethoven,  Mendelssohn,  and  all  later  writers, 
give  it  the  leading  part  of  the  wind  in  all  their 
compositions.  The  solo  shortly  after  the  trumpet 
flourishes  in  the  Overture  to  ‘ Leonora  No.  3 ’ will 
not  be  forgotten,  or  the  lovely  j»rt  for  two  flutes 
in  thesccond  movement  of  the  Italian  Symphony. 
Schumann  also  has  introduced  a prominent  ca- 
denza for  it  iu  the  Finale  to  his  B flat  Symphony. 
The  difficult  aeeomjtanimerit  to  the  Run/  des 
Vaches,  played  by  the  Oboe,  in  Rossini’s  Over- 
ture to  ‘ William  Tell  ’ affords  a good  illustration 
of  the  mechanical  complexities  which  this  flexible 
and  ugile  instrument  is  com pe tent,  and  conse- 
quently is  expected,  to  surmount.  I n a dramatic 
sense  it  is  used  by  Mendelssohn  in  the  sacrificial 
chorus  ‘0  be  gracious’  in  ‘St.  Paul,’  and  by 
Gnftry  in  ‘ Andromaque,’  in  which  the  part  of 
Andromache  is  always  accompanied  by  three 
flutes, 

Tho  most  voluminous  writer  for  the  Flute  was 
probably  Quanta,  who  comjiosed  200  solas  and 
300  concertos  for  Frederick  the  Great  alone. 
But  the  instrument  had  a distinguished  writer, 
Kuhlau,  as  the  special  exponent  of  its  powers 
and  beauty.  This  eminentcontrapnutistde voted 
nearly  the  whole  of  his  short  life  to  Flute  com- 
positions. This  singular  fact  has  been  accounted 
for  by  the  statement  that  an  amateur  flute  player 
of  positionemployed  him  constantly  and  liberally 
in  writing  them.  Kuhlau  has  been  termed  the 
‘ Beethoven  of  the  Flute.’  It  will  be  seen  from 
the  list  given  below  that  Solos,  Duets.  Trios, 
and  even  Quartets  for  Flutes,  areamong  his  volu- 
minous works.  Indeed,  but  for  a fire  which 
destroyed  the  composer’s  manuscripts,  their 
number  would  be  at  least  threefold.  Such  as 


are  extant  afford  inestimable  models  of  construc- 
tion and  originality. 

Flute  Music, 

Mozaht. — Grand  duo  in  G,  op.  76  ; Andante 
in  C,  Concerto  in  G,  Rondo  in  D,  op.  86. 

SroHIt.—  Concerto  in  modo  di  Seen  a Cantante, 
op.  47. 

• W KREK. — Rom  an/a  Sicilians  in  G minor,  with 
Orchestra ; Trio  for  Flute,  Violoncello,  and 
Pianoforte,  op.  63. 

Beethoven. — Serenade  for  Flute,  Violin,  and 
Alto,  op.  25. 

Haydn. — Two  Trios  for  two  Flutes  and  Violon- 
cello. 

Kuhlau. — Three  grand  Trios  for  three  Flutes, 
op.  13  ; Do.  do.,  op.  86  ; One  do.,  op.  90  ; 
Three  Quintets  for  Flute  and  String  Quartet  in 
D,  E,  A,  op.  61  ; Grand  Quartet  for  four  Flutes 
in  E,  op.  103  ; Six  sets  of  three  Duets  for  two 
Flutes,  ops.  10,  39,  80,  81,  87  ; Solos,  with 
Pianoforte,  op.  57  ; Three  Fantasies,  Do.  do., 
op.  95. 

Reich  a. — Quartet  for  four  Flutes  in  D,  op. 
12  ; twenty-four  Quintets  for  wind  instruments. 

Schubert. — Introduction  and  Variations  on 
‘Trockne  Blumen,’  for  Flute  and  Piano,  op. 
160.  w.  h.  8.  [Additions  iu  square  brackets 
by  P.  J.  B.  1 

flOte  iv  amour  (<  Jerm.  Liebcsflote).  An 

old  form  of  flute,  standing  in  the  key  of  A,  and 
corresponding  in  pitch  with  the  Oboe  d’ainore. 
Both  were  supposed  to  possess  a smooth  and 
fascinating  quality  of  tone,  whence  the  name 
is  derived.  w.  H.  k. 

[The  bore  of  this  variety  of  the  flute  was  but 
very  slightly  larger  than  that  of  the  ‘ concert  in- 
strument,’ and  therefore  narrow  in  proportion  to 
its  length,  and  to  this  its  jieculiar  quality  was 
in  some  measure  due.  Although  commonly 
said  to  stand  iu  key  of  A,  its  pitch  was  a minor 
third  below  the  concert  flute  in  D.  The  key 
of  the  instrument  was  therefore  B,  and  could 
only  be  said  to  be  in  A in  the  same  sense  that 
the  concert  flute  is  sometimes  said  to  be  in  C, 
from  the  fact  that  its  notes  sound  as  written. 
Strictly  shaking,  the  key  in  which  an  instru- 
ment stands  has  no  connection  with  notation, 
or  with  the  custom  of  treating  it  as  in  the 
transposing  or  non -transposing  class,  d.  j.  u.1 

FLUTE-  W OR  K.  U nder  this  head  are  grouj>ed 
all  the  fluo-stops  on  tho  organ,  of  whatever  kind, 
shape,  or  tone,  that  are  not  classed  asPitlNCliVAL- 
wouk,  or  Gedact-work,  and  it  also  includes 
various  modifications  of  these  two  classes  of  stops. 
[Flue- work.  J Thus  when  the  ‘scale 'of  the 
pipes  of  a cylindrical  stop  is  reduced  Mow  the 
proportion  essential  to  secure  the  broad  and  full 
Diapason  tone,  and  the  sound  becomes  delicate 
as  in  a Dulciana,  or  crisp  as  in  a Gamba  ; or 
when  it  is  increased  beyond  the  Diapason  scale, 
and  the  tone  becomes  thick  or  less  resonant  as 
in  the  Block-flbte,  the  stop  becomes  a member 
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of  the  ‘ flute- work.’  Also,  if  the  covers  of  the 
pipes  of  a closed  metal-stop  be  punctured,  and 
a narrow  tube — in  Germany  called  a reed,  in 
France  a chimney — bo  inserted,  the  stop  then 
becomes  a member  of  the  flute- work  under  the 
name  11  oh  r- fiotr,  FI  Ate  d chnninie , or  * Metal 
stopped- Diapason  (or  Flute)  with  chimneys." 
A unison  cylindrical  stop  will  be  occasionally 
met  with  labelled  as  a member  of  the  flute-work. 
All  stojis  the  pij>es  of  which  taj>er  upwards,  as 
the  Spitz-flute  and  Gemshorn  ; all  three-  or  four- 
sided open  wood  pijH’9,  as  the  Hohl-flbte,  Clara- 
beJla,  Wald-flute,  Oboe-flute,  and  Suabe-flute  ; 
and  most  string-toned  stojis,  as  Salicional  and 
Viol  d’Ainore, — are  members  of  the  Flute-work. 

The  invention  of  the  conical,  the  string- toned, 
and  the  other  stops  classified  as  flute-work, 
dates  back  no  farther  than  the  beginning  of  the 
16th  century.  K.  J.  H. 

FLYING  DUTCHMAN,  THE.  See  Flie- 
gende  Hollander. 

FODOR,  Joseph,  violin  player,  born  in  1752 
at  Venloo.  In  1766  he  studied  under  Franz 
Benda  at  Berlin,  and  having  acquired  great 
proficiency,  travelled  for  a number  of  years 
in  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  and  France, 
establishing  his  reputation  as  an  eminent 
violinist.  In  1794  he  went  to  St.  Petersburg, 
and  remained  there  up  to  his  death,  Oct.  3, 
1828.  S|Kihr,  who  heard  him  in  1803,  con- 
sidered him  wanting  in  feeling  and  taste,  and 
objects  to  his  unsteady  manner  of  bowing,  but 
acknowledges  his  great  technical  skill.  His 
numerous  compositions — nine  Concertos  and 
Solos  for  the  Violin,  Duos  for  Violins,  and  many 
Quartets  for  Strings,  are  well  written  and  met 
with  much  success  in  their  time.  [List  in  the 
Quellen- Lexikon.  1 The  famous  singer,  Mme. 
Fodor- Mainvielle,  was  his  daughter,  and  his 
two  younger  brothers,  Charles  and  Anton, 
were  clever  pianists  and  composers.  P.  D. 

FODOR-MAINVIKLLE,  Josephine,  cele- 
brated singer,  born  1793  in  Paris,  where  her 
father,  Joseph  Fodor  the  violinist,  had  settled 
in  1767.  In  1794  her  parents  removed  to  St. 
Petersburg,  where  she  played  both  pianoforte 
and  harp  when  only  eleven.  Three  years  after 
she  became  known  as  a singer,  and  in  1810 
made  her  first  appearance  at  the  court  theatre 
in  Fioravanti's  ‘ Cantatrici  villanelle,"  which 
was  repeated  sixty  times,  so  successful  was  her 
performance.  In  1812  she  mamed  the  actor 
Mainvielle,  And  travelled  with  him  to  Stock- 
holm, Copenhagen,  returning  to  Paris,  where 
she  was  engaged  for  the  Op^ra  Comique.  Her 
first  appearance,  August  9,  1814,  was  a com- 
parative failure  ; it  was  evident  that  French 
opera  was  not  her  province,  and  she  was  trans- 
ferred in  Nov.  of  the  same  year  to  the  Theatre 
Italien,  then  under  Mme.  Catalani’s  manage- 
ment. Here  she  remained  till  the  beginning  of 
1816,  when  she  left  for  London.  In  London  she 
sang  for  three  seasons  as  prima  donn/r,  and  was 
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listened  to  with  respect,  though  she  was  never  a 
warm  favourite.  * Don  Giovanni " was  brought 
out  at  the  King’s  Theatre  in  1817,  and  Zerlina 
was  her  best  character.  In  July  1818  she  went 
to  Italy,  returning  to  Paris  early  in  the  following 
year,  after  Catalani  had  given  up  the  opera. 
Rossini's  4 Barbiere  ’ was  then  given  for  the  first 
time  in  Paris  (Oct.  26,  1819),  and  she  played 
Rosiua,  as  well  as  Ninetta,  Agnesc , and  other 
first-rate  parts.  In  1822,  suffering  severely 
from  dyspepsia,  she  was  advised  to  try  the 
milder  climate  of  Naples,  which  so  completely 
restored  her  that  she  appeared  at  San  Carlo  as 
Desdemona,  Semirainide,  aud  Zelmira,  creating 
in  all  twenty  new  parts.  In  the  following  year 
she  sang  for  a whole  season  in  Vienna,  but 
returned  to  Naples  and  remained  there  till 
1825,  when  she  again  went  to  Paris.  On  Dec. 
9 she  appeared  in  ‘ Semiramide,"  but  her  voice 
failed  and  she  was  compelled  to  leave  the  stage. 
This  misfortune  was  followed  by  a hoarseness 
which  prevented  her  singing  again  in  Paris.  The 
management  having  declined  to  fulfil  their  con- 
tract, she  brought  a succession  of  actions  against 
them,  and  finally  accepted  a compromise  in 
1828.  After  her  return  to  Naples  her  voice  so 
far  improved  that  she  sang  again  at  San  Carlo, 
but  its  ]>cculiar  charm  was  gone,  though  her 
style  was  as  line  as  ever,  and  served  as  a model 
for  no  less  a singer  than  Henrietta  Son  tag. 
Mendelssohn  saw  a great  deal  of  her  at  Naples 
in  1831,  and  his  very  favourable  impression 
inay  be  learned  from  his  letters  (April  27,  1831). 
Her  last  appearance  was  at  Bordeaux  in  1833, 
after  which  she  retired  into  private  life. 

When  at  her  prime,  Fodor'*  voice  was  not 
only  powerful  but  extremely  sweet  and  round, 
with  a peculiarly  charming  accent,  and  a fault- 
less intonation.  She  was  very  painstaking,  and 
acquired  by  practice  a flexibility  with  which 
she  was  not  naturally  gifted.  Her  daughter 
Enricuktta,  also  a singer  of  merit,  was  very 
successful  at  the  Konigstadt  Theatre  (not  the 
Friedrich- Wilhelmstadt  Theatre)  in  Berlin,  be- 
tween the  years  1846  and  1849.  F.  O. 

F0RSTER,  Emanuel  Aloys,  composer  of 
good  chamber-music,  born  at  Nicderstein,  Glatz, 
Silesia,  Jan.  2G,  1748.  In  his  youth  he  studied 
music  by  himself,  and  composed  industriously, 
while  obeying  his  father  by  attending  the  Latin 
school,  and  working  under  him  as  an  accountant 
at  a tavern.  He  afterwards  served  in  tho 
Prussian  army,  and  in  1776  resolved  to  go  to 
Vienna  in  older  to  cultivate  music  thoroughly. 
There  he  soon  became  one  of  tho  most  valued 
teachers  of  thorough-bass  and  composition,  and 
his  works  were  universally  respected  as  the 
products  of  sound  thought  and  earnest  study. 
In  1802  ho  published  his  ‘Anleitung  zum 
Generalbass"  (Traeg)  with  146  examples,  a clear 
practical  work  still  of  value.  In  1805  it  was 
republished  by  Breitkopf  k Hiirtel,  and  a new 
edition  by  Art&ria  in  1 823.  Forster  added  three 
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supplementary  numbers  of  practical  examples,  j 
His  com]K>sitions  consist  of  forty-eight  violin  | 
quartets,  numerous  pianoforte  sonatas,  preludes  j 
and  fugues  for  organ,  Lieder,  etc.  [See  the 
list  in  the  Quell cn- Lexikon.]  He  composed  the 
variations  in  A on  an  air  from  Sarti's  ojiera  1 1 
finti  Eredi,’  which  were  long  attributed  to  Mozart, 
and  extremely  popular  ; and  which  appeared  in 
many  editions  of  Mozart’s  works.  (Kbchel,  p. 
530,  No.  289  ; Jahn’s  Mozart , ed.  1,  iv.  11  ; 
ed.  2,  ii.  137.)  Forster  was  held  in  high  esti- 
mation by  all  the  composers  of  his  own  time,  par- 
ticularly by  Beethoven , who  implies  he  had  learnt 
much  from  him.  Ho  died  at  Vienna,  Nov.  12, 
1823.  His  place  and  date  of  birth  and  death, 
much  disputed  points,  are  given  here  from  the 
Transactions  of  the  4 Ton  k tins  tier -Socie  tat,’  of 
which  he  was  a member.  [See  the  Samuulbiindt 
of  the  InL  Mm.  Ocs.  vi.  274.]  c.  F.  P. 

FOGG  I A,  Francesco,  the  last  Italian  church- 
composer  who  remained  faithful  to  the  traditions 
of  Palestrina  ; born  in  Rome  1604,  studied  under 
Cifra,  Nanini,  and  Agostini.  He  then  entered 
the  service  of  the  Elector  of  Cologne,  the  Elector 
of  Bavaria,  and  the  Archduke  Leojxrid  of  Austria 
in  turn.  After  his  return  to  Italy  he  was 
appointed  maestro  di  cappella  successively  at 
Narni,  Montetiascone,  and  the  following  churches 
iu  Rome, — Santa  Maria  in  Aquiro,  Santa  Maria 
in  Trastevere,  St.  John  Laterau  (1636*61),  San 
Lorenzo  in  Damaso,  and  Santa  Maria  Maggiore 
(1677),  which  last  jK>st  he  retained  till  his  death,  i 
Jan.  8,  1088,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Antonio.  He  is  buried  in  the  church  of  S. 
Prassede.  He  published  much  church  music  for 
from  two  to  nine  voices  [see  the  list  in  the 
Qucllcn-Lcxikon],  and  most  of  the  churches  in 
Romo  possess  some  works  by  him  in  MS. 
Martini  has  analysed  some  of  his  motets  in  the 
4Saggio  di  contrappunto.’  Liberati  calls  him 
4 il  sostegno  e il  padre  della  musica  e della  vera 
armonica  ecclesiastics.  ’ He  was  one  of  the  first 
musicians  to  write  tonal  fugues,  while  lie  was 
the  last  Italian  capable  of  composing  genuine 
church  music  in  the  polyphonic  style,  nullah 
printed  a fine  motet  by  him  in  his  ‘Vocal 
Scores. ' F.  o. 

FOLI,  Signor,  whose  real  name  was  Allan 
James  Foley,  was  born  at  Cahir,  Tipperary, 
Aug.  7,  1835,  and  in  early  life  went  to  America. 
He  was  taught  singing  at  Naples  by  the  elder 
Bisaccia,  and  in  Dec.  1862  he  made  his  debut 
at  Catania  os  Elmiro  in  ‘Otello.’  He  played 
successively  at  Turin,  Modena,  Milan,  and  in 
1864  at  the  Ituliens,  Paris.  On  June  17,  1865, 
Signor  Foli  made  a successful  debut  at  Her 
Majesty’s  as  St.  Bris  (‘Huguenots’);  on  July 
0 as  the  Second  Priest  on  the  revival  of 
4 Zaubcr flute,’  and  on  Oct.  28  as  the  Hermit  in 
4 Der  Freischutz.’  From  that  time  lie  sang 
frequently  in  Italian  at  the  three  4 patent’ 
theatres  in  upwards  of  sixty  operas,  viz.  as 
Sarastro,  Commendatore,  Marcel, Caspar,  Mephis- 


| topheles,  Sjiarafucile,  Basilio,  Assur  and  Oroo 
I (‘  Setniramide  ’),  Rodolfo  (4  Sonnambula  ’),  Bide 
I the  Bent  (‘Lucia’),  Bertram,  and  Daland  on 
the  production  of  ‘Der  Fliegende  Hollander,' 
at  Drury  Lane,  July  23,  1870,  etc.,  in  addition 
to  the  jtarts  previously  named,  in  which  his  fine 
voice — a rich  powerful  ltass  of  more  than  two 
octaves  from  E below  the  line  to  F — was  heard 
to  full  advantage. 

Signor  Foli  was  equally  well  known  as  an 
oratorio  and  concert  singer  at  all  the  important 
festivals.  He  made  his  first  appearance  in  tho 
former  on  April  25,  I860,  in  ‘Israel*  at  the 
National  Choral  Society,  but  his  first  success 
was  on  Feb.  22,  1867,  in  4 The  Creation  ’ at  the 
Sacred  Harmonic.  His  new  ]tarts  in  this  class 
included  Jacob,  on  the  production  of  Macfarren’s 
4 Joseph’  at  the  Leeds  Festival,  Sept  21,  1877, 
and  Ilerod,  on  production  of  Berlioz's  4 L’Enfance 
du  Christ  ’ under  Halle  at  Manchester,  Dec.  30, 
1880,  and  in  London,  Feb.  26,  1881.  He 
played  in  America,  at  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow, 
Vienna,  etc.  In  Russia  he  made  a conspicuous 
success  as  Cosjiar,  Moses  (which  part  he  sang 
with  success  at  the  Sacred  Harmonic),  and  as 
Pietro  in  4 Mosaniello.’  He  died  at  South]>ort, 
Oct.  20,  1899.  a.  a 

FOLK-SONG  SOCIETY.  This  Bociety  was 
definitely  established  in  London  on  June  16, 
1898,  for  tho  preservation  and  publication  of 
folk-songs  and  melodies.  The  first  President 
| was  tho  late  Lord  Herschell,  and  the  late  Sir 
John  Stainer,  with  Sir  Alexander  C.  Mackenzie, 
Sir  Hubert  Parry,  and  Professor  (now  Sir  C.  V.) 
Stanford,  were  Vice-Presidents.  Tho  original 
committee  consisted  of  Mrs.  Frederick  Beer, 
Miss  Lucy  E.  Broad  wood.  Sir  Ernest  Clarke, 
Mr.  W.  H.  Gill,  Mia.  L.  Gommc,  Messrs.  A. 
P.  Graves,  E.  F.  Jacques,  Frank  Kidson,  J.  A. 
Fuller  Maitland,  J.  P.  Rogers,  W.  Barclay 
Squire,  and  Dr.  Todhunter.  Mrs.  Kate  Lee 
was  Hon.  Secretary,  and  Mr.  A.  Kalisch  Hon. 
Treasurer.  During  the  first  year  110  members 
were  enrolled.  There  have  been  five  publica- 
tions issued  (up  to  June  1904),  and  much  useful 
work  done  in  attracting  attention  to  the  neces- 
sity of  noting  down  our  folk-songs  before  they 
are  entirely  lost  In  1904  Miss  Lucy  E.  Broad- 
wood  became  Hon.  Secretary,  and  Lord  Tenny- 
son, President  F.  K. 

FOLLIA.  Said  to  be  an  old  Spanish  dance 
for  a single  dancer — 4 ces  belles  chaconnes,  ces 
Folies  d’Espogne,’  which  the  son  of  the  seneschal 
of  Rennes  danced  to  such  perfection  (Mme.  do 
Hcvigne,  July  24,  1689).  But  really  all  that 
is  known  of  it  is  that  the  twenty-two  variations, 
or  the  theme  of  them,  which  close  Corelli’s 
twelve  solos  (op.  5)  are  entitled  Follia  ; that 
tho  same  bass  and  air,  but  with  different 
variations,  arc  given  in  the  4 Division  Violin  ’ 
as  1 Faronell’s  division  on  a ground  ’ ; that 
Vivaldi’s  op.  1,  no.  12,  is  a set  of  variations  on 
the  same  ; and  that  Hawkins  (chap.  141)  cites  it 
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as  ‘a  favourite  air  known  in  England  by  the  name 
of  FarineUi’a 1 Ground,’  composed  by  Furiuelli, 
the  uncle  of  the  singer,  who  was  court  musician 
at  Hanover  in  1684.  It  seems  to  follow  from 
this  that  the  ground,  and  not  the  treble  part, 
was  the  theme,  just  as  it  is  in  the  chaconnes  of 
Bach  and  Handel.  The  ground  is  one  on  which 
a skilful  violin  player  and  a skilful  dancer 
might  go  on  fiddling  and  dancing  ad  infinitum. 
The  following  is  Corelli's  theme  : — 


Cherubini  has  introduced  eight  bars  of  it  in 
the  opening  of  the  Overture  to  the  4 Hotelleric 
Portugaisc.’  c. 

FOOTE,  Arthur,  amongst  American  musi- 
cians of  eminence,  enjoys  the  distinction  of 
being  the  only  one  whose  education  is  wholly 
native.  He  was  born  in  Salem,  Mass.,  on  March 
5,  1853.  As  a lad  he  studied  the  pianoforte, 
and  at  fifteen  was  taken  to  H.  J.  Lang,  on 
whose  advice  he  was  entered  as  a student  of 
harmony  in  the  class  of  Stephen  A.  Emery  at 
the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music.  These 
and  all  other  musical  studies  were  interrupted 
when  lie  entered  Harvard  University.  Though 
John  K.  Paine  was  a musical  instructor  and 
chapel  organist  at  the  time,  music  had  not  yet 
been  raised  to  the  dignity  of  an  elective  study, 
nor  was  there  a musical  chair.  After  gradua- 
tion in  1874  Foote  resumed  his  musical  studies 
with  zeal,  going  to  Lang  for  lessons  on  the 
pianoforte  and  organ,  and  to  Paine  for  counter- 
joint,  canon,  fugue,  and  free  comjxreition.  His 
examination  for  the  degree  of  A.M.  conferred 
on  him  by  Harvard  University  in  1875  included 
music. 

Entering  upon  the  practice  of  his  profession 
Foote  lx-came  a church  organist  and  teacher 
of  the  pianoforte  in  Boston,  to  which  city  his 
activities  in  that  direction  have  since  been  con- 
fined. As  a composer,  however,  his  influence 
las  spread  throughout  the  States.  His  orches- 
tral comjiositions,  including  an  overture,  4 In 
the  Mountains,’  two  Suites,  in  D minor  and  E 
major,  a Sereuade  for  strings,  and  a symphonic 

i Tte*  crotmoD  English  n»mt  •**  ' FinltotU'*.'  hm  Mad ftioe  d« 
w*u»  called  ' Madam  Ganrell.* 


poem,  4 Francesca  da  Rimini,’  have  been  played 
repeatedly  by  the  orchestras  of  Boston,  New 
York,  and  Chicago,  under  the  direction  of  such 
men  as  Wilhelm  Gericke,  Theodore  Thomas, 
Emil  Paur,  ami  Frank  Van  der  Stueken  ; while 
his  cantatas,  ‘The  Farewell  of  Hiawatha,’  ‘The 
Wreck  of  the  Hesperus,’  and  4 The  Skeleton  iu 
Armour  ’ have  found  places  on  the  programmes 
of  many  other  concert  institutions.  Mr.  Foote 
has  also  made  large  excursions  into  the  fields  of 
chamber  and  church  music  and  song.  tl.  E.  K. 

FORBES,  Henry,  born  in  Loudon  in  1804, 
studied  music  under  Sir  George  Smart,  Hummel, 
Moscheles,  and  Hcrz.  He  was  an  excellent 
pianist  and  organist,  and  conductor  of  the 
Society  Armonica.  He  for  some  years  held  the 
appointment  of  organist  of  the  parish  church  of 
St.  Luke,  Chelsea.  He  gave  concerts  with  his 
brother  George  (1813-83),  organist  of  St. 
Mary’s,  Bayawator  Square,  and  author  of  many 
pianoforte  pieces,  etc.  His  published  composi- 
tions comprise  several  songs  and  a collection 
of  psalm  tunes  for  four  voices  called  ‘National 
Psalmody’  (1843).  He  also  composed  ‘The 
Fairy  Oak,’  an  opera  produced  at  Drury  Lane 
Theatre  in  1845,  and  ‘Ruth,’  an  oratorio, 
l>erformed  at  Hanover  Square  Rooms  in  1847. 
He  died  in  London,  Nov.  24,  1859.  w.  h.  h. 

FORD,  Ernest,  conductor  and  comjtoser, 
horn  at  Warminster,  Wilts,  Feb.  17,1858  ; was 
the  son  of  the  Vestry  Clerk  and  organist  of  tho 
Minster  there.  From  1868  to  1873  he  was  a 
chorister  in  Salisbury  Cathedral,  but  owing  to 
inditferent  health  was  sent  for  educational  pur- 
poses to  Weston-super-Mare.  In  1875  he  won 
the  first  Sir  John  Goss  scholarship  at  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music,  London,  where  he  studied 
under  Sullivan,  Harold  Thomas  (pianoforte), 
and  Dr.  Steggall  (organ).  In  that  year  also  he 
became  a F.(R.)C.O.  On  quitting  the  Royal 
Academy  Ford  spent  some  time  in  Paris  studying 
under  Lalo,  whence  he  went  to  America,  where, 
in  celebration  of  the  250th  anniversary  of  the 
foundation  of  Harvard  University,  a motet  by 
him,  a setting  of  the  Psalm  4 Doming  Dens,’  was 
the  chief  musical  work  performed.  At  one  time 
Ford  was  official  accompanist  at  the  .Saturday 
Popular  Concerts,  and  on  the  ojiening  of  tho 
Royal  English  Opera  House  (now’  the  Palace 
Theatre  of  Varieties)  Ford  was  selected  with 
F.  Collier  to  conduct  Sullivan’s  ‘Ivanlioe,’  the 
ojicra  with  which  the  ill-fated  opera-house 
opened.  Later  lie  became  conductor  of  the 
Trafalgar  (now  the  Duke  of  York's)  Theatre, 
where  the  comic  opera  4 The  Wedding  Eve  ’ 
was  jiroduced  in  London  with  music  revised  and 
mainly  cotnjtosed  (as  regards  the  second  and 
third  acts)  by  Ford ; and  of  the  Empire  Theatre, 
where  much  of  the  music  to  the  ballets  produced 
there  between  1894  and  1897  was  composed  by 
him.  In  1897  the  Royal  Amateur  Orchestral 
Society  elected  him  conductor,  a post  he  still 
holds  (1905).  For  some  time  he  w as  also  director 
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of  the  operatic  class  at  the  Guildhall  School  of 
Music.  Ford’s  compositions  are  in  nearly  all 
styles.  His  church  services  are  in  constant  use 
at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  Westminster  Abbey, 
and  other  principal  churches ; for  the  Empire  he 
composed  the  ballets  ‘La  Frolique,*  'Brighton 
Pier,’  ‘ Faust,’  and  ‘ La  Danse  ’ ; there  exists  a 
volume  of  beautiful  settings  of  poems  by  Shelley  ; 
while  his  ojwraa  and  0{>erett&s  include  ' Daniel 
O'Rourke  ’ (1884);  ‘ Nydia  ’ (a  duologue  by 
Justin  H.  McCarthy,  1889);  *Joan’  (Robert 
Martin,  1890) ; ‘Mr.  Jericho’  (operetta  by  H. 
Greenbank,  1893);  ‘Jane  Annie*  (libretto  by 
J.  M.  Barrie  and  Sir  A.  Conan  Doyle),  produced 
at  tho  Savoy,  May  13,  1893)  ; a cantata,  ‘The 
Evo  of  the  Festa.’  On  March  29,  1899,  lie  was 
elected  a Fellow  of  the  R.  A.  M.  R.  H.  L. 

FORD,  Thomas,  born  about  1580,  was  one 
of  the  musicians  of  Prince  Henry,  son  of  Janies  1. 
In  1607  he  published  a work  eutitled  ‘ Musicke  of 
Sundrie  Kindes.  Set  forth  in  two  Bookes.  The 
first  whereof  are  Aries  [we]  for  four  Voices  to  the 
Lute,  Orpharion,  or  Basse- Viol,  with  a Dialogue 
for  two  Voyees  and  two  Basso- Viols  in  parts 
turide  the  Lute  way.  The  Second  are  Pavens, 
Galiards,  Almaincs,  Toics,  Iigges,  Thumpes  and 
such  like,  for  two  Basse- Viols,  tho  Liera  way, 
so  made  as  the  greatest  number  may  serve  to 
play  alone,  very  easie  to  be  j»erformde.  ’ This 
work  contains  the  beautiful  four- part  songs 
‘ Since  first  1 saw  your  face,  ’ and  ‘ There  is  a 
ladie  sweet  and  kind.’  [In  1611  he  was  one  of 
the  musicians  of  Henry,  Prince  of  Wales,  at  a 
salary  of  £30  a year,  soon  afterwards  increased 
to  £40.  In  1626  it  was  doubled,  on  his  becom- 
ing a member  of  the  King's  baud.]  Ford  con- 
tributed two  anthems  to  Leighton's  * Teares  or 
Lamcntacions  of  a Sorrowfull  Soule,’  1614.  He 
coni|K)sed  some  canons  and  rounds  printed  in 
Hilton’s  ‘Catch  that  Catch  can,'  and  an  anthem 
4 Let  God  arise,’  printed  in  the  Anthems  by 
Madrigal  Composers  of  the  Mus.  Antiq.  Society. 
He  was  buried  at  S.  Margaret's,  Nov.  17, 
1648.  w.  h.  H.  : corrections  and  additions 
from  Did.  of  Nat.  Biog. 

FORK  EL,  Johann  Nicolaus,  a meritorious 
though  overrated  writer  on  the  history  and 
theory  of  music,  son  of  a shoemaker,  born  Feb. 
22,  1749,  at  Meeder  near  Coburg;  educated 
himself  by  the  study  of  Mattheson's  Vollkom - 
metier  Capellmeister.  Having  a fine  voice  he 
was  appointed  chorister  at  Luneburg  in  1762, 
and  four  years  later  ‘ Chorprafect  ’ at  Schwerin, 
lu  1769  he  entered  the  university  of  Gottingen 
to  study  law,  but  soon  occupied  himself  exclu- 
sively with  music,  and  became  organist  of  the 
university  church.  In  1778  he  was  appointed 
director  of  music  to  the  University  and  grad- 
uated as  doctor  of  philosophy  in  1780.  [He 
conducted  the  weekly  concerts  of  the  Akademie 
from  1779  to  1815.]  On  the  death  of  Emanuel 
Bach  lie  hoped  to  have  bceu  a pointed  his 
successor  at  Hamburg,  but  Schwenke  obtained 


the  post,  and  Forkel  remained  at  Gottingen  till 
his  death,  March  17,1818.  He  is  best  known  as  a 
musical  critic  and  historian.  His  first  work,  Leber 
die  Theorie  der  Mturik,  etc.  (Cramer,  Gottingen, 
1774,  republished  in  1777),  a pamphlet  urging 
the  foundation  of  lectures  on  music  at  Gottingen, 
was  followed  by  many  others,  especially  Musik- 
alisch  kritische  Bibliothek,  3 vols.  (Gotha,  1778), 
containing  violent  attacks  on  Gluck’s  ‘Iphigenie 
in  Aulide’ ; fiber  die  beat*  Einrichinng  bjfentliehcr 
Homeric,  1779  ; Oetuiuere  Beatimmuny , etc., 
1780  ; the  Mus.  Almanack  /Ur  Deutschland  for 
1782,  1783,  1784,  and  1789,  containing  parti- 
culars (not  always  trustworthy)  as  to  novelties 
in  music  ; his  Allgemeine  Oesehichte  der  Jfueik, 
2 vols.  (Leipzig,  1788  and  1801),  founded  on 
Hawkins,  Burney,  and  Marpurg,  now  super- 
seded, but  interesting  as  a literary 1 curiosity  ; 
Oesehichte  der  It alien ischcn  (Jjtcr,  2 vols.  (Leipzig, 
1789),  a translation  of  Arteaga’s  book;  and 
Allgemeine  LUcratur  der  Musik  (Leipzig,  1792), 
his  most  important  work.  This  book,  which 
shows  tho  amount  of  his  knowledge  aud  reading, 
is  the  foundation  of  Becker’s  Systemaiisch- 
chronologischc  Daratellung  der  in  usikal ischcn 
LUcratur.  Forkel  was  the  first  to  attempt  a 
biography  of  Bach  ( Ueber  J.  S.  B.’s  Leben f 
/Const. , und  Kuustwcrke.  Leipzig,  1802),  trans- 
lated into  English  under  the  title  Life  of  J.  S. 
Bach , with  a critical  review  of  his  compositions 
(London,  1820).  As  he  knew  little  of  Bach's 
great  sacred  vocal  works,  he  treats  him  mainly 
from  the  point  of  view  of  tho  organ  and  clavier, 
but  the  book  will  always  remain  as  the  founda- 
tion of  all  subsequent  Lives  of  the  great  musician. 
[Among  his  musical  compositions  may  be  men- 
tioned the  oratorios  ‘Hiskias,’  1789,  and  ‘Die 
Hirten  bey  der  Krippe,’  four  cantatas  for  chorus 
and  orchestra,  clavier  concertos,  and  many  sonatas 
and  variations  for  harpsichord.  Qucllen-Lcxikon .] 

The  royal  library  at  Berlin  contains  an  interest- 
ing sjiecimen  of  Forkel's  labours.  This  is  a large 
volume  of  church  music  of  the  16th  century, 
scored  by  himself,  and,  though  printed,  unique. 
It  was  intended  to  form  tho  first  volume  of  a 
series  of  examples  illustrating  the  history  of 
music,  and  was  undertaken  at  the  instance  of 
Sonuleithner  of  Vicuna.  The  plates  were  en- 
graved in  Leipzig,  and  the  proofs  were  already 
in  Forkel’s  hands,  when  the  French  took  tho 
city  in  1806,  and  seized  everything  in  the  shape 
of  metal  to  be  converted  into  bullets.  His  plates 
having  been  thus  destroyed  Forkel  had  the  proof- 
sheets  bound,  and  this  is  the  copy  now  at  Berlin. 
Tho  masses  it  contains  are  taken  from  'Missae 
tredecim  . . . Norinbergae  . . . arte  Hieronymi 
Oraphei,  1539.’  and  ‘Liber  quindecim  Mis- 
sarum  . . . Norimbergae  apud  Joh.  Petreium, 
1539.’  f.  o. 

FORLANA.  An  Italian  dance,  a favourite 
with  the  Venetian  gondoliers.  It  is  in  6-8  or 

1 AfUr  Knrkri'i  SchwJrkert.  the  puhlUher.  offered’  Um 
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6-4  time,  but  jioasesses  no  sjiecial  characteristics. 
An  example  of  thia  dance  may  be  found  in  J.  8. 
Bach's  suite  for  orchestra  in  C major.  The 
following  quotation  of  the  ojiening  bars  of  a 
forlana  of  the  17th  century  is  from  F.  L.  Schu- 
bert's Die  Tanzmutik. 


FORM.  The  means  by  which  unity  and  pro- 
portion are  arrived  at  in  musical  works  are  the 
relative  distribution  of  keys  and  harmonic  bases 
on  the  one  hand,  and  of  • subjects ' or  figures  or 
melodies  ou  the  other ; and  this  distribution  is 
called  the  Foiim  of  the  work.  The  order  of 
distribution  varies  greatly  with  the  conditions. 
Music  set  to  poetry  w ith  a • burden  ’ to  each 
verse  would  naturally  adopt  the  form  of  repeating 
the  samo  melody  to  each  recurrence  of  the 
burden  ; and  when  the  wools  implied  similar 
circuiastances  and  feclingswould  adopt  repetition 
of  similar  or  allies!  phrases.  In  dramatic  works 
the  order  of  distribution  must  vary  with  the 
development  of  the  emotional  crises,  and  in  such 
cases  will  be  rather  a distribution  of  culminations 

and  gradationsofin  tensity  of  passionandemotion, 

than  the  more  obvious  one  of  key  and  figure ; 
though,  if  the  relation  between  important  figures 
of  melody  and  the  special  circumstances  to  which 
thev  are  apjrended  be  observed,  the  notion  of 
form  as  definod  by  subjects  will  still  continue  to 
be  perceptible.  Analogously,  in  music  which  is 
supposed  to  represent  some  story  or  idea,  such  as 
is  now  known  bv  the  name  of  Programme  Music, 
the  form  must  be  developed  with  the  view  of  in- 
terjireting  that  programme  truly  and  consistently. 
Such  music  may  be  compared  in  this  to  the  work 
of  a painter  who  trusts  rather  to  the  stirring 
nature  of  his  subject  than  to  the  perfection  of  its 
composition  to  engage  and  delight  the  beholders, 
while  in  a portrait  or  picture  of  less  vivid  interest 
the  element  of  composition,  following  generally 
and  easily  recognised  principles,  would  be  of  vital 
importance.  Similarly  in  programme  music  the 
composer  may  choose  to  follow  the  established 
so-called  classical  models,  bnt  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  a genius  deeply  impregnated  with 
the  spirit  of  his  subject  would  seek  to  create  a 
form  of  his  own  which  should  bo  more  in  con- 
sonance with  the  spirit  of  his  programme — even 
as  Beethoven  did  without  programme,  expressing 
some  marvellous  inner  workings  of  his  emotions, 
in  the  first  movement  of  the  Sonata  in  E,  op.  109. 
But  even  with  Beethoven,  in  the  ease  of  music 
without  either  programme  or  words  to  explain 
its  purpose,  such  irregularity  is  rare.  It  is  here 
especially  that  the  nature  and  capacity  of  the 
minds  of  the  auditors  play  an  important  part. 
Their  attention  has  to  be  retained  for  a space 


of  time,  sometimes  by  no  means  insignificant ; 
and  connection  has  to  be  established  for  them 
without  the  aid  of  words  or  other  accessories 
between  jiarts  of  the  movement  which  appear  at 
considerable  distance  from  each  other,  and  the 
whole  must  be  so  contrived  that  the  impression 
upon  the  most  cultivated  hearer  shall  be  one  of 
unity  and  consistency.  In  such  a case  Form  will 
inevitably  play  an  important  part,  la-coming  more 
and  more  complex  and  interesting  in  proportion 
to  the  development  of  readiness  of  comprehension 
in  the  auditors.  The  adoption  of  a form  which 
is  quite  beyond  the  intellectual  standard  of  those 
for  whom  it  is  intended  is  a waste  of  valuable 
work  ; but  a perfect  adaptation  of  it  to  their 
highest  standard  is  both  the  only  means  of  lead- 
ing them  on  to  still  higher  things,  and  the  only 
starting-point  for  further  progress.  From  this 
it  will  be  seen  that  in  musical  works  which  arc 
connected  with  words  or  programme— whether 
choruses,  songs,  arias,  or  ballads,  etc.- — Form  is 
dependent  on  tho  words  ; and  such  works,  as  far 
as  they  ure  reducible  to  any  definable  system, 
are  reducible  only  to  the  simplest,  and  such  as 
admits  of  infinite  latitude  of  variation  within  its 
limits.  But  in  instrumental  music  there  1ms 
been  a steady  and  perceptible  growth  of  certain 
fundamental  principles  by  a process  that  is 
wonderfully  like  evolution,  from  the  simplest 
couplings  of  rejieated  ideas  by  a short  link  of 
some  sort,  up  to  tho  complex  but  consistent 
completeness  of  tho  great  instrumental  works  of 
Beethoven. 

There  can  hardly  be  any  doubt  that  tho  first 
attempts  at  Form  in  music  were  essentially  un- 
conscious and  unpremeditated.  Therefore  if  any 
conformity  be  observed  in  the  forms  of  early 
music  derived  from  various  sources,  it  would 
seem  to  indicate  a sort  of  consensus  of  instinct  on 
the  part  of  the  composers  which  will  be  the  true 
startiugqtoint  of  its  posterior  development.  It 
must  be  remarked  by  way  of  jiarenthesis  that  ill 
tho  early  doys  of  modem  music — apart  from  the 
ecclesiastical  music  of  tho  Roman  Church — the 
instrumental  and  vocal  orders  were  not  nearly  so 
distinct  as  they  are 1 now,  for  the  tendency  to 
strongly  and  clearly  marked  distinction  in  kind 
is  notoriously  a matter  of  slow  growth.  Hence 
examples  may  be  drawn  with  perfect  safety  from 
both  kinds  wherever  they  con  bo  found. 

The  first  basis  of  true  Form,  apart  from  the 
balance  of  groups  of  rhythms,  is  essentially 
repetition  of  Borne  sort,  and  what  is  most  vital 
to  the  question  is  tlie  manner  of  the  rejietition. 
The  simplest  and  most  elementary  kind  is  the 
repetition  of  a phrase  or  bit  of  melody  with  a 
short  passage  in  the  middle  to  connect  the  two 
statements.  As  an  early  example  of  this  form 
may  lie  taken  an  ancient  German  chorale,  ‘Jesus 
Christus  nnser  Heiland,  Dcr  dcu  Tod  iiberwand ' 
(1535),  which  is  as  follows : — 

■ For  ttuUiM*.  the  old  English  madrigals  were  published  aa  ‘ apt 
| lor  Viols  and  Volcoa." 
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In  this  the  bars  bracketed  are  the  same,  and  the 
phrase  which  connect*  them  is  very  short ; and 
the  whole  presents  about  as  simple  and  un- 
sophisticated a specimen  of  Form  as  could  well 
be  conceived.  The  simple  Iwvsis  of  which  this  is 
a type  is  the  origin  of  the  Rondo- form,  which 
has  survived  witli  great  variety  and  modification 
of  treatment  till  the  present  day.  The  first 
advances  upou  the  above  example  which  offer 
any  points  of  interest  seem  to  be  in  cases  where 
we  find  either  a contrast  aimed  at  in  the  passage 
which  forms  the  link,  or  a number  of  repetitions 
succeeding  one  another,  with  differences  in  the 
passages  connecting  them.  These  two  consti- 
tute the  two  great  branches  through  which 
this  primitive  idea  diverged  into  thousands  of 
Arias,  Liedcr,  Nocturnes,  Romauces,  Scherzos, 
and  other  lyrical  pieces  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  movement  which  still  retains  its  name  of 
Rondo  on  the  other.  As  an  early  example  of 
the  first  we  may  take  the  song  ‘ Roland  courez 
aux  armes ' from  Lully’s  opera  * Roland,’  which 
is  too  long  for  insertion  here,  hut  will  l>e  found 
in  the  136th  chapter  of  Hawkins’s  History  of 
Music.  In  this  there  are  twelve  lars  of  melody 
in  C,  concluding  in  that  key  ; followed  by  twelve 
more  bars,  in  which  there  is  modulation  first  to 
the  relative  minor  A,  and  then  to  the  dominant 
koy  < i major,  in  which  key  this  portion  concludes ; 
after  which  the  first  twelve  bars  are  resumed 
precisely  as  at  first,  and  so  the  whole  concludes. 
Here  the  employment  of  modulation  in  the  con- 
necting passage  is  a strong  element  of  contrast, 
and  indicates  a considerable  advance  in  musical 
ideas  on  the  obscure  tonality  of  the  preceding  ex- 
ample. On  tho  other  hand,  almost  contemporary 
with  Lully,  there  arc,  in  the  works  of  Couperin, 
numerous  s]>ecimens  of  the  Rondo,  consisting  of 
a number  of  reiK*titions,  with  differences  in  the 
connecting  ivassages.  In  those  the  passage  with 
which  the  movement  commences  is  rei>eatod  over 
and  over  again  Inwiily  and  without  disguise,  and 
separate  short  passages,  of  similar  length  but 
varying  character,  are  put  in  between.  Cou|»crin 
was  {karticularly  fond  of  the  Rondo-form,  and 
examples  may  be  found  in  profusion  in  his 
works.  The  one  which  is  perhaps  best  known 
and  most  available  for  reference  is  the  ‘ Passa- 
caille  en  Rondeau,'  published  in  the  complete 
edition  of  Brahms  and  Chrysandcr,  vol.  i.  p. 
152.  A |K)int  specially  ohservablo  in  them  is 
the  rigidity  and  absence  of  any  attempt  at 
sophistication  in  the  process.  Tho  sections  are 
like  crude  squares  and  circles  fitted  together  into 


a design,  and  no  attempt,  or  very  little  at  best, 
is  made  to  soften  off  the  outlines  by  making 
the  sections  pass  into  one  another.  The  chief 
subject  is  distinct  and  the  episodes  are  distinct, 
and  tho  number  of  repetitions  seems  to  depend 
solely  on  the  caj>acity  of  the  comj>oser  to  put 
something  in  between.  Still  it  is  clear  that  the 
virtue  of  contrasts  both  of  style  and  of  key  is 
appreciated,  though  the  range  of  modulation  is 
extremely  limited.  It  is  noticeable,  moreover, 
as  illustrating  the  i>oint  of  view  from  which 
Form  at  that  time  was  regarded,  when  recognised 
as  such,  that  the  divisions  of  the  Rondo  are 
marked  with  extra  emphasis  by  a Fcrmata  or 
jiause.  From  this  to  such  a Rondo  as  we  find 
in  the  Partita  in  C minor  of  Bach  is  a great 
step.  Here  there  are  no  strongly  marked  divi- 
sions to  stiffen  the  movement  into  formality, 
but  it  flows  on  almost  uninterruptedly  from  first 
to  last.  The  episodes  modulate  more  freely, 
and  there  is  not  such  rigid  regularity  in  the 
reappearance  of  the  main  subject.  It  appears 
once  outside  of  the  principal  key,  and  (which  is 
yet  more  imjiortaut)  is  brought  in  at  the  end 
in  an  extremely  happy  variation  ; which  is 
prophetic  of  Beethoven’s  favourite  practice  of 
putting  identical  ideas  in  different  lights.  The 
next  stage  of  development  of  this  form — and 
that  probably  rather  a change  than  an  improve- 
ment on  the  above  beautiful  little  specimen  of 
Bach  — is  the  Rondo  of  Haydn  and  Mozart. 
Their  treatment  of  it  is  practically  the  same  as 
Couperin's,  but  in  many  cases  is  strongly  modified 
by  the  more  important  and  elal>orate  ‘ First- 
movement-form,’  which  by  their  time  had  grown 
into  clearness  of  system  and  definition.  The 
Rondo-forni,  pure  and  simple,  has  remained  till 
now  much  as  it  was  in  Couperin’s  time,  gaining 
more  in  expansion  than  in  change  of  outline. 
Even  the  great  Rondo  of  Beethoven’s  ‘Wald- 
stein  * Sonata  (op.  53)  consists  of  the  repetition 
of  a subject  of  some  length  interspersed  w ith 
episodes  ; with  modifications  in  the  length  of  the 
episodes  and  the  repetition  of  one  of  them,  and 
a great  Coda  founded  on  the  principal  subject  to 
couclude  with.  The  further  consideration  of  the 
Rondo  as  affected  by  the  ‘ first  movement  * form 
must  be  {>osti>oned  till  after  the  examination  of 
the  latter. 

By  the  sido  of  the  primitive  Rondo  al»ove 
quoted  a form  more  complex  in  principle  is  found. 
In  this  form  the  relations  of  harmonic  roots  come 
largely  into  play,  but  its  most  striking  and 
singular  feature  is  the  manner  of  the  repetition 
by  which  it  is  characterised.  And  in  this  case 
examples  drawn  from  various  early  sources  which 
agree  in  the  peculiar  manner  of  the  repetition 
will  be  of  value,  as  above  indicated.  In  this 
form  the  movement  is  divided  into  two  halves, 
and  these  again  into  two  sections.  The  first 
half,  or  complete  period,  comprises  asortof  rough 
balance  between  the  amount  which  tends  to  the 
Tonic  and  the  amount  which  tends  to  the  I)omi- 
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nant,  thereby  indicating  the  division  into  two 
sections  ; and  thesecond  half  begins  with  passages 
which  have  more  freedom  in  the  distribution  of 
their  roots,  which  constitutes  its  first  section,  and 
ends  with  a quotation  of  the  last  bars  or  figures 
of  the  first  half,  which  constitutes  its  second 
section.  This  will  be  best  understood  from  an 
example.  The  following  is  a very  early  specimen 
of  the  dance  tunc  called  a * Braille  ’ or  * Brawl,' 
from  the  ' Orchesographie  ’ of  Thoinot  Arbeau 


In  this  it  will  be  observed  that  the  first  half 
of  the  little  tune  is  divided  at  («)  by  the  strong 
emphasis  on  the  Dominant,  from  which  point 
it  returns  to  the  Tonic,  and  so  ( loses  the  first 
half.  The  second  half,  commencing  at  (6),  can 
easily  be  perceived  to  have  a freer  harmonic 
liasis  than  either  of  the  first  sections,  and  so 
leads  the  mind  away  from  the  Tonic  and  Domi- 
nant centres  in  order  that  they  may  come  in 
fresh  again  for  the  conclusion  ; and  havingcarried 
the  figure  on  to  an  ap]>arently  disproportionate 
length  (which  serves  the  excellent  purpose  of 
breaking  the  monotony  of  constant  j»airs  of  bars), 
finally,  at  (e),  resumes  the  little  tailpiece  of  the 
first  half  and  thereby  clenches  the  whole  into 
completeness.  The  manner  in  which  this  answers 
the  requirements  of  artistic  construction  is  very 
remarkable,  and  it  will  bo  found  hereafter  that 
it  does  so  throughout  on  a precisely  similar 
scheme,  in  miniature,  to  that  of  a 19th  century 
Symphony  movement.  It  would  be  natural  to 
suppose  that  thin  was  pure  accident  if  there 
were  not  other  ancient  examples  of  the  same 
form  coming  from  the  most  opposite  sources. 
The  above  Branle  is  a French  dance  tune  ; if  we 
turn  from  it  and  take  the  most  famous  German 
Chorale,  * Ein’  feste  Burg’  (1529),  the  principles 
of  its  construction  will  be  found  to  be  identical. 
It  is  so  well  known  that  it  is  needless  to  quote 
it.1  It  will  be  sufficient  to  point  out  that  the 
first  half  of  the  tune  ends  at  the  conclusion  of  | 
the  second  line  ; and  of  this  half  the  first  line 
ends  on  the  Ik>minant  and  the  second  on  the 
Tonic,  precisely  as  in  the  Branle  ; and  it  is  then 
repeated  for  the  third  and  fourth  lines.  The 
music  to  the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth 
lines  answers  to  the  passage  totween  ( b ) and  (e) 
in  the  Branle,  and  like  it  presents  a variety  of 
harmonic  bases  ; and  to  clench  it  all  together 
the  music  of  the  second  line  is  quoted  to  conclude 
with,  precisely  as  is  the  little  tailpiece  of  the 
first  half  in  the  Branle.  It  is  imj)OBsiblc  not  to 

1 It  la  in  toJ.  i p.  771. 


feel  the  force  of  this  as  a point  of  musical  form 
when  it  is  once  realised  ; it  has  the  effect  of 
completeness  fora  short  tune  which  is  unrivalled. 
If  we  turn  to  far  other  sources  we  shall  find  an 
early  English  specimen  in  the  well-known  * Since 
first  I saw'  your  face’  (1607),  in  which  the 
second  and  last  line  will  again  be  found  to  be 
identical,  and  the  other  points  of  the  scheme  to 
conform  in  like  manner.  Even  in  Italy,  where 
the  value  of  form  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
so  readily  appreciated  as  by  Teutons,  we  find 
a little  Siufonia  for  flutes  in  Giacomo  Peri’s 
4 Euridice  ‘ (1600) — the  first  musical  drama  per- 
formed in  modern  Europe — which  at  least  has 
the  one  important  feature  of  repeating  a little 
characteristic  figure  of  the  cadence  of  the  first 
half  to  conclude  the  whole.  It  must  not  be  sup- 
l>o«ed  that  this  form  was  by  any  means  universal 
so  early  as  the  middle  of  the  16th  century — a 
time  when  notions  of  harmony  proper,  as  aj>art 
from  polyphony,  were  hut  dawning,  and  the 
musical  scales  and  keys  as  we  now  know  them 
were  quite  vague  and  unsettled.  It  is  wonderful 
enough  that  there  should  lie  any  examples  of 
Form  at  all  in  such  a state  of  musical  language  ; 
for  Form  as  now  recognised  depends  greatly  upon 
those  two  very  elements  of  harmonic  liases  and 
relatioti  of  keys  ; so  that  what  was  then  done  in 
those  departments  must  have  been  done  by  in- 
stinct But  by  the  middle  of  the  17th  century 
musical  knowledge  in  these  respects  was  much 
more  nearly  complete,  and  the  rcojhj  of  composers 
proportionately  widened.  Accordingly  we  find 
a greater  freedom  in  the  treatment  of  forms  ; 
but  the  outline  of  the  same  form  on  a larger 
scale  is  found  to  predominate  in  the  instrumental 
works  of  the  time,  especially  such  as  pass  under 
the  names  of  dances  ; though  it  is  prohable  that 
those  sots  of  them  which  were  called  * Suites,* 
or  ‘Sonatas,’  or  ‘Ordres,’  were  rather  purely 
musical  than  terpsichorean.  In  the  ecclesias- 
tical Sonatas  (Sonate  da  Chiesa)  the  style  still 
continues  fugal  and  polyphonic. 

It  would  be  inqtossihle  to  give  even  a faint 
idea  of  the  number  of  examples  of  this  form 
which  are  to  be  found  in  these  dance- tune  suites, 
but  it  will  l»c  well  to  take  some  typical  speci- 
mens and  indicate  the  points  in  which  they  show 
development.  In  Corelli’s  Chamber  Sonatas 
there  are  many  dear  instances.  Thus,  in  the 
! Giga  of  Sonata  IV.  of  the  * Opera  Quarto, ’ there 
is  the  usual  division  into  two  halves.  Of  these 
the  first  is  again  divided  into  two  phrases,  the 
first  phrase  all  in  the  Tonic  key,  D ; the  second 
then  modulating  to  the  key  of  the  Dominant  and 
closing  in  it.  The  second  half  logins  with  a 
sort  of  development  of  the  figures  of  the  first 
jiart,  then  modulates  to  nearly  related  keys,  and 
after  ] Missing  back  to  the  original  key  concludes 
with  a quotation  of  the  last  few  bars  of  the 
first  half.  In  this  scheme  there  are  two  ]toints 
of  advance  on  the  previous  examples  ; the  first 
|>art  concludes  in  what  we  will  henceforward 
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call  the  complementary  key,  or  key  of  the  Domin- 
ant, instead  of  merely  passing  to  it  and  back 
and  closing  in  the  princi|>al  key — by  that  means 
establishing  more  clearly  the  balance  between  it 
and  the  principal  key  ; and  secondly,  the  first 
part  of  the  second  half  of  the  movement  presents 
some  attempt  at  a development  of  the  features 
of  the  subjects  of  the  first  part,  and  real  free 
modulation.  The  Correutc  and  Giga  of  the 
seventh  Sonata  of  the  ‘ Opera  Sccouda  ’ aro  also 
remarkably  clear  specimens  of  repetition  of  the 
end  of  the  first  part  as  a conclusion  to  the  whole, 
since  full  six  bare  in  each  are  repeated.  Both  ex- 
amples are,  however,  inferior  to  the  above-quoted 
Giga  in  resjiect  of  the  conclusion  of  the  first  part 
being  in  the  principal  key — like  the  older 
examples  first  quoted  as  typical — though  like 
that  Giga  they  are  aujierior  to  the  older  examples 
in  the  free  modulations  and  reference  to  the 
conspicuous  figures  of  the  subjects  in  the  first 
section  of  the  second  half  of  the  movements. 

Domenico  Scarlatti  (1683-1757)  was  a con- 
temporary of  Handel  and  Bach,  being  but  two 
years  their  senior ; nevertheless  he  must  bo 
considered  as  historically  prior  to  them,  inasmuch 
as  the  very  power  of  their  genius  would  make 
them  rather  the  prophets  of  what  was  to  come 
than  representatives  of  prevalent  contemporary 
ideas.  Domenico  Scarlatti  left  mauy  examples 
of  Studies  or  Sonatas  which  are  essentially 
expansions  of  the  plan  of  the  original  Branle. 
In  some  the  first  port  concludes  in  the  principal, 
and  in  some  in  the  complementary  key,  either 
Dominant  or  relative  major.  A very  extended 
example  is  found  in  a Study  in  D minor,  Allegro 
(No.  7 of  a set  of  * Pieces  pour  le  Clavecin ' 
published  by  Cramer).  In  this  there  is  tiret  a 
section  chiefly  in  I)  minor,  which  modulates  to 
F,  the  relative  major,  and  concludes  in  that  key 
— altogether  twenty- two  bare  ; and  then  another 
section,  of  twenty-one  bare,  all  in  F major,  and 
closing  in  that  key.  This  concludes  the  first 
half,  which  corresponds  with  the  first  half  of 
a modern  Sonata  movement.  The  second  half 
sets  out  with  a reference  to  the  first  subject  in 
F,  and  then  modulates  freely  to  various  keys, 
ultimately  closing  in  the  original  key  of  D minor, 
and  there  taking  up  the  thread  of  the  latter 
section  of  the  first  half  of  the  movement,  and 
giving  the  whole  twenty-one  liars  almost  identi- 
cally, transposed  from  the  original  key  of  F into 
the  principal  key  of  D.  The  descent  of  this  move- 
ment from  the  dance  type  is  sufficiently  clear 
without  again  going  over  the  ground.  Its  mast 
conspicuous  advance  is  in  its  relative  extension, 
twenty- two  bare  corresponding  to  two  in  the 
original  example,  and  the  other  divisions  being  in 
proportion.  The  free  modulation  of  the  second 
half  of  the  movement  is  the  strict  counterpart 
on  a large  scale  of  the  changing  harmonic  basis 
in  the  Branle,  and  this  is  an  advance  duo  to  the 
great  increase  of  musical  knowledge  and  re- 
sources. Iu  other  respects  the  similarity  between 


the  typical  progenitor  and  its  descendant  is 
sufficiently  clear.  D.  Scarlatti's  works  are 
almost  universally  a great  advance  on  Corelli  in 
the  clear  definition  of  the  subjects  and  the  variety 
of  the  rhythms,  which  enables  him  to  approach 
much  more  nearly  to  modern  ideas  in  what  is 
called  the  ‘development'  of  the  subjects  ; though 
it  is  true  that  a mere  patchwork  of  short  subjects 
stated  one  after  another  often  serves  the  purpose 
with  him  of  the  more  continuous  and  artistic 
modem  development.  It  will  also  l»e  noticed 
that  Scarlatti  generally  abandons  the  names  of 
the  dance  tunes  while  retaining  their  forms. 

There  were  other  contemporaries  of  Bach  and 
Handel  who  must  be  noticed  before  them  for  the 
Bamc reasons  as  Scarlatti.  Their  worksgenerally 
present  the  feature  of  extensive  repetition  of  the 
lost  section  of  the  first  ]*Art  as  a conclusion  to  the 
whole,  iu  a very  marked  manner.  Thus  in  a 
Corrente  from  a Suite  by  Domenico  Zipoli  (bom 
1685)  precisely  the  same  system  is  observable  as 
in  the  example  by  Scarlatti.  And  in  a Sonata 
by  AVagenseil  (bom  1715)  in  F,  op.  1,  the  first 
movement  is  a very  extended  specimen  of  the 
same  kind  ; and  the  Inst  movement,  a Minuetto, 
is  remarkable  for  the  great  length  of  the  phraso 
repeated.  The  first  half  of  the  movement  is  hut 
sixteen  bare,  of  which  the  latter  twelve  arc  all 
in  the  Dominant  key  ; and  the  whole  of  these 
twelve  bare  are  repeated  at  the  conclusion,  the 
first  four  having  been  disposed  of  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  preceding  ‘development,’  as 
in  the  Study  of  Scarlatti. 

Bach  and  Handel  present  an  extraordinary 
variety  of  forms  in  their  works.  Some  are  iden- 
tical with  the  form  of  the  Branle  and  ‘ Kin’  feate 
Burg' ; others  are  like  the  primitive  Rondo  on  a 
very  extended  scale  ; and  many  exhibit  various 
stages  of  progressive  development  up  to  the  per- 
fect types  of  the  complete  modem  forms  as  used 
by  Mozart. 

A very  large  number  of  the  movements  in  the 
Suites  of  both  Bach  and  Handel  are  iu  the  same 
form  as  the  previous  examples.  The  first  half 
is  divided,  not  very  strongly,  into  two  sections, 
in  which  theprinci]»al  key  and  the  complementary 
key  alternately  predominate.  The  second  half 
sets  out  with  development  and  free  modulation 
and  concludes  with  a quotation  of  the  concluding 
bars  or  features  of  the  first  half.  To  take  Bach’s 
‘ Suites  Francises  ’ as  examples,  the  following, 
among  others,  will  be  found  to  conform  to  this 
simple  scheme  : — Gigue  of  No.  1,  in  D minor  ; 
Cour&nte  of  No.  2,  in  C minor  ; Gigue  of  No.  3, 
in  B minor;  Courante  of  No.  4,  in  ; the  Alle- 
mande  and  the  Courante  of  No.  5,  in  G ; and  the 
Courante  and  the  Bourne  of  No.  6,  in  E.  As 
examples  of  the  same  from  Handel’s  Suites  the 
following  maybe  taken : — the  Courante  in  No.  1 , 
in  A ; the  Allegro  in  No.  2,  in  F ; the  Courante 
in  No.  4,  in  E minor ; the  Allemande  in  No.  5, 
in  E major ; and  the  Gigues  in  the  5th,  7th,  8th, 
and  10th  Suites.  In  many  of  these  there  is  a 
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systematic  development  of  the  figures  of  the  sub- 
ject in  the  first  section  of  the  second  half  of  tho 
movement ; but  a tendency  is  also  observable  to 
commence  the  second  half  of  the  movement  with 
a quotation  of  the  commencement  of  the  whole, 
which  answers  practically  to  the  first  subject. 
This  was  also  noticed  in  the  example  quoted 
from  Scarlatti.  Bach  not  unfrequently  begins 
the  second  half  with  an  inversion  of  the  charac- 
teristic figure  of  the  commencement,  or  treats 
it  in  a free  kind  of  double  counterpoint,  as  he 
sometimes  does  in  repeating  the  conclusion  of  the 
first  half  at  the  conclusion  of  the  whole.  (See 
the  last  four  bars  of  the  Allemande  in  the 
Partita  No.  2,  in  C minor.)  How  the  subject 
reappears  is,  however,  a matter  of  subsidiary 
importance.  What  is  chiefly  important  is  the 
fact  that  the  first  subject  gradually  begins  to 
make  its  ap{iearance  clearly  and  definitely  in 
the  second  part  as  a repetition  from  the  first 
part ; and  it  is  very  interesting  and  curious  to 
note  that  there  was  a long  hesitation  as  to  the 
position  in  the  second  half  w hich  this  repetition 
should  occupy.  The  balance  for  a long  time 
was  certainly  in  favour  of  its  apjiearing  at  the 
beginning  of  the  second  half,  and  in  the  comple- 
mentary key  of  the  movement.  A very  clear 
and  easily  recognisable  instance  of  this  is  the 
opening  ‘ pomposo  * movement  of  the  Overture 
to  Handel’s  ‘Samson,’  which  differs  in  form 
from  tlie  first  movement  of  a modem  Sonata  or 
Symphony  in  this  one  particular  only.  But 
there  are  specimens  of  form  in  both  Bach  and 
Handel  which  are  prophetic  of  the  complete 
modern  system  of  Mozart.  The  fact  is  so  in- 
teresting and  instructive  that  it  will  be  worth 
while  to  give  an  analysis  of  the  shortest  example 
of  Bach,  in  order  diat  it  may  be  compared  with 
the  scheme  of  Mozart  form,  which  will  be  given 
later.  A little  Air  in  the  Suite  Fran^aise  No. 
4,  in  E»>  major,  sets  out  with  a clearly  defined 
figure  which  may  be  called  the  ‘first  subject,' 
and  modulates  in  the  fourth  bar  to  the  key  of 
the  Dominaut,  in  which  the  figure  which  may 
also  be  called  by  analogy  the  ‘ secoucl  subject  ’ 
appears,  and  with  this  the  first  half  of  the  move- 
ment concludes.  The  second  half  sets  out  with 
modulations  and  hints  at  the  figures  of  the  first 
half,  after  ten  bars  comes  to  a pause  on  the 
Dominaut  of  the  original  key  and  from  thence 
recommence*  the  first  subject  ; and  the  latter 
part  of  die  section  being  deftly  altered  by  a 
device  of  modulation — of  which  Mozart  made 
great  use  in  the  same  position  in  the  movement — 
enables  the  whole  of  the  last  four  bars  of  the  first 
half  of  the  movement  to  follow  also  in  E b,  so 
concluding  the  Air. 

There  is  no  need  to  give  a like  detailed  an- 
alysis of  the  Allegro  in  Handel’s  Suite  No.  14, 
in  G.  It  will  suffice  to  point  out  that  its  fonn 
is  identical  with  the  preceding  on  a large  scale  ; 
and  that  it  is  clearer  and  easier  to  recognise, 
inasmuch  as  the  sections  do  not  flow  so  closely 


into  one  another,  and  the  subjects  are  more 
definite.  These  two  examples  are,  however,  ex- 
ceptional as  regards  both  Bach  and  Handel  and 
their  immediate  successors.  The  tendency  was 
still  for  a time  to  adopt  the  form  of  reproducing 
the  first  subject  at  the  commencement  of  the 
second  half  of  the  movement ; 1 and  in  point  of 
fact  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  wliy  it  was  preferred, 
since  if  nothing  else  could  be  said  for  it,  it  cer- 
tainly seemed  to  keep  the  balance  of  the  keys 
more  equal.  For  by  this  system  the  subject 
which  apj>cared  in  the  principal  key  in  the  first 
half  came  in  in  the  complementary  key  in  tho 
second  half,  and  the  second  subject  vice  versd, 
whereas  in  the  later  system  the  first  subject 
always  appears  in  the  principal  key.  Moreover 
the  still  older  system  of  merely  repeating  the 
ending  of  the  first  half  still  lingers  on  the  scene 
after  the  time  of  Bach  and  Handel,  for  in  a 
Sonata  by  Galuppi  (1/06-85)  in  D (published  in 
Pauer’s  A lie  Clavier  Mtutik)  there  is  a charming 
little  opening  Adagio  which  seems  to  look  both 
forwards  and  backwards  at  once  ; for  its  form 
is  a clear  sjieciinen  of  the  mere  repetition  of  the 
concluding  phrase  of  the  first  ]>art  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  whole,  while  its  soft  melodious 
manner  and  characteristic  definition  of  sections 
by  cadences  and  semi-cadences  (tending  to  cut  it 
up  into  so  many  little  tunes)  make  it  iu  spirit  a 
very  near  relation  of  Mozart's.  And  one  might 
take  this  little  movement,  without  much  stretch 
of  imagination,  as  the  final  connecting  link  be- 
tween the  movements  which  look  back  towards 
the  primitive  form  as  displayed  in  the  original 
Braule,  and  those  which  look  on  towards  the 
MozArt  and  Haydn  epoch.  The  other  movements 
of  Galuppi's  Sonata  are  in  the  more  developed 
form,  in  which  the  first  subject  is  quoted  at  the 
commencement  of  the  second  half  of  the  move- 
ment. 

In  Galuppi’s  contemporary,  P.  D.  Paradies,  wo 
find  even  a closer  relationship  to  Mozart  in  many 
respects.  The  first  movement  of  his  Sonata  in 
A,  for  instance,  is  ou  an  extended  scale.  His 
subjects  are  clearly  defined,  and  the  growing 
tendency  to  cut  the  movement  up  into  sections 
Ls  still  clearer  than  in  Galuppi.  The  subjects 
are  definitely  restated,  hut  after  the  earlier 
manner,  with  tho  first  subject  reproduced  at  the 
beginning  of  the  second  half.  It  is,  however, 
noticeable  that  in  the  lively  Finale  of  this  Sonata 
the  subjects  both  reappear  at  the  end  of  the 
whole. 

If  we  turn  to  the  distinguished  German  com- 
I>oser8  of  this  epoch  we  find  ourselves  as  it  were 
among  the  immediate  exemplars  of  Haydn.  In 
them  both  the  manner  and  fonn  of  their  great 
successors  are  prefigured,  and  there  is  no  longer 
any  doubt  about  the  basis  of  construction  of  the 
movement ; the  first  part  being  as  it  were  the 
thesis  of  the  subjects,  and  the  second  part  their 

1 The  elow  movement  of  BoethoTen"*  Quartet  In  D major,  op.  1* 
No.  3.  Li  an  example  of  Ihl*  form. 
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discussion  and  re-statement ; but  there  is  still  an 
uncertainty  with  regard  to  the  respective  posi- 
tions of  the  re -statements.  If,  for  instance,  we 
examine  a Sonata  of  Johann  Christian  Bach, 
op.  17  (Pauer’s  A lie  Clavier  Musik),  we  find  a 
very  dear  and  extended  s]>ecimeii  of  the  older 
system.  The  first  half  has  a very  long  section 
in  the  principal  key  (Bp),  and  another  section, 
also  long,  in  the  Dominant  key  (F) — all  of  which 
is  as  usual  repeated.  The  second  half  commences 
with  a clear  statement  of  the  first  section  in  the 
Dominant  key,  followed  by  development  and 
modulation,  and  pausing  on  tho  Dominant  of 
the  original  key  of  B?,  in  which  all  the  second 
section  of  the  first  part  is  reproduced  with  an 
exactness  which  is  Almost  tiresome.  It  is  worthy 
of  remark  that  tho  last  movement  is  in  the  Gigue 
time  and  style  without  being  so  named,  and  is 
a happy  instance  of  the  gradual  complete  merg- 
ence of  the  old  dance  Suite  in  tho  Sonata.  As 
a reverse  to  this  picture  there  is  a Bourree  in  a 
Suite  by  Johann  Ludwig  Krebs — acontemporary 
of  Johann  Christian  Bach,  and  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  his  father’s  pupils — which, 
though  called  by  the  old  dance  name,  is  in  perfect 
modern  form,  and  shows  so  aptly  tho  transition 
of  the  repeated  ending  of  the  first  part  into  a 
second  subject  that  it  is  worth  quoting  in  out- 
line. 


This  is  followed  by  seven  more  bars  of  develop- 
ment After  the  manner  of  this  commencement, 
modulating  to  C minor  and  and  thence  back 
to  Efc>,  in  which  key  the  first  subject  is  resumed 
as  follows  : — 


In  this  the  jMissagc  from  (a)  to  (b)  constitutes 
the  first  subject  and  section  ; and  that  from  (6) 
to  (<*)  the  second,  in  the  Dominant  key,  cor- 
responding to  a ‘ second  subject’;  then  follow 
the  development  and  modulation,  from  (c)  to  (d) ; 
and  then  the  repeat  of  the  first  section  in  the 
principal  key,  with  the  little  cadence  figure  («), 
which  is  treated  in  precisely  the  manner  that 


a second  subject  would  be  treated  in  a more 
extended  movement,  being  given  complete,  trans- 
ited from  the  Dominant  key  to  the  original 
Tonic.  That  Krebs  had  well  defined  his  own 
objects  in  these  matters  is  clear  from  the  fact 
that  the  Polonaise  from  the  same  suite,  and  an 
Allemande  from  another  in  Bfc>,  are  constructed 
after  precisely  the  same  system. 

There  remains  yet  the  most  iuqtortant  pre- 
decessor of  Haydn,  namely  Emanuel  Bach,  in 
whose  Sonatas  Form  reached  a very  remarkablo 
pitch  of  i>erfection.  Many  of  them  stand  in  a 
very  peculiar  relation  both  to  the  old  order  and 
to  the  new  which  was  destined  to  supplant  it  on 
the  principle  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest ; for 
they  present  examples  of  the  reappearance  of  the 
first  subject  at  the  commencement  of  the  second 
half  of  the  movement,  as  well  as  after  the  section 
devoted  to  development  and  modulation  — in 
other  words,  both  in  its  older  position  and  in  its 
recognised  place  in  modem  instrumental  works. 
This  is  the  case  in  the  Sonata  in  G in  the  first 
collection  published  at  Leipzig  in  1779,  and  in 
Billow's  little  selection  of  Six.  The  same  also 
in  tho  last  movement  of  the  Sonata  in  A (which 
is  both  in  Billow's  collection  mid  in  Pauer’s 
‘ Alte  Meister’),  and  in  the  first  movement  of 
the  Sonata  in  F minor  from  the  third  set  of 
Clavier  Sonatas,  also  edited  by  Biilow.  Tho 
sonata  in  D minor  approaches  more  nearly  to 
modern  ways  in  the  position  of  the  repetition  of 
the  first  subject  in  the  second  part ; but  otters  a 
marked  instance  of  independent  thought  in  re- 
producing the  second  subject  in  the  key  of  the 
third  below  the  Tonic  (that  is,  in  lb>  relative  to 
D)  and  afterwards  passing  back  to  the  principal 
key,  and  reproducing  the  rest  of  the  materials  of 
the  section  after  the  usual  manner — thus  in  some 
respects  anticipating  Beethoven. 

A great  deal  more  might  be  said  on  the  in- 
dividual and  thoughtful  use  of  Form  which  is 
observable  in  the  works  of  Emanuel  Bach  ; but 
it  will  be  merely  necessary  to  jK»int  out  that  tho 
study  of  them  as  works  of  art,  by  those  W’ho  are 
as  yet  unacquainted  with  them  will  throw  quite 
a new  light  ou  Haydn  and  Mozart.  He  has 
been  called1  their  forerunner,  and  he  thoroughly 
justifies  the  title  not  only  by  the  clearness  and 
distinct  ness  of  his  form,  but  by  certain  indefinable 
qualities  of  style  and  sentiment.  Something  of 
this  may  be  due  to  his  view  that  music  should 
be  interpreted  as  vocally  as  possible  (see  Burney, 
Hist.  vol.  iv.  chap.  x.).  which  is  also  a very 
distinguishing  trait  of  the  Mozart  school.  It 
must  also  l>e  noted  that  in  him  the  continuous 
fugal  manner  seems  finally  to  have  yielded  l>efore 
the  growing  predominance  of  the  essentially 
distinct  modern  harmonic  style.  The  forms  of 
the  fugal  style,  such  as  they  were,  were  rather 
relative  than  jiositive,  and  depended  upon  certain 
laws — not  very  clearly  defined  or  consistently 
observed—  as  to  the  modes  of  recurrence  of  the 

1 Von  UUlo*.  Preface  to  hi*  •election  of  piece*. 
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subjects  ; whereas  the  forms  of  the  modern  har- 
monic style  are  positive  and  systematic.  The 
forms  of  the  fugal  style  may  be  compared  to  the 
oomjxwition  of  lines  and  curves  in  a drawing,  in 
which  they  are  not  preconceived,  but  grow  into 
completeness  by  the  attention  which  is  bestowed 
by  the  artist  on  their  relations  to  one  another. 
Whereas  the  forms  of  the  harmonic  style  are 
architectural,  and  are  governed  by  certain  neces- 
sary prior  considerations  as  vital  as  that  of  roof 
and  walls  to  the  architect,  whereby  the  move- 
ment comes  to  be  divided  into  sections  chiefly 
based  upon  the  succession  of  keys,  in  which  the 
various  subjects  are  rather  indicators  of  outline 
than  positive  elements  of  construction.  In 
Emanuel  Bach  we  find  a number  of  figures  and 
subjects  characteristic  of  each  of  the  primary 
sections,  as  wo  do  in  Beethoven  ; and  the  spirit 
of  his  great  father,  though  attenuated  enough, 
is  yet  perceptible  in  his  manner  of  treating  short 
and  pregnant  figures,  aud  in  some  peculiarities 
of  phraseology.  These  are  probably  the  chief 
l>oints  of  connection  between  the  spirit  of  the 
great  giant  and  the  graces  of  the  less  austere 
style  of  Haydn  and  Mozart. 

It  can  hardly  bo  doubted  that  the  realisation 
of  this  practically  new  discovery  of  the  element 
of  positive  harmonic  or  Tonal  form  in  music  must 
have  acted  like  many  other  fresh  discoveries  in 
the  realms  of  art,  and  tended  to  swamp  the  other 
elements  of  effect  ; making  composers  look  to 
form  rather  as  ultimate  and  pre-eminent  than  as 
inevitable  but  subsidiary.  It  seems  not  improb- 
able that  the  vapid  ami  meaningless  common- 
place which  often  offends  the  sensitive  musician 
in  the  works  of  Haydn  and  Mozart,  and  appears 
like  just  so  much  rubbish  shot  in  to  fill  up  a 
hole,  was  tho  result  of  this  strong  new  feeling 
for  form  as  paramount,  and  that  it  remained  for 
Beethoven  to  re-establish  definitely  the  principle 
of  giving  equal  intensity  to  every  jxirt  of  the  piece 
in  proportion  to  its  importance.  With  Haydn 
and  Mozart  it  is  common  to  find  very  sweet  tunes, 
and  sometimes  very  serious  and  pregnant  tunes, 
in  each  of  the  primary  sections,  and  then  a lot 
of  scurrying  about — ‘brilliant  jjassages’  as  they 
are  often  called — the  only  purpose  of  which  is  to 
mark  the  cadence,  or  point  out  that  the  tune 
which  is  just  finished  is  in  such  or  such  a key. 
Haydn's  early  Quartets  are  sometimes  very  little 
more  than  jingle  in  one  key  and  more  jingle  in 
another,  to  fill  up  his  recognised  system  of  form, 
without  ever  rising  to  tho  dignity  of  a tune,  and 
much  less  to  a figure  with  any  intensity  of 
meaning : and  some  of  Mozart's  instrumental 
productions  are  but  little  better. 

That  Haydn  studied  the  works  of  Emanuel 
Bach  is  well  known,  for  he  himself  confessed  it ; 
and  the  immediate  connection  between  him  and 
his  predecessors  is  nowhere  more  clear  than  in 
the  similarity  of  occasional  irregularities  of  con- 
struction in  the  second  half  of  his  movements. 
There  is  more  than  one  instance  of  his  first 


subject  reappearing  clearly  at  the  beginning  of 
the  second  half  of  a movement  instead  of  in  its 
latter  portion  (Quartet  in  F major,  op.  2,  No.  4 ; 
No.  67  in  Trautwein) ; and  further  than  this, 
and  corroborative  of  the  continuous  descent,  is 
the  fact  that  when  the  first  subject  reapers  in 
what  we  should  call  its  right  place,  there  are 
conspicuous  irregularities  in  the  procedure,  just 
as  if  Haydn  were  half  apologising  for  a liberty. 
For  the  section  iB  often  prolonged  and  followed 
by  irregular  modulations  before  the  second  subject 
reappears,  and  is  then  far  more  closely  followed 
than  the  first  subject  and  the  materials  of  the 
first  section.  Another  point  illustrating  a linger- 
ing feeling  for  the  old  practice  of  relating  the 
conclusion  or  cadence-figures  of  the  first  part  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  whole,  is  that  a sort  of 
premature  coda  is  occasionally  inserted  after  the 
earlier  figures  of  the  second  section  on  its  repetition 
in  this  place,  after  which  the  concluding  liars  of 
tho  first  part  are  exactly  resumed  for  the  finish. 
Of  this  even  Mozart  gives  a singular  and  very 
clear  instance  in  the  first  movement  of  his  O 
minor  Symphony. 

Of  the  minor  incidental  facts  which  are  con- 
spicuous in  Haydn’s  works  the  most  prominent 
is  his  distribution  of  the  subjects  in  the  first 
part.  He  conforms  to  the  key-element  of  Form 
in  this  ]«rt  with  persistent  regularity,  but 
one  subject  frequently  suffices  for  both  sections. 
With  this  principal  subject  (occasionally  after 
a short  independent  introduction  in  slow  time) 
he  commences  ojierations  ; and  after  concluding 
the  first  sectiou  and  passing  to  liis complementary 
key  for  the  second,  lie  reproduces  it  in  that  key, 
sometimes  varied  and  sometimes  quite  simply — 
as  in  the  well-known  Symphony  in  D,  No.  7 of 
Salomon’s  set  (first  movement),  or  in  that  in  Efc>, 
No.  9 of  the  Bame  series  (also  first  movement),  or 
in  the  Quartet  in  F minor,  op.  65,  or  the  Finale 
of  the  Quartet  in  C,  op.  75  (No.  1 in  Trautwein). 
And  even  where  the  second  section  has  several 
new  features  in  it  the  first  subject  is  often  still 
the  centre  of  attraction,  as  in  the  first  movement 
of  the  Quartet  in  C (No.  16,  Trautwein),  and 
the  same  movement  of  the  Quartet  in  F (No.  11, 
Trautwein).  On  the  other  hand  Haydn  is  some- 
times profuse  with  his  subjects,  and  like  Beethoven 
gives  several  in  each  section  ; and  again  it  is  not 
uncommon  witli  him  to  modulate  into  his  com- 
plementary key  and  go  on  with  the  same  materials 
for  some  time  before  producing  his  second  subject, 
an  analogous  practice  to  which  is  also  to  be  met 
with  in  Beethoven. 

A far  more  im|>ortant  item  in  Haydn’s  de- 
velopment of  Form  is  the  use  of  a feature  which 
has  latterly  become  very  conspicuous  in  instru- 
mental compositions,  namely  the  Coda,  and  its 
analogue,  the  independent  episode  which  usually 
concludes  the  first  half  of  the  movement. 

Every  musician  is  aware  that  in  the  early 
period  of  purely  formal  music  it  was  common 
to  mark  all  the  divisions  of  the  movements 
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clearly  by  closes  ami  half  closes  ; and  the  more 
vital  the  division  the  stronger  the  cadence. 
Both  Haydn  and  Mozart  repeat  their  cadences 
ill  a manner  which  to  modern  cars  often  sounds 
excessive  ; and,  as  already  pointed  out,  they  are 
both  at  times  content  to  make  mere  * business  ’ 
of  it  by  brilliant  passages,  or  bald  chords  ; but 
in  movements  which  were  more  earnestly  carried 
out  the  virtue  of  making  the  cadence  also  ]>art  of 
the  music  propter,  and  not  a mere  rigid  meaning- 
less line  to  mark  the  divisions  of  the  pattern, 
was  soon  recognised.  There  were  two  ways  of 
effecting  this  ; either  by  allusion  to  the  figures 
of  the  subjects  adapted  to  the  form  of  the 
cadence,  or  by  an  entirely  new  figure  standing 
harmonically  on  the  same  basis.  From  this 
practice  the  final  episode  to  the  first  part  of  the 
movement  was  developed,  and  attained  at  times 
uo  insignificant  dimensions.  But  the  Coda  pro] >er 
had  a somewhat  different  origin.  In  the  days  be- 
fore Haydu  it  was  almost  invariable  to  rejieat  the 
second  half  of  the  movement  as  well  as  the  first, 
and  Huydn  usually  conformed  to  the  practice. 
So  long  as  the  movements  were  of  no  great  length 
this  would  seem  sufficient  without  any  addition, 
but  when  they  attained  to  any  considerable 
dimensions  the  poverty  and  want  of  finish  in 
ending  twice  over  in  precisely  the  same  way 
would  soon  become  apparent ; and  consequently 
a passage  was  sometimes  added  after  the  repeat 
to  make  the  conclusion  more  full,  as  in  Haydn's 
well-known  Quartet  in  I)  minor,  op.  76,  the  first 
movement  of  the  Quartet  in  C (Trautwein,  No. 
56),  the  last  movement  of  the  Quartet  in  £, 
No.  17,  and  many  others.  It  seems  almost 
superfluous  to  jKiiiit  out  that  the  same  doctrine 
really  applies  to  the  conclusion  of  the  movement, 
even  when  the  latter  half  is  not  repeated  ; since 
unless  an  addition  of  somo  sort  is  made  the 
whole  concludes  with  no  greater  force  than  the 
half ; the  conclusion  being  merely  a repetition 
of  the  cadence  figure  of  the  first  half  of  the 
movement  This  case,  however,  is  less  obvious 
than  the  former,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
virtue  of  the  Coda  was  first  observed  in  con- 
nection with  movements  in  which  the  second 
half  was  related,  and  that  it  was  afterwards 
found  to  apply  to  all  indiscriminately.  A Coda 
in  both  cases  is  to  be  defined  as  the  passage  in 
the  latter  part  of  a movement  Which  commences 
at  the  point  where  the  substance  of  the  repeated 
first  part  comes  to  an  end.  In  Haydn  codas  are 
tolerably  plentiful,  both  in  movements  in  which 
the  latter  half  is  repeated  and  in  movements  in 
which  it  is  not.  They  are  generally  constructed 
out  of  materials  taken  from  the  movement,  which 
are  usually  presented  in  some  new  light,  or  asso- 
ciated together  in  a fresh  manner  ; and  the  form 
is  absolutely  independent  Modulation  is  rarely 
to  be  found,  for  the  intention  of  the  Coda  was  to 
strengthen  the  impression  of  the  principal  key 
at  the  conclusion,  and  musicians  hod  to  be  taught 
by  Beethoven  how  to  do  this  without  incessantly 


reiterating  the  same  series  of  chords  in  the  same 
key.  As  an  instance  of  the  consideration  and 
acuteness  which  characterise  Haydn's  very  varied 
treatment  of  forms  may  be  taken  the  Coda  of  the 
first  movement  of  the  Symphony  in  C,  No.  1 of 
the  Salomon  set.  In  this  movement  he  misses 
out  certain  prominent  figures  of  the  first  section 
ou  its  repetition  in  the  second  half,  and  after 
1 hissing  on  duly  through  the  recapitulation  of 
the  second  section  he  takes  these  same  omitted 
figures  as  a basis  whereon  to  build  his  Coda. 
Many  similar  instances  of  well-devised  manipula- 
tion of  the  details  of  form  are  scattered  through- 
outhis  works,  which  show  his  remarkable  sagacity 
and  tact.  They  cannot  be  brought  under  any 
system,  but  are  well  worth  careful  study  to  see 
how  the  old  forms  can  be  constantly  renewed 
by  logically  conceived  devices,  without  being 
positively  relinquished. 

Haydn  represents  the  last  stage  of  progress 
towards  clear  and  complete  definition  of  abstract 
Form,  which  appeal*  in  its  Anal  technical  per- 
fection in  Mozart.  In  Mozart  Form  may  bo 
studied  in  its  greatest  simplicity  and  clearness. 
His  marvellous  gift  of  melody  enabled  him  to 
dispense  with  much  elaboration  of  the  accepted 
outlines,  and  to  use  devices  of  such  extreme  sim- 
plicity in  transition  from  one  section  to  another 
that  the  difficulty  of  realising  his  scheme  of  con- 
struction is  reduced  to  a minimum.  Not  that 
lie  was  incapable  of  elaborating  his  forms,  for 
there  are  many  fine  examples  to  prove  the  con- 
trary ; but  it  is  evident  that  he  considered 
obviousness  of  outline  to  be  a virtue,  because  it 
enabled  the  ordinary  hearer  as  well  as  the  culti- 
vated musician  to  appreciate  the  symmetrical 
beauty  of  his  compositions.  A]«art  from  these 
points  of  systematic  definition  Mozart  was  not 
an  innovator,  and  consequently  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  |»oiiit  out  liis  advances  on  Haydn. 
But  inasmuch  as  he  is  generally  recognised  as 
the  ]ierfect  master  of  the  formal  element  in  music 
it  will  be  advisable  to  give  an  outline  of  his 
system. 

The  first  section,  which  tends  to  mark  clearly 
the  principal  key  of  the  movement,  sets  out  with 
the  principal  subject,  generally  a tune  of  simple 
form,  such  as  eight  bars  divided  into  correspond- 
ing groups  of  four  (see  the  popular  Sonata  in  C 
minor).  This  is  either  repeated  at  once  or  else 
gives  place  to  a continuation  of  less-marked 
character  of  figure,  generally  commencing  on 
the  Dominant  bass  ; the  order  of  succession  of 
this  repetition  and  continuation  is  uncertain, 
but  whichever  comes  lost  (unless  the  section  is 
further  extended) usually  passes  to  the  Dominant 
key,  and  ]>auseson  its  Dominant ; or  pauses  with- 
out modulation  on  the  last  chord  of  a half  close 
in  the  original  key  ; or,  if  the  key  of  the  w'hole 
movement  be  minor,  a little  more  modulation 
will  take  place  in  order  to  j>asa  to  the  key  of  the 
relative  major  and  pause  on  its  Dominant  The 
second  section — which  tends  to  define  clearly  the 
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complementary  key  of  the  movement,  whether 
Dominant  or  Relative  major  to  the  original — 
usually  starts  with  a new  subject  somewhat  con- 
trasted with  the  features  of  the  first  section,  and 
may  be  followed  by  a further  accessory  subject, 
or  derivative  continuation,  or  other  form  of  pro- 
longation, and  so  |>assesto  the  frequent  repetition 
of  the  cadence  of  the  complementary  key,  with 
either  brilliant  passages,  or  occasionally  a definite 
fresh  feature  or  subject  which  constitutes  the 
Cadence  episode  of  the  first  part.  These  two 
sections — constituting  the  first  half  of  the  move- 
ment— are  usually  related  entire. 

The  second  half  of  the  movement  commences 
with  a section  which  is  frequently  the  longest 
of  all  ; it  sometimes  ojtens  with  a quotation  of 
the  first  subject,  analogous  to  the  old  practice 
common  before  Haydn,  and  proceeds  to  develop 
freely  the  features  of  the  subjects  of  the  first  part, 
like  a discussion  on  theses.  Here  cadences  are 
avoided,  as  also  the  complete  statement  of  any 
idea,  or  any  obvious  grouping  of  bars  into  fixed 
successions  ; modulations  are  constant,  and  so 
irregular  that  it  would  be  no  virtue  to  find  the 
succession  alike  in  any  two  movements  ; the 
whole  object  being  obviously  to  produce  a strong 
formal  contrast  to  the  regularity  of  the  first  half 
of  the  movement ; to  lead  the  hearer  through 
a maze  of  various  keys,  and  by  a certain  artistic 
confusionof  subject-matter  and  rhythm  to  induce 
a fresh  apjietite  for  regularity  which  the  final 
return  of  the  original  subjects  and  sections  will 
definitely  satisfy.  This  section  Mozart  generally 
concludes  by  distinctly  modulating  back  to  his 
princijial  key,  and  either  pausing  on  its  dominant, 
or  passing  (jterhaps  with  a little  artistically 
devised  hesitation),  into  the  first  subject  of  the 
movement,  which  betokens  the  commencement 
of  the  fourth  section.  This  section  is  usually 
given  without  much  disguise  or  change,1  and  if 
it  concludes  with  a {muse  on  the  Dominant  chord 
of  the  original  key  ( i.e . the  final  chord  of  a half 
close),  will  need  no  further  manipulation,  since 
the  second  subject  can  follow  as  well  in  the 
original  key  as  in  that  of  the  Dominant,  as  it 
did  in  the  first  j»art.  If,  however,  the  section 
concludes  on  the  Dominaut  of  that  Dominant 
key  in  the  first  half  of  the  movement,  a little 
more  manipulation  will  be  necessary.  Mozart’s 
device  is  commonly  to  make  some  slight  change 
in  the  order  of  things  at  the  latter  part  of  the 
section,  whereby  the  course  of  the  stream  is 
turned  aside  into  a Hub-dominant  channel,  which 
key  standing  in  the  same  relation  to  the  principal 
key  that  the  principal  key  stands  to  the  Domin- 
ant, it  will  only  be  necessary  to  rejKsat  the  latter 
[•art  of  the  section  in  that  key  and  pause  again 
cm  the  Dominant  of  the  original  key,  in  which 
the  second  section  of  the  first  half  then  follows 
simply  in  the  same  order  as  at  the  first.  If  the 

• Id  th#  flr»t  mnrrmmt  (>f  the  'Jupiter ' Symphony  inexact  It  the 
repetition.  Uut  in  one  of  th*r«1iUon>*  fwitw  of  tnmty-on>ban  la 
•ant  reprtntMl.  bat  ■ reference  * !►»  Capo ' i«  made  to  iU  occurrence 
at  the  t«  (inning  of  the  Allegro. 
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principal  key  of  the  movement  happens  to  be 
minor,  and  the  second  section  of  the  first  part 
to  be  in  the  relative  major,  its  reappearance  in 
either  the  major  or  minor  of  the  princi]>al  key 
depends  chiefly  on  its  character  ; and  the  [toss- 
age  that  led  to  it  by  modulation  would  be  either 
omitted  altogether  or  so  manipulated  as  not  to 
conclude  out  of  the  principal  key. 

With  this  simple  order  of  reproduction  of  the 
first  two  sections  Mozart  is  generally  contented, 
and  the  little  alterations  which  he  does  occasion- 
ally make  are  of  a straightforward  nature,  such 
as  producing  the  second  subject  before  the  first 
(as  in  a Sonata  in  I)  major  composed  in  1778), 
or  producing  the  second  subject  in  the  Dominant 
key  first  aud  repeating  it  in  the  principal  key 
(as  in  a Sonata  in  C composed  in  1779).  The 
whole  of  the  latter  half  of  the  movement  is 
frequently  repeated,  and  in  that  case  generally 
followed  by  a Coda — as  in  the  last  movements 
of  Quartets  in  G minor  No.  1,  aud  A,  No.  5, 
and  D,  No.  10  ; first  movements  of  Quartets  in 
Bb,  No.  2,  and  D,  No.  10  ; slow'  movement  of 
Quartet  in  F,  No.  8 ; first  movement  of  Sonata 
in  C minor ; and  of  Quintets  in  G minor,  D, 
and  E|?  ; and  last  movement  of  the  'Jupiter* 
Symphony.  The  Coda  is  generally  constructed 
out  of  prominent  features  of  the  movement, 
[•resented  in  some  new  light  by  fresh  associations 
and  fresh  contrasts.  It  is  seldom  of  any 
great  length,  and  contaius  no  conspicuous  modu- 
lation, as  that  would  have  been  held  to  weaken 
the  impression  of  the  princijial  key,  which  at  the 
conclusion  of  tho  movement  should  be  as  strong 
as  possible.  In  a few  instances  there  are  codas 
without  the  latter  half  of  the  movement  having 
been  related.  Of  this  there  is  at  least  one  very 
beautiful  instance  in  the  short  Coda  of  the  slow' 
movement  of  the  Quartet  in  Bb,  which  is  con- 
structed out  of  ejaculatory  fragments  of  the  first 
subject,  never  touching  its  first  phrase,  but 
passing  like  a sweet  broken  reminiscence.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  scheme  is  but 
a rough  outline,  since  to  deal  with  the  subject 
completely  would  necessitate  so  much  detail  as 
to  preclude  all  [tossihility  of  clearness. 

It  is  commonly  held  that  the  influence  of 
Mozart  upon  Beethoven  was  paramount  in  his 
first  period  ; but  strong  though  the  influence  of 
so  great  a star  must  inevitably  have  been  upon 
the  unfolding  genius,  his  giant  spirit  soon  asserted 
itself ; especially  in  that  which  seems  the  very 
marrow'  of  his  works,  and  makes  Form  appear  in 
an  entirely  now'  phase,  namely  the  clement  of 
universally  distributed  intensity.  To  him  that 
byword  ‘ brilliant  [nissages  ’ was  os  hateful  as 
4 Cant’ to  Carlyle.  To  him  bombast  and  gesticu- 
lation at  a particular  spot  iu  a movement— just 
because  certain  sup[>osed  laws  of  form  point  to 
that  spot  as  requiring  bustle  and  noise — were 
impossible.  If  there  is  excitement  to  be  got  up 
at  any  [tarticular  point  there  must  be  something 
real  iu  the  bustle  and  vehemence  ; something 
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intense  enough  to  justify  it,  or  else  it  will  be 
mere  vanity ; the  cleverness  of  the  fingers  dis- 
guising the  emptiness  of  the  soul, — a fit  accom- 
paniment to  ‘ the  clatter  of  dishes  at  a princely 
table,  ’ as  Wagner  says,  but  not  Music.  Such 
is  the  vital  germ  from  which  spring  the  real 
peculiarities  and  individualities  of  Beethoven's 
instrumental  compositions.  It  must  now  be 
a Form  of  spirit  as  well  as  a Form  in  tho  frame- 
work ; it  is  to  become  internal  as  well  as  external. 
The  day  for  stringing  certain  tunes  together 
after  a certain  plan  is  past,  and  Form  by  itself 
ceases  to  be  a final  and  absolute  good.  A musical 
movement  in  Beethoven  becomes  a continuous 
and  complete  poem  ; or,  as  Mr.  Dannreuther 1 
says,  ‘ an  organism  ’ which  is  gradually  unfolded 
before  us,  marred  by  none  of  the  ugly  gaps  of 
dead  stuffing  which  were  part  of  the  1 form  ’ of  his 
predecessors.  Moreover  Form  itself  must  drop 
into  the  background  and  become  a hidden  presence 
rather  than  an  obvious  and  pressing  feature. 
Aaabasis  Beethoven  accepted  the  formsof  Mozart, 
and  continued  to  employ  them  as  the  outline  of 
his  scheme.  ' He  retained,'  as  the  same  writer 
has  admirably  said,  'the  triune  symmetry  of 
exposition,  illustration,  and  repetition,’  which  as 
far  as  we  know  at  present  is  the  most  perfect 
system  arrived  at,  either  theoretically  or  empiri- 
cally ; but  ho  treated  the  details  with  tho  inde- 
pendence and  force  of  his  essentially  individual 
nature.  He  absorbed  the  principle  in  such  a 
fashion  that  it  bocame  natural  for  him  to  speak 
after  that  manner ; and  greatly  as  the  form  varies 
it  is  essentially  the  same  in  principle,  whether 
in  the  Trio  in  Eb,  opus  1,  No.  1,  or  the  Quartet 
in  F,  opus  135. 

In  estimating  the  great  difference  between 
Mozart  and  Beethoven  in  their  manner  of  treat- 
ing forma  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Mozart, 
as  has  been  before  observed,  wrote  at  a time 
when  the  idea  of  harmonic  form  was  compara- 
tively new  to  the  world  of  music,  and  to  conform 
to  it  was  in  itself  a good,  and  to  say  the  merest 
trifles  according  to  its  system  a source  of  satisfac- 
tion to  the  hearer.  It  has  been  happily  suggested 
that  Mozart  lived  in  an  era  and  in  the  very  atmo- 
sphere of  court  etiquette,  and  that  this  shows 
itself  in  the  formality  of  his  works  ; but  it  is 
probable  that  this  is  but  half  the  cause  of  the 
effect  For  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
very  basis  of  the  system  was  clear  definition  of 
tonality ; that  is  to  say,  the  key  must  he  strongly 
marked  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  a movement, 
and  each  section  in  a different  key  must  be  clearly 
pointed  out  by  the  use  of  cadences  to  define  the 
whereabouts.  It  is  in  the  very  nature  of  things 
that  when  the  system  was  new  the  hearers  of  tho 
music  should  be  but  little  apt  at  seizing  quickly 
what  the  key  was  at  any  given  moment  of  the 
highest  importance  ; and  equally  in  the  nature 
of  things  that  this  faculty  should  have  been 
capable  of  development,  and  that  the  auditors 
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of  Beethoven's  later  days  should  have  been  better 
able  to  tell  their  whereabouts  with  much  leas 
indication  than  were  the  auditors  of  Mozart. 
Hence  there  were  two  causes  acting  on  the 
development  of  form.  On  the  one  hand,  as  the 
system  grew  familiar,  it  was  inevitable  that 
people  should  lose  much  of  the  satisfaction 
which  was  derived  from  tho  form  itself  as 
such  ; and  on  tho  other  hand  their  capacity  for 
realising  their  whereabouts  at  any  time  being 
developed  by  practice,  gave  more  scope  to  the 
composer  to  unify  his  composition  by  omitting 
those  hard  lines  of  definition  which  had  been 
previously  necessary  to  assist  the  undeveloped 
musical  faculty  of  the  auditors.  Thus  Mozart 
prepared  the  way  for  Beethoven  in  those  very 
things  which  at  first  sight  seem  most  opposed 
to  his  practice.  Without  such  education  the 
musical  jtoems  of  Beethoven  must  have  fallen 
upon  deaf  ears. 

Beethoven  then  very  soon  abandoned  the  formal 
definition  of  the  sections  by  cadences,  and  by 
degrees  seems  rather  to  have  aimed  at  obscuring 
the  obviousness  of  the  system  than  at  pointing  it 
out.  The  division  of  the  movements  becomes 
more  subtle,  and  the  sections  pass  into  one  an- 
other without  stopping  ostentatiously  to  indicate 
the  whereabouts  ; and,  last  but  not  least,  ho 
soon  breaks  away  from  the  old  recognised 
system,  which  ordained  the  Dominant  or  relative 
major  as  the  only  admissible  key  for  the  com- 
plementary section  of  the  first  part.  Thus  as 
early  as  his  second  and  third  Souatas  the  second 
sections  begin  in  the  Dominant  minor  key,  and 
in  the  slow  movement  of  the  Sonata  in  Eb  (op.  7) 
the  Dominant  is  discarded  in  favour  of  the  key 
of  the  third  below  the  tonic — Ab  relative  to  the 
principal  key  C.  In  the  first  movement  of  the 
Sonata  in  G (op.  31,  No.  1)  he  begins  his  second 
subject  in  the  key  of  tho  major  third,  and  that 
major — i.e.  B,  relative  to  G ; and  the  same  key 
(relatively)  is  adopted  in  the  Waldstein  Sonata 
and  the  Leonora  Overture.  The  effect  of  such 
fresh  and  unexpected  transitions  must  have  been 
immense  on  minds  accustomed  only  to  tho  formal 
regularity  of  Mozart.  Moreover,  Beethoven  early 
began  the  practice  of  taking  one  principal  key  as 
central  and  surrounding  it  with  a posse  of  other 
keys  both  related  and  remote.  Every  one  is 
familiar  with  the  opening  passages  of  the  Wald- 
stein and  Appassionata  Sonatas,  in  both  of  which 
a new  key  is  introduced  in  less  than  half-a-dozen 
bars,  and  then  flosses  back  to  the  principal  key  ; 
and  this  practice  is  not  done  in  the  VAgue  way  so 
often  met  with  in  Mozart  and  Haydn,  where  their 
excessive  use  of  rapid  transitions  in  the  third  sec- 
tion of  the  movement  has  the  effect  of  men  beat- 
ing about  in  tho  dark.  True  it  is  that  there  are 
instances  of  this  in  Beethoven’s  early  works  while 
ho  wrote  under  the  same  order  of  influences  as 
they  did  ; but  in  his  maturer  works  these  sub- 
sidiary modulations  are  conceived  with  largo 
breadth  of  purpose  founded  on  certain  peculiari- 
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ties  in  the  affinities  of  the  keys  employed,  which 
makes  the  music  that  is  heard  in  them  produce 
the  most  varied  feelings  in  the  mind  of  the  auditor. 
It  is  most  important  for  a young  student  to  avoid 
the  hasty  conclusion  from  insufficientohservation 
that  to  modulate  much  is  to  be  free  and  bold,  for 
it  is  nothing  of  tho  sort.  Irregular  purposeless 
modulation  is  sheer  weakness  and  vapidity. 
Strength  is  shown  in  nothing  more  conspicuously 
than  in  the  capacity  to  continue  long  in  one 
key  without  ceosiug  to  be  interesting  ; and  when 
that  is  effected  a bold  stroko  of  well-defined 
modulation  comes  with  its  proper  force.  For 
when  keys  are  rapidly  interlaced  the  force  of 
their  mutual  contrasts  is  weakened  and  even 
destroyed  ; their  vital  energy  is  frittered  away  to 
gratify  an  unwholesome  taste  for  variety,  and  is 
no  longer  of  any  use  for  steady  action.  In  Beet- 
hoven action  is  always  steady,  and  the  effects  of 
the  changing  keys  come  with  their  full  force.  A 
new  key  is  sought  because  it  gives  additional 
vitality  to  a subject  or  episode,  or  throws  a new 
light  upon  an  idea  from  a strange  and  unexpected 
quarter,  as  in  the  wonderful  stroke  of  genius  at 
the  outset  of  the  ‘ Appossionata.’  As  other  in- 
stances may  he  quoted  the  first  movement  of  tho 
Sonata  in  G,  op.  31,  No.  1 ; Scherzo  of  Quartet 
in  F,  op.  59,  No.  1 ; first  movement  of  Quartet  in 
F minor,  op.  95. 

The  Episode  which  concludes  the  first  part  of 
the  movement  is  almost  invariably  of  some  im- 
portance in  Beethoven’s  works.  Very  generally 
he  reproduces  figures  of  his  first  subject,  as  in 
the  Prometheus  and  Leonora  Overtuies,  the  first 
movements  of  the  Quartets  in  F major  (op.  59, 
No.  l)and  Ey  (op.  127),  the  Symphonies  in  D, 
Eroica,  C minor,  and  A,  the  Sonata  in  E (op. 
1 4 , No.  1 ),  and  the  last  movement  of  the  Appas- 
sionato. But  more  frequently  he  produces  a 
new  subject,  often  of  quite  equal  importance  and 
beauty  to  either  tho  first  or  the  second — to  quote 
but  one  instance  out  of  many  take  the  first 
movement  of  the  Sonata  in  G (op.  14,  Nu.  2) — and 
very  often  does  so  besides  referring  to  his  first 
subject.  The  chief  thing  to  notice  from  this  is 
that  the  Episode  in  question  has  grown  into  im- 
portant dimensions  in  his  hands,  and  is  so  clear, 
and  its  distinction  as  a separate  section  from 
what  precedes  it  so  marked,  that  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  hear  it  s(>oken  of  as  the  Coda  of 
the  first  part. 

In  the  ]«rt  devoted  to  the  development  of 
the  features  of  the  subjects,  which  commonly 
commences  the  second  half  of  the  movement, 
Beethoven  is  especially  great.  No  musician 
ever  had  such  a capacity  for  throwing  an  infinite 
variety  of  lights  upon  one  central  idea  ; it  is  no 
1 business  ’ or  pedantry,  but  an  extraordinary 
genius  for  transforming  rhythms  and  melodies 
so  that  though  they  be  recognised  by  tho  hearer 
os  the  same  which  he  has  heard  before,  they 
seem  to  tell  a totally  different  story  ; just  as  the 
same  ideas  working  in  the  minds  of  men  of  dif- 


ferent circumstances  or  habits  of  thought  may 
give  them  the  most  opposite  feelings.  As  was 
pointed  out  with  reference  to  Mozart,  no  system 
is  deducible  from  the  order  of  this  division  of 
the  movement,  than  which  noue  show's  more  in- 
fallibly the  calibre  of  the  cotn)>oser.  As  a rule 
Beethoven  avoids  the  complete  statement  of  any 
of  his  subjects,  hut  breaks  them  up  into  their 
constituent  figures,  and  mixes  them  up  in  new 
situations,  avoiding  cadences  and  uniformity  of 
groups  of  bars  and  rhythms.  As  far  as  possible 
the  return  to  the  original  key  is  marked  in 
some  more  refined  way  than  the  matter-of-fact 
plan  of  baldly  passing  to  its  Dominant,  pausing, 
and  re-commencing  operations.  The  reprise  of 
the  first  subject  is  sufficient  indication  to  the 
hearer  as  to  what  part  of  the  movement  he  has 
arrived  at,  and  the  approaches  to  it  require  to 
be  so  fined  ofT,  that  it  may  burst  upon  him 
with  the  extra  force  of  a surprise.  Sometimes 
a similar  effect  is  obtaiued  by  the  totally  op]>osite 
course  of  raising  execution  by  hints  of  what 
is  to  come,  and  then  deferring  it  in  auch  a 
manner  that  the  9usi**nded  anticipation  of  the 
mind  may  heighten  the  sense  of  pleasure  in  its 
gratification,  as  in  the  last  movement  of  the 
Waldstein  Sonata.  Again  the  return  is  not  uu- 
frequently  made  the  climax  of  a grand  culmina- 
tion of  increasing  force  and  fury,  such  as  that 
in  the  first  movement  of  the  Waldstein  Sonata 
(where  the  return  is  pp)  and  the  Fourth  and 
Eighth  Symphonies,  a device  which  is  as  moving 
to  tho  hearer  as  either  of  the  former  ones,  and 
equally  intense  and  original. 

In  tho  recapitulation  of  his  subjects,  as  might 
be  anticipated  from  his  intensity  in  all  things, 
there  is  a growing  tendency  to  avoid  the  appa- 
rent platitude  of  repeating  them  exactly  as  at 
first.  Sometimes  they  appear  with  new  features, 
or  new  orders  of  modulation,  and  sometimes 
altogether  as  variations  of  the  originals.  As 
instances  of  this  may  he  taken  the  recapitulation 
of  the  first  subjects  in  the  first  movements  of  the 
Eroica  Symphony,  I)  minor  Sonata  (op.  31,  No. 
2),  the  Waldstein,  the  Appassionato,  and  the 
B?  Sonata,  op.  106,  the  first  movement  of  tho 
Quartet  in  Ey,  op.  127,  and  of  the  Kreutzer 
Sonata,  the  slow'  movements  of  tho  Violin  Sonata 
in  C minor,  op.  30,  No.  2,  and  of  tho  great  Bj> 
Sonata  just  named,  all  which  present  tho  various 
features  above  enumerated  in  great  perfection. 
No  system  can  bo  defined  of  the  way  in  which 
Beethoven  connects  his  first  and  second  subject 
in  this  part  of  the  movement,  as  he  particularly 
avoids  sameness  of  procedure  in  such  matters. 
As  a rule  the  second  subject  is  given  more  simply 
than  the  first  ; no  doubt  because  of  its  being 
generally  of  less  vital  importance,  and  less 
prominent  in  the  mind  of  the  hearer,  and  there- 
fore requiring  to  be  more  easily  recognisable. 
With  regard  to  the  key  in  which  it  appears,  he 
occasionally  varies,  {tarticularly  when  it  has  not 
appeared  in  the  first  part  in  the  orthodox 
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Dominant  key.  Tims  in  the  first  movement  of 
the  great  Quartet  in  Bj>,  op.  130,  the  second 
subject,  which  had  appeared  in  the  first  part  in 
the  key  of  the  third  below  (Gfc>  relative  to  Bt>)* 
apjiears  in  the  recapitulation  in  the  key  of  the 
minor  third  above — Dfc>.  And  in  the  Sonata 

in  G major,  op.  31,  No.  1,  the  second  subject, 
which  appeared  in  the  key  of  the  major  third  in 
the  first  part,  appears  in  the  reprise  in  that  of 
the  minor  third  below.  These  and  other  analo- 
gous instances  seem  to  indicate  that  in  the 
statement  and  restatement  of  his  subjects,  when 
they  did  not  follow  the  established  order,  he  held 
the  balance  to  lie  between  the  third  above  and 
the  third  below,  major  and  minor.  The  reason 
for  his  not  doing  so  in  the  B*>  Sonata  (op.  106) 
is  no  doubt  because  in  the  very  elaborate  repeat 
of  the  first  section  he  had  modulated  so  far  away 
from  the  principal  key. 

The  last  point  to  which  wc  come  in  Beethoven’s 
treatment  of  the  Sonata-forms  is  his  use  of  the 
Coda,  which  is,  no  doubt,  the  most  remarkable 
and  individual  of  all.  It  has  been  before  jiointed 
out  that  Mozart  coniines  himself  chiefly  to  Codas 
after  repetition  of  the  second  half  of  his  move- 
ments, and  these  are  sometimes  interesting  and 
forcible ; but  Codas  added  for  less  obvious  reasons 
are  rare  ; and  as  a rule  both  his  Codas  and 
Haydn's  remain  steadily  in  the  principal  key 
of  the  movement,  and  strengthen  the  Cadence 
by  re{tetitiou  rather  than  by  leading  the  mind 
away  to  another  key,  and  then  back  again  up  to 
a fresh  climax  of  key-definition.  That  is  to  say, 
they  were  added  for  formal  purposes  and  not  for 
the  sake  of  fresh  {mints  of  interest.  Beethoven, 
on  the  other  hand,  seemed  to  look  upon  the  con- 
clusion of  the  movement  as  a {mint  where  interest 
should  lie  concentrated,  and  some  most  moving 
effects  produced.  It  must  have  seemed  to  him 
a juire  absurdity  to  end  the  whole  precisely  as 
the  half,  and  to  conclude  with  matter  which  had 
lost  j»art  of  its  zest  from  having  been  all  heard 
before.  Hence  from  quite  an  early  period  (e.tf. 
slow  movement  of  D major  Sonata,  op.  10,  No. 
3)  he  began  to  reproduce  his  subjects  in  new  and 
interesting  phases  in  this  jiart  of  the  movement, 
indulging  in  free  and  forcible  modulation,  which 
seems  even  from  the  {mint  of  pure  form  to  endow 
the  final  Cadence  with  fresh  force  when  the 
original  key  is  regained.  The  form  of  the  Coda 
is  evidently  quite  independent.  He  either  com- 
mences it  from  an  interrupted  Cadence  at  the 
end  of  the  preceding  section,  or  passeson  from  the 
final  chord  without  stopping — in  the  latter  case 
generally  with  decisive  modulation.  In  other 
cases  he  does  not  conclude  the  preceding  section, 
but  as  it  were  grafts  the  Coda  on  to  the  old 
stock,  from  which  it  spring*}  with  wonderful  and 
altogether  renewed  vigour.  As  conspicuous  in- 
stances may  be  quoted  the  Coda  of  the  Sonata 
in  E(>,  op.  Sir*  (‘  Lea  Adieux,  ]’ Absence,  et  le 
Retour  ’),  which  is  quite  the  culminating  {mint 
of  interest  in  the  movement ; the  vehement  and 


impetuous  Coda  of  the  last  movement  of  the  Ap- 
pas-sionata  Sonata,  which  introduces  quite  a new 
feature,  and  the  Coda  to  the  last  movement  of 
the  Waldstein  Sonata.  The  two  climacteric  Codas 
of  all,  however,  are  those  to  the  first  movements 
of  theEroicaand  the  Ninth  Symphony,  which  are 
sublime.  The  former  chiefly  by  reason  of  its 
outset,  for  there  is  hardly  anything  more  amazing 
in  music  than  the  drop  from  the  piano  Tonic  E(? 
which  concludes  the  preceding  section,  to  a forte 
Dfr,  and  then  to  the  chord  of  C major  fortissimo. 
But  the  whole  Coda  of  the  first  movement  of  the 
Ninth  Symphony  is  a per{»etual  climax  and  a 
type  of  Beethoven's  grandest  conceptions,  full  of 
varied  modulation,  aud  constant  representation 
of  the  features  of  the  subjects  in  various  new 
lights,  and  ending  with  a surging,  giant -striding 
s|tecimen  of  ‘Tonic  and  Dominant,’  by  way  of 
enforcing  the  key  which  is  quite  without  rival 
in  the  whole  domain  of  music. 

There  can  be  no  object  in  following  the  de- 
velopment of  the  system  of  Form  farther  than 
Beethoven,  for  it  can  hardly  lie  said  that  there 
is  anything  further  to  trace.  His  works  present 
it  in  its  greatest  variety  and  on  the  grandest 
scale  ; and  his  successors,  great  as  many  of  them 
have  been,  have  not  even  approached  him,  far 
less  milled  to  his  final  culmination.  The  main 
tendency  observable  in  later  instrumental  works 
is  to  develop  still  further  the  system  above  dis- 
cussed of  taking  one  key  as  central  in  a group 
comprising  many  subsidiary  transitions.  Schu- 
mann’s works  present  remarkable  instances  of 
this  ; Mendelssohn  adopts  the  same  practice,  but 
with  more  moderation  ; Brahms  again  is  ex- 
tremely free  in  the  same  direction  ; as  may  bo 
observed,  for  instance,  in  the  first  section  of  the 
first  movement  of  the  pianoforte  Quartet,  op.  25, 
which  is  nominally  in  G minor.  This  is  aj»- 
parontly  a recognition  of  the  hypothesis  above 
proposed,  that  the  mind  is  capable  of  being  more 
and  more  educated  to  recognise  the  principal  key 
in  a chain  of  transitions  which  to  the  audiences 
of  Mozart’s  day  would  have  been  quite  unin- 
telligible. 

It  is  now  time  to  return  to  the  consideration 
of  the  Rondo-form  as  found  in  the  works  of 
Haydn  and  Mozart,  in  which  it  was  frequently 
affected  by  the  more  inqiortant  and  interesting 
First-movement-form.  It  will  be  obvious  that 
its  combination  with  that  form  does  not  offer 
much  difficulty.  For  that  alternation  of  subject 
aud  episode  which  Is  the  very  basis  of  the  Rondo 
o|>erm  the  way  to  the  adoption  of  a second  sub- 
ject in  the  complementary  key  as  the  fittest 
antithesis  to  the  first  statement  of  the  princi{»al 
subject ; and  the  main  {mint  of  distinction  of  the 
Rondo- form  from  the  Firet-movement-fonn  pure 
and  simple,  is  that  the  first  subject  reappears 
after  the  second  in  the  original  key,  instead  of 
bringing  the  first  half  of  the  movement  to  a con- 
clusion in  the  complementary  key.  After  this 
deviation  the  form  again  follows  the  system  of 
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the  first  movement  ; for — as  we  have  already  | 
sufficiently  pointed  out — no  fitter  place  is  found  | 
to  develop  the  figures  and  features  of  the  subjects 
and  to  modulate  freely.  In  the  simpler  system 
of  the  Hondo  this  again  takes  the  place  of  an 
episode  ; in  both  systems  the  first  subject  would 
here  recur,  and  nothing  could  more  fitly  follow 
it  than  the  recapitulation  of  that  subject  which 
occupied  the  place  of  the  first  episode.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  in  the  Hondo  of  the  Wald- 
stein  Sonata.  Beethoven  has  in  this  place  repro- 
duced the  subject  which  opens  the  first  episode, 
though  the  movement  is  not  cast  on  the  system 
of  a first  movement.  Finally,  the  subject  may 
reappear  yet  again  in  the  original  key  without 
deviating  strongly  from  that  system  ; so  that,  as 
just  mentioned,  the  only  marked  point  of  devia-  ! 
tion  is  the  return  to  the  principal  key  after  the 
appearance  of  the  second  subject.  This  complete 
adaptation  is  more  commonly  abbreviated  by  re- 
placing the  ‘Development’  by  a short  episode  (as 
in  Beethoven’s  Sonata  in  E minor,  op.  90) ; and 
even  further  (as  in  the  Finale  of  Mozart’s  Quar- 
tet in  Ef>,  No.  4),  by  passing  immediately  from 
the  second  subject  to  the  recapitulation  of  both 
subjects  in  the  principal  key,  and  ending  wit  hone 
further  final  quotation  of  the  real  Rondo- subject. 
This  latter  in  point  of  fact  is  to  1»  explained 
rather  as  a simple  method  of  establishing  the 
balance  of  keys  by  giving  an  episode  in  a com- 
plementary key,  than  as  tiosed  on  any  precon- 
ceived notion  of  amalgamation  with  the  First- 
movement-form. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  features  in  the 
Rondos  of  Haydn  and  Mozart  is  the  frequent 
rigidity  of  the  subject.  It  is  common  to  meet 
with  a complete  dance-tune  divided  into  two 
halves,  each  repeated  after  the  accepted  system, 
and  closing  formally  in  the  principal  key.  So 
that  it  is  in  fact  a complete  piece  in  itself,  and 
stands  out  as  markedly  as  Couperin’s  subjects 
do  with  fermatas  over  the  concluding  chords. 
In  these  cases  the  tune  is  not  given  in  txienso 
at  each  repetition,  but  is  generally  fined  ami 
rounded  off  so  as  not  to  affect  the  continuity  of 
the  movement  so  conspicuously  as  in  its  first 
statement. 

The  angularity  and  obviousness  of  outline 
which  often  mark  the  Rondo  form  in  works  prior 
to  Beethoven,  were  to  a certain  extent  alleviated 
by  the  use  of  ingenious  playful  treatment  of 
the  figures  of  the  chief  subject  by  way  of 
episode ; but  nevertheless  the  formality  remains, 
and  marks  the  Rondo  of  Haydn  and  Mozart 
as  a thing  of  the  post,  and  not  to  Ihj  revived 
in  their  particular  manner  in  the  present  day 
without  j>erpetrating  an  artistic  anachronism. 
Beethoven’s  treatment  of  the  Rondo  offers  great 
differences,  but  they  are  chiefly  in  point  of  senti- 
ment, and  difficult  to  define.  Prior  to  his  day 
there  had  evidently  been  a persistent  tradition 
that  final  Rondos  were  bound  to  be  gay,  jaunty, 
light,  or  even  flippant.  With  Beethoven  such  a 


dogma  was  impossible ; and  he  therefore  took  the 
line  of  developing  the  opportunities  it  offered, 
either  for  humorous  purposes,  in  the  persistent 
repetition  of  a quaint  phrase  (Sonata  in  I), 
op.  10,  No.  3),  or  in  the  natural  and  desirable 
recurrence  of  a melody  of  great  beauty  (Sonata 
in  E minor,  op.  90,  and  Waldstein).  In  every  case 
the  system  is  taken  out  of  the  domain  of  mere 
observance  of  formula,  and  its  basis  vitalised 
afresh  by  muking  it  the  vehicle  of  thoughts 
which  can  appear  in  such  an  order  without 
losing  their  true  significance.  In  point  of  fact 
the  Hondo  form  is  elastic  enough  notwithstand- 
ing its  simplicity,  and  if  the  above  sketch  has 
not  sufficiently  indicated  that  fact,  the  study 
of  the  movements  mentioned,  and  those  in 
Beethoven's  E^  and  G concertos  and  Bfc>  Trio, 
will  lead  to  the  perception  of  the  opjiortuni- 
ties  it  offers  to  the  composer  better  than  any 
attempt  at  reducing  the  various  features  to  a 
formula. 

The  Minuet  and  Trio  survive  as  pure  and  un- 
developed examples  of  the  original  source  of  the 
larger  movements,  in  immediate  contact  with 
their  wonderfully  transformed  descendants.  They 
otfer  no  systematic  difference  whatever  from  the 
dances  in  the  Suites  which  preceded  the  perfected 
Sonata.  The  main  points  of  form  in  the  two  are 
similar.  The  first  half  of  each  generally  estab- 
lishes some  sort  of  balance  between  the  priiiciiutl 
key  and  its  complementary  key,  and  is  then  re- 
] seated.  The  second  half  begins  with  a passage 
in  which  harmonic  roots  vary  on  a more  extended 
scale  than  they  do  in  the  first  half,  proceeding  not 
unfrequcntly,  if  the  dance  he  on  a large  scale,  as 
far  os  transient  modulations  ; and  the  last  and 
clenching  section  is  a rejictition  of  some  notable 
feature  of  the  first  part  Short  as  the  form  is,  it 
admits  of  a great  amount  of  variety,  and  it  is  one 
of  Haydn’s  triumphs  to  have  endowed  his  innu- 
merable sjtecimens  with  ever-changing  freshness. 
The  alternation  of  Minuet  and  Trio  (which  are 
iu  fact  two  minuets)  is  obviously  in  itself  an 
element  of  Form,  and  derives  some  force  from 
the  contrast  of  the  keys  in  which  the  two  are 
written,  as  well  as  from  the  contrast  of  their 
styles.  In  Haydn’s  early  Quartets — in  which  he 
still  closely  followed  the  order  of  the  Suites — 
the  two  are  frequently  in  the  same  key,  or  in 
major  and  minor  of  the  same  key  ; but  in  his 
later  works  he  takes  advantage  of  contrasts  of 
key  and  puts  his  Trio  in  the  Subdominant,  or 
even  in  the  third  below,  as  in  the  Quartet  in  G, 
op.  77.  The  system  of  alternating  dances  after 
this  manner,  probably  with  a view  to  formal  com- 
pleteness, is  evidently  of  old  standing,  being 
found  even  in  Lully’s  works,  and  later,  as  will 
be  more  generally  remembered  by  musicians,  in 
Gluck’s  4 Iphigenie  en  Aulide,’  and  in  Handel’s 
Overture  to  4 Samson.’  It  is  chiefly  in  this  respect 
that  we  can  still  trace  the  relation  of  the  Minuet 
and  Trio  to  the  modern  Scherzo,  which  is  its 
legitimate  successor,  though  in  other  respects  it 
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lias  not  only  changed  its  characteristic  rhythms 
and  time,  hut  even  its  style  and  form. 

The  Scherzo  is  in  fact  the  most  free  and  inde- 
pendent of  all  the  movements  of  a modern  instru- 
mental work,  being  characterised  rather  by  its 
sportive  and  playful  style  than  by  any  fixed  and 
systematic  distribution  of  subjects  and  keys. 
Occasionally  it  falls  into  the  same  order  of  dis- 
tribution as  a first  movement,  but  there  is  no 
necessity  whatever  that  it  should  do  so,  and  its 
whole  character, — happiest  when  based  upon  the 
incessant  rej>etitiou  in  varying  lights  and  cir- 
cumstances of  a strongly  rhythmic  figure, — is 
headlong  abandon  lather  thau  the  premeditated 
design  of  the  serious  First  movement.  Beethoven 
was  the  real  creator  of  the  modern  Scherzo,  for 
all  that  a few  examples  exist  prior  to  him  ; for 
these  are  essentially  in  unsophisticated  dance 
form,  and  belong  to  the  old  order  of  things, 
but  Beethoven’s  infinitely  various  Scherzi  are  all 
marked  by  a certain  intimate  quality  of  style, 
which  has  been  the  real  starting- point  of  his 
succe-ssors,  rather  than  any  definite  formal  basis. 
Mendelssohn  created  quite  a new  order  of  Scherzi 
of  a light,  happy,  fairylike  character,  in  which 
his  bright  genial  nature  spontaneously  expressed 
itself.  But  to  him  the  like  remark  applies,  for 
they  are  essentially  characterised  rather  by  spirit 
than  form.  Schumann  was  fond  of  putting  two 
Trios  in  his  Scherzi ; os  in  two  of  his  Sym- 
phonies, and  in  the  very  popular  pianoforte 
(Quintet  in  Eh.  This  was  prefigured  in  Beethoven 
by  the  repetition  of  the  Trio  in  the  Symphonies 
in  A and  Bj>. 

The  form  of  the  Slow  movement  in  Sonatas 
and  Symphonies  is  decidedly  variable.  It  is  more 
commonly  l>ased  on  the  Bame  system  as  a first 
movement,  but  owing  to  the  length  of  time 
necessary  to  go  through  the  whole  series  of 
sections  in  the  slow  tempo,  it  is  common  to 
abbreviate  it  in  some  way,  as  by  omitting  the 
portion  usually  devoted  to  ‘development’  and 
modulation,  and  jNissing  by  a short  link  only 
from  the  presentation  of  the  subjects  to  their 
recapitulation — as  in  the  slow  movementof  Beet- 
hoven’s Sonata  in  B|>,  op.  106,  and  that  of 
Mozart's  Quartet  in  Bj>,  No.  3.  There  are  a few 
instances  of  Slow  movements  in  Rondo  form — as 
in  Mozart’s  Sonatas  in  C minor,  C major  (1778), 
and  D (1777)  ; Beethoven's  Sonate  pathetique, 
and  that  in  O (op.  31,  No.  1)— and  several  in 
the  form  of  a set  of  Variations.  Another  happy 
form  of  this  movement  is  a species  of  aria  or 
melody,  cast  in  the  old  Rondo  form,  like  the 
example  of  Lully  quoted  at  the  commencement 
of  this  article.  Of  this  the  beautiful  Cavatina 
in  Beethoven’s  Bfr  Quartet  (op.  130)  is  a very 
fine  example,  its  form  l>cing  simply  a section 
consisting  of  the  aria  or  melody  continuously 
developed,  followed  by  a section  consisting  of 
imjiassinned  recitative,  and  concluding  with  a 
return  to  the  original  section  somewhat  abbre- 
viated. This  form  resolves  itself  practically  into  | 


the  same  formal  basis  as  the  Minuet  and  Trio  or 
Scherzo,  though  so  different  in  character  ; for 
it  depends  almost  entirely  on  the  repetition  of  a 
long  complete  section  with  a contrasting  section 
in  the  middle.  And  the  same  simple  basis  will 
be  found  to  predominate  very  largely  in  music, 1 
even  in  such  widely  different  classes  as  modern 
Nocturnes,  like  those  of  Field  and  Chopin,  and 
Arias  of  the  time  of  Handel,  of  which  his  ‘ Waft 
her,  Angels  ’ is  a very  clear  example. 

The  idea  of  Variations  was  very  early  arrived 
at  by  musicians  ; for  Dr.  Burney  points  out  that 
in  the  age  of  Queen  Elizabeth  there  was  a perfect 
rage  for  this  kind  of  music,  which  consisted  ‘ in 
multiplying  notes,  and  disguising  the  melody  of 
an  easy,  and,  generally,  well-known  air,  by  every 
means  that  a spaccn  nota,  or  note-splitter,  saw 
possible.’  This  primitive  kind  of  variation  was 
still  a form  of  some  sort,  and  is  based  upon  the 
samo  principle  as  that  of  ground  bosses,  such  as 
are  found  in  Purcell’s  ‘Dido  and  Aeneas,’ and 
were  very  popular  in  those  days  ; and  of  such 
forms  again  as  Bach’s  Passacaglia,  or  Chopin’s 
Berceuse  in  Djy,  or  even  the  wonderful  continuous 
recitative  on  a constant  repetition  of  a short 
rhythmic  figure  in  the  bass,  in  Bach’s  Italian 
Concerto.  In  all  these  cases  the  principle  is 
that  of  constant  and  continuous  repetition  as  a 
basis  for  superimposed  variety.  Into  Variations 
as  Variations  the  question  of  Form  docs  not  enter, 
or  at  least  only  in  such  a special  way  that  its 
consideration  must  be  left  to  that  particular 
head.  But  as  a form  in  itself  it  has  been 
employed  largely  and  to  a degree  of  great  import- 
ance by  all  the  greatest  masters  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Instrumental  Music  ; as  by  Handel, 
Bach,  Beethoven,  Schubert,  Mendelssohn,  Schu- 
mann, and  Brahms.  In  most  cases  sets  of 
Variations  are  not  continuous,  but  each  Varia- 
tion is  detached  from  its  fellow,  making  a series 
of  little  movements  like  the  Theme,  each  in  the 
same  key.  But  this  is  not  invariable  ; for  on 
theone  hand,  Beethoven  produced  a very  remark- 
able set  of  Variations  on  a Theme  in  F (op.  34), 
in  which  the  key  changes  for  each  variation  ; 
and  on  the  other  hand  there  are  many  examples 
of  Variations  which  arc  continuous,  that  is,  run 
into  one  another  consecutively,  without  pause, 
as  in  the  last  movement  of  Beethoven’s  Sonata 
in  C minor,  op.  Ill,  and  (on  a smaller  scale) 
the  slow  movement  of  Haydn’s  Quartet  in  B 
minor,  op.  64.*  It  is  very  commou  for  sets  of 
Variations  to  have  a grand  Coda — frequently  an 
independent  movement,  sucli  as  a Fugue  or  free 
Fantasia  based  upon  some  conspicuous  figure 
of  the  Theme  ; as  in  Beethoven’s  Prometheus 
Variations,  op.  35,  and  Schumann's  Etudes  Syni- 
phoniques.  There  can  be  no  possible  reason  for 

1 Thl»  form  la  oft#u  railed  thr  LUd-ferm.  a t*rtn  originated  by  Or. 
Marx  ; but  bring  dearly  * uiicnotner  it  h**  not  lw**n  adopted  by  the 
prcaant  writer. 

1 fit  i»  impoaalble  to  rrfroin  from  mentioning  Sir  Hobart  Parry '■ 
nnbl*  art  of  variation*  for  pianoforte  *olo  In  D minor,  and  hi* 

' ChmraetvrUtlc  Variation*  ' for  orrhextre.  in  both  which  tb«  varia- 
tion* run  oti  cnntinuunaly.  — Ri»  ] 
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tying  down  composers  by  any  rigid  dogmas  as 
to  key  or  order  of  succession  in  the  construction 
of  a work  in  the  form  of  Variations.  Change 
of  key  is  eminently  desirable,  for  the  succession 
of  a number  of  short  clauses  of  any  Bort  with  a 
cadence  to  each,  runs  sufficient  risk  of  monotony 
without  the  additional  incubus  of  unvarying 
tonality.  Moreover  it  is  impossible  to  resist 
the  conclusion,  based  on  the  development  of  the 
great  variations  in  the  finale  of  Beethoven’s  Son- 
ata in  C minor,  op.  Ill,  those  in  the  Sonata  in  G 
(op.  14,  No.  2),  and  those  on  an  original  theme 
in  F (op,  34),  that  the  occasional  introduction 
of  an  episode  or  continuation  between  two  varia- 
tions is  perfectly  legitimate,  provided  it  be  clearly 
connected  with  the  series  by  its  figures.  For  if 
the  basis  of  form  which  underlies  the  Variations 
as  a complete  whole  be  kept  in  mind,  it  will  be 
obvious  that  the  system  of  incessant  repetition, 
when  thoroughly  established,  would  rather  gain 
than  lose  by  a slight  deviation,  more  especially 
if  that  which  follows  the  deviation  is  a clearer 
and  more  obvious  version  of  the  theme  tlian  has 
appeared  in  the  variations  immediately  preced- 
ing it. 

It  will  be  best  to  refer  the  consideration  of 
the  general  construction  of  Symphonies,  Over- 
tures, Concertos,  Sonatas,  etc.,  to  their  respective 
heads,  merely  pointing  out  here  such  things  as 
really  belong  to  the  general  question. 

The  practice  of  prefacing  the  whole  by  an 
Introduction  probably  originated  in  a few  pre- 
liminary chords  to  call  the  attention  of  the  audi- 
ence, as  is  typified  in  the  single  forte  chord  which 
opens  Haydn’s  Quartet  in  Efr  (No.  33  in  Traut- 
wein).  Many  examples  of  more  extensive  and 
purely  musical  introductions  are  to  be  found  in 
Haydn’s  and  Mozart’s  works,  and  these  not 
unfruquently  contain  a tune  or  figure  of  some 
ini(K)rtance  ; but  they  seldom  have  any  closer 
connection  with  the  movement  that  follows  than 
that  of  being  introductory,  and  whenever  there 
is  any  modulation  it  is  confined  within  very 
small  limits,  generally  to  a simple  alternation 
of  Tonic  and  Dominant.  Beethoven  has  occa- 
sionally made  very  im|>ortant  use  of  the  intro- 
duction, employing  free  modulation  in  some 
instances,  and  producing  very  beautiful  tunes  in 
it,  as  in  the  Symphony  in  A.  The  most  im- 
portant feature  in  his  use  of  it  is  his  practice  of 
incorporating  it  with  the  succeeding  movement ; 
either  by  the  use  of  a conspicuous  figure  taken 
from  it  as  a motto  or  central  idea,  as  in  the 
Sonata  in  Eb,  op.  81a;  or  by  interrupting  the 
course  of  the  succeeding  movement  to  reintroduce 
fragments  of  it,  as  in  the  Quartet  in  Bb,  op. 
130;  or  by  making  it  altogether  part  of  the 
movement,  as  in  the  Ninth  Symphony,  where 
it  has  an  immediate  and  very  remarkable  con- 
nection with  the  first  subject. 

The  order  of  succession,  and  the  relation  of 
th**  keys  of  the  different  movements  of  which 
each  complete  work  is  composed,  passed  through 


various  stages  of  change  similar  to  those  which 
characterised  the  development  of  the  form  of  the 
several  movements,  ami  arrived  at  a certain 
consistency  of  principle  in  Mozart's  time  ; but 
contrast  of  style  and  time  is  and  has  been,  since 
the  early  Suites,  the  guiding  principle  in  their 
distribution.  In  the  Snites  and  early  examples 
of  instrumental  music,  such  os  some  of  Haydn's 
early  Quartets,  all  the  movements  were  in  the 
same  key ; [a  practice  which  apparently  had  its 
origin  in  the  days  when  the  lute  was  in  vogue, 
and  when,  as  a consequence  of  having  to  retune 
the  lute  at  every  change  of  key,  l*>oks  of  songs 
with  lute  accom }>animents  were  arranged  so  that 
all  those  in  the  same  key  were  printed  contin- 
uously]. Later  it  became  customary  to  cast  at 
least  one  movement  in  another  key,  the  key  of 
the  Subdominant  predominating.  No  rigid  rule 
can  be  given,  except  that  the  key  of  the  Domi- 
nant of  the  principal  key  seems  undesirable, 
except  in  works  in  which  that  key  is  minor  ; 
and  the  use  of  very  extraneous  keys  should  be 
avoided.  In  Sonatas  prior  to  Beethoven  the 
interest  generally  seems  to  centre  in  the  earlier 
movements  passing  to  the  lighter  refection  at 
the  conclusion.  Beethoven  changed  this,  in 
view  of  making  the  whole  of  uniform  interest 
and  equal  and  coherent  imjtortance.  Prior  to 
him  the  movements  were  merely  a succession  of 
detached  pieces,  hitched  together  chiefly  with 
consideration  of  their  mutual  contrasts  under  the 
name  of  Sonata  or  Symphony — such  os  is  typified 
even  in  Weber’s  Ab  Sonata,  of  which  the  lost 
two  movements  w-ere  written  full  two  years  be- 
fore the  first  two,  and  in  the  similar  history 
of  some  of  Mozart’s  works.  With  Beethoven 
what  w as  a whole  in  name  must  be  also  a whole 
in  fact.  The  movements  might  be  chapters,  and 
distinct  from  one  another,  but  still  consecutive 
chapters,  and  in  the  same  story.  Helmholtz  {joints 
out  the  scientific  os)>ect  of  a connection  of  this 
kind  in  the  Sonata  in  E minor,  op.  90,  of  which 
he  says,  ‘The  first  movement  is  an  example 
of  the  peculiar  depression  caused  by  relocated 
“ Doric  ” cadences,  whence  the  second  (major) 
movement  acquires  a still  softer  expression.’ 
In  some  coses  Beethoven  connected  the  move- 
ments by  such  subtle  devices  as  making  disguised 
versions  of  an  identical  figure  reap|K*ar  in  the 
different  movements,  as  in  the  Sonatas  in  Bj>,  op. 
106,  and  in  Ab,  op.  109,  and  the  Quartet  in  B?. 
Snch  a device  as  this  was  not  altogether  unknown 
I to  Mozart,  who  connects  the  Minuet  and  Trio  of 
the  Quintet  in  G minor,  liy  making  a little  figure 
which  appears  at  the  finale  cadence  of  the  Minuet 
serve  as  the  basis  of  the  Trio — the  Minuet  ending 


and  the  Trio  beginning 
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In  a little  Symphony  of  Haydn’s  in  B major 
part  of  the  Minuet  reappt'an)  in  the  Finale  ; and 
the  same  thing  is  done  by  Beethoven  in  the  0 
minor  Symphony.  In  his  Sonata  called  * Les 
Adieux,  1* Absence,  ot  lo  Retour  ’ (which  is  an 
instance  of  programme  music),  the  last  two 
movements,  slow  and  fast,  ]>ass  into  one  another ; 
as  is  also  the  case  in  the  Sonata  Appassionata. 
In  his  Quartet  in  Cg  minor  all  the  movements 
are  continuous.  The  same  device  is  adopted 
by  Mendelssohn  in  his  Scotch  Symphony  and 
Concertos,  by  Schumann  in  the  1)  minor  Sym- 
phony— the  title  of  which  expressly  states  the 
fact — and  by  Liszt  in  Concertos.  Schumann 
also  in  his  Symphonies  in  C and  D minor  con- 
nects his  movements  by  the  recurrence  of  figures 
or  phrases.  [The  practice  of  building  succes- 
sive sections  of  a work  on  transformations  of 
the  same  theme — a practice  which  the  admirers 
of  Liszt  are  foud  of  ascribing  to  his  invention 
— is  at  least  as  old  as  the  days  of  Elizabeth. 
Many  examples  of  pavans  and  galliards  on  the 
same  succession  of  notes  are  to  be  found  in  the 
FUzwUltam  Virginal  Book  (see  Halliard),  and 
there  are  instances  in  the  18th  century,  such  as 
Handel's  suite  in  G minor,  where  the  subject 
of  the  first  two  movements  is  the  same,  and  a 
* sonata  ’ in  C minor  by  Pergolesi,  where  the  giga 
is  a variation  of  the  gavotta.]  c.  H.  H.  r. 

FORMES,  Karl  Johann,  bass  singer,  son  of 
the  sexton  at  Miihlheim  on  the  Rhine,  born 
August  7,  1816.  What  musical  instruction  he 
had  he  seems  to  have  obtained  in  the  church 
choir  ; but  lie  first  attracted  attention  at  the 
concerts  for  the  benefit  of  the  cathedral  fund  at 
Cologne  in  1841.  So  obvious  was  his  talent 
that  he  was  urged  to  go  on  the  stage,  and  marie 
his  debut  at  Cologne  as  Sarastro  in  the  * Zaubcr- 
flote,’  Jan.  6,  1842,  with  the  most  marked 
success.  He  sang  at  Mannheim  from  1843  to 

1848  : his  next  up|>earunce  was  at  Vienna.  Iu 

1849  he  came  to  London,  and  sang  first  at 
Drury  Lane  in  a German  company  as  Sarastro 
on  May  30.  He  made  his  appearance  on  the 
Italian  stage  at  Covent  Garden,  March  16,  1850, 
as  Caspar  in  1 II  Franco  Arciero'  ( 4 1)er  Freischiitz'). 
At  the  Philharmonic  be  sang  first  on  the  follow  - 
ing  Monday,  March  18.  From  that  time  for 
some  yearB  he  was  a regular  visitor  to  London, 
and  filled  the  parts  of  Bertram,  Marcel,  Rocco, 
Leporello,  etc.  In  1857  he  went  to  America, 
since  which  he  led  a wandering  life  here  and 
there.  He  obtained  great  success  at  Berlin  in 
1874  and  in  London  in  1888,  when  he  sang  at 
Mauns’s  Benefit  Concert,  and  elsewhere.  He 
died  at  San  Francisco,  Dec.  15,  1889. 

For  volume,  compass,  and  quality,  his  voice 
was  one  of  the  mast  magnificent  ever  heard. 
He  had  a handsome  presence  and  excellent  dis- 
]>ositions  for  the  stage,  and  with  self-restraint 
and  industry  might  have  taken  an  almost  unique 
position. 

His  brother  Theodore,  sixteen  years  his 


junior,  born  at  Miihlheim,  June  24,  1826,  the 
{assessor  of  a fine  tenor  voice  and  great  intel- 
ligence, made  his  debut  at  Ofen  in  1846,  and 
in  1851-66  was  engaged  at  the  Berlin  Opera. 
He  went  to  America  with  his  brother,  and 
afterwards  sang  second  - rate  jiarts  at  small 
German  theatres.  He  died  insane,  at  Endenich 
near  Bonn,  Oct.  15,  1874.  o. 

FORNASARI,  Luciano,  a bass  singer,  who 
made  his  appearance  about  1828  on  second  and 
third-rate  stages  in  Italy.  In  1831  he  was  sing- 
ing at  Milan  ; the  next  three  years  he  passed  at 
New  York.  He  sang  at  the  Havana  in  1835,  and 
in  1836  in  Mexico.  Returning  to  Europe  lie 
obtained  an  engagement  at  Lisbon  in  1840,  and 
remained  there  two  years.  After  this  he  made 
a tour  in  his  native  country,  singing  with  success 
at  Rome,  Modena,  Palermo,  Turin,  and  Trieste. 
In  1843  (Fetis  is  wrong  in  fixing  it  in  1845) 
Fornasari  appeared  in  Ijondon.  F^tis  says  lie  had 
a good  voice  and  sang  with  method.  Mr.  Chorley 
writes:  ‘The  new  baritone  — as  substitute  for 
Tamburini — was  a tall,  dashing  man  : — he  pos- 
sessed a very  handsome  face,  a sufficient  voice, 
though  its  quality  was  not  pleasant — and  pre- 
tension enough  and  to  spare.  He  sang  with  bad 
method  and  confidence.'  He  continued  to  sing 
in  London  until  1846,  after  which  he  did  uot 
again  appear.  J.  M. 

FORSTER  k ANDREWS  have  been  estab- 
lished at  Hull  as  organ-builders  since  1843. 
Amongst  many  instruments  from  their  factory 
may  be  quoted  the  organs  in  the  Kinnaird  Hall, 
Dundee  ; St.  Mary’s,  Leicester  ; Holy  Trinity, 
Hull  ; and  the  City  Temple,  London,  v.  de  p. 

FORSTER,  Georg,  born  at  Amberg  about 
1514,  died  at  Niirnberg,  1568,  a physician  by 
profession,  but  also  a musician  of  considerable 
attainments,  deserves  notice  here  chiefly  as  being 
the  editor  of  a comprehensive  collection  of 
German  secular  songs  for  four  voices,  which 
appeared  in  five  Books  published  at  Niirnberg 
from  1539  to  1556.  The  best  coin]  losers  of  the 
time  are  represented,  including  Isaac  and  Sent!, 
and  of  the  380  numbers  contained  in  it  Forster 
himself  contributes  37.  Many  of  the  songs  are 
Volksliedcr,  con trapun tally  treated  in  the  earlier 
German  and  Flemish  manner.  In  the  first  Book, 
1539,  Forster  has  handed  down  to  us  Isaac’s 
beautiful  setting  of  ‘ Inspruck,  ich  muss  dich 
lossen,’  the  melody  of  which  has  become  the 
Chorale-tune  first  to  the  words  ‘0  Welt,  ich  muss 
dich  lassen,’  and  afterwards  to  Paul  Gerhard's 
‘ O Welt,  sich  hierdem  Leben,  and  ‘ Nun  ruhen 
alle  Wiilder,'  and  which  later  Bach  so  expres- 
sively harmonised  in  the  * St.  Matthew  Passion  * 
to  the  verse  ‘ Wer  hat  dich  so  geochlagen  V 
Forster  also  edited  two  volumes  of  sacred  works, 
1540  and  1542.  The  second  is  a collection  of 
Psalms,  which  opens  with  Josquin’s  *Qui  habitat* 
for  twenty-four  voices,  and  concludes  with  a 
* Deo  Gratias’  for  thirty  six,  which  Eitner  con- 
jectured to  bo  the  piece  by  Okeghem  referred  to 
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by  Ornithoparcus  and  Glarean.  A few  other 
sacred  works  by  Forster  himself  are  contained  in 
other  collections.  Winterfeld  gives  Forster's 
setting  of  * Vom  Himmel  hoch  ’ for  live  voices. 
The  second  part  of  Forster’s  collection  of  IV elt- 
liehe  Litder  was  reprinted  in  score  by  Eitner  in 
1904.  j.  r.  m. 

FORSTER,  William  (I),  eminent  violin 
maker,  born  May  4,  1739,  at  Brampton,  Cum- 
berland,  was  son  of  William,  and  grandson  of 
John  Forster,  makers  of  spinning-wheels  and 
violins.  He  was  taught  both  trades  by  his 
father,  and  also  learned  to  play  on  the  violin. 
He  came,  os  a cattle-drover,  to  London  in  1759, 
took  up  his  abode  in  Prescott  Street,  Goodman’s 
Fields,  and  for  a time  endured  much  priva- 
tion from  inability  to  obtain  suitable  employ- 
ment. Ultimately  he  was  engaged  by  a music 
seller  on  Tower  Hill  named  Beck,  and  the  violins 
made  by  him  being  much  improved  and  quickly 
sold,  he  started  in  business  on  his  own  account 
in  Duke’s  Court,  St  Martin’s  Lane,  whence  he 
shortly  removed  into  St.  Martin’s  Lane,  and 
speedily  attained  great  reputation.  Forster 
afterwards  added  to  his  business  that  of  a music- 
seller  and  publisher,  and  in  that  capacity  in 
1781  entered  into  an  agreement  with  Haydn  for 
the  purchase  and  publication  in  England  of  that 
master’s  compositions,  and  between  that  date 
and  1787  published  eighty-three  symphonies, 
twenty-four  quartets,  twenty-four  solos,  ducts 
and  trios  and  the  ‘ Paasione,’  or  ‘Seven  Last 
Words.’  About  1785  he  removed  into  the  Strand 
(No.  348),  where  the  business  was  carried  on  until 
the  pulling  down  of  Exeter  Change.  In  1795 
he  issued  a copj»er  medal  or  token,  halfpenny 
size,  bearing — Obverse,  * Win.  Forster,  Violin, 
Tenor  and  Violoncello  Maker,  No.  348,  Strand, 
London.’  Prince  of  Wales’s  feathers  in  the  field. 
Reverse,  the  melody  of  ‘God  save  the  King’  in 
the  key  of  G.  A crown  in  the  field,  above  it 
‘God  save  the  King, ’beneath  it  ‘1795.’  William 
Forster  died  at  the  house  of  his  son,  22  York 
Street,  Westminster,  Dec.  14,  1808.  w.  H.  if. 

Forster,  William  (II),  son  of  the  above- 
mentioned,  and  generally  known  as  * Royal  ’ 
Forster,  from  his  title  ‘ Music  Seller  to  the  Prince 
of  Wales  and  the  Duke  of  Cumberland.’  Boru 
1764,  died  1824.  Like  his  father,  he  made 
Large  numbers  of  violins  which  once  enjoyed  a 
high  reputation.  By  making  the  bellies  of  their 
instruments  thin,  and  increasing  the  weight  of 
the  blocks  and  linings,  the  Forsters  obtained, 
while  the  instrument  was  still  new,  a strong  and 
}»enetrating  tone,  which  found  high  favour  with 
Lind  ley  and  his  school.  Being  well  made  and 
finished,  and  covered  with  excellent  varnish, 
their  instruments  have  much  that  commends 
them  to  the  eye.  The  Forsters  copied  both 
Stainer  and  Amati.  1 Royal  ’ Forster  had  two 
sons:  William  Forster  (III)  (1788-1824),  the 
eldest,  devoted  himself  to  other  pursuits,  and 
made  but  few  instruments  ; but  the  second, 


Simon  Andrew  Forster  (bom  1801),  carried 
on  the  business,  first  in  Frith  Street,  afterwards 
in  Macclesfield  Street,  Soho.  Simon  Andrew 
Forster  made  instruments  of  high  model  and 
no  great  merit.  He  is  best  known  as  the  author 
(jointly  with  W.  Sandy s,  F.S.A.)  of  The 
History  of  the  Violin  and  other  Instruments 
played  with  the  How,  1864.  He  died  Fell.  2, 
1870.  E.  J.  p. 

FORSYTH  BROTHERS,  a firm  founded  at 
Manchester  for  the  sale  of  pianos,  by  the  brothers 
Henry  and  James  Forsyth  in  1867.  They  had 
been  brought  up,  and  represented  the  third 
generation  of  the  name,  in  the  establishment 
of  John  Broadwood  & Sons.  Forsyth  Brothers 
began  engraving  music  in  1872,  with  Halle's 
‘ Practical  Pianoforte  School/  the  first  numbers 
of  which  were  published  by  them  in  Jan.  1873, 
and  at  the  same  time  they  opened  a Ixmdon 
publishing  business  in  Oxford  Circus.  An  ap- 
pendix to  the  ‘School,’  entitled  the  ‘Musical 
Library,’  was  commenced  some  time  after,  and  a 
catalogue  was  formed  which  includes  several 
compositions  by  Stephen  Heller  as  well  as  import- 
ant works  by  other  composers.  They  have  also 
added  to  the  instrumental  part  of  their  business 
an  agency  for  American  organs,  from  the  manu- 
factory of  the  Dominion  Organ  Company,  Ontario, 
Canada.  Mr.  Henry  Forsyth  died  in  July  1885. 
Mr.  Janies  Forsyth  has,  in  connection  with  the 
business  in  Manchester,  maintained  an  important 
share  in  the  management  of  the  leading  concerts 
of  that  city.  Since  1901  the  firm  has  been  a 
limited  company  under  his  presidency,  a.  j.  h. 

FORTE,  loud : an  Italian  word,  usually  ab- 
breviated into /.  A lesser  degree  of  loudness  is 
expressed  by  mf — mezuforte  ; a greater  one  by 
pin /and  ff,  fortissimo,  and  the  greatest  of  all  by 
fff,fortississimo  as  in  Beethoven’s  Seventh  Sym- 
phony (Finale),  Eighth  ditto  (1st  movement), 
Overture,  op.  115  (at  end),  Lconore,  No.  2 (be- 
ginning of  the  Presto),  or  at  the  grand  climax 
near  the  close  of  the  Finale  of  Schubert’s  Sym- 
phony in  C,  at  the  end  of  the  extraordinary 
crescendo,  ffff  has  Wen  occasionally  used  by 
later  composers,  as  in  the  Overture  to  ‘Charlotte 
Corday,’  by  Benoit. 

Fortepiano — afterwards  changed  to  Piano- 
forte— was  the  natural  Italian  name  for  the  new 
instrument  which  could  give  both  loud  and  soft 
sounds  without  mechanical  aid. 

fp.  is  a characteristic  sign  in  Beethoven,  and 
one  which  he  often  uses  ; it  denotes  a sudden 
forte  and  an  equally  sudden  piano.  Ho  will 
require  it  in  the  space  of  a single  crotchet  or 
even  quaver,  as  in  the  Overture  to  Leonore,  No.  2 
(bars  82  el  seq.  of  the  Allegro,  and  bar  222 — fpp). 
Again,  he  was  very  fond  of  a forte  passage 
succeeded  suddenly,  without  any  diminuendo, 
by  a p,  as  in  bars  64  to  72  of  the  Allegro  of 
the  same  work,  where  the  sudden  p on  the  Fj 
is  miraculous  ; or  in  the  reprise  of  the  subject 
after  the  trumpet  fanfares,  where  if  the  ;>  is  not 
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observed  the  Ante  solo  is  overwhelmed.  In  a 
tine  performance  of  his  works  half  the  battle 
lies  in  the  exact  observance  of  these  nuances. 
No  one  before  him  used  them  as  subtly  as  he, 
and  no  one  lias  excelled  them  since.  o. 

FORTI,  Anton,  distinguished  baritone  singer, 
born  at  Vienna,  June  8,  1790.  He  made  his 
debut  at  Preslmrg  with  so  much  success  that 
towards  the  end  of  1807  Prince  Esterhazy  engaged 
him  almost  at  the  same  time  as  the  tenor  Wild 
for  his  celebrated  band.  Forti  soon  forfeited  the 
favour  of  the  Prince,  w ho  suddenly  enrolled  him 
as  a soldier,  and  only  released  him  at  the  in- 
tercession of  several  of  the  nobility.  He  next 
appeared  (June  29,  1811)  at  the  Theatre  4 an 
der  Wien ' as  Don  Juan,  a part  for  which  his 
very  sonorous  voice,  commanding  presence,  and 
elevated  refined  style  of  acting  eminently  fitted 
him.  In  April  1813  he  w'as  engaged  at  the 
court  theatre,  and  speedily  became  a favourite. 
Besides  Don  Juan  he  specially  excelled  in  Figaro 
(Mozart  and  Rossini),  Telasco  (‘  Ferdinand 
Cortez’),  etc.,  and  in  French  dialogue-operas.  He 
sang  Pizarro  at  the  rerival  of  4Fidelio’  in  1814 ; 
and  Lysiart  at  the  first  performance  of  4 Eury- 
anthe  * (1823).  When  Count  Gallenberg  under- 
took the  direction  of  the  court  theatre  in  1829 
Forti  was  pensioned,  and  made  starring  tours  to 
Prague,  Hamburg,  and  Borlin,  where  he  also 
took  a short  engagement.  On  his  return  to 
Vienna  his  voice  had  lost  its  charm,  and  his 
increasing  corpulence  sjwiled  his  acting.  He 
retired  finally  from  the  stago  after  winning  the 
first  prize  in  one  of  the  public  lotteries,  and  died 
July  16,  1859.  c.  f.  p. 

FOR/. A DEL  DESTINO,  LA.  Tragic  Opera 
by  Verdi,  libretto  by  Piave ; in  four  acts.  Pro- 
duced at  St.  Petersburg,  Oct.  SO  (Nov.  11),  1862, 
and  at  Her  Majesty’s  Theatre,  London,  June  22, 
1867. 

FOSTER,  Muriel,  born  at  Sunderland,  Nov. 
22,  1877.  From  1896  to  1900  she  received 
instruction  in  singing  from  Miss  Anna  Williams 
at  the  Royal  College  of  Music,  gaining  a Council 
Exhibition  in  1896  and  a scholarship  in  1897. 
On  Nov.  6,  1896,  she  made  her  debut  in  ora- 
torio at  Bradford  in  Parry’s  4 King  Saul.’  On 
Dec.  11,  1896,  she  played  Mrs.  Quickly  on  the 
production  in  English  of  Verdi’s  4 FalstatF’  at 
the  Lyceum  Theatre  by  the  College  students  ; 
and  on  March  19,  1897,  sang  at  St.  James's 
Hall  4 My  heart  is  weary  * from  Thomas’s  4 Na- 
deshda  ’ at  a students’  concert  there.  The 
Chester  Festival  followed  next  in  July  of  the 
same  year.  On  March  25,  1899,  she  first  ap- 
peared  at  the  Popular  Concerts  in  duets  by 
Brail  ins,  Cornelius,  and  German,  in  conjunction 
with  her  twin -sister  and  fellow -student  Mias 
Hilda  Foster  (who  retired  from  public  life  in 
July  1900  on  her  marriage  with  Mr.  F.  C. 
Bramwcll).  On  March  15,  1900,  she  sang  some 
of  Elgar’s  4 Sea  Pictures  ’ with  great  success  at 
a students'  concert  in  the  same  hall.  From 


1899  to  1903  Mias  Foster  has  sung  at  all  the 
Three  Choir  Festivals;  in  1902  at  Sheffield  and 
Cardiffi,  and  1903  at  Birmingham,  on  the  pro- 
duction of  Elgar's  4 Apostles. ' She  has  sung  in 
London  at  the  Bach  Choir,  the  Royal  Choral 
Society,  the  London  Symphony,  and  Ballad 
Concerts  (Chappell's),  the  Philharmonic,  etc. 
On  June  20,  1903,  she  sang  the  Angel's  music 
with  great  effect  on  the  production  of  Elgar’s 
‘Gerontius’  at  the  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral, 
Westminster,  haring  undertaken  the  part  in 
the  previous  year  at  the  Lower  Rhine  Festival, 
Diisseldorf.  She  has  also  sung  in  other  parts  of 
Germany,  in  Holland,  in  Ru&sia,  and  the  United 
States.  Miss  Foster,  who  is  the  jiossessor  of  a 
beautiful  contralto  or  low  mezzo-soprano  of 
over  two  octaves  from  g to  6"  flat,  also  excels 
in  lieder  and  ballads,  and  has  rapidly  attained 
the  highest  rank  among  the  singers  of  her 
generation.  a.  c. 

FOSTER,  Myles  Birket,  eldest  son  of  the 
late  BirketFoster,  theartist,  was  bora  in  London, 
Nov.  29,  1851.  Upon  leaving  school  he  was 
articled  to  Mr.  Hamilton  Clarke  for  two  years. 
He  subsequently  entered  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Music,  where  he  studied  under  Sullivan 
and  Prout  (composition),  Westlake  (pianoforte). 
Pettitt  (violoncello),  and  Horton  (oboe).  Mr. 
Foster  has  held  organistships  at  St.  James’s 
Church,  Mary lebone,  and  St.  George’s,  Cam  i den 
Hill  ; from  i880  to  1892  he  was  organist  of  the 
Foundling  Hospital,  during  which  period  he  was 
also  organist  at  Her  Majesty’s  Theatre,  and 
choirmaster  of  St.  Alban’s,  Holborn.  He  is  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  and  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Organists,  and  a Licentiate 
of  Trinity  College,  London,  for  which  he  has 
examined  since  1888,  being  the  first  English 
examiner  to  visit  Australasia  (1895).  He  acted 
as  editor  to  Messrs.  Boosey  until  1900. 

Mr.  Foster  has  composed  a symphony  in  F 
sharp  minor  (4  Isle  of  Arran  ’),  overtures,  a string 
quartet,  a pianoforte  trio,  etc.  ; cantatas  for 
children,  ‘Cinderella,’  ‘Lampblack,’  4 Beauty 
and  the  Beast,'  ‘The  Angels  of  the  Bells,’  ‘The 
Bonnie  Fishwife,’  ‘The  Snow  Fairies,’ and  ‘The 
Coming  of  the  King’ ; in  addition  to  songs  and 
part-songs,  and  two  cantatas  for  male  voices, 
4 Eudora'  and  ‘Ode  to  Music,’  written  for  Queen’s 
College,  Oxford.  His  church  music  includes 
two  cantatas,  4 The  Seven  Last  Words  ’ and 
‘Seed-Time  and  Harvest,’  an  evening  service 
in  C (men’s  voices),  a festival  service  in  A (Sons 
of  the  Clergy,  1883),  and  a communion  service 
in  B flat.  He  has  also  composed  some  forty 
anthems,  of  which  his  melodious  and  devotional 
setting  of  Cowper’s  words,  4 Oh  for  a closer  walk 
with  God,’  has  justly  met  with  wide  acceptance. 
Mr.  Foster  has  contributed  articles  on  musical 
subjects  to  various  magazines,  and  he  is  the 
author  of  AniKcma  and  Anthem  Composers 
(Novello,  1901).  F.  o.  e. 

FOSTER,  Stephen  COLLINS,  an  American 
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composer,  of  Irish  descent,  born  near  Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvania,  July  4,  1826,  entered,  in  1840, 
the  Academy  at  Athens,  Pennsylvania,  and,  in 
1841,  Jefferson  College  near  Pittsburg.  Though 
not  noted  for  studious  qualities  he  taught  himself 
French  and  German,  painted  fairly  well,  and 
exhibited  a pronounced  liking  for  the  works  of 
Mozart,  Beethoven,  and  Weber.  Before  this  he 
had  shown  his  musical  inclinations  by  teaching 
himself  the  flageolet  when  seven  years  old.  His 
first  composition,  produced  while  at  Athens, 
was  a waltz  for  four  flutes.  His  first  published 
song,  * Open  thy  lattice,  love,’  appeared  in  1842. 
This  song  is  one  of  the  very  few  set  by  him,  the 
words  of  which  are  not  his  own.  In  1845-46 
there  were  published  ‘The  Louisiana  Belle,’ 
‘Old  Uncle  Ned,' and  Q,  Susanna.’  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  titles  of  his  ballads : * My  old 
Kentucky  Horae,’  * Old  Dog  Tray,'  * Massa’s  in 
de  cold  ground,’  ‘Gentle  Annie,’  ‘Willie,  we 
have  missed  you,'  * I would  not  die  in  spring- 
time,’ ‘ Coine  where  my  Love  lies  dreaming,’  ‘ I 
see  her  still  in  my  dreams,’  ‘Old  Black  Joe,’ 
‘Ellen  Bayne’  (which,  it  has  been  claimed, 
provided  the  theme  of  ‘John  Brown’s  Body,* 
the  war-song  of  the  Federal  troops  1861-65), 

* Laura  Lee, ' and  ‘ Swanee  Riber  ’ (more  gener- 
ally known  as  4 The  Old  Folks  at  Home  ’ and 
sung  all  the  world  over). 

Altogether  some  175  songs  arc  credited  to 
him.  It  will  be  seen  that  some  of  the  titles 
betray  the  influence  of  the  African  race  in  the 
country  near  Foster’s  home,  and  it  has  even 
been  said  that  he  was  indebted  for  some  of  his 
themes  to  the  nntutored  plantation- negroes. 
But  it  is  more  probable  that  the  negro  dialect 
was  adopted  in  order  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
market  which  happened  to  be  open  to  him — the 
entertainments  by  minstrel  companies  of  the 
Christy  type.  The  appearance  of  the  name 
Christy  as  author  of  ‘ Swanee  Riber  * on  some 
publications  of  that  song  is  explained  by  the  fact 
that  Foster  consented  thereto  for  a stipulated 
sum — not  the  first  time  that  genius  has  had  to 
sacrifice  principle — though  for  the  first  edition 
only.  Foster  died  in  New  York  on  Jan.  13, 1864, 
at  the  American  Hotel,  where  he  had  been 
attacked  writh  fever  and  ague. 

The  greater  part  of  the  material  for  this 
sketch  was  taken  from  Music  in  America,  F.  L. 
Ritter,  New  York,  1883.  F.  H.  J. 

FOUGHT,  Henry,  a printer  and  publisher 
of  sheet  and  other  music  from  metal  typo  in 
which  he  claimed  to  have  made  improvements. 
A patent  for  these  was  obtained  in  1767,  in  or 
alxmt  which  year  Fought  set  up  shop  at  the 
■igri  of  the  ‘ Lyre  and  Owl  ’ in  St  Martin's  Lane. 
He  submitted  specimens  of  his  work  to  the  Society 
for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  and  obtained  a 
resolution  from  that  body  to  the  effect  that  ‘his 
method  of  printing  was  superior  to  any  that  had 
been  before  in  use  in  Great  Britain,  and  that  it 
could  be  performed  much  cheaper.’  He  was  the 


pioneer  of  cheap  music,  for  he  sold  his  sheet 
music  at  ' one  penny  ]>er  page  or  eighteen  for  a 
shilling.’  The  typography  is  excellent,  and 
undoubtedly  was  a great  advance  in  the  art. 
He  appears  to  have  aroused  some  ill  feeling 
among  the  rest  of  the  trade.  Hawkins  states 
that  Fought  was  a native  of  Lapland,  and  that 
the  4 music  sellers  of  London  copied  his  publica- 
tions on  ]>ewtcr  plates,  and  by  underselling  drove 
him  out  of  the  kingdom.’  This  is  of  course 
obviously  wrong,  for  while  sheet  music  was  on 
an  average  sixpence  per  page,  Fought  sold  his 
sheets  at  a penny. 

Besides  sheet  song-music  he  issued  collections 
of  Sonatas  by  Croce,  Sarti,  Uttini,  and  Sahatini. 
On  most  of  these  he  prints  an  artistic  and  boldly 
engraved  woodcut  design—  an  owl  sitting  over 
a rocky  cave,  with  a torch  and  pair  of  scales 
forming  part  of  the  subject.  Alxmt  1770  he 
sold  his  plant  and  type  to  R.  Falkener,  who, 
at  3 Peterborough  Court  and  afterwards  at 
45  Salisbury  Court,  both  in  Fleet  Street,  issued 
sheet  songs  in  similar  style,  and  at  the  same 
low  price.  F.  K. 

FOUNDLING  HOSPITAL.  The  connec- 
tion of  Handel  with  this  charitable  institution 
(founded  by  Captain  Coram  in  1739)  forms  a 
pleasant  episode  in  thecomposer’s  lifein  England, 
and  gives  a signal  illustration  of  his  benevol 
enee.  Following  the  example  of  the  masters 
of  the  sister  art  of  Painting,  who  organised  an 
exhibition  on  its  behalf,  and  of  Hogarth  and 
others  who  presented  paintings  for  its  decora- 
tion, Handel  on  May  4,  1749,  attendee!  a com- 
mittee at  the  Hospital,  and  ottered  a performance 
of  vocal  and  instrumental  music  in  aid  of  the 
fund  for  finishing  the  chapel.  The  Gentleman's 
Magazine  records  that  ‘ Saturday  27th  [May] 
the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  with  a great 
number  of  ]*ersons  of  quality  and  distinction, 
were  at  the  chapel  of  the  Foundling  s Hospital 
to  hear  several  pieces  of  vocal  and  instrumental 
musick,  compos’d  by  George  Frederick  Handel, 
Esq.,  for  the  benefit  of  the  foundation  : 1st,  the 
musick  for  the  late  Fire  Works  and  the  anthem 
on  the  Peace  ; 2nd,  select  pieces  from  the  oratorio 
of  Solomon  relating  to  the  dedication  of  the 
Temple ; and  3rd,  several  pieces  composed  for  the 
occasion,  the  words  taken  from  Scripture,  applic- 
able to  the  charity  and  its  l>ene factors.  There 
was  no  collection,  but  the  tickets  w ere  at  half  a- 
guinea,  and  the  audience  above  a thousand.’ 
[The  music  specially  written  was  the  anthem 
4 Blessed  arc  they  that  consider  the  poor.’]  The 
governors,  under  a misapprehension,  imagined 
that  he  intended  to  present  them  with  the  copy- 
right of  the  oratorio,  and  prepared  a petition  to 
Parliament  praying  that  a bill  might  be  passed 
to  secure  to  them  the  right  in  ]>erpetuity  ; but 
Handel  indignantly  repudiated  any  such  inten- 
tion, and  the  petition  never  reached  the  House. 
On  the  completion  of  the  chapel  Handel  presented 
it  with  an  organ,  [built  by  a Dr.  Morse  of  Barnet 
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(for  specification  and  other  interesting  particulars 
see  Mu8.  Times , for  May  1902,  p.  308)],  which 
he  opened  on  May  1,  1750,  when  the  attend- 
ance was  so  large  that  he  was  compelled  to  repeat 
the  performance.  For  his  generosity  Handel 
was  in  1750  enrolled  as  one  of  the  governors  and 
guardians  of  the  Hospital,  and  during  every  sub- 
sequent year,  while  his  health  permitted,  ho 
directed  the  performance  of  the  ‘Messiah’  in  the 
chajiel,  which  yielded  to  the  charity  a net  result 
of  £7000  in  all.  The  composer  by  his  will  be- 
queathed ‘a  fair  copy  of  the  score  and  all  the 
parts  of  the  Messiah'  to  the  Hospital,  and  on  his 
death  a dirge  and  funeral  were  performed  in  the 
chapel  on  May  20,  1759,  under  the  direction 
of  his  amanuensis,  John  Christopher  Smith, 
who,  with  his  full  concurrence,  had  been  ap- 
pointed the  first  organist,  [and  who  had  conducted 
the  performance  of  the  * Messiah  ’ on  May  3, 
three  weeks  after  the  comiKwer's  death.  The 
artistic  value  of  the  bequest  was  not  quite  hilly 
realised  until  the  parts  were  examined  by  Mr. 
H.  Davan  Wetton,  the  present  organist,  and 
proved  to  be  of  great  importance].  In  July 
1774  Dr.  Burney  proposed  to  the  governors  a 
scheme  for  forming  a Public  Music  School  at  the 
Hospital  for  the  training  of  the  children  ; but 
strong  opposition  was  raised  to  it,  and  it  was 
never  proceeded  with.  The  chapel  services  were 
for  many  years  noteworthy  for  their  music,  in 
which  the  professional  choir  was  assisted  by  the 
children.  [The  present  organist  has  revival  the 
musical  interest  of  the  special  services.  See  the 
Mas.  Times  for  May  and  June,  1902.]  c.  m. 

FOURNEAUX,  Napoleon,  bom  May  21, 
1808,  at  Leard  (Ardennes),  originally  a watch- 
maker, improved  the  Accordion.  In  1830  he 
settled  in  Paris;  in  1836  bought  Chameroy's 
organ  factory,  and  introduced  great  improvements 
in  the  manufacture  of  all  reed  instruments  blown 
by  wind.  At  the  exhibition  of  1 844  he  received 
a silver  medal  for  his  * orgues  expressives.  ’ He 
originated  the  idea  of  the  percussion  action  in 
harmoniums.  Ho  died  at  Aubanton  (Aisne), 
July  19,  1846.  M.  C.  C. 

FOURNIER,  PiERBE  Simon,  engraver  and 
type-founder,  born  in  Paris,  Sept.  15,  1712,  died 
there,  Oct.  8,  1768.  He  greatly  improved  the 
engraving  of  music  in  France,  which  up  to  his 
day  was  still  effected  by  punches  on  the  model 
of  those  cut  by  Hautin  in  1525.  He  replaced 
the  lozenge-shaped  notes  by  round  ones,  and 
made  music  altogether  easier  to  read,  although 
his  notes  were  still  thin  and  }>oor  compared  to 
those  of  later  times.  He  published  Essai  dun 
nouveau  car  act  ere  de  fonte  pour  V impression  dc 
la  musique,  etc.  (Paris,  1756),  ami  a Traile 
historique  ct  critique  sur  V origins  ct  les  pr ogres 
des  caractercs  de  fonte  pour  V impression  de  la 
musique  (Paris,  1765);  which,  though  incom- 
plete and  occasionally  incorrect,  contains  interest- 
ing information  on  music  printing  in  France. 
Giacomo  Falconi  of  Venice  seems  to  haveattained 


a similar  result  almost  simultaneously  with 
Fournier.  Falconi  published  at  Venice  in  1765 
Manifesto  cT  uno  nuova  impresa  di  stampare  la 
m us  tea,  etc.  ; and  Paolucci's  Arte  prattica  di 
contmpunlo  (1765),  was  printed  in  the  new 
characters.  M.  C.  C. 

FOURTH  is  an  interval  comprising  two  whole 
tones  and  a semitone.  It  is  called  a fourth 
because  four  notes  are  jtassed  through  iu  going 
from  one  extreme  of  the  interval  to  the  other, 
for  which  reason  the  Greeks  called  it  flta  r«roa- 
puv — Diatessaron.  The  ratio  of  the  vibrational 
numbers  of  its  limiting  sounds  is  3 : 4.  It  is  in 
fact  a perfect  consonance,  though  regarded  as  a 
discord  in  the  old  Diatonic  style.  c.  u.  n.  p. 

FRA  DIAVOLO,  OU  LTIOTELLERIE  DE 
TERRACINE.  Oplra  comique  in  three  acts  ; 
words  by  Scribe,  music  by  Auber.  Produced  at 
the  Opera  Comique,  Jan.  28,  1830  ; in  London 
— in  English,  adapted  by  Rophino  Lacy — at 
Drury  Lane,  Kov.  3,  1831  ; in  Italian,  at  the 
Lyceum  by  the  Royal  Italian  Opera,  July  4-11, 
1857. 

FRANZL,  FERDINAND,  eminent  violinist  and 
composer,  bom  May  24,  1770,  at  Schwetzingen 
iu  the  Palatinate.  He  was  a pupil  of  his  father, 
Ignaz  Franzl  (1736-c.  1812)  [See  DcnkintUer  de.r 
Tonkunst , Bayern,  vol.  iii.  1],  and  performed, 
when  only  seven  years  of  age,  a concerto  at  a 
court  - concert  in  Mannheim,  where  he  entered 
the  band  of  the  Elector  in  1782.  From  1785 
he  l>egan  to  travel  with  his  father.  During 
a prolonged  stay  at  Strasburg  he  studied  com- 
position under  Richter  and  Pleyel,  and  later 
under  Mattei  at  Bologna.  He  appears  to  have 
been  less  successful  at  Paris  than  at  Rome, 
Naples,  and  Palermo.  [He  went  with  the  court 
of  Mannheim  to  Munich  in  1778,  was  marie 
concert- meis ter  in  1789,  and  Mas  a conductor 
in  the  Frankfort  Theatre  in  1792,  in  which  year 
he  returned  to  Munich]  ; he  took  C.  Cannabich’s 
place  as  leader  of  the  band,  but  in  1802  again 
started  for  a tour  to  Russia.  At  this  period 
Franz  1 was  generally  acknowledged  to  be  one 
of  the  best  of  living  violin  players,  and  his 
compositions  enjoyed  great  popularity.  Spohr 
heal’d  him  in  1802  at  St.  Petersburg,  aud  gives 
an  interesting  account  of  him  : — * Franzl  Mas 
at  that  time  the  foremost  of  violin  players  in 
St.  Petersburg.  He  still  follows  the  old  methixl 
of  holding  the  violin  on  the  right  side  of  the 
tail-piece,  and  is  therefore  obliged  to  play  with 
his  head  bent  down.  [Violin.]  He  also  lifts 
the  right  arm  very  high,  and  has  a bad  habit 
of  raising  his  eyebrows  whenever  he  plays  some- 
thing expressive.  His  execution  is  neat  and 
clear.  In  the  slow  movements  he  performs  a 
great  many  runs,  shakes,  and  cadenzas,  M'ith  rare 
precision  and  distinctness  ; hilt  as  soon  os  he 
plays  forte  his  tone  is  rough  and  unpleasant, 
owing  to  his  drawing  the  l>ow  too  slowly  aud  too 
close  to  the  bridge,  and  pressing  it  too  much  on 
the  string.  Quick  jwissages  ho  executes  with 
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good  intonation  and  voir  clearly,  but  invariably 
in  the  middle  of  the  bow,  und  consequently 
without  light  and  shade.’  On  a later  occasion 
.Spohr  comments  less  favourably  on  him,  and 
describes  both  his  style  and  his  coinjiositions  as 
old  fashioned  ; but  this  only  shows  that  Frdnzl 
had  not  kept  pace  with  the  progress  made  in 
violin  playing  towards  the  end  of  the  18th  and 
beginning  of  the  1 9th  century,  and  could  not 
stand  comjiarison  with  the  great  masters  of  the 
Paris  school,  still  less  with  Spohr  himself. 

In  1806  Franzl  returned  to  Munich,  and  was 
appointed  conductor  of  the  ojK'ra.  He  did  not, 
however,  give  up  travelling,  and  played  at  various 
times  in  Paris,  Amsterdam,  Vienna,  and  Leipzig. 
In  1823  he  made  a second  journey  to  Italy. 
He  retired  in  1826,  and  went  to  live  at  Geneva, 
but  finally  settled  at  Mannheim,  and  died  there 
in  Nov.  1833.  Franzl  was  a fertile  composer. 
He  published  nine  concertos  and  four  concertinos 
for  the  violin,  one  concertante  and  three  duos 
for  two  violins,  nine  quartets  for  strings,  three 
trius  for  two  violins  and  bass,  several  overtures, 
a symphony,  and  a number  of  songs.  He  also 
wrote  operas,  which  were  performed  with  much 
success  at  Munich  and  elsewhere.  [See  list  in 
tyullm-Lexikon.]  All  these  works  are  written 
in  an  easy  and  correct  style,  but,  being  with- 
out higher  artistic  value,  are  now  entirely  for- 
gotten. i\  n. 

FRAMERY,  Nicolas  Etienne,  author  and 
musician,  born  March  25,  1745  ; when  quite 
young  was  appointed  ‘ Surintendant  de  la 
manque*  to  the  Comte  d’ Artois.  He  wrote 
both  words  and  music  of  ‘ La  Sorciere  parhasard  ’ 
(1783),  a comic  opera,  and  of  ‘Medee,’  a prize 
libretto,  which  was  to  have  been  set  by  Sacchini, 
bad  not  his  death  intervened.  It  was  never 
performed.  Framery  was  a skilful  adapter  of 
F reach  words  tol  talian  music  in  various 4 parodies  * 
of  operas  by  Paisiello  and  Sacchini.  As  an 
author  he  published — A criticism  on  Gluck 
in  the  Mr  mire  for  Sept.  1776  ; Le  Musicien 
pratique  (Paris,  1786),  a poor  translation  of 
Azupardi’s  II  Afusico  yrattieo , rearranged  by 
Choron  in  1824  ; a ‘discours  ’ on  Les  rapports 
• . . rut  re  la  musique  rt  la  declamation  (1802)  ; 
articles  on  Della- Maria (1800) and  Haydn(1810). 
He  edited,  from  1771  to  1778,  the  Journal  de 
S/utiqur,  founded  by  Mathon  -de-la-Cour  in 
1764  : the  Calendrier  musical , 1788-89,  a con- 
tinuation of  Mathon -de- la -Cour’s  Almanack 
musical  (1775)  ; and  took  part  with  Ginguene 
and  Fey  ton  in  the  musical  dictionary  of  V Enctj - 
tbyfdit  uitihodujue  (1791),  completed  in  1811 
by  Moniigny  ; and  in  the  Dictionnairc  drs  beaux - 
arts  of  the  Academie.  He  was  a Corrcspondant 
of  the  Institut.  After  copyrights  had  been 
^Jgniaed  by  law,  Framery  established  an  agency 
for  enforcing  the  rights  of  authors  throughout 
France.  He  died  in  Paris,  Nov.  26,  1810,  leav- 
ing MS.  notices  of  Gavinita  and  various  other 
musicians.  M.  c.  c. 


FRANC,  or  LE  FRANC,  Guillaume,  the  son 
of  Pierre  Franc  of  Rouen,  was  probably'  one  of 
the  French  Protestants  who  fled  to  Geneva  as  an 
asylum  from  the  persecution  to  which  those  who 
embraced  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  were 
then  exposed.  He  settled  in  that  city  in  1541, 
shortly  before  the  return  of  Calvin  from  Stras- 
burg,  and  obtained  a licence  to  establish  a school 
of  music.  In  1542  he  became  master  of  the 
children  and  a singer  at  St.  Peter’s  at  a salary 
of  10  florins.  In  1543  the  Council  of  Geneva 
resolved  that  * whereas  the  Psalms  of  David  aro 
being  completed,1  and  whereas  it  is  very'  neces- 
sary to  compose  a pleasing  melody  to  them,  and 
Master  Guillaume  the  singer  is  very  fit  to  tench 
the  children,  he  shall  give  them  instruction  for 
an  hour  daily.’  His  pay  was  increased  from  10 
to  50  florins,  and  afterwards  raised  to  100,  with 
the  use  of  part  of  a house,  but  on  the  refusal  of 
the  Council  to  grant  a further  addition  to  his 
salary  Franc  left  Geneva  in  1545  and  joined  the 
choir  of  the  Cathedral  of  Lausanne,  where  he 
remained  until  his  deatli  about  the  beginning  of 
June  1570. 

Franc’s  name  is  chiefly  known  in  connection 
with  the  Psalter  published  at  Geneva  by  Calvin 
for  the  use  of  the  Reformed  Churches.  The  first 
edition  of  this  celebrated  work  apjieared  in 
1542,  containing  thirty-five  psalms,  and  was 
enlarged  from  time  to  time  until  its  completion 
in  1562.  Of  this  Psalter  Franc  has  been  gener- 
ally believed  to  be  the  musical  editor  ; but 
recent  researches,  esjwcially  those  of  M.  0. 
Douen,  show  the  claim  set  up  for  him  to  be 
devoid  of  foundation  [See  Bourgeois,  vol.  i. 
p.  372.]  He  certainly  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  Psalter  after  leaving  Geneva  in  1545,  and 
although*  the  resolution  of  the  Council  quoted 
above  may  apj>ear  to  indicate  an  intention  of 
employing  him  to  adapt  melodies  to  some  of  tho 
psalms  then  newly  translated  by  Marot,  there 
is  no  evidence  that  this  intention  was  ever 
carried  into  effect. 

Franc,  however,  did  edit  a Psalter.  The 
church  of  Lausanne  had  on  several  occasions 
shown  a spirit  of  independence  of  that  of  Geneva, 
and  at  the  time  of  Franc’s  arrival  sang  the 
psalms  to  melodics  by  Oindron,  a canon  of  tho 
cathedral,  which  differed  from  those  in  use  at 
Geneva.  As  early  as  1552  Franc  api»ears  to 
have  been  engaged  on  a new  Psalter,  for  in  that 
year  he  obtained  a licence  to  print  one  at  Geneva, 
there  being  then  no  press  at  Lausanne.  No 
copy  of  this  book,  if  it  was  ever  published,  is 
known  to  exist,  but  the  terms  of  the  licence2 

* Thi»  refers  to  the  additional  version*  then  bring  written hjr  Marot. 

* ThU  Important  document.  which  lv»*  only  lately  been  discovered 

In  the  register*  of  tho  Council  of  Oroev*.  deserves  to  br  quoted  In 
,ul1  Jeudl  28  lulllrt  MB. 

. . . Sar  cc  qui  lc  -lit  malstrc  Jacques.  mlnUtrc  de  ljtusanne.  « pro- 
po*/  line  * Ijmsanne  llinrte  sunt  (icult  eetre  d’accord  dr  chanter  lr* 
psmiiltne*  ctuuigc*  icjr  par  inaistre  Loy*  BoargoU.  uy  crulx  qull  a 
my»t  en  l.•haTl*  du  sleur  dr  B«e.  Ill  aunt  en  pcojksi  de  falrr  lu>  priruer 
lea  naeauluiM  translate!  par  Marot  to  Irur  premier  chant,  et  aiuwr 
ctoIx  qu’a  translate  1*  *jeur  dr  ltew  rn  vng  chant  quo  y a ml*  le 
chantre  de  Lausanne  |*»tir  Ire  chanter,  cc  qu'tla  nhont  a us/  fair* 
■mi*  licence.  pnurquoy  it  a re*  (ills  peruiettir  les  imprinter  key.  Ar- 
rets quo.  attehdu  que  e'est  chose  mlssonable.  il  lour  soit  penuya. 
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show  that  it  consisted  of  the  psalms  of  Marot 
with  their  original  melodies,  and  the  thirty-four 
psalms  translated  by  Beza  the  year  before,  to  which 
Franc,  probably  in  rivalry  with  Bourgeois,  had 
adapted  melodies  of  his  own.  At  any  rate,  in 
1565,  three  years  after  the  completion  of  the 
Genevan  Psalter,  that  of  Lausanne  appeared, 
under  the  following  title  : — 4 Les  Pseaumes  mis 
on  rime  fran^oiso  j«ar  Clement  Marot  et  Theo- 
dore de  Beze,  auec  le  chant  de  l’eglise  de  Lau- 
sane  [sic]  1565.  Auec  priuilege,  tant  du  Roy, 
que  de  Messieurs  de  Gcneue.’ 

In  the  preface  Franc  disclaims  any  idea  of 
competition  with  those  4 who  had  executed  their 
work  with  great  fidelity,’  or  even  of  correcting 
‘ what  had  been  so  well  done  by  them.’  ' He 
gives  no  intimation  that  ho  had  himself  takeu 
any  part  in  that  work,  and  states,  with  res]iect 
to  his  own  book,  that  in  addition  to  a selection 
of  the  best  tunes  then  in  use  in  the  church  of 
Lausaune  as  well  as  in  other  Reformed  Churches, 
he  had  supplied  new  ones  to  such  of  the  psalms, 
then  recently  translated,  as  had  not  yet  been  set 
to  music,  and  were  consequently  sung  to  the 
melodies  of  psalms  in  the  older  editions  of  the 
Psalter.  Ho  adds  that  his  object  was  that  each 
psalm  should  have  its  proper  tune,  and  confusion 
be  thereby  avoided. 

Stress  has  been  laid  by  some  writers  who 
attributed  the  Genevan  melodies  to  Franc,  on  a 
letter  written  to  Baylo  by  David  Constant,  pro- 
fessor of  theology  at  Lausanne  at  the  end  of 
the  l?th  century,  in  which  he  states  that  he 
had  seen  a certificate  bearing  date  Nov.  2,  1552, 
and  given  by  Beza  to  Franc,  in  which  Bcza  tes- 
tifies that  it  was  Franc  who  had  first  set  the 
psalms  to  music.  Constant  adds  that  he  himself 
possessed  a copy  of  the  psalms  in  which  the 
name  of  Franc  apj>eared  and  which  was  printed 
at  Geneva  under  the  licence  of  the  magistrates  of 
that  city.  Baulacre,  however,  writing  in  1745 
in  the  Journal  Hclv&ique,  after  investigating 
the  accuracy  of  Constant’s  statement,  shows  that 
the  account  he  sent  to  Bayle  of  Beza's  letter  was 
erroneous,  as  that  letter  contained  no  reference 
to  the  authorship  of  the  melodies.  Even  had  it 
done  so,  we  have  seen  above  that  iu  that  very 
year  Franc  had  obtained  a licence  to  print  a col- 
lection of  psalms  for  Lausnuiie,  and  the  Psalter 
to  which  Constant  refers  is  that  of  1565,  also 
compiled  for  local  use. 

In  this  latter  collection  twenty-seven  melodies 
are  composed  or  adapted  by  Franc  to  the  ]«alms 
left  without  them  in  the  Geneva  Psalter  of  1562, 
(51, 1 53,  62.  63,  64,  65,  66,  67,  68,  70,  71,  76, 
77,78,82,95,  98,  100,108,  109,  111,  116, 127, 1 
139,  140,  142,  and  144),  nineteen  arc  selected 
from  the  tunes  previously  in  use  at  Lausanne,  and 
the  rest  are  taken  from  the  Genevan  Psalter. 

< Pwlim  51  *n<!  177  had  proper  Iudm  In  the  ll<nmn  Falter,  to 
which  IVu  * renioti*  of  itnd  117  wer*  rtwpectlvrljr  «tin*.  Franc 
the  OeneviUt  melodic*  for  the  later  paalme.  and  juUptwd dla- 
Hurt  tune*  to  the  older  one*.  Of  thwr  tun**,  that  which  Franc  »rt 
to  51  iu  original  nieludr,  to  which  Bourtfcol*  adapted  It  lu  1947, 
but  which  he  had  rviilav!  by  another  iu  1&91. 


Before  long,  however,  Lausaune  followed  the 
example  of  the  other  Reformed  Churches,  and 
the  Psalter  of  Franc  was  superseded  by  that  of 
Bourgeois. 

Franc's  tunes  are  of  small  merit.  Some  speci- 
mens of  them  are  given  by  Douen  in  his  Cle- 
ment Marot  et  le  Psautier  Huguenot,  2 vols. 
Paris,  1878-79,  from  which  the  materials  for  this 
article  are  chiefly  derived.  See  also  Bovet, 
Histoire  du  Psautier  des  tyliscs  reformats,  Neu- 
chatel  et  Paris,  1872  ; G.  Becker,  La  Musique 
en  Suisse,  Geneve  et  Paris,  1874  ; Riggenbach, 
Her  Kirchengesang  in  Basel ; and  six  articles  by 
the  present  writer  in  the  Musical  Times,  June- 
November  1881.  [See  Pbalteb,  and  Jtiv.  Mus. 
Jtal.  vol.  vi.  p.  496.]  o.  a.  c. 

FRANCESCA  DA  RIMINI,  (i.)  Tragic  opera 
in  three  acts,  by  Hermann  Goetz  ; the  first  two 
acts  finished,  and  the  third  sketched,  by  the 
composer  ; completed  by  Ernst  Frank,  and  pro- 
duced at  Mannheim,  Sept.  30,  1877.  (ii.) 

Grand  ojiera  in  four  acts,  by  MM.  Barbier 
and  Carre,  music  by  Ambroise  Thomas  ; pro- 
duced at  the  Grand  Opera,  Paris,  April  14, 

1 882.  (iii. ) A symphonic  poem  by  Tcliaikovsky, 
called  * Orchestral  fuutasia  ’ and  numbered  op. 
32  ; written  and  first  performed  in  1876  ; first 
played  in  England  at  the  Cambridge  University 
Musical  Society’s  concert,  Juno  12,  1893,  wlieu 
the  degree  of  Mus.D.  was  conferred  on  the 
comjfoser.  M. 

FRANCESINA,  LA,  Elisabeth  Duparc, 
DETTA,  a French  singer,  who  sang  for  some  years 
in  Italy,  where  she  acquired  her  sobriquet.  In 
the  autumn  of  1736  she  came  to  Loudon,  and 
‘ had  the  honour  to  sing  (with  Merighi  and 
Chimenti)  before  her  majesty,  the  duke,  the 
princesses  at  Kensiugton,  and  met  with  a most 
gracious  reception  ; after  which  the  Francesina 
performed  several  dances  to  the  entire  satisfaction 
of  the  court.’  ( London  Daily  Post,  Nov.  18.) 
The  accomplishment  of  dancing,  however,  slio 
does  not  seem  to  have  kept  up.  Her  name  as 
a public  singer  is  not  found  until  Jan.  7,  1738, 
when  she  played  Clotilda  in  Handel’s  4 Fara- 
mondo’  on  its  first  representation,  the  first  part 
ever  written  for  her  by  the  great  German.  She 
seems  to  have  hud  an  easy,  warbling  style  of 
execution,  which  Burney  calls  ‘lark -like,’  aiul 
pleased  both  coin{K>ser  and  public.  La  Fr&uccsiu  a 
apjteared  again  in  Pescetti’s  ‘ Conquista  del  Velio 
d’Oro  ’ and  in  Handels  ‘ Sersc  ’ that  same  year  ; 
and  iu  1739  she  took  jwirt  in  ‘Acis,’  ‘Saul,* 

4 Israel,’  and  ‘ Dryden’s  Ode.’  In  1740  she  re- 
appeared in  4 L’ Allegro,’  and  in  4 Imeneo  * by  the 
same  composer  ; the  latter  4 advertised  for  Nov. 
29,  but  deferred  for  near  a fortnight,  on  account 
of  the  indisposition  of  Francesina’  (Burney). 
On  January  10,  1741,  she  sang  in  Handel’s  laat 
o]H>ra  4 Deidamia,’  iu  which,  according  to  Burney, 
1 Nascondi  Vutignol,  which  finishes  the  first  act, 
is  a light,  airy,  pleasing  movement,  suited  to 
the  active  throat  of  the  Francesina.’  Iu  1744 
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and  1745  she  took  part  in  Handel's  ‘Joseph,’ 
‘Belshazzar,’  and  * Hercules'  ; she  had  quitted 
the  stage,  ‘ but  constantly  attached  herself  to 
Handel,  and  was  first  woman  in  his  oratorios  for 
many  years ' (Burney).  She  enjoys  the  doubtful 
honour  of  having  sung  the  four  Italian  songs 
which  Handel  was  compelled  to  1 intermix  ’ in 
‘Israel  in  Egypt’  in  1739,  to  carry  it  over  a 
third  performance.  In  1737  her  j»ortrait  was 
engraved  by  J.  Faber  in  mezzotint  from  a paint- 
ing by  George  Knapton.  It  is  a half-length,  and 
represents  a pleasant,  intelligent  woman  ; she 
holds  a book,  on  a page  of  which  are  the  words, 

4 La  sei  arnabile  spa  ran /.a, ' the  beginning,  prob- 
ably. of  one  of  her  favourite  songs.  j.  m. 

FRAXCHETTI,  Alberto,  bon  of  wealthy 
parents  at  Turin,  Sept.  18,  1860;  studied  at 
first  under  Nicolo  Cocoon  and  Fortunato  Magi, 
subsequently  under  Draeseke  at  Dresden  and  at 
the  Munich  Conservatorium.  From  his  German 
teachers  he  seems  to  have  learnt  very  great  skill 
in  the  manipulation  of  masses  of  sound,  such 
a*  are  required  for  operas  on  a large  scale  ; yet 
the  thoroughness  of  his  training  has  not  secured 
him  a very  high  {tosition  in  the  estimation  of  the 
best  Italian  critics,  although  his  private  means 
have  enabled  him  to  command  the  attention  of 
the  public,  and  to  have  his  works  produced 
under  the  most  favourable  conditions.  His 
operas  are  five  in  number  ; ‘ Asrael,’  in  four  acts, 
was  produced  at  Brescia  in  1888,  and  afterwards 
at  the  Scala,  and  elsewhere,  with  great  success. 
His  ‘Cristoforo  Colombo,’  in  four  acts,  produced 
at  Genoa  in  October  1892,  contains  an  admir- 
ably worked  ensemble  in  the  first  act,  but  ap- 
peals to  the  public  rather  by  its  scenic  panorama 
of  the  voyage  than  by  anything  else ; the 
three-act  ‘ Fior  d'Alpe’  (Milan,  1894)  and  the 
three-act  ‘Signor  di  Pourceaugnac  ’ (Milan, 
1897),  were  less  successful  than  ‘Germania,’ 
(Milan,  1902).  See  a detailed  analysis  iu  the 
Air.  Mu*.  lial.  ix.  377.  A symphony  in  E 
minor  completes  the  number  of  his  works. 

Some  critics  have  called  Frauchetti  the  Meyer* 
beer  of  modern  Italy,  and  thero  are  certain 
points  of  resemblance  between  the  two,  besides 
the  accident  of  their  outward  circumstances, 
circumstances,  it  may  be  hinted,  that  are  not 
always  entirely  advantageous  in  the  long  run. 
It  is  true  that  Frauchetti  is  at  his  best  when 
there  are  many  characters  on  the  stage,  or 
when  inspired  by  some  spectacular  effect  on  the 
scene.  His  music  is  not  profoundly  emotional, 
not  very  often  distinguished,  but  it  is  not  gener- 
ally realised  that  his  workmanship  is  sound  and 
scholarly,  and  the  fact  that  he  owes  little  or 
nothing  to  Wagner,  and  stands  entirely  apart 
from  the  hysterical  school  of  Young  Italy, 
should  not  be  reckoned  against  him.  M. 

FRANC  HOMME,  Auguste  Joseph,  born  at 
Lille,  April  10,  1808,  learned  the  rudiments 
of  the  violoncello  from  a player  named  Mas, 
entered  the  Paris  Conservatoire  in  March  1825, 


at  once  attracted  the  notice  of  Levasseur  and 
Norblin  the  Professors,  and  in  his  first  year  took 
the  first  prize  for  his  instrument.  He  then 
joined  the  orchestra  of  the  Ambigu-comique,  in 
1827  that  of  the  Opera,  and  in  1828  fixed  him- 
self at  the  Theatre  des  1 taliens.  In  conjunction 
w ith  A lard  and  Halle  he  formed  an  annual  series 
of  classical  quartets,  which  attained  the  highest 
rank.  Franchomme  was  in  Paris  at  the  time  of 
Mendelssohn’s  visit,  in  the  winter  of  1831,  and 
is  mentioned  by  Hiller  (Mendelssohn,  1819)  os 
one  of  the  artists  who  most  warmly  appreciated 
him.  They  were  just  of  an  age,  and  knowing 
Mendelssohn's  predilection  for  the  violoncello 
it  is  not  difficult  to  believe  that  they  often 
played  together.  He  was  very  intimate  with 
Chopin,  and  was  one  of  those  who  witnessed 
his  lost  sufferings  and  received  his  latest  words. 
Franchomme  travelled  very  little,  and  a visit  to 
England  in  1856,  when  he  played  at  the  Musical 
Union,  ap|>ears  to  be  almost  his  only  journey. 
He  was  Professor  at  the  Conservatoire  from 
Jan.  1,  1846.  He  died  in  Paris,  Jan.  22,  1884. 
Franchomme’s  playing  was  remarkable  for  a 
command  over  technical  difficulties  of  all  kinds, 
very  pure  intonation,  and  a beautiful  and  ex- 
pressive singing  tone.  He  was  the  possessor  of 
the  violoncello  of  Duport,  said  to  be  the  finest 
Stradiv&rius  in  existence,  for  which  he  gave 
£1000.  His  conqiositions  consist  chiefly  of 
potpourris  and  variations,  with  one  concerto. 
He  also  published  with  Chopin  a Duo  on  airs 
from  ‘Robert  le  Diable,’  another  with  Bertini, 
and  a third  with  Osborne.  His  Adagios  are 
much  esteemed.  [A  comparison  of  the  two 
versions  of  Chopin  s Polonaise  for  pianoforte 
and  violoncello,  in  C,  op.  3,  will  show  how  great 
were  the  improvements  in  the  violoncello  part, 
which  were  due  to  Franchomme.]  o. 

FRANCISCELLO,  a gr^at  violoncellist  of  tho 
early  part  of  the  18th  century,  but  of  whom 
neither  the  date  nor  place  of  birth  or  death  are 
known,  and  who  in  fact  would  have  left  no  trace 
of  his  existence  but  for  the  fact  that  he  was 
heard  by  Quautz,  Benda,  and  Geminiani.  Ho 
seems  to  have  first  appeared  in  Rome  shortly 
after  the  death  of  Corelli  (1713).  He  was  at 
Naples  in  1725  ; Quants  heard  him  there,  and 
Geminiani,  there  or  in  Rome,  was  witness  to 
the  rapture  with  which  the  great  Alessandro 
Scarlatti  acconqtanied  him  on  the  harpsichord. 
In  1730  he  was  at  Vienna,  where  F.  Benda, 
then  a young  man,  was  so  struck  by  his  style 
as  to  say  that  it  influenced  him  for  ever  after. 
He  is  heard  of  afterwards  at  Genoa,  where  he 
may  havo  died  about  1750,  but  nothing  is 
known.  u. 

FRANCK,  CAsar,  bom  Dec.  10,  1822,  at 
Liege,  studied  music  at  first  at  the  Conservatoire 
of  that  place.  Coming  to  Parisattheageof  fifteen, 
he  entered  the  Paris  Conservatoire  (then  directed 
by  Cherubini)  in  Oct.  1837,  where  ho  was  in 
Leborne’s  class  for  counterpoint  and  fugue,  and 
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that  of  Zimmerman  for  piano.  Ini  838  he  gained 
an  aecutil  in  the  former  subjects,  and  subsequently 
the  first  prize  in  the  latter.  He  obtained  this 
last  by  a feat  rare  in  the  annals  of  the  institu- 
tion ; having  played  Hummers  concerto  in  A 
minor  to  perfection,  he  was  set  to  reed  a passage 
for  the  first  time,  when  he  transposed  it  to  a 
third  below  the  original  pitch,  without  hesitation. 
The  jury  made  him  hors  eoneoun  and  awarded 
him  a first  prix  d'honneur.  Having  entered  the 
composition  class  of  Berton  in  1838,  he  carried 
off  the  second  prize  in  the  following  year,  and, 
in  1840,  the  first  prize  for  counterpoint  and 
fugue.  In  October  1840  he  entered  the  organ 
class  of  Benoist,  and  obtained  the  second  prize 
in  1841.  The  registers  of  the  institution  show 
that  he  left  it  voluntarily  in  April  1842,  his 
father  unfortunately  exercising  his  parental 
authority  by  forbidding  him  to  enter  for  the 
prix  de  Home.  As  Franck  junior  had  no  taste 
for  the  musical  acrobatics  of  the  typical  young 
prodigy,  he  threw  himself  ardently  into  the  work 
of  composition  and  of  teaching.  At  first  he  was 
for  two  yean  in  his  native  Belgium,  but  returned 
to  Paris,  w here  he  established  himself  with  his 
family  in  1844.  From  that  time  he  led  a busy 
and  laborious  life,  his  strong  constitution,  cour- 
age, and  tenacity  of  purpose  enabling  him  to 
give  as  many  as  ten  lessons  of  an  hour  every  day 
in  piano,  accompaniment,  and  harmony,  as  well 
as  to  lay  the  foundations  of  the  gigantic  amount 
of  composition  he  left  behind  him.  Amidst  all 
this  work,  his  life  was  regular  and  tranquil.  In 
1858  the  post  of  organist  at  Ste.  Clotilda  was 
offered  him,  and  lie  filled  it  for  thirty-two  years, 
until  his  death.  It  is  easy  to  picture  him  seated 
at  his  organ,  giving  to  a circle  of  faithful  admirers 
a foretaste  of  some  great  work,  perhaps  one  of 
his  motets,  remarkable  for  the  wealth  and  variety 
of  their  poly  phonic  combinations.  A portrait 
jminted  from  life  by  Mile.  Jeanne  Rongier1  shows 
him  at  the  organ,  leaning  a little  forward,  with 
his  left  hand  on  the  keys,  and  his  right  on  one 
of  the  stojts.  It  is  a three-quarter  face,  with  the 
eyes  half- closed,  as  though  the  master  were 
listening  to  mystic  chants  whispered  in  his  ear 
from  above.  His  peculiar  charm  was  not  merely 
the  masterly  authority  of  his  teaching,  but 
goodness  of  heart,  and  a kindly  manner  that 
never  grew  less  during  the  long  years  of  his 
professional  career. 

Naturalised  a Frenchman  in  1870,  C&ar 
Franck  took  charge  of  the  first  organ  class  of 
the  Paris  Conservatoire  on  Feb.  12,  1872,  about 
thirty  years  after  his  retirement  from  the  famous 
school.  From  that  time  his  life  was  devoted 
exclusively  to  teaching  and  composition.  The 
long  hours  of  his  professional  w’ork  were  never 
allowed  to  interfere  with  the  creative  side  of 
his  labours,  and  the  extent  of  his  com)>ositioris 
is  a sufficient  proof  of  his  incessant  activity.  If 

1 Rfpnvlucfd  In  Duikl  Gregory  Xuod  i From  Orleg  tv  Hrnhm$, 
New  York.  1MKL 


a musical  idea  occurred  to  him  in  the  course  of 
teaching,  he  would  rise  quietly  and  write  a few' 
lines,  then  resuming  the  interrupted  lesson.  He 
became  the  centre  of  a group  of  young  composers 
who  were  anxious  to  study  orchestral  comi»osi- 
tion  without  passing  through  the  Conservatoire, 
where  no  attention  was  |»aid  to  the  symphonic 
style,  care  being  only  given  to  0{>eratic  com- 
position. 

Though  the  earlier  masters  w'ere  his  especial 
favourites,  yet  he  was  a great  admirer  of  the 
symphonic  composers,  of  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beet- 
hoven, Schubert,  and  Schumann.  Equally  keen 
was  his  enthusiasm  for  the  masterpieces  of 
dramatic  art,  whether  those  of  Gluck,  Weber, 
Wagner,  and  Berlioz,  or  of  the  old  French 
operatic  writers,  Grtftiy,  Monaigny,  and,  above 
all,  Mehul,  from  whoso  * Euphrosine  et  Coradin  ’ 
he  was  fond  of  singing  the  fine  duet  of  jealousy. 
His  mind,  accessible  to  all  kinds  of  beauty,  open 
to  every  innovation,  free  from  all  jealousy,  wel- 
comed with  the  utmost  warmth  the  compositions 
of  his  contemporaries  who,  more  fortunate  than 
himself,  reached  worldly  success.  Another  char- 
acteristic trait  w*as  a kind  of  indifference  to  the 
plaudits  of  the  multitude.  The  few  came  to 
him,  understood  and  at! mired  him  ; those  per- 
formances of  his  works  which  came  up  to  his 
ideal  delighted  him,  and  that  sufficed.  Ap- 
parently he  w'as  not  even  conscious  of  the  in- 
difference for  his  work  displayed  by  the  public ; 
he  lived  in  a world  of  his  own,  too  remote  for 
such  things  to  touch  him.  Art  for  Art’s  sake 
was  his  heaven. 

Thauks  to  his  robust  health,  Cesar  Franck 
passed  through  life  untouched  by  physical 
trouble.  He  lived  to  a green  old  age,  and 
when  attacked  by  the  pleurisy  from  which  he 
died,  on  Nov.  8,  1890,  he  was  still  in  full 
vigour.  In  the  dusk  of  a rainy  day  a few 
faithful  friends  followed  his  body  to  the  tomb. 
There  was  no  ceremonious  funeral,  no  official 
discourse  of  eulogy,  merely  a few  touching  words 
8{>oken  by  a friend  and  a disciple.  Such  a 
funeral  befitted  the  modesty  of  his  whole  life. 


C&ar  Franck,  whose  work  reminds  us  not 
a little  of  that  of  Sebastian  Bach — due  pro- 
portion being  kept  between  the  two — was  like 
an  artist  of  another  age,  traversing  the  ordi- 
nary paths  of  life  like  a dreamer,  unconscious 
of  what  might  be  passing  around  him,  and 
living  for  his  art  alone,  and  for  the  few 
disciples  who  were  destined  to  be  the  apostles 
of  a new  religion.  In  the  present  day  it  in 
clear  that  the  work  of  this  single-minded  fol- 
lower of  truth,  this  ‘ primitif ' born  out  of  due 
time,  has  borne  worthy  fruit,  and  is  destined 
to  grow  and  spread  still  farther.  His  artist- 
soul,  though  full  of  gentleness  and  goodness, 
was  never  appealed  to  by  w orldly  grandeur  ; he 
lived  aj»art  from  mortals  in  a super- terrestrial 
world.  Thus  he  could  bear  the  disdain  or  in- 
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difference  with  which  his  early  work  was  re- 
ceived by  the  crowd  ; and  in  general  he  seemed 
absolutely  unconscious  of  their  indifference.  His 
daily  work,  too,  occupied  his  time  so  fully  that 
he  was  in  a manner  a stranger  in  the  world  in 
which  he  lived.  Like  all  great  geniuses  he  had 
a lofty  ideal,  together  with  a naive  satisfaction 
in  what  he  had  accomplished.  4 You  will  see/ 
he  would  say,  4 I have  just  finished  something 
that  is  very  beautiful.’  The  author  of  ‘ Lea 
Beatitudes  ’ might  well  say  that  Such  a revolt 
as  that  which  Berlioz  made  against  the  judg- 
ment of  his  contemporaries  was  foreign  to 
Franck’s  nature,  which  was  amply  satisfied  with 
the  appreciation  of  the  faithful  few.  His  nature 
was  of  a rare  and  fine  type,  wholly  devoted  to 
what  was  good  and  beautiful. 

What  w as  it  that  was  so  new  and  penetrating 
in  Franck’s  actual  teachiug  ? He  introduced 
his  pupils  at  once  to  a prodigious  wealth  of 
novel  harmonies,  and  allowed  them  to  apply 
their  harmonic  originality  to  the  composition 
of  oratories,  symphonies,  and  chamber  music, 
with  a happy  audacity  in  combinations  of  tone, 
a broad  amplitude  of  development,  and  very 
characteristic  tone  - colouring.  He  was  not 
merely  a pioneer  of  high  musical  culture,  but 
he  ap]>eared  at  a time  when  the  need  of  a much 
more  profound  as  well  as  a more  detailed  study 
of  the  symphonic  and  polyphonic  arts  was 
beginning  to  make  itself  felt.  The  knowledge 
of  the  masterpieces  of  the  symphonic  composers, 
which  were  just  then  beginning  to  be  heard  at 
the  larger  concerts,  opened  a new  path  for  the 
younger  French  writers,  and  consequently  im- 
posed upon  them  a special  kind  of  study. 
Cesar  Franck,  with  his  natural  bent  towards 
the  richness  and  amplitude  of  the  symphonic 
form,  came  at  the  psychological  moment  to  be 
the  master  of  what  might  be  called  the  higher 
study  of  musical  rhetoric.  With  characteristic 
graciousness  ho  welcomed  the  generation  that 
was  seeking,  in  the  intimate  union  of  instru- 
ments with  voices,  in  a more  elaborate  orchestra- 
tion, for  the  rejuvenation,  if  not  the  complete 
abandonment,  of  the  ancient  formulae,  and  for 
a form  in  closer  accord  with  modern  tendencies. 
Among  those  who  received  instruction  or 
counsel  from  him,  who  were  his  disciples  and 
friends,  and  who  gained  from  his  teaching  a 
marvellous  skill  of  technique  as  well  as  a rare 
ease  and  certainty  in  handling  the  orchestra, 
may  be  mentioned  Alexis  de  Castillon,  Vincent 
dTndy,  Henri  Duparc,  Ernest  Chausson,  Arthur 
Coquard,  Samuel  Rousseau,  G.  Piern^,  Augusta 
Holmes,  Charles  Hordes,  Guy  Kopartz,  and 
Camille  Benoit. 

Tho  central  character  of  his  music  may  be 
described  by  the  single  word  ‘mysticism.’  This 
was  a region  unexplored  in  music  before  his 
time,  and  all  his  works  bear  strong  traces  of 
the  quality.  Before  him,  music  was  scholastic, 
naive,  graceful,  dramatic,  emotional,  passionate, 
VOL.  II 


descriptive,  or  picturesque,  but  this  new  quality 
had  been  unrevealed.  Even  the  mysticism  of 
‘ Parsifal  * has  little  in  common  with  that  of 
‘ Les  Beatitudes.  ’ The  nature  of  Cesar  Franck, 
who  passed  so  much  of  his  time  in  divine  con- 
templation, under  whose  fingers  the  organ  of 
Ste.  Clotilde  conversed  rather  with  angels  than 
with  men,  led  him  towards  this  new*  develop- 
ment of  his  beloved  art ; well  w as  he  called  the 
' Angelic  Doctor  * or  the  ‘ Pater  Seraphicus  ’ of 
music,  for  his  life  and  his  art  were  closely  allied. 
In  seeking  for  an  analogy  from  the  history  of 
painting,  the  names  of  Fra  Angelico  among  the 
ancients,  and  of  Puvis  de  Chavannes  among 
moderns,  occur  to  the  mind. 

A close  study  of  his  music  reveals  certain 
especially  characteristic  marks  of  his  musical 
personality,  such  as  his  revival  and  enrichment 
of  the  ancient  form  of  canon,  his  frequent  em- 
ployment of  chromaticism,  his  fondness  for 
successions  of  the  smallest  intervals,  his  habit 
of  modulating  by  thirds,  his  use  of  unison  in 
chamber -music,  of  conflicting  rhythms  and 
syncopations  ; and  lastly,  the  suggestion  of 
mystery  resulting  from  tho  introduction  of 
silences.  On  the  other  hand,  adverse  criticism 
might  point  to  the  length  which  disfigures  many 
of  his  compositions,  and  to  the  monochrome 
tints  of  his  orchestration.  In  spite  of  these 
defects  the  work  of  Franck  reveals  a beauty 
which,  at  first  perceived  by  a few  minds  during 
the  master’s  life,  became,  and  will  become,  as 
time  goes  on,  ever  more  and  more  clear  to  the 
world  in  general.  As  Franck's  outward  aspect 
was  full  of  character  and  nobility,  so  his  music 
was  full  of  individuality,  and  is  of  great  import- 
ance in  the  history  of  the  art  in  the  1 9th  century. 
The  master  employed  every  form  of  the  art : 
oratorios,  cantatas,  Biblical  scenes,  symphonies, 
symphonic  poems,  operas,  chamber  music,  music 
for  organ  and  for  piano,  and  vocal  works.  On 
the  one  hand,  his  sacred  music,  such  as  his 
oratorios  and  organ  pieces,  has,  as  it  were,  put 
new  life  into  the  older  forms  of  music,  notably 
that  of  Bach  ; and  on  the  other  he  gave  & 
vigorous  impulse  to  chamber  music,  enlarging 
its  scope  as  well  as  that  of  piano  music  and 
song.  Lastly,  he  left  two  operas  (in  addition 
to  4 Le  Valet  do  Feme/  written  in  1848  for  the 
0)iera  National,  under  Adolphe  Adam),  ‘Hulda* 
and  4 Ghisele, ’ both  of  which  contain  beauties 
quite  worthy  of  the  author  of  4 Les  Beatitudes.’ 
As  has  already  been  said,  all  are  united  by  the 
common  bond  of  mysticism. 

His  first  compositions,  it  is  true,  do  not  give 
any  definite  signs  of  the  tendencies  that  after- 
wards distinguished  him.  The  three  trios  for 
piano  and  strings  (op.  1)  written  in  1842,  the 
fourth  trio  in  B minor  (1843),  the  pianoforte 
duet  on  4 God  save  the  King’  (1843),  the 
4 Grandes  Fantaisies  ’ for  piano  on  themes  from 
Dalayrac’s  ‘Gulistan’  (opp.  11  and  12,  1844) 
do  not  in  any  way  foreshadow  the  glories  of 
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the  quintet  for  piano  and  strings  (1880),  the 
string  quartet  (1889),  or  the  souata  for  piano 
and  violin  (1880).  But  in  ‘Ruth,’  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  it  was  written  as  early 
as  1846,  the  genius  and  personality  of  the  com- 
poser begins  to  assert  itself.  The  adorable 
naivete  and  limpid  clearness  of  this  ‘ feglogue 
biblique  * procured  it  the  approval  of  Spontini 
and  Meyerbeer  when,  on  Jan.  4,  1846,  it  was 
performed  for  the  first  time  at  the  Conservatoire. 
Its  instrumentation  is  sober  and  graceful,  and 
its  melodies  tender  and  simple.  The  finest 
passages  are  the  picturesque  prelude,  the  chorus 
of  Moabites,  the  march  in  G minor,  Ruth’s  air 
in  the  first  part,  the  brilliant  and  original 
chorus  of  reapers,  and  the  charming  duet 
between  Ruth  and  Boaz  in  the  second,  and  the 
whole  of  the  final  scene.  Franck’s  other  works 
for  solos,  chorus,  and  orchestra,  are  ‘Redemption,’ 
a 1 poeme  symphonique  * ; and  ‘ Les  Beatitudes,' 
an  oratorio;  ‘Rebecca,’ a Biblical  idyll;  and 
‘Psyche,’  a ‘po£me  symphonique.’  The  first 
of  these  was  finished  Nov.  7,  1872,  and  first 
performed  at  the  Concert  National  (Th&Ltre  de 
l'Od&m),  on  April  10,  1873,  under  the  direction 
of  Colonne.  The  publisher,  Georges  Hartmann, 
who  had  discerned  the  composer’s  genius  and 
had  brought  out  ‘ Ruth,’  was  the  chief  promoter 
of  * Redemption,’  the  words  of  which,  by 
M.  Edouard  Blau,  had  originally  been  offered 
to  M.  Massenet.  If  ‘ Redemption  * does  not 
reach  the  height  of  ‘ Les  latitudes’  (and  certain 
choruses  are  not  free  from  banality),  all  the 
mystic  portion  of  the  work  is  absolutely  delicious. 
For  the  choruses  of  angels,  the  airs  of  the  arch- 
angel, and  the  admirable  number  in  which  is 
painted  the  joy  of  the  world  at  the  advent  of 
Christ,  Ctfsar  Franck  found  an  inspiration  full 
of  purity  and  simple  grace. 

‘Les  Beatitudes,'  written  in  1870,  and  pub- 
lished in  1880,  is  a splendid  oratorio  of  solid 
architectural  design,  and  infinitely  superior  to 
a good  many  works  which  at  the  time  of  their 
appearance  enjoyed  a rapid  but  ephemeral 
success.  The  scheme  is  a poetic  paraphrase  on 
the  Gospel  by  Mme.  Colomb,  and  the  work  opens 
with  a prologue  in  which  the  various  elements 
in  the  composition  are  musically  combined  with 
masterly  skilL  Satan,  a figure  of  Miltonic 
grandeur,  vanquished  by  Christ  ; humanity, 
assailed  by  every  terrestrial  misery,  regenerated 
by  the  Redeemer, — such  is  the  main  thread  of 
the  poem  which  Franck  has  enhanced  by  the 
happiest  effects  of  contrast,  by  a style  of 
orchestration  that  is  wonderfully  skilful, 
although  rather  concise,  by  an  astonishing 
truthfulness  of  dramatic  expression,  by  melodic 
richness,  and  by  the  clever  union  of  voices  and 
instruments.  What  accents  of  tenderness  and 
of  divine  compassion  in  the  voice  of  Christ 
preaching  the  glad  tidings ! What  bitterness 
in  that  of  Satan  struggling  until  he  is  finally 
overcome ! and  what  dramatic  force  in  his 


attack,  notably  in  the  eighth  beatitude  ! How 
happy  are  the  effects  due  to  orchestral  and  vocal 
polyphony  ! Especially  admirable  is  the  care- 
ful gradation  between  the  sad  and  vehement 
choruses.  In  the  famous  vocal  quintet,  * Les 
Pacifiques ' in  the  seventh  beatitude,  how  the 
expression  of  the  voices  is  intensified  in  the 
orchestra ! Tho  third  beatitude  is  a master- 
piece, in  w'hich  a mother  weeps  over  an  empty 
cradle,  an  orphan  mourns  its  misery,  w’edded 
pairs  lament  their  separation,  and  slaves  sigh 
for  liberty.  Throughout,  the  voice  of  Christ 
soars  through  the  serene  air  ; finally,  the  crown 
is  placed  upon  the  work  in  the  grand  hosanna 
wdth  which  the  eighth  beatitude  closes. 

In  ‘ Rebecca,’  a Biblical  idyll  for  solo,  chorus, 
and  orchestra  (on  a poem  by  Paul  Collin), 
dating  from  1881,  Cesar  Franck  returned  to 
the  style  of  ‘ Ruth,’  his  first  work  of  this  kind. 
It  is  a short  scene  in  which  the  composer,  while 
choosing  the  tonality  of  oriental  scales,  has  in- 
vented delicate  modulations,  delicious  effects  of 
colour,  and  graceful  themes.  The  introductory 
chorus, 4 A l’ombre  fraiche  des  palmiers,’  and  the 
chorus  of  camel-drivers,  are  highly  picturesque. 

‘ Psych£,’  set  to  words  by  MM.  Sicard  and 
Fourcaud  in  1887-88,  was  first  performed  at  the 
Concerts  du  Chatelet,  under  M.  Colonne’s  direc- 
tion, Feb.  23,  1890.  From  the  first  pages  the 
hearer  is  impressed  by  the  mastery  of  the  writ- 
ing and  the  nobility  of  the  ideas.  He  will 
admire  the  4 Sommeil  de  Psyche,’  a prelude  full 
of  a mysterious  language,  and  a piece  that  will 
remind  him  of  Wagner,  not  in  actual  material, 
but  in  tho  theories  and  style.  He  will  recognise 
the  composer’s  talent  in  translating  the  strange 
sounds  that  precede  the  scene  in  which  Psyche 
is  carried  by  the  zephyrs  into  the  gardens  of 
Eros  ; he  will  find  an  exquisite  tenderness  in 
the  third  theme  of  Psyche  rcjwsing  amongst  the 
flowers,  and  saluted  as  sovereign  by  the  j*owers 
of  nature  ; he  will  detect  a certain  relationship 
between  the  phrase  sung  to  Psyche  to  the  words, 

4 Souviens-toi  que  tu  ne  dois  jamais  de  ton 
mystique  £poux  connaitre  le  visage,’  and  tho 
phrase  uttered  by  Lohengrin  to  Elsa  in  a situa- 
tion exactly  )>arallel ; and  he  will  welcome  and 
retain  many  other  pages  of  the  score.  But  he 
will  regret  the  lack  of  variety  and  the  length 
which  rolw  the  work  of  part  of  its  charm. 

Franck f8  symphonic  and  chamber  music, 
though  of  no  great  extent,  yet  contains  thing* 
that  are  very  remarkable  ; with  the  exception 
of  the  four  trios  already  mentioned,  it  was  com- 
posed between  1875  and  1890.  Like  the  vocal 
works,  these  compositions  are  full  of  mystic 
character,  and  the  employment  of  the  canonic 
and  chromatie  stylo  is  perhaps  almost  too  con- 
stant. There  are  ‘Les  bolides,’  a symphonic 
poem  (1876),  with  its  thrilling  aerial  sounds  ; 
‘ Le  Chasseur  maudit’  (1883),  with  its  striking 
appeal  to  the  feeling  of  terror  ; ‘ Les  Djinns,  * 
symphonic  poein  for  piano  and  orchestra  (1884), 
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a churning  fantasia  with  most  ingenious  develop- 
ments ; the  ( V ariations  sy mphoniques ' for  piano 
and  orchestra  (1885),  an  example  of  splendid 
climax,  and  lastly  the  symphouy  in  D minor 
(1889).  If  the  last  work  is  sejtarated  from  the 
classical  models  by  its  introduction  of  the 
employment  of  the  principal  theme  in  all  the 
movements,  and  by  the  freer  development  of 
the  materia],  it  has  a breadth  of  style  in  the 
orchestration  that  carries  us  back  to  Beethoven. 
There  is  also  a remarkable  attempt  to  treat  the 
families  of  the  instruments  in  serrate  groujw. 
An  ecstatic  sentiment  is  reflected  throughout 
the  symphony,  but  particularly  in  the  lento  that 
precedes  the  allegro  non.  troppo.  The  opening 
theme  of  this  allegro  is  of  a free  and  flowing 
beanty.  Interrupted  by  the  recurrence  of  the 
lento,  it  is  definitely  established  in  order  to  lead 
to  a vigorous  conclusion.  It  is  open  to  criticism 
on  account  of  a too  frequent  use  of  chromatic 
writing,  and  of  tremolo  effects  in  the  string 
parts.  The  second  movement,  allegretto , has  a 
(banning  theme  for  cor  anglais,  sup|>orted  by 
harp9  and  strings,  pizzicato ; the  following  theme, 
with  its  rapid  motion  given  out  at  first  by  the 
muted  strings,  has  some  likeness  to  a dance  of 
sylphs ; then  the  melancholy  phrase  of  the  cor 
anglais  returns,  snd  the  two  are  heard  in  com- 
bination. The  finale  is  iu  D major,  and  amongst 
various  themes,  some  of  them  taken  from  pre- 
vious movements,  there  is  one  that  has  the 
character  of  a carol  (or  ' Noel  ’),  which  gains 
*|*cial  prominence  at  the  close. 

Franck’s  three  great  productions  in  chamber 
music  are  the  quintet  for  piano  and  strings,  the 
sonata  for  piano  and  violin,  and  the  quartet  for 
strings.  The  style  of  all  is  very  modern,  and 
their  character  full  of  originality.  The  com- 
posers mastery  of  resource  is  shown  in  the  first, 
in  which,  after  a first  movement  built  more  or 
l«s  regularly  on  two  themes,  an  andaute  follows, 
the  theme  of  which  is  given  out  successively  by 
the  violin,  the  quartet  of  strings,  and  lastly  the 
piano ; the  finale  is  of  surpassing  brilliance. 
The  well-known  violin  sonata  begins  with  a 
[assage  of  the  most  dreamy  ecstasy,  followed  by 
a dashing  allegro  the  jtassionate  vehemence  of 
which  reminds  the  hearer  of  passages  in  Schu- 
mann's sonatas  ; a noble  recitative  leads  to  the 
youthful  gaiety  of  the  finale,  which  might  be 
jaraphraaed  from  some  old  carol.  The  quartet 
is  the  master’s  swan-song,  and  was  composed 
only  a few  months  before  his  death. 

It  was  natural  that  an  artist  who  had  j Missed 
*o  many  years  of  his  life  as  an  organist,  should 
leave  fine  compositions  for  that  instrument 
In  a set  of  pieces  written  in  1863-65,  we  must 
place  in  the  first  rank  a ‘ Prelude,  Fugue  et  Varia- 
tions,’ and  a Fantasia  in  C major.  In  these  two 
Franck  displays  the  rarest  qualities  of  genius, 
such  as  the  freedom  and  admirable  development 
of  his  themes,  with  due  regard  to  a conciseness 
which  is  not  always  his.  He  is  as  completely 


master  of  the  resources  of  the  organ  as  of  those  of 
the  orchestra.  When  he  avoids  giving  too  free 
a rein  to  his  inspiration  and  does  not  allow  him- 
self to  develop  his  ideas  at  too  great  length,  we 
find,  as  iu  op.  18,  the  * Prelude,  Fugue  et  Varia- 
tions,' a justice  of  design,  a perfect  pnqiortion, 
and  the  charm  of  ideas  skilfully  presented.  An 
infinitely  tender,  mystic,  and  graceful  character 
breathes  from  the  andantino , which  returns  at  the 
close  in  the  variations.  In  the  Fantasia  in  C 
the  composer  proves  his  descent  from  Sebastian 
Bach.  In  the  poco  lento,  a theme  of  most 
reposeful  character  enshrines  a canon  ujkju  which 
is  superimposed  a very  expressive  subject.  Both 
themes  in  the  allegretto  canlando  in  F minor  are 
of  exquisite  delicacy.  The  adagio  in  C minor, 
beginning  with  a powerfully  dramatic  crescendo, 
has  a theme  that  is  absolutely  seraphic,  and  is 
made  still  more  emotional  by  the  use  of  the 4 vox 
humana ' stop.  The  ‘ Priere  ’ in  C sharp  minor 
(op.  20)  and  the  * Grande  Pi&ce  symphonique ' 
in  F sharp  (op.  17)  must  be  spoken  of  with 
some  reserve,  though  they,  too,  present  striking 
analogies  with  the  work  of  Bach,  pages  of 
eloquent  beauty  and  of  wonderful  power,  notubly 
in  the  fugue  and  chorale  which  terminates  the 
latter  work.  The  composer  has  not  always  suc- 
ceeded in  restraining  his  imagination  ; he  talks, 
us  it  were,  too  long  with  his  beloved  instrument, 
forgetting  that  he  wrote  for  a public  which 
demands  conciseness  in  organ  pieces  as  much  as 
in  symphonic  works.  They  am  indeed  sym- 
phonies, aud  are  divided  into  distinct  sections, 
like  the  work  in  F sharp. 

To  the  pieces  for  organ  or  harmonium  may  be 
added  the  sacred  works,  such  as  the  l>eautifiil 
mass  for  three  voices  composed  in  1861,  to 
which  the  composer  added  the  famous  4 Panis 
angelicus’  in  1872,  the  motets  for  the  office  of 
the  4 Saint,’  the  oflertorium  and  the  hymn. 

The  piauoforte  works  are  not  numerous,  but 
the  4 Prelude,  Choral  et  Fugue,’  dating  from 
1884,  and  the  4 Prelude,  Aria  et  Finale  ’ (1889), 
are  both  important.  The  secular  works,  whether 
for  solo  or  chorus,  are  even  more  noteworthy. 
There  are  some  charming  things,  some  of  which 
have  enjoyed  great  success,  especially  since  the 
master's  death.  Suffice  it  to  mention  the  ‘Ma- 
nage des  Roecs,’  4 Les  Cloches  du  Soir,’  and  4 La 
Procession,’  among  the  songs  ; and  4 La  Viergo 
a la  Creche,’  ‘L’Ange  gardien,’  4 Les  Pauses  de 
Lormont,’  ‘Soleil,’  4 Premier  sourire  de  Mai,’ 
among  the  part-songs  for  female  voices. 

In  the  last  ]>eriod  of  his  life,  Franck  wrote 
two  operas  : 4 Hulda,  ’ in  four  acts,  on  a jkhjiii 
by  Grandinougin,  after  B.  Bjornsou,  written  in 
1879-85,  and  ‘Ghiaele,’  also  in  four  acts,  to  a 
]>oem  by  G.  A.  Thierry,  composed  in  1888-89. 
The  orchestration  of  the  last  was  only  finished 
as  far  as  the  end  of  the  first  act ; the  others  were 
orchestrated  by  MM.  P.de  Breville,  E.  Chansson, 
Vincent  d’lndy,  Samuel  Rousseau,  and  Arthur 
Coquard.  Both  ojieras  were  first  produced  at 
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the  theatre  of  Monte  Carlo  ; the  first  on  March 

4,  1894,  and  the  second  on  April  6,  1896. 
There  are  a few  unpublished  compositions. 

In  his  capacity  for  work,  his  prodigious  facil- 
ity, liia  profound  harmonic  science,  in  the  lofti- 
ness of  his  ideals,  and  in  his  steadfast  faith  in 
his  art,  Cesar  Franck  is  a singularly  fascinating 
figure  among  musicians.  His  characteristic 
creations,  a rich  treasury  whence  his  successors 
will  draw  inspiration  for  many  a year,  ensure 
him  ft  high  place  among  the  composers  of  the 
19th  century. 

The  list  of  his  works  is  os  follows  : — 

Op. 

1.  Three  trio*  for  piano  aud  itringa  |F  *h»rp.  B flat.  B minor). 
1*42. 

I Fourth  trio  for  piano  utd  itrlnp,  in  B major.  IMS. 

3.  firlotfu*  for  pL  1*41. 

•1-  First  duet  for  pf.  on  ' God  mrc  the  King.'  1*13. 

5.  Find  Caprice  for  pf. 

0.  Atniautino  qntaloao  for  pf.  and  Tin. 

7.  Souvenir  d'AU  U Chapelle,  for  pf, 
ft  Four  M>iigi  of  Schubert.  tr»n»crlhed  for  pf. 

9.  Ballad  for  pf.  1844. 

10.  Solo  for  pf.  with  quintet  aorompi. 

11.  Find  Grande  Pniital*i«  for  pi  on  Dalayrac#  'GulLttau.'  1944. 
l'i  Second  ditto  ditto.  184*. 

13.  FautaUie  for  pf. 

11.  Duet  for  piano  add  vln.  <m  DtUjTM  i 'Onllxtan  ' 

IS.  Pantalale  for  pi  uti  two  Polish  Air*.  IMS. 

IK.  FahtaUle  for  organ. 

17.  Oral  Hie  PWc*  tymphoniqu*  for  organ. 

18.  Prelude.  Fugue  et  Variation*.  fur  organ. 

10.  Paatorale  for  organ. 

‘JO.  PrWre  for  organ. 

SI.  Final*  for  organ, 

21  <Jiu*i  Map- In  for  harmonium. 

WORKS  DATED.  BUT  WITHOUT  OPUS  NUMBERS. 
Ruth.  ‘4glogue  blhlique,"  In  three  part*,  for  aull.  choir,  ami  orch. 
1840. 

Le  Valet  da  Ferine,  opera.  1841 

Lea  Ik-atltude*  ( word*  by  Mure.  Colornb).  oratorio  fur  aoli,  choir, 
and  tnk.  1870-80. 

Redemption.  ■ potine-avinphonlqne.'  In  two  part*  .Ed.  Blau).  for 
#<>11.  choir,  and  orch.  1978. 

Lea  KuII'Im,  ‘ potuie-ayuiphonique.'  1878. 

Hul  l*.  ' drauio  lyrlque.'  In  four  part*  and  a prologue  (word*  by 
(iranduiougln.  after  BJiiniioul.  187V  K.V 
Quintet  In  F minor,  for  pf.  and  atrlng*.  1880. 
lUhnxa.  * hJiib  liihltqu*.’  for  will,  choir,  and  oivb.  1881. 

Le  Chaanmr  Maudit,  ' pugiue-ayiuphuiiiquti.*  after  Barger*  ballad, 
for  orch.  1884. 

l.r-a  DJIiiii#,  * pu4ine-*ymphonluue.’  pi  and  orch.  I8W. 

Monv.ni  aymphoulque  de  * Redemption/  new  venlon.  1885. 
Variation*  •yinphoniqnea,  pf.  ami  orch.  1H8S. 

Sonata  in  A for  pf.  anil  vln.  188ft. 

P»yrhi-.  *po4me-«yinithoniqne.'  for  choir  and  orch.  1887-88. 

Ohi*4lr.  opera  In  four  act#  (*onla  by  Gilbert  Auguatiu  Thierry l. 
1-WH-8U. 

Symphony  In  D.  1N8P 
Quartet  for  ■trlng*  In  D.  1889. 

WORKS  PUBLISHED  WITHOUT  DATE. 

Andantino  for  vln.  with  pf.  acoonipt. 

Maas  for  three  solo  voice#,  choir,  and  orch. 

Hynine,  to  wunl*  of  Racine,  for  four-part  male  churua. 

Fire  piecee  for  hann<uduiii. 

Fifty-nine  Motet*  for  harmonium. 

Nina  Grande#  Plice*  for  organ. 

Three  Oflfertoirw*  for  toll  and  choir. 

Four  motet*. 

Saint,  coniprhlug  three  Motel*  with  organ  acuompt. 

Veul  Creator,  duo  fur  tenor  and  I#***. 

Ave  Maria. 

O Saint* ri#  fextr.  from  the  M«**.  for  ha*»  *olol. 

Chant*  d’RglUv.  Hannonlaed  in  three  and  four  part*,  with  organ 
acroiupt. 

Prllula,  Choral  et  Fugue,  for  pf. 

Frdlude,  Aria  et  Finale,  for  pf. 

Transcription*  for  organ  (from  ancient  coinpiwitiurui. 

Kecund  duet  for  piano  ou  * Lucile. 

Sonata  for  pf. 

I#*  Tml*  Kvlliia.  'chant  national,*  for  baa*  and  baritone  voice*. 

I**  Uante  d'Houneur,  * ( antique  were.' 

Six  Duo*  for  ei‘i*l  voice*  laolo  or  choral b with  pf.  acoompt. ; 
I.'Auge  gardleh,  Aux  petite*  enfant*.  L»  Vierge  a La  Crtcbe. 
Lea  dan***  de  Lormont,  Hole! I,  la  chanson  du  Vannler. 

SONGS. 

ta  Procwaalon  fworl*  by  Brtienxi.  with  orch. 

I*w  doebaa  du  H*»lr  iMmr.  Deahordea-Valutorei. 

Le  Martagc  de*  R<*e*  iK.  David). 

Lange  et  '.'enfant  |J.  Raboul). 

Robin  Gray  (Florlaiil. 

Houveuance  iChateaubTland'. 

Ninon  i A.  <le  Muwetl,  for  tenor  and  soprano. 

Pmmmu.  pwwi  toujour*  |V.  Hugo'. 

Almoi  iMfry. 

Ruaet  et  Papllluns  | V.  Hugo*. 


Lied  I Laden  Ffttftl. 

Le  Sytphe  i A.  Dumas),  with  viol  on  cailo  juxotnpt. 

Nocturne  (L.  de  Foureaud'. 

Premier  Sourire  de  Mai  <V.  Wilder',  fur  throe  female  voice*. 

Paris  (1870).  H.  I. 

FRANCK,  Melchior,  prolifio  composer  of 
church  music  and  lieder,  born,  according  to 
Wctzler’a  Lieder  - Historic,  at  Zittau  on  the 
borders  of  Saxony  and  Silesia  about  1578,  lived 
at  Augsburg  in  1601  and  Nuremberg  in  1602, 
and  was  cajiellineister  to  the  Duke  of  Coburg 
from  1603  until  his  death,  June  1,  1639.  [The 
Quellcn- Let  ikon  contains  a list  of  over  seventy 
works  by  him,  now  become  very  scarce.]  He  did 
much  to  improve  the  instrumental  accompani- 
ment of  songs,  a point  to  which  little  attention 
was  paid  before  his  day.  Doling  ( Choralkunde , 
p.  84)  gives  a list  of  thirteen  of  his  Chorales 
which  survived  him,  among  which  ‘Jerusalem, 
du  hochgcbaute  Stadt’  and  ‘ Wenn  ich  iu  Todes- 
Dothen  bin  ' are  still  sung.  He  is  also  said  to 
have  written  the  words  of  several  hymns,  ‘O 
Jesu,  wie  istdeine  Gestalt,’  ‘Der  Briiutigam  wire! 
bald  m fen,’  etc.  [A  four- part  madrigal,  ‘Kein 
Liob’  ohn  Leid,’  is  given  in  the  first  volume  of 
Avion,  from  hia  Musical  ischer  Bergbreyen,  1602, 
and  a selection  of  instrumental  works  in  the 
Denkmdler  Dculochcr  TonJcunst,  vol.  xvi.  f.  g. 

FRANCO,  MaqmtEB  (Franco  de  Colonia  ; 
Franco  Leodionsis  ; Franco  Parisiensis  ; Franco 
of  Cologne  ; Franco  of  Liege  ; Franco  of  Paris). 

Though  the  claim  of  Magister  Franco  to  the 
honour  of  having  written  the  earliest  known 
dissertation  upon  Measured  Music  has  been  very 
generally  admitted,  the  confusion  which  prevails, 
with  regard  to  his  personal  identity  has  been 
increased  rather  than  diminished  by  the  en- 
deavours of  successive  historians  to  9et  the  ques- 
tion at  rest.  If  we  are  to  accept  t-lie  contradictory 
theories  that  have  been  handed  down  to  us,  since 
the  times  of  Burney  And  Hawkins,  we  shall  find 
it  impossible  to  avoid  the  conclusion — either, 
that  three  distinct  Francos  nourished  at  dif- 
ferent epochs,  in  Cologne,  Liege,  and  Paris  ; or, 
that  a certain  Magister  Franco  held  scholustic 
appointments  in  those  three  cities,  at  impossibly 
distant  dates. 

The  chief  source  of  uncertainty  is,  the  very 
grave  doubt  as  to  whether  the  writer  of  the 
famous  musical  tracts  is,  or  is  not,  identical  with 
a certain  philosopher,  named  Franco,  who  was 
equally  celebrated,  in  the  11th  century,  for  his 
knowledge  of  Mathematics,  Alchemy,  Judicial 
Astrology,  and  Magic. 

Sigebertus  Gemblacensis,1  who  died  in  1118, 
tells  us  that  this  learned  writer  dedicated  a tract, 

4 De  Quadrature  Circuli,’  to  Heriraanus,  Arch- 
bishop of  Cologne  ; and,  as  this  Prelate  died  in 
February,  1055,  the  work  must  have  been  com- 
pleted before  that  date.  Trithemius*  attributes 
this  same  tract,  ‘Do  Quadrature  Circuli,’ together 
with  another,  4 De  Computo  Ecclesiastico,  et  alia 
plu re,’ 5 to  Franco,  Scholasticus  Leodiensis  Eccle- 

■ Citron,  ad  aim.  KMT.  * D*  Script.  Kerin*.  (Lui.  Par.  ISIS.  I 
* Among  the**  »m  on*  ' Da  Motu  iwrpatao.' 
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sdae ; who,  he  says,  flourished  under  the  Emperor, 
Henry  111.,  about  the  year  1060,  though  there 
is  evidence,  of  another  kind,  to  prove  that  Franco 
continued  in  ofhce  at  Li&ge,  at  least  until  the 
year  of  1083. 

The  authors  of  the  Hiatt)  ire  LitUraire  de  la 
France 1 assure  us  that  this  Scholastic  of  Liege 
was  the  author  of  the  tract  4 De  Musica  Men- 
cnmbili.' 

But,  in  direct  opposition  to  this,  Kiesewctter2 
brings  forward  evidence  enough  tosatisfy  himself, 
at  least,  that  the  tracts  on  Measured  Music  were 
written  neither  by  the  Alchemist  and  Magician 
of  Cologne,  nor  by  the  Scholastic  of  Li£ge,  but 
by  some  other  Franco,  who  flourished  not  less 
than  130  or  150  years  later — i.e.  towards  the 
close  of  the  12th  century.  This  opinion — in 
which  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  he  is  followed 
by  De  Coussemaker,  Von  Winterfeld,  and  Feme 
—rests,  however,  upon  no  stronger  ground  than 
the  supposition  that  the  ]>eriod  interposed  l>c- 
tween  the  writings  of  Guido  d’ Arezzo  and  Franco 
was  insufficient  for  the  development  of  the  im- 
proved system  described  by  the  last-named 
master.  Fetis,  reasonably  enough,  protests 
against  a conclusion  unsupj»orted  by  any  sort  of 
historical,  or  even  traditional  evidence.  Kiese- 
wetter  first  stated  his  views  in  the  Leipzig 
Allgem.  mu*.  Zeitung  for  1828,  Nos.  48,  49, 
50.  F^tis,  in  his  Dictionary,  opposed  the  new 
theory.  Kiesewctter  replied  to  the  objections 
of  Fetis  in  the  Allgem.  m us.  Zeitung  for  1838, 
N’os.  24,  25.  And,  in  the  meantime,  De  Cousse- 
makcr,  in  his  Histoire  de  r Harmonic  au  moyen 
V (pp.  144-147),  suggests,  somewhat  con- 
fidently, that  the  real  author  of  the  disputed 
tracts  was  another  Franco,  who  is  known  to 
bare  flourished  at  Dortmund,  in  Westphalia, 
about  the  year  1190.  But,  since  not  a particle 
of  trustworthy  evidence  has  ever  been  adduced 
in  favour  of  these  fanciful  theories,  we  shall  do 
well,  until  more  light  can  he  thrown  uj>on  the 
subject,  to  believe,  with  Fltis,  and  our  own 
Burney  and  Hawkins,  that  the  tracts  attributed 
to  Franco  were  really  written  by  the  philosopher 
of  Cologne,  about  the  year  1060. 

The  musical  tracts  attributed  to  Franco  are — 

1.  An  *tr1  Fruiwnli  4«  Mmia  Meoaurmbill. 

2-  Franconia  Musica. 

1 Cotupmclfatu  d*  Dtacnntu.  trihua  capitibu*. 

The  earliest  known  copy  of  the  first  of  these 
MSS.  is  said  to  be  preserved  at  Yire,  in  Nor- 
mandy. The  second  tract — in  the  Bodleian 
Library,  at  Ox  ford  3 — is  an  exact  transcript  of  the 
first,  under  a different  title  ; though  the  authors 
°f  the  Hist.  Litt.  de  la  France  do  not  appear  to 
bare  been  aware  of  the  fact.  The  third  tract — 
also  in  the  Bodleian  Library4 — contains  the  best 
account  of  Discant,  immediately  after  the  time 
of  Guido,  that  we  possess.  Copies  of  the  Ar * 
Cantm  mensurabilis  are  also  to  be  found  in  the 

* t'lfi#.  Lift.  4«  ta  Prmncs.  Toni.  rill,  a 122.  I Pari*.  1U7.I 

1 ‘-MrAirfcr*  d*r  rurojriitek  nhtndiSndmksn  Mtuik.  (Let  pdf. 

Jfc*. 

* X*.  Oo.ll  M2,  t 49. 


Ambrosian  Library  at  Milan,  in  the  Paris 
Library,  and  in  the  British  Museum  (Add.  MS. 
8866,  a fine  MS.  of  the  15th  century,  unknown 
to  Burney).  Fetis  discovered  a copy  of  the 
Compendium  de  Discantu  in  the  Paris  Library  ; 
and  another  MS.  copy  was  presented  to  the 
Vatican  Library  by  Queen  Christina  of  Swollen. 
The  Compendium  begins  with  the  words,  ‘ Ego 
Franco  de  Colonia/  the  genuineness  of  which 
Kiese wetter  disputes. 

Franco's  claim  to  the  honour  of  having  in- 
vented the  Time-Table  rests,  partly,  on  the 
contents  of  the  treatise  De  Musica  MensurabiH , 
and,  partly,  on  the  authority  of  MSS.  of  later 
date  than  his  own. 

Marchetto  di  Padova,  in  his  Pomcrium  de 
Musica  Mnuntrata , written  about  1283,  mentions 
him  as  the  inventor  of  the  first  four  musical 
characters — i.e.  the  Long,  the  Double- Long,  the 
Breve,  and  the  Semibreve.  Joannes  de  Muris, 
in  a MS.  written  about  1330,  and  bequeathed 
by  Christina,  Queen  of  Sweden,  to  the  Vatican 
Library,6  sjieaks  of  4 M agister  Franco,  qui  in* 
venit  in  Cantu  Mcnsuram  figurarum,’  and  his 
testimony  is  particularly  valuable,  since  lie  him- 
self was,  for  a long  time,  very  generally  re- 
garded as  the  inventor  of  Measured  Music. 
Franchinus  Gafurius0  twice  mentions  Franco 
as  the  inventor  of  the  Time-Table.  Morlcy7 
says,  4 This  Francho  is  the  most  antient  of  al 
those  whoso  works  of  practical  Musicke  haue 
come  to  my  handes  ’ ; after  which,  he  proceeds 
to  describe  Franco's  treatment  of  the  Long,  and 
the  Breve.  And  Ravenscroft 9 also  tells  us  that 
Franchinus  (sic)  de  Colonia  was  the  inventor 
of  the  4 four  first  simple  notes  of  Mensurable 
Musicke.* 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  certain  that  Franco 
cannot  lay  claim  to  all  the  inventions  mentioned 
in  his  Ar*  Cantus  Mensu rabil is,  since  he  him- 
self says,  in  that  very  tract,  4 Proponimua  igitur 
ipsam  Mensurabilem  Musicam  sub  comjieudio 
declarer©,  benedictaque  aliomm  non  recusabi- 
mus  interponere,  errores  quoque  destruere  et 
fugare,  et  si  quid  novi  a nobis  inventuui  fuerit, 
bonis  rationibua  sustinere  et  probare. ’ 

The  four  primary  characters  are  descril>ed  in 
the  Second  Chapter  of  the  MS.,  where  they  are 
figured  thus — 


Lonpv  Duplex  Ion Brrrl*.  ScmlbrovlS. 


The  Perfect  Long,  he  tells  us,  is  equal  to  three 
Breves,  4 quia  a summa  Trinitate,  quae  vera  est 
et  pure  perfectio,  nomen  sumpait.’  The  Imper- 
fect Long,  represented  by  the  same  figure,  is 
equal  to  two  Breves  only.  The  Breve  was  also 
Perfect,  or  Imperfect,  under  the  same  conditions. 
Two  consecutive  Longs,  or  Breves,  were  always 

* Ctrmftmdium  Joannit  dr  Jfurii • in  Blbl.  V»t  Ko.  1140. 

* Practiea  Musica*.  UK.  II.  cep,  a. 

7 Plain*  mud  tan '«  Ini  rod..  In  tlir  An  not*  Uoat  at  the  end  of  the 
volume. 

* Briefs  IHscourm  of  the  true  I'm  of  charactering  Iks  JMgrtet  in 
Mensurable  Musicke,  p.  3.  (Lomkiii.  11510.) 


♦ MS.  Bull.  M2,  f.  00. 
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Perfect ; but,  when  a longer  note  was  preceded 
or  followed  by  a shorter  one,  the  longer  note 
was  Imperfect,  the  time  of  the  shorter  one  l>eing 
needed  to  complete  its  Perfection.  Nevertheless, 
an  Imperfect  Long,  or  Breve,  could  be  rendered 
Perfect,  by  means  of  the  sign  called  a Trac talus, 
the  effect  of  which,  when  used  in  this  way,  was 
precisely  similar  to  that  of  the  comparatively 
modern  Point  of  Augmentation. 

Longs,  Breves,  and  Semibreves,  were  grouped 
together  in  certain  combinations  called  Moods,1 
of  which  Franco  admits  five  only,  though  he 
says  that  other  Musicians  used  six,  or  even  seven 
— a clear  sign  that  he  did  not  invent  them.  Of 
these  Moods,  the  First  consisted  of  Longs  only, 
or  of  a Long  followed  by  a Breve  ; the  Second, 
of  a Breve  followed  by  a Long  ; the  Third,  of 
a Long  and  two  Breves  ; the  Fourth,  of  two 
Breves  and  a Long ; and  the  Fifth,  of  Breves 
and  Semibreves.  From  which  it  follows,  that 
the  First  Mood  expressed  the  rhythm  of  the 
Spondee,  or  Trochee  ; the  Second,  that  of  the 
Iambus  ; the  Third,  that  of  the  Dactyl ; and 
the  Fourth,  that  of  the  Anapsest ; the  entire 
series  |»erforming  the  functions  allotted  to  the 
Mood,  Time,  and  Prolation  of  a later  period.* 

The  Third  Chapter  of  the  MS.  treats  of  Liga- 
tures ; 3 and  the  Fourth  Chapter,  of  Rests,  of 
which  he  gives  some  complicated  examples,  all 
reducible,  however,  to  the  simple  form  shown 
in  the  article  Notation.  In  connection  with 
these,  Franco  also  describes  the  Finis  Punctorum, 
drawn  across  all  the  lines,  and  serving  to  divide 
the  phrases  of  a melody,  precisely  after  the 
manner  of  the  bar,  or  double -bar,  of  modern 
music,  of  which  it  is  the  evident  homologue. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe — though  wo  be- 
lieve no  one  has  hitherto  called  attention  to  the 
fact — that  the  system  of  notation  here  described 
is  precisely  that  employed  in  the  Reading  Rota, 
‘Sumer  is  icumen  in,’  in  which  the  melody,  in 
Mode  XIII.  transposed,  is  phrased  in  Franco’s 
First  Mood,  each  Long  being  Perfect  when  fol- 
lowed by  another  Long,  and  Imperfect  when 
followed  by  a Breve.  Moreover,  the  Reading 
Rota  is  written  upon  a stave  precisely  similar 
in  principle  to  that  employed  by  Franco,  who 
always  uses  the  exact  number  of  lines  and  spaces 
needed  to  iuclude  the  entire  range  of  his  vocal 
jiarts.4 

The  Compendium  de  Discantu , second  only 
in  interest  to  the  Ars  Cantus  J /entturabtfis,  de- 
scribes a form  of  DiscAnt  immeasurably  superior 
to  the  Diaphonia  taught,  less  than  half  a cen- 
tury earlier,  by  Guido  d’Arezzo,  in  his  Micro- 
Iogus.6  Unhappily,  in  the  Oxford  MS. — first 
described  by  Burney — the  examples  are  lament- 
ably incomplete ; the  staves,  in  every  case,  being 

1 We  have  here  followed.  U*  the  idu  of  cleantewi.  the  plan  adopted 
lijr  our  early  Kiifllih  writer*,  of  tr*n«Utin*  the  word  Ifarfui  m 
Mood,  whan  It  rotate*  to  rhythm,  and  Mode  when  It  refer*  to  the 
EorleaLaat  lewl  Ha-ales. 

* See  Moon.  Notatio*.  Pbolatio*.  and  Time. 

5 Ho*  UmIVU. 

* Sea  the  facsimile  In  the  article  SVMkJt  U icvmbx  ix. 

' See  UtriDo  b'ARKJUBO. 


duly  prepared  for  their  reception,  while  the 
notes  themselves  are  wanting.  Dr.  Burney, 
after  long  and  patient  study  of  the  text,  was 
able  to  restore  the  following  passage,  in  a form 
which  he  believed  to  bo  1 nearly ' complete. 


Virgo  Dei. 

*S  =:  = A AL_J_ 


Making  every  allowance  for  the  jaunty  modem 
air  communicated  to  this  little  composition  by 
Dr.  Burney’s  employment  of  ordinary  18th  cen- 
tury notation,  it  must  be  admitted,  that,  with 
the  sole  exception  of  the  unison  on  the  eighth 
note,  and  tho  hidden  octaves  between  the  last 
crotchet  in  the  tenor  and  the  last  note  but  two 
in  the  bass,  as  indicated  by  the  asterisks,  the 
rules  of  Strict  Counterpoint,  as  practised  in  the 
16th  century,  are  observed  in  the  disposition  of 
every  note,  even  to  the  formation  of  the  Clau- 
sula vera  at  the  end.  The  apparently  gross  con- 
secutive octaves  between  the  last  two  phrases 
offer  no  exception  to  the  rule  ; since  the  inter- 
position of  the  Finis  Punctorum  between  them 
invests  the  first  note  of  the  concluding  phrase 
with  the  imj>ortauce  of  a new  beginning.  If, 
therefore,  the  learned  historian’s  penetration 
should  ever  be  justified  by  the  discovery  of  a 
more  perfect  copy  of  the  MS.,  we  shall  be  fur- 
nished with  a clear  proof  that  Magister  Franco 
was  on  the  high  road  towards  the  discovery  of 
Strict  Counter j»oint,  in  its  present  form.  It  is, 
however,  only  fair  to  say  that  Kiesewetter  dis- 
putes both  the  correctness  of  Burney’s  example, 
and  the  existence  of  the  rules  upon  which  lie 
bases  it.  w.  s.  n. 

[A  passage  from  an  anonymous  treatise  printed 
in  Cousscmaker’s  Scriptores,  i.  842,  has  often 
been  quoted  as  evidence  of  the  existence  of  two 
Francos.  The  writer  is  describing  the  choral - 
books  of  Porotin,  and  says  that  the  style  of 
notation  in  which  they  were  written  was  gener- 
ally followed  'usque  in  teinpus  Magistri  Fran- 
conia Primi  et  alterius  Magistri  Franconia  do 
Colonia,  qui  incejierunt  in  suis  libris  aliter  pro 
parte  no  tare ; qua  de  causa  alias  regulas  proprias 
suis  libris  apropriatas  trodiderunt'  (‘down  to 
the  time  of  Master  Franco  the  First  and  tlio 
second  Master  Franco  of  Cologne,  who  began  in 
their  books  to  use  a somewhat  different  notation, 
and  for  that  reason  handed  down  different  rulea 
suited  to  their  own  books’).  This,  however, 
may  refer  to  oral  tradition  only.  It  is  possible 
that  the  Franconian  system  was  for  many  years 
handed  down  orally  from  teacher  to  teacher, 
each  of  whom  incorporated  the  improvements 
of  his  day,  and  that  it  was  not  committed  to 
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writing  in  the  form  of  a treatise  till  the  13th 
century.  The  language  of  Johannes  de  Muria 
when  introducing  the  Are  Cantus  MensurabUis 
into  his  treatise  (Coussemaker,  L 117)  lends 
some  support  to  this  view.  He  speaks  of  it  as 
the  doctrine  of  John  of  Burgundy  ‘ as  we  have 
heard  it  from  his  own  lips,  or,  according  to  the 
common  opinion,  of  Franco  of  Cologne.’  The 
theorists  of  the  14th  and  15th  centuries  only 
know  one  ‘ Magister  Franco,’  and  the  quotations 
that  they  make  from  his  works  are,  with  few 
exceptions,  always  to  be  found  in  the  writings 
attributed  to  Franco  of  Cologne.  It  is  worthy 
of  note  that  one  manuscript  of  the  Art  Cantus 
Mmsurabilis  describes  Franco  as  chaplain  to 
the  Pope  and  preceptor  of  the  Hospital  of 
St  John  of  Jerusalem  at  Cologne  (Coussemaker, 
L 135,  note).  The  Vatican  records  do  not  go 
back  to  this  early  date,  but  it  is  known  that 
the  Hospital  of  St.  John  at  Cologne  was  not 
founded  till  1263  (Coussemaker,  Notice  sur  un 
MamucrU  Musical  dt  la  BiblioOUque  de  Saint- 
Dii,  p.  9).  j.  f.  it.  8.] 

FRANCCEUR,  Francois,  violinist  and  com- 
poser, born  at  Paris,  Sept.  28,  1698.  He 
entered  the  band  of  the  Opera  in  1710,  was  for 
many  years  a member  of  the  king's  private  band, 
was  composer  to  the  king  in  1733,  and  from 
1736  was  manager  of  the  Opera  conjointly  with 
Rebel  [from  1760  to  1778  he  was  ‘surinten- 
dant  de  la  musique  du  roi  ’].  He  died  at  Paris, 
August  6,  1787.  He  published  two  sets  of 
sonatas,  which,  according  to  Wasielewsky,  show 
considerable  progress  in  form  and  in  treatment 
of  the  instrument,  when  compared  with  similar 
works  by  Rebel  and  other  French  comjKJsers  of 
the  period.  It  is  worth  mentioning  as  a peculi- 
arity of  his,  that  he  occasionally  employs  the 
thumb  of  the  left  hand  on  the  finger-board  for 
taking  the  bass  note  of  a chord — a proceeding 
hardly  in  accordance  with  legitimate  treatment. 
He  also  composed  a number  of  operas  conjointly 
with  Rebel  (the  names  of  three,  together  with 
those  of  several  ballets,  etc.,  are  given  in  the 
Sullen- Lcxikon),  which,  however,  do  not  rise 
shove  the  level  of  the  period. 

His  nephew,  Louis  Joseph,  an  eminent 
riolinist  and  clever  conductor,  was  bom  at 
Paris,  Oct.  8,  1738,  and  died  there  March  10, 
1804.  He  was  first  leader  and  afterwards  con- 
ductor and  manager  of  the  Op&m  (from  1792) 
and  of  the  royal  band,  and  composed  a number 
of  operas.  He  also  published  a treatise  on  in- 
strumentation, which  Ftftis  considers  a meri- 
torious work.  [See  Qucllcn - Lexikon . ] p.  D. 

FRANK,  Ernst,  a highly  distinguished  con- 
ductor and  a meritorious  composer,  was  bom  at 
Munich,  Feb.  7,  1847,  and  was  educated  at  the 
Munich  University;  he  studied  the  piano  under 
Mortier  de  Fontaine,  and  composition  under 
Franz  Lachner,  and  obtained  a position  at  the 
Court  Opera  as  ‘ Chorrepetitor.’  In  1868  he 
was  capellmeister  at  Wurzburg  ; in  1869,  chor- 


director  of  the  Court  Opera  at  Vienna,  acting 
at  the  same  time  as  conductor  of  two  choral 
societies.  From  1872  to  1877  he  was  Court 
capellmeister  at  Mannheim,  where  he  earned  the 
lasting  gratitude  of  musicians  by  befriending 
Hermann  Goetz,  and  bringing  out  his  'Wider- 
spanstigen  Zsihmung’  in  1874.  The  story  of 
Goetz's  visit  to  the  kind-hearted  conductor, 
with  his  score  under  his  arm,  and  an  apologetic 
manner  for  having  dared  to  w*rite  an  opera  at 
all,  is  one  of  the  most  touching  in  musical 
history.  The  seeds  of  consumption  were  already 
sown,  but  Frank's  encouragement  gave  the 
composer  a new  lease  of  life,  and  without  it  the 
world  would  undoubtedly  have  beeu  the  poorer 
by  many  beautiful  compositions,  in  the  pre- 
paration and  publication  of  which  Frank’s 
knowledge  of  the  world  and  practical  acquaint- 
ance with  music  stood  Goetz  in  good  stead. 
The  latter's  second  opera,  'Francesca  da  Rimini,’ 
was  finished  by  Frank  and  produced  at  Mann- 
heim in  1877,  after  the  composer’s  death.  In 
1877  Frank  went  to  Frankfort,  where  Otto 
Devrient  had  just  been  appointed  Intendant ; 
the  two  worked  together  with  the  best  results, 
and  wheu  Devrient  was  dismissed  in  1879, 
Frank  also  retired  from  his  post,  but  was  ap- 
pointed in  the  same  year  to  succeed  Von  Billow 
at  Hanover  as  capellmeister  of  the  Court  Oftera 
there.  He  remained  there  until  1887,  when 
liis  mental  condition  compelled  him  to  retire  ; 
he  died  in  the  asylum  of  Oberdbbling,  near 
Vienna,  August  17,  1889.  The  period  of  his 
conductorship  at  Hanover  was  one  of  ceaseless 
activity,  and  he  kept  up  the  fine  traditions  of 
the  place,  producing  and  reviving  many  operas 
of  importance,  both  German  and  foreign.  As  a 
composer  he  failed  to  attain  very  high  rank, 
although  his  works  were  scholarly  in  design, 
skilful  in  execution,  and  thoroughly  sound  in 
artistic  principle.  He  wrote  three  operas : 
‘ Adam  de  la  Halle  ’ (produced  at  Carlsruhe  in 
1880),  4 Hero ' (Berlin,  1884),  and  ‘ Der  Sturm,’ 
after  Shakesjieare’s  Tempest  (Hanover,  1887). 
He  also  wrote  many  songs  of  great  merit,  and 
part-songs,  etc.,  as  well  as  a set  of  very  pretty 
duets  to  words  from  Kate  Greenaway’s  At  the 
Window.  He  made  excellent  German  transla- 
tions of  Stanford’s  'Veiled  Prophet’  (brought 
out  under  his  direction  in  1881),  ‘Savonarola,’ 
and  Mackenzie's  'Colomba.'  An  interesting 
articlo  on  Frank  was  written  by  Stanford  in 
Murrays  Magazine  for  May  1890.  M. 

FRANKLIN,  Benjamin,  bom  1706  at  Bos- 
ton, U.S.A.,  died  at  Philadelphia  1790,  claims 
mention  here  for  his  connection  with  the  Har- 
monica, or  musical  glasses,  which  he  so  far 
improved  as  to  make  the  instrument  practically 
available.  [Harmonica.]  The  invention  is 
described  by  him  in  a letter  to  Beccaria  dated 
London,  July  13,  1762,  and  printed  in  Sparks’s 
edition  of  his  works  (vi.  245).  That  Franklin 
had  considerable  musical  faculty  is  evident  from 
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his  letters  on  Scotch  music  and  on  the  defects 
of  modern  music  (vi.  263,  269),  which  are  also 
full  of  his  happy  mother-wit  M.  c.  c. 

FRANZ,  Karl,  player  on  the  French  horn 
(Waldhorn)  and  the  baryton  ; born  in  1738  at 
Langenbielau  in  Silesia.  His  tint  post  was 
under  the  Archbishop  of  Olmiitz  in  1758  ; his 
next  under  Prince  Nicholas  Esterhazy  at  Risen- 
stadt,  where  he  remained  from  1763  to  the  end 
of  1776.  He  was  afterwards  in  the  band  of 
Cardinal  Bathianyat  Presburg  until  1784.  His 
adoption  of  so  difficult  an  instrument  as  the 
baryton  probably  arose  from  the  fact  that  the 
Prince  himself  played  it,  and  that  Haydn  com- 
posed much  for  it  for  his  use.  At  any  rate  Franz 
played  it  very  finely,  and  on  leaving  the  Pres- 
burg baud  made  several  tours,  in  which  his  per- 
formance on  it  excited  the  greatest  enthusiasm. 
Like  Abel  with  the  gamlta,  Franz  was  accustomed 
to  call  the  baryton  the  king  of  instruments.  In 
1787  we  find  him  established  in  Munich  as 
* Kammermusikus,'  and  he  died  there  in  1802. 
That  he  was  greatly  esteemed  by  Haydn  is 
proved  by  a cantata  for  voice  and  baryton, 
composed  by  that  master  for  him  ; he  performed 
it  on  his  tours,  singing  and  accompanying  him- 
self. The  cantata  was  written  apropos  of  the 
death  of  Frederick  the  Great,  and  begins  ‘Er  ist 
nicht  inehr ! Ton’  trauernd,  Baryton  !’  c.  F.  p. 

FRANZ,  Robert,  the  son  of  Cristoph  Franz 
Knauth,  who  in  1847  adopted  his  second  name 
as  surname,  born  June  28,  1815,  at  Halle, 
Handel’s  birthplace,  was  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant representatives  of  the  German  Lied. 
His  reputation  was  of  tardy  growth,  and  has 
apparently  not  yet  reached  its  height.  It  can, 
however,  be  asserted,  without  fear  of  dissent  from 
any  competent  judge,  that  his  best  songs  will 
stand  their  ground  by  the  side  of  those  of 
Schubert  and  Schumann,  to  which  they  are 
closely  related.  Over  and  above  their  uniform 
and  elaborate  perfection  of  workmanship,  in 
which  it  is  difficult  to  equal  and  impossible  to 
surpass  them,  they  have  a peculiar  physiognomy 
and  subtle  charm  of  their  own  that  are  sure  to 
endear  them  to  singers  and  players  able  to  deal 
with  them  at  all.  It  is  true  that  they  have 
hitherto  been  * caviare  to  the  general,'  and  are 
likely  to  remaiu  so  for  some  time,  and  that  ‘ the 
general,'  as  Franz  has  found  to  his  cost,  includes 
the  majority  of  professed  vocalists  and  pianists. 

Nearer  akin  to  the  warm  but  contemplative 
enthusiasm  of  Schumann  than  to  the  jiaAsionate 
spontaneity  of  Schubert,  Franz’s  songs  are  any- 
thing but  cold,  nor  do  they  in  any  case  smell 
of  the  lamp  ; they  are  reticent  rather  than  out- 
spoken, timid  rather  than  bold,  pathetic  with- 
out conscious  pathos,  eloquent  without  studied 
rhetoric  ; always  true,  giving  more  than  they 
seem  to  give,  saying  more  than  they  seem  to  say ; 
frequently  naif  yet  far  from  trivial,  here  ami 
there  profound,  rarely  ecstatic  or  voluptuous,  not 
once  perverse  or  dry  or  commonplace.  All  forms 


and  phases  of  lyrical  speech,  as  far  as  the  German 
language,  peculiarly  rich  in  songs,  has  been  able 
to  furnish  the  groundwork — from  Luther's  sturdy 
hymns  to  the  love-ditties  of  Heine,  from  the 
primitive  weal  and  woe  of  huntsman  and  soldier, 
the  simple  sounds  of  forest  and  field,  to  the 
classic  finish  and  spring-like  grace  of  Goethe 
and  the  nocturnal  melancholy  of  Lenau — Robert 
Franz  has  set  and  sung.  Without  touching  the 
highest  heavens  or  dee|»est  depths,  he  has  illus- 
trated with  his  music  the  entire  world  of  German 
lyrical  poetry. 

If  Schubert  at  his  best  grasps  a poem  with  the 
intense  grip  of  a dramatist,  and  sings  as  though 
he  struck  up  from  the  centre  of  some  dramatic 
situation ; if  Schumann  declaims  his  verse  like  a 
perfect  reader,  or  illuminates  it  as  an  imaginative 
draughtsman  might  grace  the  margin  of  some 
precious  book,  or  dreams  over  it  as  a tender  and 
profound  musician  is  prone  to  dream  over  some 
inexpressible  sentiment, — Franz  pursues  a path 
of  his  own  ; he  translates  the  poem  into  music, 
that  is  to  say,  he  depicts  in  musical  outliues  the 
exact  emotional  state  from  which  it  ap|tears  to 
have  sprung ; and  contrives  to  reproduce  closely, 
with  photographic  truth,  the  very  essence  of  the 
]K>em,  following  strictly  in  the  wake  of  the  poet’s 
form  and  diction.  Franz  never  re{ieats  a word 
or  a line,  never  garbles  the  sense  of  a sentence, 
never  muddles  a phrase  or  mars  any  rhythmical 
emphasis.  Without  Schubert's  dramatic  passion, 
or  Schumann's  concentrated  heat  or  ecstatic 
sentiment,  with  far  less  specifically  musical  in- 
vention— melodic,  harmonic,  or  rhythmic — than 
Schubert,  or  even  than  Schumann,  Franz  im- 
presses one  nevertheless  as  a rare  master — a 
marked  individuality,  complete  and  perfect  in 
its  way. 

The  son  of  a respectable  citizen  of  Halle, 
Robert  Franz  had  fair  opportunities  of  getting  a 
good  schooling,  and  might  have  gone  through  the 
regular  university  curriculum  if  it  had  not  been 
for  his  strong  musical  predilections.  He  had  to 
gratify  his  taste  for  music  on  the  sly,  and  it  was 
only  after  years  of  delay,  and  much  against  the 
grain,  that  his  parents  could  be  brought  to  see 
that  he  was  destined  to  be  a musician.  As  a 
lad  lie  had  contrived  to  play  the  pianoforte  and 
organ  enough  to  be  able  to  act  as  acoom|iaiiist 
in  the  choral  works  of  Handel,  Haydn,  and 
Mozart.  In  1835  he  obtained  the  consent  of  his 
)>arents  to  make  a trial  of  his  musical  gifts  as 
pupil  of  Schneider  at  Dessau.  There  hecontinucd 
for  two  years,  playing,  studying  harmony  and 
counterpoint,  and  making  ambitious  attempts 
at  composition,  all  of  which  lie  afterward* 
destroyed. 

On  his  return  to  Halle,  in  1837,  as  the  black 
sheep  of  the  family,  with  whom  his  mother  alone 
had  any  sympathy,  Franz  vegetated  in  a dreary- 
manner  for  some  six  years,  unable  to  get  any 
sort  of  musical  employment,  yet  obstinately  unfit 
for  anything  else.  But  he  made  good  use  of  his 
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time,  studying  Bach,  Beethoven,  and  Schubert. 
In  1843  he  published  his  first  set  of  twelve 
songs,  which  at  once  attracted  the  attention  of 
Schumann  (A reue  Zeitachrifl , July  31),  whose 
frankly  expressed  admiration  was  soon  shared 
by  Mendelssohn,  Gade,  Liszt,  and  other  eminent 
masters.  At  length  the  authorities  at  Halle 
thought  fit  to  ap|>oint  Franz  organist  at  the 
Ulrichskirche,  and  conductor  of  the  ‘Bing* 
academic  ’ ; and  in  due  course  of  time  he  ob- 
tained the  titles  of  ' Koniglicher  Musikdirector' 
and  doctor  of  music,  which  latter  title  was  offered 
by  the  University  of  Halle,  on  his  lecturing  to 
its  students  on  musical  subjects.  Unfortunately 
as  early  as  1841  his  sense  of  hearing  began  to 
decline,  his  troubles  were  aggravated  by  serious 
nervous  disorders  in  1853,  and  became  so  grave 
that  in  1868  he  had  to  relinquish  his  employ- 
ments, and  give  up  writing  altogether.  The 
distressing  pecuniary  difficulties  which  arose  in 
consequence  were,  however,  effectually  overcome 
by  the  generous  exertions  of  Liszt,  Joachim, 
Frau  Helene  Magnus,  and  others,  who  in  1872 
got  up  concerts  for  Franz’s  benefit,  and  realised 
a sum  of  £5000. 

In  his  latter  years  Franz  devoted  much  time 
to  editing  and  arranging  the  works  of  Bach  and 
Handel,  by  famishing  proper  polyphonic  accom- 
paniments in  cases  where  the  composers  inten- 
tions are  only  indicated  by  a figured  bass, 
rewriting  the  jiart  sketched  for  the  organ  for  a 
group  of  wind  instruments,  so  as  to  facilitate 
performance  in  concert- rooms,  supplying  proper 
substitutes  for  parts  written  for  obsolete  instru- 
ments, etc.  Detailed  critical  essays  upon  and 
atx»ut  Robert  Franz’s  songs  and  arrangements, 
have  been  published  by  Saran,  Schaffer,  Ambros, 
Hueffer  and  Liszt,  of  which  the  first  and  last 
are  the  most  important  See  also  vol.  i.  pp. 
43  f. 

Franz's  own  contributions  to  the  literature  of 
music  are: — MiUheilungen  iiber  J.  S.  Bach's 
Magnificat  (Halle,  1863)  ; and  Offcntr  Brief  an 
Eduard  Hanslick  iiber  Bearbeitungen  iilUrtr 
Tonxcerke,  namcntlich  Bach'scher  and  Handel'- 
ocher  Vocalmusik  (Leipzig,  1871).  His  composi- 
tions and  arrangements  consist  of  257  songs  for 
a single  voice  with  pianoforte  accompaniment, 
in  45  sets  ; a Kyrie,  a cappdla , for  four- part 
chorus  and  solo  voices;  the  117th  Psalm,  a 
cnppeJla,  for  double  choir  in  8 parts,  and  a liturgy 
for  the  evangelical  service  ; 6 chorales  ; four- 
]«rt  songs  for  mixed  voices,  and  6 ditto  for 
male  chorus.  His  arrangements  are  as  follows : — 
Of  Sebastian  Bach — the  * Passion  according  to 
St.  Matthew  ’ ; 1 Magnificat  in  D ’ ; ‘ Trauerode’ ; 
10  cantatas  • 6 duets  and  numerous  arias.  Of 
Handel — the  ‘Jubilate’  ;‘L’ Allegro, il  Penscroso 
ed  il  Moderato  ’ ; 24  operatic  arias  and  12  duets  ; 
Astorga’s  * Stabat  Mater  ’ ; and  Durante’s  * Mag- 
nificat.’ Of  Mendelssohn — a Hebrew  melody 
for  piano  and  violin  ; 6 two-  and  four-part  songs 
arranged  for  one  voice  with  piano  ; Mozart’s 


quintets  in  C minor  and  major,  and  Schubert’s 
quartet  in  D minor,  transcribed  for  piano  duet 
(1878).  Franz  died  at  Halle,  Oct  24, 1892.  K.  D. 

FRASCHINI,  Gaktano,  was  bom  at  Pavia 
in  1815.  Originally  intended  for  the  study  of 
medicine,  he  soon  found  himself  ]Kissessed  of  a 
most  powerful  tenor  voice,  and  devoted  himself 
to  its  cultivation.  Having  received  some  in- 
struction from  a master  named  Moretti,  he  mode 
his  first  attempt  (1837)  in  the  cathedral  of  his 
native  city,  and  was  immediately  engaged  to  sing 
the  second  tenor  role  in  ‘ Belisario  ’ at  Pavia, 
and  Rodrigo  in  ‘ Otcllo  ’ at  the  fair  at  Bergamo. 
In  1 840  he  sang  at  Milan ; and  from  thence  went 
to  Naples,  where  he  remained  several  years 
attached  to  the  Opera.  Fetis  heard  him  there 
in  1 841,  and  admired  his  voice,  and  the  bold  style 
in  which  he  attacked  the  most  difficult  notes  ; 
nine  years  later  he  heard  him  again  at  Bergamo, 
and  found  to  his  surprise  not  only  that  his 
energy  and  purity  of  tone  were  undiminished, 
in  spite  of  the  violence  of  the  music  which  he 
had  been  executing  during  that  period,  but 
that  he  had  learned  to  sing  better  than  before. 
Fraschini  visited  Bologna,  Venice,  Turin,  Padua, 
Vicenza,  London,  and  Vienna  ; aud  sang  fre- 
quently at  the  latter  place  down  to  1852  with 
constant  success.  In  1847  he  made  his  debut 
at  Her  Majesty’s  Theatre.  ‘Though  originally 
gifted  with  greater  vocal  power  ’ than  another 
singer,  says  Mr.  Chorley,  ‘Signor  Fraschini  was 
less  fortunate  . . . The  newcomer,  naturally 
anxious  to  recommend  himself  by  the  arts  which 
had  delighted  his  own  jieoplc,  seemed  to  become 
more  and  more  violent  in  proportion  as  the  “sen- 
sation ” failed  to  be  excited.  But  he  “ piled  up 
the  agony, ” forte  on  forte,  in  vain.’  He  con- 
tinued to  ap]>ear  for  many  years  more,  and 
afterwards  retired  and  lived  at  Pavia,  where  the 
theatre  is  called  after  him,  Teatro  Fraschini. 
He  died  at  Naples,  May  24,  1887.  J.  M. 

FRASI,  Givlia,  appeared  in  London  in  1743 
with  Galli,  and  remained  in  public  favour  for 
many  years.  ‘ She  was  young  and  interesting 
in  jierson,  with  a sweet,  clear  voice  and  a smooth 
and  chaste  style  of  singing,  which,  though  cold 
and  uniin]>assioned,  pleased  natural  ears  and 
escaped  the  censure  of  critics  ’ ( Burney).  She 
took  part  that  year  in  tho  revival  of  Handel's 
‘Alessandro,’  and  in  the  first  performance  of 
Galuppi’s  * Enrico.’  Her  instructor  was  a musi- 
cian named  Brivio ; but  she  doubtless  owed  much 
more  of  the  formation  of  her  taste  and  style  to 
Handel  and  his  singers,  than  to  her  first  master. 
In  1746  she  was  still  in  an  inferior  ]>ositioi),  hut 
in  1748  played  a more  important  ]«art  in  tho 
fiasticcio  ‘ Lucio  Vcro,’  in  ojnsras  by  Haase,  and 
in  the  comic  o]H>ras  instituted  by  Croza.  Frasi, 
however,  now  entered  on  a career  which  will 
do  more  to  render  her  memory  lasting  than 
any  small  successes  she  ever  achieved  in  opera. 
In  1749  she  sang  in  Handel's  Oratorios  for 
the  first  time*  taking  part  in  ‘ Solomon  ’ and 
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4 Susanna  ’ ; she  sang  in  * Theodora ' in  1750,  in 
' J aphtha ’ in  1752,  in  ‘Joshua’  at  Oxford  in 
1756,  and  in  the  ‘ Triumph  of  Time  and  Truth  ’ 
in  1757.  She  did  not,  meanwhile,  sever  her 
connection  with  the  stage,  but  appeared  in  1 750 
in  Ciaiupi's  4 Adriano  in  Siria  ’ and  Pergolesi’s 
‘ Serva  Padrona/  In  1755  Fraai  was  called  upon, 
in  consequence  of  the  indisposition  of  Mingo tti, 
to  perform  her  part  in  Jommelli’s  4 Andromaca,’ 
as  she  had  been  twice  in  ‘ Riccimero,’  the  preced- 
ing season.  Smith’s  ‘ Fairies  ’ in  this  year  owed 
ita  success  principally  to  Guadagni  and  Frasi. 
At  her  house  Dr.  Burney  at  that  time  4 attended 
her  as  her  master/  In  1758  she  appeared  in 
‘ Issipile ' by  G.  Cocchi.  She  sang  also  in  the 
City  at  both  the  Swan  and  Castle  concerts. 

Dr.  Burney  relates  that  * when  Frasi  told  him 
[Handel],  that  she  should  study  hard,  and  was 
going  to  learn  Thorough -Base,  in  order  to  ac- 
company herself:  Handel,  who  well  knew  how 
little  this  pleasing  singer  was  addicted  to  appli- 
cation and  diligence,  said,  44  Oh — vaat  may  ve 
not  expect ! ” * There  is  a portrait  of  Frasi,  in 
mezzotint  (folio),  in  which  she  is  turned  to  the 
left,  singing  from  a sheet  of  music  held  in  both 
hands,  on  which  is  engraved  a song  beginning 
with  the  words  * Voi  amante  chc  vedete/  It  has 
neither  name  nor  date,  and  is  very  rare.  J.  M. 

FREDERICK  the  Great  (Friedrich  II.), 
King  of  Prussia,  a distinguished  amateur,  born 
at  Berlin,  Jan.  24,  1712,  diet!  at  Sans-Souci 
near  Potsdam,  Aug.  17,  1786.  Ho  passionately 
admired  German  music  while  detesting  that  of 
Italy  and  especially  of  France,  which  was  the 
more  remarkable  from  his  well-known  love  of 
French  literature.  He  said  on  one  occasion,  ‘ la 
musique  frau caisc  ne  vaut  rien/  His  first  musi- 
cal instructor  when  Crown  Prince  was  Gottlob 
Hayn,  tho  Cathedral  organist,  for  whom  ho 
always  retained  a regard,  and  who  presented 
him  with  a composition  every  year  on  his  birth- 
day. In  1728  lie  l>egan  to  learn  the  flute  from 
Quantz,  who  was  a strict  master,  while  Frederick 
was  a docile  pupil.  [Quantz.]  He  was  after- 
wards, however,  conijielled  to  study  in  secret, 
as  his  father,  Frederick  William  I.,  considered 
music  an  effeminate  pastime,  and  declined  to 
allow  him  instructors  or  musicians  of  any  kind. 
He  was  therefore  driven  to  engage  musical 
servants,  and  often  played  duets  with  his  valet 
Fredersdorf,  until  he  was  able  in  1734  to  have 
a private  band  at  his  own  castle  of  Reinsburg. 
On  his  accession  to  the  throne  in  1740  he  estab- 
lished a court  band  at  Berlin,  and  sent  Graun 
to  Italy  to  engage  singers.  [Graun.]  He  also 
had  designs  made  for  a new  opera-house,  which 
was  0]>eiied  Dec.  7,  1742.  An  amusing  account 
of  his  difficulties  with  Barborina  the  ballet  dancer 
will  be  found  in  Carlyle  (Bk.  xiv.  chap.  8). 
His  expenditure  on  music  was  lavish,  though  it 
has  been  exaggerated.  Quanta's  salary  amounted 
to  2000  thalers,  besides  25  ducats  for  each  of  his 
compositions  for  flute  solo,  and  100  ducats  for 


every  flute  he  made  for  the  king.  According 
to  Reichardt,  Frederick  practised  perse veringly, 
playing  the  flute  four  times  a day.  It  is  in 
one  of  these  eager  practising?  that  Gerome  has 
represented  him  in  an  admirable  picture.  Quantz 
died  in  1773  while  comf toeing  his  300th  concerto 
for  the  king,  who  completed  the  work.  Freder- 
ick’s execution  of  an  Adagio  is  said  by  Fasch 
[see  Zelter’s  biography  of  Fasch]  to  have  been 
masterly,  but  in  quick  movements  he  betrayed 
a want  of  practice,  and  in  matter  of  time  his 
playing  was  so  impulsive  and  irregular,  that  to 
accompany  him  was  an  art  in  itself.  In  later 
years  he  again  took  up  the  clavier,  not  having 
sufficient  breath,  it  is  stated,  for  the  flute.  He 
invited  Sebastian  Bach  to  Potsdam,  and  the  visit, 
of  which  Forkel  gives  an  account,  and  the  result 
of  which  was  Bach’s  Musihalisches  Op/er,  took 
place  on  May  * 7,1747.  He  particularly  admired 
Silbcrmann’s  pianofortes,  and  bought  all  he 
could  hear  of.  He  was  also  a composer.  The 
Hohenfriedberg  March  was  nominally  by  him, 
as  well  as  a march  inserted  in  Lessing's  play, 

1 Minna  von  Barnheltn/  He  also  composed  a 
‘ Sinfonia  ’ for  'Galatea  ed  Acide’  and  portions 
of  an  opera  ‘ II  Re  pastore ' ; an  Aria  for  ‘ II 
trionfo  della  fedelta ' ; another  for  Graun’s 
' Coriolano  ’ (of  which  he  wrote  the  libretto)  ; 
and  added  fioriturc  for  Hubert  the  singer  to 
an  air  in  Hassc's  ‘Cleotile.’  In  1835  a search 
was  instituted  by  King  Frederick  William  III., 
and  120  pieces  composed  by  Frederick  the 
Great  were  found  ; these  were  edited  by  Spitta, 
and  published  in  1889  by  Breitkopf  und  Hdrtel. 
He  had  an  eye  to  the  improvement  of  the  sing- 
ing in  the  public  schools,  and  an  official  decree 
of  his,  dated  Oct.  18,  1746,  contains  the  follow- 
ing passage  : 4 Having  received  many  complaints 
of  the  decline  in  the  art  of  singing,  and  the 
ucglect  of  it  in  our  gymnasiums  and  schools,  His 
Majesty  commands  that  the  young  people  in  all 
public  schools  and  gymnasiums  shall  l»e  exercised 
more  diligently  therein,  and  to  that  end  shall 
have  singing- lessons  three  times  a week' — a com- 
mand which  has  doubtless  materially  contributed 
to  the  prevalence  of  music  in  Germany.  (See 
Friedrich  d.  O.  ah  Kenner  und  Dilettant  . . . 
by  C.  F.  M tiller,  Potsdam,  1847.  [W.  Kothe’a 

Friedrich  der  Grosse  als  Jfusiker,  etc.  (Leipzig, 
1869),  Spitta**  essay  on  the  edited  works,  and 
G.  Thouret’s  Friedrichs  des  Qrossen  Verhdltniss 
zur  Afimk  (1895).  See  list  of  compositions  in 
the  Quellen-  Lexikon, )]  f.  o. 

FREE  REED.  Organ  stops  of  the  Frec-reed 
class  are  more  frequently  made  by  continental 
than  by  English  artists.  The  sound -producing 
part  of  a pipe  of  this  species  is  formed  thus  : — A 
kui  face  of  metal  or  wood  has  a vertical  owning 
made  through  it  as  a jiassage  for  the  wind  : in 
front  of  this  a strip  or  tongue  of  metal — in  some 

• (See  Spitta'*  J.  8.  SrvA.  Rncl.  tr.,  111.  Ml,  in  nwrectingt  the  d*t* 
April,  given  in  the  find  edition  of  the  lM*Hlon*ry  on  the  authority 
of  Thomu  Carlyle ; *m!  u correcting  the  footnote  on  p.  1S1  of  voL  l. 
of  the  present  edition.] 
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large  examples  wood  — is  adjusted,  fastened  at 
the  upper  end  and  left  at  liberty  at  the  lower, 
which  is  so  slightly  smaller  than  the  opening  as 
almost  exactly  to  fit  into  it.  This  tongue  is  by 
the  current  of  air  carried  a short  distance  through 
the  opening,  when  it  springs  back  by  reason  of  its 
own  elasticity  ; and  the  sound  results  from  the 
periodical  and  regular  beats  which  the  tongue, 
vibrating  to  and  fro,  imparts  to  the  passing  air. 
The  ‘ vibrators  ’ of  a harmonium  are  really  free 
reeds  ; but  in  the  case  of  an  organ-pipe  the 
tongue  is  furnished  with  a tube,  w hich,  upon  the 
principleof  aspcaking-trurapet,  greatly  augments 
and  amplifies  the  sound  produced.  There  are 
some  free  reed  16-  and  32-feet  posaunea  in  the 
pedal  organ  of  Schulze’s  fine  instrument  at 
Doncaster  parish  church.  E.  J.  H. 

FREGE,  Madamp.  (n/e  Livia  Gerhard),  was 
born  at  Gera,  June  13,  1818,  received  her  musi- 
cal education  at  Leipzig,  and  was  taught  to  sing 
by  Pohlenz.  She  made  her  first  appearance  in 
public  on  July  9,  1832,  when  just  entering  her 
fifteenth  year,  at  a concert  given  at  the  Gewand- 
haus  by  the  still  more  juvenile  Clara  Wieck,  then 
only  thirteen.  She  had  at  that  time  a cultivated 
voice  of  lovely  quality,  especially  in  the  upper 
register,  perfect  intonation,  and  good  style.  She 
was  engaged  for  the  next  series  of  Gewandhaus 
Concerts,  and  began  with  a very  large  repertory, 
as  is  evident  from  the  pieces  ascribed  to  her  in 
the  reports  of  tho  concerts.  She  first  appeared 
on  the  stage  at  Leipzig,  in  4 Jessonda,'  in  March 
1833.  A residence  in  Dresden  enabled  her  to 
profit  by  the  example  and  advice  of  Schroder 
Devrient.  In  1 835  she  entered  the  regular  com- 
pany of  the  Theatre  Royal  at  Berlin.  After 
delighting  the  public  by  a large  range  of  charac- 
ters, in  which  her  acting  was  equal  to  her  singing, 
she  made  her  last  appearance  on  June  25,  1836 
(as  Elvira),  and  left  the  boards  to  be  married 
to  Dr.  Frege  of  Leipzig.  After  that  time  she 
sang  only  at  concerts.  Her  house  was  always 
a centre  of  the  best  music.  She  had  a singing 
society  there  of  fifty  voices,  with  a select  band, 
led  by  David,  and  conducted  by  Lange,  at 
which  the  best  and  least  known  music,  old 
and  ncwr,  was  performed  in  perfection.  Men- 
delssohn was  her  intimate  friend,  often  con- 
sulted her  on  his  music,  and  took  her  his  songs 
to  try  before  making  them  public.  4 You  don't 
know  my  songs,'  said  he  to  a friend  in  London  ; 
4 come  to  Leipzig  and  hear  Mme.  Frege,  and  you 
will  understand  what  I intended  them  to  be.’  A 
letter  to  the  4 Frau  Doctorin  Frege,'  dated  Lon- 
don, August  31,  1846,  and  describing  the  first 
performance  of  4 Elijah,’  is  printed  in  the  second 
volume  of  his  Letters.  It  was  at  her  house,  on 
Oct.  9, 1 8 4 7,  in  trying  over  the  songs  which  form 
op.  71,  that  he  was  struck  with  the  first  of  the 
attacks  which  ended  in  his  death  on  Nov.  4. 

Mme.  Frege’s  characteristics  were  delicacy  and 
refinement — not  a large  voice,  but  a great  power 
of  expression  in  singing  her  words,  a perfect  style, 


and  the  highest  musical  intelligence.  She  died 
at  Leipzig,  Sept.  22,  1891.  o. 

FREISCHUTZ,1  DER.  Romantic  opera  in 
three  acts,  words  by  Kind,  music  by  Weber  (his 
eighth  opera)  ; completed,  as  4 Die  Jagersbruut,' 
May  13,  1820.  (See  Jahns's  Catalogue.)  Pro- 
duced at  Berlin,  June  18, 1821 ; inParisas4Robin 
des  Bois,'  with  new*  libretto  by  Castile  Blaze  and 
Sauvage,  and  many  changes,2  at  the  Odt'on, 
Dec.  7,  1824,  but  with  accurate  translation  by 
Pacini,  and  recitatives  by  Berlioz,  at  the  Aca- 
demic royale,  June  7, 1841,  as' Le  Franc  Archer.’ 
In  London,  os  4 Der  Freischiitz,  or  the  seventh 
bullet,’  by  Hawes,  at  English  Opera-house,  with 
many  ballads  inserted,  July  23,  1824  ; in 
Italian  as  4 II  Franco  arciero,’  at  Coven t Garden, 
March  16,  1850  (recitatives  by  Costa,  not  by 
Berlioz) ; in  German,  at  King’s  Theatre,  May  9, 
1832.  It  w’as  revived  at  Astley’s  Theatre  with 
a new  libretto  by  Oxenford,  April  2,  1866. 

FRENCH  HORN.  The  designation  of 
4 French  ’ is  commonly  added  to  the  name  of 
the  orchestral  Horn,  from  the  fact  that  a circular 
instrument  of  this  nature,  without  crooks  or 
other  appliances,  was,  and  still  is,  used  in  France 
for  hunting.  It  is  carried  over  one  shoulder, 
and  beneath  the  arm  of  the  other  side,  usually 
on  horseback.  The  great  length  of  tube  enables 
a long  series  of  harmonic  sounds  to  be  obtained ; 
and  these,  organised  into  1 calls ' or  signals,  serve 
to  direct  the  order  of  the  chase.  At  the  first 
introduction  of  the  Horn  into  the  Orchestra  it 
was  much  objected  to  on  this  account ; and  its 
tones  were  considered  coarse  and  boisterous,  only 
fit  for  the  open  air  and  for  woodland  pastimes. 
[Horn.]  w.  h.  a. 

FRENCH  SIXTH.  See  Sixth. 

FRESCOBALDI,  Girolamo,  the  most  distin- 
guished organist  of  the  17  th  century,  born  at  Fer- 
rara [in  1583  (register  of  his  baptism  in  cathedral 
of  Ferrara,  Sept.  9,  1583).  He  studied  under 
the  cathedral  organist,  Luzzasco  Luzzaschi]. 
Quadrio  tells  us  that  he  possessed  a singularly 
beautiful  voice ; and  it  is  certain  that  while  still 
a youth  he  enjoyed  a great  reputation  both  as 
singer  and  organist  In  1 608  he  was  at  Antwerp, 
as  he  dates  from  there  the  preface  to  his  first 
book  of  five-part  Madrigals  (Antwerp,  Phalesio) 
dedicated  to  Guido  Bentivoglio,  Archbishop  of 
Rhodes  ; but  in  the  same  year  he  returned  to 
Italy,  as  his  second  book  of  4 Fantasie  a 4 ' was 
published  at  Milan  in  that  year  ; and  he  was 
appointed  organist  at  St.  Peter’s  in  Rome.  His 
first  jjerfonnance  there  attracted,  according  to 
Baini,  an  audience  of  30,000  persons.  In  1628, 
dissatisfied  apparently  with  his  scanty  pay  at 
Rome,  he  sought  leave  of  absence,  and  accepted 
an  invitation  to  Florence  from  Ferdinand  II., 

1 PH<«ihOk  “T  the  dictionaries,  — free  -mark  (man,  one  who 
•hoot*  with  charmed  bullet*.  There  fa  no  equivalent  KuglUh  term. 

* * Anuamt ' U Berlin*'*  word  for  thta  outrstfeou*  pi < ■reeding  fnn 
•InguUrity  In  France,  nor  Indeed  In  London,  eighty  year*  agoi.  hy 
which  he  states  that  Castile  Blare  mode  more  than  100.000  franc* 
i vh noim  d«  fleWfm,  67,  *11.  There  were  DlvertUartnrnt*  made  up 
of  the  dance  music  in  * Previosa  1 and  "Ohemn/and  of  the  Invitation 
to  the  Waite  scored  by  Berlins  for  the  purpose. 
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Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  who  named  him  his 
organist  Social  and  }>olitical  troubles  in  Tuscany 
obliged  him  to  leave  Florence  in  1633  ; and,  re- 
turning to  Rome,  he  was  re-installed  in  his  former 
]K>stas  organist  of  St.  Peter’s,  which  he  cont  inued 
to  hold  till  1643.  Froberger  was  his  pupil  from 
Sept.  30,  1637,  to  April  1641,  and  thus  the 
noble  style  of  his  organ  playing  was  handed  on 
to  other  schools.  He  died  March  2,  1644. 

Frescobaldi’s  compositions  are  inijtortant,  and 
give  us  a high  idea  of  his  powers.  His  works 
comprise,  besides  the  two  named  above — ‘Rieer* 
cari  e canzoni  fraueesi  ’ (Rome,  Borboni,  1615); 
‘Toccate  . . . e partite  d’intavolatura  ’ (1614- 
15-27-37);  ‘Sccondo  libro  di  toccate,  etc.’ 
(Rome,  1627-28-37);  ‘ Prim  o libro  del  le  canzoni 
a 1,  2,  3,  4 voci’(Rmne,  1623-1628);  ‘ Primo 
libro,  Arie  musicali  ’ (Florence,  1630);  ‘ Fiori 
musicali,’  op.  12  (Rome,  1635)  ; and  ‘ Capricci 
sopra  diversi  soggetti’  (Rome,  1624,  Venice, 
1626).  An  extract  book  of  Dr.  Burney's  in  the 
British  Museum  (Add.  MS.  11,588)  contains 
a copy  of  the  first  of  these  works.  A Can  zona 
for  the  organ  will  be  found  in  Hawkins  (chap. 
130),  and  many  other  pieces  in  Commer's  Monica 
sacra,  and  Collection  rlcs  comjwsUions,  etc. 
and  F.  Riegl's  Praxis  Organoedi  (1869).  [Five 
organ  pieces  are  in  the  Trisor  den  Pianistss,  and 
Torchi’s  V Arte  Musicals  in  Italia  coutains 
twenty- three  compositions ; twelve  of  the  toccatas 
wore  published  in  Pauer’s  AUs  Afeister.  An 
article  by  F.  X.  Haberl  in  the  KirchnunusUca- 
lischrn  Jahrb . fur  18S7  (Regensburg)  contains  a 
careful  bibliography,  and  the  list  in  the  Quel- 
Isn-LexUcon  is  even  more  complete.]  F.  o.  ; 
with  corrections  and  additions  from  authorities 
quoted. 

FRET8(Fr. Lesions;  Ital.  Tasto ; Ger. Bunds, 
Bunds , Tonbunds,  Bander,  Griffs , ‘ Bundsteg). 
On  stringed  instruments  that  have  finger-boards, 
like  the  lute  or  guitar,  the  small  pieces  of  wood 
or  other  material  fixed  transversely  on  the  finger- 
board at  regular  intervals  are  called  frets.  The 
object  they  serve  is  to  mark  off  the  length  of 
string  required  to  produce  a given  note.  Pressure 
upon  a string  immediately  above  a fret  makes 
at  the  (K>int  of  contact  of  string  and  fret  a 
temporary  ‘nut,’  and  the  string,  set  in  motion 
as  far  as  the  bridge  on  the  sound-board  by  pluck- 
ing with  plectrum  or  finger,  or  bowing,  gives  a 
higher  note  in  proportion  to  the  shortening  of 
the  string.  Frets  therefore  correspond  in  their 
use  with  the  holes  in  the  tube  of  a wind  instru- 
ment. 

The  use  of  frets  to  give  certainty  to  the  fingers 
in  stopping  the  notes  required  is  of  great  anti- 
quity, the  Chinese  in  a remote  age  having  had 
movable  frets  for  the  strings  of  their  Ch6.  For 
the  Hindu  Vina,  a finger- board  instrument  with 
nineteen  frets,  a divine  origin  is  claimed,  thus 
implying  a remote  origin.  And  the  Egyptians, 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  British  Museum,  de- 
picted by  themselves  about  the  time  of  Moses, 


had  either  frets  or  coloured  lines  serving  a 
like  purpose  on  the  finger-boards  of  their  lutes. 
In  the  present  day  the  Balalaika  of  the  Russian 
country  people  has  coloured  lines  that  serve  for 
frets.  It  is  most  likely  that  the  use  of  frets 
came  into  Europe  through  8 pain  and  Southern 
France  from  the  Arabs.  In  the  Middle  Ages 
bow  instruments  had  them,  as  well  as  those 
played  with  plectrum  or  finger.  The  Rebec, 
the  Viols  da  gamba,  da  braccio,  d'amore,  the 
Italian  Lire,  Lirone,  ail  had  them.  But  the 
French  Gique  of  the  12th-14th  centuries,  like 
our  modern  fiddles,  had  none.  In  the  modem 
highly-developed  technique  they  would  l»e  au 
impediment,  and  the  feeling  for  tem}>erament 
has  only  been  satisfied  by  their  rejection.  In 
lutes,  guitars,  and  zithers,  however,  they  are 
retained.  In  i*erformance  the  end  of  the  finger 
must  be  placed  immediately  above  the  fret,  and 
not  upon  it,  as  vibration  would  be  interfered 
with ; while  if  too  much  above,  the  striug  would 
jar  upon  the  fret. 

The  finger-board  has  been  differently  divided 
in  different  epochs  and  countries  according  to 
the  scale-system  prevailing.  It  has  been  gener- 
ally accepted  since  the  researches  of  Villoteau, 
a member  of  the  expedition  sent  to  Egypt  by 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  ( Description  de  I'Eyyptc, 
tomes  xiii.  et  xiv.,  Paris,  1823),  that  the  octave 
on  the  finger-board  of  the  Arabic  lute  ortamboura 
was  divided  into  eighteen,  or  it  may  be  seventeen 
intervals  ; but  as  the  collection  of  instruments 
formed  by  Villoteau  is  not  now  in  existence, 
we  are  unable  to  endorse  his  statement  that 
they  were  equal  intervals  of  three  to  the  major 
tone,  nor  can  we,  ou  the  other  hand,  give  entire 
credit  to  the  late  Dr.  Land’s  contention  (Jxi 
Gamine  Arabs,  Leyden,  1884)  that  Al-Farabi’s 
obviously  Greek  division  of  seventeen  limmas 
and  commas  was  the  practical  musician’s  Arab 
scale.  In  Persia  and  Arabia  there  would  be 
smaller  division  than  our  chromatic,  third  tones 
as  well  as  half.  Although  the  third  of  a tone 
is  almost  a chromatic  semitone,  it  does  not 
appear  that  either  Persian  or  Arab  lutenists 
have  used  equal  thirds  of  a tone.  The  Arabic 
(and  Egyptian)  division  has  been  proved  to  l>e 
a succession  of  three  intervals,  smaller  than  an 
equal  semitone,  which  are  known  as  ‘limmas,’ 
or  ‘commas.’  To  mark  off  the  hemitonic 
division,  the  eighteenth  ]»art  of  the  length  of 
the  striug  to  tho  bridge  must  be  measured  off 
from  the  nut  or  ledge  at  the  top  of  the  finger- 
board over  which  the  strings  pass — in  Italian 
capo  tasto,  ‘head  fret.’  [Capo  Tasto.]  This 
gives  the  place  to  fix  the  first  fret.  Another 
eighteenth  from  this  fret  to  the  bridge  gives 
the  place  of  the  second,  and  so  ou  until  the 
division  is  complete.  Tho  method  implies  a 
nearly  equal  temperament  and  uniform  tension, 
but  in  practice  there  is  room  for  some  modifica- 
tion by  the  finger.  High  frets  demand  a greater 
finger  pressure,  and  slightly  shar]>en  the  pitch 
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of  the  notes.  To  correct  this  the  frets  must 
be  shifted  towards  the  nut.  The  Hindu  uses 
linger  pressure,  or  in  other  words,  greater  tension, 
to  get  his  half-tones  from  a diatonic  fret  system, 
and  in  the  Japanese  koto  the  finger  of  the  left 
hand  is  pressed  upon  the  string  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  movable  fret  to  the  side  plucked 
by  the  finger  of  the  right  hand  ; thus  semitones 
are  produced  in  certain  ornaments.  To  the 
instrument  maker  the  disposition  of  the  frets 
is  a difficult  task,  requiring  nice  adjustment. 
On  the  side  that  the  strings  are  thicker  the 
frets  should  be  higher,  and  the  finger-board 
must  be  concave  in  the  direction  of  its  length 
to  allow  the  thicker  strings  to  vibrate.  The 
frets  are  gradually  lowered  as  they  descend 
towards  the  bridge,  the  chanterelle,  or  melody- 
string, having  often  a longer  series  extending 
only  partly  across  the  finger-  board.  The  personal 
peculiarity  of  the  hand  or  touch  finally  modifies 
the  adaptation  of  the  frets. 

Narrow  slips  of  wood  are  generally  glued  up 
the  sides  of  the  finger-board  to  prevent  the  frets 
projecting.  The  convex  finger-boards  of  bow 
instruments  requiring  convex  frets,  fretted  viols 
had  catgut  bound  round  the  finger-board  and 
neck  at  the  stopping  distances.  Hence  the 
German  ‘ Bunde  * — binds.  (See  the  cut  of 

Gamba.)  The  French  ‘ ton  ’ indicates  the  note 
produced  ; the  Italian  4 tasto  ’ the  touch  pro- 
ducing it.  The  English  * fret  ’ perhaps  implies 
the  rubbing  or  friction  of  the  string  at  the  point 
of  contact,  but  the  derivation  of  the  word  is 
doubtful.  Some  take  the  original  meaning  of 
‘ fret ' to  have  been  a note,  and  thence  the  stop 
by  which  the  note  was  produced.  Shakespeare 
puns  upon  the  word  in  Hamlet,  1 though  you 
can  fret  me  you  cannot  play  upon  me.’  The 
writer  has  been  much  assisted  by  the  exhaustive 
article  of  Herr  Max  Albert  on  ‘ Bunde  ’ in 
Mendel’s  Lexikon.  A.  J.  H. 

FREZZOLINI,  Erminia,  was  born  at  Orvieto 
in  1818  ; received  her  first  lessons  in  singing 
from  her  father,  a buffo  cantantc ; and  afterwards 
from  Nuncini  at  Florence.  She  had  further 
instruction  from  the  elder  Ronconi  at  Milan, 
and  from  Manuel  Garcia ; and  completed  her 
musical  education  under  Tacchinardi  at  Florence. 
In  this  town  she  made  her  debuts  in  1838,  in 
‘Beatrice  di  Tenda’  aud  in  the  ‘Marco  Visconti* 
of  V accaj.  She  sang  also  in  that  year  at  Siena 
and  Ferrara,  and  in  1839  at  Pisa,  Reggio,  Peru- 
gia, and  Bologna.  She  played  ‘Lucrezia  Borgia’ 
at  Milan  in  1840  with  brilliant  &lat,  and  then 
went  to  Vienna.  Returniug  to  Turin,  she  mar- 
ried the  tenor,  Poggi ; but  continued  to  be  known 
on  the  stage  as  Frezzolini.  In  1842  (not  1841, 
as  stated  by  Fetis)  she  came  with  her  husband 
to  London,  during  Grisi's  temporary  absence,  but 
did  not  succeed  in  seizing  the  popular  sympathy. 

* She  was  an  elegant,  tall  woman,  bom  with  a 
lovely  voice,  and  bred  into  great  vocal  skill  (of  a 
certain  order) ; but  she  was  the  first  who  arrived 


of  the  “young Italians” — of  those  who  fancy  that 
driving  the  voice  to  its  extremities  can  stand  in 
the  stead  of  passion.  But  she  was,  nevertheless, 
a real  singer  ; and  her  art  stood  her  in  stead  for 
some  years  after  nature  broke  down.  When  she 
had  left  her  scarce  a note  of  her  rich  and  real 
soprano  voice  to  scream  with,  Madaine  Frezzolini 
was  still  charming  ’ (Charley).  In  London, 
however,  she  never  took  root.  She  returned  to 
Italy,  and  in  1848  was  engaged  for  St.  Peters- 
burg. But  the  climate  drove  her  back  to  Italy 
in  two  years.  In  1850  she  reappeared  in  Lon- 
don at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  and  in  1853  was 
at  Madrid.  In  November  of  that  year  she  made 
her  first  appearance  in  Paris,  in  the  * Puritani  ’ ; 
but  notwithstanding  her  stage-beauty,  and  her 
uobility  of  style  and  action,  she  could  hot  achieve 
any  success  ; her  voice  had  suffered  too  much 
from  wear  and  tear,  and  showed  signs  of  fatigue. 
She  subsequently  met  with  the  usual  enthusi- 
astic reception  in  America  ; but  her  career  was 
over,  and  she  was  not  heard  again  in  Euroj>e. 
She  died  in  Paris,  Nov.  6,  1884.  j.  m. 

FRI BERTH,  Karl,  bom  June  7,  1736,  at 
Wullersdorf  in  Lower  Austria,  where  his  father 
was  schoolmaster  ; came  early  to  Vienna,  and 
studied  singing  under  Bonno  and  comjKxsition 
under  Gassmann.  He  had  a fine  tenor  voice, 
and  sang  at  St.  Stephen’s,  at  Prince  Hildburg- 
hausen’s  concerts,  and  in  Italian  operas  at  court. 
In  1759  he  was  engaged  by  Prince  Esterhazy, 
and  while  in  his  service  formed  an  intimate 
friendship  with  Haydn,  in  whose  operas  he  sang. 
He  himself  wrote  several  librettos.  In  1768  he 
married  Maria  Magdalena  Spangler,  a singer  in 
the  Prince’s  company,  and  removed  with  her  in 
1776  to  Vienna,  where  he  was  appointed  capell- 
meister  to  the  Jesuits  aud  to  the  Minorites. 
During  a visit  to  Italy  in  1796  Pope  Pius  VI., 
‘on  account  of  his  services  to  musio,’  made  him 
a knight  of  the  Golden  Spur — the  order  to 
which  Gluck  and  Mozart  also  belonged.  Fri- 
berth  was  an  active  member  of  the  ‘Tonkunstler- 
Societat,  ’ and  took  Haydn’s  part  warmly  in  the 
discussions  there.  As  a com]>oser  he  restricted 
himself  almost  entirely  to  church  music  [but 
see  Quillen- Lexikon].  He  died  August  6,  1816, 
universally  respected  both  as  a man  and  an 
artist.  In  the  museum  of  the  * Gesellschaft  der 
Musikfreunde  ’ at  Vienna,  there  is  a portrait  of 
him  in  oils,  showing  a fine  head  and  expressive 
countenance.  c.  F.  P. 

FRICHOT,  a Frenchman,  who  claimed  to  have 
invented  the  bass-horn  or  ophicleide,  settled  in 
London  about  1790,  published  there  in  1800 
‘ A complete  Scale  and  Gamut  of  the  Bass-horn 
. . . invented  by  Mr.  Friehot.*  This  in- 
strument supplied  a new  and  powerful  bass 
for  wind  instruments  in  aid  of  the  bassoon, 
which  was  too  weak,  and  the  serpent,  which 
was  very  imperfect.  It  is  now  generally 
superseded  by  the  Bombardon  and  Euphonium. 
[Ophicleide.]  m.  c.  c. 
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FRICK,  or  FRIKE,  Philipp  Joseph,  born 
near  Wurzburg,  May  27, 1740,  originally  organist 
to  the  Margrave  of  Baden,  remarkable  per- 
former on  the  harmonica  ; travelled  much  from 
1769,  spending  some  years  in  Russia.  He  came 
to  London  about  1780,  and  played  in  public  with 
brilliant  success  both  on  the  pianoforte  and  har- 
monica. His  health  obliged  him  to  give  up  the 
latter  instrument  in  1786,  and  he  then  main- 
tained himself  by  teaching  until  his  death,  June 
15,  1798.  He  published  various  treatises  and 
some  music,  none  of  which  is  of  any  permanent 
value  (see  Qxullen  - Ltxikon).  The  harmonica 
he  used  was  one  on  Franklin’s  system.  He 
tried  in  vain  to  adjust  a keyboard  to  the 
instrument,  an  attempt  in  which  Rollig  suc- 
ceeded. m.  c.  c. 

FRICK  ENHAUS,  Fanny,  was  born  June  7, 
1849,  at  Cheltenham.  Her  maiden  name  was 
Evans,  and  she  married  Mr.  Augustus  Fricken- 
haus.  She  received  instruction  in  music  from 
George  Mount,  afterwards  at  Brussels  from 
Auguste  Dupont,  and  later  from  William 
Bohrer.  Her  first  important  engagement  was 
on  Jan.  11,  1879,  at  one  of  the  Saturday 
Evening  Concerts,  where  she  played  with 
such  success  that  she  was  engaged  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  series.  She  was  next  heard  at 
the  London  Ballad  and  Promenade  Concerts. 
Since  then  she  has  played  at  all  the  principal 
Loudon  concerts,  viz.  at  the  Philharmonic, 
March  4,  1886  ; at  the  Crystal  Palace,  where 
she  first  appeared  Nov.  27,  1880,  in  Mendels- 
sohn's ‘Serenade  and  Allegro  giojoso,’  and  where 
she  has  been  since  heard  in  concertos  of  Mozart, 
Schiitt,  and  Dupont,  the  last  two  for  the  first 
time  in  England ; at  Cowen’s  Concerts,  Nov.  27, 
1880,  where  she  played  the  Pianoforte  Concerto 
of  Goetz  for  the  first  time  in  London  ; at  the 
Brinsmead  Concerts,  Dec.  19,  1886,  in  the 
Prize  Concerto  of  Oliver  King,  and  at  the  Popu- 
lar Concerts,  where  she  first  appeared  Jan.  27, 
1883,  and  has  since  played  with  success. 

From  1884  to  1887  Mme.  Frickenhaus  gave, 
in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Joseph  Ludwig,  several 
series  of  chamber  concerts.  They  introduced 
several  important  novelties — Dvofrik's  * Baga- 
tellen’  for  piano  and  strings,  June  11,  1886  ; 
Fritz  Steinbach’s  septet  for  piano,  strings,  and 
wind,  June  17,  1886  ; a sonata  for  piano  and 
violin  by  Oliver  King ; and  on  May  21,  1887, 
a work  entitled  ‘The  Strolling  Musicians,'  for 
piano  duet,  violin,  and  violoncello,  by  Arnold 
Krug.  Brahms's  second  piano  and  violin  sonata 
(op.  100)  was  announced  for  first  performance 
in  London  at  one  of  these  concerts,  but  it  was 
actually  played  the  day  before  at  one  of  Halle’s 
recitals.  Since  1888  she  has  introduced  at  her 
annual  recitals  many  modern  works  of  interest, 
by  Smetana,  Dvofak,  Sinding,  Richard  Strauss, 
Arensky,  etc.  On  April  19,  1893,  she  brought 
forward,  with  M.  Ren/;  Ortmans,  the  sonata  for 
piano  and  violin  of  Cesar  Franck.  The  most 


; remarkable  characteristics  of  Mme.  Frickenhaus's 
playing  are  her  extraordinary  perfection  and 
ease  of  technique,  combined  with  great  intelli- 
gence. a.  c. 

FRIDERICI  (Friderich),  Daniel,  was 
born  at  or  near  Eisleben,  sometime  before  1600, 
but  afterwards  settled  at  Rostock  in  Mecklenburg, 
where  from  1617  to  at  least  1654  he  was  cantor 
at  the  St.  Marien-Kirche.  He  was  a prolific 
composer,  chiefly  of  German  secular  songs  for 
three  to  eight  voices,  of  which  various  collections 
appeared  with  fanciful  titles.  In  1 624  he  edited, 
with  adaptation  to  German  words,  Thomas 
Morley’s  madrigals  for  three  voices.  One  of 
Friderici’s  own  madrigals  for  four  voices 
(*  Einstmals  das  Kind  Cupido  ’)  has  been  edited 
with  English  words  by  Mr.  Lionel  Benson  in 
the  publication  Akiox,  vol.  i.  j.  r.  m. 

FRIEDHEIM,  Arthur,  an  eminent  pupil  of 
Liszt,  was  bom  of  German  parents  at  8t.  Peters- 
burg, Oct.  26,  1859.  He  lost  his  father  at  a 
very  early  age,  and  was  educated  by  some 
wealthy  relatives.  After  passing  through  the 
usual  school  curriculum  at  the  Gymnasium,  and 
absorbing  as  much  of  musical  instruction  as 
hapjHmed  to  come  his  way,  he  began  the  serious 
study  of  music  at  the  age  of  eight,  and  appeared 
as  a pianist  at  nine  in  Field’s  A major  concerto. 
After  passing  through  the  university,  he  became 
successively  conductor  of  various  small  theatre 
orchestras  in  Germany,  whereby  he  obtained 
much  beneficial  experience.  For  some  years 
Friedheim  was  a pupil  and  fast  personal  friend 
of  Liszt,  who,  however,  for  some  years  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  him  as  a pupil ; he  lived 
with  him  and  studied  in  Rome  in  1880-81  and 
1881 -82,  and  subsequently  at  Weimar.  Later  he 
lived  in  Leipzig  ; next,  for  some  years  os  teacher 
and  concert  player  in  North  America  (1894), 
where  he  was  appointed  Seidl’s  successor,  but 
was  unable  to  accept  the  post.  He  then  came 
to  London,  where  he  appeared  publicly  on  occa- 
sions from  1889  onwards,  and  subsequently  was 
appointed  pianoforte  professor  in  the  Royal 
College  of  Music,  at  Manchester.  This  latter 
post  he  has  recently  (1904)  resigned.  Fried- 
heim was  regarded  for  years  as  one  of  the  fore- 
most exponents  of  Liszt's  music.  He  has  toured 
in  Russia,  Austria,  Germany,  Italy,  Scandinavia, 
America,  Egypt,  and  England.  He  is  a pianist 
of  immense  technical  ability,  and  of  real  tem- 
perament, and  a musician  of  wide  knowledge  and 
genuine  gifts.  An  o)iera,  written  and  composed 
by  him,  * Die  Tanzerin,’  was  tentatively  accepted 
at  the  Grand  Ducal  Opera  House,  Carlsruhe,  in 
1897,  but  seems  never  to  have  been  produced, 
since  in  the  autumn  of  1904  the  report  gained 
ground  that  its  first  appearance  was  due  about 
that  time  at  Cologne.  R.  n.  L. 

FRIEDLANDER,  Max,  was  born  at  Brieg 
in  Silesia,  Oct.  12,  1852,  and  studied  singing 
under  Manuel  Garcia  in  London  and  Julius 
, Stockhausen  in  Frankfort  He  travelled  much 
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and  was  widely  known  as  a baritone  singer. 
He  sang  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on  April  19,1 884*, 
and  elsewhere  in  London.  He  took  the  degree 
of  Dr.  in  Philosophy  at  Rostock  in  1887,  and 
since  1894  has  been  a teacher  of  music  at  the 
University  of  Berlin.  He  has  taken  up  musical 
investigation,  esjtecially  in  connection  with 
Schubert ; and  has  edited  the  new  edition  of 
Peters’  collection  of  Schubert’s  songs  with  a 
supplement  of  variants ; Schubert’s  duets ; 
Schubert's  quintet,  4 Nur  wer  die  Sehnsucht  ’ ; 
Gluck’s  Odes ; revised  edition  of  the  text  to 
Schumann’s  songs  ; 100  Deutsche  Volkslieder 
(not  before  published)  ; Stockhausen’s  Gesangs- 
technik  (with  the  author).  For  many  years 
he  has  devoted  himself  to  the  collection  of 
materials  for  an  exhaustive  biography  of 
Schubert,  for  which  he  is  well  qualified.  He 
made  an  interesting  collection  of  the  original 
setting  of  Goethe’s  poems.  o. 

FRIEDLANDER,  Thekla,  a distinguished 
soprano  singer,  whose  fame  was  principally 
established  in  London ; according  to  the  Monthly 
Musical  Record  (June  1,  1875),  she  was  a pupil 
of  Ferdinand  Hiller,  and  Schneider  of  Cologne. 
On  Dec.  11,  1873,  she  made  a most  successful 
first  appearance  in  the  soprano  jiart  on  the  pro- 
duction of  Bruch’s  4 Odysseus  ’ at  the  Gewand- 
bans , Lei  prig.  She  mode  her  debuts  in  England, 
May  8,  1875,  at  the  New  Philharmonic  Concert, 
and  sang  on  June  7 at  the  Philharmonic,  Nov. 
13,  at  the  Popular  Concerts,  March  18,  1876,  at 
the  Crystal  Palace,  and  at  all  the  Halle  recitals 
of  the  same  year.  On  May  27,  1876,  she 
sang  with  FrL  Redeker  (Lady  Semon)  in  duets 
of  Rubinstein  at  the  New  Philharmonic  on  the 
latter's  debut  in  this  country,  and  was  fre- 
quently engaged  with  her  in  singing  duets  at 
the  Popular  Concerts  and  elsewhere  before  the 
marriage  of  the  last  named.  Miss  Friedhinder 
sang  also  at  the  Richter  and  Henscliel  Concerts, 
and  on  March  25,  1886,  at  the  Bach  Choir  in 
the  third  part  of  Schumann's  ‘Faust,’  and  in 
the  provinces,  etc.  About  this  time  she  returned 
permanently  to  Germany.  The  possessor  of  a 
sympathetic  soprano  voice  of  great  delicacy  and 
refinement,  she  excelled  in  old  Italian  airs,  and 
the  lieder  of  her  own  country,  viz.,  Schubert, 
Schumann,  and  Brahms.  a.  c. 

FRITZ,  Baktuold,  celebrated  mechanician 
and  maker  of  instruments,  son  of  a miller,  born 
near  Brunswick,  1697.  He  had  no  education, 
but  found  out  for  himself  the  principles  of  organ- 
building, and  made  in  all  nearly  500  organs, 
clavecins,  and  clavichords,  beginning  in  1721 
with  a clavichord  of  4 octaves.  The  tone  of  all 
his  instruments  was  good,  esjiecially  in  the  bass. 
He  died  at  Brunswick,  July  17,  1766.  He  pub- 
lished 4 Anweisung,  wie  man  Claviere  ...  in  alien 
zwolf  Tonen  gleich  rein  stimmen  konne,  etc.1 
(Leipzig,  1756-57-80),  a new  system  of  tuning 
keyed  instruments  by  means  of  fifths  and  octaves, 
which,  though  erroneous,  had  much  success, 


having  gone  through  three  editions,  and  being 
translated  into  Dutch  by  no  less  a person  than 
HummeL  m.  c.  c. 

FROBERGER  1 Johann  Jacob,  eminent  or- 
ganist, born,  according  to  Mattheson,  at  Halle  in 
Saxony,  where  his  father  was  Cantor,  but  at  what 
date  is  unknown.  On  theaccession  of  the  Emperor 
Ferdinand  III.  (Feb.  15, 1637)  he  was ap{>ointed 
court  organist  at  Vienna.  There  are  entries  of 
his  salary  in  the  accouuts  of  the  Hofcapelle,  from 
Jan.  1 to  Sept.  30,  1637,1  from  April  1,  1641,  to 
Oct.  1645,  and  from  April  1,  1653,  to  Oct.  30, 
1657.  The  interval  from  1637  to  1641  was 
occupied  by  his  Btay  in  Italy  as  Frescobaldi’s 
pupil,  and  a grant  of  200  florins  for  his  journey 
is  entered  in  the  accounts  under  June  22,  1637. 
[In  1649  he  was  in  Vienna  again  (see  Huygens’ 
Correspondence , 1882,  p.  exeix.)].  In  1 657  he  left 
the  Emperor’s  service.  In  1662  he  journeyed 
to  London,  where  he  was  twice  robbed  on  the 
way,  and  arrived  in  so  destitute  a condition 
that  he  thankfully  accepted  the  ]>ost  of  organ- 
blower  at  Westminster  Abbey,  offered  him  by 
Christopher  Gibbons,  then  organist  of  the  Chapel 
Royal  and  the  Abbey.  Gibbons  was  playing  be- 
fore the  Court  on  the  occasion  of  Charles  II.’s 
marriage,  when  Froberger  overblew  the  bellows, 
and  thus  interrupted  the  performance,  on  which 
the  enraged  organist  overwhelmed  him  with 
abuse  and  even  blows.  Froberger  seized  the  op- 
portunity a few  minutes  after  to  sit  down  to  the 
instrument,  and  improvised  in  a style  which  was 
at  once  recognised  by  a foreign  lady  who  had 
formerly  been  his  pupil  and  knew  his  style.  She 
presented  him  to  the  King,  who  received  him 
graciously,  and  made  him  play  on  the  harpsi- 
chord to  the  astonishment  of  all.  This  curious 
anecdote  is  not  mentioned  by  English  writers, 
but  is  given  by  Mattheson  ( Ehrenpfortc ) from 
Froberger’s  own  MS.  notes.  Mattheson  states 
that  he  became  a Roman  Catholic  during  his  visit 
to  Rome,  but  it  is  almost  certain  that  he  was 
already  one  when  he  entered  the  Emperor's  ser- 
vice in  1637.  The  late  Anton  Schmidt,  Custos 
of  the  Imperial  Library,  maintained  that  he  again 
became  a Lutheran  after  his  visit  to  London,  and 
was  dismissed  from  his  post  of  Court  organist  on 
that  account.  The  contradiction  has  never  been 
explained,  but  that  he  died  a Catholic  we  know, 
from  an  autograph  letter  of  Sibylla,  Duchess 
Dowager  of  Wiirtemberg,  who  was  his  pupil, 
and  who  offered  him  an  asylum  in  her  house 
at  Hlricourt,  near  Montbelliard,  where  he  died, 
May  7,  1667.  See  Zwei  Brief e iibtr  J.  J.  Fro - 
berger  ...  by  Dr.  Edmund  Schcbek  (Prague, 
1874).  His  printed  works — here  first  given 
accurately — are  1.  4 Diverse  ingegnosissime  e 
rarissime  Partite  di  Toccate,  Canzone,  Ricercari 
. . . Stampatcda  Lodovico  Bourgeat. . . Mogont. 
1693  ’ — two  copies  in  possession  of  the  W’riter, 

1 Ko,andm>tFrohh*rf*r,  la  the  xuuneapaltbjr  the  l**t  luveetlntor. 
Dr.  K.  Schebek. 

* This  alone  ahowa  that  th«  received  date  of  hie  birth.  1435,  mnat 
be  wrong. 
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one  with  Italian  title,  the  other  with  Italian  and 
German.  The  copies  quoted  in  other  works 
with  dates  1695,  1714,  are  printed  from  the 
same  plates,  but  with  different  titles.  2.  ‘ Di- 
verse . . . etc.,  Prima continuazioue.  Mog.  1696.’ 
3.  ‘ Suites  de  Clavecin,  par  Giacomo  Frobergue,’ 
Amsterdam,  Roger  (a  copy  of  the  first  edition 
in  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum,  Cambridge).  The 
second  edition  is  in  the  library  at  Berlin,  where 
are  also  several  autograph  vols.  of  Froberger's 
dated  1649  and  1656,  containing,  amongst 
others,  some  of  the  pieces  in  the  alwve  collec- 
tions. The  Imjierial  Library  at  Vienna  also 
contains  a MS.  of  222  sheets  of  Toccatas, 
Caprices,  etc.  [see  the  Qnellen-Lexikon.  A large 
selection  of  tlie  clavier  and  organ  works  was 
published  in  the  Denkmdler  d.  Tonkunst.  in 
Ocstcrrcich  (see  Dknkmalku),  edited  by  Guido 
Adler  ; they  were  afterwards  republished  alone, 
in  two  volumes  (Artaria,  and  Breitkopf  k 
H artel)].  f.  g. 

FROHLICH.  There  were  four  sisters  of 
this  name,  all  natives  of  Vienna. 

1.  The  eldest,  Nanette  (Anna),  bom  Sept. 
19,  1793,  a pupil  of  Hummel  for  the  piano,  and 
of  Hauss  and  Siboni  for  singing,  became  an 
excellent  artist  in  both  branches.  From  1819 
to  1854  she  was  teacher  of  singing  at  the  Con- 
serve torium  of  Vienna,  where  she  trained  many 
dramatic  and  concert  singers,  since  celebrated. 
She  will  bo  always  gratefully  remembered  for 
having  induced  F.  Schubert  to  nvrite  the  follow- 
ing pieces : — ‘Gott  ist  mein  Hirt ’ (Psalm  xxiii.), 
op.  132;  and  *Gott  in  der  Natur,’  op.  133. 
both  for  four-i»rt  female  chorus  ; ‘Nachthelle/ 
op.  134,  for  tenor  solo  and  four-j»art  male 
chorus  ; the  Serenade  (‘  Zbgemd,  leise  ’),  op. 
135,  for  alto  solo  and  four- part  female  chorus  ; 
the  Song  of  Miriam,  op.  136  ; and  Des  Tagcs 
Weihe  (‘Schicksalslenker’),  op.  146,  for  soprano 
solo  and  chorus.  Grillparzer  wrote  the  words 
for  the  Serenade  and  the  Song  of  Miriam  also 
at  her  instigation. 

2.  Barbara,  ltom  August  30,  1797,  excelled 
both  as  a contralto  Binger  and  a painter  of  por- 
traits aud  flowers.  She  married  Ferdinand 
Bogner,  a government  employe  and  eminent 
flute  player,  who  was  honorary  professor  at  the 
Conservatorium  from  1821  until  his  death  in 
1845. 

3.  Josephine,  born  Dec.  12,  1803,  a dis- 
tinguished singer,  pupil  of  her  sister  at  the 
Conservatorium  (1819-21),  mode  her  debut  at 
coucerta  so  successfully  that  she  was  immediately 
engaged  for  the  court  theatre  (1 821-22).  Shortly 
afterwards,  however,  she  went  to  Copenhagen, 
and  completed  her  studies  under  Siboni,  who  had 
settled  there.  As  a concert  singer  she  was  very 
well  received  in  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden, 
and  was  appointed  private  singer  to  tlie  King 
of  Denmark.  Later  she  went  to  Italy,  and  sang 
in  the  operas  of  Venice  (1829)  ami  Milan  (1831) 
with  brilliant  success.  The  Socictii  Apollinea  of 


Venice  elected  her  an  honorary  member.  After 
her  return  to  Vienna  she  seldom  appeared  at 
concerts,  and  turned  her  attention  almost 
entirely  to  teaching  singing.  She  died  May  7, 
1878. 

4.  Hath arina,  bom  June  10,  1800,  though 
not  a musician,  must  not  be  omitted  from  this 
band  of  sisters.  Her  cultivated  mind  and 
sympathetic  dnqiosition  eminently  fitted  her  to 
be  the  intimate  friend  and  associate  of  the  great 
Austrian  poet  Grillparzer,  who  was  deeply  sus- 
ceptible to  music,  and  {tossed  the  greater  part 
of  his  life  in  the  house  of  these  sisters  until  his 
death  in  1872.  It  was  ‘Kathi’  especially, 
with  her  quiet,  unassuming  ways,  whom  tlie 
poet  reverenced  as  his  purest  ideal,  and  who 
inspired  many  of  his  poems.  She  died  March 
3,  1879.  c.  F.  F. 

FROTTOLE,  early  Italian  songs,  of  which 
nine  books,  containing  each  on  an  average  sixty- 
four,  were  published  by  Petracci  at  Venice 
between  1504  and  1509.  Many  of  them  are 
by  Tromboncino,  who  so  for  may  be  called  the 
Gordigiani  of  his  day.  As  far  as  can  be  gathered 
from  the  account  of  Ambros,1  the  Frottola  was 
essentially  a popular  melody,  or  street -song, 
treated  with  a certain  amount  of  contrivance. 
It  stood  midway  between  the  strict  and  compli- 
cated Madrigal,  and  the  Yillotta  or  Yilanella. 
which  was  a mere  harmonisation  of  a tune  ; and 
in  fact  as  the  use  of  counterpoint  increased  it 
disappeared,  its  better  elements  went  into  the 
Madrigal,  its  lower  into  the  Yilanella.  The 
words  of  the  Frottole  were  often  comic  (in  fact 
the  word  is  a synonym  for  a joke)  but  still 
oftener  extremely  sentimental.  Ambros  (iii. 
478)  cites  some  in  which  the  song  of  the  cicada 
and  the  mewing  of  a cat  are  imitated.  The 
jioeni  was  in  verses,  sometimes  very  numerous. 
The  music  was  set  almost  exclusively  for  four 
voices.  Besides  those  printed  at  Venice,  a book 
of  twenty-tvjo  was  published  at  Rome  by  Junto 
in  1526.  See  Ambros,  as  below,  Eitner'a  Biblio- 
graphies and  Vogel's  Bibliothek  der  gcdruckten 
tceltl  irhrn  Vocal  musik  Italic  ns.  G. 

FRUYTIERS,  Jan,  Flemish  poet  and  niuai- 
ciau  of  the  16th  century,  was  living  at  Antwerp 
in  1 565.  He  was  a Lutheran,  and  author  of  the 
words  aud  music  of  ‘ Ecclesiasticus  of  de  wijse 
sproken  Jesu  des  noons  Syrach,’  etc,  (Antwerp, 
Selvius,  1 565),  a metrical  translation  of  the  l>ook 
of  Ecclesiasticus.  The  music  is  printed  in  the 
fine  type  of  Plantin.  This  scarce  book  is  the 
more  remarkable  as  it  was  published  by  per- 
mission of  Margaret  of  Parma,  Governess  of  the 
Netherlands,  only  a few  months  before  she 
enforced  the  decrees  against  the  heretics  which 
brought  about  the  War  of  the  Gueux.  The 
melodies  arc  chiefly  popular  Flemish  airs.  The 
35th  Cantique  (Ecclus.  xxiv.)  is  set  to  a French 
dance  of  the  15tli  century,  called  * L’homme 
arrm5,’ — not  to  be  confounded  with  the  celebrated 
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song  of  the  same  name,  so  often  used  as  a theme 
for  entire  masses  by  composers  of  the  15th  and 
16th  centuries.  The  song  is  in  3-2  time,  the 
dance  in  2-4,  and  in  the  form  of  a round. 
[L'homme  arm£.]  m.  c.  c. 

FUCHS,  Aloys,  bass  singer  in  the  Imperial 
chapel  from  1836,  and  government  employe  in 
the  war  department  at  Vienna,  born  June  23, 
1799,  at  Raasc  in  Austrian  Silesia,  remarkable 
as  an  ardent  collector  of  autographs.  His  collec- 
tion of  music,  books,  {lortr&its,  etc.,  purchased 
out  of  a small  salary  by  dint  of  rigid  economy, 
has  often  been  described  in  detail.  It  contained 
specimens  from  all  nations,  though  the  Italian 
and  German  masters  were  moat  fully  represented, 
and  especially  Mozart  These  materials  were 
partly  used  by  Otto  Jahnin  his  Life  of  that  master. 
Fuchs  contributed  articles  to  several  musical 
periodicals,  and  took  a keen  interest  in  every- 
thing connected  with  the  history  and  literature 
of  music.  Severe  illnesses  compelled  him  to  |»rt 
with  his  treasures  one  by  one,  and  thus  his 
whole  collection  was  scattered.  Thalberg  bought 
the  remaining  autographs  ; the  Mozarteum  a fair 
copy  of  Mozart  s works  ; Grasnick  of  Berlin  the 
collection  of  portraits  ; the  ecclesiastical  in- 
stitution of  Gbttwcig  the  library  ; and  Butsch, 
the  bookseller  of  Augsburg,  the  rest  of  the  papers 
and  biographical  articles.  Fuchs  died  at  Vienna, 
March  20,  1853.  c.  F.  P. 

FUCHS,  Anton,  born  at  Munich  on  Jan.  29, 
1849.  Baritone  singer  of  distinction,  who  has 
also  devoted  himself  with  conspicuous  success  to 
the  work  of  ojieratic  stage  management,  in  which 
cajiacity  he  has  been  engaged  since  1880  at  the 
Munich  0|*era,  and  since  1882  in  the  Festspiele 
at  Bayreuth.  W.  w,  c. 

FUCHS,  Carl,  violoncellist,  born  in  1865  at 
Offenbach  in  Germany,  was  a pupil  of  Cossmaun 
at  the  Frankfort  Conservatoire  until  1886,  when 
he  studied  at  St.  Petersburg  under  Davidov.  Is 
now  settled  at  Manchester,  where  he  is  a professor 
at  the  Royal  College,  soloist  at  the  Halle- Richter 
concerts,  and  member  of  the  Brodsky  Quartet. 
He  is  an  excellent  chamber-music  player,  having 
often  performed  at  the  London  ‘ Popular  Con- 
certs ’ with  success.  He  draws  a rich,  full  tone 
from  his  instrument.  w.  w.  c. 

FUCHS,  Ferdinand  Karl,  born  in  Vienna, 
Feb.  11.  1811,  died  there  Jan.  7,  1848.  Popular 
song- writer  ; produced  two  operas  at  Vienna  in 
1842.  w.  w.  c. 

FUCHS,  Georo  Friedrich,  born  at  Mayence, 
Dec.  3,  1752,  died  at  Paris,  Oct.  9,  1821,  won 
considerable  fame  as  a clarinettist  in  his  day. 
Was  a professor  at  the  Paris  Conservatoire  and 
composer  of  various  works  for  wind  instru- 
ments. w,  w.  c. 

FUCHS,  Johann  Nepomvk,  bom  at  Frauen- 
thal,  May  5,  1842,  an  accomplished,  all-round 
musician,  has  held  the  appointment  of  capell- 
meister  in  various  towns  (since  1880  at  the 
Vienna  Oj»erm).  In  1894  he  was  appointed  a 
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director  of  the  Vienna  Conservatorium,  Com- 
posed in  1872  the  opera  ‘ Zingara.'  w.  w.  c. 

FUCHS,  Karl  Doriuh  Johann,  pianist,  con- 
ductor, and  critic,  was  born  at  Potsdam,  Oct.  22, 
1838.  Pupil  of  his  father,  an  organist,  he  was 
compelled  to  give  lessons  on  the  pianoforte  whilst 
yet  a collegian.  In  1859  was  a student  at  the 
University  of  Berlin,  and  at  the  same  time  took 
lessons  on  the  pianoforte  under  Von  Biilow. 
Henceforth  his  life  was  divided  between  music 
and  literature.  In  1869  he  was  organist  at 
Stralsund,  and  in  1870  took  the  degree  of  Dr. 

| Phil,  at  Greifswald,  his  thesis  being Praliminarten 
! zu  riner  Kritik  der  Tonkunst.  In  1871-75  he 
lived  in  Berlin  as  pianist,  teacher,  and  critic  ; 
in  1875-79  at  Hirschberg,  where  he  founded  a 
musical  society  of  which  he  was  the  conductor  ; 
and  in  1879  moved  to  Danzig,  where  he  has  held 
several  appointments.  His  leaning  is  towards 
philosophical  analysis,  a tendency  which  reacts 
on  his  playing,  which  is  of  the  intellectual  order. 
In  conjunction  with  Hugo  Riemann  he  wrote  a 
Praktische  Anieitung  zum  Phrasieren  (1886)  of 
which  an  English  translation  has  appeared  in 
New  York.  Said  by  Riemann  to  be  ‘the  first 
who  attempted  phrasing  in  orchestral  perform- 
ances.’ w.  \v.  c. 

FUCHS,  Robert,  brother  of  J.  N.  Fuchs,  was 
bom  at  Frauenthal,  Feb.  15,  1847.  He  has  Wen 
since  1875  professor  of  theory  at  the  Vienna 
Conservatoire,  and  is  chiefly  known  to  the  out- 
side world  as  composer  of  five  Serenades  for 
string  orchestra,  which  enjoy  wide  popularity. 
Has  also  composed  a Symphony  (op.  37  in  C),  a 
piano  Concerto,  a Mass,  several  works  for  the 
chamber,  and  two  operas.  W.  w.  c. 

FCHRER.  See  Drx. 

FUHRER,  Robert,  bom  at  Prague,  June  2, 
1807  ; in  1839  succeeded  his  master  Wittaack  as 
organist  to  the  Cathedral  there.  His  irregular 
life,  however,  lost  him  the  post,  and  in  1843  he 
left  Prague.  In  1853-55  he  was  organist  at 
Gmunden  and  Ischl,  and  then  settled  in  Vienna, 
where  he  died,  Nov.  28,  1861,  in  great  distress 
in  a hospital.  His  compositions,  published  from 
1830  in  Prague  and  Vienna,  are  numerous  and 
good.  (For  list  see  Fetis.)  They  comprise 
masses,  graduales,  offertories,  preludes,  fugues, 
a method  for  the  i>edal-  organ,  a handbook 
for  choirmasters,  a Praktische  Anieitung  zu 
Orgeleo mposit ionen,  etc.  Whatever  his  merits 
as  a musician,  however,  he  wras  a dishonest 
man,  for  lie  actually  published  Schubert's 
Mass  in  G under  his  own  name  (Marco  Berra, 
Prague,  1846),  a fact  which  requires  no  com- 
ment. m.  c.  c. 

FUENTES,  Don  Pabquale,  bom  about  the 
beginning  of  the  18th  century  at  Alhaida  in  the 
province  of  Valencia  in  S}iain,  was  maestro  de 
papilla  at  first  at  the  church  of  St.  Andrea,  and 
from  1757  at  the  cathedral  of  Valencia.  He 
died  there  April  26,  1768.  F^tis  gives  a list  of 
sacred  and  secular  compositions,  one  of  which,  a 
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' Beatus  vir'a  10,  is  printed  in  Eslava’s  Lira 
Sacrp- Hispa na  (QutUen-Lej. ikon.) 

FURSTENAU,  a family  of  distinguished 
flautists  and  good  musicians. 

1.  Caspar,  born  Feb.  26,  1772,  at  Munster, 
was  early  left  an  orphan  under  the  care  of  A. 
Romberg,  who  tried  to  force  him  to  learn  the 
bassoon,  as  well  as  the  oboe,  which  he  had  lieen 
already  tAUght ; but  his  preference  for  the  flute 
asserted  itself,  and  he  shortly  became  so  pro- 
ficient, as  to  supi>ort  his  family  by  playing  in  a 
military  band,  and  in  that  of  the  Bishop.  In 
1793-94  he  made  a professional  tour  through 
Germany,  and  settled  at  Oldenburg,  where  he 
entered  the  Court  band,  and  gave  lessons  to  the 
Duke.  In  1811  the  band  was  dispersed,  and 
Casi>ar  again  travelled  with  his  sou.  He  died 
at  Oldenburg,  May  11,  1819. 

2.  Anton  Bernhard,  a finer  flautist  than 
his  father,  born  Oct.  20, 1792,  at  Minister  ; first 
appeared  at  a Court  concert  in  Oldenburg  when 
only  seven.  He  remained  with  his  father,  the 
two  taking  long  journeys  together.  In  1 8 1 7 he 
was  engaged  forthemunicijml  orchestraof  Frank- 
fort, from  whence  he  removed  in  1820  to  Dresden, 
where  he  remained  in  the  service  of  the  King  of 
Saxony  till  liisdeath,  Nov.  18,  1852.  In  1826 
he  accompanied  Weber  on  his  last  sad  journey 
to  London,  tended  him  with  anxious  care,  and 
assisted  him  to  undress  the  night  before  his 
death.  (See  Max  Maria  von  Weber’s  Life  of  his 
father,  ii.  703.)  Ho  composed  several  pieces 
anil  two  Methods  for  the  flute. 

3.  Ilis  son  Moritz,  l>orn  in  Dresden,  July  26, 

1824,  also  a flautist,  at  seventeen  entered  the 
royal  band.  He  made  some  valuable  contribu- 
tions to  the  history  of  music,  such  as  BcUriuje  zur 
Ocschichte  tier  koniglichen  sdchsischen  mutika - 
lischsn  CapeJle  (1849)  ; Zur  Ocschichte  dcs 
Theaters  und  dcr  Musik  in  Dresden,  2 vols. 
(1861)  ; and  Die  Fabrication  musikalischcr  In- 
strumcrUe  in  Voigtlandc  (1876).  In  1852  he  was 
apjioiuted  Custosof  the  royal  collectionsof  music, 
and  received  the  order  of  Albert  of  Saxony.  From 
1858  he  was  flute  professor  at  the  Dresden  Con- 
servatoriuin,  and  he  died  at  Dresden,  March  25, 
1889.  F.  o. 

FUGATO.  A name  given  to  an  irregularly 
fugued  movement,  in  w hich  the  fugue-form  is  not 
strictly  followed  (especially  as  to  strettos  and 
pedal-]>oints),  though  the  structure  is  fugal  and 
contrapuntal.  Fugato  j wvssagcs  are  often  intro- 
duced in  orchestral  music  with  the  happiest 
etfect,  as  in  first  and  last  movements  of  the 
Eroica  Symphony,  in  the  Allegretto  of  No.  7, 
both  by  Beethoven,  and  in  the  first  movement  of 
Mendelssohn's  Italian  Symphony,  immediately 
after  the  double  bar,  etc.  F.  A.  g.  o. 

FUGHETTA.  A short  condensed  fugue— a 
miniature  fugue — correct  and  complete  as  to 
form,  but  with  all  its  dimensions  curtailed. 
No.  10  of  Bach’s  thirty  Variations  is  a Fughetta, 
as  is  also  No.  24  of  Beethoven’s  thirty-three 


Variations  (op.  120).  Both  are  in  two  sections, 
each  rej»eatcd.  F.  A.  G.  o. 

FUGUE.  A musical  movement  in  which  a 
definite  number  of  parts  or  voices  combine  in 
stating  and  developing  a single  theme,  the 
interest  being  cumulative. 

This  definition  immediately  suggests  two 
l>ointa  : — 

1.  The  main  idea  of  a fugue  is  that  of  one 
voice  contrasting  with  others  ; not,  as  in  the 
first  movement  of  a sonata,  of  one  section  con- 
trasting longitudinally  with  other  sections.  In- 
deed the  fugal  form  may  be  said  to  be  ‘a  question 
of  texture  rather  than  of  design,’1  and  it  has 
even  been  suggested  that  the  term  * a fugue  ’ is 
incorrect  and  that  we  should  rather  s]>eak  of  a 
eoni|*>sition  being  written  in  fugue,  just  as  we 
sjteak  of  a poem  being  written  in  hexameters. 
This  essential  of  a fugue  brings  us  to  the  secoud 
point  in  our  definition. 

2.  It  is  essential  that  a fugue  be  conceived  in 
a definite  number  of  juris  or  voices  : * two  jwrts 
at  least  are  obviously  necessary,  so  that  one  may 
contrast  with  the  other.  1 1 is  j*waible  to  imagine 
an  entirely  melodic  sonata  ; an  entirely  melodic 
fugue  is  a contradiction.  For  similar  reasons  a 
texture  of  harmouic  blocks  of  chords  is  quite 
alien  to  the  fugal  form. 

From  what  lias  been  said  it  is  clear  that  the 
fugue  is  of  more  artificial  and  less  primitive 
origin  than  the  * cyclical  ’ forms.  The  sonata 
form  can  bo  traced  directly  back  to  the  folk-song  ; 
the  fugue  seems  to  lie  descended  from  tho 
contrapuntal  experiments  of  inediieval  monks. 
For  this  reason  perhajw,  and  partly  localise  fugue 
writing  is  so  excellent  a scholastic  training,  the 
idea  has  grown  up  that  a fugue  is  necessarily  dull 
and  pedantic,  justifying  the  famous  aphorism 
that  ‘ a fugue  is  a composition  in  wdiich  one 
voice  runs  away  from  the  others  ami  the  hearer 
from  them  all.’  It  is  surely  clear  that  a form 
which  has  inspired  tho  most  magnificent  music 
of  the  greatest  comjiosers  must  be  something 
more  than  an  academic  exercise  or  an  arbitrary 
collection  of  scholastic  regulations.  Indeed  just 
as  tho  ‘ rules  ’ of  the  sonata  have  been  shown  to 
be  based  on  deep  principles  which  underlie  the 
whole  of  musical  form,  so  the  rules  of  fugue  may 
be  shown  to  be  based  on  principles  equally  deep. 

Tho  fugue,  like  even*  other  form  of  art.  has  had 
its  origin  and  development.  In  the  16th  century 
the  word  meant  a movement  in  canonic  form  ; 
indeed  the  name  * canon  ’ is  merely  short  for 
'fuga  i>er  canonem,’  a fugue  according  to  rule. 
In  these  times  there  were  two  species  of  fugue, 
the  limited  fugue,  which  was  what  we  now  call 
a strict  canon,  and  the  unlimited  fugue  which 
started  canonically  and  soon  broke  oH*  into  free 
jiassages,  with  occasional  points  of  imitation.  It 
was  the  text -book  of  Fux  (1725)  which  placed 

‘ I*.  F Tor**.  Lector*  on  IWtho««i‘»  1 SolenaU.’ 

* The  Urm  ’ role#’  l*  iuo-1  throughout  thl«  Article  u th*  e»jatv» 
Umt  of  ' part.'  sot  n#c«Mwrtljr  ■»  ruual  j*wt. 
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the  fugue  on  its  present  basis,  though  still  in  a 
very  simple  and  undeveloped  form.  Thus  the 
way  was  prepared  for  J.  S.  Bach,  who  took  the 
fugue  form  as  set  forth  in  Fux’s  O rad  us  ad 
Panuusum  and  applied  to  it  the  new  key-system 
with  its  endless  possibilities  of  modulation, 
enriching  it  at  the  same  time  with  his  boundless 
wealth  of  melodic  and  harmonic  imagination. 
Bach  rose  superior  to  all  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions with  which  Fux  had  hedged  in  the  fugue, 
and  evolved  out  of  Fax’s  skeleton  the  living 
fugue,  the  quintessence  of  fugue,  freed  from  all 
the  impurities  of  pedantry.  From  the  time  of 
Bach  the  word 4 fugue' has  connoted  a very  definite 
musical  form  which  will  now  be  described. 

As  this  is  not  a text-l*ook,  no  attempit  will 
be  made  to  enumerate  all  the  rules  which  are 
found  in  p>rimers.1  Only  those  factors  of  a 
fugue  will  be  described  here  which  are  essential 
to  its  nature  as  set  out  in  the  above  definition. 
All  the  principiles  enunciated  w ill  be  referable 
to  the  exam  piles  set  by  great  comp>osers  ; they, 
and  not  the  theorists,  will  lie  taken  as  the 
criterion.2  Writers  on  music  have  a tendency 
to  divorce  theory  from  piractice,  and  in  no  branch 
of  the  art  is  this  the  case  more  than  in  the 
fugue.  It  is  an  extraordinary  thing  that  hardly 
any  of  the  well-known  treatises  on  fugue  so 
much  as  mention  Bach  ;*  and  one  modern  teacher, 
it  is  understood,  actually  used  to  forbid  the 
study  of  Bach’s  fugues  because  they  are  ‘contrary 
to  the  rules.’4 

We  can  now  proceed  to  a detailed  description 
of  the  fugul  form.  It  is  obvious  that  the  theme 
on  which  the  whole  work  hangs  must  he  clearly 
and  unequivocally  piresented  at  the  outset,  and 
this  cannot  be  done  better  than  by  giving  it  to 
the  voice  or  voices  sufficient  to  enunciate  it 
entirely  unaoeompmnied.  This  is,  as  a matter 
of  fact,  the  way  in  which  a fugue  does  invariably 
start,  and  the  theme  thus  propounded  is  called 
the  subject.**  The  subject  of  a fugue  must  be 
of  a character  to  arrest  and  hold  the  attention 
whenever  it  is  heard.  Cherubini's  somewhat 
oracular  remark,  4 the  subject  must  neither  be 
too  long  nor  too  short, ’really  contains  the  nucleus 
of  the  matter.  The  subject  must  Iks  long  enough 
to  contain  a definite  idea,  it  must  not  lie  so 
long  that  the  memory  cannot  retain  it.  Here 
follow  examples  of  the  longest  and  shortest  fugue 
subjects  in  Bach’s  IVohlt.  Clavier. 


1 f»r  th*  sake  of  omnpletenr**  th*  fan  inn*  trmttarei  on  fngnw 
•iuraU  be  mentioned  Fn*.  I7*JS . V.rpurg.  17KI.  Albrerhubrnur. 
I7»  ; Cb-rublnl.  ISO  . Richer.  F-*r  English  rtu.lci.t*  there 

are  t*u  Mcrllrnt  prlmrt*  by  J.  Hion  ami  K Pnwt 

5 Fr>rf  Front  U an*  at  the  f»*  writer*  on  fugue  who  have  ilcllher- 
•Wj  taken  the  work*  of  the  great  itMitrn  aa  their  •taiwlani. 

1 War  pur  „•  u an  honourable  rneptluu. 

• yqrted  In  the  prehu-w  to  Front'*  AW*". 

1 There  1*  an  apparent  eiceptlon  In  the  out  of  an  'accompanied 
fume ' in  which  on#  the  announcement  of  the  lubjtct  t*  h«H 
■Cuultataeoualy  with  a full  harmonic  accompaniment  This  will 
he  <t-*Jt  with  later. 
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( ft ) * W obit.  Clav.,’  No.  4. 


Although  the  subject  is  always  announced 
by  itself  yet  this  does  not  mean  that  only  one 
voice  is  heard  at  the  beginning.  The  subject 
may  be  in  two,  three,  or  even  four  pmrts,  and 
in  these  coses  the  subject  should  be  described 
as  a double,  tripde,  or  qtiadrupilc  subject.  As 
a matter  of  fact  fugues  with  subjects  in  two  or 
more  parts  are  usually  called  fugues  oil  two 
subjects,  or  even  double  fugues,  hut  it  is  pdain 
that  there  can  only  lx*  one  subject  to  a fugue,6 
and  this  subject,  when  it  is  in  two  or  more  pwrts, 
almost  invariably  makes  its  various  apipnmrances 
as  a whole  aud  not  in  its  sepiarate  p*arts  The 
name  double  fugue  seems  tatter  applied  to  those 
cases  where  a secondary  theme  appears  during 
the  course  of  the  movement  (this  will  be  dealt 
with  later). 


(a)  Haydn,  * Achieved  is  the  glorious  work,’ 
from  the  Creation. 

Subject  In  2 part*. 


(ft)  Leo,  * Dixit  Dominus.’ 
Subject  in  3 part*. 


(r)  CHBRunixr,  * Et  vitam.’ 


Fugue  subjects  can  he  divided  roughly  into 
three  classes : — 


• trheruhlnl  reo l this  mvI  refuse*  tn  u*e  the  nomenclature 
* fugue  on  lw«  subject*,*  mjrinf  that  a facile  'cannot  h*v«-  more 
tlun  one  principal  lulijM  t.'  He  pMjuan  to  call  such  fugue*  ' fuguri 
on  on*  subject  »lth  on*,  two.  or  threw  o>uiit-r  *ub]«cU  ' 
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1.  Those  that  are  in  themselves  complete 
melodies  usually  of  a very  definite  rhythmical 
nature.  In  fugues  on  such  subjects  the  interest 
of  the  fugue  depends  chiefly  on  the  intrinsic 
beauty  of  the  subject  itself  at  its  various  ap- 
pearances. Such  subjects  are  usually  called 
‘andamenti.'  (»See  Andamexto.) 

2.  Those  which  consist  of  some  short  passage 
with  perhaps  a characteristic  interval.  Such  a 
subject  is  not  necessarily  beautiful  in  itself  but 
becomes  so  when  treated  and  developed  in  the 
course  of  the  movement.  Such  subjects  come 
under  the  class  of  ‘soggetti.’  (See  Sogoetto.) 

3.  Those  which  consist  merely  of  a short 
figure  and  are  usually  called  ‘attAcco’  (q. r.) 
The  ‘ attacco ' seldom  forms  the  subject  of  a 
complete  fugue  ; there  is,  however,  an  example 
in  Bach's  IV ohl temper irtes  Clavier , No.  27. 


(n)  Bach,  Organ  fugue  G Minor 
(andamento). 


Clav.,’  No.  27 
(attacco). 

The  subject  having  been  stated,  another  voice 
enters  with  an  answer  to  this  statement.  In 
most  text-books  the  answer  is  described  as  au 
imitation  of  the  subject,  and,  this  definition 
having  been  given,  it  is  found  necessary  to  em- 
ploy several  paragraphs  in  explaining  that  the 
answer  is  not  an  imitation  but  a modification 
of  the  subject.  The  truth  is  that  the  answer 
is  not  in  its  essence  an  imitation  of  the  subject. 
The  answer  is  what  its  name  implies,  a reply. 
The  subject  alone  is  a ‘ broken  arc' ; it  requires 
the  answer  to  complete  the  ‘perfect  round.' 
The  subject  and  answer  may  lie  compared  to 
the  obverse  and  reverse  of  a medal.1 

This  answering  of  the  subject  can  l>e  brought 
alxmt  in  more  than  one  way  : — 

1.  The  answer  may  be  a repetition  of  the 
subject  in  a different  key.  This  is  called  a real 
answer.  If  the  subject  is  entirely  in  the  tonic, 
the  real  answer  is  usually  in  the  dominant 
(occasionally  in  the  sub- dominant).  If  the 
subject  is  in  the  dominant,  the  real  answer  is  in 
the  tonic. 

(a)  Bach,  ‘ Wohlt.  Clav.,’  No.  1. 


Hub.  in  tonic. 


• ftock*tro  .JMcribM  (be  anawer  »ery  vd  •»*  ' fur*-»bort«nlng ' 
at  the  »u 


(6)  Beethoven,  Quartet  Cj  Minor. 
Sub.  in  tonic. 


* g - H ” 1 a • • U «.«-  W~1 


Ann.  in  aub-dom. 


(<•)  Handel,  * Then  shall  they  know  ’ 
(Bart  II)  ; Samson. 

Hub.  in  dom.  An*,  in  tonic. 


(See  also  Real  Fugue,  below.) 

2.  Recourse  is  frequently  had  to  the  universal 
feeding  which  divides  the  octave  into  two  unequal 
portions  at  its  fifth  note,  so  that  the  interval  of 
a fifth  from  tonic  to  dominant  is  felt  to  have 
its  exact  correlative  in  the  interval  of  a fourth 
from  dominant  to  tonic.  It  was  this  feeling 
that  led  the  early  ecclesiastical  musicians  to  add 
to  each  authentic  ’ mode,  which  was  divided 
into  two  parts  at  its  fifth  note,  a corresponding 
‘ plagul  ’ mode,  starting  at  that  fifth  note,  and 
itself  divided  into  two  parts  at  its  fourth  note, 
that  is,  the  final  of  the  authentic  mode.  This 
analogy  between  plagal  and  authentic  seems  to 
be  universally  perceived  in  music.  This  can  be 
shown  by  the  two  following  exam  pies  drawn  from 
very  different  sources,  neither  of  which  can  be 
suspected  of  being  influenced  by  fugal  considera 
tions,  since  one  is  from  a comic  opera  ami  the 
other  from  a German  chorale. 

(a)  From  Dorothy , Cellikr. 

(1)  Introduction.  (2)  Opening  chorus. 


In  the  same  manner  the  answer  to  a fugue- 
subject  is  often  compressed  into  the  plagal  or 
extended  into  the  authentic  compass,  inversely 
according  as  the  subject  is  authentic  or  plagal. 
An  answer  conceived  on  this  plan  is  called  u tonal 
answer.  Many  rules  are  given  in  the  text- books 
for  finding  the  correct  tonal  answer  to  a fugue. 
It  will  serve  our  puriK>ae  better  to  give  several 
examples  of  tonal  answers  by  great  conqtoaers  to 
show  the  various  modifications  which  they  adopt. 
These  examples  will  also  prove  how  very  far  from 
being  a mere  imitation  of  the  subject  a fugue 
answer  generally  is.  (See  Tonal  Fugue,  below.) 
(a)  Bach,  * Wohlt,  Clav.,’  No.  25. 

Sub.  Aus. 
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(4)  HaxdE!.,  'Hallelujah,'  Mcmah. 


Sub.  Ans. 


(c)  Bach,  4 Ich  lintte  viel  Bekiimmcrniss,’ 


final  fugue. 


((f)  Mozart,  Quartet  in  E Major. 


(/)  Bach,  4 Matthew  Passion.' 
Sub.  Aun. 


(7)  Kiunbeuueb. 
Sab.  (''ad  half). 


(A)  Beethovex,  PC,  Sonata,  oj>.  101. 
aabb 


(A)  Mozart,  Quartet  G Major. 

Sub. 


(/)  Brahms,  Requiem. 


3.  The  answer  is  occasionally  an  inversion, 


diminution,  or  augmentation  of  the  subject 
(a)  Bach,  * Kunst  der  Fuge/  No.  V. 
Sub. 


An*,  by  inversion. 


(b)  No.  VI. 

Ann.  by  inv.  and  dim. 


-3 


(e)  No.  VII. 


While  the  second  voice  announces  the  answer, 


the  first  voice  goes  on  its  way  in  counterpoint 
with  it.  Sometimes  this  counterpoint  takes  the 
shape  of  a definite  theme  of  which  further  use 
is  made  in  the  course  of  the  fugue  ; it  is  then 
called  a counter-subject.  The  counter- subject  is 
usually  in  double  counterpoint  with  the  subject, 
designed,  that  is,  to  appear  either  above  or 
below  it  as  occasion  requires.  A counter- subject 
is  by  no  means  an  inalienable  factor  in  a fugue ; 
for  instance  seventeen  of  the  forty-eight  fugues 
of  Bach's  Wohltemjwrirlcs  Clavier  have  no 
regular  counter-subject. 


Bach,  4 Wohlt.  Clav.,’  No.  44. 


Am?. 


When  the  subject  and  answer  have  been  thus 
propounded,  the  other  voices  enter  in  turn  with 
subject  or  answer  alternately.  Sometimes  the 
duet  between  the  tirst  two  voices  is  lengthened 
by  a few  bars  before  the  entry  of  the  third  roice : 
this  small  digression  is  called  a codelta. 


Handel,  4 And  with  His  stripes/  Messiah. 

H.iK 


Codetta. 
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The  complete  statement  of  subject  or  answer 
by  all  the  voices  employed  is  called  the  exposi- 
tion. The  exposition  usually  consists  of  subject 
and  answer  entering  alternately,1  and  one  or 
more  short  codette.  1 f there  is  a counter-subject, 
it  appears  in  that  voice  which  last  had  the 
subject  or  answer.1  This  fugal  exposition  is  in 
itself  such  a very  definite  and  unmistakable 
mode  of  expression  that  it  is  often  introduced 
into  choral  and  instrumental  works  which  are 
not  fugues.  Such  a torso  is  called  a fugato 
passage  or  merely  * fugato.  ’ Beethoven  was 
(jarticularly  fond  of  the  fugato  : good  examples 
arc  found  in  the  slow  movements  of  his  first  and 
seventh  symphonies. 

Now  it  is  necessary,  before  the  subject,  as  the 
hero  of  the  plot,  sets  out  on  its  career  of  adven- 
ture, that  its  nature  and  characteristics  should 
be  thoroughly  impressed  on  the  attention.  Some- 
times the  exposition  alone  suffices  for  this  ; but 
sometimes  an  extra  entry  of  the  subject  is  added 
at  the  end  of  the  exposition  before  any  modula- 
tion takes  place : this  most  frequently  happens 
in  those  fugues  where  the  relative  positions  of 
subject  and  counter-subject  have  been  the  same 
throughout  the  various  entries  of  the  ex]»osition. 
The  extra  entry  then  presents  the  subject  in  a 
new  as|>ect  with  regard  to  the  countcr-subjcct 


Bach,  ‘ Pattern  ’ from  It  Minor  Mass 
(inner  parts  omitted). 
Counter-sub 


Sometimes  this  extra  entry  is  not  enough  by 
itself,  and  the  exposition  is  followed  by  a whole 
series  of  extra  entries,  a sort  of  complement  to 
the  exposition  ; this  is  called  the  counter-cxposi- 
tion  In  the  counter  - exposition  the  answer 
usually  leads  off",  followed  by  the  subject ; some- 
times both  subject  ami  answer  arc  inverted  in 
the  counter-ex  position 3 (e.g.  Bach.  Wohlt.  Clav. 
No.  15). 

Up  to  now  there  have  Wen  no  serious  modula- 
tions in  the  fugue,  but  when  the  exposition  and 
counter-exposition  are  over,  there  begins  what 
is  known  as  the  middle  section  of  the  fugue. 
This  consists  of  a contrapuntal  web  gradually 
leading  through  some  definite  scheme  of  modula- 
tions to  the  final  section  or  climax  of  the  fugue. 
This  contrapuntal  web  consists  of  a series  of 
episodes  (usually  founded  on  the  main  subject 
and  counter-subject)  interspersed  with  entries 
of  the  subject  in  various  new  situations  and 
guises.  At  the  time  wheu  the  rules  of  fugue 

• Thi*  1*  nut  invariable. 

* Tbi-  munter aubjrct  originally  appear*  a*  a counterpoint  to  the 
annwrr  : therefore  when  It  arrotupanica  the  auhjeart  tt  often  baa  to 
be  modified.  Thla  modified  form  Iwar*  the  Mine  relation  to  the 
original  counter  auhjm-t  a a tlir  auhjrct  Ix-nra  to  the  anawer,  and  might 
errll  be  called  the  * counter -anavw,'  but  thi*  term  i«  never  uaed. 

1 Sometime*  axpoeltion  and  cotiiiter-4-xpu*iti<>D  are  aeparsted  by 
an  epiaode,  r.g.  Wohlt.  Ctar.  No.  11. 


were  crystallised  by  Fux,  modulations  were  of 
a very  mild  nature  and  as  a consequence  the 
later  theorists,  regardless  of  musical  progress, 
have  strictly  circumscribed  the  modulations 
which  a fugue  writer  ‘ is  allowed  ’ to  make.  It 
need  hardly  be  said  that  the  rules  for  fugal 
modulation  are  of  no  more  value  than  any  of 
the  other  arbitrary  rules  of  fugue.  Not  a single 
one  of  the  fugues,  either  iii  the  WoMteniperirtes 
Clavier  or  in  the  Kunst  der  Fuge , follows  the 
scheme  of  modulation  which  was  afterwards 
prescribed  by  Cherubini.4 

The  various  ways  in  which  the  successive 
entries  of  subject,  answer,  and  counter-subject 
are  made  to  grow  in  interest  during  the  middle 
section  of  a fugue  have  been  cod i tied  into  a 
scheme  of  device*,  which  may  be  summarised  as 
follows : — 

(a)  The  subject  and  counter-subject  may  lie 
themselves  altered  (i.)  by  ai/gmnUatiun,  (ii.)  by 
diminution , (iii.)  by  inversion , (iv.)  by  ‘ cancri- 
zans  ’ motion. 


(a)  R.  Strauss,  4 Also  Sprach  Zarathustra.’ 


(6)  Bach,  ‘ Wohlt  Clav./  No.  33 

Sub.  inv.  and  dim. 

. n 1 


me- 


_j.  ju ._  j , 

Sub.  by  dim. 


* Cherubini’*  ml**  for  modulation  are  oa  follow*  When  th« 
fugue  I*  In  a major  key -dominant,  relative  minor,  rub-dominant. 
*u per  tonic  minor,  turd laut  minor,  dominant  Wbcu  the  fugue  !• 
In  a minor  k«-y— mediant  major,  dominant  minor,  or  auh-ruediaat 
major,  or  aub-domlnant  minor,  or  aeventh  major. 
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(e)  Bach,  ‘ Wolilt.  Clav.,'  No.  20. 


(<l)  Beethoven,  Pf.  Sonata,  op.  106. 
Subject. 


Part  of  subject  in  ' cancrirana ' motion. 


(h)  The  subject  with  its  various  counter- 
subjects can  be  presented  inverted  in  double 
counterpoint  at  various  intervals  (usually  the 
octave,  tenth  or  twelfth). 


(<*)  The  device  of  stretto  may  be  made  use  of. 
Stretto  is  defined  by  Cherubiui  as  ‘a  device 
which  consists  in  bringing  the  entrance  of  the 
response  nearer  to  that  of  the  subject ’ ; to  which 
it  may  be  added  that  a stretto  often  consists 
in  introducing  a second  entry  of  the  subject 
instead  of  the  answer  at  these  close  quarters. 
This  ‘ hurried  ’ introduction  of  the  answer  can 
often  lie  introduced  at  more  than  one  point 
of  the  subject,  as  the  following  examples  will 
explain.  When  the  entrance  of  the  answer 
follows  close  on  that  of  the  subject,  it  is  said  to 
lie  a close  stretto.  A stTetto  in  which  all  the 
voices  take  part,  and  in  which  each  voice  takes 
up  subject  or  answer  in  turn  in  their  entirety 
and  without  any  modification,  is  called  a masterly 
stretto  or  1 stretto  macstralc.’ 


Bach,  4 Wohlt.  Clav.,’  No.  33. 


8ub. 

StrrttO  v uu strait. 


The  device  of  stretto  may  also  be  combined 
with  the  various  other  devices  of  augmentation, 
etc.,  just  described.  A good  example  of  stretto 
combined  with  augmentation  will  be  found  in 
the  fugue  ‘Cum  Sancto ' from  Beethoven’s 
‘ Missa  Solennis.’ 

The  emotional  effect  of  stretto  is  obvious,  and 
the  closer  the  stretto  the  greater  the  excitement 
produced.  Therefore,  where  more  than  one 
stretto  is  employed  in  a fugue,  the  simpler  is 
usually  placed  first,  and  the  closest  and  most 
elaborate  is  kept  till  later,  so  that  the  fugue 
may  grow  in  interest. 

( d ) Sometimes  one  or  two  subsidiary  subjects 
arc  introduced  in  the  course  of  the  fugue.  These 
may  lie  introduced  in  one  of  two  ways:  (i.) 
by  a regular  fugal  exposition  in  the  middle  of 
the  fugue,  as  in  Bach's  organ  fugue  in  C minor 
(Peters'  edition,  vol.  iv.).  (ii.)  They  can  be 

imposed  on  the  normal  How  of  the  counterpoint 
as  in  the  fourth  fugue  (C$  minor)  of  the 
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WohltemperirU*  Clavier.  Such  fugues  are 
very  projjerly  called  double  or  triple  fugues. 

In  the  middle  section  of  a fugue  the  composer 
is  usually  said  to  be  ‘ free  ’ to  proceed  os  he 
likes : this  is  only  true  in  so  far  as  it  means 
that  no  hard  and  fust  regulations  can  be  laid 
down  for  his  guidance  at  this  point ; but  it  is 
just  here  that  in  reality  the  composer  is  most 
emphatically  not  free,  except  in  so  far  as  every 
com | Ki.se r is  always  free.  If  he  wishes  to  make 
his  fugue  an  organic  and  inevitable  whole,  then 
it  is  especially  in  these  4 free  * passages  that  lie 
must  keep  the  direction  and  tendency  of  the 
whole  movement  most  clearly  in  his  mind. 

After  the  wanderings  of  the  middle  section 
there  follows  a natural  desire  for  home,  but 
home  under  a new  aspect,  looked  at  with  eyes 
which  have  witnessed  all  the  wonderful  develop- 
ments of  which  the  infant  theme  has  become 
capable  as  it  reaches  maturity.  This  is  the 
climax  of  the  fugue,  and  is  usually  heralded 
by  a return  to  the  original  key.  The  climax, 
then,  is  the  place  where  the  subject  will  bo 
presented  in  its  most  exciting  aspect.  If  there 
are  several  stretti  in  the  fugue,  the  closest  or 
most  elaborate  will  be  reserved  for  this  point : 
if  there  is  only  one  stretto,  the  composer  will 
probably  place  it  hero.  Indeed  this  portion  of 
the  fugue  is  often  called  the.  stretto , but  a stretto 
is  by  no  means  universal  in  a fugue  ; in  many 
of  Bach’s  fugues  the  climax  is  marked  by  an 
emphatic  entry  of  the  subject  in  the  principal 
key.  In  a double  or  triple  fugue  the  climax 
is  usually  marked  by  the  combination  of  all  the 
subjects  previously  announced  separately. 

After  the  climax  comes  a peroration  or  coda. 
This  very  often  contains  a pedal  on  the  domi- 
nant and  sometimes  also  on  the  tonic.  In 
many  cases,  right  at  the  close,  the  contrapuntal 
texture  gives  way  to  massive  blocks  of  harmony 
(e.g.  Mendelssohn,  42ud  Psalm).  Sometimes 
the  end  takes  the  form  of  an  elaborate  cadenza, 
os  in  Bach's  organ  fugue  in  C minor  (Peters, 
vol.  iv.). 

Before  ending  this  description  of  the  fugal 
form  two  slight  variants  must  be  noticed  : — 

I.  The  Fiujut  (m  a Chorale . — There  are  two 
species  of  this  form  : — 

(a)  Where  the  fugue  pursues  its  normal 
course,  the  chorale  being  superimposed  as  a 
canto  fermo  or  an  episode  during  its  development 
(e.g.  Mendelssohn,  3rd  organ  sonata,  1st  move- 
ment). 

(b)  Where  each  line  of  the  chorale -melody  is 
made  the  climax  of  a short  fugal  passage.  The 
fugal  matter  being  founded  on  the  chorale  (e.g. 
Bach’s  fugue  on  ‘ Durch  Adam's  Fall  ’). 

II.  The  Accompanied  Fugue,  — A fugue  is 
sometimes  accompanied  ; that  is  to  say,  that 
besides  the  regular  fugal  exposition  and  develop- 
ment there  are  independent  parts  for  other  voices 
or  instruments.  The  usual  form  of  accompanied 
fugue  consists  of  a normal  fugue  sung  by  a | 


choir  of  voices,  while  an  orchestra  plays  a 
partly  independent  accom]janiment.  Examples 
are  the  ‘ Cum  sancto  Spiritu  ’ from  Schubert’s 
Muss  in  F,  and  the  last  chorus  of  Parry’s  ‘Judith.* 
In  an  accomi>anied  fugue  the  texture  of  the 
fugal  parts  is  often  much  looser  than  in  the 
ordinary  fugue.  In  many  of  Handel's  accom- 
panied fugues  the  first  voice  after  giving  out 
the  subject  is  silent,  while  the  second  voice  sings 
the  answer. 


Handel,  * And  He  shall  purify  * (voice  parts 
only)  from  The  Messiah. 
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etc. 

This  then  is  the  construction  of  a fugue  as 
generally  understood.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
it  falls  into  three  sections  : exposition,  middle 
section,  and  climax  (or  stretto).  These  three 
sections  coincide  with  the  design  usually  descrilted 
by  the  formula  A.B.A.  under  which  nearly  every 
piece  of  music  may  be  said  to  fall.  This  haa 
led  some  theorists  to  trace  a connection  between 
the  fugal  and  the  souata  forms,1  but  in  reality 
there  is  no  more  intimate  connection  between 
them  than  the  very  vague  similarity  just  men- 
tioned, which  applies  equally  to  every  other 
musical  form.  The  fugue  is  essentially  contra- 
puntal in  its  texture,  while  a sonata-movement 
is  harmonic.  In  a fugue  there  is  no  break,  a 
cadence  is  only  the  signal  for  a fresh  start. 
The  sonata  - movement  is,  on  the  other  hand, 
by  nature  broken  up  into  aectious.  A sonata- 
movement  may  be  said  to  be  sewn  together,  a 
fugue  to  be  woven.  It  is,  however,  quite  true 
that  the  sonata  form  has  been  occasionally 
affected  by  fugal  considerations,  as  in  Beet- 
hoven’s sonatas,  opp.  101,  110,  and  111.*  In 
the  same  way  the  prelude  to  Wagner’s  * Di© 
Meistersinger ' is  a well-known  instance  of  a 
movement  where  three  subjects  are  at  first 
presented  separately  and  harmonically  as  in  a 
sonata,  and  afterwards  combined  as  if  in  the 
stretto  of  a triple  fugue. 

The  art  of  fugue  has  found  its  greatest  ex- 
ponent in  the  works  of  J.  3.  Bach.  Haydn 
and  Mozart  seem  to  have  known  little  of  Bach 
and  his  works.  Moreover,  their  ideas  seemed 

1 Front,  Ptvju*.  chap.  lx.  1 U*>low,  ilonatt i JVw,  chap.  li. 
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to  sh*i>e  themselves  naturally  in  those  cyclic 
forms  which  were  developing  into  the  great 
symphonic  form  of  Beethoven.  Their  fugues, 
hue  as  they  are,  seem  to  have  been  written 
text-book  in  hand,  and  not  to  be  a natural  mode 
of  expression.  The  result  is  that  the  fugues  of 
Haydn  and  Mozart  actually  seem  old-fashioned 
compared  with  those  of  Bach,  and  more  academic 
in  their  feeling.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
Cherubini  and,  in  spite  of  their  splendour,  of 
Beethoven  s fugues.  Perhaps  Bach  wasattractcd 
to  the  fugal  means  of  expression  because  of  its 
romantic  possibilities.  The  definite  decorative 
scheme  of  the  sonata  form,  with  its  strongly  con- 
trasted sections,  is  eminently  fitted  for  absolute 
music — music  which  stands  for  itself  and  by 
itself.  Absolute  music  depends  on  contrast  of 
mood  ; but  the  essence  of  romantic  music  is 
that  some  idea  or  mood  from  without  is  grafted 
on  to  the  musical  stem.  Such  a scheme  as 
this  demands  unity  of  mood,  some  central 
idea  running  through  the  whole,  surrounded 
by  attendant  episodes,  the  whole  in  a sort  of 
chiaroscuro.  This  is  certainly  the  principle 
which  underlies  the  fugal  form,  and  it  is  also 
the  principle  which  underlies  the  various  forms 
in  which  the  romantic  composers  found  it 
necessary  to  express  themselves.  Can  we  not 
trace  an  analogous  emotional  need  and  an 
analogous  means  of  expression  in  the  fugues  of 
Barh  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  in 
Schumann's  pianoforte  concerto  with  its  single 
theme,  in  his  C major  fantasia  with  its  ‘ leiser 
Ton,’ 1 in  the  jiersisteut  melancholy  figures  of 
Chopin's  preludes,  in  the  1 idee  fixe  * of  Berlioz, 
and  above  all  in  the  ‘ leit-motif ' of  Wagner's 
music  - dramas  ? Perhaj*s  Wagner's  leit-motif 

compares  more  closely  with  a canto  fenno  than 
with  a fugue  subject,  and  we  can  trace  a most 
interesting  parallel  between  the  leit-motif  of 
Wagner  and  the  fugue-on-chorale  of  Bach.  The 
introduction  of  a chorale  as  a canto  fenno  in  a 
fugue  only  makes  its  due  emotional  eifect  when 
the  chorale  is  well  known  to  the  hearers,* 
otherwise  its  introduction  will  be  quite  point- 
less. Thus  the  introduction  of  the  chorale  is 
to  a certain  extent  dramatic  in  its  emotional 
effect.  In  the  same  way  a leit-motif  im]>osed 
ou  the  polyphonic  web  of  Wagner’s  music  makes 
its  effect  largely  because  of  its  dramatic  power 
produced  by  forco  of  association.  it.  v.  w. 

[A  few  additional  particulars  on  RcaI  and 
Tonal  Fugue,  from  the  articles  on  these  subjects 
by  W.  8.  Bockstro  in  the  first  edition  of  the 
Dictionary,  may  not  be  out  of  place.] 

Real  Fugue. — This  is  an  invention  of  much 
older  date  than  its  tonal  analogue  ; and  is,  indeed, 
the  only  kind  of  fugue  possible  in  the  ecclesi- 

1 Tha  motto  of  8ehflDi*nii  i huituit  could  b«  wrll  lllua- 

bitnl  bj  km  of  Iwh'a  futfUca. 

* It  may  bbta-tad  that  BKxtem  audience*  do  '•aperient'*  a 
decided  emotional  thrill  at  the  Introduction  of  the  chorale,  for 
InrUnc*  in  Meiidelaeohn'*  K minor  fufue.  without  Iwitig  at  all 
lunjliar  with  the  tune,  hut  even  In  this  caae  they  do  rwxnfnln 
that  It  it  a chorale.  It  call*  up  aaaoclation*  «>f  church  wurahlp 
and  a great  crowd  tinging,  and  the  effect  la  to  thla  extent  dramatic. 


astieal  modes.  For,  in  those  ancient  tonalities, 
the  Dominant  differs  widely  from  that  of  the 
modern  scale,  and  exercises  widely  different 
functions  ; insomuch  that  the  answer  to  a given 
subject,  constructed  with  reference  to  it,  would,  in 
certain  modes,  be  sodistorted  as  toset  all  recogni- 
tion at  defiance.  The  idea  of  such  a dominant 
as  that  upon  which  we  now  base  our  harmonic 
combinations  is  one  which  could  never  have 
suggested  itself  to  the  medieval  contrapuntist. 
Accordingly,  the  comiKisers  of  the  15th  and  1 6th 
centuries  regulated  their  subjects  and  answers 
in  conformity  with  the  principles  of  the  system 
of  Hexachords.  When  a strict  answer  was  in- 
tended, its  solmisation  was  made  to  correspond 
exactly,  in  one  hcxachord,  with  that  of  the 
subject  in  another.  Where  this  uniformity  of 
solmisatiou  was  wanting — as  was  necessarily  the 
case  when  the  answer  was  made  in  any  other 
interval  than  that  of  the  fourth  or  fifth  above 
or  below  the  subject — the  reply  was  regarded 
as  merely  an  imitative  one.3  [See  Hexachord.] 
But,  even  in  imitative  replies,  the  laws  of  Real 
Fugue  required  that  a fifth  should  always  be 
answered  by  a fifth,  and  a fourth  by  a fourth — 
the  only  licence  Jierroitted  l>eing  the  occasional 
substitution  of  a tone  for  a semitone,  or  a major 
for  a minor  third.  In  practice  both  the  strict 
and  the  imitative  Answer  were  constantly  em- 
ployed in  the  same  comjiosition  : e.g.  in  the 
Kyrie  of  Palestrina’s  * Minna  Brevis,’  quoted  as 
an  example  under  HEXACHORD,  the  subject  is 
given  out  by  the  alto  in  the  hexachord  of  C ; 
answered  strictly  by  the  bass  in  that  of  F ; again 
answered,  in  the  same  hexachord,  by  the  treble  ; 
and  then  imitated,  first  by  the  tenor,  and  after- 
wards by  the  bass,  with  a whole  tone,  instead 
of  a semitone,  between  the  second  and  third 
notes.  Among  the  ljest  writers  of  the  best  jieriod 
of  art  we  find  these  mixed  fugues  — which 
would  now  l>e  called  ‘ Fugues  of  Imitation  ’ — in 
much  more  frequent  use  than  those  which  con- 
tinued strict  throughout,  and  forming  the  founda- 
tion of  some  of  the  finest  polyphonic  mosses  and 
motets. 

When  the  imitation,  instead  of  breaking  off  at 
the  end  of  the  few  bars  which  form  the  subject, 
continues  uninterruptedly  throughout  an  entire 
movement,  the  comjK>sition  is  called  a perpetual 
fugue,  or,  as  we  should  now  say,  a canon.  A 
detailed  classification  of  the  different  varieties 
of  real  fugue,  perpetual,  interrupted,  strict,  or 
free,  in  use  during  the  14  th  and  15th  centuries, 
would  be  of  very  little  practical  service,  since  the 
student  who  would  really  master  the  subject  must 
of  necessity  consult  the  works  of  the  great  masters 
for  himself.  In  doing  this,  he  will  find  no  lack 
of  interesting  examples,  and  will  do  well  to  Itegin 
by  making  a careful  analysis  of  Palestrina's 
4 Missa  ad  Fugam,’  which  differs  from  the  work 
published  by  Alfieri  and  Adrien  de  Lafage  under 

s (W*  thearimlmblp  reposition  of  th#  Ijiw*  of  Fiitfoeiu  J.  J.  Fut'i 
0r»7w*a</  /'arriMuun.  Vienna,  1723.  pp.  143,  ft  In/. 
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the  title  of  ‘ Missa  Canonica,’  iu  one  point  only, 
an<l  that  a very  curious  one.  In  the  * Mian 
Canonic*,'  in  the  first  or  Dorian  mode,  two 
voices  lew!  oil"  a peqietual  real  fugue,  which 
the  two  remaining  voices  supplement  with  an- 
other, distinct  from,  but  ingeniously  interwoven 
with  it ; the  two  subjects  proceeding  uninter- 
ruptedly together  until  the  end  of  each  several 
movement — a style  of  composition  which  is 
technically  termed  4 Cauon,  four  in  two.’  In  the 
1 Missa  ad  Fugam,’  iu  the  seventh  mode,  the 
four  voices  all  start  with  the  same  subject,  but 
after  a few  bars  separate  themselves  into  two 
choira,  each  of  which  diverges  into  a jwrpetual 
real  fugue  of  its  own,  which  continues  unin- 
terruptedly to  the  end  of  the  movement,  after 
the  manner  of  the  ‘ Misaa  Canonic*.’ 1 

The  real  fugue  of  the  polyphonic  cotn|K>sors, 
as  perfected  in  the  16th  century,  was  of  two 
kinds  — limited,  and  unlimited.  With  the 
limited  form  — now  called  canon  — we  have 
here  no  concern.2  The  unlimited  real  fugue 
started  with  a very  short  subject,  adapted  to  the 
opening  phrase  of  the  verbal  text — for  it  was 
always  vocal — and  this  was  related  note  for 
note  in  the  answer,  but  only  for  a very  short 
distance.  The  answer  always  Itegan  before  the 
end  of  the  subject ; but  after  the  exact  imita- 
tion carried  on  through  the  first  few  notes,  the 
part  in  which  it  appeared  became  * free,’  and 
proceeded  whither  it  would.  The  imitation 
took  place  generally  in  the  fifth  above  or  the 
fourth  below  ; sometimes  in  the  fourth  above, 
or  fifth  below,  or  in  the  octave  ; rarely,  in 
unlimited  real  fugue,  in  any  less  natural 
interval  than  these.  There  was  no  counter- 
subject ; and,  whenever  a new  verbal  phrase 
ap|H*ared  in  the  text,  a new  musical  phrase  was 
adapted  to  it  in  the  guise  of  a second  subject. 
But  it  was  neither  necessary  that  the  opening 
subject  should  be  heard  simultaneously  with 
the  later  ones  ; nor  that  it  should  reapj>car, 
after  a later  one  had  been  introduced.  Indeed, 
the  cases  in  which  these  two  conditions— l>oth  in 
dispensable,  in  a modern  fugue — were  observed, 
even  in  the  slightest  degree,  arc  so  rare,  that 
they  may  be  considered  as  infringements  of  a 
very  strict  rule. 

The  form  we  have  here  dcscril»ed  was  brought 
to  absolute  |M?rf»*ction  iu  the  so-called  ‘ School  of 
Palestrina,'  in  the  latter  half  of  the  16th 
century.  The  first  dejiarture  from  it — rendered 
inevitable  by  the  substitution  of  the  modern 
scale  for  the  older  tonalities — consisted  in  the 
adaptation  of  the  answer  to  the  newer  law,  in 

* Choron'a  nlltlod  of  the  * MImui  ad  Fnimin  ' I*  oat  of  print ; but 

■rwrol  copim  of  till  work  Ar-  prmcrvnl  in  the  I.ihmry  of  the  Brit  i»h 
Mnwiun.  |(W  Oa*mAi.K.|  AlbrwchtnWryi-r  thr 

Second  Afiitla  I)tl  n.i  hii  rtnmplr.  in  hi*  Urttn’Hirhr  Imwoiin </  tor 
C om/muMloH,  v«.|.  p.  310  of  Merrick*  Eng.  TrHn.il.  (Cork-  4t  Co.) 
Thr  ' Mia*.  Commit*  l«  prmt«<l  in  thr  'Cinq  dr  1'nlrrtrina,' 

edited  by  Adrien  d«  Ul«ifr  (IVria.  louner  ; Loudon,  Schott  £ Co.) 

* Tho*r  who  wiah  tout*  thr  relation  l»twwii  thr  two  will  do 
wrll  to  *tudy  thr  • Mrmn  Canonic*.'  edited  by  In  Fagr.itml  by  him 
attributed  to  Paleetrin*.  or  thr  - Mims*  Cationic* ' of  Fu*.  able  by 
ride  with  P»liwtriii»  « ' Mi***  ml  Fuir»m  ' ; taking  the  two  flret- 
mino-d  work*  u example*  of  limited,  and  thr  thirl  of  unlimited 
rroi  fugue. 


place  of  its  subjugation,  by  aid  of  the  hexachord, 
to  the  ecclesiastical  modes.  [See  Hexachokt*.] 
The  change  was  cmcial.  But  it  was  manifest 
that  matters  could  not  rest  here.  No  sooner 
was  the  transformation  of  the  answer  recognised 
as  an  unavoidable  necessity  than  the  whole 
conduct  of  the  fugue  was  revolutionised.  Iu 
order  to  make,  the  modifications  through  which 
it  passed  intelligible,  we  must  first  consider  the 
change  iu  the  answer,  and  then  that  which 
took  place  in  the  construction  of  the  fugue 
founded  upon  it — the  modem  tonal  fugue. 

Tonal  Front. — The  essential  feature  of  this 
form  of  fugue,  which  is  by  far  the  more  import- 
ant of  the  two,  is  the  modification  of  the 
intervals  of  the  subject  in  the  answer,  so  as  to 
return  to  the  primary  key.  The  essence  of 
this  modification  consists  in  answering  the 
tonic  by  the  dominant,  and  the  dominant  by 
the  tonic : not  in  every  unimportant  member 
of  the  subject — for  this  would  neither  be 
possible  nor  desirable — but  in  its  more  promi- 
nent divisions.  The  first  thing  is  to  ascertain 
the  exact  place  at  w hich  the  change  from  real 
to  tonal  imitation  must  l>e  introduced.  For 
this  process  there  are  certain  laws.  The  most 
imj>ortant  are — 

(1)  When  the  tonic  appears  in  a prominent 
position  in  the  subject  it  must  be  answered  by 
the  dominant — all  prominent  exhibitions  of  the 
dominant  being  answered  in  like  manner  by  the 
tonic.  The  most  prominent  positions  possible 
are  those  in  which  the  tonic  passes  directly  to  the 
dominant,  or  the  dominant  to  the  tonic,  without 
the  interjKjlation  of  auy  other  note  between  the 
two  ; and,  in  these  cases,  the  rule  is  absolute. 


Subject.  Answer.  Subject. 


(2)  When  the  tonic  and  dominant  appear  in 
less  prominent  positions,  the  extent  to  which 
Rule  1 can  be  observed  must  be  decided  by  the 
coni]Hiser‘s  musical  instinct.  Beginners,  wfho 
have  not  yet  acquired  this  faculty,  must  care- 
fully observe  the  places  in  which  the  tonic  and 
dominant  occur  ; and,  in  approaching  or  quit- 
ting those  notes,  must  treat  them  as  fixed  points 
to  which  it  is  indispensable  that  the  general 
contour  of  the  passage  should  accommodate 
itself. 


fa'  Dominant.  an»wered  by  Tonic,  at  (cl. 
ill  iKiiiiiiiaut,  answered  by  dupcrtouic.  at  <4,1. 


(3)  The  observance  of  Rules  1 and  2 will 
ensure  compliance  with  the  next,  which  ordains 
that  all  passages  formed  on  a tonic  harmony, 
in  the  subject,  shall  be  formed  uj»on  a dominant 
harmony  in  the  answer,  and  vice  versd. 
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Subject. 


Tonic  Dominant  Dominant  Tonic  ■* 
Harmony.  Harmony.  Harmony.  Harmony. 


(4)  The  third,  fourth,  and  sixth  of  the  tonic 
should  be  answered  by  the  third,  fourth,  and 
sixth  of  the  dominant  respectively. 

^Subject. 


>«t  fiiith  of  Tonic  ftt  Third  of  T<»r»lc  lei  Koorth  of  Tonic. 
Si»tli  of  Dominant.  M Thinl  uf  Dominant. 

./>  Fourth  of  Douilnant. 


(5)  The  interval  of  the  diminished  seventh, 
whether  ascending  or  descending,  should  be 
answered  by  a diminished  seventh. 


(6)  As  a general  rule  all  sevenths  should  be 
answered  by  sevenths  ; but  a minor  seventh, 
ascending  from  the  dominant,  is  frequently  an- 
Ottered  by  an  ascending  octave  ; in  which  case 
its  subsequent  descent  will  ensure  conformity 
with  Rule  4,  by  making  the  third  of  the  domin- 
ant answer  the  third  of  the  tonic. 


Subject. 


(7)  The  most  difficult  note  of  the  stale  to 
answer  is  the  siqtertonic.  It  is  frequently 
necessary  to  reply  to  this  by  the  dominant  ; 
and  when  the  tonic  is  immediately  followed  by 
the  supertonic,  in  the  subject,  it  is  often  ex- 
pedient to  reiterate,  in  the  answer,  a note, 
which,  in  the  original  idea,  was  represented  by 
two  distinct  intervals  ; or,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  answer,  by  two  different  intervals,  a note 
which,  in  the  subject,  was  struck  twice.  The 
best  safeguard  is  careful  attention  to  Rule  3, 
negl  ect  of  which  will  always  throw'  tlio  whole 
fugue  out  of  gear. 


Sal^eet. 

u- 


<«)  <*)  <c)  (<0 

(G*  Tfinlf,  lir  Drriii lm.rit . at  <<H. 

enj-Tt-ui*-.  iumtw'oi'wI  Ly  Dominant,  at  ‘if;. 


Simple  as  are  the  foregoing  rules,  great  judg- 
ment is  necessary  in  aiqilying  them.  Of  all  the 
qualities  needed  in  a good  tonal  subject,  that  of 
suggesting  a natural  and  logical  tonal  answer 
is  the  most  indispensable.  But  some  subjects 
are  so  difficult  to  mauage  that  nothing  but  the 
insight  of  genius  can  make  the  connection  be- 
tween the  two  sufficiently  obvious  to  ensure  its 


recognition.  The  answer  is  nothing  more  than 
the  pure  subject,  presented  under  another  asjiect ; 
and,  unless  its  effect  shall  exactly  correspond 
with  that  produced  by  the  subject  itself,  it  is  a 
bad  answer,  and  the  fugue  in  which  it  Appears 
a bail  fugue.  A painter  may  introduce  into  his 
picture  two  horses,  one  crossing  the  foreground, 
exactly  in  front  of  the  sjicctator,  and  the  other 
in  such  a j»osition  that  its  figure  can  only  be 
truly  represented  by  much  foreshortening.  An 
ignorant  observer  might  believe  that  the  pro- 
portions of  the  two  animals  were  entirely  differ- 
ent ; but  they  are  not.  Tme,  their  actual 
measurements  differ  ; yet,  if  they  bo  correctly 
drawn,  we  shall  recognise  them  asa  well-matched 
pair.  The  subject  and  its  answer  offer  a parallel 
case.  Their  measurement  (by  intervals)  is  differ- 
ent, because  they  are  placed  in  a different  aspect ; 
yet,  they  must  be  so  arranged  as  to  produce  an 
exactly  similar  effect.  We  have  showm  the 
principle  upon  which  the  arrangement  is  based 
to  be  simply  that  of  answering  the  tonic  hv  the 
dominant,  and  the  dominant  by  the  tonic,  when- 
ever these  two  notes  follow  each  other  in  direct 
succession  ; with  the  further  proviso,  that  a11 
passages  of  melody  formed  upon  the  tonic  har- 
mony shall  be  represented  by  passages  formed 
upon  the  dominant  harmony,  and  vice  versd. 
Still,  great  difficulties  arise  when  the  two  char- 
acteristic notes  do  not  succeed  each  other  directly, 
or  when  the  harmonies  are  not  indicated  with 
inevitable  clearness.  The  subject  of  Handel's 
chorus,  ‘Tremble,  guilt,’  shows  bow  the  whole 
swing  of  the  answer  sometimes  depends  on  the 
change  of  a single  note.  In  this  CAse  a j>er- 
fectly  natural  reply  is  produced,  by  making  the 
answer  proceed  to  its  second  note  by  the  ascent 
of  a minor  third,  instead  of  a minor  second, 
as  in  the  subject—  i.e.  by  observing  Rule  4 with 
regard  to  the  sixth  of  the  tonic. 


i-— p — f 

Answer. 

^ - ~ 
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FULDA,  Adam  i 
bom  about  the  year 

W.  8.  R. 

»K,  a Franconian  monk, 
14f>0,  is  chiefly  celebrated 

for  a famous  Tract  on  Music,  written  in  1490, 
and  printed  by  Herbert  von  Human  in  liis 
Scriptorrs  ccrles.  dr.  Mug.  Sacr.  vol.  iii.  p.  3*J9. 
In  this  work  Guilielmus  Dufay  is  eulogised  as 
the  first  composer  who  wrote  in  regular  form  ; 
and  meutiou  is  made  of  the  fact  that  he  over- 
stepjied  the  T ut,  and  e la,  of  Guido,  by  three 
degrees,  below  and  above.  The  Dud cctichoi’dan 
of  (f)areanus  contains  a Motet  a 4,  by  Adam  do 
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FULL  ORGAN 
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Fulda,  of  very  advanced  character  for  the  period  ; 
and  an  Enchiridion , published  at  Magdeburg, 
in  1673,  contains  a Motet  4 Ach  hiillf  micli  layd 
and  senlich  klag. ' [See  list  of  MS.  compositions 
in  the  (J ueUen-Lcxikon,  where  it  is  jointed  out 
that  his  reference  to  himself  as  ‘musicus  ducal  is  ’ 
indicates  that  he  held  a court  jwsition,  {Kissibly  in 
the  service  of  the  Bishop  of  Wurzburg.]  W.  s.  h. 

FULL  ORGAN.  This  term,  when  standing 
alone,  generally  signilies  that  the  chief  manual, 
or  Great  Organ,  is  to  be  used,  with  all  its  stops 
brought  into  requisition.  Sometimes  the  term 
is  employed  in  an  abbreviated  form,  and  with 
an  affix  indicating  that  a jtortion  only  of  the 
stops  is  to  be  played  upon — as  4 Full  to  Fifteenth.’ 
In  the  18th century  the  expressions  ‘ Full  Organ,’ 
‘Great  Organ,'  and  4 Loud  Organ,’  were  severally 
used  to  indicate  the  chief  manual  organ.  [See 
Organ.]  e.  j.  h. 

FUMAGALLI,  Adolfo,  born  Oct.  19,  1828, 
at  Iuzago  in  tho  province  of  Milan,  received  in- 
struction in  music  and  the  pianoforte  from  Ange- 
loni  at  the  Conscrvatorio,  Milan,  and  in  1848 
made  his  debut  in  that  town  as  a pianist.  He 
made  a great  success  afterwards  as  a brilliant 
fautasia  player  at  Turin,  Paris,  and  Belgium, 
and  in  1854  returned  to  Italy.  He  died  at 
Florence,  May  3,  1856,  quite  suddenly,  after  a 
three  days’  illness,  having  played  at  a concert 
there  on  the  1st.  His  conqiositions  include 
fantasias,  capriccios,  and  other  light  drawing- 
room pieces,  among  which  4 Les  Clochettes,’  op. 
21  (with  orchestra),  was  fwpular  at  the  time. 
His  brothers,  Disma  (1826-93),  Pounio  (l>orn 
1830),  and  Luca  were  also  pianists;  of  these 
the  best  known  is  Luca,  born  May  29,  1837. 
In  1860  he  played  in  Paris.  In  1875  an  opera 
of  his,  4 Luigi  XI.,*  was  produced  at  the  Pergola, 
Florence.  a.  c. 

FUNDAMENTAL  BASS  is  tho  root  note 
of  a chord,  or  the  root  notes  of  a succession  of 
chords,  which  might  happen  to  be  the  actual 
bass  of  a short  succession  of  chorda  all  in  their 
first  ] >ositions,  but  is  more  likely  to  be  partly 
imaginary,  as  in  the  following  short  succession 
of  complete  chords,  which  has  its  fundamental 
bass  below  on  a separate  stave  : — 


Fiindanvrntid  Aim. 


Rameau  was  the  first  to  develop  the  theory 
of  a fundamental  bass,  and  held  that  it  might 
4 as  a general  rule  proceed  only  in  perfect  Fourths 
or  Fifths  upwards  or  down  wants.’  Helmholtz 
defines  it  as  4 the  compound  tone  which  repre- 
sents the  chord,  as  distinguished  from  its  bass, 
that  is,  the  tone  which  belongs  to  the  lowest 
j»art.’  c.  H.  H.  p. 

FURI  ANT,  a movement  of  a fiery,  impulsive 


character,  such  as  would  be  classed  under  the 
general  name  of  scherzo.  Like  ‘Durnka,’  it 
has  been  introduced  into  the  terminology  of 
classical  music  by  Dvorak,  who  uses  both 
frequently  in  bus  chamber  music. 

FUX,  Johann  Joseph,  born  1660  of  a 
jieasant  family  in  the  hamlet  of  Hirtenfeld,  near 
Gratz  iu  Styria.  Nothing  is  known  of  his  early 
life  or  studies,  os  he  refused  to  give  information 
on  the  subject  even  to  Mattheson  for  his  Grund- 
larjc  eincr  Ehrmp/ortc  (Hamburg,  1740  ; see 
p.  340,  letter  dated  1718).  From  1696,  how- 
ever, all  is  clear.  In  that  year  he  was  ap]>ointed 
organist  to  the  ecclesiastical  foundation  4 Zu  den 
Schotten  ’ in  Vienna  ; and  married  a Viennese, 
by  whom  he  had  no  children.  In  1698  he  be- 
came court  composer,  in  1705  second,  and  in 
1712  first,  cajndlmeister  to  the  cathedral  of  St. 
Stephen.  In  1713  he  was  appointed  viee- 
capellmeister  to  the  court,  and  capellmeister 
to  the  Dowager  Empress  ‘Wilhelniine  Amalie. 
This  post  he  resigned  in  1718,  as  he  had  done 
that  at  the  cathedral  in  1715  upon  his  promo- 
tion to  be  head  capellmeister  to  the  court.  He 
received  many  proofs  of  court  favour.  To  the 
King  of  the  Romans  — Archduke,  afterwards 
Ein|>eror,  Joseph  I. — he  dedicated  his  first  opus. 
Concent  us  musico-  instrument al  is  in  seven  part  itas 
(Felsecker,  Nuremberg,  1701),  and  the  4 Missa 
Canonica*  (1718) ; and  to  the  Emperor  Charles 
VI.  his  most  ini]>ortant  work  Grad  ax  ad  Pa  man- 
sion (1725).  In  1723,  when  laid  up  with  gout, 
the  Km)>eror  Charles  had  him  conveyed  in  a 
litter  to  Prague,  that  he  might  be  present  at 
tho  performance  of  his  oj>era  ‘Costanza  e For- 
tezza,’  written  for  the  coronation.  Fux  died  at 
Vienna,  Feb.  13,  1741,  and  was  buried  at  St. 
Stephen’s.  Among  his  best  pupils  were  Zelenka, 
Mutlat,  Tama,  and  Wagenseil.  An  oil. {minting 
of  him  in  the  costume  of  the  period  is  in  the 
museum  of  the  Gescllschaft  der  Musikfreunde 
at  Vienna.  Fux  considered  his  art  in  a serious 
light,  and  was  held  in  general  respect.  He  was 
courteous  to  all,  and  eminently  kind  and  just 
in  his  dealings  with  the  musicians  under  him. 
As  a composer  he  was  most  industrious  ; 405 
works  by  him  are  still  in  existence  : 50  masses  ; 

3 requiems  ; 57  vespera  and  psalms  ; 22  litanies 
ami  completoria ; 12  graduals  ; 14  offertoriums ; 
22  motets;  106  hymns  ; 2 Dies  ine  ; 1 Domine; 
1 Libera  (290  church -works  in  all) ; 10  oratorios  ; 
18  operas  (of  which  6 were  grand  operas  — 

4 dmniine  per  musics  ’—and  the  other  12  * com- 
ponimenti  per  camera  ’ and  4 feste  teatrali  per 
musica ’) ; 29  jartitas  and  overtures;  and  8 
pieces  for  clavier.  [See  also  list  in  Qnc/lcn- 
Lrxikon .]  The  greater  pert  of  these  composi- 
tions, either  copied  or  in  autograph,  arc  in  the 
Imperial  Library  at  Vienna  ; and  the  Gesell- 
schaft  der  Musikfreunde  also  {>ossesses  a con- 
siderable number. 

Of  his  works  only  few'  are  printed  : his  Con - 
centus , already  mentioned,  4 Elisa,  ’ festa  teat  rale 
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(Jeanne  Roger,  Amsterdam,  1719),  and  the 
* Him  Canon ica  ’ (see  below).  Proske’s  Musica 
dirina,  vols.  ii.  and  iii.,  contain  seven  church- 
works.  Specimens  of  his  masses,  motets,  and 
instrumental  cotn|iositioiis  are  to  be  found  in 
the  IknkmdUr  der  Tonkunst  in  Ocsterreich  (I.  i., 
II.  i.,  and  IX.  ii.).  Thirty-six  Trios  for  two 
violins  and  loss  (published  about  1 7 00)  are  lost. 
His  dramatic  works  are  now  valueless,  though 
in  their  day  they  contributed  much  to  the  lustre 
of  the  court ; while  his  oratorios,  written  for 
Lent,  were  still  more  quickly  forgotten.  Among 
his  MSS.  are  thirty -eight  sacred  ‘ Sonate  a tro,’ 
which  were  often  played  in  divine  service,  and 
are  masterpieces  of  freshness,  invention,  and 
variety.  It  is  evident  that  Fux  enjoyed  3-part 
writing,  for  in  his  Gradus  he  says  ‘the  master's 
hand  may  always  be  detected  even  in  3-part 
writing,' and  4 1 have  often  written  in  three  parts, 
and  not  unsuccessfully,’  a statement  which  even 
Mattheson  endorses  ( Crilica  Jfvitea,  i.  p.  131), 
though  he  was  as  a rule  no  friend  to  Fux.  In 
his  church  music  he  was  always  reverent,  and 
though  poly  phonic  writing  was  second  nature  to 
him,  he  usually  abstained  from  unnecessary 
subtleties  in  sacred  music.  One  exception  to  this 
must,  however,  be  made.  His  ‘Missa  Canon  ica,’ 
written  throughout  ‘a  cappella,'  a masterpiece 
containing  every  species  of  canon,  is  unique  in 
its  way.  Here  Fux  displays  his  marvellous 
knowledge  of  counterpoint,  combined  with  the 
richest  modulation  ; and,  as  M&rpurg  says  ( Ab - 
kmdhtng  von  der  Fuge,  p.  130),  sjieaking 
sj*ecially  of  the  double  canon  in  the  ‘Christe 
elrison,*  * his  harmony  is  gorgeous,  and  at  the 
same  time  thoroughly  in  keeping  with  the 
•acredncssof  the  occasion.’  The  mass  is  dedicated 
to  the  Emperor  as  a proof  4 that  classic  music, 
far  from  being  extinct,  has  here  gained  one  more 
rtep  in  advance  ’ (see  dedication  in  Italian).  The 
Imperial  Library  at  Vienna  contains  a copy  of 
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it  by  Michael  Haydn  (1757),  and  the  Royal 
Library  at  Dresden  another  by  Zelenka,  Fux’s 
pupil.  It  has  been  printed  at  Leipzig  by  Peters 
and  Kiihnel.  The  frequent  performances  of  this 
mass  at  the  cathedral  and  the  court  8)>eak  well 
for  the  efficiency  of  the  singers.  The  most 
convincing  proof  of  Fux’s  ability  as  a teacher  is 
hie  Gradus  ad  Pamassum , written  in  Latin  in 
the  form  of  a dialogue  between  master  and 
pupil,  and  consisting  of  two  parts,  the  first  on 
the  theory,  and  the  second  on  the  practice,  of 
composition.  It  has  {tassed  through  innumerable 
editions,  and  been  translated  into  four  languages. 
The  dates  of  publication  are  as  follows : — the 
original,  in  Latiu,  Vienna,  1725  ; German  edition, 
by  Ixneuz  Mizler,  Leipzig,  1742  ; Italian,  by 
Alessandro  Manfrodi,  Carpi,  1761  ; French,  by 
Sienr  Pietro  Denis,  Paris,  1773  ; and  English, 
anonymous,  London,  1791.  Its  usefulness  has 
been  attested  by  such  men  as  Piccinni,  Durante, 
P.  Martini,  the  Abbe  Vogler,  Paolucci,  Gerbert, 
Cherubini,  and  in  our  own  day  by  Heinrich 
Bel  lermann  (At  Coniro/wnW, etc.,  Berlin,  1862). 
Mozart  used  it  in  his  contrapuntal  exercises, 
and  Haydn  repeatedly  studied  it,  and  founded 
his  teaching  upon  it.  An  exhaustive  biography 
of  the  master,  with  a thematic  catalogue  of  his 
coin|>ositions,  has  been  drawn  up  with  his  usual 
accuracy  by  Dr.  von  Kochel  from  authentic 
information,  with  the  title  J.  J.  Fur,  Hof - 
compositor  and  Hof  kapellmeister  der  Kaiser 
Leopold  /.,  Joseph  und  Karl  VI, , von  1698 
bis  1740  (Holder,  Vienna,  1872).  c.  F.  P. 

FZ.  The  abbreviation  of  the  Italian  word 
forzando , meaning  that  the  note  or  chord  against 
which  it  is  played  should  be  forced  beyond  the 
normal  sound  of  the  jiassage.  It  is  always  pro- 
portionate ; and  thus  a ft  in  a piano  passage 
will  be  far  less  loud  than  in  a forte  passage. 
sfz  or  sf  (sforzando)  is  more  commonly  used 
than  fz.  o. 
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/TJ.  The  fifth  note  of  tho  natural  scale  — the 
* dominant  of  C,  the  relative  major  of  E 
minor.  It  is  so/  in  French  and  in  solfaing.  It 
ha*  F 5 in  its  signature.  G minor  has  B?  and 
E<?  in  the  signature,  aud  is  the  relative  minor 
of  B flat  major.  G gives  its  name  to  the  treble 
clef,  the  sign  for  which  is  nothing  but  a corrup- 
tion of  the  letter.  [See  Clef.]  The  Greek 
Gamma  gives  its  name  to  the  gamut  or  scale. 

As  to  its  use  in  composition  — two  of  Haydn's 
twelve  Grand  Symphonies  are  in  G,  and  there  are 
several  others  of  note  in  the  same  key  (‘Oxford,’ 
‘Letter  V,’  etc.),  but  there  is  no  remarkable  one 
by  Mozart,  and  not  one  by  Beethoven,  nor  by 
Schubert,  Schumann,  or  Mendelssohn.  Of  Beet- 
hoven's sixteen  Quartets  one  (No.  2),  and  of  his 
eleven  Overtures  one  (‘Ruins  of  Athens’),  the 
Sonata  op.  31,  No.  1,  two  Violin  Sonatas,  and 
the  PF.  Concerto  No.  4,  do  something  to  re- 
store the  balance,  but  it  is  singular  how  much 
he  avoids  the  key. 

G minor  has  Mozart’s  Symphony,  Mendels- 
sohn's Concerto,  and  Brahms's  quartet,  op.  25, 
to  eunoble  it.  o. 

GABLER,  Johann,  of  Ulm,  built  tho  cele- 
brated organ  in  the  abbey  of  Weingarteu  in  1 7 50. 

It  has  four  manuals,  and  seventy -six  speaking 
stops,  aud  is  credited  with  6666  pipes.  It  is 
also  said  that  the  monks  were  so  pleased  with 
it  that  they  gave  Gubler  a florin  per  pipe  over 
and  above  the  contract  price.  He  died  about 
the  year  1784.  v.  DE  P. 

GABRIEL,  Mauy  Ann  Virginia,  of  Irish 
parentage,  born  at  Banstead,  Surrey,  Feb.  7, 
1825,  learned  the  piano  from  Pixis,  Holder,  and 
Thalberg,  and  harmony  and  construction  from 
Molique.  Her  princi]ial  work  was  a Cantata 
named  * Evangeline,’  founded  on  Longfellow’s 
poem ; she  wrote  many  operettas,  one  of  which, 

* Widows  bewitched,’  was  performed  by  the 
German  Reed  Company  in  1867,  and  had  a long 
run.  Her  Cantatas  ‘ Dreamland  ’ and  4 Evan- 
geline ’ were  ]>erfonned  at  Coven t Garden  in  1870 
and  1 87 3.  Many  of  her  songs  were  very  popular. 
Miss  Gabriel  married  Air.  George  E.  March 
(author  of  most  of  her  librettos)  in  Nov.  1874, 
aud  died  from  the  effects  of  uu  accident  on 
August  7,  1877.  o. 

GABRIELI,  a family  of  great  Italian  musi- 
cians. 

1.  Andrea,  celebrated  contrapuntist,  born 
about  1510,  in  the  quarter  of  Venice  called 
Cauareggio.  He  was  a pupil  of  Adrian  Willaert, 
maestro  di  cappella  of  St.  Mark’s  (1527-62). 

In  1536  he  entered  the  Doge’s  choir  ; in  1566 
succeeded  Claudio  Meralo  as  second  organist  of 
St.  Mark’s  ; and  at  the  time  of  his  death,  1586, 
was  first  organist.  His  fame  spread  not  only 
throughout  Italy,  but  also  to  Germany  and  the 
Netherlands.  His  three  best-known  pupils  were 
his  nephew  Giovanni,  Leo  Hassler,  and  Peter 
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Sweelinck.  In  1574  the  Republic  commissioned 
him  to  write  the  music  to  be  performed  at  the 
! reception  of  Henry  III.  King  of  France  ; for 
| which  occasion  he  composed  several  pieces,  one 
j being  for  twelve  voices  in  two  choirs,  ‘ Ecco 
Vinegia  bella,’  printed  in  the  < lemma  Mnsicalis 
(Venice,  Cardano,  1588).  His  finest  work  is 
4 Psalmi  Davidici,  qui  ]>oeni  ten  dales  nuucu- 
! pantur,  turn  omuis  generis  iustrumeutorum,  turn 
ad  vocis  modulationum  accomodati,  sex  vocum’ 
(Venice,  1583).  [He  edited  a collection  of 
4 Greghesche  ’ by  various  composers,  in  1564, 
under  the  pseudonym  Manoli  Blessi,  and 
afterwards  (1571)  acknowledged  his  identity.] 
Among  his  numerous  conqmsitions  may  be 
mentioned — 4 Sacrae  cautioner  quinque  vocum, 
liber  primus’  (1565);  Madrigali,  lib.  1,  a 5 
(1566);  lib.  2,  a 5,  6,  and  8 (1570);  ‘Missarum 
sex  vocum,  liber  primus’  (1572);  ‘Canzoui  alia 
frau cose  per  l’orgauo’  (1571);  Madrigali  a 
6 voci  (1574);  aud  a 3 (1575);  4 Cautioners 
ecclesiasticae’  (1576) ; and  4 Canti  concert!  a 6,  7, 
8,  10,  e 16  voci’  (1587).  In  the  last  are  ten 
pieces  by  his  nephew.  [He  wrote  music  to  the 
choruses  in 4 Oedipus Tyraunus  ’ in  1585,  and  they 
were  printed  in  1588  ; also  a set  of  ‘Moscherate* 

! (1601).  Six  of  his  vocal  works  arc*  in  voL  ii. 
of  Torchi’s  Arte  Musicals  in  Italia,  and  four 
organ  pieces  in  vol.  iii.  An  eight- j«it  Rice  rear, 
edited  by  H.  Riemann,  is  published  by  Augener 
A Co.  See  Qutllen-Lexikon  for  detailed  list.] 
His  organ  music  was  printed  with  his  nephew’s 
in  three  vols.  of  Ricercari  (1593-96).  Andrea 
seems  to  have  strongly  felt  the  necessity  of 
executing  vocal  music  on  instruments.  l’luske’s 
Musica  dicina  contains  a missa  bn* vis  and  no 
fewer  than  ten  motets  of  his,  all  for  four  voices. 

2.  Giovanni,  born  in  Venice,  1557,  pupil  of 
his  uncle  Andrea,  by  1575  already  well  know  n 
as  a composer,1  succeeded  Claudio  Merulo  as  first 
organist  of  St.  Mark's,  Jan.  1,  1585.  He  died 
probably  in  1612,  as  Gianpaolo  Suvii  succeeded 
liim  on  August  12  of  that  year,  but  his  monu- 
ment iu  Sau  Stefano  gives  August  12,  1613,  as 
the  date  of  his  death.  Although  he  seems  never 
to  have  left  Venice  he  was  well  known  through- 
out the  civilised  world.  The  works  of  his  pupils, 
Heinrich  Schiitz,  Alois  Grani,  and  Michael  Prae- 
torius,  testify  to  the  deep  respect  they  all  enter- 
tained for  him.  His  contrapuntal  facility  was 
extraordinary  ; his  ‘Sacrae  symphoniae’  (1597) 
contains  motets  for  varying  numbers  of  voices,  up 
to  sixteen,  and  in  the  similar  collection  of  1615 
nineteen  parts  are  employed.  The  first  jwirt  of 
the  Symphoniae  is  dedicated  to  Count  George 
Fugger,  in  acknowledgment  of  his  having  in- 
vited Gabrieli  to  his  wedding.  The  necessity 
for  the  orchestra  is  still  more  marked  in  Giovanni 
than  in  his  uncle  Andrea  ; his  modulations  arc 

1 Thl*  iMiimra  th»t  be  ld?ntli-»l  with  theOlovanni  d'Awtr*-* 
OithrU-Ui.  wb<>  »m  oiif  of  the  of  thr  Oukn  of  IU v aru  in 

tbatye&r.  ThU  Identity  !•  disputed  by  Klttier  In  the  yurll*  ntejUvn. 
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often  so  bold  and  difficult  that  wo  can  scarcely 
believe  they  were  ever  intended  for  voices.  In 
this  respect  he  may  be  called  the  father  of  the 
chromatic  style.  For  particulars  of  his  times 
and  contemporaries  see  Winterfeld’s  Johann 
Gabrieli  urui  seine  Zetl(1884),  two  vols.  of  text 
and  one  voL  of  examples,  containing  twenty- three 
pieces  for  voices  (from  four  to  sixteen),  one  for 
organ,  and  one  for  quartet.  Others  will  be  found 
in  Bodenschatz  ; Rochlitz ; in  Musica  sarra 
(Schlesinger,  1834).  etc.  Rochlitz’s  Collection 
(Schott)  contains  an  In  excelsis  of  his  for  Soprano 
and  Tenor  solo,  and  chorus  ( a 4),  with  violins, 
three  horns,  and  two  trombones  ; also  a Bene- 
d ictus  for  three  choirs.  Five  vocal  works  are  in 
Torchi’s  Arte  Musicalc , vol.  ii.,  and  an  organ 
piece  in  vol.  iii. 

GABRIELLE,  CHARMANTE,  that  is,  Ga- 
brielle  d'Estrees,  mistress  of  Henri  IV.  The 
reign  of  Louis  X VIII.  revived  an  artless  little 
romance,  which,  like  the  song  ‘ Vive  Henri  IV.’ 
[see  Vive  Henki  Quatre],  recalled  pleasant 
memories  of  the  Bearnais.  * Channantc  Gabrielle  * 
was  not  only  sung  far  and  wide  at  that  royal 
epoch,  but  the  authorship  of  both  words  and 
music  was  attributed  to  the  gallant  king,  and 
the  mistake  is  still  often  repeated.  True,  Henri 
suggested  the  song  to  one  of  the  poets  of  his 
court,  but  we  have  his  own  authority  for  the 
fact  that  he  did  not  himself  write  the  stanzas. 
The  letter  in  which  the  king  sent  the  song  to 
Gabrielle  is  in  the  Jlecuril  dee  Lettres  missives 
of  Berger  de  Xivrey  (iv.  998,  999),  and  contains 
these  words: — ‘ Ces  vers  vons  represen teront 
mieulx  ma  condition  et  plus  agrvablement  quo 
ne  feroit  la  prose.  .!e  les  ay  dictez,  non  arran- 
ge/.* The  only  date  on  the  letter  is  May  21, 
but  it  was  written  in  1597  from  Paris,  where 
Henri  was  collecting  money  for  his  exj>editiou 
to  Amiens,  and  making  preparations  to  leave 
Gabrielle  for  tliecanqtaign  against  the  Spaniards. 
It  was  probably  Bertaut,  Bishop  of  Seez,  who, 
at  the  king's  ‘dictation,'  composed  the  four 
couplets  of  the  romance,  of  which  we  give  the 
first,  with  the  music  in  its  revived  form  : — 

CK*f  • xu\a  t*  (l»  * bri  - «1  • la.  P«r  ■ 06  d* 


The  refrain  is  not  original  ; it  is  to  be  found 
word  for  wort!  in  the  l’hesaunts  harmonicas  of 
Besard  (1603),  and  in  the  Cabinet  on  Tresor 
des  nouvcllcs  chansons  (1602)  ; and  as  at  that 
time  it  took  more  than  five  or  six  years  for  an 
air  to  travel  from  the  court  to  the  people,  we 
may  safely  conclude  that  it  was  no  novelty. 
Fetis  attributes  the  air  to  Eustache  Du  Caurroy, 
maitre  de  chapelle  to  Charles  IX.,  Henri  III., 
and  Henri  IV.  ; but  the  music  of  that  * prince 
of  musicians,’  as  Mersennus  calls  him,  is  so  im- 
bued with  science,  not  to  say  pedantry,  that  it 
is  im]>oasible  to  supjMxsc  the  author  of  the  contra- 
puntal exercises  in  his  ‘ Melanges  ’ to  have  had 
anything  in  common  with  the  composer  of  so 
simple  and  natural  a melody.  Its  origin  is  un- 
doubtedly secular  ; and  there  is  the  more  reason 
to  believe  it  to  have  been  borrowed  from  an  air 
already  popular  that  the  words  ‘ Cruel le  departie, 
Malheureux  jour  ’ occur  in  the  ‘ Chansons  lur  les 
airs  mondains.*  In  the  lx>ok  of  cantiques  en- 
titled Tax  pi  fuse,  A lone  tie  avec  son  tirtlire  (1619) 
we  find  a proof  that  the  Church  borrowed  the 
air  and  prevailing  idea  of  this  song  from  the 
world,  rather  than  the  reverse,  for  the  religious 

refraiu,  „ . „ , 

Douce  vierge  Marie, 

Secourez-moi ! 

Otez-moi  ou  la  vie, 

Ou  bien  1‘eiuoi, 


is  obviously  founded  on  the  love-song  of  1597. 

Such  is  all  the  positive  information  we  have 
been  able  toobtainabout  ‘Charmante  Gabrielle’ ; 
but  the  mystery  which  surrounds  itsorigin  rather 
increases  than  diminishes  the  attraction  of  this 
celebrated  song.  o.  c. 

GABRIELLI,  Catterina,  born  at  Rome, 
Nov.  12,  1730,  daughter  of  Prince  Gabriclli’s 
cook,  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  accomplished, 
and  capricious  singers  that  ever  lived.  At  the 
ageof  fourteen,  the  Prince,  w alking  in  his  garden, 
heard  her  singing  a ditticult  song  of  Galuppi, 
sent  for  her,  and  after  listening  to  her  perform- 
ance, promised  her  his  protection  ami  a musical 
education.  She  was  placed  first  under  Garcia, 
lo  Spagnoletto , and  afterwards  under  Porpora. 
A great  success  attended  her  dehut  (1747)  as 
prima  donna,  at  Lucca,  in  Galuppi's  * Sofonisba.’ 
Guadagni  gave  her  some  valuable  instruction  in 
the  style  iu  which  he  himself  excelled, — the 
pure  and  correct  cantahile.  This  she  was  there- 
fore now  enabled  to  add  to  her  own,  which  was 
the  perfection  of  brilliant  bravura,  with  a marvel- 
lous power  of  rapid  execution  and  an  exquisitely 
delicate  quality  of  tone.  At  other  theatres  in 
Italy  she  met  with  equal  success,  singing  in 
1750,  at  Naples,  in  Jotnmelli’s  ‘ Did  one, 7 after 
which  she  went  to  Vienna.  Here  she  finished 
her  declamatory  style  under  the  teaching  of 
Metastasio,  and  fascinated  Francis  I.,  who  went 
to  the  opera  only  on  her  nights.  Metastasio 
is  said  to  have  been  not  indifferent  to  the  charms 
of  this  extraordinary  singer,  still  known  as 
la  CocheUa  or  Cocheitina,  in  memory  of  herorigiu ; 
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but  she  did  not  respond.  Her  capricious  treat- 
ment of  her  numerous  adorers  gave  rise  to 
hundreds  of  stories,  among  which  one  may  be 
quoted.  By  this  it  appears  that  the  ambassadors 
of  France  and  Portugal  were  both  desperately 
enamoured  of  her  at  Vienna.  The  former,  con- 
cealing himself  in  her  apartments,  saw  enough 
to  confirm  his  suspicions,  and  rushed  upon  her 
with  his  sword,  with  which  he  would  doubtless 
have  transfixed  her,  had  not  the  busk  of  her 
bodice  turned  aside  the  point  of  the  blade.  Sho 
pardoned  the  Frenchman,  who  had  thrown  him- 
self on  his  knees  before  her,  on  condition  of 
her  retaining  his  sword,  on  which  she  determined 
to  have  the  words  engraved,  J fp£e  tie  M.  .... 
qui  osa  / rapper  la  Gabrielli,  etc. ; but  Metastasio 
prevailed  upon  her  to  give  up  this  design.  In 
1765  she  quitted  Vienna,  laden  with  wealth, 
and  went  to  Sicily,  where  she  excited  the  same 
furore,  and  exhibited  the  same  caprices.  She 
was  imprisoned  by  the  King,  because  she  would 
not  sing  her  part  in  the  opera  above  a whisper. 
During  the  twelve  days  of  her  imprisonment 
she  gave  sumptuous  eutcrtAinments,  paid  the 
debts  of  poor  prisoners,  and  distributed  alms  in 
profusion.  Each  evening  she  assembled  the 
other  inmates  of  the  gaol,  to  whom  she  sang 
her  favourite  songs  in  the  most  ]>ainstaking 
manner.  The  King  was  obliged  to  sot  her  free, 
and  her  reputation  with  the  public  stood  higher 
than  ever.  In  1767  she  went  to  Parma,  where 
the  Infant  Don  Philip  fell  madly  in  love  with 
her,  and  persecuted  her  so  far  as  sometimes  to 
shut  her  up  in  a room  of  which  he  kept  the  key. 
Terrible  scenes  occurred  between  them,  and  she 
called  him  on  one  occasion  gobbo  maladeUo. 
Having  escaped  from  Parma  in  1768  she  went 
to  Russia,  where  she  astonished  Catherine  II. 
by  demanding  5000  ducats  as  salary,  a sum, 
as  the  Empress  objected,  larger  than  the  ]*ay  of 
a field-marshal  ; to  which  Gabriel li  simply  re- 
plied, ‘Then  let  your  field -marshals  sing  for 
you  ’ — as  Caffarelli  once  replied  in  similar 
circumstances.  She  appeared  in  London  in  the 
season  of  1 7 7 5-  7 6.  Burney  says  of  her  that  ‘ she 
had  no  indications  of  low  birth  in  her  counten- 
ance or  deportment,  which  had  all  the  grace  and 
dignity  of  a Roman  matron.’  The  public  here 
was  prejudiced  against  her  by  the  stories  current 
of  her  caprice  ; and  she  only  remained  during 
one  season.1  Burney  extols  the  precision  and 
accuracy  of  her  execution  and  intonation,  and 
the  thrilling  quality  of  her  voice.  She  apjieared 
to  him  'the  most  intelligent  and  best- bred 
virtuosa  with  whom  he  had  ever  conversed,  not 
only  on  the  subject  of  music,  but  on  every  sub- 
ject concerning  which  a well-educated  female,  who 
had  seen  the  world,  might  be  expected  to  have 
information.’  She  sang  with  Pacchierotti  at 
Venice  in  1777,  and  at  Milan  in  1780  w'ith 
Marchesi,  with  whom  she  divided  the  public 

1 FSli  U In  mying  tint  *h«  never  came  to  England,  and 

In  thv  whole  of  bU  explanation  of  her  ifwuwrn  for  rr faxing  engage- 
utwula  In  London  He  o)»  rrroiieou.ly  cnlla  her  alater  Anna.. 


into  two  parties.  After  this,  Gabrielli  retired 
to  Rome  with  her  sister  Francesca,  who  had 
followed  her  everywhere  as  seconda  donna,  and 
lived  upon  her  savings,  which  amounted  to  no 
more  than  12,000  francs  per  annum.  She  died 
in  April  1796  of  a neglected  cold.  A beautiful 
little  jiortrait  of  her  in  mezzotint,  now  very  rare, 
was  engraved  by  D.  Martin  in  1766  from  a 
(tainting  by  Pompeo  B&ttoni.  J.  m. 

GABRIELLI,  Domenico,  dramatic  composer 
and  violoncellist,  known  as  ' il  Menghino  del 
violoncello,’  born  at  Bologna  1640  ; first  in  the 
band  of  San  Petronio  (from  1680),  then  in  the 
Burviee  of  Cardinal  Pamfili  (before  1691).  In 
1676  he  became  a meml»er,  and  in  1683  Presi- 
dent. of  the  Societh  Fi  lari  non  ica  in  Bologna. 
He  died  July  10,  1690.  Of  his  eleven  operas, 
produced  in  Bologna,  Padua,  uud  Venice, 

‘ Cleobulo  ’ (1683)  was  the  most  successful.  [An 
oratorio,  ‘S.  Sigismondo  rb  di  Borgogno,’  MS. 
dated  1687,  is  preserved  at  Modena.]  His 
instrumental  compositions  4 Ballctti,  gigbe, 
correnti,  sarabande,  a due  violini  e violoncello 
con  basso  coutinuo,’  op.  1 (Bologna,  1684),  are 
interesting.  r.  o. 

GABUSSI,  GlULIO  Cesake,  a Bolognese  com- 
poser of  the  16th  century,  pupil  of  Costanzo 
Porta,  was  maestro  di  cap(tella  in  Rome  about 
1580,  and  from  1582  to  1611  at  the  cathedral 
of  Milan.  He  was  for  some  time  in  the  service 
of  the  King  of  Poland,  and  died  before  1619. 
Books  of  madrigals  appeared  in  1580  and  1 598, 
magnificats  and  other  church  music  in  1589 
and  1619,  and  1623.  (See  QucUen-Lexiko*.') 

GABUSSI,  Vincenzo,  composer  and  teacher 
of  singing,  born  at  Bologna  early  in  the  19th 
century,  studied  counterpoint  under  Padre  Mat- 
tei.  He  brought  out  his  first  opera  at  Modena 
in  1825,  and  then  came  to  London,  and  re- 
mained there  for  about  fifteen  years  teaching 
singing  and  accomfwniincnt.  After  this  he 
retired  to  Bologna.  In  1834  lie  produced 
‘Ernani’  at  the  Th&itre  des  Italiens,  Paris, 
and  in  1841  ‘ Clemeuza  di  Valois  ’ at  the  Fenice 
in  Venice,  without  success.  He  composed  cham- 
ber music  for  instruments,  but  is  best  known  by 
bis  vocal  ducts,  which  arc  still  sometimes  heard. 
He  died  in  London,  Sept.  12,  1846.  m.  c.  c. 

GADE,  Niels  Wilhelm,  was  bom  Feb.  22, 
1817,  at  Copenhagen,  the  son  of  a maker  of 
musical  instruments.  His  first  instruction  in 
music  was  obtained  from  a teacher  who  esteemed 
mechanical  industry  beyond  talent,  and  it  seems 
was  not  very  well  satisfied  with  the  progress  of 
his  pupil.  Gade  learned  a little  al>out  guitar, 
violin,  and  pianoforte,  without  accomplishing 
much  on  cither  instrument.  Later  on  he  met 
with  more  able  masters  in  Wcxschall,  Berggreen, 
and  Weyse,  and  entered  the  royal  orchestra 
at  Copenhagen  as  violinist,  attaining  in  that 
practical  school  the  rare  degree  of  mastery  in  in- 
strumentation which  his  publications  show  from 
the  first  Through  his  4 Ossian  ’ overture,  which. 
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on  the  approval  of  Spohr  and  Schneider,  was 
crowned  in  1841  with  the  prize  awarded  by  the 
Copenhagen  Musical  Union,  he  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  music-loving  king,  and  at  once 
received,  like  many  other  men  of  talent  in 
Denmark,  a royal  stipend,  intended  to  assist 
him  in  a foreign  journey.  Thus  equipped,  Gade 
turned  towards  Leipzig,  where  by  Mendelssohn 
he  was  introduced  to  the  musical  public  at  large. 
(See  Mendelssohn’s  Letters,  Jan.  13,  March  3, 
1843.) 

After  the  production  of  his  first  symphony 
(March  2,  1843)  and  the  cantata  ‘Comala’  at 
Leipzig  (March  3,  1846),  Gade  travelled  in  Italy, 
and  on  his  return  in  1844,  Mendelssohn,  who  was 
then  staying  at  Berlin  and  Frankfort,  entrusted 
him  with  the  conducting  of  the  Gewandhaus 
concerts.  In  the  winter  of  1845-46  he  ucted 
as  sub-conductor  to  Mendelssohn  at  Leipzig,  and 
after  the  death  of  the  latter  conducted  alone  till 
the  spring  of  1848,  when  he  returned  to  Copen- 
hagen for  good,  to  occupy  a post  as  organist  and 
to  conduct  the  concerts  of  the  Mnsikverein.  In 
1861,  at  the  death  ofGlaeser,  he  was  appointed 
flof-capellmeister,  and  received  the  title  of  Pro- 
fessor of  Music.  He  visited  England  for  the 
first  time  in  1876,  to  conduct  his  4 Zion’  and 
‘The  Crusaders'  at  the  Birmingham  Festival. 
He  died  at  Copenhagen,  Dec.  21,  1890. 

The  intimate  friend  of  Mendelssohn  and  Schu- 
mann, Gade  was  in  some  sense  their  disciple ; his 
earlier  works  showing  faint  traces  of  the  influence 
of  the  former,  as  his  later  works  do  that  of  the 
latter.  Still  Gade’s  distinguished  and  amiable 
musical  physiognomy  is  far  from  a mere  reflex  of 
theirs  ; he  has  always  had  something  to  say  for 
himself,  and  has  from  the  first  contrived  to  say 
it  in  a manner  of  his  own.  His  musical  speech 
is  tinged  with  the  cadences  of  Scandinavian 
folk-song,  and  almost  invariably  breathes  the 
spirit  of  northern  scenery’.  All  his  works  show 
the  same  refined  sense  for  symmetry,  for  har- 
monious colouring  and  delicate  sentiment.  His 
themes,  if  rarely  vigorous  or  passionate,  are 
always  spontaneous  as  far  os  they  go,  and  never 
without  Home  charm  of  line  or  colour.  As  with 
a landscape  painter,  the  fascination  of  his  pieces 
lies  in  the  peculiar  poetical  impression  conveyed 
by  the  entire  picture  rather  than  by  any  promi- 
nent details  ; and  as  in  a landsca|ic  this  fascin- 
ating total  impression  is  always  the  result  of 
perfect  harmony  of  colour,  so  in  Gade’s  works 
it  is  traceable  to  the  gentle  repose  and  propor- 
tion  of  his  themes  and  the  suave  perfection  of 
his  instrumentation.  The  following  is  a list  of 
(Jade's  compositions: — 

1.  NVbklitHp  ktu  OmUb.  Omtarf,  arch. 

1 three  piece*  for  (Una 

3.  Sane*  *f  Affweiv  off  Havmimulrn. 

4.  VoMUk*  iWbtlMcr,  pf.  duet. 

3.  Ftret  »yni|>h<riy,  C minor. 

I Kirrt  MinaU  for  pf.  «nd  tIil  In  A. 

In  HrtrhLuMl,  Overture,  orrh. 
t Sirin*  quintet  in  E minor. 

t Xu«*  I.ie-ler  In  Voikston,  lor  two*uprwjJ  and  pf. 

M.  ■w.'.wl  Symphony,  In  K. 

1L  Mi  Aonf*  for  4- part  male  choir. 

21  Comala.  cantata.  Mill,  choir,  and  oreh. 

VOL.  II 


13.  Five  Part-Moiqr»,  S.A.T.B. 

14.  Overture,  No.  3,  in  C'. 

19.  Thinl  Symphony  in  A minor. 

111. 

17.  String  Octet  in  F. 

19.  Three  pUnofoite  piece*  in  mnreh-fonn  for  four  band*. 

19.  Aquarellen,  for  pf.  two  book*. 

20.  Fourth  Symphony,  in  B flat. 

*21.  Second  adnata  for  pf.  and  vln.  in  D minor. 

XL  Three  TorntUck*  for  orgMU. 

23.  FrUhllnfafantaair,  cantata. 

S*. 

19.  Fifth  Symphony  in  D minor. 

as. 

27.  Arabeake  for  pf. 

38.  Fianoforte  »>uata  in  R minor. 

39.  Nove lletten.  pf.  trio  in  A minor. 

30k  Kri  Ktuff’a  D»n|lit«r  i tivereknd',  cantata,  for  toll,  choir,  and 
oreh. 

SI.  VulkaUtaxe,  for  pf. 

32.  Sixth  Symphony,  in  O miuor. 

33.  Fire  Lloier  for  maJe  choir. 

34.  ldyllm  for  pf. 

39.  FrUhhriffnlii>t»chaft.  cantata. 

3K.  IVr  Kinder  Chrlatahend,  for  p L 

37.  Hamlet,  omaert -overture. 

38.  Fire  mnp  for  male  choir. 

39.  Michel  Angelo,  iDint-rt  -overture. 

40.  Die  hell  iff,’  Nacht,  cautata. 

41.  Foot  FantaaivatUckc  for  pf. 

42.  Pf.  trio  in  F. 

43. 

44. 

49.  Seven Ui  Symphony,  in  F. 

44.  Vet!  Solnedgaiig,  ainUta. 

47.  Elffhth  Symphony  in  B minor. 

48.  Kalamu,  cantata. 

49.  Zion,  cantata,  fur  taritone  nolo,  choir  and  oreh. 

90.  Me  Kreuifahrer  (The  Crnaadrral,  cantata. 

91.  Bilder  d«*  Jahre*.  four  pwrt-oonf*  for  female  choir  with  solo*. 

and  pf.  |4-hand|  accouipt. 

92.  1 Vn  BJawnretaffiif,  cantata 

93.  Novelletten,  four  piceea  for  atrlnf-orcbeetra. 

94.  (Jell on,  cantata 

93.  Soiuiiiertaff  auf  dem  Lande,  five  piece*  for  oreh. 

90.  Violin  concerto. 

97. 

88. 

99.  Third  Sonata  vlu.  and  pf.  in  B flat. 

00.  Pfjche.  cantata. 

61.  Holberglana.  urchewtral  unite. 

82.  Fourth  Sonata  for  vln.  and  pi  in  B flat.  (YoNutliue  im  nordi*- 
chen  Charnk  ter.  | 

63. 

64.  Der  Strom  (after  Goethe'*  Mahomed),  cantata  tax  toll,  choir,  pf. 

obbligato,  and  oreh. 

(In  addition  to  the  above,  a cantata.  ‘ Ha  Id  tire  IWm.'  for  Mil, 
choir,  and  onheatT*.  waa  written  in  IBSS,  but  not  published  till 
1897.  In  1863  he  wrote  a funeral  march  for  Frederlk  VII. ; in  1869 
a ‘ Pefltaanff  1 Kuaenborjr  Have,'  In  1872  he  wrote  a ' Featmualk  ' for 
the  oiienlnff  of  the  Northern  Industrial  Exhibition  at  Copenhagen ; 
lu  1879  a work  for  the  Jublln*  of  the  Copenhagen  University ; and 
in  1883  a com  position  for  the  northern  • Kun*tnermlide  ’ lArtlnU' 
Conireai'  in  the  aame  city.  From  1884  date*  a ' L'ljwn'  march, 
and  from  INKS  a * Fratmarech  * for  Christian  IX. '•  Jubilee.  The 
opera  * MarlotU ' Mem*  not  to  have  been  performed,  although  an 
overture  and  several  numhera  were  published.]  £ j, 

GADSBY,  Henry,  son  of  a musician,  bom 
at  Hackney,  Dec.  15,  1842,  entered  St.  Paul’s 
choir  in  1849,  ami  remained  till  1858.  The  in- 
struction in  harmony  which  he  and  Stainer, 
as  an  exception  due  to  their  musical  faculty,  re- 
ceived from  W.  Bayley,  the  then  master  of  the 
boys,  is  virtually  the  only  teaching  that  Mr. 
Gadsby  ever  received  ; the  rest  is  due  to  his 
own  perseverance.  [He  was  organist  of  St. 
Peter’s,  Brockley,  Surrey,  for  some  time  up  to 
1884,  when  he  succeeded  Hullah  as  professor  of 
harmony  at  Queen’s  College,  London.  He  was 
one  of  the  original  professors  at  the  Guildhall 
School  of  Music,  and  is  a member  of  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society,  and  a fellow  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Organists.] 

Mr.  Gadsby 's  published  works  are  the  130th 
Psalm;  a Cantata  (1862);  ‘Alice  Brand' (1870) ; 
‘ The  Lord  of  the  Isles  ’ (Brighton  Festival, 
1879);  4 Columbus,*  for  male  voices  (Crystal 
Palace,  1881);  ‘The  Cyclops’  ; Festival  Service 
(1872);  Overture,  4 Andromeda  ’(1873)  ; Organ 
Concerto  in  F ; String  Quartet  (1875);  Andante 
and  Rondo  piacevole,  Pf.  and  Flute(l  875) ; music 
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to  ‘Alcestis’  (1876),  and  to  Tasso’s  ‘Arninta* 
(1898).  In  addition  to  these  he  has  in  MS. 
throe  Symphonies,  in  C,  in  A — portions  of 
which  have  been  played  at  the  Crystal  Palace — 
and  in  D (Crystal  Palace,  1888)  ; Overtures  to 
the  ‘ Golden  Legend f and  1 Witches’  Frolic,’  and 
an  Intcrme/zoand  Scherzo  (British  Orchest.  Soc. 
1875)  ; orchestral  scene,  ‘The  Forest  of  Arden’ 
(Philharmonic,  1886).  He  has  also  written  many 
Songs,  Part-songs.  Anthems,  and  Sendees,  and 
musical  treatises  and  handbooks.  n. 

GANSBACHER,  Johann',  capcllmeister  of 
the  cathedral  at  Vienna,  born  May  8,  1778,  at 
Sterling  in  the  Tyrol.  At  six  years  old  he  was  a 
chorister  in  the  village  church  of  which  his  father 
was  choirmaster.  Later  he  learnt  the  organ, 
piano,  violoncello,  and  harmony  at  Innspruck, 
Halle,  and  Botzun.  In  1795  he  entered  the 
University  of  Innspruck,  but  on  the  formation 
of  the  Landsturra  in  1796  served  as  a volunteer, 
and  won  the  gold  * Tapferkeits-inedaille.’  In 
1801  ho  was  in  Vienna,  studied  under  Vogler 
and  Albrcchtsberger,  and  was  recommended  os 
a teacher  by  Haydn,  Gyrowetz,  and  distinguished 
patrons.  He  next  accompanied  Count  Firmian 
to  Prague  in  1807,  and  devoted  himself  entirely 
to  composition.  In  1809  he  was  at  Dresden  aud 
Leipzig,  revisited  his  home,  and  in  the  following 
year  settled  fora  time  in  Darmstadt  to  renew 
his  studies  under  Vogler.  Weber  and  Meyerbeer 
were  his  fellow-pupils,  and  the  three  formed  a 
lasting  friendship.  Weber  especially  retained  a 
sincere  affection  for  him,  took  him  to  Mannheim 
aud  Heidelberg,  where  Gansbacher  assisted  in 
his  concerts,  and  at  a later  time  proposed  to  him 
to  compete  for  the  vacant  post  of  court  cajxdl- 
meister  in  Dresden.  Meantime  Gansbacher  lived 
alternately  in  Vienna,  where  he  became  acquainted 
with  Beethoven,  and  Prague,  where  he  assisted 
Weber  with  his  * Kampf  und  Sieg.’  He  also 
served  in  the  war  of  1813,  went  to  Italyaacaptain 
in  military  service,  and  was  even  employed  as 
a courier.  This  unsettled  life  at  length  came  to 
a satisfactory  end.  At  the  time  that  Weber  was 
suggesting  his  settling  at  Dresden,  the  ca]>cll- 
mcistershipof  theeathedral  at  Vicuna  fell  vacant 
by  the  death  of  Preindl  (Oct,  1823)  ; Gansbacher 
applied  for  it,  wasapj>ointodt  and  remained  there 
for  life.  He  died  in  Vienna,  July  13,  1844, 
universally  respected  both  as  a man  and  an  artist. 
As  a composer  he  belongs  to  the  old  school  ; his 
works  are  pleasing,  but  betray  by  their  solidity 
the  pupil  of  Vogler  and  Albrechtsberger.  His 
compositions  number  216  in  all,  of  which  the 
greater  part  aro  sacred, — thirty -five  masses, 
eight  requiems,  two  Te  Deuins,  offertories,  etc. 
Ho  wrote  also  a symphony,  several  serenades, 
marches,  and  concerted  pieces  ; pianoforte  pieces 
with  and  without  acconqiaiiimeut ; songs  accom- 
panied by  various  instruments  ; music  to  Kotze- 
bue’s ‘Die  Kreuzfuhrer ’ ; a Liederspiel,  etc. 
Two  requiems,  two  masses,  and  several  smaller 
church  works  were  published  by  Spina  and  Has 


linger  ; three  terzettos  for  two  soprani  and  tenor 
(op.  4)  by  Schlesinger  ; Schiller’s  ‘ Erwartung  ’ 
by  Simrock  ; and  sonatas  and  trios  by  various 
publishers.  A song  of  his  is  given  in  Ayrtou’a 
Sacred  Minstrelsy. 

His  son  Dr.  Joseph,  born  1829,  was  a valued 
teacher  of  singing  in  Vienna,  aud  professor  at  the 
Conservatorium.  c.  F.  p. 

GAFORI,  Franchino, or  FranchinusGaku- 
Rius,  born  at  Ospitaletto  near  Lodi,  Jan.  14, 
1451,  a priest  and  a writer  on  music.  His  first 
instructor  was  Goodeudag,  or,  as  he  Latinised 
his  name,  Bonadiea.  Circumstances  led  him  to 
Mantua,  Verona,  Genoa,  and  in  147 8,  in  company 
with  the  fugitive  doge  Adorno,  to  Naples.  There 
he  found  Tinctor  and  two  other  great  Belgian 
musicians,  Gamier  and  Hycart  ; and  there  he 
remained  for  more  than  two  years  till  driven 
back  to  Lodi  by  war  and  the  plague.  He  ]ta*sed 
a short  time  as  maestro  di  capj>ella  at  Monticello 
and  Bergamo,  and  in  1484  became  attached  to 
the  cathedral  at  Milan,  where  he  died  June  24, 
1522,  still  in  full  vigour.  Though  a man  of 
much  learning  and  research,  and  in  some  respects 
a ixxlant — witness  the  headings  of  his  chapters 
and  the  terms  he  coined — Gafori  was  no  mere 
archieologist.  He  addressed  himself  to  the  wants 
of  his  time,  and  in  consequence  enjoyed  for  long 
a wide  and  social  authority.  His  great  draw, 
back  was  his  overweening  conceit,  often  displayed 
in  the  very  titles  of  his  books.  Hawkins  bus 
devoted  chapters  72,  73,  74,  and  75  of  his 
History  to  him,  and  has  given  copious  extracts 
from  the  l*ractica  M oxime,  his  most  imj»ortant 
work,  and  the  Apologia.  o. 

The  following  is  a short  list  of  the  various 
editions  of  the  musical  works  of  this  writer  : — 

A.  'Theoilcum  opru  ariunnlr*  discipline.'  Prancieciu  d*  Dina. 

Naples,  14M0.  4 to.  115  leave*. 

Otrhnr  uni  Becker  qnot*  another  work.  ' D*  Elffctiboi  . . . 
Miwlc-ir.'  *«  published  In  thla  jrar.  Thr  mistake  >ri«a  fn-tu  the 
title  of  the  flrat  chapter  belli*  taken  aa  tl.at  of  the  whole  work. 

B.  ' Theoria*  Muaic*.'  Philippa*  Mauteipitlua.  Milan.  14Wi  Pul. 
S4  I rare*. 

The  9Bd  edit  Inn  of  A. 

C.  'Practice  Muaice.'  Gulllerinu*  Hlgnrrrw.  Milan.  141*1  F*»l. 

Ill  leave. 

Seeker  that  an  Italian  tmn*Utl»n  of  tliie  work  «>« 

publi.hr- 1 by  IkiUnlm  de  Ponte  In  1000.  but  no  copy  la  known  It 
la  pruhubtjr  a in  Intake  an* in*  front  a confuaion  with  H.  which  la 
written  In  Italian. 

D.  'Muaice  utriueque  Cantu*  practica.'  Altfelua  flritanuicua. 
Breecla,  14SC.  Pol.  Ill  leave*. 

The  ¥nd  edition  of  C. 

K.  ' Fraction  Muaiatc  utrln«|ne  Ctntua.'  Bemardtnue  Miaint*  d« 
Papia.  Bnwl*.  IMS.  FoL  111  leave*. 

The  Jr>l  wlit ion  of  C. 

P.  ' Practlca  Muaiuae  utriuKiue  Cantua.  AutfuaUnu*  do  Zaimt* 
de  Portealo.  Venice,  1512.  Pol.  leave*. 

The  4th  edition  of  C. 

[O.  ‘Fraction  Muaicae.'  etc.  Venice,  I.VJ2,  Pol, J 

Mentioned  in  Brunet'*  Manual  a*  the  Mb  edition  of  C.  but 
otherwise  unknown. 

H.  ‘Angctlcnui  ac  dlelnuin  Opua  Muaice.'  Gntardua  de  Ponte. 
Milan  14W1,  IStti  Pol.  49  leave*.  Haln  74W  Inrutlona  an  edition 
dn to<l  1300.  hut  thla  la  probably  a misprint 

I-  ' In*  Harmon  la  M uetooruin  luatrumentorum.'  Gotardna  Pon- 
tatiu*  Milan,  131ft.  FoL  10«  leave*. 

Ilraudlna,  followed  hr  Whither.  Gerber,  and  Becker,  mention*  * 
work  called  • Practlca  Mu* ten  ' aa  published  in  1519  ; but  Prtt*  point* 
oat  that  thla  arise*  from  a loledeecrlptlon  of  I. 

K.  ' ApoWlaPranchlniGafuri  . . . ad  verso*  JoanneiuSpatArlutn. ' 
A.  de  Vlcomeruvtv*.  Turin.  1890.  10  leave*. 

The  British  Museum  possesses  copies  of  all 
these  editions  (excepting  G,  the  existence  of 
which  is  doubtful,  and  the  1496  edition  of  H, 
the  only  known  copy  of  which  is  in  the  Must-e 
Calvet,  at  Avignon)  ; copies  of  A,  B,  C,  D,  H 
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(1508),  and  I,  are  in  the  University  Library, 
Cambridge  ; of  B,  C,  F,  H (1508),  and  I,  in 
Anderson's  College,  Glasgow  ; of  B,  E,  H (1508), 
and  1,  at  the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford  ; of  C 
at  Trinity  College,  Dublin  ; and  of  C and  1 in 
the  RoyaJ  College  of  Music.  w.  B.  s. 

GAG  LI  A NO,  Giovanni  • Battista  da, 
younger  brother  of  Marco  da  G.,  was  born  at 
Florence  about  1585,  and  educated  as  a priest 
and  musician.  In  1613  he  succeeded  to  the 
post,  formerly  held  by  Marco  da  G.,  of  musical 
instructor  to  the  younger  priests  of  S.  Lorenzo. 
In  1634  he  is  entitled  musician  to  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany.  He  died  about  1650.  List 
of  works  : — 

1.  Vorta  mulch#  di  Glnvan-BatUta  da  Oofliono.  Lihro  primo. 
N-.c*tn«-tiU  cutnpuatoe  date  in  tuc*.  In  Vonatln.  >pprw>i>  Alo— iipilro 
V learn  ti.  1(0.  Pal.  pp.  S>,  In  the  HIM.  nulon«lr,  Florence. 
(YeeeU 

*.  I*r  oooeertar*  a 3,  3.  4,  5,  8.  * H roci.  V emtio,  Ale**. 

ViiKrtitl  ISA  38  number*.  In  the  Proeke  BibL  Regeubnrg. 
i El  t ner  ■ 

1 Pmtxui  veMpertinl  earn  LUai.11*  HmtlciliiuM  Virginia  qulnl* 
Toribaa  madulandi  ouct/>n»  Joanne  Haptiit*  a OagtUno  wren.  rn»jr. 
Duct*  EtnuiM  uiuke.  Opa*  tertlum.  VenettU  ipud  Alex.  Vlnaen- 
tiam.  1534.  4to.  13  number*.  Five  pert-book*  (the  Alta*  miming) 
hi  the  British  Muwuhi, 

A n Meondo  llbro  de*  motet!  I a *ei  rt  otto  met  per  ooncertunl 
twit'  orpuia.  el  oltrl  *tnuneuti.  Di  G.-U.  <U  G.  tmulco  del  aemt. 
Unn  Duo*  dl  Tataiu.  Dndicati  all*  ilia*.  Slg.  Marche*#  Carbone 
>tol  Monte.  TenttU,  Ale**.  Vlnceotl.  1643.  4t».  Na  17  * Lauda 
Won'  by  Karra  >U  Ongltum.  B*«.n  port -book*  In  the  llmUu 
Stodtbtbt.  , Bohn.  I 

• Halve  RnC-in ' * tn>  voei.  So.  8 In  Marco  da  O'*  Sac.  Cant.  1022. 
In  the  Berlin  kontgl.  Bib).  M88.  W W contain*  *lx  motet*  in  ncore 
fpnbl.  16431 . and  In  W 35  No*.  424-430  are  aoug*  from  the  ’ Varie 
Muai.be,'  1823,  iBitaar.)  £ ^ 

OAGLIANO,  Majico  da  (1602-1642).  Al- 
though * Fiorontino  ’ follows  Gagliano’s  name 
on  the  title-pages  of  some  of  his  books,  this  was 
only  a way  of  showing  respect  to  the  town  in 
which  he  lived  from  his  youth,  for  he  was  born 
in  the  little  village  of  Gagliano,  a few  miles  north 
of  Florence,  about  1575.  His  father  Zanobi, 
when  he  moved  into  Florence,  was  known  by 
the  name  of  his  village  ‘da  Gagliano,’  and  not 
by  his  surname.  (See  Dr.  Emil  Vogel,  Zur 
Oc.tr/tichtc  dcs  Jlorcntiner  Musiklcbens  von 
1570-1 650,  I'icrtc Ijah rssch ri xt  fiir  Mvsikxcisscn- 
sehnfl,  1889.)  Marco  was  educated  as  a priest, 
aud  studied  music  under  Luca  Bati,  maestro 
di  cappella,  1595-1608,  at  S.  Lorenzo,  Florence, 
learning  to  play  both  organ  and  theorbo. 
In  1602  he  replaced  Bati  as  instmetor  in 
church  music  to  the  younger  priests  of  S. 
Lorenzo,  receiving  two  scudi  a month.  On 
the  death  of  Bati,  Gagliano  becamo  maestro 
di  capjtclla  of  S.  Lorenzo  in  November  1608, 
and  before  1611  he  was  also  appointed  maestro 
di  capj>e!la  to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany.  On 
Jan.  26,  1609,  he  was  made  Canon  of  S.  Lorenzo, 
under  the  designation  of  S3.  Cosinio  and  Dam- 
iano,  and  later,  on  Jan.  2,  1614,  a Protonotario 
Afostolico.  In  the  meantime  ho  had  become 
the  centre  of  the  musical  life  of  Florence.  In 
June  1607  lie  inaugurated  the  * Accadomia  de- 
gl*  Elevati,’  and  singers,  composers,  and  music- 
lovers  became  members  of  it.  From  1608  it 
was  under  the  protection  of  Cardinal  Ferdinando 
Gon/aga.  As  a member  Gagliano  took  the 
name  of  * VAffannato  ’ (the  anxious  one).  The 


Accademia  was  still  in  existence  in  1 620  ; after 
that  nothing  more  is  heard  of  it. 

A great  deal  of  light  is  thrown  on  Gagliauos 
life  at  this  ]>eriod  by  his  own  letters,  twenty- 
nine  of  which  are  preserved  in  the  Gonzaga 
Archives  at  Mantua.  Written  between  1607 
and  1622  the  larger  number  are  addressed  to 
Cardinal  Gonzaga.  They  may  be  read  in  the 
appendix  to  Dr.  Vogel’s  paper,  Viertclj.  1889. 
They  show  that  on  the  invitation  of  Prince 
Francesco  he  visited  Mantua  towards  the  close 
of  1607,  and  it  was  there  that  his  opera  ‘ Dafno  ’ 
was  first  produced  ; probably  the  ]>erformance 
took  place  before  the  end  of  January  1608,  for 
Caterina  Martinelli,  who  played  * Dafno  ’ and 
‘ Amore  * in  it,  was  taken  ill  early  in  February 
and  died  on  March  9.  ‘Dafne*  was  received  with 
great  enthusiasm  and  approval.  Jacopo  Peri, 
after  seeing  the  score,  wrote  to  the  Cardinal 
that  this  was  a finer  setting  of  Rinuccini's  words 
than  any  before  made.  To  the  present  age 
‘Dafne’  and  other  early  operatic  efforts  represent 
‘the  most  primitive  form  of  modern  secular 
music,’  hut  they  were  ‘very  effective  to  minds 
which  were  absolutely  free  from  any  experience 
whatever  of  theatrical  representation  accom- 
panied by  music  throughout  ’ (C.  H.  H.  Parry, 
Music  of  the  17th  Century , 1902).  It  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  Gagliano  had  been  trained  by 
Luca  Bati,  who  wasa  pupil  of  Francesco Corteccia, 
in  the  narrow  contrapuntal  paths  of  virtue,  but 
in  Florence  he  was  in  the  midst  of  a youthful 
band  of  reformers,  determined  to  get  away  from 
old-fashioned  formube  and  to  revive  the  old 
Greek  idea  of  drama  combined  with  music, 
under  fresh  conditions  of  expression.  4 Dafne  * 
shows  unmistakable  progress  in  this  direction  ; 
the  declamatory  recitative  especially  has  more 
life,  a more  emotional  setting  of  the  senso  of 
the  words.  The  work  was  published  in  1608 
with  an  original  and  entertaining  preface  by 
Gagliano,  expressing  his  personal  opinions  on 
many  points.  He  protests  against  the  habit  of 
adding  ‘gruppi,  trilli,  i»assaggi  ed  csclamazioni  ’ 
to  music  unless  with  some  definite  design  or 
purpose,  such  as  showing  the  grace  and  facility 
of  the  singer.  He  thinks  every  singer  should 
articulate  distinctly,  so  that  the  sense  of  the 
words  may  be  understood.  Turning  to  the 
origin  of  ‘ rappresentazioni  in  musica,’  he  passes 
rapidly  in  review  Peri’s  setting  of  * Dafne/ 
Peri's  * Eurid ice,’  and  Monteverde’s  ‘A Hanna’ 
with  expressions  of  the  wannest  appreciation. 
He  gives  practical  directions  as  to  the  perform- 
ance of  his  opera  ; instruments  aeconijmnying 
solo  voices  should  face  the  singers  so  that  voice 
and  instrument  move  in  harmony  ; at  the  rising 
of  the  curtain,  to  urrest  the  attention  of  the 
audience,  a sinfonia  should  be  played  by  various 
instruments  ; the  latter  will  also  serve  to  ac- 
company the  chorus  and  play  the  ritornelli. 
It  may  he  noted  here  that  the  only  instrumental 
piece  in  the  score  of  the  opera  is  a short  ‘ Ballo  ’ 
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at  the  end,  the  rest  consists  of  voice-parts  and 
bass.  Finally,  he  states  that  the  songs  * Chi  da 
lacci  d’ Amor,’  ‘Pur  giacqne  estinto  al  fine/ 

* Un  guardo,  tin  guardo  apjiena, ’ and  ‘Non 
chianii  mille  volte,’  which  shine  like  stars 
among  the  others  (‘  lampeggiano  tra  1’  altre  mie 
come  stelle’),  were  composed  by  one  of  the 
principal  members  of  the  Accademia,  ‘gran 
protettore  della  musica.'  He  gives  no  name, 
but  it  is  fairly  certain  that  the  comi>oser  in 
question  was  Cardinal  Ferd.  Gouzaga  (Vogel, 
Vitridj.  1889).  Later  on  * Dafne  ’ was  per- 
formed in  Florence,  probably  during  the  Carnival 
of  1610.  Gagliano  remained  in  Mantua  for 
the  wedding  ceremony  in  May  of  the  Duke  of 
Mantua's  son,  receiving  on  his  departure  a 
present  of  200  scudi  from  the  Duke  for  his 
musical  services.  He  returned  in  June  to 
Florence,  where  Peri  had  been  acting  as  his 
deputy  at  8.  Lorenzo  ; while  at  Mantua  he  hnd 
found  time  to  compose  the  music  for  the  Holy 
Week  services  at  8.  Lorenzo  at  the  beginning 
of  April  1608.  Gagliano  died  Feb.  24,  1642, 
at  Florence,  and  was  buried  in  S.  Lorenzo  on 
Feb.  26.  A terra-cotta  bust  of  him  is  placed 
in  the  chapter -house  with  the  inscription  : — 

* Marcus  a Galliano  Zenobii  filius  insignis  hu  jus 
Collegiatae  ex  cappellano  cauonicus  ser.  magni 
Etruriae  ducis  musicae  cappellae  magistcrmorum 
probitate  et  doctrinae  praestantia  celeberrimus 
obiit  anno  salutis  MDCXLII.' 

The  comparatively  small  amount  published 
by  Gagliano  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  he 
severely  criticised  his  own  work,  and  only  printed 
the  music  he  thought  worthy  to  survive  him  ; 
but  it  is  also  known  that  a certain  number  of 
his  compositions  which  were  printed  have  now 
disappeared.  For  instance,  the  text  exists  of 
an  oi»era  written  by  Andrea  Salvadori  and  set 
to  music  by  Gagliano  in  1619: — ‘II  Medoro, 
rappresentato  in  Musica  ncl  Palazzo  del  Ser. 
Gran  Duca  di  Toscana  in  Firenza  per  Pelezione 
all’  Imi»orio  della  S.  C.  M.  dell*  Imp.  Ferdi- 
nando  II.  In  Firenze  jwr  il  Cecooncelli.  * 
During  the  Carnival  of  1622  it  was  performed 
in  Mantua,  and  Gagliano's  own  letters  at  that 
time  prove  him  to  have  been  the  composer. 
On  Jan.  31,  1622,  he  wrote  from  Florence  : — 
1 Invio  a V.  A.  Sina.  jier  il  presente  procaccio, 
due  atti  del  Medoro,  V altro  non  ho  avuto  tenqio 
di  scriverlo,  ma  con  prima  occasione  lo  inandero. 
k parso  all’  autore  di  variare  i cold  ]>er  rappre- 
sentarlo,  stimando  che  1*  opera  potesse  riuscire 
troppo  grave,  e percib  ha  mescolato  il  ridicolo.’ 
Again,  ou  Feb.  7 4 Mando  a V.  A.  Sina.  il 

reatante  del  Medoro.’  Only  the  text  by  Salva- 
dori exists  of  an  early  attempt  at  oratorio  or 
sacred  drama  (‘  azione  sacra  ’)  by  Gagliano,  the 
4 Rappresentazione  di  Santa  Orsola,  Vergine  et 
Mart  ire,’  first  jierformed  at  Florence  in  1624  ; 
and  the  music  of  many  of  the  small  works 
composed  for  esjtecial  occasions  must  have  licen 
lost  in  the  same  way.  List  of  works : — 


1.  Di  Marco  da  GafU&no  Fiotmttno.  Il  primo  libro  de'  Madrigal! 

» dnqu«  vod.  N(imn«nU  lUtnptlu.  In  VenttU,  «ppreHu  Angelo 
duiUno.  I 902.  4t»,  pp.  21.  to  Khinlfo,  Prtnctp«d'Hiulti 

A l»»  contains  * Luce  suave  ’ by  Luca  IV.it  I ; and  ' Hcherxu  oott  1‘  sure ' 
with  tbe  second  part  ‘t.'-oal  d'  Atm.  an  *1  lido ' by  (Ho.  del  Torctx  Kite 
part-books  In  Bologna  Hero  Musicals. 

2.  The  name.  Novamente  rwUimjaUk.  Tenet  is.  appiesso  Augrlo 
UunUno  A Fratelli.  1000.  Fire  part- book*  In  the  Boletus  Llceu 
Musical*. 

3.  Di  M.  da  O.  11  saoondo  libra  de’  Madrigal!.  A cinque  vnd. 
N'nVkUi'tiUi  *LatnpaL>.  In  Venctia.  apprwaso  Aigtlu  Uardano. 
IAN,  4tn.  pp.  21.  Dedicated  to  Ola.  dal  Turoo,  (.'aval lire  dl  & 
bUdiiiio.  »hu  ' voile  appamre  da  me  gli  iusegnamentl  del  contrx- 
punto.  ncl  quale  at  il  avansata  eotailta/etc. : Firnuc.  :P>  Aprils.  1894. 
Contain*  one  madrigal  by  Imca  l%»tJ.  one  by  Pietro  Htruxxi.  and 
‘Com*  hat  di  questa'  by  GU>.  del  Turn.,  which  with  Gagliano 'a 
• Fug gl  lo  splrtto ' In  the  saw*  volume,  were  wrltteu  In  iuem<>ry  ol 
Jacopo  Coral,  who  mint  have  died  early  In  1094.  Five  pvrt-huki 
In  Bologna  Liceo  Musical*. 

(.  DI  H.  da  O.  Il  teno  libro  de'  madrlgalt.  A cinque  vocl. 
Novamente  stain  pa  to.  In  Venctia,  apprtwao  Angelo  Uardano.  I'W. 
4 U».  pp.  '21.  Dedicated  to  Cusinio  (‘Ini  ; Klorenxit,  8 Febhraio,  IGK, 
Contains  two  inadrlgnl*  by  Luca  Bati.  one  by  Giovanni,  and  one  by 
birenxo  del  Turco.  Five  |«rt-l>ooks  In  Bologna  Licro  Musicals 

S.  Dl  M.  da  G.  11  quarto  libro  de'  madrigalt.  A cloqne  voci. 
Nornmente  atainpato.  In  Vmetia,  apprssso  Angelo  Uardano.  1096. 
4(o,  pp.  20.  Dedicated  to  Don  Ferdi  nando  Uonxaga.  Prior*  di 
Barletta : Fi retire,  1 Febbraio,  1G0H  Coutalna  one  madrigal  by 
Luca  Bati,  one  by  Giovanni,  and  one  by  Loreuso  del  Tami.  Five 
psrt-liooka  in  the  l ams!  stiiiidlschr  Laudeablbl. 

A.  dicluw  dcfmutoruui  quatuor  paribus  Vucibus  oonctnendum. 
una  cum  altquibua  (unebrlbua  modulatlotubua.  Marao  a Gagliano 
au thore.  Venetila  apud  Angelum  Gardamun  et  1‘ntnv.  1007. 
4 to.  pp.  21.  Itedioated  to  Conte  Coeimo  della  Gherardewaa  Piorunse, 
IS  Geimain.  1907.  Hixteen  numbera,  twelve  with  Latin  teat,  four 
i Mad ri gulc ttl  epiritualii  with  Italian.  The  Tenor  and  U«**u*  part- 
bnoka  only  are  known,  in  the  Bibl.  Riccarrtlana.  Floreuiw. 

7.  La  Dafne  di  Marco  da  Gagliano  nell  accademia  degl*  elevati 
lalTknnato.  rappr*»**nt*U  In  Man  tor  a.  In  Fircnie,  apprvwso 
Crlstofano  Marcscotli.  190ft.  Folio,  pp.  IV.  S3.  Dedicated  to 
Vlooenxto  Gonzaga.  Duca  dl  Mantova  e di  Munfcmto  F) rente. 
20  Ottobre,  1908.  In  British  Museum,  etc. 

M.  Il  quin  to  libro  de'  nnuirigxli  a cinque  voci.  Di  Marco  da 
Gagliano  nell'  accademia  dug  elevati  1'  atfanuatu.  Novamente 
stampato.  In  Venctia,  apprenao  Angelo  Ganlano  e Fratclli.  1G59 
la  misprint  for  1908  which  occurs  on  the  title-page  of  each  part-ta.uk. 
but  Is  correctly  printed  n»  the  Inner  Imfi.  4t«.  pp.  21.  I W lea  t«->1 
to  Ludovico  Arrighctti ; Florwixa.  23  Ottobre,  1909,  Five  part-books 
in  British  Museum,  etc. 

9.  MUsa  et  sacrae  cautiouee,  sex  decan  tandae  voci  bus  llairi  a 
Gagliano  Klorvntinl  a c inualccs  sereniss.  mag.  Ktruriae  l>url 
Praefccti.  Florentine,  apud  Zenobium  Fignouium.  191 A 4to.  pp. 
24.  Dedicated  to  Hereu.  I'wnuo,  Mugno  Ktruriae  Duci.  Floteattae 
die  29  Aprills,  1614.  Contain*  fifteen  motet*  and  one  mass.  Six 
lert-bnois  in  tbe  Prueke  Bibl.  Regensburg. 

10.  Musiche  a una,  due  c tre  voci  dl  M.  da  O.  maestro  di  eappclta 
del  aereniwiino  Gran  Duca  dl  Toscana  Novxmsnte  comi*»l*  e 
•late  in  luce.  In  Venctia.  1613  Apprr*a>  Rirciardo  Amadlno. 
One  vuL  In  f«L  pp.  4S.  Dedicated  to  Gio.  Frwuccsoo  Gnuxltd 
Florence,  IS  Ottobre,  1915.  Includes  'Pur  venisti  cur  lulu’  by  L 
Arrighettt.  Contains  the  songs  from  the  ‘Hallo  di  don  ns  tun  he 
insleme  con  i loro  consurti  dl  schlavl  fatti  litieri.  Daniato  nel  Real 
Palazzo  de  Pitti  all’  Altecre  dl  Toscana.  Il  Caiueval  dell'  auto- 
1914.'  Is  In  the  BihL  naxloijal*.  Florence,  etc. 

11.  11  scat"  libra  de‘  madrigal  l a cinque  voci  dl  M.  da  O maestro 
dl  usiqiella  del  serenisalmo  Gran  Duca  dl  Tuscan*.  Al  tnolto  Hire. 
Hlgr.  e Putran  into  cnltcndls,  il  Sig.  Cosimo  del  Sera.  Novamente 
•Umintl.  Stamps  del  Uardano  In  Venctia.  1617.  Apnrveso 
Barthulumeo  Magni.  4 to,  pp.  20.  Contains  one  madrigal  by  L. 
Arrlghettl.  three  'd'  IncerGi,' whom  Dr.  Vogel  thinks  was  prulwhly 
Cardinal  Kent.  Gonxaga.  Five  p*rt-l*»>k»  in  Bologna  I.ioso  M uaicale. 

12.  The  same.  Novamente  rtstanipati.  1920.  Fire  part-books  in 
the  Canal  Bibl.,  Cresisuiu. 

1,1.  Basso  general  is  Sacrarum  cantionom  unis  ad  sex  ileoantan- 
daruiu  v<a.*lbus.  Marc  I a GagUano.  insignis  et  Collegiatae  Kcclestae 
Hancti  Lanrentll  Canonici,  et  muslcts  seienisa  magiii  Ktruriae 
Duds  Fraefectl.  Liber  Hecundus,  Vvnetlis.  1922.  Hub  stgno  Gar 
<tanl  apud  Bart.  M.vgnuio.  Folio,  pp.  4H.  In  Bntiah  Muaeutu. 
With  the  six  other  part-lxioks,  puld.  DU3,  in  tbe  Berlin  ktiuigl. 
Illhl.  indicated  to  Filip|a>  del  Nen>  Fi  reuse.  1 A gusto.  1622.  23 
compositions,  No.  ti  ' -Salve  Regina'  fur  three  voices  is  said  to  be  by 
Olft  Hatt.  Gagliano.  At  tbe  end  of  this  volume,  addressed  ‘al 
briiigui  let  tori.'  Is  Gagliano's  protest  against  Mutlo  KlTrrin's  attacks 
on  hi*  uixdrlgals.  with  the  wish  that  they  acre  more  openly  mad*, 
so  that  he  could  answer  them.  KiTrein  nt  once  pub)isbe<i  leusurv 
•li  Mutio  KflVetu  sriprn  11  seato  liliro  de'  madrigall  di  M.  Marco  da 
Gagliano  maestro  di  cwppeUa  della  cattsdrals  di  Firrtixe  ' Venctia, 
1921.  Folio,  pp.  30,  In  which  he  reprints  GagUano  s letter  with  su 
Impertinent  reply  isee  Parisini,  cut.  dr  tin  HiU  «/</  V >M<yua, 
VuL  I,,  and  Vogel.  F irrtrij,  1*88  anp.i.  a a well  as  fourteen  of  the  mad- 
(ignis  In  score,  noting  at  the  l>ei(tnuing  of  each  the  error*  he  or  his 
pupils  have  been  able  to  discover ; he  aalded  a madrigal  of  his  own  to 
show  what  a madrigal  should  lie  I 

14.  In  Flora  del  Hlg.  Audrra  Haivoiori  Posts  in  musics  da  M. 
da  G.  maestro  dl  cupiwlla  del  serrn.  Gran  Duca  dl  Tosmna.  Rap 
presents!*  n*l  Trntro  del  Keren.  Gran  Dues  nelle  real  I tmtse  del 
scr.  Odoardo  Fsmra*.  Duca  dl  Parma  e dl  Fiacenxv,  w della  serrn. 
Princlpcssa  Marghcrit*  di  Toscana.  In  Ftrense.  per  Zaitold  Flgrtoni. 
1928.  Fol..  p.  144.  l*e*lli-ate»l  to  Odoardo  Famese.  Per i rani po*s«d 
the  part  of  Clori  * le  muslrhe  funmo  tutts  del  Kig.  M.  da  Cl.. 
ecostto  la  |«rte  di  Clori,  la  quais  fu  opera  del  Kig,  Jacopo  Pert,  e 
uero  sopra  dawiiiit  sua  aria  si  son  pustc  le  due  Tetter*  J.  P.‘  In 
M'*lena  MM.  Kat 4 l.se,  etc. 

15.  Re«pon*orU  Malorl*  hehdomaiUe  qustuor  pari  1ms  vocibua 
devautaiMla  Marcl  a GagUano.  Muslces  serrn.  Magni  Ktrurle 
Duel*  Prefeetl.  Venetila  apud  Bart.  Magni.  1(00.  4to,  p.  40. 
lV«lirate>t  to  l».  Alex.  Martlo-Medld.  Florantie  kalendis  MarUl 
a into  1 6'K>  Thlrty-un*  mmilwra.  Four  part-1**ik*  complete  in  the 
Canal  Bibl.  Crrspano.  This  was  the  last  work  pul  dished  in 
Gsgllano's  lifetime. 
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Other  eo»ipi*iliont • Brl  ptator * i IMalugo  di  nlnf*  e pastor* ' . 
Mutch*  til  Pietro  Hencdettl.  Libi»>  prime.  Flurriii*.  1611. 
"Kiev  ►>llng» ' a ima  vooe.  Th«  «uue.  Ubro  Mooodo.  Vttstln. 
U1A  ‘ O doles  an  Liu*  * a 3 Vuci.  Hecxaulo  libra  d«‘  madri^vit  a 8 

md  di  Oio.  *lel  Turoo.  Kirniw,  1614.  ’ N**e»  ijncato ' * ft  voci. 
T*rao  tibro  dr'  uuwirigali  » ft  voci  ill  Filippo  Vjtuli.  YrurtU.  16UP. 

' Lac-1*  ' * H rod.  Hmimlo  Ubro  dr  tuotettl  * 6 e 8 roci  dt  Oio. 
BtUirt*  *U  tia^llwm.  Yenet  1*.  1643. 

The  madrigals  attributed  to  Gagliano  in  4 De’ 
fiori  del  giardino ' 2da  juirte,  Norimberga,  P. 
Kaufmann,  1604,  were  composed  by  Gio.  del 
Turco,  and  were  included  in  Gagliauo's  tirst  book 
of  madrigals,  1602.  MSS.  — In  the  Bologna 
Lieeo  Musicale.  — ‘ Hen  edict  us  qui  venit’  for 
four  voices,  in  score  in  the  handwriting  of  the 
Abbe  Santini.  Folio  score  of  the  first  (1606 
«!.),  fifth  and  sixth  books  of  madrigals  for  five 
voices.  The  score  and  separate  parts  of  the 
Finale  dell’  atto  IV.,  and  the  Coro  di  Nereidi 
c Xapee  in  the  opera  * La  Flora.’  In  a MS.  of 
the  18th  century,  a Messa  a cinque  voci  con 
basso  coiitinuo  ; a Messa  festiva  a quattro  voci 
pure  col  basso  numerato  ; and  a motet  ‘ Viri 
Sancti  ’ a cinque  voci  (the  lost,  doubtful  if  by 
Gagliano).  Dated  1594,  Firenze.  It  is  im- 
probable that  this  early  date  is  correct.  In 
the  Berlin  kbnigl.  Bibl.  (L.  190)  an  18th  { 
century  MS.  with  the  same  three  compositions  ; 
the  five-part  mass  is  called  * Flores  apparuerunt,’ 
and  on  the  four-|»art  mass  is  noted  ‘unica  e 
rant.'  Also  the  Lauda  Sion  for  eight  voices, 
published  1643  (MS.  W.  59,  No.  812,  in  score). 
The  Rcsponsi  per  la  settiiuana  wants  for  four 
voices,  published  1630  (MS.  L.  132).  The 
Resjwnsoria  * In  monte  Oliveti  ’ for  four  voices, 
with  basso  continue  (MS.  6910,  in  score). 
Recent  reprints. — Robt.  Eitner.  Die  Oper  von 
ihren  ersten  Aufangcn,  etc.,  vol.  10  of  the 
Publication  iiltercr  prakt.  u.  theorct.  Musik- 
t errke,  Berlin,  1881.  The  first  and  last  parts 
of  1 Dafne.’ 

F.  A.  Gevaert.  Lea  Cloirea  de  1’ Italic,  1868, 
vol.  i.  p.  116,  ‘Alma  mia  dove’  a due  voci; 
vol.  ii.  p.  116,  ‘ Valli  profondi  ’ a una  voce; 
lioth  taken  from  Musiche  a 1,  2 e 3 voci,  1615. 
The  latter,  arranged  for  the  organ,  was  published 
in  A.  H.  Brown  s Select  Compositions , 2nd  series, 
No.  69.  1876. 

Hugo  Goldschmidt.  Studirn  zur  Ceachichtc 
der  ital.  Oper . 1901,  App.  D.  F rom  1 La  Flora  ’ : 

1.  Coro  * Bella  Diva’  a 5 voci  ; 2.  Coro  ‘Taci 
Pane ' a 2 voci ; 3.  Clori’s  air,  composed  by 
Peri;  4.  ZeHiro's  song  ‘ Eccomi  un  quel’;  5. 
Coro  * delle  grazie.  ’ 

Luigi  Torehi  included  a song  from  ‘ La  Flora  ’ 
in  the  ‘ Raccolta  ’ published  by  Ricordi,  Milano, 
and  inserted  a Benedictus  and  tw  o madrigals  in 
the  fourth  vol.  of  his  Arte  Musicale  in  Italia ■. 

The  preface  to  the  opera  ‘ Dafne  ’ was  pub- 
lished separately  soon  after  1844  in  Florence 
(Parisini,  i.  45).  C.  s. 

GAGLIANO,  a celebrated  family  of  violin- 
makers  at  Naples.  Alessandro,  the  first, 
worked  from  about  1695  to  1725.  His  work, 
like  that  of  his  sons,  is  good  and  substantial, 
hot  it  exhibits  the  same  unattractive  greyish* 


yellow'  varnish  which  was  used  by  the  sons. 
Alexander  calls  himself  ‘ alumnus ' of  Stradi- 
varius,  and  all  the  Gaglianos  worked  more  or 
less  on  the  Stradivari  model.  His  sons,  Nicolo 
(1700-40)  and  Gennaro  (1710-50),  made  a large 
number  of  good  instruments.  His  grandson, 
FKRDINANDO  (1736-81),  son  of  Nicholas,  like 
all  his  Italian  contemporaries,  exhibits  a marked 
decline.  The  later  Gaglianos  established  a 
manufactory  of  violin -strings,  which  to  this 
day  enjoys  a world-wide  reputation.  v.  p. 

GA1LHARI),  Pierre,  born  August  1,  1848, 
at  Toulouse,  first  received  instruction  in  singing 
there  at  the  Conservatoire,  ami  ill  1866  and  1867 
at  the  Conservatoire  of  Paris,  from  Revial,  where 
he  gained  the  three  first  prizes  for  singing,  ojH;ra, 
and  ojiera-coinique.  On  Dec.  4,  1867,  he  made 
his  debut,  with  great  success,  at  the  Opera 
Comiqueas  Fa]  staff  in  Ambroise  Thomas’s  ‘ Songe 
d’une  Nuit  d’Ete.’and  remained  there  until  1870 
playing  in  the  ‘Ch&let’  and  ‘Toreador’  of  Adam, 
‘Mignon,’  4 Haydee,’ etc.  On  March  25,  1868, 
he  sang  Ferdinand  VI.  in  a revival  of  Auher’s 
‘ Part  du  Diable  ’ ; in  1869  in  three  new  o}K>ras, 
viz.  March  10,  as  the  Count  d’Arlange  in  Offen- 
bach's 4 Vert  Vert’ ; Sept.  11,  Barbeau  in  Semet’s 
4 Petite  Fadette,’  and  Dec.  20,  as  the  Chevalier 
de  Boisjoli  in  Auber’s  ‘Reve  d’Amour.’  On 
Nov.  3,  1871,  he  made  his  debut  at  the  Grand 
OiH*raasMephistophelesin 4 Faust.’  He  remained 
a very  successful  member  of  that  comjiany  until 
Dec.  1,  1884,  when  he  was  appointed  manager 
of  that  theatre  w'ith  M.  Ritt,  on  the  death  of 
M.  Vaucorbeil.  His  parts  included  Leporello, 
Caspar,  St.  Bris,  Claudius  in  ‘Hamlet,’  Don 
Pedro  (4  L’Africaine  ’),  etc. : in  new  operas  July 
17,  1874,  Paulus  in  Membree's  4 Esclave’  (Salle- 
Ventadour):  April  5,  1876,  Richard  in  Mermet’s 
'Jeanne  d’Arc ’ ; Dec.  27,  1878,  Simon  in 
Joncieres’s  ‘Reine  Berthe’;  April  14,  1882, 
Guido  da  Polenta  in  A.  Thomas’s  4 Fran90i.se 
de  Rimini,’  and  finally,  April  2,  1884,  as  Pythias 
in  the  revival  of  Gounod’s  ‘Sapho,’  wherein  he 
gave  an  admirable  presentment  of  a drunken 
debauchee  ( A finales  du  Spectacle).  He  also  sang 
with  success  at  the  various  concerts,  notably  Nov. 
19,  1874,  in  ‘Judas  Maccabaeus,’ under  Lamou- 
reux.  On  leave  of  absence,  from  1879  to  1883 
inclusive,  he  was  a favourite  singer  at  the  Italian 
Ojiera,  Covent  Gulden,  where  on  May  10,  1879, 
he  made  a highly  successful  debut  as  Mephis- 
topheles,  being,  in  the  opinion  of  many  connois- 
seurs, the  best  representative  of  the  part  since 
Faure.  His  jiarts  in  I/>ndon  included  Caspar, 
Leporello,  Assnr  in  * Semiramide,’  both  St.  Bris 
and  Marcel  in  the 4 Huguenots,'  Peter  in 4 L’Etoile 
du  Nord’;  June  26.  1880,  Girod  on  the  produc- 
tion in  Italian  of  4 Le  Pre-aux-Clercs’  ; June  9, 
1881,  Osmin  on  the  revival  of  the 4 Seraglio';  July 
11,  1882,  the  title  part  in  Boito’s  4 Metistofele,’ 
and  July  5,  1883,  the  Podesta  on  the  revival  of 
‘Gazza  Ladra.'  He  wfas  equally  excellent  lioth 
as  a singer  and  actor  in  both  serious  and  comic 
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]>art*.  The  Hitt  and  Gailhard  management  of 
the  Opera  ended  Dec.  31,  1391,  on  the  ap]nmit- 
meiit  as  manager  of  M.  Bertrand.  In  1393 
(iailhard  joined  the  latter  as  manager,  soon 
after  the  production,  Feb.  24,  of  the  successful 
ballet  ‘ Maladetta,’  scenario  by  himself,  music 
by  Paid  Vidal,  and  on  the  death  of  his  partner, 
Dec.  30,  1899,  became  sole  manager.  The  chief 
features  of  his  career  were  the  production  of 
Wagner's  ojwras,  viz.  * Lohengrin,’  Sept.  16, 
1891;  ‘ W alkyrie, ’ May  12,  1893;  revival  of 
‘ Taiinhauser,’  May  13,  1895  ; ‘ Meistersinger,’ 
Nov.  10, 1897  ; ‘Siegfried,’ Jan.  3,  1902;  Verdi's 
‘ Rigoletto ’ and 4 Otello ’ ; Leoncavallo's* Paillasse’ 
(Pagliacci),  Mozart's  * Seraglio’ (1903).  Of  native 
composers,  Gounod's  ‘ Roineo’at  the  Grand  Opera, 
MehuTs  ‘Joseph’  ami  Berlioz’s  1 Prise  do  Troie’ 
(Nov.  15,  1899).  Of  more  modern  composers: 
Beyer's  ‘Sigurd’  (1885);  and  ‘La  Statue’ 
(1903);  Massenet's  ‘ Le  Cid ' (1885);  ‘ Le 
Mage’  (1891);  ‘Thais’  (1894):  Saint-Saens’s 
* Ascanio  ’ (1890)  ; ami  ' Lcs  Barbaree ’ (1901); 
Paladilhe's  ‘Patris*  (1886);  Bourgault-Ducoud- 
ray’s 4 Thamara  ’(1891);  Chabrier's  ‘ Gwendoline  ’ 
(1893);  Marcchal's  ‘ Ih'idamie  ’ (1893);  Le- 
febvre's  * Djelma  ’ (1894);  Augusta  Holmes’s 
‘Montagne  Noire’  (1895);  Duvemoy’s  ‘Helle’ 
(1896);  Bruneau's  ‘Messidor’  (1897);  Rous-  j 
seau's  ‘ Cloche  du  Rhin  ’ and  Vidal's  ‘ Bur- 
gondo  ’ (1898);  Chabrier's  ‘Brians’  (1899); 
Joncieres’s  ‘ Lancelot  ’ (1900)  ; Xavier  Leroux’s 
‘ Astarte  * (1901);  Hillcmacher’s  1 Orsola  ’ 

(1902);  D’lndy’s  ‘L’Etranger’  (1903),  and 
Erlanger’s  ‘Fils  de  l'Etoile  ’ (1 904).  Ballet*  : 
Messager’s  4 Deux  Pigeons  ’ (1885)  ; Wormser’s 
‘L’Etoile’  (1897),  and  Duvernoy's  ‘Bacchus’ 
(1902),  etc.  Besides  the  ballet  mentioned 
above,  M.  Gailhard  wrote  the  libretto  with 
M.  Gheussi,  the  libretto  of  Paul  Vidal’s 
‘Guernica,’  produced  at  the  Ojtcra  Comique 
ill  1895,  which  met  with  no  success,  but  ob- 
tained the  Prix  Monhinnc  in  1896.  Among 
the  artists  who  began  their  career  at  the  Op&f 
under  M.  Guil hard’s  management  may  be  men- 
tioned Mmes.  Rose  Caron,  Melba,  Eaines,  Breval, 
Acktc,  Region,  MM.  Alvarez,  Salc/.a,  Renaud, 
Delinas,  the  Do  Reszko  brothers,  and  the  Grease 
father  and  son.  On  July  6,  1886,  he  was  ap- 
pointed a chevalier  of  the  Legion  d'honneur.  A.  c. 

GALEAZZI,  Fhanorsco,  a violin  player, 
born  at  Turin  in  1738  (Fetis  says  1768)  and 
for  many  years  leader  of  the  band  at  the  Teatro 
Valle  at  Rome.  He  deserves  special  notice,  not 
so  much  as  a composer  of  numerous  instrumental 
works,  os  the  author  of  one  of  the  earliest 
methodical  instruction -books  for  the  violin, 
which  bears  the  title  of  Element i Uorico-praUici 
di  muxica,  con  un  xaggio  sojyra  V arte  di  suonare 
il  riolino  analizxata , Roma,  1791  e 1796.  He 
died,  according  to  Fetis,  in  1819.  i*.  I). 

GALILEI,  Vincrkso.  Among  the  little  group 
of  philosophic  dilettanti  who  were  accustomed 
to  meet  in  the  Palace  of  Giovanni  Bardi  at 


Florence,  during  the  closing  years  of  the  16th 
century,  no  tigurc  stands  forth  with  greater 
prominence  than  that  of  Vincenzo  Galilei, 
the  father  of  Galileo  Galilei,  the  great  astro- 
nomer. This  enthusiastic  apostle  of  artistic  pro- 
gress— or  retrogression  ? — was  bom,  at  Florence, 
circa  1533  ; ami,  after  studying  music,  at  Venice, 
under  Zarlino,  attained,  in  later  life,  considerable 
reputation  as  a Lutenist.  We  shall,  however, 
do  him  no  injustice  if  we  describe  him  as  a literary 
savant  of  high  general  culture,  but  a very  im- 
perfectly-educated musician. 

When  the  great  question  of  the  resuscitation 
of  the  Classical  Drama,  on  the  principles  adopted 
by  the  Greek  Tragedians,  was  debated  at  the 
Palazzo  Bardi,  Galilei  took  an  active  part  in 
the  discussion  ; and,  according  to  Giov.  Batt. 
Doni,  was  the  first  who  composed  melodies  for 
a single  voice — i.e.  after  the  mauuer  of  the  then 
nascent  Monodic  School.  His  first  attempt  was 
a Cantata,  entitled  ‘ II  Conte  Ugolino,’  which 
ho  himself  sang,  very  sweetly,  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  a viol.  This  essay  pleased  very  much, 
though  some  laughed  at  it — notwithstanding 
which,  Galilei  followed  it  up  by  setting  a portion 
of  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  in  the  same 
style.  Qu&drio  also  speaks  of  his  Intermezzi  ; 
but  no  trace  of  these,  or  of  the  Monodic  Can- 
tata, can  now  be  discovered. 

Vincenzo  Gulilei’s  writings  on  subjects  con- 
nected with  Art  are,  however,  of  great  interest. 
One  of  these  —a  Dialogue,  entitled  II  Fronimo 
(Venice,  1568) — is  especially  valuable,  as  throw- 
ing considerable  light  on  the  form  of  Tablature 
employed  by  the  Italian  Lutenists,  and  their 
method  of  timing  the  instrument,  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  16th  century.  Another  important 
work,  entitled  Bialogo  di  V,  O.  . . . della 
musica  antica  e moderna  ....  contra  Gius. 
Zarlino  (Florence,  1581),  was  produced  by  some 
remarks  made  by  Zarlino,  in  his  Istitutumi 
armonichc  (Venice,  1558),  and  Dimostrationi 
a rmoniche  (Venice,  1571),  concerning  the  Syn- 
tonous  Diatonic  Scale  of  Claudius  Ptolomy, 
which  lie  preferred  to  all  other  Sections  of  the 
Canon,  anil  which  Galilei  rejected,  in  favour  of 
the  Pythagorean  immutable  system.  It  is  im- 
possible to  believe  that  Galilei  ever  really  tuned 
his  lute  on  the  Pythagorean  system,  which  waa 
equally  incomjiatible  with  the  character  of  the 
: inst  rument  and  the  characteristics  of  the  Monodic 
School.  Moreover,  Zarlino  himself  preferred 
that  the  lute  should  be  tuned  with  twelve  equal 
semitones  to  the  octave.  But  Galilei,  whose 
prejudices  were  strong  enough  to  overthrow  his 
reason,  followed  up  this  attack  by  another, 
entitled  Discorso  di  V.  O.  . . . inform  al- 
I’  ope re  di  messer  Gioscffo  Zarlino  da  Chioggict 
(Florence,  1589),  and  a second  edition  of  the 
Dialogo  (Florence, ' 1602).  In  these  works,  ho 
argues  the  subject  with  great  acrimony  : but, 
the  scale  advocated  by  Zarlino  represents  the 
only  form  of  Just  Intonation  now  adopted  by 
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any  European  theorist ; and  the  scale  he 
advocated  lor  the  lute  is  the  only  one  now  used 
for  the  pianoforte,  the  organ,  and  temjiered 
instruments  of  every  kind.  The  Diaiogo  con- 
tains, however,  much  interesting  matter,  but 
very  slightly  connected  with  the  controversy 
with  Zarlino  ; for  instance,  the  text  and  musical 
notation  of  the  three  ajiocryphal  Greek  Hymns, 
to  Apollo,  Calliope,  and  Nemesis,  which  have 
since  given  rise  to  so  much  speculation,  and  so 
many  contradictory  theories. 

Vincenzo  Galilei  died  at  Florence  towards 
the  close  of  the  16th  century,  or  beginning  of 
the  17th.  w.  s.  iu 

GALIMATHIAS.  A French  term  of  very 
doubtful  derivation  (Littre),  meaning  a confused 
unintelligible  affair.  ‘ Galimatliias  musicum’ 
is  a comic  piece  of  music  for  orchestra  with 
clavier  and  other  instruments  obbligato,  com- 
posed by  Mozart  in  1766  at  the  Hague,  for  the 
festivities  at  the  coming  of  age  of  William  of 
Orange  the  Fifth  (March  8).  Mozart,  then  on 
his  road  from  London,  was  just  ten  years  old. 
The  piece  is  in  thirteen  short  numbers  ending 
with  a variation  on  the  Dutch  national  air  of 
* Wilhelmus  von  Nassau.’  (Kiichel,  No.  32; 
O.  J&hn,  2nd  ed.  i.  44.)  In  a letter  of  Feb.  6, 
1783,  Mozart  speaks  of  a galimatliias  o]>era 
— ‘ Callus  can  tans,  in  arbore  sedens,  gigirigi 
faciens.*  o. 

GALIN.  8ce  Chkv£,  vol.  i.  p.  513. 

GALITZIN,  Nicolas  Borissovich,  a Rus- 
sian Prince  who  is  immortalised  by  the  dedication 
to  him  by  Beethoven  of  an  overture  (op.  124) 
and  three  quartets  (opp.  127,  130,  132).  Of  his 
birth  nothing  is  known  ; he  died  on  his  estates 
in  the  province  of  Kurski  in  1866.  In  1804-6 
he  was  in  Vienna,  and  doubtless  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Beethoven  and  his  music  at 
the  house  of  Count  Rasoumowsky,  the  Russian 
ambassador,  for  whom  at  that  very  date  Beet- 
hoven wrote  the  three  quartets  (op.  59)  and  at 
that  of  the  Count  von  Browne,  an  officer  in  the 
Russian  service,  for  whom  Bcethoveu  had  written 
several  works  (opp.  9,  10,  22,  etc.).  In  1816 
Moscheles  met  him  at  Carlsbad,  and  sjieaks  of 
him  as  a practical  musician  ( Lrben , i.  27).  In 
1822  he  was  married  and  living  in  Petersburg 
in  very  musical  society,  his  wife  ail  accomplished 
pianoforte  player  aud  he  himself  a violoncellist 
and  an  enthusiastic  amateur.  At  this  time,  Nov. 
9,  1 822,  he  1 writes  to  Beethoven  a letter  full  of 
devotion,  proposing  that  he  shall  compose  three 
new  quartets  at  his  own  price,  to  be  dedicated 
to  the  Prince.  Beethoven  accepts  the  offer  (by 
letter,  Jan.  25,  1823),  and  fixes  50  ducats  (say 
£23)  per  quartet  as  the  price.  Feb.  19,  the 
Prince  replies,  that  he  has  ‘given  an  order’  for 
50  ducats  to  his  banker,  and  will  immediately 
remit  100  more  for  the  two  others.  May  5, 
1823,  he  writes  again,  ‘you  ought  to  have  re- 

i [Uf  lrtt«n  here  referred  to  tmv*  not  yet  il903'  been  printed  In 
Dcltcre'*  r*v|*«ntl  edition  of  ThAjor’o  Jlfcyra/Ay  of  Bntkooon  J 


ceived  the  50  ducats  fixed  for  the  first  quartet. 
As  soon  as  it  is  complete  you  can  sell  it  to  any 
publisher  you  choose — all  I ask  is  the  dedication 
and  a MS.  copy.  Pray  begin  the  second,  and 
when  you  inform  me  you  have  dono  so  I will 
forward  another  50  ducats.’ 

From  this  time  the  correspondence  continues 
till  Beethoven’s  death.  Galitzin’s  further  letters 
—in  French,  fourteen  in  number — are  full  of 
enthusiasm  for  Beethoven,  pressing  money  and 
services  U]>on  him,  offering  to  subscribe  for  mass, 
symphony,  and  overture,  and  volunteering  his 
willingness  to  wait  for  ‘ the  moments  of  inspira- 
tion.’ In  fact  he  had  to  wait  a long  time.  The 
first  quartet  (in  Kb,  up.  127)  was  first  played 
at  Vienna,  March  6,  1825,  and  is  acknowledged 
by  the  Prince  on  April  29.  The  second  (in  A 
minor,  op.  132)  was  first  played  Nov.  6,  1825, 
and  the  third  (in  Bj>,  op.  130)  on  March  21, 
1826.  These  were  received  by  the  Prince  to- 
gether, and  were  acknowleged  by  him  Nov.  22, 
1826.  He  also  received  a MS.  copy  of  the  Mass 
in  D and  printed  copies  of  the  Ninth  Symphony 
and  of  the  two  overtures  in  C,  the  one  (op.  124) 
dedicated  to  him,  the  other  (op.  115)  dedicated 
to  Count  Radzivill.  Thus  the  whole  claim 
against  him  was—  Quartets,  150  ducats  ; Over- 
ture (op.  1 15),  25  ducats ; Mass,  50  ducats ; loss 
on  exchange,  4 ducats  ; total,  229  ducats,  not 
including  various  other  pieces  of  music  sent.  On 
the  other  hand  he  appears,  notwithstanding  all 
his  promises,  to  have  paid,  up  to  the  time  of 
Beethoven’s  death,  only  104  ducats.  It  should 
lie  said  that  in  1826  war  and  insurrections  had 
broken  out  in  Russia,  which  occupied  the  Prince 
aud  obliged  him  to  live  away  from  Petersburg, 
and  also  put  him  to  embarrassing  expenses. 
After  the  peace  of  Adrianople  (8ept.  14,  1829), 
when  Beethoven  had  been  dead  some  years,  a 
correspondence  was  opened  with  him  by  Hotaoh- 
evar,  Carl  van  Beethoven’s  guardian,  which 
resulted  in  1832  in  a further  payment  of  SO 
ducats,  making  a total  of  154.  Carl  still  urges 
his  claim  for  75  more  to  make  up  the  150 
for  the  quartets,  which  Galitzin  in  1 835  promises 
to  pay,  but  never  does.  In  1852,  roused  by 
Schlindlers  statement  of  the  affair  (ed.  i.,  pp. 
162, 163),  lie  writes  to  the  QazctU  Musical* of  July 
21,  1852,  a letterstating  correctly  the  sum  paid, 
but  incorrectly  laying  it  all  to  the  account  of 
the  quartets.  Other  letters  passed  between  him 
and  Carl  Beethoven,  but  they  are  not  essential 
to  the  elucidation  of  the  transactions. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Galitzin’s  inten- 
tions were  excellent,  that  the  world  ow  es  to  him 
the  existence  of  the  three  quartets,  and  that  ho 
was  lavish  of  admiration  and  promises  to  pay. 
No  doubt,  too,  he  had  to  wait  a long  while,  and 
to  undergo  a great  deal  of  disappointment,  but 
this  he  ought  to  have  known  was  inevitable  in 
dealing  with  a man  of  Beethoven’s  temperament, 
whose  mode  of  production  has  been  elsewhere 
shown  to  have  been  so  slow  and  uncertain.  For 
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the  payments  of  50  and  25  ducats  he  had  more 
than  ample  compensation  in  the  copies  of  the 
Mass  and  the  Overture,  the  pleasure  he  derived 
from  them,  and  the  credit  and  importance  they 
must  have  given  him  in  the  musical  circles  of 
Russia.  For  the  copies  of  Sonatas,  Overture 
(op.  115),  Terzet,  and  other  works  sent  him  by 
Beethoven,  he  appears  to  have  paid  nothing, 
nor  can  he  justly  demur  to  Beethoven’s  having 
sold  the  quartets  to  publishers,  or  performed 
them  in  public,  after  the  carte  blanche  which 
he  gives  him  in  his  third  letter,  whore  all  he 
stipulated  for  was  the  dedication  and  a MS.  copy. 

The  son  of  the  preceding,  Prince  George 
Galitzin,  was  bom  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1823, 
and  died  in  Sept.  1872.  He  was  not  only  a 
great  lover  of  music,  like  his  father,  but  was  a 
composer  of  various  works  for  orchestra,  chamber, 
and  voices,  and  an  able  conductor.  In  1842  he 
founded  in  Moscow  a choir  of  seventy  boys, 
whom  he  fed,  clothed,  and  educated.  It  was 
for  long  one  of  the  sights  of  the  city.  He  also 
maintained  an  orchestra,  with  which  he  gave 
public  concerts,  and  visited  England  and  France 
in  1860.  A.  w.  t. 

GALLENBERG,  Wenzel  Robert,  Graf 
von,  of  an  old  Carinthian  family,  born  at  Vienna, 
Dec.  28,  1783,  died  at  Rome,  March  13,  1839, 
has  his  place  in  musical  history  as  a prolific 
composer  and  iu  virtue  of  his  indirect  connection 
with  Beethoven. 

His  passion  for  music,  manifested  at  a very 
early  age,  led  him  to  forego  the  advantages  of 
an  official  career  and  to  devote  himself  to  the 
art.  HiB  master  in  the  science  was  Albrechts- 
berger.  On  Nov.  3,  1803,  being  then  not  quite 
twenty,  he  married  the  Countess  Julie  Guicciardi, 
who  had  been  the  object  of  one  of  Beethoven’s 
transient  hut  violent  passions. 

During  the  winter  following,  young  Gallenberg 
made  his  apjwarance  in  Wurth's  Sunday  Con- 
certs as  author  of  several  overtures,  which  made 
no  impression.  In  1805  we  find  the  youthful 
couple  in  Naples,  where  at  the  great  festival  of 
May  31,  1805,  in  honour  of  Joseph  Bonaparte, 
Gallenberg  prepared  the  music,  which  was  mostly 
of  his  own  com[>osition — three  overtures,  eight 
pieces  for  wind  band,  and  dances  for  full  or- 
chestra. It  was  greatly  applauded,  and  wasdoubt- 
less  one  cause  of  his  being  appointed  a year  or 
two  later  to  the  charge  of  the  music  in  the  court 
theatre.  The  ballet  tron  |>e  was  one  of  the 
finest  in  Europe,  and  Gallenberg  embraced  the 
opportunity  of  improving  the  Nea]>olitan  school 
of  instrumental  music  by  giving  frequent  adapta- 
tions of  the  best  German  productions — complete 
movements  from  Mozart,  Haydn,  Cherubini,  and 
others,  which  opened  new  sources  of  delight, 
and  afforded  young  composers  new  standards  of 
excellence.  Thus  what  the  Neapolitan  school 
had  done  for  opera  in  Germany  during  the  18th 
century  was  in  some  degree  repaid  by  Gallenberg 
in  the  19th. 


When  Barbaja  undertook  the  management  of 
the  court  theatre  at  Vienna  (Dec.  21,  1821),  he 
introduced  Gallenberg  to  assist  in  the  manage- 
ment— an  arrangement  which,  however,  existed 
but  two  years.  Iu  Jan.  1829  Gallenberg  him- 
self became  lesseo  of  this  theatre,  on  a contract 
for  ten  years,  which,  though  at  first  successful, 
soon  came  to  an  end  from  want  of  capital.  From 
the  auturuu  of  1816  to  the  spring  of  1838  we 
again  find  him  in  Naples  employed  by  Barbaja 
as  ballet  composer  and  director  ; and  iu  March, 
1839,  we  read  of  his  death  at  Rome  at  the  ago 
of  fifty-six. 

Gallenberg  wrote  from  forty  to  fifty  ballets, 
but  the  local  records  alone  retain  even  the  names 
of  mast.  We  add  the  titles  of  a few  which  iu 
their  day  were  reported  as  of  some  interest  to 
the  general  musical  public. 

‘ Samson' (Naplesaud Vienna,  1811);  'Arsinoo 
und  Telemaco ' (Milan,  1813)  ; ‘I  Riti  ludiani  * 
(Do.  1814)  ; * Amleto’  (Do.  1815)  ; * Alfred  der 
Grosse’  (Vienna,  1820);  4 Joan  d’Arc  ’ (Do. 
1821);  *Margereta’(Do.  1822) ; ‘ Ismaans Grab* 
(Do.  1823)  ; ‘ La  Caravana  del  Cairo  ' (Naples, 
1824)  ; ‘Ottavio  Pinelli’  (Vienna,  1828) ; ‘ Das 
befreite  Jerusalem’  (Do.  do.);  ‘Caesar  in 
Egypten  ’ (Do.  1829)  ; ‘ Theodosia  ’ (Do.  1831); 
* Orpheus  und  Eurydice’  (Do.  do.);  ‘Agnes 
undFitz  Henri ’(Do.  1833);  ‘ Biancas  Wahl’  (Do. 
1835);  * Latona’s  Rache’  (Do.  1838).  a.  tv.  t. 

GALLI,  Cornelto,  a native  of  Lucca,  one  of 
the  Gentlemen  of  the  Chapel  to  Queen  Catherine 
in  the  time  of  Charles  II.  Mr.  Bereuclow  told 
Hmnfrey  Wauley  that  he  was  a great  master 
of  the  finest  manner  of  singing,  and  was  one  of 
the  first  who  introduced  it  into  England.  J.  M. 

GALLI,  Filippo,  was  born  at  Rome  in  1783. 
Though  destined  for  the  clerical  profession, 
young  Galli’s  strong  taste  for  music  proved 
insurmountable.  When  only  ten,  he  had  de- 
veloped a musical  talent  beyond  his  age,  and 
was  remarked  as  a player  and  acconqtanist  His 
voice,  when  formed,  was  a fine  tenor.  At  the 
age  of  eighteeu  he  married.  Comjtclled  by 
circumstances  to  choose  a career,  lie  selected 
that  of  Ojiera,  and  made  his  debut,  in  the 
carnival  of  1804,  at  Bologna.  He  met  with  a 
brilliant  success,  and  became  one  of  the  first  of 
Italian  tenors  ; but  six  years  afterwards  a serious 
illness  changed  his  voice  completely,  and  made 
it  a bass.  Paisiello  persuaded  him  to  cultivate 
his  new  voice,  and  profit  by  the  change.  This 
lie  did,  and  became  one  of  the  greatest  bassi 
cantanti  that  his  country  lias  produced.  His 
first  appearance  in  his  new  quality  was  in  the 
carnival  of  1812  at  S.  Mosfc  in  Venice,  in  the 
‘ Inganno  Felice’  of  Rossini.  He  swing  next  at 
Milan,  and  then  at  Barcelona.  Rossini  wrote 
for  him  the  |iarts  of  Fernando  in  ‘ La  Gazza 
Ladra*  and  of  1 Maometto.’  Galli  appeared  for 
the  first  time  at  Paris,  Sept.  18,  1821,  in  the 
former,  and,  though  singing  out  of  tune  in 
the  first  act,  achieved  a considerable  success 
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on  the  whole.  He  returned  to  Paris  in  1825, 
and  made  a great  sensation  ; but  his  vocalisation 
had  become  rather  slow  and  heavy.  This  defect 
was  noticed  when  he  came  to  Loudon.  Ebers 
engaged  him  with  Zuchelli  for  the  season  of 
1827,  and  his  salary  was  fixed  at  £870.  He 
made  his  first  apjiearance,  as  usual,  in  4 La  Gazza 
Ladra.'  His  voice  was  less  flexible  than  Zu- 
chclli’s,  but  its  tone  was  deep  and  full,  and,  accord- 
ing to  Rossini,  he  was  the  only  singer  who  over 
filled  the  part  of  Assur  satisfactorily.  In  1828 
Gaili  went  to  Spain  ; thence  to  Rome  and  Milan 
in  1830.  In  the  following  year  he  went  to 
Mexico,  and  remained  attached  to  the  Opera 
in  that  city  from  1832  to  1836.  In  1839  and 
1840  he  was  singing  at  Barcelona  and  Milan,  but 
was  at  length  obliged  to  accept  the  place  of 
chorus- master  at  Madrid  and  Lisbon.  Amiable 
and  cultivated,  Galli  had  but  one  fault,  that  of 
Ltoundless  extravagance.  At  the  end  of  1842  he 
arrived  at  Paris  in  the  greatest  want,  and,  as 
a charity,  obtained  a professor’s  place  at  the 
Conservatoire.  His  chief  income  was  derived 
from  a yearly  benefit  concert,  at  which  the 
Italian  singers  performed.  Of  this  he  was 
deprived  in  1848.  He  then  fell  into  great 
misery,  and  died  June  3,  1853.  > J.  m. 

GALLI,  Signora,  a mezzo-soprano,  who  made 
her  debut  in  Galuppi’s  ‘ Enrico,’  Jan.  1,  1743,  in 
London.  She  and  Frasi,  * after  transplantation 
from  Italy,  took  root  in  this  country,  and 
remained  here  in  great  public  favour,  for  many 
years’  (Burney).  Galli  was  frequently  em- 
ployed in  male  ]>arts  on  the  stage.  Though  her 
manner  was  spirited  and  interesting,  she  was 
little  noticed  by  the  public  till  she  sang  in 
Handel's  ‘Judas,’  1746,  when  she  gained  such 
applause  in  the  air  ‘ ’Tis  Liberty,’  that  she  was 
encored  in  it  every  night,  and  became  an 
important  personage  among  singers.  She  had 
already  sung  in  ‘Joseph,’  1744,  and  she  subse- 
quently performed  principal  jtarts  in  ‘Joshua,’ 
‘Solomon,’  'Susanna,'  ‘Theodora,’  ‘Jephtha,’ 
etc.  She  is  said  to  have  been  a favourite  pupil 
of  Handel  (Cradock).  Twenty  years  later  she 
sang  in  Sacchini’s  ‘ Pcrseo’  (1774)  and  ‘ Monte- 
zuma' (1775).  She  became  the  companion  of 
the  celebrated  Mins  Ray,  and  was  with  her 
when  she  was  assassinated  by  Hackman,  April  7, 
1779.  She  afterwards  fell  into  extreme  poverty, 
and,  alwmt  the  age  of  seventy,  was  induced  to 
sing  again  in  oratorios.  She  ap]»eared  at  Covent 
Garden  as  late  as  1 797.  Lord  Mount-  Kdgcuml>e 
had  the  curiosity  to  go,  and  heard  her  sing 
* He  was  despised.’  Her  voice  was  cracked  and 
trembling,  but  it  was  easy  to  perceive  that  her 
school  was  good.  She  died  in  1804.  J.  M. 

GALLI- MARIE,  CAlestine,  born  Nov.  1840 
in  Paris,  was  taught  singing  by  her  father,  Mcc£ne 
Marie  de  l’lsle,  formerly  a singer  at  the  Paris 
Opera  under  the  name  Marie.  In  1859  she 
made  her  debut  at  Strasburg,  and  next  sang  in  | 
Italian  at  Lislnm.  AWit  this  time  she  married 


a sculptor  named  Galli,  who  died  soon  after  in 
1861.  In  April  1862,  on  the  production  at 
Rouen  in  French  of  the  ‘ Bohemian  Girl,’  she 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  late  Emile  Perrin, 
and  obtained  from  him  an  engagement  At  the 
0|>era  Comique,  of  which  he  was  then  director. 
Here  she  made  her  debut,  August  1 2,  in  ‘ La 
Serva  Padrona,’  revived  for  the  first  time  for 
over  forty  years.  She  made  a great  success  in 
this,  and  in  a revival  of  Grisar’s  ‘ Les  Amours 
du  Diable’  (1863),  since  which  time  she  re- 
mained at  that  theatre  until  the  end  of  1885, 
with  the  exception  of  engagements  in  the 
provinces,  in  Italy,  Belgium,  and  elsewhere. 
Among  the  operas  in  which  she  has  ap|>cared 
may  be  named:  — March  24,  1864,  ‘Lara’ 
(Maillart)  ; Dec.  29,  1864,  ‘Capitaine  Henriot’ 
(Gevaert)  ; Feb.  5,  Masses  ‘ Fior  d’Aliza,’  and 
Nov.  17,  1866,  ‘ Mignon  ’ ; Nov.  23,  1867, 
‘Robinson  Crusoe,’  and  Jan.  18,  1872,  1 Fan- 
tasio  * (Offenbach)  ; April  24,  1872,  Paladilhe’s 
‘ Passant,’  at  Chollet's  farewell  benefit ; Nov. 
30,  1872,  Massenet’s  ‘Don  Cesar';  March  3, 
1875,  ‘Carmen’;  April  11,  1876,  Guiraud’s 
‘Piccolino’;  Oct  31,  1877,  Poise’s  ‘Surprise 
de  l’Amour’;  Jan.  19,  1879,  Pessard’s  ‘ Le 
Char,’  etc.,  and  in  revivals  of  Hcrold’s  * Marie,’ 
Grisar’s  'Les  Porcherons,’  ‘Mireille,’  singing 
the  i»rts  of  Taven  and  Andreloun,  and  as  the 
heroine  Rose  Friquet  in  Maillart 's  ‘ Dragons  de 
Villars.*  As  Mignon  and  Carmen,  the  most 
important  parts  created  by  her,  she  has  earned 
for  herself  world-wide  celebrity.  In  1886  she 
played  with  a French  comjxiny  for  a few  nights 
at  Her  Majesty’s  Theatre  as  Carmen,  in  which 
she  made  her  debut,  Nov.  8,  and  as  the  Gipsy  in 
' Rigoletto.’  She  was  well  received,  but  would 
doubtless  have  appeared  to  greater  advantage 
with  the  8Up]>ort  of  a better  conqsiny.  On  Dec. 
11,  1890,  she  reap]»eared  at  the  Opera  Comique 
— then  located  in  the  building  now  culled  the 
Theatre  Sarah -Bernhardt, — as  Carmen,  with 
Melba  as  Michaels,  Joan  de  Reszke  as  Don  Jose, 
and  Lassallc  as  Escainillo,  in  a performance  given 
to  raise  funds  for  a monument  to  Bizet 

* Mme.  Galli -Marie  should  take  rank  with 
those  numerous  artists  who,  although  endowed 
with  no  great  voice,  have  for  a century  past 
rendered  to  this  theatre  services  made  remark- 
able by  their  talent  for  acting  and  their  incon- 
testable worth  from  a dramatic  j»oint  of  view. 

. . . Equally  capable  of  exciting  laughter  or  of 
provoking  tears,  endowed  with  an  artistic  tern- 
jierament  of  great  originality  . . . which  has 
permitted  of  her  making  out  of  parts  confided 
to  her  distinct  tyjx-s  ...  in  which  she  has 
represented  |>eraonage.s  whose  nature  and  char- 
acteristics are  essentially  opposed  one  to  the 
other  ’ (Pougin).  A.  c. 

GALLIA,  Maria,  incorrectly  called  Maria 
I Margheuita  by  Burney,  was  a sister  of  Mar- 
! ghcrita  de  l'Epine,  and  pupil  of  Nicolo  Hayrn. 

I Sho  appeared  for  the  first  time  at  the  Lincoln’s 
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Inn  Fields  Theatre  in  1703.  She  sang  in  1706 
and  1708  in  ‘Camilla/  in  the  libretti  of  which 
she  is  called  Joanna  Maria.  In  the  former 
year  she  also  performed  the  principal  rdle  in  the 
‘Temple  of  Love’  by  Saggione/  to  whom  she 
was  then  married.  Documents  (in  the  jioasession 
of  the  present  writer),  signed  by  this  composer, 
and  by  his  wife  as  Maria  Gallia  Saggione,  show 
that  they  received  resj»ectively  £150  and  £700 
for  a season  of  nine  months, — large  sums  at  that 
early  date.  Gallia  apjteared  in  Clayton’s  * Rosa- 
mond ’ at  its  production  in  1707.  She  sang 
songs  also  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre  ' in  Italian 
and  English, ’to  strengthen  the  attraction  ( Daily 
Couranl).  At  this  time  she  must  have  been 
very  young,  for  we  find  her  singing  in  ‘ Alexander 
Balus,’  ‘Joshua,’  etc.  in  1 748  ; unless  indeed,  her 
name  is  incorrectly  put  for  that  of  Galli.  J.  M. 

GALLIARD (Ital.  Gagliarda ; Fr.  Gaillarde). 
An  old  dance,  as  its  name  implies,  of  a merry 
character.  'I  did  think,’  says  Shakespeare, 
‘ by  the  excellent  constitution  of  thy  leg  that 
it  was  formed  under  the  star  of  a galliard.’  It 
was  generally  in  3-2,  but  sometimes  in  common 
time.  [It  was  apparently  used  as  a bright 
contrast  to  the  stately  pavan,  which  it  always 
followed.  In  the  Filzwilliam  Virginal  Book, 
there  are  twenty-four  instances  in  which  the  pieces 
are  thus  coupled  together,  often  with  identity 
of  theme,  as  in  two  pieces  by  Bull  quoted  below. 
The  theme  is  as  follows  : — 


The  Quad  ran  Pavan. 

Jik  lr\ 


Vol.  I.  p.  99. 
fr. 


Galliard  to  the  Quadrat)  Pavan. 


Vol.  i.  p.  117. 


It  was  described  by  Praetorius  as  ‘ an  invention 
of  the  devil,’  and  ‘ full  of  shameful  and  obscene 
gestures,  and  immodest  movements/  From  the 
fact  of  its  coming  from  Rome  it  was  also  called 
Romanesca.  e.  p. 

GALLIARD,  John  Ernest,  son  of  a per- 
ruquier  of  Zell,  in  Hanover,  where  he  was  born 
about  1687.  He  studied  couqtosition  under  Fari- 
nelli— uncle  of  the  singer,  and  director  of  the 
concerts  at  Hanover — and  Steirani.  He  soon 
attained  distinction  as  a performer  on  the  oboe, 
which  he  had  studied  with  Marochall,  and  coming 
to  England  altout  1706  was  appointed  chamber 
musician  to  Prince  George  of  Denmark.  On  the 
death  of  Draghi,  the  then  siuccure  >ip|>ointment 
of  organist  at  Somerset  House  was  bestowed  upon 
him.  He  sjteedily  learned  English,  and  com  posed 
a Te  Drum  and  Jubilate  and  three  anthems  ('I 
will  magnify  Thee,  O Lord,'  ‘O  Lord  God  of 
Hosts,'  and  ‘ I am  well  pleased’),  which  were  per- 
formed at  St.  Paul’s  and  the  Chapel  Royal  on 
occasions  of  thanksgiving  for  victories.  In  1712 
he  composed  the  music  for  Hughes’s  opera 

1 Errontotuly  attributed  to  Orvbwr  by  Burner- 


‘Calypso and  Telemachus,’  which  was  performed 
at  the  Queen 's Theatre  in  the  Haymarket.  In  1 7 1 3 
he  was  playing  in  the  orchestra  at  the  ojera, 
having  a solo  part  in  the  accompaniment  of  the 
last  air  in  the  first  act  of  Handel's  ‘Teseo/ 
From  about  1717  he  was  employed  by  Rich  to 
furnish  the  music  for  the  curious  admixtures  of 
masque  and  harlequinade  which  he  exhibited 
under  the  name  of  ]>automime,  and  produced 
several  excellent  compositions  for  pieces  of  that 
description.  In  1728  he  set  for  two  voices,  can- 
tata-wise, the  Morning  Hymn  of  Adam  and  Eve 
from  Milton’s  ‘ Paradise  Lost.’  This  admirable 
composition  was  afterwards  enlarged  by  Dr. 
Benjamin  Cooke  by  the  addition  of  orchestral 
accompaniments  and  the  expansion  of  some  of 
the  movements  into  choruses.  In  1 742  Galliard 
published  a translation  of  Pier  Francesco  Tosi’s 
Opinions  di  Cantori  Antichi  e Mod cm  i,  o sis  mt 
OsservasUmi  sopra  il  Canto  Figurato , under  the 
title  of  Observations  on  the  Florid  Song;  or. 
Sentiments  on  the  Ancient  and  Modem  Singers. 
In  1745  he  had  a benefit  concert  at  Lincoln’s 
Inn  Fields  Theatre,  at  which  were  performed  his 
music  for  the  choruses  in  the  tragedy  of  ‘Julius 
Caesar,’  by  John  Sheffield,  Duke  of  Buckingham- 
shire, and  a piece  for  twenty- four  bassoons  and 
four  double  basses.  Galliard  died  early  in  1749, 
leaving  a curious  collection  of  music,  most  of 
which  is  now  in  the  Henry  Watson  Music  Library, 
Manchester.  Besides  the  pieces  mentioned  he 
composed  music  for  ‘Pan  and  Syrinx/ opera, 
1717  ; ‘Jupiter  and  Europe,’  pantomime,  1723  ; 
‘The  Necromancer;  or,  Harlequin  Dr.  Faustus/ 
pantomime.  1723  ; 'Harlequin  Sorcerer,  with 
The  Loves  of  Pluto  and  Proserpine  ’ (the  second 
title  afterwards  changed  to  ' The  Rape  of  Proser- 
pine’), jumtomime,  1725;  ‘Apollo and  Daphne; 
or,  The  Burgomaster  tricked,’  lumtomime,  1 726  ; 

* The  Royal  Chaoe  ; or,  Merlin's  Cave,’ a musical 
entertainment,  1736,  in  which  occurred  the 
famous  hunting  song  ‘ With  early  horn/  which 
the  singing  of  Beard  rendered  so  extremely 
jKipulur ; music  for  Lee’s  tragedy  1 Oedipus  * ; 
several  cantatas,  songs,  solos  for  violin,  violon- 
cello, bassoon,  etc.  At  the  time  of  his  death 
he  had  nearly  completed  the  composition  of  an 
Italian  opera,  ‘Oreste  e Pilade,  overo  la  Forza 
dell  ’ Amicizia.  ’ 8ir  John  Hawkins  conjectured, 
from  internal  evidence,  that  Galliard  made  the 
translation  of  the  AbW  Ragucnet's  ParalUle , 
published  in  1709  under  the  title  of  A Com- 
parison between  the  French  ami  Italian-  Mustek 
and  Operas,  with  Remarks,  and  was  the  author 
of  A Critical  Discourse  upon  Operas  in  England, 
and  a Means  proposed  for  their  Improvement 9 
printed  at  the  end  of  that  translation  ; whilst 
Dr.  Burney,  judging  from  the  same  evidence, 
was  of  a contrary  opinion.  w.  h,  if. 

GALLICULUS  (probably  a Latinised  form 
of  the  German  Hahnel  or  Hahnlein),  Joannes, 
theoretical  writer  and  composer,  lived  in  Leipzig 
about  1520.  He  is  thought  to  have  held  some 
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scholastic  post.  His  theoretical  work  was  first 
entitled  ‘ Isagoge  de  Compositione  Cantus  ’ 
(Leipzig.  1520),  and  was  dedicated  to  Georg 
Khan,  who  was  then  Cantor  at  St.  Thomas's, 
Utjizig,  and  by  whom  it  was  afterwards  fre- 
quently republished  at  Wittenberg  from  1538 
onwards  under  the  title  ‘ Libellus  de  oomposi- 
tionc  Cantus.'  It  is  G&lliculus  who  tells  us  of 
Rhau’s  composition  of  a Mass  a 12  on  occasion 
of  the  Disputation  between  Luther  and  Eck  at 
Leipzig  in  1519.  He  also  expresses  the  opinion 
which  has  been  practically  adopted  in  later 
times,  that  choral  compositions  for  four  voices 
are  the  best  ; that  lass,  tenor,  alto,  and  soprano, 
are  sufficient  for  all  purposes,  and  that  every 
additional  voice-part  is  so  far  superfluous,  as 
wanting  a definite  compass.  His  conqKMitions 
consist  of  (1)  a Passion  according  to  St.  Mark 
(in  Rhau's  * Harmonise  De  Passione  Domine,’ 
1538) ; (2)  some  liturgical  pieces  for  Easter  and 
Christinas  (in  Khan's  * Oflicia  Paschalia,'  1539, 
and  4 De  Nativitate,'  1545);  (3)  two  Magnificats 
(Rhau's  ‘Vesperaruin  Oflicia,’  1540-45);  (4) 
Psalm  II.  Quare  fremuerunt  a 4 (Ott,  1537). 
For  a further  account  of  the  Passion  Music  see 
Otto  Kade,  Die  nrltrrc  Passionscompositionni, 
1893.  The  part  of  the  Evangelist  is  set  in  the 
simple  Church  Recitative  ; the  other  parts  are 
mostly  ft  4,  some  a 2.  Kade  praises  highly 
the  contrapuntal  art  and  melodic  expressiveness 
of  Galliculus.  J.  it.  M. 

GALLUS,  Jacobus.  See  Handl. 

CALLUS,  Joannes,  called  in  France  Jehan 
le  Cooq  and  in  the  Netherlands  Jan  le  Coick, 
a composer  of  the  16th  century,  who  was  maestro 
di  cappella  to  the  Duke  of  Ferrara  in  1534  and 
1541.  It  is  impossible  in  our  present  informa- 
tion to  say  whether  his  name  was  really  Le 
Coeq  or  Callus,  for  in  the  customs  of  the  time 
the  process  of  Latinising  surnames  and  that  of 
adopting  sobriquets  were  equally  common. 
*Some  comjtositions  of  his  have  been  attributed 
to  Jhan  Gero,  but  he  is  not  to  be  confused 
with  that  composer,  or  with  the  other  (younger) 
composer  called  Callus,  whose  real  name  was 
H&ndl.  For  works  in  the  various  collections, 
printed  and  in  MS.,  see  the  QueiUn-Lexil’on ; 
the  first  book  of  madrigals  by  him  and  other 
authors  was  published  at  Venice  in  1541,  and 
the  motets,  called  ‘Symphonia  quatuor  modulata 
vocibus,’  in  1543.  M. 

GALOP.  A very  spirited  quick  round  dance 
in  2-4  time.  Galojis  have  one  and  sometimes 
two  Trios,  and  are  often  written  with  an  Intro- 
duction and  Coda. 

The  dance  is  of  German  origin,  and  its  old 
name  was  Hojwer  or  Rutschcr — describing  the 
step.  It  appears  to  have  received  that  of  Galop 
on  its  introduction  into  France  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  19th  century,  where  it  soon  took 
root.  Q. 

GALOUBET.  The  French  name  for  the 
tabor-pipe.  The  instrument  is  still  in  use  in 


some  of  the  French  country  districts.  (See 
Lingering  (Wind  Instruments),  Pipe  and 
Tabor.)  f.  k. 

GALUPPI,  Bald  ass  a re,  was  born  on  Oct. 
18,  1706,  on  the  island  of  Burano,  near  Venice, 
whence  he  received  the  surname  of  11  Buranello, 
by  which  he  was  frequently  known.  His  first 
teacher  was  his  father,  a barker,  who  played 
the  violin  at  the  local  theatre.  In  1722  he 
made  his  first  apjiearance  as  a composer  with 
the  opera  of  ‘ La  Fcde  nelT  Incostanza,  ossia 
Gli  Amici  Rivali.'  It  was  performed  at  Vicenza 
under  the  first  title,  and  at  Chioggia  under 
the  second,  being  hissed  ofT  the  stage  at  one 
if  not  both  places.  This  determined  Galuppi 
to  devote  himself  to  the  serious  study  of  com- 
]n>sition,  and  he  entered  the  Conservatorio  degli 
Incurahili  at  Venice,  where  he  became  a pupil 
of  Lotti.  In  collaboration  with  his  fellow-pupil, 
G.  B.  Pescetti,  he  brought  out  an  opera,  *Gli 
odi  delusi  dal  sangue ' (libretto  by  A.  M.  Luc- 
chini),  at  the  Teatro  S.  Angelo  at  Venice  in 
1728,  which  was  followed  the  next  year  by 
‘Dorinda,’  of  which  the  libretto  was  by  Bene- 
detto Pasqualigo  (not  Marcello,  as  erroneously 
stated  by  Allacci).  We  may  conclude  that  these 
operas  were  successful,  as  Galuppi  thenceforward 
continued  to  compose  operas  by  himself,  some- 
times as  many  as  five  in  a year,  for  Venetian 
theatres.  4 Isaipile  ' (1738)  aud  ‘Adriano  in 
Siria  ’ (1740)  were  composed  for  Turin,  and  in 
1741  he  went  to  London,  where  he  arranged 
the  pasticcio,  1 Alexander  in  Persia,  * for  tho 
Hay  market.  He  also  oom  posed  an  original 

opera,  4 Penelope,’  which  was  not  very  success- 
ful. ‘The  genius  of  Galuppi,’  says  Burney 
(Hist,  of  Music,  iv.  447),  ‘was  not  as  yet 
matured  ; he  now  copied  the  hasty,  light,  and 
flimsy  style  which  reigned  in  Italy  at  this  time, 
and  which  Handel’s  solidity  and  science  had 
taught  the  English  to  despise.’  The  next  year’s 
opera,  however,  ‘ Scipioue  in  Cartagine,’  as  well 
as  ‘Enrico’  (1743)  and  ‘Sirbacc,’  was  more 
favourably  received,  and,  though  Galuppi  him- 
self returned  to  Venice  after  their  production, 
his  music  enjoyed  a long-continued  popularity 
in  England.  Indeed  Burney  considered  that 
he  had  more  influence  on  English  music  than 
any  other  Italian  composer. 

In  1748  Galuppi  became  vice  - maestro  di 
cappella  at  St.  Mark’s,  and  in  1762  he  became 
principal  maestro.  The  year  1749  appears  to 
have  seen  the  beginning  of  his  very  successful 
career  as  a coni  poser  of  comic  operas,  with 
1 L’ Arcadia  in  Brenta’  (libretto  by  Goldoni), 
produced  at  the  Teatro  S.  Angelo.  In  1750 
he  and  Goldoni  produced  * Arcifanfano  Re  de’ 
Matti, ’ and  in  1754  ‘ II  Filosofo  di  Campogna,’ 
the  most  popular  of  all  his  lighter  works.  It 
was  performed  in  London  (Haymarket)  in  1761, 
and  the  following  year  in  Dublin,  under  the 
title  of  ‘The  Guardian  Trick’d.’ 

In  1766  he  was  invited  to  St.  Petersburg  by 
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the  Empress  Catherine  II.,  and  made  a very 
favourable  impression  with  his  * Didotie  Abban- 
donata  ‘ (Madrid,  1752;  Venice,  1765).  4 II  Re 
Pastore’  (Parma,  1762)  was  given  the  next 
year,  and  in  1768  ho  composed  * Ifigenia  in 
Tauride ' for  the  Russian  opera-  house,  alter 
which  he  returned  to  Venice.  He  there  re- 
sumed his  position  as  director  of  the  Conser- 
vatorio  degli  Incurabili.  to  which  he  had  been 
appointed  in  1762,  and  had  made  the  institu- 
tion the  most  celebrated  of  its  kind  when 
Burney  visited  him  in  1770  (Present  Slat t of 
Music , L 175).  Ho  died  on  Jan.  3,  1785.  [On 
the  centenary  of  his  death,  in  1885,  a monu- 
ment was  erected  to  his  memory  at  Burauo. 
As  inquiries  are  often  made  by  members  of 
Browning  Societies  and  others  as  to  the  4 Toc- 
cata of  Galuppi,’  to  which  Browning  referred  in 
Iiis  j>oem  of  that  name,  it  is  perha{>s  well  to 
state  that  no  particular  composition  was  taken 
as  the  basis  of  the  |>oem.] 

Galuppi’s  priuci|Nil  claim  to  remembrance 
rests  on  his  comic  ojieras,  in  which  he  showed 
himself  fully  worthy  of  his  more  celebrated 
collaborator,  Goldoni.  His  melody,  though 
attractive,  is  not  strikingly  original  ; but  he 
had  a tinner  grasp  of  harmony,  rhythm,  and 
orchestration  than  most  of  his  Italian  contem- 
poraries. He  is  also  import-aut  for  his  contri- 
bution to  the  development  of  the  concerted 
finale,  being  apparently  the  first  composer  to 
extend  the  final  ensemble  of  Leo  and  Logroscino 
into  a chain  of  five  or  six  clearly  defined  move- 
ments, in  the  course  of  which  the  dramatic 
action  can  lie  said  to  progress.  Ho  did  not, 
however,  realise  the  value  of  gradually  increasing 
the  number  of  jiersons  singing ; and  compared 
with  Mozart’s  his  finales  show  little  feeling  for 
the  imposing  eirect  of  a well-managed  musical 
climax,  although  they  certainly  are  a great 
advance  on  anything  that  had  been  attempted 
before. 

A list  of  Galuppi's  extant  works  will  be 
found  in  Eitner’s  (Jutllen  - Lexikon  ; for  the 
operas  the  most  complete  bibliography  is  that 
of  M.  Alfred  Wotquenne,  Baldassare  Oalup})i , 
itndc  bibliographiqut  sur  scs  oeuvres  dramatiques 
(Brussels,  1902).  The  library  of  the  Brussels 
Conservatoire  jiossesses  several  of  his  autograph 
scores.  E.  J.  I). 

GAMBA.  An  open  slotted  organ -stop,  gener- 
ally of  eight-foot  pitch,  and  of  a stringy  or  reedy 
quality  of  tone.  The  bearded  Gamba  has  a 
frein,  l»r,  or  roller  placed  in  front  of  the  mouth 
of  the  pipe  to  augment  the  amplitude  of  the 
vibrations.  Recent  developments  of  this  class 
of  stop  under  the  name  of  Viol  d’Orchcstre  have 
resulted  in  such  pijies  possessing  a very  small 
scale,  keen  tone,  and  quick  speech.  T.  E. 

GAMBA,  VIOLA  DA  ( tjnmba , Ital.  for  ‘leg’) 
— & knee-viola,  as  distinguished  from  viola  da 
braccio  (i Waccio , Ital.  for  ‘arm’),  or  the  viola  to 
by  played  on  the  arm — is  an  obsolete  stringed 


instrument,  played  with  a bow  and  held  between 
the  knees  : a predecessor  of  the  violoncello.  It 
is  of  about  the  same  size  as  the  violoncello,  but 
has  a fiat  back,  like  a double- Iniss  ; the  openings 
in  the  belly  have  not  the  /-shape,  but  are 
variously  cut,  generally  in  a thin  crescent.  The 
finger-board  was  originally  provided  with  frets. 


which  were  afterwards  discontinued  ; it  was 
mounted  with  six  catgut  strings,  which  were 
ultimately  increased  to  seven,  the  three  lowest 
covered  with  wire.  The  two  kinds  were  thus 
tuned  : — 


The  Gamba  was  for  a long  period  the  most 
popular  of  all  bowed  instruments,  and,  especially 
in  England  (which  by  some  is  believed  to  be  its 
original  home),  Holland,  and  Germany,  appears 
to  have  been  the  favourite  instrument  of  society. 
Shakespeare,  in  ‘Twelfth  Night,’  mentions  as  a 
special  accomplishment  of  Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek 
that  4 he  plays  o’  the  viol-de-gambovs.’  In 
the  pictures  of  Gernrd  Dow,  Terburg,  and  other 
great  Dutch  masters  of  the  17th  century  we  see 
again  and  again  richly  dressed  ladies  and  gentle- 
men playing  the  gamba.  At  one  time  few  noble- 
men’s or  gentlemen's  houses  were  without  a 
4 chest,’  containing  a set  of  four  or  more  gamlxis 
of  different  size,  often  extensively  got  up,  carved 
and  inlaid  with  ivory  or  tortoise-shell.  This 
popularity  of  the  gamba  lasted  up  to  the 
middle  of  the  18th  century,  when  the  violoncello 
began  gradually  to  supersede  it.  Burney,  who 
heard  it  played  by  Abel,  the  last  great  jierfonner 
uj»on  it  in  London,  describes  its  tone  as  4 radi- 
cally crude  and  nasal,'  and  adds  that 4 a human 
voice  of  the  same  quality  would  lx?  considered 
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intolerable.  ’ This  is  certainly  a somewhat  strong 
statement.  In  tone  and  character  the  gainha 
does  not  materially  differ  from  the  tenor  of  our 
own  days  ; and  its  banishment  from  the  modern 
orchestra  is  easily  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
its  higher  notes  are  equally  well  and  more  easily 
produced  on  the  tenor,  while  the  effect  of  the 
lower  strings  is  much  finer  on  the  violoncello. 
The  gainha  was  handled  very  much  in  the  same 
way  as  the  violoncello,  except  that  some  virtu- 
osi had  additional  strings  attached  at  the  l>ack 
of  the  neck,  on  which  they  played  a pizzicato 
accompaniment  with  the  thumb  of  the  left  hand, 
[and  that  the  bow  was  held,  like  those  of  all  the 
viol  family,  in  the  way  now  associated  with  the 
double-bass  only].  Sebastian  Bach  was  the  lost 
great  composer  who  wrote  for  the  gainha,  and 
he  appears  to  have  had  a special  predilection  for 
it  We  have  from  his  pen  three  sonatas  for 
clavier  and  gamba  (B.-G.  vol.  ix.)  and  a 
number  of  obbligato  ucconqianinients  for  airs  in 
his  cantatas  and  the  Passion  Music.  He  also 
employs  it  in  a Concerto  grosso  for  two  viole  da 
braccia,  tw  o viole  da  gamba,  violoncello,  violone, 
and  harpsichord,  and  on  other  occasions  uses  it 
to  attain  special  orchestral  effects,  its  peculiar 
beauty  being  naturally  the  chords  of  six  or  seven 
notes  that  could  be  produced.  A striking  instance 
is  the  exquisitely  beautiful  introduction  to  tho 
Cantata  ‘Gotten  Zeit’  (B.-G.  vol.  xxiii.  p.  149) 
where  we  find  two  separate  gamba-parts  com- 
bined with  flutes,  which  must  have  produced  a 
very  peculiar  effect.  [Fine  compositions  were 
written  for  the  instrument  in  earlier  times  by 
the  Englishmen  Daniel  Norcome  and  Christopher 
Symjieon  ; Marin  Marais’s  suites  are  remarkably 
beautiful,  and  among  the  later  composers  who 
employed  it  were  Telemann,  Aug.  Kiihnel,  and 
Marcello.]  By  the  end  of  the  18th  century 
most  gum  baa  were  converted  into  violoncellos, 
and  for  that  reason  are  but  rarely  met  with 
nowadays. 

Michael  Practorius  in  his  ‘ Syntagma  mnsi- 
cora  ’ (published  1619)  distinguishes  between  the 
* viola  di  gamba  ' and  the  4 gross  viola  di  gamba,’ 
which  he  also  calls  4 violono  ’ or  4 contrabasso  di 
gamba.'  This  latter  one  we  must  suppose  to 
have  l«cn  the  earlier  form  of  the  double-bass, 
which,  as  a fact,  does  belong  to  the  viol  tribe, 
and  not  to  that  of  the  violin,  as  is  shown  by  its 
flat  back. 

C.  F.  Abel  (died  1787),  a pupil  of  Bach,  and 
Lidl,  an  Englishman  (died  1789),  were  the  last 
virtuosi  on  the  gamba.  Burney,  and  Mozart  in 
his  letters,  both  speak  of  the  Elector  Maximilian 
HI.  of  Bavaria  os  an  accomplished  gambist.  A 
Mrs.  Ottcy  (1723)  and  a Miss  Ford  (1760)  are 
recorded  among  English  players  of  reputation. 
[The  art  of  the  viol  da  gamba  as  a practical 
instrument  has  been  revived  in  recent  years  by 
Miss  Helene  Dolmetsch.] 

The  Italian  instrument-makers  made  gamb&s 
only  down  to  the  middle  of  the  17th  century, 


when  after  the  general  adoption  of  the  violin, 
they  seem  at  once  to  have  supplanted  it  by  the 
violoncello.  In  England,  France,  and  Germany 
they  were  made  up  to  the  middle  of  the  1 8th  cen- 
tury. Joachim  Tielke  of  Hamburg  (1660-1730) 
had  a great  reputation  as  a maker.  p.  d. 

GAMBLE,  John,  a violinist  in  the  17th  cen- 
tury, was  a pupil  of  Ambrose  Beyland,  one  of 
the  violins  to  Charles  I.  He  afterwards  in- 
formed at  one  of  the  theatres,  and  was  a cornet 
player  in  the  Cha]»el  Royal.  In  1656  he  pub- 
lished 4 Ayres  and  Dialogues  to  be  sung  to  the 
Theorbo  Lute  or  Bass  Viol,’  many  of  the  words 
by  Thomas  Stanley,  author  of  the  History  of 
Philosophy.  In  1659  he  published  a second 
book  entitled  ‘Ayres  and  Dialogues  for  One, 
Two,  and  Three  Voyces.’  [At  the  Restoration 
he  became  4musitian  on  the  cornet’  in  the 
Chapel  Royal ; he  lost  all  his  property  in  the 
tiro  of  London  ; and  in  1674  his  name  ap]>ears 
as  one  of  the  musiciaus-in-ordinary.  He  died 
in  1687. — Diet,  of  Nat.  Biog. ] w.  h.  h. 

GAMUT,  the  name  of  a complicated  plan  of 
the  musical  scale  (from  G to  «"),  which  was  in 
use  as  long  as  the  system  of  the 
hexachord*  was  recognised  ; it  is  a 
contraction  of  4 gamma  ut,’  the 
Greek  letter  being  used  to  denote 
the  first  note,  or  4 Ut  ’ of  the  lowest 
hexachord,  the  lowest  note  of  the 
l»ass  stave.  This  was  the  starting- 
point  of  the  first  hexachord,  and 
the  use  of  the  Gamut  seems  to  have 
been  as  a kind  of  jnemoria  techniea 
in  changing  from  one  hexachord  to 
another,  according  to  the  principles 
of  Mutation.  It  may  be  remarked 
that  a useful  part  of  the  Tonic 
Sol-Fa  system,  by  which,  in  modu- 
lating from  the  tonic  to  the  domin- 
ant, for  instance,  the  4 soh  ’ of  one 
bar  becomes  the  4 do  ’ of  the  next, 
is  a survival  of  tho  principle  for  which  the 
Gamut  existed.  The  Gamut  may,  indeed,  be 
regarded  as  the  ancestor  of  the  T.8.F.  Modu- 
lator. See  Hrxachokd  and  Tonic  Sol-Fa. 
The  word  4 Gamut  ’ was  sometimes  loosely  used 
for  the  whole  range  of  a voice  or  instrument, 
in  the  modern  sense  of  4 compass.’  4 Gamut  G ’ 
is  the  organ-builders’  name  for  the  note  G of 
the  bass  clef ; and  in  the  old  English  church 
writers,  ‘Gamut,’  ‘A  re,’  ‘E  la  mi,’  and  4F 
fa  ut  * are  used  to  denote  the  keys  of  the  com- 
positions. Without  some  practical  knowledge 
of  the  Gamut,  the  point  of  the  scene  in  ‘ The 
Taming  of  the  Shrew  ’ (ii.  1)  between  Bianca  and 
Hortensio,  must  be  in  great  measure  lost.  The 
words  ‘one  cliff,  two  notes  have  I,’  as  will  be 
seen  at  once  in  the  annexed  reproduction  of  tho 
Gamut,  refer  to  the  fact  that  the  note  B was 
expressed  by  a natural  and  a flat,  being  in  the 
former  case  tho  third  or  ‘ mi  ’ of  the  hexachord 
beginning  on  G,  and  in  the  latter  the  fourth, 
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or  1 fa,’  of  the  hexachord  loginning  on  F.  This 
small  circumstance  was  the  commencement  of 
tlio  system  of  accidentals,  and  thus  opened  the 
door  for  modern  modulation.  M. 

GANDO,  Nicolas,  type  founder,  bom  at 
Geneva  early  in  the  18th  century,  resided  first 
in  Berne  and  then  in  Paris,  w here  he  established 
a foundry  for  a new  musical  type.  His  son, 
Pierre  Francois,  bom  at  Geneva,  1733,  was  his 
assistant  and  successor.  They  published  Ob- 
serrations  sur  It  traitt  historique  ct  critique  dt 
M.  Fournier , etc.  (Berne  and  Paris,  1766),  with 
the  view  of  showing  that  Ballard’s  process  was 
an  imitation  of  Breitkopfs.  It  contained, 
amongst  others,  specimens  of  six  pieces  of  ancient 
music  printed  by  Ballard,  and  a Psalm  by 
Roussier  in  Gando’s  own  characters,  and  printed 
by  Iub  process,  the  notes  and  the  lines  requiring 
a so]  hi  rate  impression,  and  the  effect  resembling 
copper  plate.  Fournier  replied  (see  his  Manuel 
typographique , pp.  289-306),  criticising  the  Gan- 
dos  and  their  type,  which  was,  however,  superior 
to  his  own,  though  inferior  to  those  of  Breitkopf 
in  their  own  day,  and  still  more  to  those  of 
I)u verger  and  others  since.  The  father  died  in 
1767,  the  son  in  1800,  both  in  Paris.  M.  c.  c. 

GANZ.  A musical  family  of  Mayenoe. 

1.  Adolf,  born  Oct.  14,  1796,  a violinist, 
studied  harmony  under  Ilollbusch  ; conductor 
at  Maycucc  (1819),  capellmcister  to  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Hesse  Darmstadt  (1825)  ; composed  a 
melodrama,  overtures,  marches,  lieder,  and 
choruses  for  men’s  voices.  He  came  to  London 
in  1840,  was  conductor  of  the  German  Opera 
in  1840-42,  and  died  there,  Jan.  11,  1870. 

2.  His  brother,  Moritz,  a violoncellist  of  the 
old  school,  bom  at  Mayenoe,  Sept.  13,  1806,  was 
first  violoncello  under  Adolph  at  Mayenoe,  and 
(1826)  in  the  royal  band  at  Berlin,  where  ho 
succeeded  Duport  and  Romberg.  In  1833  he 
visited  Paris  and  Loudon,  returning  to  the  latter 
in  1837,  when  he  and  his  brother  Leo]>old  played 
at  the  Philharmonic  on  May  1.  In  1845  he 
led  the  violoncellos  at  the  Beethoven  Festival 
at  Bonn.  His  tone  was  full  and  mellow,  and 
his  execution  brilliant,  though  his  style  was  of 
the  old  school.  His  compositions  for  his  instru- 
ment are  numerous,  but  few  only  have  appeared 
in  print.  He  died  Jan.  22,  1868,  in  Berlin. 

3.  The  third  brother,  Leopold,  violinist,  was 
born  at  Maycnce,  Nov.  28,  1810,  played  much 
with  Moritz  in  the  style  of  the  brothers  Bohrer, 
whom  they  succeeded  in  the  royal  band  at  Berlin 
(1826).  Leopold  was  well  received  at  the  Hague, 
Rotterdam,  and  Amsterdam,  and  in  1837  visited 
England  with  his  brother.  They  published  the 
duets  in  which  their  polished  and  brilliant 
execution  had  excited  so  much  admiration. 
Leopold  died  in  Berlin,  June  15,  1869.  M.  c.  c. 

4.  Eduard,  son  of  Adolf,  bom  at  Mayenoe, 
April  29,  1827,  came  to  London  with  his  father 
iu  1840,  and  while  in  England  studied  the  piano- 
forte with  Moechelea  and  Thai  berg ; he  settled 


in  Berlin,  founded  a music-school  in  1 862,  and 
died  there,  Nov.  26,  1869. 

5.  Wilhelm,  bom  at  Mayence,  Nov.  6, 1833, 
paid  his  first  visit  to  England  in  1848,  and 
occasionally  assisted  his  father,  who  was  chorus- 
master  under  Balfe  at  Her  Majesty’s  Theatre  ; 
he  thus  enjoyed  opportunities  of  hearing  the 
finest  singers  of  the  day,  notably  Jenny  Lind. 
Ganz  returned  with  his  father  to  Mayence  after 
the  London  season,  but  settled  finally  in  London 
in  1850.  He  studied  harmony,  etc.  with  Carl 
Eckert,  Carl  Anschutz,  and  others.  From  al»out 
1856,  when  he  was  engaged  as  acconi|tanist 
for  Jenny  Lind's  tour  through  England  and 
Scotland,  he  has  been  almost  constantly  associ- 
ated with  the  great  prime  don ne  in  succession. 
For  some  years  he  was  organist  at  the  German 
Lutheran  church  in  the  Strand  ; and  he  played 
second  violin  in  Dr.  H.  Wylde’s  New  Phil- 
harmonic Society,  at  the  establishment  of  that 
institution  in  1852.  In  1874  Ganz  was  con- 
ductor jointly  with  Wylde,  and  in  1879,  on  the 
latter’s  resignation,  undertook  the  enterprise 
alone,  carrying  the  concerts  on  at  first  under  the 
old  name,  and  subsequently,  after  1880,  as  ‘Mr. 
Ganz’s  Orchestral  Concerts,’  for  three  seasons, 
during  which  such  large  works  as  Berlioz’s 
* Symphonic  Fantastique,’  and  Liszt’s  ‘Dante 
Symphony’  were  heard  for  the  first  time  in 
London  in  their  entirety.  Among  the  Artists 
who  first  appeared  at  these  concerts  were  Mine. 
Essijioff,  Mine.  Sophie  Menter,  Saint-Soeus, 
Pachinann,  and  others.  Ganz  has  been  for 
many  years  a professor  of  singing  at  the  Guild- 
hall School  of  Music,  and  a Jubilee  concert  was 
held  in  his  honour  in  1898.  M. 

GARAT,  Pierre  Jean,  bom  atUstaritz,  April 
25,  1764,  died  in  Paris,  March  1,  1823,  the  most 
extraordinary  French  singer  of  his  time.  He 
was  the  son  of  an  avocat,  and  destined  for  the 
bar,  but  early  manifested  a j Mission  for  music, 
which  he  studied  under  Franz  Beck,  cora[>oser 
and  conductor  at  Bordeaux.  He  seems,  however, 
never  to  have  gone  deeply  into  the  subject,  for 
he  was  a j>oor  reader,  and  owed  his  success  to 
his  natural  gifts  and  the  opportunity  he  enjoyed 
of  hearing  Gluck’s  w orks  and  of  conqtaring  the 
artists  at  the  French  and  Italian  operas  in  Paris. 
He  possessed  a fine- toned  expressive  voice  of 
unusual  compass,  including  both  baritone  and 
tenor  registers,  an  astonishing  memory,  and  a 
prodigious  power  of  imitation,  and  may  fairly 
be  said  to  have  excelled  in  all  styles  ; but  his 
great  predilection  throughout  his  life  was  for 
Gluck’s  music.  Having  been  the  favourite 
singer  of  Marie  Antoinette,  who  twice  paid  his 
debts,  he  fled  from  Paris  during  the  Terror,  and 
with  Rode  took  refuge  at  Hamburg,  where  the 
two  gave  very  successful  couccrts.  After  his 
return  to  France  at  the  end  of  1 794  he  apjieaml 
at  the  * Concert  Feydeau  ’(1 795)and  the  ‘ Concert 
de  la  rue  Clery’  with  such  brilliant  success 
that  ho  was  appointed  professor  of  singing  at 
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the  Conservatoire  in  1799.  Among  his  pupils  | 
were  Roland,  Nourrit,  Despe  ran  ions,  Ponchard, 
Levasseur,  Mines.  Bur  bier- Walbonne,  Chevalier- 
Hranchu,  Du  ret.  Boulanger,  Kigaut,  and  Mile. 
Duchamp,  whom  he  married  when  ho  was  fifty  - 
five.  He  retained  his  voice  till  he  was  fifty, 
and  wheu  that  failed  him  tried  to  attract  the 
public  by  eccentricities  of  dress  and  behaviour. 
He  composed  several  romances,  4 Belisaire,’  ‘ L© 
Menestrel,'  ‘Autrefois,'  * Je  t'aime  taut,’  etc., 
extremely  popular  in  their  day,  but  now  so 
monotonous  and  uninteresting  os  to  make  it 
evident  that  the  style  in  which  Garat  sang  them 
alone  ensured  their  success.  o.  c. 

GARCIA,  a Sjianish  family  of  musicians,  who 
have  been  well  characterised  as  1 representative 
artists,  whose  power,  genius,  and  originality  have 
impressed  a permanent  trace  on  the  record  of  the 
methods  of  vocal  execution  and  ornament ' 
(Chorley).  Various  church  musicians  of  the 
name  were  eminent  at  different  times  in  Sjiain, 
notably  Don  Francisco  Sa verio  (1731-1809)  who 
was  maestro  dc  capilla  at  Saragossa,  and  wrote 
an  oratorio  ‘Tobia’  in  1752.  He  may  have 
been  related  to  the  family  of  singers,  the  founder 
of  which,  Manuel  pel  Popolo  Vicente,  was 
born  at  Seville,  Jan.  22,  1775.  Beginning  as  a 
chorister  in  the  Cathedral  at  the  age  of  six,  at 
seventeen  he  was  already  wellknownos composer, 
singer,  actor,  and  conductor.  By  1805  he  had 
established  his  reputation  at  home,  and  his  pieces 
— chiefly  short  comic  oj>cra8 — were  performed 
all  over  S|>ain.  He  made  his  debut  in  Paris, 
Feb.  11,  1808,  in  Paer’s  ‘Griselda,’  singing  in 
Italian  for  the  first  time.  Within  a month  he 
had  become  the  chief  singer  at  that  theatre.  In 
1809  he  produced  his  ‘ Poeta  calculista,'  origin- 
ally brought  out  at  Madrid  in  1805.  In  1811 
he  set  out  for  Italy.  At  Naples  Murat  appointed 
him  (1812)  first  tenor  in  his  chapel.  There  he 
met  Anzani,  one  of  the  best  tenors  of  the  old 
Italiau  school,  by  w hose  hints  he  profited  largely. 
There  also,  still  combining  the  rOies  of  singer 
and  composer,  he  produced  his  ‘Calitfodi  Bagdad,’ 
which  obtained  on  immense  success.  In  1815 
Rossini  wrote  for  him  one  of  the  principal  roles 
in  ‘ Elisa  be  tta,‘  and  in  1816  that  of  Alma  viva. 
About  the  end  of  1816  he  returned  from  Naples 
to  Englaud,  and  thence  to  Paris,  where  he  revived 
his  * Cali ffo,’  produced  ‘ Le  Prince  d'occasion,’ 
and  sang  in  Catalani's  troujie,  where  lie  made  a 
great  hit  as  Paoliuo  in  the  4 Slatrimouio  Segreto.’ 
Annoyed  by  Catalani’s  management,  he  left 
Paris  for  London  about  the  end  of  1817.  In 
the  ensuing  season  he  sang  in  the  ‘ Barbiere  ’ 
with  Mine.  Fodor.  and  in  other  o|>eras,  with 
much  eclat.  In  1819  he  returned  to  Paris,  and 
sang  in  the  4 Barbiere,’  not  till  then  heard  there. 
There  ho  remained  till  1823,  jterforining  in 
* Otello,’  4 Don  Giovanni,'  etc.,  and  composing  j 
4 La  mort  du  Tassc  ’ and  4 Flores  tan  ’ for  the  i 
Grand  Optra,  besides  ‘ Fazzoletto  ’at  theltaliens, 

4 La  Meuniere  ’ at  the  Gymnase,  and  three  others  ! 


which  never  reached  the  stage.  In  the  spring 
of  1823  he  reappeared  in  London,  where  he  was 
still  a most  effective  singer  (fibers).  Here  he 
founded  his  famous  school  of  siuging.  He  sang 
in  London  again  in  1824  in  4 Zclmira  ’ and  4 Ric- 
ciardo  e Zoraide.'  In  the  same  year  his  4 Deux 
contrats’  was  given  at  the  0}>era  Comique. 
In  1825  he  was  in  London  again,  his  salary 
having  risen  from  £260  (1823)  to  £1250.  He 
continued  to  gain  still  greater  fame  by  teaching 
than  by  singing,  and  his  fertility  as  a composer 
was  shown  by  at  least  two  Italian  o]>eras 
‘Astuzia  e prudenza  ’ and  4 Un  Avertimento.’ 
The  education  of  his  illustrious  daughter  Marie, 
subsequently  Mine.  Malibran,  was  now  completed, 
and  under  his  care  she  made  her  debut.  [See 
Malibkan*.]  He  then  realised  the  project  he 
had  long  entertained  of  founding  an  ojtera  at 
New  York,  anti  set  out  with  that  object  from 
Liverpool,  taking  with  him  an  Italian  company, 
which  included  the  young  Crivelli  as  tenor,  his 
own  son  Manuel  and  Angrisani,  Dc  Rosich,  Mine. 
Barbieri,  Mine.  Garcia,  and  his  daughter.  At 
New  York  he  produced  no  less  than  eleven  new 
Italian  operas  in  a single  year.  In  1827  he 
went  to  Mexico,  where  he  brought  out  eight 
operas,  all  ap]arently  new.  After  eighteen 
months'  stay,  he  set  out  to  return  with  the 
produce  of  this  hard  toil  ; but  the  party  was 
stopjied  by  brigands,  and  he  was  denuded  of 
everything,  including  nearly  £6000  in  gold. 

Garcia  now  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  re- 
appeared at  the  Italiens.  He  then  devoted 
himself  to  teaching  ; and  died  June  2,  1832. 
Garcia  was  a truly  extraordinary  person.  His 
energy,  resource,  and  accomplishments  may  be 
gathered  from  the  foregoing  brief  narrative. 
His  singing  and  acting  were  remarkable  for  verve 
and  intelligence.  He  was  a good  musician,  aud 
wrote  with  facility  and  effect,  as  the  list  of  his 
works  sufficiently  shows.  Fetis  enumerates  no 
less  than  seventeen  Spanish,  nineteen  Italian, 
and  seven  French  operas.  Words  and  music 
seem  to  have  been  alike  easy  to  him.  His  most 
celebrated  pupils  were  his  daughters  Marie — 
Mme.  Malibran,  and  Pauline— Mine.  Yiardot, 
Mines.  Rimbault,  Ruiz-Garcia,  M^ric-Lalandc, 
Favelli,  Co  in  tease  Merlin  ; Adolphe  Nourrit, 
Geraldy,  and  his  sou  Manuel  Garcia. 

Mantel  Gakcia  was  born  at  Madrid,  March 
17,  1805.  His  education  began  early,  and  at 
fifteen  he  received  instruction  in  hariiiouy  from 
Fetis,  and  in  singing  from  his  father.  In  1825 
he  accompanied  his  father  to  America.  Once 
more  in  Paris  (1829)  he  quitted  the  stage,  and 
devoted  himself  to  teaching.  A little  later  he 
undertook  a serious  scientific  inquiry  into  the 
conformation  of  the  vocal  organs,  the  limits  of 
registers,  and  the  mechanism  of  singing  ; of 
which  the  results  were  two — (1)  his  invention 
of  the  Laiyngoeoojtc,  the  value  of  which  is  now 
universally  recognised  by  physicians  and  artists, 
and  (2)  his  M&nwirc  gur  la  voix  kumainc. 
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presented  to  the  French  Institut  in  1840,  which 
may  be  said  to  be  the  foundation  of  all  subse- 
quent investigations  into  the  voice.  Appointed 
professor  of  singing  at  the  Conservatoire,  he 
published  in  1847  his  Trails  complet  de,  fart  du 
chanty  which  has  been  translated  into  Italian, 
German,  and  English,  and  has  gained  a world- 
wide reputation.  Among  his  pupils  were  Mines 
Jenny  Lind,  Catherine  Hayes,  Henrietta  Nissen, 
M.  Rataillc,  and  his  son  Gustave.  In  1848 
Garcia  resigned  his  position  at  the  Conservatoire, 
and  came  to  London,  where  he  was  appointed  a 
Professor  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  a post 
which  he  retained  until  1895.  On  March  17, 
1905,  his  hundredth  birthday  was  celebrated  by 
a lianquet,  at  which  many  eminent  persona  were 
present.  His  portrait,  by  J.  S.  Sargent,  R.  A. , 
was  presented  to  him  earlier  in  the  day.  Among 
other  distinctions,  special  orders  were  conferred 
upon  him  by  the  sovereigns  of  England,  Ger- 
many, and  Spain.  [See  also  Mali  khan,  and 
VlARDOT.l  J.  M. 

GARCIN-,  Jules  Augusts  (real  name  Salo- 
mon), violinist  and  conductor,  bora  at  Bourges, 
July  11,1 830.  Ho  came  of  a family  of  artists,  his 
maternal  grandfather,  Joseph  Garcin,  being  di- 
rector of  a travelling  company  which  performed 
opera- co mique  in  the  central  and  southern 
provinces  of  France  for  nearly  twenty  years  with 
great  success.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  Garcin 
entered  the  Paris  Conservatoire,  where  he  studied 
the  violin  under  Clavel  and  Alard  ; he  gained 
the  first  prize  in  1853,  and  in  1856  became  a 
member  of  the  opera  orchestra,  and  after  a 
competitive  examination  was  appointed  (1871) 
first  solo  violin  and  third  conductor.  In  1878 
he  was  ap{>oiuted  second  conductor  at  the  con- 
certs of  the  Universal  Exhibition.  From  1860  he 
was  a member  of  the  orchestra  of  the  Concerts 
du  Conservatoire,  first  as  solo  violin,  ami  then  as 
second  conductor  in  place  of  Altes,  who  had  be- 
come first  conductor  at  the  opera  at  the  end  of 
1879.  At  that  time  the  first  conductor  of  the 
Society  des  Concerts  was  Deldevez,  who  had  re- 
placed Hainl  in  1872.  In  1 885,  Deldevez  having 
retired  on  account  of  health,  Garcin  was  elected 
conductor  of  the  Societe  dcs  Concerts  with  a 
majority  of  twenty-six  votes  over  Guiraud. 

Garcin,  who  was  a pupil  of  Bazin  for  harmony, 
and  of  Adam  and  Ambroise  Thomas  for  com- 
position, wrote  a number  of  works  for  violin 
and  orchestra  or  piano,  the  most  prominent  of 
which  is  a concerto  played  by  himself  at  the  Con- 
servatoire, at  the  Concerts  Populaires  in  1868. 
He  was  an  experienced  and  conscientious  artist, 
without  the  exaggerated  gestures  and  manner 
which  too  often  deceive  the  public.  He  retired  in 
1892,  and  died  in  Paris,  Oct.  10,  1896.  A.  J. 

GARDANE,  Antonio,  a composer,  printer, 
and  publisher  of  music  in  Venice  from  1538  to 
1569.  From  and  after  1557  his  name  is  given 
as  Gardano.  After  1570  his  sons  Cipriano  and 
Annibale  published  a few  works,  and  an  Angelo 


Gardano,  whose  relationship  docs  not  appear, 
many  more.  [There  was  an  Alessandro  in  a 
small  way  at  Rome  who  published  between  1583 
and  1623  (Quellen-Lcxikon).]  The  Venice  house 
lasted  till  1619.  Their  publications  consist  of 
the  Masses,  Psalms,  Motets,  Madrigals,  Canzoni, 
and  other  compositions,  of  Arcadelt,  Jachet, 
Lasso,  Rore,  Nanini,  and  other  great  Flemish 
and  Italian  writers,  and  fill  many  volumes. 
[See  Eitner,  Bibliog.  der  Sammelwerke , Qudlcn- 
Lankan,  and  Vogel,  Bibl.  d.  ged.  Welti.  Vocal- 
musik  Italians.]  o. 

GARDINER,  William,  the  son  of  a stocking 
manufacturer  at  Leicester,  was  bora  in  that  town 
March  15,  1770.  He  became  an  assistant  to  his 
father  in  his  business,  to  which  he  afterwards 
succeeded,  and  which  he  carried  on  during  the 
rest  of  hiB  life.  But  the  ta9te  for  music  never 
forsook  him.  His  business  occasionally  required 
him  to  visit  the  continent,  and  he  availed  himself 
of  such  opportunities  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  works  of  the  best  foreign  composers,  par- 
ticularly of  the  great  German  masters,  so  that 
for  a long  period  he  knew  more  about  their 
productions,  especially  those  of  Beethoven,  than 
the  majority  of  English  professors.  [See  Thayer, 
Beethoven , i.  441.]  Both  at  home  and  abroad 
he  sought  and  obtained  the  acquaintance  of  the 
best  musicians  of  all  ranks,  both  professors  and 
amateurs.  In  his  youth  ho  composed  some  songs 
and  duets,  which  were  published  as  the  produc- 
tions of  * W.  G.  Leicester.*  He  next  produced, 
under  the  title  of  1 Sacred  Melodies,*  a selection 
of  pieces  by  the  best  masters,  chiefly  foreign, 
adapted  to  English  words,  which  he  bo|wd 
might  he  adopted  in  ourchurche®  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  clumsy  verses  of  Sternhold  and  Hopkins, 
and  Tate  and  Brady.  Six  volumes  of  this  work 
appeared  at  distant  intervals,  and  it  included  a 
volume  of  selections  from  the  works  of  English 
cathedral  composers.  It  must  be  confessed 
that  the  Procrustean  plan  was  followed  with 
the  music  in  order  to  fit  it  to  the  words ; yet, 
notwithstanding,  the  work  had  the  merit  of 
introducing  to  the  notice  of  the  English  public 
many  fine  comj>ositions.  In  1817  Gardiner 
edited  and  added  notes  to  the  Rev.  C.  Berry’s 
translation  of  Beyle’s  Life  of  Haydn  ami  R. 
Brewin’s  translation  of  Schlichtergroll’s  Life  of 
Mozart , and  other  pieces.  He  next  compiled  an 

oratorio,  entitled  ' Judah  * (1821),  by  adapting 
English  words  to  music  selected  principally  from 
the  masses  of  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven, 
and  connected  by  compositions  of  his  own.  He 
wrote  to  Beethoven  offering  him  100  guineas  for 
an  overture  to  this  work,  but  received  no  reply, 
owing,  as  he  supposed,  to  the  miscarriage  of  his 
letter.  In  1832  he  published  a work,  entitled 
The  Music  of  Nature;  or,  an  attempt  to  prove 
that  what  is  passionate  and  pleasing  in  the  art  of 
singing , speaking , and  performing  upon  musical 
instruments , is  derived  from  the  sounds  of  the 
animated  world.  The  musical  examples  were 
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published  separately.  In  1 838  he  published  two 
volumes  called  Music  and  Friends  ; or,  Pleasant 
Recollections  of  a Dilettante — the  utility  of 
which  is  much  impaired  by  its  frequent  inac- 
curacy,— with  a third  volume  in  1853.  In  1840 
he  adapted  Pope's  Universal  Prayer  to  music 
by  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven.  Sights  in 
Italy,  with  some  Account  of  the  present  State 
of  Music  and  the  Sister  Arts  in  that  Country , 
appeared  in  1 84  7.  Besides  these  works  Gardiner 
composed  a few  anthems.  He  died  at  Leicester, 
Nov.  16,  1853,  in  the  eighty-fourth  year  of  his 
age.  w.  H.  H. 

GARDONI,  Italo,  bora  at  Parma  late  in 
1821,  studied  singing  under  De’  Cesari.  He 
made  his  debut  at  Viadana  in  1840  in  ‘ Roberto 
Devereux.’  In  the  same  year  he  was  engaged 
by  Ronzani,  with  whom  he  went  to  Turin  and 
Berlin,  where  he  sang  the  rCle  of  Rodrigo,  with 
Rubini  as  Otello.  Rubini  took  a great  fancy 
for  the  young  artist,  and  predicted  for  him  a 
brilliant  career.  Gardoni  sang  during  two 
seasons  at  Milan,  and  aftcrwaids  at  Brescia. 
Thence  he  went  to  Vienna,  and  sang,  in  company 
with  V iardot,  Alboni,  and  Tadolini,  in  the  ‘ Bar- 
biere,’  ‘Linda,'  etc.  In  1844-45  he  appeared 
at  the  Academic  Royal  ev  creating  the  tenor  parts 
in  ‘Marie  Stuart,'  ‘ L'Aine  en  peine,'  etc.  In 
Paris  Gardoni  remained  for  three  years,  singing 
the  priuci|>al  rdles  in  the  * Favorite,’  ‘ Robert  le 
Diable,’  ‘Charles  Six,'  etc.  In  1847  he  went  to 
the  Theatre  des  ltaliens,  and  in  the  same  spring 
made  his  first  appearance  at  Her  Majesty's 
Theatre,  and  ‘by  his  charm  of  person  and  of 
voice  (somewhat  slight  though  the  latter  has 
proved)  did  more  to  reconcile  the  public  to  the 
loos  of  Signor  Mario  than  could  have  been  expected. 
A word  is  his  due — as  the  due  of  a real  artist, 
who  has  finished  every  phrase  that  he  has  sung, 
and  has  pointed  every  word  that  he  has  said. 
There  has  always  been  the  real  Italian  elegance 
— and  that  more  universal  elegance  which  belongs 
to  no  country — in  Signor  Gardoni  ’ (Chorley). 
Here  ho  created  the  tenor  rdle  in  Verdi’s  ‘ Mas- 
uadieri.’  Since  then,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  seasons  spent  at  St  Petersburg,  Madrid, 
Amsterdam,  and  Rome,  Gardoni  came  every 
spring  to  London,  and  returned  to  Paris( ltaliens) 
for  the  winter. 

Gardoni  belonged  to  the  mezzo  caratterc  class 
of  tenors.  His  repertoire  was  rather  exception- 
ally Urge ; for  he  sang  in  the  ‘Barbiere,’  * LTta- 
liana  in  Algieri,’  and  ‘ Lc  Comte  Ory/  as  well 
as  in  the  ‘ Puritani,’  ' Sonnambula,'  ‘Robert  le 
Diable/  ‘ Masaniello,’  and  Gounod’s  ‘Faust’ 
He  was  a member  of  the  ‘Socidtd  de  Bienfaisance 
Italienne  ’ of  Paris,  and  a chevalier  of  the  Co- 
rona d’  Italia.  He  married  a daughter  of  Tam- 
burini,  August  14,  1847  ; and  in  1874  retired 
from  the  stage,  dying  on  March  30,  1882.  J.  M. 

GARLANDIA,  Johannes  de.  The  works 
on  music  which  appeared  under  this  name  were 
formerly  ascribed  to  a GerUndus  who,  owing  to 
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some  confusion  of  dates,  was  said  to  have  flour- 
ished in  1041,  but  who  was  afterwards  identified 
with  the  mathematician  Gerlandus,  canon  of  the 
abbey  of  St.  Paul  at  Bcsan^on  in  the  middle  of 
the  12th  century.  It  appears,  however,  more 
probable  that  the  writer  on  music,  Johannes  de 
Garlandia,  was  identical  with  the  grammarian 
and  poet  of  that  name  who  flourished  nearly  a 
century  later.  Of  the  life  of  this  latter  we 
gather  several  particulars  from  his  great  work 
De  trinmphis  Ecclcsiae  (finished  in  1252),  of 
which  the  British  Museum  jKmesses  an  almost 
contemporary  copy  (Claudius  A.  X.),  which  has 
been  printed  by  Mr.  Thomas  Wright.  Born  in 
England  [or  in  Co.  Louth,  Ireland,  w.  H.  o.  F.] 
late  in  the  12th  century,  Johannes  de  GarUndia 
studied  first  at  Ox  ford,  about  1 206  and  afterwards, 
about  1212  at  Paris.  Here  he  opened  a school 
in  the  Clos  de  Garlande,  since  known  as  the 
Rue  Gallaude,  from  which  he  is  supposed  to  have 
derived  his  name  de  Garlandia,  or,  as  one  early 
writer  spells  it,  de  Gallandia.  It  was  probably 
about  this  time  that  he  wrote  his  treatise  on 
music.  In  1 218  we  find  him  present  at  the  siege 
of  Toulouse,  apparently  himself  taking  part  in 
the  crusade  against  the  Albigenscs.  It  was  to 
this  place  also  that  he  was  invited  in  1229  to 
assist  in  the  formation  of  the  newly  founded 
University  ; and  hero  he  remained  till  1232, 
when  he  and  his  colleagues  were  forced  to  leave 
owing  to  the  persecution  to  which  they  were 
subjected  at  the  hands  of  the  Dominicans  and 
others.  They  escaped  after  many  dangers  to 
Paris,  where  John  de  Garlandia  was  still  residing 
in  1245.  Here  no  doubt  were  written  most  of 
his  poems  on  historical  and  theological  subjects, 
and  his  grammatical  treatises.  The  titles  of 
his  musical  works  which  have  come  down  to  us 
are  two  fragments,  De  Jistulis  and  De  nolis , 
printed  by  Gerbert  from  a MS.  at  Vienna ; — 
De  musica  mensurabili  posit io,  of  which  there 
are  MSS.  at  Paris  and  Rome  ; in  this  work  the 
author  figures  as  a composer,  giving,  among 
many  other  examples  of  his  own,  one  in  double 
counterpoint  ; — a treatise,  De  cantu  piano , to 
which  he  himself  refers  in  tho  last-mentioned 
work  ; this  may  be  the  Introductio  musics 
plane  el  etiam  mensurahilis  in  the  St.  Did  MS. 
— Philip  de  Vitry  refers  to  other  works  by  de 
Garlandia,  of  whom  he  writes  as  ‘quondam  in 
studio  Parisino  expertissimnm  atque  probatis- 
simum.’  The  Optima  introductio  in  contra - 
punctnm  pro  rudibus,  contained  in  MSS.  at  Pisa 
and  Einsiedeln,  should  perhaps  be  assigned  to  a 
Johannes  deiGarlandia  of  a later  date  ; or,  if  the 
work  of  the  same  man,  must  have  been  written 
by  him  when  at  an  advanced  age.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  extracts  quoted  by  Handlo 
and  Hanboys.  Most  of  the  above  works  are 
printed  by  do  Coussemaker. 

A John  de  Garlandia  is  mentioned  by  Roger 
Bacon  as  eminent  at  Paris  apparently  shortly 
before  1267.  a.  ii.-h. 
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GARRETT,  Dr.  Georc.e  Murrell,  was  bom 
at  Winchester,  June  8, 1834.  Inl844hcentered 
the  choir  of  New  College,  Oxford,  where  he 
studied  under  Dr.  S.  Elvey  until  1 848.  He  then 
returned  to  Winchester  and  studied  for  six  years 
with  Dr.  S.  8.  Wesley,  to  whom  he  acted  as 
assistant  from  1851  to  1854,  when  he  accepted 
the  post  of  organist  at  the  cathedral  of  Madras, 
but  returned  to  England  in  1857  on  his  appoint- 
ment as  organist  at  St.  John’sCollege,  Cambridge. 
Dr.  Garrett  took  the  degree  of  Mus.B.  in  1857, 
and  that  of  Mus.D.  in  1867.  In  May  1873 
he  succeeded  J.  L.  Hopkins  as  organist  to  the 
University.  In  Nov.  1878,  by  grace  of  the 
senate,  he  received  the  degree  of  M.A.  propter 
merxta,  a distinction  which  had  never  l>eon  pre- 
viously conferred  on  a musician  who  did  not  till 
a professorial  chair.  Dr.  Garrett  was  also  an 
examiner  for  the  University,  the  Local  Examin- 
ation, and  the  Irish  Intermediate  Education 
Hoard  ; University  Lecturer  on  Harmony  ; an 
Honorary  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  London  ; 
and  a member  of  the  Philharmonio  Society. 
His  compositions  include  a sacred  cantata,  ‘ The 
Shunammito  ’ (performed  by  the  Cambridge 
University  Musical  Society  in  1882  and  at  the 
Hereford  Festival  in  the  same  year),  church 
music,  songs,  part-songs,  and  a few  pieces  for 
the  organ  ; but  it  is  chiefly  as  a composer  of 
services  that  he  won  his  wide  reputation.  He 
died  at  Cambridge,  April  8,  1897.  w.  b.  r. 

G ASCII ET  (or  GACHET),  John.  Originally 
a stationer  in  Hereford,  who  settled  at  York  in 
or  before  the  year  1516,  living  within  the  Minster 
Close.  It  may  be  claimed  that  he  was  the  first 
English  provincial  music  publisher,  for  he  issued 
at  least  six  musical  service  books  according  to  the 
usage  of  the  York  Cathedral, — a Missal,  1516, 
a Breviary,  1526,  a Processional,  1530,  and 
other  works.  These  will  be  found  fully  descrilied 
in  Davies’s  Memoirs  of  the  York  Press , 1868. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  Gaschet  was  also  a 
printer,  but  this  is  rather  doubtful.  The  Missal 
of  1516  was  printed  by  one  Peter  Oliver,  and 
it  was  afterwards  reprinted  on  the  Continent. 
After  Gaachet’s  time  there  is  no  evidence  that 
an}’  one  of  the  York  presses  printed  music  until 
the  beginning  of  the  18th  century.  Psalm 
books  from  movable  music  type  are  found  with 
York  imprints  bearing  dates  1715-20,  etc.  ; 
general  music  came  forty  years  after  this  latter 
date.  F.  K. 

CASPAR  DI  SAlA  See  Sal6. 

GASPARINI,  Francesco,  born  at  Camajore 
near  Lucca,  March  5,  1668,  was  a pupil,  first  of 
Corelli  and  afterwards  of  Bernardo  Pasquini, 
was  Maestro  di  Coro  at  the  Ospedalo  di  PietA 
in  Venice,  and  a member  of  the  Accademia 
Filarmonica.  In  1725  he  was  elected  maestro 
by  the  Chapter  of  St.  John  Lateral),  but  he  was 
already  in  broken  health  at  the  time  of  his 
appointment,  and  retired  upon  half- pay  in  August 
of  the  following  year.  He  retained  his  post 


nominally,  with  Girolamo  Chiti  for  a coadjutor, 
[until  his  death,  which  took  place  on  March  22, 
1727].  The  celebrated  Benedetto  Marcello  was 
his  pupil  for  many  years  both  at  Venice  and  at 
Rome,  and  a correspondence  between  them, 
continued  up  to  a few  weeks  before  the  death  of 
Gasparini,  testifies  to  the  esteem  in  which  the 
great  scholar  held  his  master.  A professional 
conflict  between  Gasparini  and  A.  Scarlatti,  the 
origin  of  which  w as  unknown  to  Baini,  took  the 
form  of  an  exchange  of  cantatas,  by  no  means  a 
regrettable  method  of  retort  between  rival  and 
disputative  artists. 

Gasparini  wrote  equally  well  for  the  church 
and  for  the  stage,  and  Cldment  gives  a list 
of  thirty-two  operas.  8everal  of  them  were 
favourites  in  London  in  the  early  part  of  the 
century.  [His  oratorios  were  ‘Most*  liberate 
dal  Nilo'  (Vienna,  1703),  ‘Nascita  di  Cristo’ 
and  ‘Nozze  di  Tobia'  (1724),  ‘Santa  Maria 
egittiaca,  ’ and  1 L’  A talia.  ’ Qudlcn  - Lexikon . ] 
He  also  composed  several  cantatas.  But  the 
work  by  which  he  is  now  best  remembered 
is  his  treatise  upon  accompaniment  entitled 
L'Armonieo  praUico  al  cembalo,  owero  rcgole , 
osservazioni  cd  avertimenli  per  ben  suonare  il 
basso  e accompagnare  sopra  il  cembalo,  spinetta 
cd  organo , 1708.  This  work  was  republished 
as  lately  as  1802  at  Venice,  and  has  maintained 
its  position  in  Italy  even  since  the  appearance 
of  the  clearer  and  better  arranged  treatise  of 
Fenaroli.  [Cent's  mistake  of  ten  years  in  the 
dates  of  appointment  to  the  Lateran,  and 
death  ( Cenni  Storici  dell'  insegnamento  della 
musica  in  Lucca ) was  followed  in  various  diction- 
aries, and  in  the  appendix  to  the  first  edition 
of  the  present  work.  It  has  been  fully  dis- 
proved in  an  interesting  article  by  Enrico  Celani 
in  the  Ri vista  Musicals  Italia na,  vol.  xi. 
p.  228,  entitled  ‘ Il  primo  amore  di  Pietro 
Metastasio.']  K.  H.  p. 

GASSIER,  Edouard,  born  1822  (Pougin), 
was  taught  singing  at  the  Conservatoire,  Paris, 
and  in  1844  gained  the  first  prize  foro|>era  and 
oplra-comique,  aud  the  second  prize  for  singing. 
On  April  22,  1845,  he  made  a successful  debut 
at  the  Op^ra  Comique  in  Paris  as  Fiesque  on 
the  production  of  Auber’s  ‘Barcarolle.’  He 
soon  left  that  theatre  for  Italian  o))era,  and 
played  on  the  stages  of  Palermo,  Milan,  Vienna, 
and  Venice.  In  1848  ho  married  Josefs  Fer- 
nandez (see  below).  From  1849  to  1852  the 
Gassiers  were  engaged  in  Spain,  and  in  1854 
at  the  Italiens,  Paris,  where  Gassier  made  his 
d6but  as  Assur  in  * Semiramide.  ’ Chorley  heard 
him  in  the  part,  and  described  him  ‘as  more 
competent  than  interesting  ...  a voice  not 
of  first-rate  quality,  wanting  strength  ' ; but  he 
admitted  that  he  sang  the  difficult  and  florid 
music  very  well.  On  Doc.  23  of  this  year  he 
sang  as  Ferrando  on  the  production  in  Paris  of 
‘Trovatore.*  In  1855  the  Gassiers  were  en- 
gaged at  Drury  Lane  in  Italian  opera  under 
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E.  T.  Smith,  where  Gassier  made  his  d^but, 
April  16,  as  the  Count  in  ‘ Sonnambula,'  and 
later  played  Figaro  in  * II  Barbiere,’  and  Mala- 
testa  in  ‘Don  Pasquale,’  his  wife  being  the 
heroine  on  each  occasion.  In  1860  he  was 
engaged  alone  by  Smith  at  Her  Majesty's ; 
in  1861  with  Mme.  Gassier  at  the  Lyceum  under 
Mapleson,  where  they  sang  together  as  Samuel 
and  Oscar  in  the  production  in  England  of 
Verdi’s  4 Ballo  in  Maschera,’  and  as  Don  Juan 
and  Zerliua.  From  1862  to  1867  Gassier  was 
engaged  at  Her  Majesty’s,  and  in  1868  at  Drury 
Lane  under  Mapleson,  and  sang  the  usual 
baritone  repertory  ; and  in  the  operas  new  to 
England — in  1863  as  Troilo  in  Schira’s  'Nicolo 
de'  Lapi,’  and  Mephistopheles  in  1 Faust’ ; in 
1864  as  Page  in  Nicolai’s  ‘Merry  Wives,*  and 
Ambrose  in  Gounod’s  ‘Mireille’ ; in  1866  Thoas 
in  Gluck’s  4 Iphigeiiie  en  Tauride  ’ ; in  1867 
Pirro  in  a revival  of  Verdi’s  ‘Lombardi,’  Fra 
Melitone  in  4 La  Forza  del  Destino,’  Figaro  in 
the  4 Nozze,’  etc.  In  1870  he  sang  under  Wood 
at  Drury  Lane  in  two  operas  new  to  England — 
May  12  as  Don  Beltrano  in  Mozart’s  ‘L’Oca 
del  Cairo/  and,  July  5,  Laertes  in  4 Mignon.' 
He  was  a very  useful  singer  and  actor,  and 
withal,  according  to  Santley,  4 a very  good 
comrade.’  He  died  in  Havana,  Dec.  18,  1871. 

His  wife,  Josefa,  nie  Fernandez,  was  born 
in  1821  at  Bilbao.  She  was  originally  a chorus- 
singer,  but  later  was  taught  singing  by  Posini, 
a favourite  tenor  of  the  period.  On  April  8, 
1846,  she  made  her  debut  at  Her  Majesty’s  as 
Elvira  in  4 Ernani,’  according  to  Chorley  ; but 
she  was  admittedly  a failure.  Later  she  sang 
in  Spain,  Milan,  and  Genoa.  In  1855  at  Drury 
Lane  she  made  a great  temjK>rary  success  as 
Amina,  Lucia,  Korina,  and  Rosina  in  4 II  Bar- 
biere. * In  this  opera  she  introduced  with  great 
success  4 Ah  eke  assorts,  ’ called  the  Gassier 
vocal  waltz,  comj>oeed  for  her  by  the  Genoese 
composer  Venzano.  At  the  end  of  the  season, 
according  to  the  Musical  World , she  was  pre- 
sented with  the  managerial  testimonial  of  a 
magnificent  piece  of  plate.  In  the  autumn  she 
sang  at  Jullien's  Concerts,  Covent  Garden.  In 
1858  she  sang  again  under  Smith  at  the  same 
theatre,  and  in  1861  with  Mapleson  at  the 
Lyceum,  with  diminished  favour.  Chorley ’s 

description  of  her  in  the  Athenaeum  was  that 
she  was  4 one  of  the  sour  and  acute  soprani, — 
still  the  effect  sho  produced  in  certain  parts  by 
the  dash  and  audacity  of  her  execution  ’ was 
such  that  Meyerbeer  wanted  her  to  sing  at 
Covent  Garden  as  Catherine  in  4 L’Etoile,’  4 a 
notion  of  which  he  was  only  dispossessed  by 
the  lady’s  utter  physical  unfitness  for  . . . 
male  attire  ’ (Athenaeum),  She  died  at  Madrid, 
Nov.  8,  1866.  A.  c. 

GASSMANN,  Floriax  Leopold,  born  May 
4,  1729,  at  Briix  in  Bohemia:  in  1736  ran 
away  from  his  father,  who  wished  to  educate  him 
as  a merchant.  By  playing  the  harp  he  worked 


his  way  to  Bologna,  where  he  studied  for  two 
years  under  Padre  Martini.  He  then  entered 
the  service  of  Count  Leonardi  Veneri  at  Venice, 
and  his  compositions  were  soon  in  general  request. 
In  1762  he  was  invited  to  Vienna  as  a ballet- 
composer.  In  1771  he  had  entered  on  his  new 
office  and  suggested  the  formation  of  the  4 Ton- 
kunstler  Societat,’  a Fund  for  the  Widows  and 
Orphans  of  Vienna  musicians,  a society  which  in 
1862  was  reorganised  under  the  name  of  the 
‘ Haydn.’  See  DcnkschriJl^  etc.  (Vienna, 
1871).  On  the  death  of  Reutter,  the  Emperor 
Joseph  II.  appointed  him  in  March  1772  Court 
capellmeister  with  a salary  of  800  ducats. 
Gassmann  died  at  Vienna,  Jan.  22,  1774,  owing 
to  a fall  from  his  carriage.  He  com(>08ed  twenty- 
three  Italian  operas,  of  which  two  were  translated 
into  German,  4 L’ Amor  artigiana  ’ by  Neefe  and 
‘La  Conteasina’  by  Hiller.  [Sec  list  in  the 
Qucllcn- Ltxikon.]  He  also  composed  an  oratorio, 

‘ La  Betulia  liberata  ’ (Vienna,  1771),  and  much 
church  music,  which  Mozart  thought  more  of 
than  of  his  operas  (Letter,  Feb.  5,  1783).  When 
at  Leipzig,  he  said  to  Doles,  who  could  not  quite 
join  in  his  praises,  4 Papa,  if  you  only  knew  all 
we  have  of  his  in  Vienna  ! As  soon  as  I get 
back  I shall  study  him  in  earnest,  and  hope  to 
learn  a great  deal.’  Gassmann  cannot  be  said 
to  have  exercised  any  special  influence  on  the 
development  of  musical  form  effected  during 
his  time  by  Emanuel  Bach,  Haydn,  and  Mozart. 
His  best  pupil  was  Salieri,  who  educated  Gass- 
mann's  daughters  as  opera  - singers  after  their 
father’s  death.  F.  o. 

GASTOLDI,  Giovanni  - Giacomo,  born  at 
Caravaggio  about  the  middle  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury ; maestro  di  cappella  at  Santa  Barbara  in 
Mantua  [from  about  1581  until  his  death,  which 
seems  to  have  taken  place  in  the  first  decade  of 
the  17th  century.]  He  was  the  author  of  4 Bal- 
lctti  a 5 per  cantare,  suonare,  c ball&re  ’ (Venice, 
1591-95  ; Antwerp,  1596),  which  are  said  to 
have  served  Morley  as  models  for  his  4 Bullets  or 
Fa-las.’  His  later  collections  are  4 Balletti  a 3 
voci,’  etc.  1594,  and  4 Canzonctto  a 3 voci.'  Two 
of  them  are  well  known  to  English  amateurs 
under  the  names  of  4 Maidens  fair  of  Mantua's 
city,’  and  4 Soldiers  brave  and  gallant  be.’  Two 
others,  4 Viver  lieto  voglio/  and  4 A lieta  vita/ 
are  given  by  Burney  in  his  History  of  Music. 
These  were  adopted  os  Hymn  tunes  by  Lindc- 
mann  in  1597  to  the  words  'Jcsu,  wollst  mis 
weisen,’  and  ‘In  dir  ist  Freud e ’ respectively 
(During,  ‘ Choralkunde,’  45).  [A  magnificat 
and  two  madrigals  are  in  vol.  li.  of  V Arts 
Musicals  in  Italia , and  ‘A1  mormorar’  in 
A usgcu'dhltc  Madrigal e.  ] F.  o. 

GATES,  Bernard.  Second  son  of  Bernard 
Gates  of  Westminster,  Gent.  Boro  probably  in 
1685,  is  mentioned  in  1702  as  one  of  the  Chil- 
dren of  the  Chapel  Royal ; was  made  a Gentle- 
man of  the  same  in  1708  in  place  of  John  Howell, 
who  died  July  15,  and  Master  of  the  Choristers, 
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vice  J.  Church  [at  some  time  before  1732]  ; 
resided  in  James  Street,  Westminster.  He  was 
a member  of  the  choir  of  Westminster  Abbey, 
and  held  the  sinecure  office,  now  abolished,  of 
Tuner  of  tho  Regals  in  the  King’s  household — 
see  the  memorial  tablet  at  Aston. 

His  chief  claim  to  meution  is  his  connection 
with  Handel,  whose  4 Esther  ’ was  acted  under 
Gates’s  care  by  the  Children  of  the  Chai>el  Royal 
at  his  house,  Feb.  23,  1732,  and  afterwards  at 
the  King's  Theatre,  Haymarket.  He  also  sang 
one  of  the  airs  in  the  Dettiugeu  Te  Deum  on  its 
first  performance  in  1743.  [In  1737  his  wife 
died  and  ho  retired  to  North  Aston  near  Oxford, 
where  he  died,  Nor.  15,  1773,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-eight  (according  to  the  epitaph  at  West- 
minster). He  was  buried  in  the  north  cloister 
of  tho  Abbey  on  Nov.  23  ; ho  bequeathed  his 
property  to  Dr.  T.  S.  Dupuis  with  a further 
remainder  to  Dr.  Arnold.  Ho  composed  a 
service  in  F,  and  some  single  songs.  His  portrait 
is  in  the  Music  School  Collection  at  Oxford. 
(Corrections  from  Did.  of  Nat.  Biog.  etc.).]  G. 

GAUL,  Alfred  Robert,  born  at  Norwich, 
April  30,  1337,  was  a chorister  in  Norwich 
Cathedral  from  1846,  and  w as  afterwards  articled 
pupil  and  assistant  to  Dr.  Buck.  He  held  the 
post  of  organist  in  succession  at  Fakenham, 
St.  John’s,  Lady  Wood,  Birmingham,  and  St. 
Augustine's,  Edgbaston.  He  took  the  degree 
of  Mus.B.  at  Cambridge  in  1863.  He  was 
appointed  conductorof  the  Walsall  Philharmonic 
Society  in  1887,  and  has  been  teacher  of  harmony 
and  counterpoint  at  the  Birmingham  and  Mid- 
land Institute,  and  other  places.  His  works, 
the  su{>erficial  fluency  of  which  has  won  them  a 
wide  jjopularity,  include  4 Hezekiah,’  oratorio, 
Amateur  Harmonic  Association,  Birmingliam, 
1861  ; Psalm  i.  1863  ; 'Ruth,'  sacred  cantata, 
1881  ; ‘The  Holy  City*  (Gaul's  best-known 
work),  Birmingham  Festival,  1882  ; Passion 
Music,  1883  ; Psalm  cl.  London  Church  Choir 
Association,  1886  ; 4 Joan  of  Arc,’  Birmingham 
Festival  Choral  Society,  1887  ; 4 The  Ten  Virgins,’ 
1890  ; ‘Israel  in  the  Wilderness,'  Crystal  Palace, 
1892;  and  4 Una,’  Norwich  Festival,  1893. 
Many  ]>salms,  hymn- tunes,  chants,  part-songs, 
etc.  and  some  pianoforte  pieces,  are  also  in- 
cluded among  his  compositions.  Brit.  Slue. 
Bioy . 

GAULTIER,  Denys,  aud  Gaultier  ‘ lo 
vieux,’  the  last  two  members  of  a celebrated 
family  of  lute  players,  or  4 lutheriens ' as  they 
were  then  called,  lived  in  Paris  during  Louis 
XIII.  s reign.  Titon  du  Tillet  ( Le  pamasse 
franfois,  1732)  states  that  they  both  came 
from  Marseilles,  but  in  a lute  codex  in  the 
Biblioth£que  Rationale,  Paris  (Vm.  2659,  No. 
5),  is  an  4 Allemande  giguee  de  Gautier  de 
Lion  ’ which  occurs  agaiu  in  four  other  lute- 
books  and  is  in  each  case  called  ‘ Gigue  du 
vieux  Gaultier,’  so  it  seems  probable  that 
Gaultier  ‘ le  vieux,’  bom  about  1597,  lived 


originally  in  Lyons.  (0.  Fleischer,  Denis 
Oaultier , V\ erteljahrs.  fur  Musikiciss.  1886.) 
It  is  just  possible  that  this  Gaultier  w as  4 Mr. 
Gootiere,  the  famous  lutenist  in  his  time  ’ (Thos. 
Mace,  Mustek's  Monument,  1676,  p.  48),  the 
Jacques  Gaultier  or  James  Gouter,  court-luteuist 
in  England  from  1617  to  1647,  whom  Con- 
stantin Huygens  met  in  London  in  1622. 
In  October  1647  Gaultier  sent  him  ‘quelques 
petites  choses  de  nostre  luth  et  quelques  airs  k 
chanter,’  presumably  of  his  own  composition. 
Two  years  later  they  were  corresponding  on  the 
subject  of  a 4 luth  de  Bologne  ’ that  Huygens 
was  anxious  to  acquire  ; in  a letter  preserved 
in  the  British  Museum  (Add.  MS.  15,944, 
f.  46,  dated  in  pencil  4 28  Aug.  49 '),  Gaultier 
writes:  4Je  vous  prie,  Monseigneur,  de  ne 
trouver  rude  quo  je  traite  avec  vous  de  pris 
pour  quoy  que  ce  soit,  qui  soit  k moy.  Je  vous 
priray  de  regarder  l’etat  de  ma  fortune.  A pres 
trent  an  nee  de  service  k un  si  grand  roy  et 
royne,  que  je  n'ay  rieu  k montrer  que  ce  luth  ; 
et  de  plus  je  suis  maril,’  etc.  (See  also  MM. 
Jouckbloet  et  Land,  Corrtsjnndatice  de  Con- 
stantin Huygens.  Leyde,  1882,  pp.  207,  210.) 
This  was  rather  ungrateful,  for  he  was  receiving 
an  annuity  of  £100  for  his  services  by  royal 
warrant  (see  Did.  Nat.  Biog.  s.v.  Gouter). 
M.  de  la  Barre  also  writing  to  Huygens  (p.  148) 
on  Oct.  15,  1648,  alludes  to  4 Mrs.  les  Gautiers 
et  autres  excellents  joueurs  de  luth.’  There  is 
a portrait  of  Jacques  Gaultier  with  the  inscrip- 
tion : — 4 Jacobo  Goutero,  inter  regios  magnae 
BritanuiaeOrpheoset  AmphionesLydiae,  Doriae, 
Phrygiao  testudinis  fidicini  et  modulatorum,’ 
etc.  4 Joannes  Livius  fecit  et  excudit’  (Claussin, 
Suppl.  an  cat.  de  Rembrandt,  1828,  p.  75,  No. 
58).  It  is  thought  that  he  returned  to  France 
about  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth  and 
settled  in  Paris  with  his  cousin  Denys  (Fleischer, 
Viertelj.  1886,  p.  81).  There  his  great  reputa- 
tion brought  him  numbers  of  pupils,  4 memo  des 
personnes  de  la  premiere  condition,’  says  Titon 
du  Tillet,  who  mentions  amongst  others,  Gallot, 
du  Fau,  du  But,  Mouton,  etc.  He  adds  that 
M.  de  Troys,  the  famous  painter  who  died  1730 
at  the  age  of  eighty-six,  was  in  his  youth  a friend 
of  Gaultier,  and  painted  a fine  portrait  of  him 
which  he  believes  w as  engraved.  This  does  not 
give  us  any  very  definite  date,  but  would  be 
about  1664  if  de  Troys  paiuted  it  when  he  was 
twenty. 

Mattheson  (Grundlage  einer  Ehrenpforte , 
1740,  p.  88),  mentioning  Froberger’s  stay  in 
Rome  between  1650  and  1655,  says  he  then 
went  to  Franco  4und  nahm  die  frantzbsische 
Lautenmanier  von  Galot  und  Gautier  auf  dem 
Clavier  an,  die  damahls  hochgchaltcn  wurdc.’ 
Gaultier  4 le  vieux’  died  about  1672  in  Paris. 
The  title  only  is  know  n of  a volume  that  included 
compositions  of  both  Gaultiers : — 4 Livre  do 
tablature  des  pieces  de  luth  de  M.  Gaultier,  Sr. 
de  Neue  et  de  M.  Gaultier,  son  cousin,  sur 
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pluaieurs  differentes  modes,  avec  quelques  regies 
qu’il  faut  observer  pour  le  bien  toucher,  ’ grave 
f*r  Richer,  h Paris  chez  la  veuve  do  M.  Gaultier, 
dans  La  Monnoye.  (Becker,  Die  Tonxcerke  des 
16.  und  17.  Jahrhunderts,  1855,  p.  280,  gives 
‘Livro  de  tablature  de  pieces  de  luth  sur 
diff.rens  modes,’  Paris,  1064,  folio.)  Titon  du 
Tillet  also  mentions  ' LTmmortelle,’  ‘La  Non- 
pareille,*  and  *Le  Tombeau  de  Mesangeau’  as 
the  principal  pieces  composed  by  Gaultier  * le 
vieux.  ’ The  last  named  is  in  a MS.  in  the  BibL 
nationale,  Paris.  De  La  Borde  (Essai  sur  la 
mtuique , 1780,  iii.  p.  522)  says  that  Gaultier, 
a friend  and  pupil  of  Mesangeau,  composed  it 
in  memory  of  him  ; 'on  ne  se  lassait  pas  de 
l’entendre.’  Fleischer  gives  the  names  of  three 
other  pieces,  ‘ Le  Loup,’  * La  conqu^rante,*  and 
* Les  Larmes  de  Boset  ou  la  volte.*  See  also 
the  list  of  works  of  Denys  Gaultier. 

Denys  Gaultier,  of  Marseilles,  migrated 
to  Paris  and  was  certainly  living  there  some 
time  before  the  death  of  Sieur  l’Enclos,  the 
lute  player,  in  1630.  He  composed  three  pieces 
in  his  memory,  Nos.  60,  61,  and  62  in  the 
Hamilton  Codex,  entitled  ‘Tombeau  de  Monsr. 
de  Lenclos,’  'La  consolation  aux  amis  du  Sr. 
Lenclos*  aud  ‘La  resolution  des  amis  du  Sr. 
Lenclos  stir  sa  rnort’  Denys  was  a renowned 
lute  player  ; Merecnne  ( Harmonie  universelle , 
1636,  livre  2,  p.  92),  writing  of  the  lute,  men- 
tions ‘ la  difficult^  qu’il  y a de  le  toucher  aussi 
parfaitement  que  les  sieurs  l’Enclos,  Gautier,’ 
etc.  Gaultier’s  compositions  for  the  lute  aro 
always  effectively  written,  generally  consisting 
of  short  dance  tunes  grouped  together  in  sets  or 
suites.  The  characteristic  fashion  of  labelling 
each  piece  with  a descriptive  title  such  as  * Phae- 
ton foudroy^,’  ‘Artemis  ou  l’oraison  funebro,* 
‘ La  coquette  virtuosa,' ' La  caressante,’  is  shown 
in  the  Hamilton  Codex,  an  important  collection 
of  sixty-two  of  Denys  Gaultier’s  compositions, 
entitled  * La  Rh^torique  des  Dieux  * compiled 
lietween  1650  and  1655,  and  now  in  the  Berlin 
konigl.  Museum  (No.  142,  obi.  4to).  Fleischer 
published  all  the  music  in  the  Vitrtcljahrs- 
irhrift  for  1886.  He  mentions  that  Dr.  Suchier 
of  Halle  drew  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  in 
the  list  of  * Lieutenana-genlraux  au  bailliagc 
et  Comt£  en  Beauvoisis,’  1414-1680,  is  a ‘M. 
Denis  Gaultier,  lieutenant-general  en  1656.’ 
Gaultier  died  before  1664.  Among  his  com- 
positions Titon  du  Tillet  mentions  * L'Honiicide  ’ 
and  ‘Le  Tombeau  de  Lenclos’  (both  in  the 
Hamilton  Codex)  and  ‘ Le  Canon  ‘ (in  Perrine’s 
Livre  de  mnsique).  Fleischer  adds  ‘ Le  Tom- 
beau de  Raquette,’  * La  champr^,’  ‘La  belle 
t^n^breuse  ’ and  * Allemande  grave  ou  son  tom- 
beau.* List  of  compositions  : — 

Tb*  Harn!lt<>«  • * U Rhf  torUjue dm  TMetix  ’ d«  D.  O.  (ae*  for 

raxtrata  Or  Flvtaeher.  1ML 

Llrrt  <\»  mwlnnojjour  le  tut.  ('antnutnt  une  nouvella  et 

fiaril*,  et*.  pee  le  Hr,  rwrin*.  IPrlr,  du.  roy  dated  1m.  . t,  1678.) 
H*»  ■ Le  anon  uu  coaraat*  de  Mr.  Gaultier,"  lute  Ublatura  with 
truecripCJoa. 

rm  de  lath  en  maaUiue  pur  le  Sr.  Perrlrve.  Pari*.  lflSO.  A 
eolWt  too  <A  lute  piece*  by  both  Gaultiers  In  tablature  with  trui- 


•^rlptlon.  Fleischer  reprint*  two : ‘ P»r*ne  du  Jeuue  Gaultier, ’and 
* AUeraand*  ou  Totubwtu  da  1‘Kuclo*  du  Jauu*  OaulUvr.' 

Pieces  de  luth  de  Denys  Gaultier  *ur  different  modes  nouveaux. 
Onv«  par  Richer  avec  privilege  du  rojr.  A Paxil  chex  lautheur, 
rue  bolllete,  proche  la  Monnoye.  obL  Biro,  no  date,  la  In  tha  l*arl a 
Bll»l.  nationale  (Via.  f.  26M7  de  la  raaerva) ; also  the  following  >188 : 
-Vm.  as&s.  obi.  4 to.  I 'live*  de  luth  recueilllca  et  terites  4 Caen  et 
autre*  lleux  ca  anu4t  1672-73,  jar  8.  da  Brassard.  Contains  pieces 
by  OaulUar. 

Vui.  286®,  obi.  4 to.  Lute  piece#  by  ' Gautier  la  vieux,* ' Gautier  da 
Parts.'  'Gautier  da  Lion.'  'Gautier. 

Vm.  1BW0.  obi.  4t«.  Place*  by  Gaultier. 

V m ‘JflflO.  I3l  obL  Bvo.  Piece#  by  Denya  Gaultier,  the  larger  number 
initialled  G.  only.  iPteiaeher.l 

In  the  Paris  Conservatoire  BibL  No.  22,342.  The  Codax  Mlllemn. 
a collection  of  lute  plo«>*. 

In  th«  Berlin  komgl.  BibL  No.  20.062.  The  lute-book  of  Virginia 
Renata  von  Uehema.  Includes  two  piece*  by  ‘Got tier,'  a 'digue' 
and  ‘Cuoranta  Gra valla.' 

In  Vienna  Hofbibl.  No.  17,706.  A eol lection  of  piece*  in  lut* 
tablature  by  various  cuinpoaera.  Include*  * I.'B  jihukI#,'  anony- 
mous, and  ‘Courant*  (d-g.)  Lo  Carton';  ' Allemande  Coorent*1 ; 
' Gig  tie.  Courant* ; l/Immortelle';  ‘Courant*.  suit  la  auperbo  da 
Imiaaux.'  * Dernltra  Courant* ' ; all  by  Denys  Gaultier.  (Mantuanl's 
Cat.) 

In  the  Mecklenburg -Schwerin  BibL  A MB.  In  lut*  tablature.  dated 
OcL  10,  1861.  Among  the  aeventy-two  composition*  No*.  52.  64, 
and  fib  are  Conran  tea  de  gauttler ';  No.  64,  ' Jaoconn*  de  gauttier ' j 
67,  ‘Courant*  d*  rinimort*ll«  de  gauttler';  8®,  'Capr.  de  gautler’; 
and  63, ' Allemande  de  gauttler.'  (Kada'a  Cat.  p.  9Gf.| 

In  No.  27  of  the  Gripsholm  BibL  ' La  Payarant,'  * 1 .'immortelle, * 
'Courant*  da  D.  Gautier,'  * La  canon  courant*  du  Gautier,'  * Couram* 
du  Gautier,'  ate.  (Tobias  Norllnd.  Me  itustkpntMchU  Sttneedens). 

In  tha  Basle  UnlvenitAtsbibl.  la  a ‘Courant*  de  Gauthier 'and 
' Glgue  do  Gautier  ' t J Richter 'a  CaC). 

In  the  Bodleian  (MS.  Mua.  8ch.  O.  there  l*  a xrrj  fine 

collection  of  MR.  lut*  music,  in  three  email  obi.  volume*,  by  Dubut 
1*  vieux,  Mouton.  Plnel,  Gallut,  Blanrucher,  Emon,  etc.,  but  tb* 
larger  number  of  preludes,  pavane,  aamhandea,  oourantea,  all*- 
maikde*,  glgue*,  and  one  canarie.  are  all  by  Gautier,  ‘ le  vieux 
Gautier,*  'Gautier  de  P..*  and  'Gautier  de  Lyon."  Ttaeee  Inclod* 
the  allemande  • Lea  demteree  parole*  ou  Testament  de  Mezangeau,' 
the  courant** ' Lr*  lsniim  BoUset,'  * L'immnrteUe,*  with  th*  'Coo- 
tiepartle  d*  l'lmmortelt*.'  and  ’ L adieu  ‘ by  le  vieux  Gautier  ; the 
aarabande  ‘ La  B*rg4re"  by  Gautier ; th*  all  emend  * la  tombeau  do 
Blanrocher,’  the  pavan  ’ La  dedioa**,'  the  couratiU*  * La  bell* 
homicide.’ ' la  champr*,'  and  ' La  confident*,'  and  th*  canarie  by 
Gautier  da  Piarisl. 

A similar  M8.  (Mua.  8<  h.  P.  B76)  contain*  the  three  counuite* 
‘Le  Canon,*  * L'lmmortclle/  ' L*homlclde,'  and  a aarabande  by 
Gautier.  c „ 

GAUNTLETT,  Henry  John,  eldest  son  of 
the  Rev.  Henry  Gauntlett,  was  born  July  9, 
1805,  at  Wellington,  Salop.  He  was  educated 
by  his  father,  and  at  an  early  age  evinced  an 
aptitude  for  music,  especially  for  playing  on  the 
organ.  His  father  was  presented  to  the  vicarage 
of  Olney,  Bucks,  and  there,  at  the  age  of  nine, 
young  Gauntlett  entered  on  the  duties  of  his 
first  organist  appointment  [His  father  took 
him  to  London  about  1821,  and  Attwood  wished 
to  take  the  boy  as  a pupil,  blit  his  father  refused, 
and,  after  a short  stay  in  Ireland  as  a private 
tutor,]  lie  was  articled  to  a solicitor  in  1826. 
During  his  clerkship  he  pursued  the  study  of 
law  and  music  with  equal  assiduity,  and  in  1827 
obtained  the  post  of  organist  of  St.  Olave’s, 
Southwark,  which  he  held  for  upwards  of  twenty 
years.  In  1831  he  was  admitted  a solicitor,  and 
commenced  practice  in  the  City  of  London  in 
partnership  with  a brother.  About  1830,  having 
attained  a high  reputation  as  an  organist,  he 
commenced  his  advocacy  of  a reform  in  organ- 
building  by  the  adoption  of  the  C organ  in  the 
place  of  the  old  F and  G instruments.  He  met 
with  the  strongest  opjiosition,  but  finding  a 
valuable  auxiliary  in  William  Hill,  the  organ- 
builder  (who,  under  his  superintendence  con- 
structed the  organs  in  St  Luke’s,  Cheetham, 
Manchester;  St.  Peter’s,  Comhill ; Ashton - 
under-Lyne  Church ; Dr.  Raffles’  Chapel,  Liver- 
pool ; and  St  John’s,  Calcutta;  and  reconstructed 
the  large  organs  in  Birmingham  Town  Hall,  and 
Christ  Church,  Newgate  Street),  he  attained  his 
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aim,  and  through  his  exertions  the  C organ  was 
firmly  settled  in  England.  In  1836  he  became 
evening  organist  of  Christ  Church,  Newgate 
Street,  [at  a salary  of  two  guineas  a year.  The 
organ  at  this  church  was  transformed  in  time 
for  the  visit  of  Mendelssohu  in  1837,  and  he 
played  upon  it  (see  an  account  in  the  Musical 
World  of  Sept.  15,  1837).  He  lectured  at  the 
London  Institution  in  1837-42.1  In  1842  Dr. 
Howley,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  conferred 
on  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Music.  About 
the  same  time  he  gave  up  the  law  and  devoted 
himself  wholly  to  music.  In  the  year  1844  Gaunt- 
lett,  in  conjunction  with  Charles  Child  Spencer, 
drew  attention  to  the  subject  of  Gregoriau  music 
(of  which  he  was  a devoted  adherent)  by  the 
publication  of  the  Hymnal  for  Matins  and 
Evensong  (Dell  k Daldy).  It  is  as  a composer 
and  editor  of  psalm  and  hymn  tunes  that  he  will 
bo  best  remembered.  For  upwards  of  forty  years 
he  worked  in  that  field  with  unwearied  enthusi- 
asm, and  there  was  scarcely  a publication  of  any 
note  issued  during  that  period  in  which  he  was 
not  engaged  as  editor,  assistant,  or  contributor. 
Able  articles  from  his  pen,  abounding  in  learning 
and  spirit  (the  opinions  confidently  expressed), 
will  be  found  in  the  first  six  volumes  of  The 
Musical  World , in  The  Morning  Post,  The 
Orchestra,  and  The  Church  Musician.  After 
quitting  St  Olavc’a  and  Christ  Church  in  1846, 
Gauntlett  was  successively  organist  of  Union 
Chaj>el,  Islington  (for  eight  years),  of  All  Saints, 
Not  ting  Hill,  and  of  St.  Bartholomew  the  Less, 
Smithfield.  He  was  chosen  by  Mendelssohn  to 
play  the  organ  j>art  in  'Elijah,’  on  its  production 
at  Birmingham,  August  26,  1846.  He  died 
suddeuly,  from  heart  disease,  Feb.  21,  1876, 
and  was  buried  at  Kensal  Green  Cemetery. 

Gauntlett’s  principal  publications,  besides 
those  mentioned,  were  : — 

Th*  PmDnl* . 1(09-41 ; Oragorian  Cantirl**.  1844 : TX*  Church 
Hg'nn  an d Tun*  Book  (with  R*r.  W.  J.  Blewf,  1844-61  ; Cantu* 
Mrtodtri.  1846  (originally  Itilcndwi  u the  title  of  i aeparat*  work, 
*ml  •iiIim-i uni t !jr  u the  preface  to  TX*  Church  Jlgmn  and  Tun « /loo* ] ; 
The  t'otn/rrrXmHc*  Tun*  lant  > with  Keoxititl,  1846-47  . The  Oregorian 
Paaltrr.  IMS ; ftarmonim  to  Ortyirian  Ton**.  1847 ; Ompn4ou(N 
Choir  Bn*.  1848;  Quir*  and  tathodml  Paaltrr . 1848;  ChriMnuu 
Cam!*,  1848;  The  Blbl*  Paalm «.  1848;  Chant*.  Ancient  and  Molem, 
1848;  Die  HalMuJah  .with  Rev.  J.  J.  Walt*  . 1*4*63  ; TX*  St  o bat 
Mater.  art  to  Oy*(  mrtodlra,  1849;  Order  of  Morning  Prager,  1830; 
fXurrX  Anthem  Hook  ilneompletr 1884 -&4,  Nynna  for  IMtl « 
tUrWmi,  1883;  Th*  Congregational  Paalm  l*t  I with  Her.  Dr.  Heury 
Alien i,  1*515;  Carlyle*  Manual  of  Ptalenot 4y,  I860;  CXristma* 
Mint/  rcltf,  ] 8MV4 ; Tune*.  .Vrw  and  Old.  1H8S  Haf-lamla  rkiirr* 
Paaltrr  and  Hymnal,  1880;  .VrW«  of  Song,  1870;  Pariah  Church 
Tun * Book.  1871  ; Aotionol  Ptolmodg.  1876.  In  1836  he  worked  at 
an  Kne<fclo).r.Hn  of  the  Chant,  lor  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Waite  ipuMlabad 
in  1&B.|  [List  from  Dirt,  of  X at.  Biog. J jj  jj 

GAVEAUX,  Pierre,  born  at  Beziers,  August 
1761 ; died  insane  at  Charenton,  Feb.  5,  1825  ; 
studied  composition  under  Beck,  conductor  of  the 
theatre  at  Bordeaux.  There  he  made  his  debut 
as  tenor  with  a success  which  decided  his  future 
career.  His  voice  was  warm  and  flexible,  he 
sang  with  great  expression,  and  during  an  en- 
gagement at  the  Opera  Comique  in  Paris  in  1789 
created  many  important  parts.  As  a composer 
he  produced  between  1792  and  1818  no  less 
than  thirty-five  operas,  written  in  an  easy  and 
essentially  dramatic  style,  natural  and  simple  in 


melody,  but  not  characterised  by  depth  or 
originality.  Among  these  may  be  shifted  ‘ Les 
deux  Suiases  ’(17 92) ; ' Lo  petit  Matelot  ’(1796); 

' Lfonore  ou  I'axuour  conjugal  * (1798),  the  same 
subject  which  Beethoven  afterwards  set  as 
‘Fidelio’;  ‘Le  BoutfeetleTailleur’(1804),  sung 
by  Ponchard  and  Cinti-Damoreau  as  late  as  1 835, 
and  played  in  London  in  1849;  and  'Monsieur 
Des  Chalumeaux’  (1806),  afterwards  played  as 
a pantomime.  He  also  published  a book  of 
Italian  'Canzonette'  dedicated  to  Garat,  and 
another  of  French  1 Romances.’  Theso  aro  for- 
gotten, but  some  of  his  opera  airs  have  maintained 
their  popularity,  and  occupy  an  honourable 
place  in  ' La  C14  du  Caveau.*  [The  titles  of 
twenty- six  operas  are  given  in  the  Quellen- 
Lexikon.  1 o.  c. 

GAVINlfeS,  Pierre,  an  eminent  French 
violin  player,  born  at  Bordeaux,  May  26,  1726. 
[But  see  the  Quellen- Lexikon  on  the  question  of 
the  date.]  His  instructors  are  unknown,  but  it 
is  assumed  that  he  was  self-taught,  forming  his 
style  chiefly  after  the  great  Italian  violinists, 
who  were  then  much  in  the  habit  of  travelling 
in  France.  He  was  still  a boy  when  he  made 
his  first  successful  appearance  at  the  Concert 
Spirituel  in  1741,  and  after  this  to  the  end  of 
his  life  he  but  rarely  left  Paris,  where  he  soon 
came  to  be  considered  as  the  best  living  violinist, 
and  was  a great  favourite  in  fashionable  circles. 
Contemporary  writers  attribute  to  him  all  the 
qualities  of  a really  great  performer — wonderful 
execution,  a great  tone,  spirit,  and  feeling.  His 
fiery  temperament  at  one  time  got  him  into 
considerable  trouble : he  became  involved  in  a 
liaison  with  a lady  of  the  court,  and  on  being 
detected  had  to  fly  from  Paris,  but  was  captured 
and  imprisoned  for  a year.  This  experience 
effectually  sobered  him,  and  wo  are  assured  that 
later  in  life  he  was  as  much  esteemed  for  his 
social  virtues  as  for  his  artistic  gifts.  During 
his  imprisonment  he  composed  a piece  which, 
under  the  name  of  'Romance  de  Gavinies,'  for  a 
long  time  eqjoyed  considerable  popularity  in 
Frauce,  and,  according  to  Fetis,  used  to  move 
the  hearers  to  tears,  when  performed  by  the 
com|K>ser.  Redirected  the  Concert  Spirituel  in 
1773-77,  and  on  the  foundation  of  the  Conserva- 
toire in  1794,  was  appointed  to  a professorship 
of  the  violin.  He  died  at  Paris,  Sept.  9,  1 800. 

In  France  Gavinies  is  generally  considered 
the  founder  of  the  great  French  school  of  violin- 
ists. This  is  true  in  one  sense,  as  he  was  the 
first  professor  of  the  violin  at  the  Conservatoire, 
but  with  such  a predecessor  as  Leclair,  the  title 
appears  at  least  disputable.  Viotti  is  said  to 
have  8{H)ken  of  him  as  the  French  Tartiui.  But, 
although  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Gavinies 
did  more  than  any  one  before  him  towards  trans- 
planting into  France  the  true  and  earnest  style 
of  the  great  Italian  school  of  violin  playing,  it 
is  impossible  to  rank  him  in  any  way  with 
Tartiui  as  a composer  for  the  violin  or  even  aa 
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a performer.  His  works,  while  not  devoid  of 
a certain  pathetic  dignity,  do  not  Bhow  an  in- 
dividual original  style,  and  are  in  every  respect 
inferior  to  Tartini’a  masterpieces.  They  are  on 
the  whole  rather  dry  and  laboured.  On  the 
other  hand  it  must  be  granted  that  they  indicate 
considerable  advance  in  technical  execution. 
His  most  celebrated  work,  ' Lea  vingt-quatres 
Matinees,'  surpasses  in  difficulty  anything  ever 
written  by  Tartini,  and  as  we  are  assured  that 
Gavinies  used  to  play  them  even  in  his  old 
age  with  the  greatest  perfection,  we  must 
assume  him  to  have  possessed  an  eminent  execu- 
tion. But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  his  manner 
of  writing  for  the  violin,  and  the  peculiar  class 
of  difficulties  which  his  studies  contain,  show 
a tendency  to  go  beyond  the  natural  resources 
of  the  instrument — in  fact,  a tendency  to  exag- 
geration, such  as  invariably  makes  its  appear- 
ance after  a classical  period  in  any  art,  and 
such  as,  in  the  art  of  violin  playing  in  particu- 
lar, is  represented  towards  the  end  of  the  18th 
century  by  the  masters  who  lived  after  Tartini 
and  before  Viotti.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
Gavinies’s  ‘Matinees’  cannot  be  ranked  with 
the  classical  studies  of  Rode,  Kreutzer,  and 
Fiorillo.  This,  however,  does  not  preclude  their 
being  both  of  interest  and  use  to  advanced 
studeuts. 

Capron,  Robineau,  and  Le  Due  atnd,  are  the 
best  known  of  Gavinies's  numerous  pupils.  Be- 
sides the  ‘ Matinees  * he  published  six  Concertos 
for  the  Violin,  two  sets  of  8onataa  for  Violin 
and  Bass  (some  of  which  have  been  recently 
republished  by  Alard  and  David),  six  Sonatas 
for  two  violins,  three  Sonatas  for  Violin  Solo 
(one  of  them  entitled  * Le  Tombeau  do  Gavinies’). 
He  also  composed  an  opera,  * Le  Pnkendu,’ 
which  was  played  at  the  Comldie-Italienne  in 
1760.  p.  D. 

GAVOTTE.  A French  dance,  the  name  of 
which  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  Gavots,  or 
people  of  the  pays  de  Gap  in  Dauphin^.  Its 
original  peculiarity  as  a danse  grave  was  that 
the  dancers  lifted  their  feet  from  the  ground, 
while  in  former  danses  graves  they  walked  or 
ahuffied — (Littrf).  It  is  in  common  time,  of 
moderately  quick  movement,  and  in  two  parts, 
each  of  which  is,  as  usual  with  the  older  dances, 
repeated.  In  the  original  form  of  the  dance 
the  first  part  consisted  of  four  and  the  second 
of  eight  bars  ; when  introduced  as  one  of  the 
movements  of  a suite,  it  has  no  fixed  number 
of  bars.  The  gavotte  should  always  begin  on 
the  third  beat  of  the  bar,  each  part  finishing, 
therefore,  with  a half- bar,  which  must  contain 
a minim,  and  not  two  crotchets.  Occasional 
exceptions  may  be  fonnd  to  the  rule  that  the 
gavotte  is  to  begin  on  the  third  crotchet,  as,  for 
instance,  in  that  of  No.  3 of  Bach’s  ‘Suites  Fran- 
cises, ’ which  commences  on  the  first  crotchet, 
but  of  which,  it  should  be  noticed  that  in  the  most 
authoritative  editions  it  is  termed  an  ‘Anglaise.’ 


In  any  case  it  is  not  strictly  a gavotte.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  ‘ gavotte  ’ in  Gluck’s 
*Orph£e,’  which  begins  on  the  fourth  beat  of 
the  bar,  and  should  therefore  rather  have  been 
marked  ‘ Tempo  di  Gavotta.'  A second  gavotte 
frequently  succeeds  the  first  as  a ‘trio,’  in  the 
modern  sense  of  that  term.  This  second  gavotte 
is  either  similar  in  construction  to  the  first,  as 
in  Bach’s  orchestral  Suite  in  D (*  Franzbsische 
Onvertiire '),  or  is  a Musette,  i.e.  founded  on 
a ‘ drone-bass, ’ as  in  the  third  and  sixth  of 
Bach’s  ‘Suites  Anglaises.’  The  position  of  the 
gavotte  in  the  suite  is  not  invariable,  but  it 
usually  follows  the  sarabande,  though  occasion- 
ally it  precedes  it.  E.  P. 

GAWLER,  William,  an  organist  and  com- 
poser, said  to  have  been  born  at  Lambeth  in 
1750  ; he  died  there  March  15,  1809.  In  1785 
ho  was  organist  to  the  ‘ Asylum  of  Refuge  for 
female  orphans,  Lambeth,’  and  in  the  following 
year  published  a book  of  * Hymns  and  Psalms  ’ 
in  use  there,  followed  by  a ‘Supplement.’  Other 
sacred  compilations  and  compositions  followed 
and  preceded  this  work,  including  ‘ Harmonia 
Sacra,’  Dr.  Watts’s  4 Divine  Songs,’  ‘ Voluntaries 
for  the  Organ/  etc.  * Lessons  for  the  Harpsi- 
chord ’ and  similar  works  also  came  from  his 
pen.  Before  1798  he  had  turned  music  pub- 
lisher, living  at  19  Paradise  Row,  Lambeth, 
and  from  here  he  issued  much  sheet  and  other 
music.  f.  K. 

GAWTHORN,  Nathaniel,  clerk  at  the 
Friday  Lecture  in  East  Cheap,  published  in  1730 
a collection  of  psalm  tunes  in  four  parts  under 
the  title  of  ‘ Harmonia  Perfecta,’  containing 
also  some  hynms  and  anthems,  and  an  Intro- 
duction to  Psalmody.  w.  H.  H. 

GAYARRfi,  Julian,  bom  Jan.  9,  1844, 
either  at  Roncal 1 or  near  Pampeluna,*  was  the 
son  of  a poor  blacksmith.  Through  the  kind- 
ness of  Seftor  Eslava,  a Spanish  musician,  he 
studied  singing  at  the  Consenratorio  of  Madrid. 
He  began  his  career  at  Varese  as  a second  tenor, 
but  soon  after  made  a great  success  as  Nemorino 
in  ‘L’Elisir.’  He  sang  at  Parma  and  Rome 
1873,  where  on  April  6 he  played  Amadeus  II. 
in  Libani’s  ‘ Conte  Verde,’  and  on  April  8,  1876, 
Enzo  in  Ponchielli’s  ‘Gioconda’  at  the  Scala, 
Milan ; he  sang  at  Vienna,  St.  Petersburg, 
South  America,  and  elsewhere.  From  1877  to 
1881  he  was  engaged  at  Covent  Garden,  where 
he  made  his  debut,  April  7,  1877,  os  Fernando 
in  ‘ La  Favorita,’  and  proved  himself  a very 
serviceable  tenor,  though  he  did  not  fulfil  the 
hopes  entertained  of  him  as  Mario’s  successor. 
He  played  with  success  in  the  ‘ Huguenots,’ 

* Prophito,’  ‘Tannhauser/  ‘Lohengrin,’  ‘ Der 
Freischiitx,’  ‘ Puritani,’  ‘Lucia,’  ‘Lucrezia,’ 

* Rigoletto,’  etc.  He  reappeared  there  in  1886 
and  1887,  and  sang,  on  July  12,  1887,  the 
tenor  part  in  the  production  of  Glinka's  ‘Vie 

l Orande  gnegrlofddi*. 

* lUtutraitci  Sporting  and  I/ramatic  A’rvm. 
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pour  le  Czar.’  In  the  meantime  he  played  in 
Madrid,  in  1884  at  Paris  in  Italian,  in  1886 
for  a few  nights  as  Vasco  da  Gama  in  French 
at  the  Opera,  in  1888  at  Milan,  and  in  1889 
in  Spain.  On  Jan.  2,  1890,  he  died  at  Madrid, 
universally  regretted  on  account  of  his  many 
charitable  actions — e.g.  the  foundation  of  a 
school  of  singing  for  indigentyouths  of  his  native 
country.  (Qazzctta  Musical t di  Milano.)  a.  c. 

GAZZA  LADRA,  LA  (The Thieving  Magpie). 
A comic  opera  in  two  acts ; libretto  by  Gherar- 
dini ; music  by  Rossini ; produced  at  La  Scala, 
Milan,  May  31, 1817,  in  London  at  the  King’s 
Theatre,  March  10, 1821 , and  in  Paris,  Sept.  18. 
In  English  (adapted  by  Bishop)  as  * Ninetta, 
or  the  Maid  of  Palaiseau,'  at  Covent  Garden, 
Feb.  4,  1830.  o. 

GAZZAN1GA,  Giuseppe,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  opera  composers  of  his  time,  born  at 
Verona,  Oct  1743  ; pupil  of  Porpora,  both  in 
Venice  and  at  San  Onofrio  in  Naples.  He  also 
studied  under  PiccinnL  Through  Sacchini’s 
influence  his  first  opera,  ‘ II  flnto  cieco,’  was 
performed  in  Vienna  (1770).  [But  Riemann 
gives  the  date  of  this  work  as  1786,  and  says 
that  Gazzaniga’s  first  ojjera  was  entitled  * 11 
barone  di  Trocchia.’]  Among  his  many  operas 
may  be  mentioned  * II  convietato  di  pietro,’  the 
foreruuner  of  * Don  Giovanni,’  which  had  an 
extraordinary  success  in  Venice  (1787),  Ferrara, 
Rome,  Bergamo,  and  London,  where  it  was 
performed  repeatedly.  [See  the  MonatshcfU  /. 
MusikgeschichtCy  1870,  No.  3,  and  the  Vicrtclj. 
f.  Masikwiss,  voi.  iv.  p.  251.]  Gazzaniga  was 
afterwards  maestro  di  cappella  at  Crerna,  where 
he  devoted  himself  entirely  to  church  music, 
[He  died  there  early  in  1819.  Three  oratorios 
are  mentioned  in  the  Quel  len- Lexicon,  where 
eight  of  his  numerous  operas  are  noted  as 
extant.]  F.  o. 

GEBAUER,  Franz  XAVER.born  in  1784  at 
Eckersdorf,  Glatz,  Prussian  Silesia,  received  his 
early  musical  education  from  his  father,  the  Til- 
lage schoolmaster.  In  1804  he  became  organist 
at  Frankenstein  ; and  in  1810  went  to  Vienna, 
where  he  soon  became  known  for  his  extraor- 
dinary execution  on  the  Jew’s-harp,  and  lived  by 
giving  excellent  pianoforte  lessons,  and  playing 
the  violoncello.  In  1816  he  was  appointed 
Chordirector  of  the  church  of  St.  Augustin, 
and  there,  thanks  to  his  indefatigable  efforts, 
the  larger  works  of  the  great  masters  were  satis- 
factorily performed.  He  was  also  one  of  the 
earliest  and  most  active  members  of  the  Ge- 
sellschaft  der  Musikfreunde,  founded  in  1813. 
In  1819,  through  his  endeavours,  were  started 
the  Spirituel- Concert©,  which  continued  in 
existence  until  1848,  and  into  the  programmes 
of  which  none  but  sterling  works  were  admitted. 
Gebauer  was  the  first  conductor,  but  did  not  long 
enjoy  the  fruit  of  his  labours.  In  Oct.  1822  he 
returned  from  a journey  to  Switzerland  seriously 
ill,  and  died  in  Vienna  on  Dec.  13,  sincerely 


regretted  as  a sterling  musician  and  an  upright 
man.  He  published  a few  lieder,  and  left  a 
small  number  of  choral  compositions  in  MS. 
He  was  intimate  with  Beethoven,  who  in  a note 
preserved  by  Seyfried  (Beethovens  Studicn , 
Anh.  36,  aud  Nohl’s  Brie/e , No.  234),  puns 
upon  his  name  in  his  favourite  style,  calling 
him  * Geh’  Bauer  ’ and  ‘ der  Bauer.’  c.  F.  P. 

GEBEL,  Johann  Georo,  who  gives  a detailed 
account  of  his  own  life  in  Mattheson’s  Qrundlage 
eincr  Ehrenp/ortc , 1740,  was  born  at  Breslau  in 
1685.  He  was  apprenticed  to  a tailor  when 
fourteen,  but  threw  this  up  for  music  when 
eighteen,  and  became  a pupil  of  Fr.  Tiburtius 
Winckler,  the  cathedral  organist  At  the  Hof- 
capelle  concerts  he  often  accompanied  soloists, 
either  from  the  figured  bass,  or  when  they  were 
extemporising,  by  ear  only.  He  acted  as  deputy 
organist  for  Winckler,  Krause,  and  others,  and 
also  gave  lessons  in  music.  In  1709  he  was 
appointed  organist  at  the  Pfarrkirche  at  Brieg, 
and  continued  his  studies  with  the  capellmeister 
G.  H.  Stbltzel.  In  1713  he  returned  to  Breslau 
and  was  appointed  organist,  and  in  1714  Musik- 
director  at  the  Church  of  S.  Christopher.  Gebel 
failed  to  obtain  the  principal  organistship  of  S. 
Elisabeth  in  1739,  a post  which  his  second  son 
occupied  ten  years  later.  Of  an  ingenious  turn 
of  mind,  he  invented  a Clavichord  with  quarter- 
tones,  and  a large  Clavicembalo  with  six  complete 
octaves,  etc.  In  1749,  although  old  and  feeble, 
he  took  the  place  of  his  second  son  as  organist 
of  the  Dreifaltigkeitskirche  at  Breslau,  but  died 
in  1750.  His  two  elder  sons  were  both  profes- 
sional musicians,  and  it  is  not  always  easy  to 
distinguish  between  the  respective  compositions 
of  father  and  son,  but  to  the  father  may  probably 
be  attributed  : — In  the  Berlin  konigl.  Bibl. 
MS.  7210,  Passion -music  with  instrumental 
accompaniment  MS.  7212,  four  sonatas  for 
string  instruments.  MS.  7213,  two  sonatas  for 
two  flutes  or  strings.  (Eitner,  Quellen- Lexiktm.) 
In  the  BibL  of  the  Joachimsthalsche  Gymna- 
sium, Berlin,  three  cantatas  in  score.  (Eitner.) 
In  Liibeck  Stadtbibl.  in  a MS.  collection  of 
motets  for  four  voices  in  score  : No.  20,  G.  Gebel. 
Motetta  : 1 Der  Herr  ist  mein  Licit t’  (Stiehl’a 
Cat  p.  19.) 

Gebel  himself  (Mattlieson,  p.  407,  etc.)  aays 
he  composed  many  Clavier  pieces ; a Canon  in 
thirty  jtarts,  which  had  to  be  played  through 
twelve  times  if  it  were  to  end  in  the  key  in 
which  it  began  ; Psalms  for  double  choir  ; a 
Mam  for  double  choir  with  instrumental  accom- 
paniment ; forty-eight  Chorales  for  the  organ  ; 
Partite,  Chaconnes,  etc. 

Georo  Gf.bel,  his  elder  son,  born  Oct.  25, 
1709,  at  Brieg,  began  to  play  the  harpsichord 
when  four  years  old.  He  was  carefully  taught 
by  his  father,  and  when  twelve  years  old  was 
taken  to  exhibit  his  powers  as  an  organist  before 
the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Oels.  He  acted  a a 
deputy  organist  to  his  father,  studied  com  position. 
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and  in  1729  became  sub-organist  at  8.  Maria 
Magdalena,  Breslau.  In  1730  he  was  playing 
the  second  harpsichord  at  the  Italian  opera  in 
Breslau.  Among  his  friends  were  Fedele,  the 
organist  Hoffmann,  and  the  lutenist  Kropfgans. 
In  1733  he  became  capellmeister  to  the  Duke 
of  Oels.  In  1735  he  was  appointed  Clavi cem- 
balist in  the  Dresden  Hofcapelle,  then  at  Warsaw 
under  the  direction  of  Count  von  Briihl,  but 
goon  after  returned  to  Dresden,  where  he  learned 
to  play  the  Pantaleon,  a difficult  stringed  instru- 
ment invented  by  Hebenstreit.  He  married 
Susanna  Gebel,  a clever  painter,  and  devoted  a 
great  deal  of  his  time  to  painting.  In  1747 
Johann  Friedrich  von  Schwarzburg  appointed 
him  concertraeister  and  later  capellmeister  at 
Rudolstadt.  He  died  Sept.  24,  1753,  atRudol- 
stadt  at  the  early  age  of  forty-four,  worn  out 
by  the  strain  of  constant  overwork.  The  mass 
of  his  music  probably  suffered  from  the  haste 
with  which  it  was  produced  ; for  he  rivalled  his 
father  in  the  quantity  that  he  composed.  In 
the  Mecklenburg-Schwerin  grossherzogl.  Bibl.  is 
a ‘ Partita  per  il  cembalo  composts  da  Georg 
Gebel,  maestro  dei  concerti  di  sua  Altezza 
sereniss.  Monsignore  il  Princi|>e  regnante  di 
Schwartzburgo,’  etc.  Dedicated  to  Joh.  Fried, 
of  Schwarzburg.  Printed  at  the  expense  of  C.  F. 
Each  rich  at  Rudolstadt  And  in  MS.  part-books : 
— Oratorium  auf  den  heiligen  Christ- Abend, 
‘Jauchzet  ihr  Himmel,  erfreue  dich  Erde,’  for 
Soprano,  Alto,  Tenor,  Baas,  Clarino  1.  and  II., 
Fagotto,  Flauto,  Viol.  I.  and  II.,  Viola  e Fonda- 
mento.  The  text- book  is  dated  1748.  Sinfonia 
in  G,  and  Sinfonia  in  Dg  (i.e.  D major),  for 
Corno  L and  II.,  Oboe  I.  and  II.,  VioL  I.  and  II., 
Viola  e Fondamento.  Sinfonia  in  D major,  for 
same  instruments,  with  the  addition  of  Clarino 
L and  II.  (Kade’s  Cat.  p.  295). 

In  the  Gotha  herzogl.  Bibl.  is  a MS.  cantata 
* Ich  will  meinen  Engel  senden.’  (Eitner.) 

In  the  Darmstadt  Hofbibl.  is  a MS.  score 
of  a sinfonia  for  Viol.  I.  and  II.,  Viola  and  Basso. 
(Eitner.)  Three  MS.  Partite  a 4 (2  vln., 
viola,  and  bass)  and  one  overture  a 7 (FI.  douce, 
FI.  trav.,  ob.  2,  vlu.,  viola,  and  baas)  are  in 
Breitkopfs  Catalogue  for  1765. 

Gebel  is  also  said  to  have  composed  music  for 
two  years  of  Church  high-days  and  festivals  ; 
more  than  a hundred  Sinfonie  and  Partite  ; 
Passion  - music  ; Christmas  oratorios  ; twelve 
operas,  of  which  one  ‘ Serpillius  und  Melissa' 
was  performed  at  Dresden,  and  five  more  at 
Rudolstadt,  'Oedipus,'  1751  ; ‘Medea,*  1752; 
‘ Tarquinius  Snperbus,’  1762;  * Sophonisbe,’ 
1753  ; and  ‘ Marcus  Antonius,’  1753. 

Georg  Siummund,  the  second  son  of  Johann 
Georg  Gebel,  was  born  in  Breslau,  1715.  He 
was  a clever  composer  and  clavier  player.  In 
1736  he  was  appointed  sub-organist  at  S.  Elisa- 
beth, Breslau.  He  married,  June  17, 1744,  the 
daughter  of  the  organist  J.  G.  Hoffmann.  In 
1748  he  became  organist  at  the  Dreifaltigkeita- 


kirche,  Breslau,  and  in  1749  principal  organist 
at  8.  Elisabeth,  which  post  he  held  till  his  death 
in  1776.  (Marpurg,  Hist.-krit.  Beytrdge , 1754, 
i.  364.)  He  published  various  compositions  for 
the  organ.  c.  8. 

GEDACKT-WORK  (t.«.  gedeekt).  All  the 
Flue-stops  of  an  organ  oomposed  of  pipes  that 
are  entirely  covered  or  closed  in  at  the  top  are 
members  of  the  ‘ Gedackt  ’ or  Covered-work.  To 
th is  class,  therefore,  belong  the  8ub- Bourdon,  32  ; 
Bourdon,  1 6 ; Stopped  Diapason,  8 ; and  Stopped 
Flute,  4 foot-tone.  When  made  to  a ‘small 
scale,'  and  voiced  so  as  to  produce  a sweet  tone, 
the  adjective  ‘ Lieblich  ’ is  prefixed,  as  Lieblich 
Bourdon,  16  ft,  Lieblich  Gedackt,  8 ft.,  Lieb- 
lich Hote,  4 ft.  Large  stopped  pipes  are 
generally  made  of  wood ; the  smaller  ones 
either  of  wood  or  metal.  Covered  Stops  were 
first  made  in  Germany,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
16th  century.  E.  j.  h. 

GEIGE  (Germ.),  the  exact  equivalent  of  our 
word  ‘fiddle,’  as  a familiar,  if  not  slightly 
contemptuous,  term  for  instruments  of  the 
violin  family.  It  seems  more  than  likely  that 
it  is  derived  from  the  same  source  as  the  word 
‘jig,’  for  the  old  French  word  ‘gigue'or  ‘gique' 
originally  meant  a fiddle,  whether  or  not  it 
were  derived  from  the  English.  See  the  Ox- 
ford Dictumary , s.v.  ‘Jig.’ 

G EIGEN-PRINCIPAL,  i.e.  Violin  Diapason. 
An  organ  -stop  of  8 ft.  or  unison  pitch  ; crisp  in 
tone,  and  held  to  resemble  the  violin  in  quality. 
A ‘ violl  and  violin  ’ stop  originally  formed  one 
of  the  features  in  the  choir  organ  of  the  instru- 
ment in  the  Temple  Church,  built  by  Father 
Smith  in  1688  ; but  seems  to  have  been  removed 
shortly  afterwards  to  make  room  for  an  ad- 
ditional reed  stop.  The  Geigen-primipal  was 
first  brought  under  notice  in  England  in  recent 
times  by  Schulze,  who  introduced  two,  one 
of  8 ft.  and  another  of  4,  into  the  admirable 
little  organ  he  sent  to  the  Great  Exhibition  of 
1851.  The  stop  was  subsequently  adopted  by 
the  English  organ  - builder  Lewis,  who  made 
several  excellent  specimens  of  it.  E.  J.  H. 

GEISLER,  Paul,  bom  August  10,  1856,  at 
Stolpin  Pomerania,  received  his  first  musical  in- 
struction from  his  grandfather,  who  was  conductor 
at  Marienburg  in  Prussia,  and  was  afterwards  a 
pupil  of  Constantine  Decker,  a pianist  and  com- 
poser of  considerable  distinction.  In  1881  he 
conducted  at  the  Leipzig  Musical  Theatre.  The 
following  year  he  was  associated  with  A.  Neu- 
mann’s travelling  Wagner  company,  after  which 
he  occupied  for  two  years  a jxwt  as  conductor  in 
Bremen.  He  resided  for  many  years  first  in  Leipzig 
and  then  in  Berlin  before  taking  up  his  present 
post,  that  of  director  of  the  Conservatoire  at 
Posen.  He  has  produced  three  operas  : * Ingc- 
borg’  (Bremen,  1884),  ‘Bertha’  (Hamburg, 
1891),  and  ‘Palm’ (Lubeck,  1893).  Hisremain- 
ing  works  include  two  cyclic  cantatas  : ‘ Hansara  ’ 
and  ‘ Golgotha  * ; several  symphonic  jioems,  of 
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which  two  deservo  special  mention  : * The  Pied 
Piper  of  Homelyn  ’ and  4 Till  Eulenspiegel  ’ ; 
the  music  to  live  dramas,  a number  of  smaller 
vocal  compositions,  and  a few  piano  works. 
His  style  is  thoroughly  modern,  but  without  ex- 
travagance. He  has  a consummate  mastery  of 
the  resources  of  technique,  and  his  compositions 
exhibit  qualities  both  in  the  intellectual  and 
emotional  sense  which  make  it  hard  to  under- 
stand that  he  should  not  have  achieved  a more 
prominent  position  amongst  the  contemporary 
Herman  composers  than  that  he  now  occupies. 
The  bulk  of  his  compositions  remain  in  MS., 
but  a few  of  his  more  interesting  works  are 
available,  amongst  them  the  full  score  of  the 
4 Pied  Piper,’  which  was  performed  in  1880 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Allgemeiner  deutscher 
Musikverein  at  Magdeburg,  where  it  had  con- 
siderable success.  E.  E. 

GELINEK,  Joseph,  secular  priest,  composer 
of  variations  for  pianoforte,  born  Doc.  8,  1758, 
at  Selcz  in  Bohemia,  where  his  father  was  school- 
master. He  was  well  grounded  in  music  at 
home,  and  on  going  to  Prague  to  complete  his 
philosophical  studies  took  lessons  from  Segert  in 
composition  and  organ  playing.  In  1783  he  be- 
came a divinity  student  at  the  General-Seminar, 
the  orchestra  of  which  at  that  time  executed 
standard  works  so  well  as  to  elicit  praise  from 
Mozart  himself  w hen  in  Prague.  Mozart  also 
applauded  Gelinek's  pianoforte  playing,  and 
encouraged  him  to  persevere.  In  1786  he 
was  ordained  priest,  and  became  domestic  chap- 
lain and  pianoforte  teacher  to  Princo  Joseph 
Kinsky,  who  settled  an  income  upon  him  for 
life,  and  took  him  to  Vienna,  where  he  studied 
with  Albrechtaberger.  He  then  accomjtanied 
Prince  Poniatowsky  to  Rome,  with  the  view  to 
obtain  further  instruction,  but  illness  obliged 
him  to  return  to  Vienna.  There  he  became  the 
favourite  pianoforte  teacher  of  the  nobility,  and 
was  liberally  paid.  In  1795  he  entered  Prince 
Esterhozy’s  household  as  chaplain  and  music 
master,  and  remained  there  till  his  death,  which 
took  place  in  Vienna,  April  13,  1825.  For 
Gelinek’s  relations  with  Beethoven,  sec  vol.  i. 
p.  223o,  and  Czerny  in  Pohl’s  JahrabcricAt 
dcs  ConscrwUoriums  in  IV ten , 1869-70. 

Geliuek  composed  with  ease  and  rapidity  ; 
both  he  and  his  publishers  made  large  profits 
from  his  works,  the  variations  in  the  fashionable 
style  of  tho  day  especially  having  a ready  sale  ; 
many  of  these  were  no  doubt  made  by  other 
hacks  under  Gelinek's  name.  Of  these  there  is 
a thematic  catalogue  (Offenbach,  Andre)  contain- 
ing ninety-eight,  with  spaces  for  more.  [The 
catalogue  of  Gelinek's  extant  works  is  summar- 
ised in  tho  QutlUn-Lexikon.~\  The  monotony 
which  was  one  of  their  weak  points  is  well  hit 
in  Weber’s  epigram  : — 

An  den  beriihmten  Yariationen-Schinidt  Geiinek. 

Kein  Them  a in  der  Welt  vernchonte  dein  Genie, 

Dan  uimpelate  ailein — Dich  selbst— variiratDu  nie. 


Although  at  that  time  the  rage,  they  are  shallow 
and  superficial  ; and  like  his  fantasias,  rondos, 
marches,  dance-music  and  arrangements,  his  few 
sonatas,  songs,  etc.  are  all  now’  forgotten.  Not- 
withstanding considerable  losses,  Geiinek  left 
42,000  gulden  (about  £4000)  among  his  poor 
relations.  c.  K.  P. 

GEMINIANI,  Francesco,  an  eminent  violin 
player  and  composer,  was  bom  at  Lucca  in  1680. 
His  first  teacher  on  the  violin  w as  Carlo  Ambro- 
gio  Lunati,  sumamed  4 il  Gobbo,'  at  Milan.  He 
afterwards  studied  under  Corelli  at  Rome,  and 
is  said  to  have  had  instruction  in  composition 
from  Alessandro  Scarlatti.  [He  was  violinist 
in  the  band  of  the  Signoria  at  Lucca  from  1707 
to  1710.]  Geminiani  must  be  considered  one 
of  the  foremost  representatives  of  the  school  of 
Corelli,  however  different,  owing  to  the  peculi- 
arity of  his  character  and  talent,  he  proved 
himself  to  be  as  a performer  and  composer  from 
his  great  master.  While  classical  beauty  and 
imperturbable  dignity  were  the  main  character- 
istics of  Corelli’s  style,  Geminiani’s  unbounded 
vivacity  of  temperament  showed  itself  in  his 
performances,  which  contemporary  critics  in- 
variably describe  as  eccentric.  Tartini  is  said 
to  have  spoken  of  him  as  * il  furibondo  Gerai- 
niani.’  This  easily  accounts  for  the  fact  that, 
however  great  his  success  as  a solo  player,  he 
failed  as  a leader  and  conductor,  from  want 
of  the  necessary  calmness  and  control.  Burney 
relates,  on  the  authority  of  Barbella,  that  he  lost 
the  post  of  leader  of  the  opera-band  at  Naples 
because  ‘none  of  the  performers  were  ablo  to 
follow  him  in  his  tempo  rabato  and  other 
unexpected  accelerations  and  relaxations  of 
measure,’  and  that  ‘after  this  discovery  he 
was  never  trusted  with  a better  part  than  tenor 
during  his  residence  in  that  city.’ 

In  1714  he  came  to  England,  and  quickly 
gained  a great  reputation  as  a virtuoso,  although 
he  appears  to  have  but  rarely  played  in  public, 
and  to  have  supported  himself  by  teaching  and 
playing  in  the  houses  of  the  nobility.  When 
invited  to  play  at  a court-concert,  he  only  con- 
sented under  the  condition  that  Handel  should 
accompany  him.  If  nevertheless  he  failed  to 
gain  an  established  and  secure  position  in  life, 
this  again  is  attributable  to  the  peculiarity  and 
eccentricity  of  his  character,  which  did  not  allow 
him  to  make  the  best  of  his  opportunities  or  to 
pursue  any  definite  plan  of  life.  While  he  made 
but  rare  use  of  his  really  great  talent  as  a per- 
former, he  spent  much  time  in  writing  theo- 
retical works  of  but  doubtful  value.  He  also  in- 
dulged in  a foolish  passion  for  dealing  in  pictures, 
without,  we  are  assured,  having  much  knowledge 
of  tho  subject.  This  at  one  time  involved  him 
in  difficulties  and  brought  him  even  into  prison, 
from  which  he  was  only  extricated  by  Lord 
Essex,  his  friend  and  pupil.  This  same  noble- 
man procured  for  him  in  1728  the  post  of  master 
and  composer  of  the  State  Music  in  Ireland,  on 
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Cousser's  death  in  1727.  It  is  supposed  that 
Horace  Walpole  objected  to  this  appointment 
on  account  of  Geminiani  being  a Roman  Catholic. 
At  all  events  it  was  not  Geminiani,  but  Dubourg, 
his  pupil,  who  went  to  Dublin  in  this  official 
capacity.  [Geminiani  paid  long  visits  to  Dublin, 
and  in  1736  settled  down  in  a splendid  house 
with  concert-room  attached,  in  Spring  Gardens, 
a court  at  the  lower  end  of  Dame  Street.  Here, 
from  1737  to  1741,  he  received  pupils,  and  gave 
private  concerts.  On  his  return  to  London, 
his  * Concerns  and  Great  Music  Room  ’ were 
taken  over  by  one  Charles,  a horn  player  (Dublin 
Journal , Nov.  1742).  In  1741  Geminiani  gave 
a benefit  concert  in  the  * little  theatre  in  the 
Haymarket,’  and  his  third  set  of  concertos, 
op.  6,  was  published  in  London.  He  seems  to 
have  lived  in  London  until  1749,  when  he  con- 
ducted Lenten  Concerts  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre  ;] 
he  then  went  to  Paris  and  remained  there  until 
1755.  Nothing,  however,  is  known  about  his 
doings  there,  except  that  he  brought  out  a new 
edition  of  his  Solo-Sonatas.  From  Paris  he 
returned  to  London.  [At  the  close  of  1761,  he 
went  to  visit  Dubourg.  Grief  for  the  loss  of  a 
MS.  treatise  on  music,  stolen  from  his  lodging 
in  Collego  Green,  is  said  to  have  hastened  his 
death,  which  took  place  on  Sept.  17,  1762. 
In  Pue’s  Occurrences,  Sept.  18-21,  1762,  the 
fact  is  noted,  and  the  composer  is  stated  to  have 
been  in  the  ninety-sixth  year  of  his  age,  which 
would  make  the  date  of  his  birth  1667.  The 
Gentleman  s Magazine  for  1762,  gives  Sept.  24 
as  the  date  of  death.] 

Geminiani  and  Veracini  (see  that  name),  com- 
ing at  about  the  same  time  to  England,  found 
the  art  of  violin  playing  in  every  respect  in  its 
infancy.  Corelli's  Solos  were  considered  to 
afford  almost  insurmountabledifficultiesof  execu- 
tion. Now  Geminiani  not  only  played  these, 
but  in  his  own  compositions  shows  considerable 
progress  in  the  technique  of  the  violin,  by  freely 
employing  the  shift,  and  by  frequent  use  of 
double-stops.  Burney  naively  enough  assures 
his  readers  that  some  of  Geminiani’s  Sonatas 
were  too  difficult  to  be  played  by  any  one.  His 
published  compositions — Sonatas  and  Concertos 
for  the  violin — show  him  to  have  been  a clever 
musician,  but,  with  all  his  impetuosity,  wanting 
in  originality  and  individuality.  His  slow’  move- 
ments are  more  modern  in  feeling  than  most  of 
Corelli's,  bearing  a certain  likeness  to  Tartini’s 
style,  though  without  ever  equalling  the  best 
works  of  that  great  master.  His  Allegros  have 
a more  developed  and  freer  form  than  those  of 
Corelli,  but  it  is  gross  exaggeration  of  Burney 
to  describe  them  as  eccentric  and  rhapsodic. 

The  most  valuable  contribution,  however,  which 
he  has  made  to  the  literature  of  the  instrument 
is  his  Art  of  Playing  the  Violin , op.  9,  London.1 

l fTfcU  aretna  to  hare  been  practically  Identical  with  an  aoony- 
»«■  »r.rk.  rw  Art  of  Clafiny  on  tko  Violin  wUh  a ,Vn»  Aral*.  etc. 
includ'd  in  Pralleur'*  MoArm  MutirkMaArr,  1731.  See  E.  Heron 
Allen's  O*  fUieulH  BMUtfrmplUm,  pt.  r.  sect.  J,  where  the  date  1TJ0 


This  book,  wTitten  in  English,  was  the  very  first 
of  its  kind  ever  published  in  any  country  ; six 
years  earlier  than  Leopold  Mozart's  Violinschule, 
It  has  the  great  merit  of  handing  dowm  to 
posterity  the  principles  of  the  art  of  playing 
the  violin,  as  they  were  finally  established  by 
Corelli.  The  rules  which  Geminiani  gives  for 
holding  the  violin  and  bow,  the  management  of 
the  left  hand  and  the  right  arm,  are  the  same 
as  are  recognised  in  our  days.  In  one  particular 
point  he  even  appears  to  have  been  in  advance 
of  his  time,  since  he  recommends  the  holding 
of  the  violin  on  the  left  hand  side  of  the  tail- 
piece— a practice  now  universally  accepted  and 
indispensable  for  a higher  development  of  the 
technique — but,  strange  as  it  seems,  not  adopted 
either  by  Leopold  Mozart  or  by  the  masters  of 
the  German  school  until  the  beginning  of  the 
19th  century. 

His  other  theoretical  works,  including  Rule t 
for  Playing  in  a true  Taste  on  the  Violin , German 
Flute,  Violoncello  and  Harpsichord , op.  8 (qu. 
1739);  Guida  Armonica,  op.  10  (1742);  The 
Art  of  Accompaniment , op.  11  (1755)  ; Treatise 
of  Good  Taste  (1749)  ; The  Art  of  Playing  the 
Guitar,  1760;  are  of  little  value,  although  many 
of  them  appeared  not  only  in  English,  but  in 
Italian,  French,  German,  and  Dutch. 

Of  original  compositions  he  published  the 
following: — XII  Solos,  op.  1,  London,  1716; 
Six  Concertos  in  seven  parts,  op.  2,  London,  1732, 
and  Paris,  1755,  in  score  ; Six  Concertos,  op.  3, 
London  and  Paris,  1775  ; Six  Concertos,  op.  4, 
1743  ; XII  Solos,  op.  4,  London,  1739  ; Six 
Solos  for  Violoncello,  op.  5 (these  are  arrange- 
ments from  the  violin-solos) ; Six  Concertos,  op. 
6,  London,  1741  ; Six  Concertos  in  eight  i»arts, 
op*  7,  1746  ; XII  Sonatas  for  Violin,  op.  11, 
London,  1758  ; XII  Trios  aud  VI  Trios,  the 
latter  arrangements  of  op.  1 ; Pieces  de  Clavecin, 
Harpsichord,  London,  1743.  He  also  made  and 
published  in  London  an  arrangement  of  Corelli's 
Solos,  op.  6,  as  ‘Concerti  grossi.’  See  list  of 
works  in  the  Quellen- Lexikon . p.  p. ; additions 
and  corrections  by  w.  h.  o.  f.  et  al. 

GEMSHORN  (i.e.  Chamois  horn),  an  organ- 
stop  eight,  four,  or  two  feet  in  length,  the  pipes 
of  which,  generally  of  metal,  are  taper-shaped, 
being  at  the  top  only  about  one-third  the  size  of 
W'hat  they  are  at  the  mouth,  with  a tone  some- 
what lighter  than  that  of  a cylindrical  stop  of 
the  same  scale  at  the  mouth  ; and  very  musical. 
It  was  first  introduced  here  by  Father  Smith, 
who  placed  one  in  the  choir  organ  at  the  Temple. 
It  passed  out  of  sight  for  many  years  ; but  was 
reintroduced  by  William  Hill,  and  has  remained 
in  great  favour  ever  since.  K.  J.  H. 

GEN&E,  Franz  Friedrich  Richard,  the 
son  of  a music- director  in  a theatre  at  Danzig, 

la  conjectured  for  that  of  the  publication*  of  thle  treat!**  In  book 
form,  but  reference  to  F.  Kldinti  i flrtMA  Mutir  Publiihm  show* 
that  It  cannot  hare  appeared  before  17»4.  The  whole  question  la 
dlaetuaed  In  TV  (Jr/oni  UUlorp  of  Mutir,  toL  It.  The  Ay*  of  Rack 
and  Handrt,  p,  17#.  oote.) 
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born  there,  Feb.  7,  1823  ; was  at  first  intended 
for  the  medical  profession,  but  took  up  music 
and  studied  with  A.  Stahlknecht  at  Berlin. 
Between  1848  and  1867,  he  was  successively 
capellmeister  at  theatres  at  Reval,  Riga,  Cologne, 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  Diisacldorf,  Danzig,  Mayence, 
Schwerin,  Amsterdam,  ami  Prague,  from  1868 
to  1878  he  was  conductor  at  the  Theatre  1 an  der 
Wien  ’ in  Vienna,  retiring  in  the  latter  year  to 
his  villa  at  Pressbaum  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Vienna.  He  was  a clever  writer  of  librettos, 
and  often  collaborated  with  F.  Zell,  writing  some 
of  his  own  books  as  well  as  others  for  Strauss, 
Suppl,  and  Millocker.  The  list  of  his  own 
operettas,  very  few  of  which  have  attained  more 
than  an  ephemeral  success,  is  as  follows  : ‘ Der 
Geiger  aus  Tirol'  (1857),  ‘Der  Musikfeind' 
(1862),  ‘Die  Generalprobe ' (1862),  * Rosita* 
(1864),  ‘I)er  schwarze  Prinz  ’ (1866),  ‘Am 
Runenstein ' (with  Flotow,  1868),  ‘Der  Seeka- 
dett’  (1876),  * Nanon  ’ (1877),  ‘ Im  Wunderlande 
der  Pyramiden  * (1877),  ‘ DioletztenMohikaner , 
(1878),  ‘ Nisida ’ (1880),  ‘ Rosina ' (1881),  ‘Die 
Zwillinge’  (with  Roth,  1885),  ‘Die  Piratcn,* 
‘Die  Dreizehn  ’ (1887).  He  also  wrote  many 
part-songs,  among  which  one  for  male- voices, 

• Italieniache  Salat,’  is  most  amusing  in  its 
travesty  of  the  older  style  of  Italian  operas  sung 
to  nonsense  words.  [Riemann’s  Lcxikon  and 
Optra- llandbuch  ; Baker,  Did.  of  Mus,  Biog. ] 

GENERALI,  Pietro,  born  Oct  4,  1783,  at 
Masse  ran  o,  near  VercellL  His  real  name  was 
Mercandotti,  but  his  father,  becoming  bankrupt, 
changed  his  name  and  removed  to  Rome.  Pietro 
studied  music  under  Giovanni  Massi,  a pupil  of 
Durante,  and  soon  wrote  masses  and  church 
music.  In  1800  he  produced  his  first  opera,  ‘ Gli 
Amanti  ridicoli,’  after  which  lie  travelled  to 
Southern  Italy,  and  coming  back  to  Rome  in 
1801  composed  a cantata,  ‘ Roma  Liberate,’  and 
two  operas,  * II  Duca  Nottolone  ’ and  ‘ La  Villana 
al  cimento.'  These  were  followed  by  ‘ Le  Gelosie 
di  Giorgio ’(Bologna,  1802) ; ‘Pamela  nubile ’and 

* La  Calzolaja ' (Venice,  1803)  ; * Misantropia  e 
pcntimento,’  after  a play  of  Kotzebue’s;  ‘Gli 
Etretti  della  somiglianza’  (ibid.  1805) ; and  * Don 
Chisciotto  ’ (Milan,  1805).  These  are  for  the 
most  part  opcre  buffe  ; and  an  attempt  at  opera 
scmi-tieria,  * Orgoglio  e Umiliazione  ’ (Venice), 
was  a failure.  In  1807  he  wrote  ‘ L*  Idolo  Cinese’ 
for  the  San  Carlo,  and  ‘ Lo  Sposo  in  Bersaglio’  for 
Florence.  Many  other  comic  operas  were  well 
received  in  Venice,  especially  * Adelina,’  a farce, 

4 La  Moglie  di  tre  inariti,'  and  his  chef-d'oeuvre 
‘ I Baccanali  di  Roma  ’ (Venice,  1 815).  In  the 
meantime  Rossini  had  come  to  the  front,  and 
Generali’s  popularity  suffered.  [In  1817  he 
accepted  a situation  as  conductor  of  the  theatre 
at  Barcelona,  but  returned  to  Italy  in  1821.1 
Ultimately  he  withdrew  to  Novara,  and  accepted 
the  ]*ost  of  maestro  di  capjtella  to  the  cathedral. 
In  his  retirement  he  studied  Rossini’s  style, 
appropriating  as  much  of  it  as  he  could  ; and 


in  1827  reappeared,  first  at  Trieste  and  then  at 
Venice,  where  his  ‘ Francesca  di  Rimini’  (Dec. 
26,  1829)  was  a total  failure.  He  returned  to 
Novara,  and  died  there  Nov.  3,  1832.  HU 
ojteras  number  in  all  more  than  forty-five.  [He 
also  wrote  much  church  music,  an  oratorio, 
masses,  etc.]  Generali’s  reputation,  says  Ftitia, 
rests  on  his  having  beeu  the  first  to  employ 
certain  harmonies  and  modulations  of  which 
Rossini  took  advantage.  In  fact  he  was  the  true 
precursor  of  Rossini,  but  the  latter  jKxssessed 
genius,  w'hile  Generali  had  only  talent  An 
‘ Elogio  ’ of  him  by  C.  Piccoli  w as  published  at 
Novara  in  1833.  F.  o.  ; additions  from  Ric- 
mann’s  Lcxikon. 

GENET,  Eleazar,  also  called  Carpentrab, 
after  the  French  town  in  which  he  was  born, 
was  priest,  singer,  and  composer,  attached  to  the 
pai>al  court  from  1508  to  1518,  when  he  is  said 
to  havo  been  made  a bishop  ; he  was  soon  after- 
wards sent  by  the  Pope  on  a mission  to  Avignon, 
where  he  seems  to  have  spent  the  rest  of  his  life. 
He  once  revisited  Rome,  and  during  his  stay 
there  his  ‘Lamentations’  for  Holy  Week  were 
]>erformed  by  his  former  colleagues.  Struck  by 
many  defects,  he  made  considerable  alterations 
in  his  work,  had  a magnificent  copy  made,  which 
is  still  preserved  in  the  Pontifical  Chapel,  and 
wrote  a dedication  to  Clement  VII.,  who  was 
Pope  at  the  time.  Of  detached  pieces  by  Genet 
in  the  various  collections  of  the  time,  wo  know 
very  few.  [See  Eitner’s  Bibl.  d.  Mus.  Sammel- 
werkt,  the  Quel  Un-Lex  ikon,  etc.]  Two  motets 
from  the  first  and  third  books  of  the  * Motetti 
della  Corona’  (Petrucci,  Fossombrone,  1514), 
two  psalms  from  the  ‘ Psalmorura  Selectorum 
Tom.  II.*  (Petreius,  Nuremberg,  1539),  and  a 
few  two-part  motets  printed  by  Gardane  in  1543, 
a slender  legacy,  if  in  truth  these  had  been  all 
the  works — and  they  were  very  nearly  Wing  all 
— that  were  to  come  to  us  ; for  Genet’s  position 
and  the  powerful  patronage  he  enjoyed  made  him 
independent  of  the  usual  collections  and  pub- 
lishers, and  enabled  him  to  bring  out  his  works 
in  an  exceptional  way,  which  almost  resulted  in 
their  being  lost  to  posterity.  It  was  only  in 
modern  times  that  a copy,  the  only  complete 
one  known  at  present,  of  four  splendid  volumes, 
printed  by  T)e  Channay  for  Genet  at  Avignon, 
was  found  in  the  Imperial  Library  at  Vienna. 
These  books  are  remarkable  for  being  the  first 
to  introduce  Briard's  new  types,  in  which  the 
notes  are  round  instead  of  square  and  diamond 
shaped,  and,  what  is  much  more  important, 
ligatures  are  abandoned,  and  the  complicated 
system  in  which  the  same  notes  have  different 
meanings  at  different  times  gives  place  to  asimplc 
method,  such  as  we  use  at  present,  in  which 
the  notes  bear  at  all  times  a fixed  ratio  to  each 
other.  This  improvement,  first  introduced  in 
the  publication  of  Genet’s  works,  may,  we  think, 
lie  fairly  attributed  to  his  suggestion.  Of  the 
four  volumes  the  first  contains  five  masses — * Se 
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mieulx  ne  vient,’  4 A lombre  dung  buissonet,' 

* Le  cueur  fut  mien,’  ‘Kora  seulement,’  and 

* Encore  iray  je  jouer.’  The  second  volume 

contains  Hymns  for  the  principal  church  festivals 
of  the  year,  the  third,  Lamentations,  and  the 
fourth  a collection  of  Magnificats.  The  composer, 
who  cared  so  little  for  a wide  popularity  in  his 
lifetime,  and  wrote  with  the  learned  musicians 
of  the  Papal  Chapel  in  his  mind's  eye  rather  than 
the  general  public,  who  scorned  the  popular 
editions  and  published  his  works  for  a chosen 
few,  does  not  belie  his  character  in  the  works 
themselves.  We  have  in  them  music  that 
appeals  to  serious  and  learned  musicians  alone. 
Solemn  and  dignified,  the  bishop-musician  writes 
as  if  from  his  episcopal  throne,  unbending  and 
severe  in  style,  but  appealing  not  in  vain  to  the 
sympathy  of  his  Roman  colleagues,  who  indeed 
valued  so  highly  and  cherished  so  long  the  works 
he  gave  them,  that  fifty  years  after  his  death 
nothing  less  than  the  special  command  of  Pope 
Sixtus  IV.  could  shake  their  firm  adherence  to 
the  4 Lamentations  ’ of  Genet  or  cause  them  to 
recognise  in  place  of  them  those  of  the  popular 
Palestrina.  Much  of  Genet’s  music  was  written 
in  the  short  intervals  of  comparative  health 
allowed  him  by  an  agonising  complaint  which 
attacked  him  in  the  ears  and  brain,  was  beyond 
the  experience  of  his  physicians,  and  embittered 
the  last  years  of  his  life.  J.  R.  h.  u. 

GENOV  EVA.  Ojtera  in  four  acta,  the  words, 
after  Tieck  and  Hebbel,  arranged  by  Robert 
Reinick,  and  the  composer  ; music  by  Schumann 
(op.  81).  Produced  at  Leipzig,  June  25,  1850. 
Performed  in  English,  by  the  pupils  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Music,  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  Dec. 
C,  1893. 

GEORGES,  Alex  an  due,  born  at  Arras,  Feb. 
25,  1850,  studied  at  the  Ecole  de  Musique 
Religieuse  (Nicdermeyer),  where  he  carried  off 
the  first  prizes  for  organ,  piano,  and  composition, 
as  v\f-ll  as  diplomas  as  maitre  de  chapelle,  and 
organist,  aw*arded  by  the  State.  Georges  has 
written  music  for  two  plays  by  Villiera  de 
l'lsle-Adam,  ‘ Le  Nouveau  Monde  ’ in  1883,  and 
‘Axel,’  1894;  for  4 Alceste’ at  the  Odeon,  1891; 
an  op^ra-comique  in  one  act,  4 Le  Printemps,’ 
was  performed  at  the  Ministry  for  Public  Works, 
in  1888,  and  later  at  the  Th^dtro  Lyrique  ; a 
three -act  4 oplra  lyrique,’  4 Po^ines  d’ Amour,’ 
(Bodiniere,  1892);  ‘Charlotte  Corday,’  lyric 
drama  in  three  acts  (Opera  Populairo,  March 
1901).  Among  his  concert  works,  his  4 Chansons 
dc  Miorka’  for  voice  and  orchestra,  words  by 
J.  Richepin),  are  some  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
modern  French  songs,  and  his  symphonic  poems, 

* Leila,’  4 La  Naissanco  de  Venus,’  4 Le  Paradis 
Perdu,  ’ etc. , have  added  greatly  to  his  reputation 
as  a master  of  orchestration  ; he  is  distinguished 
by  his  interesting  harmonisation,  and  his  essen- 
tially French  musical  temperament.  o.  F. 

GERARDY,  Jean,  Belgian  violoncellist,  was 
bora  at  8pa,  on  Dec.  7,  1877,  commencing  his 


studies  when  seven  years  of  age  under  Bellmann, 
a pupil  of  Griitzmacher  and  member  of  the 
famous  Heckmann  Quartet.  In  1885  he  eutered 
the  Verviera  Conservatoire,  made  phenomenally 
rapid  progress,  anil  was  already  a graduate  in 
1888.  Prior  to  this  he  had  made  occasional 
appearances  as  a soloist  near  home  (at  Liege 
where  his  father  was  professor  at  the  Conserva- 
toire, at  Aix  la  Chapelle,  Lille,  and  elsewhere), 
but  it  was  in  the  year  1888  that  he  definitely 
adopted  the  career  of  travelling  virtuoso  which 
he  has  continued  since,  fulfilling  his  first  engage- 
ment at  a concert  at  Nottingham  in  which  Ysaye 
and  Paderewski  also  took  part  His  next  ap- 
pearance was  in  London,  where  he  gave  several 
successful  recitals,  followed  up  by  tours  in 
France,  Germany,  and  Russia.  He  has  visited 
the  United  States  three  times  and  Australia 
twice,  being  heard  chiefly  in  solos,  though  in 
America  he  has  occasionally  taken  ]iart  in  con- 
certed music,  playing  quartets  under  Yaa)e  and 
Marteau  and  trios  with  Kreialer  and  Hofmann. 
In  London,  which  he  visited  in  1903  after  an 
absence  of  five  years,  he  has  been  heard  so  far 
mainly  in  concertos,  solos,  and  sonatas,  but  may 
be  credited  with  the  intention  to  give  more 
attention  later  on  to  chamber  music.  He  is 
still  of  course  a very  young  man,  and  upon  the 
threshold  of  his  career.  As  a boy  his  style  was 
a marvel  of  purity,  and  ho  was  marked  out  by 
the  ciitics  os  the  legitimate  successor  of  Piatti 
as  a classical  player.  In  his  present  day  playing 
he  displays  more  feeling  for  the  romantic  than 
the  Italian  master,  os  well  as  a greater  penchant 
for  modern  works  (especially  those  of  the  French 
and  Belgian  school)  ; but  there  is  the  same 
absence  of  exaggeration,  the  same  mastery  over 
the  bow  in  the  production  of  long  • sustained 
notes,  and  the  same  perfect  taste  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  portamento.  Some  living  violon- 
cellists play  with  greater  j>ower,  none  with 
greater  charm  than  Gcrardy.  w.  w.  c. 

GERBER,  Hein  men  Nicolaus,  born  Sept  6, 
1702,  at  Weingen-Ehrich  in  the  princi]>ality  of 
Schwarzburg ; son  of  a peasant,  studied  at  the 
University  of  Leipzig,  where  his  love  of  music 
found  encouragement  in  the  teaching  and  con- 
versation of  Sebastian  Bach;  in  1728  he  was 
organist  at  lleringen,  and  in  1731  court  organist 
at  Sondershausen.  Here  for  the  first  time  lie 
felt  himself  safe,  as,  on  account  of  his  extra- 
ordinary height,  he  had  been  constantly  pursued 
by  the  recruiting  officers  of  Frederick  William  I. 
He  composed  much  for  clavier,  organ,  and  harp ; 
a complete  Choralbuch,  with  figured  basses ; 
and  variations  on  chorales,  long  and  widely 
used.  He  also  made  musical  instruments,  and 
planned  many  improvements  and  new  inven- 
tions. Among  others  a kind  of  Strohfiedel  or 
Xylophone,  harpsichord -shape,  with  a cun  pass 
of  four  octaves ; the  keys  liberated  wooden 
balls  which  struck  on  bare  of  wood,  and  thus 
produced  the  notes.  From  1749  Gerber  was 
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also  court-secretary.  He  died  at  Sondershausen, 
August  6,  1775. 

His  son  Ernst  Ludwig,  was  born  at  Sonders- 
hausen,  Sept.  29,  1746;  learned  singing  and 
clavier  from  his  father,  and  studied  music  from 
an  early  age.  In  1765  he  went  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Leipzig,  but  returned  home  in  order  to 
assist  his  father  in  his  offices,  and  succeeded 
him  on  his  death.  He  then  entered  on  those 
labours  which  finally  conducted  him  to  an  end 
he  himself  scarcely  contemplated,  and  by  which 
he  has  earned  the  gratitude  of  all  lovers  of  music. 
His  love  of  musical  literature  suggested  to  him 
the  idea  of  making  a collection  of  portraits  of 
musicians,  for  which  he  wrote  biographies, 
mainly  on  the  authority  of  Walther’s  Lexicon 
(1732).  As  Walther  was  at  that  time  out  of 
date,  he  procured  the  necessary  additions,  ob- 
tained biographical  sketches  of  living  musicians, 
took  journeys,  and  tried  to  fill  up  the  gafw  by 
consulting  all  the  books  then  in  existence  on 
the  subject.  Thus  the  idea  suggested  itself  of 
adapting  Walther’s  work  to  the  wants  of  the 
time,  and  of  writing  a completely  new  work  of 
his  own,  which  eventually  became  the  Historisch - 
biographische  Lexikon  der  Tonkiinstlcr  (two  vole. 
Leipzig,  Breitkopf,  1790  and  1792)  translated  into 
French  by  Choron  (1810,  1811).  While  writing 
musical  articles  and  reviews  for  various  period- 
icals ( Erfurter  Oclchrten  Zcitung ; Leipzigcr 
Allg.  Musik.  ZcUung  from  1798,  etc. ; Becker’s 
Litcralur  der  Musik  and  the  Quellen- Lexikon 
contain  a list  of  his  scattered  articles)  he  received 
from  all  quarters  corrections  and  information 
of  all  kinds,  which  enabled  him,  or  rather 
made  it  his  duty,  to  prepare  an  enlarged  edition. 
Accordingly  his  Xeue s hist.  biogr.  Lexikon  der 
Tonkiinstlcr  appeared  in  four  vols.  with  five 
append  ices  (Leipzig,  Kiihnel,  1812,1814).  This 
new’  edition  did  not  supersede  the  former  one, 
to  which  it  often  refers  the  reader  ; but  rather 
completed  it.  Gerber  took  pains  to  keep  up 
with  the  times,  recorded  events  for  after  use, 
was  continually  making  additions  to  his  collec- 
tion of  books  and  music,  and  composed  industri- 
ously pianoforte  sonatas  and  organ  preludes. 
Hoping  to  keep  together  the  collection  he  had 
made  at  the  cost  of  so  much  labour  and  {wins, 
ho  offered  it  for  sale  to  the  Gescllschaft  der 
Musikfreunde  in  Vienna,  with  the  solitary 
stipulation  that  he  should  retain  it  during  his 
own  life.  The  price  was  fixed,  and  the  negotia- 
tion completed  in  January  1815,  but  he  still 
continued  his  additions,  encouraged  doubtless 
by  the  knowledge  that  his  treasures  would  be  in 
safe  keeping,  in  a city  so  famed  for  its  musical 
tastes.  He  was  still  court  secretary  at  Sonders  - 
hausen  when  he  died,  June  30,  1819,  in  uni- 
versal respect ; leaving  behind  him  the  reputation 
of  one  who,  with  singular  disinterestedness  and 
out  of  a true  love  for  music,  had  devoted  the 
energies  of  his  whole  life  to  a single  end.  His 
Lexioon  forms  the  foundation  of  all  future 


undertakings  of  the  same  kind  ; and  if  new 
Dictionaries  are  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  the  age 
to  the  same  extent  that  his  did,  their  authors 
must  j>osse8s  industry  as  persevering,  knowledge 
as  eclectic,  and  a love  of  music  as  devoted,  as 
those  which  iuspired  Gerber.  c.  F.  F. 

GERBERT  von  Hornau,  Martin,  an  emi- 
nent W'riter  on  the  history  of  music,  born 
August  12,  1720,  at  Horb  on  the  Neckar.  He 
received  a thorough  literary  education,  including 
music,  at  Ludwigsburg.  In  1737  ho  entered 
the  Benedictine  monastery  of  St.  Blaise  in  the 
Black  Forest,  w’as  ordained  priest  in  1744,  and 
appointed  Prince- Abbot,  Oct.  15,  1764.  His- 
torical research,  especially  in  music,  was  his 
favourite  pursuit,  and  a taste  for  this  he 
endeavoured  to  infuse  into  the  convent.  The 
library  afforded  him  ample  materials,  and  much 
valuable  matter  hitherto  unused.  But  this  was 
not  enough.  Between  the  years  1759  and  1 765  he 
travelled  through  Germany,  France,  and  Italy, 
making  important  discoveries,  and  establishing 
relations  with  various  learned  societies.  His 
acquaintance  W’ith  Padre  Martini  at  Bologna 
was  of  special  service  to  him.  Their  objects 
were  closely  connected — Gerbert’s  work  being 
a history  of  Church  music,  Martini's  one  of 
music  in  general.  In  1762  Gerbert  published 
his  prospectus  in  Marpurg’s  Critische  Brief t, 
vol.  ii.  p.  313,  and  invited  contributions,  which 
were  furnished  him  in  abundance.  The  first 
volume  was  nearly  complete  when  a fire  at  the 
monastery  in  1768  destroyed  all  the  materials 
which  had  been  collected  ; in  1774,  however, 
the  complete  work  appeared  at  St  Blaise,  in 
two  vols.  4to,  with  40  engravings,  under  the 
title  Dc  canht  et  musica  sacra  a priina  ecclesiae 
aetate  usque  ad  praesens  tempos  ; a book  which 
has  ever  since  formed  the  foundation  of  all 
musical  scholarship,  although  naturally  requir- 
ing much  correction  at  the  present  day.  A 
description  of  it  ap|>ears  iu  Forkel’s  Gesehichte 
der  Musik,  which  without  Gertot’s  work  would 
possibly  never  have  been  written,  or  would  at 
any  rate  have  been  published  later  and  in  a far 
less  complete  form.  Ten  years  after,  in  1784, 
apj>earod  Gerbert’s  second  great  work  Scriptorcs 
ecelesiastici  dc  musica  sacra  potissimum,  three 
vols.  also  printed  at  St.  Blaise  ; a collection  of 
treatises  by  the  most  important  writers  on 
music,  afterwards  continued  by  Coussemaker. 
Three  more  works,  also  printed  at  St.  Blaise, 
deservo  special  mention,  Iler  alemannicum, 
aecedit  italieum  et  gallicum  (1765  ; 2nd  ed. 
1773  ; German  ed.  by  Koehler,  Ulm,  1767), 
which  contains  the  account  of  his  travels,  and 
abounds  in  interesting  particulars ; Vet  us  litur - 
gia  alemannica  (two  vols.  1776);  and  Morin- 
menta  veteris  liturgiae  alemannica  (two  vols. 
1777).  He  also  made  the  Latin  translation  of 
Opusculum  theodiseum  de  Musica , a treatise 
in  four  chapters  written  in  old  German  by 
Notker  (Labes)  a monk  of  St.  Gall  in  the  10th 
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century  (see  Becker's  Literatur  der  Musik, 
p.  68).  His  other  writings  are  mainly  theo- 
logical. Some  offertories  of  his  composition  were 
published  at  Augsburg.  [A  4 Missa  in  Coena 
Domini  ’ by  him  is  printed  at  the  end  of  Dt 
cnntu  it  musica  sacra.  In  1787  the  abbot 
obtained  the  consent  of  the  chapter  to  banish 
all  instruments  but  the  organ  from  the  church, 
and  thenceforth  nothing  was  heard  but  the 
Gregorian  chant,  or  simple  four-part  masses 
with  organ  accompaniment.] 

Gerbert  died  at  St.  Blaise,  May  13,  1793. 
He  realised  the  ideal  of  virtue  and  industry  in 
his  illustrious  order ; his  gentle  character  and 
engaging  manners  secured  the  friendship  of  all 
who  came  in  contact  with  him.  Bonndorf 
(four  leagues  from  St.  Blaise,  and  the  chief 
town  of  the  principality)  is  indebted  to  him  for 
a hospital  and  house  of  correction,  over  the 
entrance  of  which  is  the  inscription  4 Dedicated 
by  Martin  II.  to  the  poor,  and  to  the  improve- 
ment of  mankind.’  He  also  built  the  fine 
church  of  the  Convent  (after  the  model  of  the 
Pantheon  at  Rome),  and  founded  and  endowed 
an  orphanage  for  the  five  surrounding  districts. 
The  peasants  of  the  neighbourhood,  of  their  own 
accord,  erected  his  statue  in  the  market-place 
of  Bonndorf,  a most  unusual  tribute  of  res)»ect. 
His  memory  still  lives  in  the  district.  Carl 
Ferdinand  Schmalholz,  the  able  musical  director 
of  the  Cathedral  at  Constance,  possessed  an 
excellent  half-length  oil  picture  of  Gerbert. 
[See  the  Musical  Times  for  Nov.  and  Dec.  1882, 
which  contains  an  admirable  essay  on  Gerbert 
by  Professor  F.  Niecks,  based  on  such  sources 
as  Schlichtegroll’s  Nekrolog  auf  das  Jahr  1793 
and  Sander’s  Jici.se  zu  St,  Blasicn , 1781.]  c.  F.  r. 

GERICKE,  Wilhelm,  orchestral,  choral,  and 
operatic  conductor,  born  April  18,  1845,  in 
Graz,  Styria  ; studied  at  the  Vienna  Conserva- 
torium,  1862-65,  chiefly  under  Dessoff.  On 
leaving  the  Conscrvatorium  ho  went  to  Linz 
as  conductor,  remaining  there  till  offered  the 
second  oonductorship  of  the  Hofoper  in  Vienna 
in  1874.  At  the  opera  he  was  associated  with 
Hans  Richter.  In  1880  he  became  conductor 
of  the  Gesellschaftsconcerte,  and  also  took  the 
leadership  of  the  Singverein  in  the  Austrian 
capital.  He  remained  thus  employed  until 
1884,  when  he  went  to  America,  and  for  five 
years  conducted  the  Bostou  Symphony  Or- 
chestra, declining  a re-engagement  on  account 
of  his  health.  Returned  to  Vienna,  he  again 
became  conductor  of  the  Gesellschaftsconcerte, 
and  continued  in  the  office  until  1895.  After 
three  years  of  rest  he  accepted  a reappointment 
as  conductor  of  the  Boston  orchestra,  whose 
great  efficiency  is  largely  due  to  his  indefatig- 
ableness  and  skill  as  a drill -master,  his  con- 
scientious devotion  to  high  ideals,  and  his 
remarkable  sense  of  euphony  and  tonal  balance. 
He  is  the  composer  of  an  operetta,  ‘Schbn 
Hannchen  ’ (Linz,  1865),  a requiem,  a concert 


overture,  many  solo  songs  and  choruses,  and 
considerable  chamber  music.  H.  e.  k. 

GERLE,  Hans,  lutenist  and  lute-maker  of 
Nuremberg,  published  in  1532  a book  of  in- 
structions for  the  viol  and  the  lute  entitled 
Musica  Teusch  auf  die  Instrument  der  grossen 
und  kleynen  Geygen  a uch  Lautten.  A second 
]>art  apj teared  in  the  following  year.  It  is 
quoted  by  John  Dowlaud  in  the  short  treatise 
on  lute-playing  appended  to  Robert  Dowland's 
Varietie  of  Lute-lessons  (1610).  A second  edi- 
tion, with  additional  examples,  w as  printed  in 
1546,  uuder  a slightly  different  title.  In  1552 
Gerle  published  Ein  newes  sehr  kunstliches 
Lautenbuch , containing  compositions  by  dis- 
tinguished lutenists  in  tablature.  There  are 
copies  of  these  three  books,  all  of  which  are 
now  of  extreme  rarity,  in  the  Royal  Library  at 
Berlin.  J.  F.  ii.  ». 

GERMAN,  J.  Edward,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  the  younger  English  comjosers, 
was  bom  at  Whitchurch,  Shropshire,  Feb.  17, 
1862,  and  was  educated  at  Bridge  House  School, 
Chester,  until  1878,  when  he  returned  to  Whit- 
church. Here  he  spent  much  time  in  organising 
a local  band,  which  used  to  perform  at  village 
concerts.  While  arranging  and  composing  the 
music  for  this  band,  he  taught  himself  the 
violin,  enough  to  play  solos.  At  the  beginning 
of  1880,  he  went  to  Shrewsbury  to  study  with 
Walter  Hay  ; in  September  of  that  year  he 
entered  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  with  the 
organ  (under  Dr.  Steggall)  as  principal  study. 
In  the  following  year  he  took  the  violin  as 
principal  study,  under  Weist-Hill  and  Alfred 
Burnett.  In  1885  he  won  the  Charles  Lucas 
medal  with  a Te  Deum  for  chorus  and  organ, 
and  became  a sub- professor  of  the  violin.  His 
principal  composition,  while  at  the  Academy,  was 
an  operetta,  ‘The  Rival  Poets,*  performed  at 
St  George’s  Hall,  Dec.  21,  1886.  This  work 
showed  very  remarkable  power  of  writing  grace- 
ful and  really  comic  music,  and  on  its  revival 
by  the  pupils  of  the  Academy  at  the  same  hall 
ou  March  7,  1901,  its  success  was  emphatic. 
He  left  the  Academy  in  1887,  and  was  made 
an  Associate.  For  a little  more  than  a year 
German  led  the  life  of  an  orchestral  violinist, 
playing  in  theatres  and  elsewhere,  and  occasion - 
ally  appearing  os  a soloist,  cultivating  his  talent 
for  composition  at  the  same  time.  At  the  close 
of  1888  ho  was  engaged  as  musical  director  of 
the  Globe  Theatre,  under  the  management  of 
Richard  Mansfield,  and  his  first  greatopi>ortunity 
came  in  the  production  of  the  incidental  music 
to  4 Richard  III.’  This,  the  first  of  a long  series 
of  com]H>sition8  for  plays,  was  at  once  hailed  as 
something  a good  deal  better  than  what  theatre- 
goers were  os  a rule  accustomed  to  hear,  and  in 
the  form  of  orchestral  suites,  arrangements,  and 
extracts,  many  of  the  compositions  for  plays 
have  obtained  universal  and  lasting  popularity, 
From  the  second  theatrical  composition,  the 
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music  for  1 Henry  VIII.'  at  the  Lyceum  (1892) 
the  * Shepherds’  Dance  ’ and  other  numbers  at 
once  caught  the  ear  of  musical  people  and  the 
general  public,  and  have  maintained  their  popu- 
larity ever  ainoe.  Although  so  much  in  request 
as  a purveyor  of  music  for  Shakespearean  revivals 
and  original  plays,  German  has  never  lost  sight 
of  the  higher  walks  of  art ; sinoe  the  production 
of  his  first  symphony  in  E minor,  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  in  1890,  many  orchestral  suites,  sym- 
phonic ]>oems,  etc.  have  been  brought  forward, 
mostly  at  the  provincial  festivals  of  the  autumn, 
and  always  with  greatsuccess.  In  non-orchestral 
music,  it  is  curious  to  see  how,  although  himself 
a violinist,  he  has  favoured  the  wind  instru- 
ments, as  in  his  charming  * Suite  ’ for  flute  and 
piano,  a serenade  for  wind  instruments,  another 
serenade  for  tenor  voice  with  accompaniment 
of  piano  and  wiud,  and  many  other  composi- 
tions. When  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan’s  last  opera 
1 The  Emerald  Isle  ’ was  left  unfinished  at  his 
death  (1901),  German  was  commissioned  to 
finish  it,  and  his  part  of  the  work  was  done 
with  such  remarkable  skill  that  with  the  pro- 
duction of  his  charming  ‘ Merrie  England,  ’ it 
seemed  as  if  the  success  which  the  Savoy  Theatre 
had  enjoyed  for  so  long  under  Sullivan  was  to 
be  continued  under  German  ; this  might  indeed 
have  been  so  if  the  younger  man  had  been  strong 
enough  to  resist  the  various  influences  which 
allowed  all  kinds  of  interpolations  into  the  score 
of  this  and  of  his  next  work,  ‘ A Princess  of 
Kensington  ’ (1903).  The  cultivated  section 
of  the  public  which  had  hailed  the  new  composer 
as  the  legitimate  successor  of  Sullivan  (and  it 
must  be  admitted  that  German  had  contrived  to 
give  them  something  quite  as  good  as  Sullivan, 
while  preserving  his  own  individuality),  natur- 
ally resented  the  liberties  takeu  with  the  pieces, 
and  the  career  of  the  theatre  as  the  home  of 
national  light  opera  of  a high  class  ceased  with 
this  work.  German’s  music  leans  to  what  is 
light  and  graceful  rather  thau  to  w hat  is  strongly 
emotional  or  tragic  ; but  his  ideas  are  original, 
their  expression  is  always  exquisitely  refined, 
and  his  skill  of  orchestration  is  remarkable. 
He  writes  admirably  for  the  voice,  and  it  is  no 
wonder  that  his  songs  are  as  jiopular  with  singers 
and  musicians  as  they  are  with  the  public.  He 
was  made  a Fellow  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music  in  1895,  and  a member  of  the  Philhar- 
monic Society  in  1901.  The  following  is  a list 
of  his  compositions  : — • 

Open»tt».  The  Rival  Ports'  (with  accompaniment  of  two  piano*), 
ISM. 

Overture.  ‘On  German  ■Ire,'  HW. 

Music  to  Richard  III.  (Globe  Theatre!.  1W. 

Symphony  No.  ].  lu  K minor  (Cryat*!  PnUee),  1990. 

Funeral  March  (Hsuschel*  Symphony  Concert*),  1991. 

Miuio  to  flenrg  TUI.  (Lyceum  Theatre).  1802. 

Oypey  Suite  (Cry* tel  Palace),  1KM, 
lfc*rvnjwl«  for  wind  Instrument*,  1892. 

Suite,  flute  and  piano.  1892. 

Music  to  The  Temper  (Hay market  Theatre).  1993. 

Symphony  No.  i,  in  A minor  (Norwich  Festival).  19M. 

Serenade,  tenor  voice,  piano,  and  wind  instruments,  1891 
Music  to  Romeo  and  Juliet  i Lyceum  Theatre).  1NPS. 
fly  in  phonic  Suite  In  D minor  (Leeda  Festival l.  1891 
Church  music  in  Miekorl  and  kit  1st*  Angel  • Lyceum  Theatre),  1999. 
Music  to  At  Tow  Ub * It  (81  James's  Theatre),  1899. 


Fantasia.  ‘In  Commemoration * i Philharmonic,  Jubilee  concert), 

1897. 

Symphonic  Poem,  ’Hamlet'  (Birmingham  Festival),  1897. 

Music  to  Muck  Ado  about  .S  triking  |3L  James  * Theatre).  1898. 
Symphonic  Suite.  ’The  Seasons'  (Norwich  Festival).  1899. 

Music  to  .Veil  Ueys  Prince  of  Wales  * Theatre).  1900. 

Opera,  'The  Kuierald  Isle"  (with  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan'.  1901. 

Opara.  ‘ A Princess  of  Kensington  ' (Savoy  Theatre),  19U2 
Welsh  Rhapsody  (Cardiff  Festival.  1904). 

Music  to  Antigone  (published  bat  not  performed). 

Music  for  pianoforte  solo,  end  duet,  violin  and  piano,  clarinet,  flute, 

violoncello,  etc.  part-songs,  songs,  etc.  ^ 

GERMAN  SIXTH.  See  Sixth. 

GERN,  August,  was  foreman  to  Cavaillb-Col 

of  Paris,  and  came  over  to  London  to  erect  the 
organ  built  by  the  latter  for  the  Carmelite 
Church  at  Kensington.  Having  set  up  on  his 
own  account  in  London  in  1866,  he  built  an 
organ  for  the  French  Church  near  Leicester 
Square,  besides  many  excellent  instruments  for 
churches  and  private  houses.  v.  de  f. 

GERNSHEIM,  Friedrich,  eminent  player, 
composer,  and  conductor,  born  of  Hebrew  parents 
at  Worms,  July  17,  1839.  Ho  received  his  first 
instruction  in  music  from  his  mother,  an  able 
pianist,  and  was  then  put  successively  into  the 
hands  of  Liebe,  Pauer,  and  Rozenheim.  He 
also  learned  the  violin,  and  under  Hauff  the 
theory  of  music.  His  ability  might  have 
tempted  him  to  become  a virtuoso,  but  he 
fortunately  preferred  a different  path,  and  at 
the  Conservatorium  of  Leipzig  under  Moecheles, 
Hauptmann,  Rietz,  and  Richter,  during  the 
years  1852-55  underwent  a thorough  musical 
education.  He  followed  this  up  by  a residence 
in  Paris,  where  he  was  much  esteemed  as  a 
teacher  and  player.  Since  then  he  has  been  suc- 
cessively at  Saarbruck  (1861)  ; Cologne,  as  Pro- 
fessor of  Pianoforte,  Counterpoint,  and  Fugue 
(1865) ; Rotterdam,  as  conductor  of  the  'Em- 
ditio  Music*,'  and  of  the  Theatre  (1874).  [In 
1890-97  he  was  a teacher  at  the  Stern  Con- 
servatorium and  director  of  the  Sternscher 
Gesangverein  till  1 904  ; he  was  made  a member 
of  the  senate  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts  in 
Berlin.  His  works  include  four  symphonies, 
of  which  those  in  G minor  and  Bb  are  remark- 
able, an  overture,  4 Waldmeisters  Brautfahrt/ 
concertos  for  violin  and  pianoforte,  and  many 
choral  works,  such  as  4Salatnis,'  ‘Hafis,’  4Waeh- 
terlied  an  der  Neujahrsnacht  1200,’  4Preialied,* 
4 Nornenlied,’  ‘Phobus  Apollo,’ 4 Agrippina,'  etc. 
His  chamber  music  consists  of  three  quartets 
and  two  quintets,  for  piano  and  strings  ; two 
trios,  one  of  which,  in  F (op.  28)  was  often 
given  at  the  Popular  Concerts ; three  violin 
sonatas,  two  string  quartets,  and  a string 
quintet.]  g. 

GERO,  Jhan  (?  1518-1553).  For  some  time 
it  was  thought  that  Jhan  Gero  and  Maistre  Jhan 
were  one  and  the  same  person,  and  under  this 
impression  F4tis  records  that  Gero  was  maestro 
di  cappella  first  at  Orvieto  Cathedral,  and  after- 
wards to  the  Duke  of  Ferrara.  The  latter  part 
of  the  statement  certainly  applies  to  Maistre 
Jhan  and  not  to  Gero.  That  there  were  two 
com  fusers  is  shown  by  their  compositions  being 
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always  kept  quite  distinct,  a primo  libro  de 
nuuirigali  by  Jhan  Gero  and  ono  by  Maistre 
Jhan  were  published  at  Venice  (Ant.  Gardane) 
in  1541.  Collections  of  various  compositions 
contain  works  by  both,  as  in  Selectissimae 
tanlioncs , Augsburg,  1540  ; Electiones  diversorum 
motetorumy  Venice,  1549  ; and  the  Sextus  tomus 
erangdiorum,  Nuremberg,  1556. 

List  of  works  : — 

Jh*n  Owo,  II  primo  libro  d«  madrigall  Italian!  et  anioiil 
Inncw.  * du*  roct  Movement*  cumpuett.  etc.  Agyluntovl  elcuni 
ouitl  di  M AdrUuo.  «dl  Omt.  F«rt*.  1541.  Bxcudebet  VeoetlU, 
apod  An  ionium  Garden*.  Lino  prtmi,  dl  Jhan  Or.ro.  Obi.  4 to.  pp. 
K.  The  Cutiu  |mr t'buok  in  the  V iattna  UofbibL  EifhUxn  alltiuM 
*f  Urn  booh  appeared  «l<»rn  to  1«»7. 

Dl  Jehen  Gero  intuico  ecoellent.  Libro  primo  drill  madrUali  a 
qeatro  rod.  a butte  lie*  re,  <ia  lui  noramenta  com  poet  I.  etc.  Et  da 
i *oui  ivoprti  exemplar!  eetrettl.  Opera  n»ve,  artlflcloaa  et 
lettered*.  cotoe  aCantahti  wii  menifeato.  VenetiU,  apod  Hie- 
rojBnim  Scutum.  154#.  Obi.  4 to,  pp.  14.  The  Tenor  part-book 
In  the  Bologna  Liceo  Mualcel*. 

The  aamc.  Libro  ucwidn.  1340.  Obi.  4to,  pp.  22.  Tenor  part- 
bvjk  in  Bologna  Liceo  MiuuraU. 

Jhan  Gero  primo  e tre.  Quaranta  madrigal!  a tre  rod  de  1’  reeel- 
lentc  Maaic  o Jhan  G«ro.  Nova  meat#  con  eomma  diligent  la  rl- 
itampeti  e cwreltl.  A tre  rod.  In  Venetia  appreeeo  dl  Antonio 
Gardane.  ISM.  ObL  4to.  pp.  34.  Libro  eecoudo,  155ft.  Three 
part-book*  In  the  Mtralch  HofbtbL 
In  Collection* : — 

].  Selediaaimac  nee  non  famlllarUaimae  cantione*.  Aug»burg.  M. 
Krleeatein.  1510.  Jhan  Gero  * Io  r'  too  ancl  ’ for  three  voice*. 

'A  Triunj  eocum  cantione*  centum  a prae*Unti«a.  direr*,  na- 
t!- m uni.  Toiol  prlml.  Xorimberge*.  J.  Petrel  um.  1511.  Contain* 
thirty-two  Italian  by  Jhan  Gero  iaoe  Eitner,  titbit^,  for 

texti. 

1 Dl  CVmetantio  Feeta.  II  primo  libro  de  medrlgali  a tre  rod. 
ora  la  gloat*  de  querent*  Med  rlgall  di  Jhan  Gero.  etc.  1541. 
Veuetlia  Ant.  Gardane.  The  title-page  appear*  to  be  incorrect. 
7»*»:Wy  thirty-nine  madrigal*  were  on  m pored  by  Jhan  Gero,  of 
theee.  thirty  two  were  certainly  hie.  Four  of  the  madrigal*  in  thU 
volume  were  reprinted  In  the  1543  il-M-fti-SS  edition*. 

A 1)  moumIo  libro  de  11  madrigall  de  dlrerai  eccellentiw.  autori  a 
miter*  dl  brw*«.  A quatro  rod.  Venetlta.  Ant.  Gardane.  1543. 
Contain*  fourteen  madrigal*  by  Jan  Gero.  Another  edition  wa* 
poUUhwi  • Venetia.  O.  Scot  to.  1552.' 

5 Election**  dlTereoruro  mute  to  nun  diatincte  quatuor  roclbu*. 
VenetU.  Ant.  Gardane.  154#.  Jhan  Gero ’ Deu*  qul  wale*  * and 
‘TtlS  derelict  ue.' 

ft.  V Tii'.ii  quatuor  Tucum.  quae  materna  lingua  Moteta  vocantur. 
VetMtile.  H.  Sentum.  1548.  Six  moteta  by  Jahan  Gero. 

7.  11  eero  tereo  libro  dl  Madrigall  de  dlrerai  autori  a note  negre 
. . . e qnatro  rod.  Venetia.  1548.  Jhan  Gero: — ‘ Felice  Talma.*; 

* Una  ragaxx’  ana.* 

A Xtwdrigali  a tre  tocI  de  direrei  ecoellentla*.  autori.  Libro  primo. 
Tenetl*.  Ai.t  Gardane.  1551.  And  In  1555-W-tH  458-iC  edition*, 
madrigal*  by  Jhan  Gero. 

*.  K*  angel  la  dotntnlcorum  et  fe*tontm  dlerum  mu*icte  nuuteria. 
Tom l prlinL  Nurllwrgae.  1554.  Joan,  de  Gero : — 1 Uodie  ChrUtu* 
natu*  (Wt  ■ for  fit*  voice*. 

10.  Sexto*  tomtu erangellomm.  Noribervte.  155C.  Job.  Gero:— 

• Pfc-mnlrtn  me  q ootid  ie ’ and  * Deu*  in  homine  tuo  ’ for  four  voice*. 

11.  Sdecttealtnorum  trkinlorum  iBeaauei.  Xoriberga*.  1568. 
Thirteen  Italian  madrigal*  by  Joan.  Gero. 

12.  M utica  libro  primo  a tre  rod  dl  Adrian  WlglUr,  riprlano  de 
Sr*.  Archadelt,  Jhan  Gero.  etc.  Vlnegia.  Sou t to.  15m.  Five 
m*>tri*rale  by  Gero.  from  the  1551  Madrigall  a 3 vud.  *.*. 

Lt  Della  ecella  dl  madrigall  de  pi#  eocellentl  autori  de*  no*tri 
tempi  a tre  rod.  Libro  primo.  FI  reuse  O.  Mareecotti.  1 Vri. 
Jhan  Gero : * Alla  dole*  ombre.’  * Rare  grade  ocleatl.' 

li  Bkirilt,  elre  cantione*  *uerU*.  duarutn  v«cum.  Antrerptae. 
P Pttlniu  1580.  Qioran.  Gero : ' An  joly  *on  du  cheuaonet,' 
‘No*  *4  redra  giatuai,'  'Quand  Je  buy  du  rtn.' 

MBS. 

In  the  Berlin  KOnigl.  Blbl : wine  madrigal*  In  MB.  T.  141. 
In  the  Bolvgna  Liceo  Moaiotle : moteta  by  Joen  Gero.  ‘ O magnum 
myetcriam  i<t  41,  ' Vox  de  ewlli ' <n  4< . ' 0 aacruru  oonvivium  ' ui  6) 
In  a codex  tnaerfbed  ' ISIS  a dl  10  dl  giogno,’  which  if  ournwt  l*  an 
earlier  date  for  Gero  than  It  to  lie  found  elaewhere.  It  1*  a year 
bef-.-re  the  first  appearance  of  a motet  by  'Malalre  Jhan  * (*ee  Pari- 
*im  * Cat.  ill.  3‘. 

In  die  Briilah  k'Wtnn  : A madrigal  for  two  roio**,  * Non  «i  redn 
giataai ' in  Add.  MB.  8004,  p.  218.  Three  for  two  mice* ; * Refure* 
«f tnie-irt,'  ’Quant  )'e*to4e  a inarier.*  ’Tkntquo  rivnl  en  cage,'  In 
Add.  MS.  31.40ft.  copied  'from  a MS.  written  in  ve  year  1551.  ami 
wrh  helotvgwd  to  Waitero*  Brie  one  of  the  Gentlemen  of  ye  Bed- 
ebaunber  to  K.  Henry  ye  nth.'  Two  of  the  mndrlgal*  for  two  roicea 
from  the  1545  edition,  * Phi  11  Ida  mta,'  and  'An  }oly  ton  du  cltan- 
awnnet'  in  Add.  MS.  54.071.  ft  145.  15. 

la  the  Kite wlllUm  Muwrurn,  Cambridge : Nine  madrigal*  for  two 
wdo*  in  MS.  HA 

G*roa  ctmpaltlciiu  hare  been  reprinted  In  Stafford  Smith'* 
JToetcM  Amth/ut «.  p.  134,  * Pb Hilda  mi  pifi  chel*  a 2)  from  the  1545 
edition. 

In  Peter  Wagner**  'Da*  Madrigal  und  Palrntrlna  ’ < t'iertelj.  rill. 
€>•.  three  front  the  Madrigall  da  dirwrwi  autori  a guatro  rod, 

1543. 

la  Luigi  Torch!'*  V arte  m nticalr.  1887.  rol.  i.  four  conipoeition* 
fur  in- it  voice*.  Two  from  the  Madrigall  da  dirrrti  autori,  1552 ; 
•«*  from  /I  urro  torn  libra,  154#,  and  ' O brat  uni  poll  title*  in  ' from 
Muaiea  prow  eoewra.  154#.  q q 


OERSTER,  Etelka,  born  June  17,  1855,  at 
Kaschau,  Hungary,  received  instruction  in  sing* 
ing  from  Mme.  Marchesi  at  Vienna,  and  made 
her  debut,  in  Jan.  1876  ( Illustr . Zeitung ),  at 
Venice  os  Gilda,  and  Ophelia,  with  great  success. 
She  played  next  at  Genoa  and  Marseilles,  and  in 
February  and  March  1877  at  Kroll’s  Theatre, 
Berlin,  with  her  sister  Mme.  Bertha  Kauser 
Gerster  at  an  Italian  season  there  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Signor  Pietro  Gardini.  She  made  a great 
success  there,  and  subsequently  at  Pesth,  where 
she  married  Gardini ; she  also  appeared  at  the 
Silesian  Festival  at  Breslau.  On  June  23  of 
the  same  year  she  made  her  debut  at  Her 
Majesty’s  as  Amina,  and  became  an  immediate 
favourite,  remaining  there  for  four  seasons  until 
1880  inclusive.  Her  parts  there  included  the 
Queen  of  Night,  Elvira  (‘ Puritan i ’),  Linda, 
Dinorah,  Lucia,  Edith  (‘Talismano’),  Margaret, 
Violetta,  and  Gilda.  Apropos  of  the  last,  the 
Saturday  Review  of  June  29,  1878,  wrote 
that  she  has  * given  a fresh  proof  of  her  extra- 
ordinary vocal  and  dramatic  genius.  Tho  ex- 
quisite beauty  of  her  singing  has  never  been 
shown  to  greater  advantage,  and  her  acting  at 
every  moment  reveals  true  art  and  feeling. 
Among  fine  touches  in  Mme.  Gerster ’s  dramatic 
performance,  we  may  specially  note  her  wrapping 
her  head  in  a cloak  before  she  rushes  in  at  the 
fatal  door  in  the  last  scene,  that  she  may  at 
least  not  see  the  descending  knife.’ 

In  1878,  1883,  and  1887,  she  sang  in  opera 
and  concert,  in  America.  She  also  sang  with 
great  successat  the  Birmingham  Festival  of  1879. 
On  May  29,  1890,  she  reappeared  in  London, 
at  Covent  Garden,  as  Amina,  but  her  vocal 
powers  were  impaired.  Soon  after  this  she 
retired  from  public  life  to  her  villa  at  Bologna. 
In  1896  sho  opened  a school  of  singing  at  Berlin  ; 
among  her  pupils  was  Frau  v.  Dulong.  a.  c. 

GES.  The  German  term  for  G flat. 

GESE  or  GESIUS,  Bartholomaus  (or  more 
familiarly  Barthel  Goss),  was  born  about  1555 
at  Miincheberg  near  Frank furt-on-the-Oder  in 
Brandenburg.  Like  many  of  the  older  Lutheran 
cantors  he  was  first  a student  of  theology.  Ho 
was  cantor  at  Frankfurt  from  at  least  1695  to 
his  death  in  1613  (according  to  some  authorities), 
or  1621  (according  to  Eitner).  His  works,  like 
those  of  Michael  Praetorius,  are  imjKirtant  as 
covering  the  whole  field  of  the  liturgical  music 
of  the  older  Lutheran  Church,  and  showing  the 
thoroughly  liturgical  character  of  the  older 
Lutheran  service  with  its  mixture  of  Latin  and 
German  and  its  combination  of  plain -song  and 
vocal  polyphony,  before  first  the  Church  Cantata 
and  then  the  Organ-aocomjianied  Chorale  had 
swallowed  up  everything,  and  before  Pietism  and 
Rationalism  between  them  had  destroyed  all 
further  interest  in  the  artistic  development  of  a 
proper  Church  Music  in  Lutheran  or  Protestant 
Germany.  His  more  important  works  are  as 
follows : — 
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1.  • HUtorla  tom  Leiden  and  8 ter  ben  unwri  Herrn  Jeeu  Chrleti,' 
etc.  iPualon  ecoordluif  to  HL  John  for  two  to  Are  voice* i,  Wit- 
tenberg. 1388.  Tble  work  w a*  reprinted  bjr  Comnwr  In  hie  edition 
of  Leteue,  end  appears  also  In  Sehdberleln'*  ' SchaU  dee  llturglechen 

2.  llyxnni  Scholastic!  . . . 4 ▼.  -»d Jectee  qaaedam  prveetlonee  S roc. 
un&  com  cantionkbn*  nregnrlenUl.  1397.  Two  edition*  Appeared, 
with  37  and  41  number*  respectively. 

3.  Pul  modi*  chore Ue  coutlnen*  Autlphonee,  Past  mu*.  Respon- 
euria,  Hymnoe.  Introitu*.  etc.  add l tie  Lamentatlonlbneoaae  Vesper! 
In  hebdomads  Palmarain  . . . 1000.  031  plain-sung  melodtee  to  Latin 
and  German  texta. 

4.  Qeletliche  Lleder  . . . mit4  undo  Stlmmen  nach  gvwObullchen 
Choral  uielbdlen  geeetiet  . . . Various  collections.  1001.  100*.  1603. 
1007.  The  col  lection  of  1807  contains  iiV2  German  texts  mid  43  Latin. 

5.  Cantionee  sacree  Chorales  . . . Introltua,  Kyrle.  Beqoentiae,  etc. 

4-0  roc.  101a. 

8.  MUvae  ad  imlUtlonem  Or lan <11  et  allnrum  . . . 5 roc.  lfill. 
contains  ten  muws  with  Nlceue  Creed.  Sanctue,  and  Agnus,  based 
on  theme*  from  Motet*  of  Lassus  and  other*. 

7.  Opus  novum  continena  M !•«*».  Introltua,  etc.  4-9  roc.  1813.  con- 
tain* fourteen  masses  and  other  mnalc.  Including  a Ht.  Matthew 
Fusion  for  six  voices. 

a Magnificat  3 and  6 ton  . . . Insertls  cantlonlbu*  aliquot  natall- 
tils  . . . Reeonet  In  laodlbu*.  In  dulcl  Jubtlo,  etc.  It  waa a favourite 
custom  at  Christmas  in  Lutheran  churches  to  sing  the  Latin 
MagntAcat  with  Christina*  carol*  inserted  between  the  verse*.  It 
was  In  a similar  fashion  that  Bach's  MagniAcat  was  originally  pro- 
duced at  Leipzig.  Hee  Hpttta,  J.  S.  Bar A i Eng.  tr.  roL  ii.  pp.  380-374.1. 

9.  Kltner  enumerates  a Urge  number  of  occasional  cotupusdtioua, 
chiefly  for  weddings  and  fun«rals,  after  the  custom  of  the  time. 

Ge*«  also  published  In  18)5  a theoretical  work  entitled  ‘ Synopsis 
mualeae  practicae,'  with  numerous  example*  of  Hy  mn*  for  four  voice*. 

Besides  the  ‘ St.  John  Passion/  Schoberlein’s 
* Schatz  ’ con  tains  a large  number  of  Gese’s  four  and 
five-part  settings  of  German  Chorales.  J.  r.  m. 

GESELLSCHAFT  DER  MUSIKFREUNDE 
at  Vienna.  This  institution,  now  of  world-wide 
celebrity,  was  suggested  in  1812,  and  founded  in 
1813,  mainly  through  Dr.  Joseph  von  Sonnleith- 
ner,  after  two  great  performances  of  Handel’s 
‘Alexander's  Feast/  by  all  the  first  artiste  of 
Vienna,  in  the  Imperial  Riding-school,  on  Nov. 
29  and  Dec.  3,  1812.  In  1814  the  statutes  re- 
ceived the  Imperial  sanction,  a president  (Count 
Apponyi)  and  board  of  directors  were  appointed, 
the  formation  of  a musical  library  and  museum 
decided  upon,  and  four  annual  subscription-con- 
certs announced.  These  took  place  in  the  Re- 
doutensaal — the  first  (Dec.  3,  1815)  in  the  Small 
Hall,  the  others  in  the  large  one.  The  * Musik- 
fc8te’  (oratorios  only,  with  1000  performers) 
were  repeated  in  the  Riding-school  every  year 
until  1847,  when  Mendelssohn  was  to  have  con- 
ducted his  ‘ Ely  ah/  but  his  death  occurred  a 
few  days  before  the  date  fixed  for  the  perform- 
ance. Since  1859  two  extra  concerts  have  been 
given  every  year,  besides  the  original  four.  For 
many  years  the  number  of  performers  has 
been  about  80  in  the  orchestra,  and  from  300  to 
350  in  the  chorus  ; the  latter  form  the  * Sing- 
verein/ founded  in  1858.  The  * Orchesterverein/ 
established  in  1860,  gives  a few'  soirees  annually. 
Soirees,  with  miscellaneous  programmes,  were 
held  regularly  from  1818  to  1840.  At  the 
four  general  concerts  all  masters  worthy  of 
note  have  been  and  are  still  represented.  Beet- 
hoven himself  waa  invited  to  write  an  oratorio 
for  the  Society,  but  was  unfortunately  at  the 
time  too  busy  with  other  works  (the  Moss  in 
D,  etc.)  to  comply  with  the  request.  The  Society 
has  twice  had  a well-known  patron  of  music  at 
its  head  —the  Archdukeand  Cardinal  Archbishop 
Rudolf  from  1814  to  1831,  and  the  Archduke 
Anton  from  1831  to  1835.  Down  to  1848  the 
concerts  were  conducted  by  the  best  musicians 


amongthe  members  in  turn ; butinl851  Hellmes- 
berger  was  appointed  as  professional  conductor. 
His  successors  were — Herbeck  in  1859,  Rubin- 
stein in  1871,  Brahma  in  1872,  and  Herbeck 
again  in  1875.  Herbeck  died  Oct.  28,  1877, 
and  Hellmesbei'ger  resumed  the  duties  of  the 
office  in  the  following  season.  In  1878  Ed- 
uard Kremser  was  conductor  till  1880,  when 
W.  Gericke  held  the  post ; between  his  de- 
parture for  America  in  1884  and  his  return, 
the  concerts  were  conducted  by  Hans  Richter 
(1884-90),  and  Gericke  had  a second  tenure  of 
the  office  in  1 890-95,  since  which  date  it  has  been 
in  the  hands  of  Richard  von  Perger  (1895-1900), 
Ferdinand  Lowe  (1900-4),  and  Franz  Schalk 
(1904).  The  formation  of  the  ‘Singverein’ 
under  Herbeck  added  greatly  to  the  interest  of 
the  concerts.  Besides  such  works  as  Beethoven’s 
Mass  in  D,  and  Bach’s  Passion-music  (both  St 
Matthew  and  St  John)  several  of  Schubert  s 
works — ‘ Der  hausliche  Krieg/  * Lazarus/  the 
B minor  Symphony,  etc. — have  been  produced. 

The  possessions  of  the  Society  in  works  of  art 
have  gradually  increased,  and  are  now  of  enor- 
mous extent  The  library,  the  foundation  of 
which  was  formed  by  Gerber’s  valuable  collec- 
tion, acquired  in  1819,  now  contains  nearly 
4000  printed  vols.  and  about  40,000  numbers  of 
music,  printed ormanuscript.  [Gerber.]  Among 
the  latter  are  many  valuable  autographs  and 
literary  curiosities,  including  Mozart  s PF.  con- 
certo in  D minor,  a quintet  (1768),  his  last 
cantata  (Nov.  1791)  ; Schubert’s 9th Symphony, 
Masses  in  A fiat  and  G,  the  opera  4 Alfons  und 
Estrella/  the  Singspiele  ‘die  Zwillingsbriider,* 
and  ‘der  vierjahrige  Posten,’  four  stringed 
quatuors,  and  many  songs ; Haydn’s  ‘ Ten 
Commandments/  Mass  in  B flat,  a great  cantata 
(1768),  six  stringed  quatuors  (1771);  Beet- 
hoven’s first  violin  concerto  (a  fragment),  many 
songs,  the  sonata  op.  81  (first  part),  a quantity 
of  sketches,  the  Eroica  (a  copy,  revised  hy 
Beethoven) ; choruses  hy  Gluck  and  Handel, 
and  other  treasures.  The  museum  includes  a 
large  collection  of  pictures  and  engravings 
of  celebrated  musicians,  and  a collection  of 
ancient  musical  instruments,  medals,  busts,  etc. 
[Herr  C.  F.  Pohl,  the  writer  of  this  article,  was 
archivist  and  librarian  from  1866  until  his 
death,  in  1887,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Dr. 
Eusebius  Mandyczewski.]  In  1830  the  Society 
built  a house  of  its  own  (Tuchlaubcn),  but 
having  far  outgrown  the  accommodation  there, 
removed  in  1870  to  the  present  large  building 
‘ an  der  Wien/  w here  the  concerts  arc  now  held. 

The  ‘ Conservatorium,  * founded  by  the  Society 
in  1817,  and  still  in  connection  with  it,  has 
grown  to  great  importance  from  very  small 
beginnings.  It  includes  instruction  in  every 
branch  which  a pupil  can  possibly  require.  In 
1870  an  opera  school  was  o]*ned,  which  gives 
operatic  performances.  To  this  was  added  in 
1874  a dramatic  school,  which  gives  theatrical 
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representations.  At  present  (1905)  the  Insti- 
tution is  attended  by  950  pupils,  who  receive 
instruction  from  sixty -seven  professors.  The 
successive  directors  of  the  old  institution  were 
Kiesewettcr  (1817-25),  Hauschka  (1825-32), 
Lannoy  (1833-34),  Chimani  (1835-36),  Klemm 
(1837-42),  and  Preycr  (1843-47).  For  four 
years  the  school  was  shut  up,  and  on  its  re- 
organisation Hclhnesberger  was  appointed  pro- 
fessional director  in  1851,  and  continued  at 
the  post  until  his  retirement  in  1893.  He  was 
succeeded  in  that  year  by  J.  N.  Fuchs,  who  was 
followed  in  1899  by  the  present  director,  Ritter 
von  Perger.  Amongst  the  innumerable  artists 
who  have  been  educated  there  we  may  mention 
Ernst,  Goldmark,  Staudigl,  and  Hans  Richter, 
as  representatives  of  a number  too  large  for  our 
space.  c.  F.  F. 

GEVAERT,  Francois  Auguste,  Director  of 
the  Brussels  Conservatoire,  born  July  31,  1828, 
at  Huysse,  a village  near  Oudenarde.  His  father, 
a baker,  wished  to  bring  him  up  to  his  own 
trade,  but  his  great  musical  ability  becoming 
apparent,  he  was  sent  in  1841  to  the  Conservatoire 
at  Ghent,  where  he  studied  under  Sommere  and 
Mengal.  He  was  then  appointed  organist  of  the 
Jesuits'  Church,  and  in  1846  a Christinas  cantata 
of  his  comjiosition  was  j>erformed  in  Ghent.  In 
June  1847  his  Psalm  ‘Super  fluniina’  was  in- 
formed at  the  festival  of  the  ‘ Zangverband  * ; 
and  Spohr,  who  was  present,  congratulated  the 
young  comjioser.  In  the  previous  May  he  had 
w on  the  first  prize  for  com]>osition  at  the  national 
competition  in  Brussels,  but  was  allowed  to 
postpone  his  foreign  tour  for  two  years,  during 
which  he  produced  in  Ghent  his  first  oi>era, 
4 Hogues  do  Somorghen*  (March  23,  1848), 
followed  by  * La  Comedie  a la  ville,’  at  Brussels, 
a decided  step  in  advance.  In  1849  he  started 
ou  his  tour,  and  after  a short  stay  in  Paris 
proceeded  to  Spain,  where  he  composed  an 
orchestral  fantasia 1 Sob  re  motives  espaiioles.  ’ His 
reports  on  Squish  music,  regularly  forwarded  to 
the  Ministre  de  l'lnterieur,  were  printed  in  the 
bulletin  of  the  Academic  of  Brussels  for  1851. 
From  Spain  he  went  to  Italy,  and  returning 
through  Germany  reached  Ghent  in  the  spring 
of  1852.  On  Nov.  27  of  that  year  he  produced 
‘Georgette’  (one  act)  at  the  Theatre  Lyrique  in 
Paris;  and  in  Oct.  1854  ‘ Le  Billet  de  Mar- 
guerite,’ in  three  acts,  libretto  by  Leuven  and 
Brunswick — both  with  extraordinary  success. 
*Lr*a  Lavandieres  de  Santarem’  (Oct.  28,  1855), 
however,  was  a fiasco.  Gevaert  received  the 
order  of  Leopold  for  his  cantata  ‘ De  nationale 
verjaerdag,’  composed  in  honour  of  the  fifth 
anniversary  of  King  Leopold's  reign.  'Quentin 
Dnrwasd*  (March  25,  1858),  ‘Le  Diablo  au 
Moolin,(1859),  ‘ChateauTrompette’(1860),  ‘La 
poularde  de  Caux  ’ (1861,  with  other  composers) 
and  *Le  Capit&ine  Henriot’  (Dec.  29,  1864), 
were  all  successes  at  the  Op(*ra  Comique  in  Paris. 
So  also  was  ‘ Les  Deux  Amours,’  op(ra-comique, 


at  the  theatre  of  Baden-Baden,  1861.  A 
cantata  'Le  Retour  de  l'armee’  was  ]>erformed 
at  the  Grand  Opera  in  1859.  Other  important 
compositions  are  a Requiem  for  male  voices  and 
orchestra  ; ‘ Jacques  van  Artevelde,’  ballads, 
choruses,  etc.  In  1867  he  was  appointed  ‘Chef 
de  chant*  at  the  Academic  de  Musique,  Paris,  a 
poet  resigned  by  Halevy  in  1845.  This  post 
Gevaert  retained  till  the  Oi>era  in  the  Rue  Le 
Peletier  was  closed  (Sept  1870)  on  account  of 
the  war.  From  that  time  he  devoted  his  atten- 
tion to  the  history  of  music,  and  in  1875  brought 
out  the  first  part  of  his  HisUnre  et  Thtorie  de  la 
musique  dam  VAntiquiU  (Henzcl,  Paris,  one  vol. 
8vo),  a work  remarkable  for  much  new  matter, 
the  result  of  careful  and  original  research.  This 
had  been  preceded  by  his  Leerboek  van  den 
Oregoriaenschen  zang  (Ghent,  1856),  his  TraiU 
d'instrumenJation(  1863),  and  Les  Gloires  d,'  Italic 
(Paris,  1868),  a collection  of  Becular  vocal  music 
by  Italian  composers  of  the  17th  and  18tli 
centuries,  with  introduction  and  biographies, 
etc.  [Among  his  later  works  are  llccueil  de 
chansons  da  XV*  Siecle  (1875),  and  other  edi- 
tions of  old  compositions ; Les  origines  du  chant 
lilurgique  (1890)  ; La  milopie  antique  (1895)  ; 
La  Musique,  Tart  da  XIX * Siecle  (1896)].  In 
1871  he  succeeded  Fetis  as  director  of  the 
Conservatoire  at  Brussels  ; a post  which  gave 
sco]>e  for  his  remarkable  powers  of  organisation. 
One  of  his  reforms  consisted  in  placing  the 
singing-classes  under  the  annual  inspection  of 
some  celebrated  singer.  Faure  was  the  first 
engaged.  In  1873  Gevaert  was  elected  a mem- 
ber of  the  Academic  des  Beaux -Arts  in  place  of 
Mercadante ; an  ap]>ointment  hailed  with  satis- 
faction in  France.  Gevaert  is  incontestably  a 
musician  of  a very  high  order  ; and  his  fame 
rests  on  the  solid  foundation  of  a thoroughly 
good  early  education.  [Sec  also  Brussels  Con- 
servatoire.] g.  c. 

GEWANDHAUS  CONCERTS.  So  called 
from  their  being  held  in  the  Hall  of  the  Gewand- 
haiis,  the  ancient  armoury  of  the  city  of  Leipzig. 
They  date  from  the  time  when  Bach  was  Cantor 
of  the  Thomasschule  (1723-50),  and  the  original 
title  was  ‘das  grossc  Concert.’  The  first  j»er- 
formances  were  held  in  a private  house  in  1743  ; 
the  conductor  was  Doles,  afterwards  Cantor  of 
the  Thomasschule  (1756-89),  and  the  orchestra 
consisted  of  sixteen  performers.  They  were 
interrupted  by  the  Seven  Years’  War,  but  resumed 
on  its  termination  in  1 7 63,  under  the  direction  of 
J.  A.  Hiller,  who  conducted  them  ut  his  own  risk, 
and  gave  them  the  title  of 4 Licbhaber- concerto.' 
The  orchestra  was  increased  to  thirty,  and 
regular  jicrformances  were  held  down  to  Easter 
1778.  After  a pause  of  three  years  the  concerts 
were  resumed,  and  located  in  the  Gewandhnus, 
to  which  a hall  for  balls  and  concerts  had  lately 
been  added.  The  credit  of  this  change  is  due 
to  Biirgormcister  Karl  Wilhelm  M tiller,  who  has 
a right  to  be  considered  as  the  founder  of  the 
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institution  in  its  present  form.  He  and  eleven 
of  his  friends  constituted  themselves  a board  of 
directors,  appointed  J.  A.  Hiller  as  conductor, 
and  opened  a subscription  list  for  twenty- four 
concerts.  The  first  concert  in  the  now  rooms 
took  place  on  Sept.  29,  1781  ; the  first  regular 
subscription  concert  on  Nov.  25.  At  present 
there  are  twenty  winter-concerts  and  two  benefit 
concerts,  one  for  the  orchestra  pension -fund, 
the  other  for  the  poor.  The  programmes  are 
miscellaneous — orchestral  pieces,  instrumental 
and  vocal  solos,  and  choruses.  Since  1809  eight 
soirees,  devoted  to  chamber- music,  have  also  Wen 
given.  The  most  brilliant  period  of  the  Gewand- 
haus  Concerts  was  during  Mendelssohn's  con- 
ductorship. 

The  names  of  the  conductors  are  as  follows  : — 
Johann  Friedrich  Doles  (1743-44);  Johann 
Adam  Hiller  (1763-85)  ; Johann  Gottfried 
Schicht  (1785-1810) ; Johann  Philipp  Christian 
Schulz  (1810-27);  Christian  August  Pohlenz 
(1827-35);  Felix  Mendelssohn  Bartholdy  (1835- 
1843)  ; Ferdinand  Hiller  (1843-44)  ; Niels  W. 
Gade  (1844-48)  ; Julius  Rietz  (1848-60)  ; Karl 
Keinecke  (1860-95);  Arthur  Nikisch  (1895). 
£For  the  centenary  celebration  of  the  concerts 
in  1881,  a history  of  the  institution  was  writ- 
ten by  A.  DorHel.  A new  building,  much 
more  convenient  than  the  old,  was  opened  in 
1884.  See  also  Dr.  Emil  Kneschko’s  Zur  Ge- 
schichte  lies  Theaters  und  der  Musik  in  Leipzig 
(1864).]  c.  F.  F. 

GHAZEL.  A short  form  of  Persian  poetry, 
in  which  the  rhyme  of  the  two  first  lines  is 
repeated  in  every  alternate  line  throughout  the 
piece.  The  name  has  been  adopted  by  F.  Hiller 
for  a pianoforte  piece  (opp.  54,  130)  in  which  a 
phrase  recurs  occasionally  os  a refrain.  G. 

GHEYN,  VAN  DEN.  A Flemish  family  of 
bell  founders,  who  originally  belonged  to  the 
town  of  Malines,  and  afterwards  spread  to  Saint 
Trond,  Tirlemont,  Nivelles,  and  Louvain.  Their 
names  are  found  on  bells  in  the  chimes  of 
Malines  and  Louvain  with  various  dates  ranging 
from  1516  to  1757,  that  of  the  second  great  bell 
of  the  church  of  St.  Rom  baud  at  Malines. 

The  ornament  of  the  family,  Matthias  van 
den  Gheyn,  son  of  Andre  Francis,  was  born 
April  7, 1721,  at  Tirlemont,  removed  to  Louvain, 
was  appointed  organist  of  the  church  of  St.  Peter 
1741,  and  on  July  1,  1745,  became  by  public 
competition  carillonneur  to  the  town  of  Louvain, 
which  two  posts  he  retained  till  his  death,  June 
22,  1785.  As  carillonneur  his  duties  were  to 
play  on  all  market  days,  f$te  days,  and  other 
public  occasions,  to  keep  the  chimes  in  tune  and 
to  set  fresh  turn's  for  hours  and  half-hours  on 
the  drum  of  the  carillon,  whenever  so  required  by 
the  authorities  ; for  this  the  salary  was  100 
‘ pattacons’  a year.  For  private  festivities  extra 
fees  were  paid.  His  habit  was,  in  addition  to 
his  regular  duties,  to  extemporise  on  the  carillon 
for  half  an  hour  every  Sunday.  Matthias  mar- 


ried Feb.  24,  1745,  and  had  seventeen  children, 
one  of  whom,  Josse  Thomas  (bom  1752),  suc- 
ceeded him  as  organist  after  his  death. 

Chev.  X.  V.van  Elewyck,  from  whose  pamphlet 
(Matthias  van  den  Gheyn , Louvain,  Pecters,  1 862) 
the  foregoing  account  has  been  condensed,  has 
collected  fifty-one  compositions  by  Matthias.  Of 
these  three  were  printed — Fondements  de  la 
hasse  continue,  etc.  (Louvain,  Wyberechta)  ; 
‘ 12  petites  senates  pour  l’orgue  ou  le  clavecin 
et  violon ’ in  continuation  of  the  foregoing ; ‘Six 
Divertiments  pour  clavecin  ’ (London,  Welcker, 
Gerrard  Street,  Soho).  The  rest  remained  in 
MS.  during  his  lifetime ; they  consist  of  a second 
treatise  on  harmony  and  composition!  Preludes 
and  Fugues  for  the  organ,  Sonatas  for  Clavecin, 
and  Airs,  Rondos,  Marches,  Menuets,  Fugues 
for  three  and  four  parts,  etc.,  for  the  carillons. 
Elewyck  published  a volume  selected  from  these 
(Schott,  1863),  forming  vol.  i.  of  his  Antiens 
Clavecinistes  Flamandes . o. 

GHRO,  Johann,  bom  in  Dresden,  was  organist 
to  the  Churfiirstl.  SchuleofS.  A ff ran,  in  Meissen, 
Saxony,  in  1604-12,  and  in  1625  Musik -director 
and  organist  of  the  Kapclle  of  Rudolph  von 
Biinaw  at  Wesenstein.  He  published  pa  vans 
and  galliards,  which  aro  described  as  plain  and 
heavy  in  style. 

List  of  works : — 

1.  Sechsvnddreiasig  ncue  liebllche  vnd  slerliche  Intradeo. 
tuvor  nteuials  genehen,  nuch  inn  Truck  kominen,  Jetxo  abrr  iu 
aonderllrhen  wolgefallen  alien  der  Kdlru  music*  Livbnabrm,  bovoc 
aufi  denrn,  bo  aich  der  Text  nlcht  gcbraucheii.  xur  frollgkcit  mlt 
fUnlT8tlinm«U|e*rtKt . . . UurchJobtDiwmUhni  Dmd.  linlrackt 
su  Number*  dutch  Paulum  Kauffhiann.  1603.  4U*.  Five  part- books 
in  ths  WolfeiibOttel  bersofl.  Hi  hi.  iKw  Vocal's  Cut. ) It  *u  re- 
printed in  101),  »lth  the  Mime  title,  but  1 Gedruckt  ru  NOmberx 
dofeh  Abraham  Wagmniann  In  verlegung  David  Kaufmanna.  1611.* 
Contents  the  name,  with  the  original  preface  dated  16U3.  Five 
part-books  in  the  Llegntta  k&ntgl.  Kltteracadein ie  BIbL 

'A  Dreiaslg  neue  ausserlesene  Padovsue  nod  Ualiierd,  mit  fOnfT 
Stlinraen.  su  zuvor  iiieinals  In  Truck  koturaeii,  auff  alien  Muslka- 
llsrhen  Instruments  llehli.h  sugrbranrhen.  Coin  ponl  rt  durch 
Johan neui  Ohm  Dread.  Gedruckt  10  NUrnberg  durt-h  Paalom 
Katilftnaiin.  1*104.  4U>.  The  preface  la date<i  from  * Meissen,  am  Tag* 
Frtrt  u.  Pauli  tin  1001  Jar*.  Juh.  Ohro.  Organist  der  ChmfDrstl. 
Schul  iu  S.  AfTran  daselbsten.'  Five  part-books  in  the  Frankfurt 
Gymnasia!  Bibl.  etc.  (See  Israel’s  Cat.)  It  was  reprinted  in  1612. 
to  the  title  was  added  ' . . . lieblich  sugebraucheii.  Hampt  eliiein 
vu  end  angehengtem  Quo  til  bet  genannt,  Bettlsrnvnnte).  von  man- 
eherley  guten  Fleck lin  suaaminen  geatickt  und  gefltckt  . . . uiitvirr 
Htlinmen  vcrfertlgt,  durch  Johann  Ohroen  Dn-adnisem  der  i'hur- 
fUrst.  Srhnlen  iu  Meissen  Organistm.  Oednukt  in  Ji Urn  berg 
durch  Abraliam  Wagvnman  in  verlegung  David  Kauffmans.  1612.' 
4 to.  It  contains  eighteen  Fadovanen  ami  twelve  Galliardeu  for 
five  voices  and  the  Ouotlibet  for  four  volooa.  Five  part- books  in 
the  Breslau  Stndtblbl.  etc.  (See  Bohn's  Cht.i 

X Bettler  Mantel,  von  mancherley  guten  Flecklein  rmeunmen 
gestickt  und  gcfllckt.  alien  drtiett  so  Incn  was  nenrs  lielleben  lassen. 
su  Ehren  mit  vier  Stlmmeti  in  Truckt  verfertiget  durch  Johann 
Ubruen  Dreedensem.  der  ChurfOrstl.  Behulcn  inn  Meissen  Orga- 
nlsten.  Oednukt  su  Nunn  berg,  durch  Paulura  Kaufftnann.  IIU 
4to.  The  Altus  and  Tenor,  the  only  two  part- books  known,  are  lu 
ths  Berlin  kdnlgl.  Bibliothek.  lEltner.* 

4.  Trifollum  aacrum  tnusieale  oder  grlstliches  musikalischea  Klee- 
blgtlein  . . . Insonderheltal«erdeoanfahend*n  jungrn  Knaben  tarn 
tdgllrhen  Bserettio  sum  bestem  c-omponiret  . . . durch  Johann 
Gmbsn  Dreaad.  dero  Zelt  der  BttuauischeiiCapeJlen  sum  Wcssnatein 
verordneten  IHrect.  und  Organ  I stem.  N Urn  berg,  durch  Ah.  Wagvn- 
insnn  gwdr.  in  verl.  David  Kaufftnann*.  169*.  4 to.  Three  part- 
books.  the  Pilma  voi  and  the  Teitla  vo*.  are  in  the  Berlin  kOnigl. 
Ill  hi.  A composition  by  Joh.  Grue  ' Daa  1st  mlr  lieb"  in  four  move- 
ments. written  for  five  voices,  is  In  Burckhard  Grossman's  ' Angst 
der  Uellen  . . . der  cxvi.  Piahn  Davids,  durch  etcliehe  vornehtoe 
Muaicua  im  Char  und  Ptlrsteuthum  Sachsen.' etc.  Jena.  16£*.  A 
MS.  copy  of  it  (MS.  s llOi  la  In  the  Berlin  Kdnigl.  Bibl.  lEIUter  * 

In  the  Llrgnits  Ritterarademie  Bibl.  in  MS.  24  iN<x  M)  third  part. 
Is  a ‘ Padouan  a 5*  by  Joan.  Oroh.  (See  Pfudel's  Cat.  p.  S7.I 

In  the  Zwickau  Kataschulblbl.  In  MS.  10.  No.  376.  a motet  * LobeC. 
den  Herron  ‘ fur  eight  voters.  by  Johannes  Or»h.  iSea  Yollhard  t'» 
Cat.  I 

Becker.  /We  TYmtserte  de*  rt.  u n.  Jnhrh.  IMS,  gives  a work  by 
J.  Gn>li,  ' Der  CIV  psalm  su  XXI  Vnsikuln  grsangwei*  geaetst  u. 
nacb  Art  der  Motet  ten  su  3.  4.  bis  8 Stlmmen.'  Mira  berg  (SIX, 
4to 

Kltuer,  Fifirw  rfcj  is.  big  17-  JithrMundtrti.  1878.  p.  IDS,  reprinted 
No.  5 from  Qhro's  96  Intradm,  1611.  C.  S. 
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GIARDINI,  Felice  de,  an  eminent  violinist, 
was  bora  at  Turin,  April  12,  1716.  He  entered 
the  choir  of  Milan  Cathedral  as  a boy,  and  be- 
came a pupil  of  Paladini  in  singing,  couqxftition, 
and  the  harpsichord.  He  afterwards  returned 
to  Turin,  and  studied  the  violin  under  Somis. 
He  was  still  very  young  when  he  entered  the 
opera-band  at  Rome,  and  soon  afterwards  that 
of  San  Carlo  at  Naples.  In  possession  of  a 
brilliant  execution,  he  appears  to  have  been 
fond  of  displaying  it  by  interpolating  in  the 
accompaniments  of  the  airs  all  sorts  of  runs, 
shakes,  and  cadenzas,  and  thereby  eliciting 
the  applause  of  the  house.  Of  this  habit,  how- 
ever, he  was  cured  in  an  emphatic  manner. 
During  the  performance  of  an  opera  of  Jommelli  s, 
the  composer  came  into  the  orchestra  and  seated 
himself  close  to  young  Giardini.  Giardini, 
anxious  to  give  the  maestro  a proof  of  his  clever- 
ness, introduced  into  the  ritoraello  of  a pathetic 
air  a brilliant  cadenza  of  great  length,  at  the 
end  of  winch  Jommelli  rewarded  him  with  a 
sound  box  on  the  ear.  Giardini  in  after  years 
was  fond  of  relating  this  incident,  and  used  to 
add  that  he  never  had  a better  lesson  in  his 
life.  He  certainly  proved  himself  not  only  an 
eminent  virtuoso,  but  an  equally  good  leader 
and  conductor. 

From  Naples  he  started  in  1748  for  a tour 
through  Germany  and  thence  to  London.  The 
date  of  his  first  public  apj»earance  here  is 
variously  given.  According  to  Burney  it  took 
place  in  1750,  at  a concert  of  Cuzzoni's.  His 
success  was  immense,  and  Burney  af)irm9  that 
no  artist,  Garrick  alone  excepted,  was  ever  so 
much  applauded  as  Giardini.  His  powerful  yet 
mellow  tone,  the  brilliancy  and  boldness  of  his 
execution,  the  spirited  and  expressive  style  in 
which  he  played  the  grand  works  of  Tartini,  os 
well  as  his  own  lighter  but  pleasing  composi- 
tions, created  a perfect  furore,  and  he  became 
at  once  the  declared  favourite  of  the  London 
public.  We  may  form  an  idea  of  the  peculi- 
arity of  his  style  from  the  fact  that  when  De 
Bcriot  came  to  England,  the  old  musicians, 
who  still  remembered  Giardini,  were  greatly 
struck  by  the  similarity  of  De  Biriot’s  style  to 
hia.  [In  1751  he  started  subscription  concerts 
with  the  oboist  Thomas  Vincent.]  After 
Testing's  death  in  1752,  Giardini  took  the 
place  of  leader  at  the  Italian  0}>era,  and  appears 
to  have  infused  new  life  and  spirit  into  the 
baud,  which  had  much  deteriorated  under 
Festing's  languid  leadership. 

In  1756  he  undertook  the  management  of 
the  Italian  Opera,  but  thereby  suffered  great 
losses.  Nevertheless  we  find  him  as  impresario 
in  1763,  1764,  and  1765.  After  this  he  de- 
voted himself  once  more  to  playing  and  teach- 
ing the  violin,  and  leading  at  concerts  and 
musical  festivals.  At  this  period  F.  Cramer 
became  his  formidable  rival,  though  the  two 
remained  on  most  friendly  terms.  From  1770 


to  1776  he  was  leader  at  the  Three  Choir 
Festivals,  from  1774  to  1780  at  the  Pantheon 
Concerts,  and  in  1782  and  1783  once  more  at 
the  Italian  OjKjra.  In  1784  he  left  England, 
apparently  resolved  to  retire  from  public  activity 
and  spend  the  rest  of  his  life  in  Italy.  But 
his  restless  spirit  brought  him  back  to  London 
in  1790,  when  he  started  a Comic  Opera  at  the 
Haymarket  This  proving  a failure,  he  went 
with  his  troupe  to  Russia,  and  died  at  Moscow, 
Dec.  17,  1796. 

Giardinia8  immense  success  on  his  first  appear- 
ance in  London  was  no  doubt  greatly  due  to 
the  fact  that  he  really  was  the  first  violin- 
virtuoso  of  eminence  that  had  been  heard 
there,  and  his  star  went  down  as  soon  as 
Salomon  and  Cramer  became  his  rivals  ; but 
notwithstanding  this,  his  influence  on  musical 
and  operatic  life  in  England  was  considerable. 
He  brought  out  a number  of  operas,  though 
with  little  success.  [He  composed  the  second 
I>art  of  an  oratorio,  ‘Ruth,'  in  1763,  the  first 
I>art  being  by  Avison  and  the  third  by  Boyce. 
In  1765  and  1768  he  wrote  the  other  two  j tarts], 
and  his  work  was  several  times  performed  in 
London.  His  numerous  compositions  for  the 
chamber  include,  nine  sets  of  six  violin  solos 
(sonatas)  (opp.  1,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  11,  16,  19), 
Violin  Duets  (opp.  3,  5)  ; six  Sonatas  for 
Piano  and  Violin  (op.  8) ; Twelve  Violin  Con- 
certos (opp.  4,  5,  15)  ; seven  sets  of  Trios  for 
stringed  Instruments  (opp.  2,  4,  13,  17,  20, 
26,  28),  six  Quintets  for  strings  (op.  11); 
eighteen  Quartets  for  strings  (opp.  22,  23,  and 
29).  P.  D. 

GIBBONS.  The  name  of  a noted  family  of 
English  musicians. 

1.  The  Rev.  Edward  Gibbons,  Mus.Bac., 
born  about  1570,  was  possibly  son  of  William 
Gibbons,  one  of  the  Waits  of  the  town  of  Cam- 
bridge. He  graduated  os  Bachelor  of  Music 
at  Cambridge,  and  on  July  7,  1592,  was  incor- 
porated at  Oxford.  [At  midsummer  of  that  year 
he  became  organist  and  master  of  the  choristers 
at  King's  College,  Cambridge.  About  1599] 
he  was  appointed  organist  of  Bristol  Cathedral 
and  also  priest-vicar,  sub-chanter,  and  master 
of  the  choristers  there.  He  resigned  these 
appointments  in  1609  on  receiving  those  of 
organist  and  custos  of  the  college  of  priest- 
vicars  in  Exeter  Cathedral,  which  he  retained 
until  the  silencing  of  the  organ  and  choir  in 
1644.  [See  West’s  Cath,  Org.  p.  6.]  Hawkins 
says  he  was  sworn  a gentleman  of  the  Cha}»el 
Royal,  March  21,  1604  ; but  that  is  a mistake, 
as  his  name  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  cheque- 
book  of  the  Chapel,  and  the  date  given  is  that 
of  the  admission  of  his  younger  brother,  Orlando, 
as  organist.  Some  com|>osition.s  of  his  are  pre- 
served in  the  Music  School  at  Oxford  ; and  an 
anthem,  ‘How  hath  the  city  sate  solitary !’  with 
a prelude  for  the  organ  and  acconqaniments  for 
viols  is  contained  in  the  Tudway  collection, 
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British  Museum  (Harl.  MS.  7340).  He  is  said 
to  have  advanced  £1000  to  Charles  I.  during 
the  civil  war,  for  doing  which  his  estate  was 
confiscated,  and  himself  and  three  grand-children 
compelled  to  quit  his  house  when  he  was  upwards 
of  eighty  years  of  age.  Matthew  Locke  was  his 
pupil  at  Exeter. 

2.  ELLIS,  brother  of  the  preceding,  was  organ- 
ist of  Salisbury  Cathedral  at  the  latter  end  of  the 
16th  century.  He  contributed  two  madrigals — 

* Long  live  fair  Oriana,’  and  * Round  about  her 
chariot’ — to  ‘The  Triumphs  of  Oriana,’  1601. 
About  the  same  time  he  ceased  to  be  organist  of 
Salisbury,  but  whether  by  death  or  resignation 
does  not  appear.  w.  h.  h. 

3.  Orlando  Gibbons,  younger  son  of  Wil- 
liam Gibbons,  one  of  the  Cambridge  Waits,  and 
thus  younger  brother  of  the  two  preceding 
musicians.  He  was  born  at  Cambridge  in 
1583,  and  was  admitted  into  the  choir  of 
King's  College  in  Feb.  1596,  under  his  elder 
brother,  Edward,  who  was  master  of  the  chor- 
isters at  the  time.  The  name,  spelt  ‘ Gibb  ins,’ 
appears  regularly  in  the  lists  of  payment  from 
early  in  1596  until  the  second  week  after 
Christmas  1597,  when  it  occurs  at  the  top  of 
the  list  as  that  of  the  senior  chorister.  The 
single  entry  in  the  winter  of  1598  is  jjossibly 
that  of  a younger  brother.  After  leaving  the 
choir,  no  doubt  on  the  breaking  of  his  voice, 
he  was  paid  various  sums  for  music  written  for 
various  festivities  at  Michaelmas  1601,  1602, 
and  1603,  and  at  Christmas  1602  and  1603. 
On  March  21,  1604,  he  succeeded  Arthur  Cock, 
deceased,  as  organist  of  the  Chapel  Royal  in 
London,  and  in  1606  he  took  the  degree  of 
Mus.  B.  at  Cambridge  (Abdy  Williams,  Dcc/rets 
in  Music,  pp.  125  and  156,  where  the  words 
of  the  grace  are  quoted,  referring  to  his  having 
studied  music  for  seven  years). 

Ho  must  havo  mastered  a good  deal  more 
than  the  rudiments  of  composition  by  1611, 
when  he  joined  Byrd  and  Bull  in  the  compila- 
tion of  virginal  pieces  called  Parthenia.  This 
contains  a fantasia  in  four  (»arts  by  Gibbons, 
which  is  so  masterly  in  design,  so  finely  in- 
vented, and  so  splendidly  carried  out,  that  we 
meet  with  nothing  at  all  comparable  to  it  until 
the  time  of  Bach.  Another  work  by  Gibbons 
alone  made  its  appearance  possibly  about  the 
same  time  ; the  ' Fantasies  of  Three  Parts  ’ (for 
viols)  are  unfortunately  without  date,  or  more 
trustworthy  clue  to  the  time  of  their  appear- 
ance than  can  be  obtained  from  the  facts  that 
the  composer  is  called  ‘ Batchelour  of  Musick,’ 
so  that  it  must  have  been  after  1606,  and  that 
the  dedication  to  Edward  Wray,  ono  of  the 
grooms  of  the  king’s  bedchamber,  shows  that 
it  must  havo  been  before  1622,  when  Wray  lost 
his  place.  As  the  title  also  contains  the  words 
‘ Late  Organist  of  His  Majesties  Chappell 
Royall  ’ — and  there  is  nothing  to  show  that 
Gibbons  was  dismissed  from  that  post  during  I 


his  life — its  evidence  may  be  a little  discounted ; 
still,  we  are  left  without  actual  evidence  of  the 
date  of  the  corajKwitions,  which,  from  internal 
evidence,  are  a good  deal  less  mature  than  the 
great  fantasia  in  Parthcnia.  The  dates  1609 
and  1610  have  been  suggested,  but  apparently 
quite  without  ground  ; a comparison  of  the 
titles  of  the  Fantasies  and  Parthcnia  implies, 
indeed,  that  whereas  the  former  claims  to  be 
the  first  music  ‘cut  in  copper,  the  like  not 
heretofore  extant’  (in  England,  of  course),  while 
tho  latter  only  claims  to  be  the  * first  music 
that  ever  was  printed  for  the  Virgi nalla,’  the 
Fantasies  must  have  preceded  the  publication 
of  Parthcnia.  (See  Engraving,  vol.  i.  p.  783.) 
The  Fantasies  are  nine  in  number,  four  for  treble, 
meane,  and  bass  viols,  and  five  for  two  trebles 
and  bass.  They  are  all  cast  in  the  same  form, 
in  a fugal  style  ; they  must  have  been  jiopular 
for  a long  time  after  their  first  appearance,  as 
they  were  reprinted  several  times,  as  circa  1630, 
and  in  1653  ; in  1648  they  appeared  in  a col- 
lection of  ‘ XX  konincklyche  Fantasien  ’ (the 
only  complete  copy  known  is  in  the  library  at 
Wolfenbiittel),  and  in  1843  they  were  again 
brought  out  by  the  Musical  Antiquarian  Society, 
edited  by  Dr.  E.  F.  Rimbault.  The  same  society 
reprinted  the  all-important  publication  of  1612, 
Gibbons’s  * First  Set  of  Madrigals  and  Motets 
of  5 Tarts  ; apt  for  viols  and  voyces.  ’ There 
are  thirteen  complete  madrigals  (no  motets),  but 
as  some  of  these  are  divided  into  two,  three,  or 
even  four  sections,  each  as  long  as  an  ordinary 
madrigal,  we  may  count  the  number  as  twenty. 
Among  them  are  some,  such  as  ‘The  Silver 
Swan,'  ‘ O that  tho  learned  poets,’  and  ‘ Dainty 
fine  bird,  ’ that  have  remained  popular  where%*er 
madrigals  are  sung.  Besides  these,  which  are 
really  masterpieces  in  their  kind,  such  things 
as  ‘What  is  our  Life?’  and  ‘Trust  not  too 
much,  fair  youth,’  are  magnificent  examples  of 
the  finest  English  workmanship  in  the  poly- 
phonic style.  In  ‘ What  is  our  Life  ?’  especially, 
the  composer  shows  that  he  has  attained  that 
instinct  for  musical  expressiveness  which  had 
already  created  a kind  of  revolution  in  the  music 
of  Italy,  and  the  first  traces  of  which  in  England 
are  to  be  met  with  in  Gibbons’s  later  works.  Sir 
Christopher  Hatton  has  been  credited  with  the 
authorship  of  the  words,  from  a passage  in  the 
dedication  to  him  : * They  were  most  of  them 
composed  in  your  owne  house,  and  doe  there- 
fore properly  belong  vnto  you,  as  Lord  of  the 
Soilo  ; the  language  they  speake  you  prouided 
them,  I onely  furnished  them  with  Tongues  to 
vtter  the  same.’  Whether  Sir  Christopher 
Hatton  or  some  one  else  wrote  the  words,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  they  are  of  excellent 
quality,  and  certain  turns  of  thought  and 
phrase  suggest  that  they  are  all  by  the  same 
hand.  There  is  further  evidence  that  the  com- 
poser was  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  his  patron, 
in  the  fact  that  in  the  collection  of  virginal- 
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music  called  ‘ Benjamin  Cosyn’s  book,’  in  the 
Royal  Collection  at  Buckingham  Palace,  there 
is  a piece  by  Gibbons  entitled  * La : Hatten’s 
Galliard.’  In  the  Declared  Accounts  of  the 
Audit  Office  is  the  following  entry,  communi- 
cated by  G.  E.  P.  Arkwright,  Esq. : — 4 Alsoe 
allowed  for  money  paid  to  Orlando  Gibbons 
one  of  his  Matlna  Musicions  for  the  virginalles 
to  attend  in  his  highnes  privie  Chamber  which 
was  heretofore  supplied  by  Walter  Earle  deceased 
at  xiviM  p.  ann.  during  his  life  the  first  paye- 
ment  to  begin  from  the  feast  of  St  Michaell 
the  Archaungel  1619.  By  war1  under  the  Sig- 
nett  dated  at  West™  the  xxvijlh  day  of  January 
Anno  xvijmo  R.  Jacobi  due  for  one  whole  year 
ended  at  Mich“  1620  xIt^'  He  received  this 
salary,  or  pension,  until  1623,  and  after  his 
death,  Thomas  Warwick,  or  Warrock,  was  ap- 
pointed musician  for  the  virginals  in  1630. 
In  May  1622  he  accumulated  the  degrees  of 
bachelor  and  doctor  of  music  at  Oxford,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  foundation  of  the  history  pro- 
fessorship by  Camden,  who  requested  the  uni- 
versity to  confer  the  musical  degrees  upon 
Gibbons  as  well  as  upon  Heather,  the  first 
occupant  of  the  chair.  Heather,  or  Heyther, 
was  a musician  by  profession,  and  had  been  a 
chorister  of  Westminster  Abbey  ; he  does  not 
apjiear  to  have  been  a composer,  and,  by  way 
of  exercise  for  the  degree,  it  seems  beyond 
question  that  Gibbons  wrote  the  anthem,  (0 
clap  your  hands’  to  serve  for  both  degrees. 
(Dr.  W.  H.  Cummings  is  in  possession  of  a copy 
of  this  anthem,  inscribed  4 Dr.  Heather’s  Com- 
mencement Song,  compos’d  by  Dr.  Orlando 
Gibbons.’  Tho  copy  was  in  Go9tling’s  sale.) 
In  1623  Gibbons  was  rated  as  residing  in  the 
Woolstaple,  Westminster,  and  in  the  same  year 
he  was  appointed  organist  of  the  Abbey  in  suc- 
cession to  John  Parsons.  In  1625  he  was 
commissioned  to  compose  the  music  on  the 
occasion  of  the  reception  of  Henrietta  Maria  by 
Charles  I.,  and  was  commanded  to  be  present 
at  Canterbury.  He  died  there,  on  Juno  5, 
Whitsunday,  of  an  apoplectic  seizure.  The 
report  of  the  post-mortem  examination  held  on 
him  is  preserved  in  the  Record  Office,  and  was 
printed  in  the  Athenccum,  Nov.  14,  1885.  He 
was  buried  on  the  day  following  his  death  in 
Canterbury  Cathedral,  where  a monument  to 
his  memory  was  placed  against  the  wall  of  the 
north  aisle  of  the  nave.  The  inscription  on 
it  is  given  in  full  in  West’s  Cath.  Org.  p.  106. 
His  w-idow,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John  Patten 
of  Westminster,  yeoman  of  the  vestry  of  the 
Chapel  Royal,  bore  him  seven  children  between 
1607  and  1623,  and  died  in  1626.  A portrait 
of  the  composer,  by  an  unknown  artist,  is  in 
the  Music  School,  Oxford. 

Only  a very  few  of  the  magnificent  anthems 
left  by  Gibbons  in  manuscript  can  be  even 
approximately  dated  ; but  on  a copy  of  some 
of  them,  in  the  British  Museum  (Add.  MS. 


31,821),  are  some  notes,  apparently  on  the 
authority  of  Dr.  Philip  Hayes,  which  serve  as 
some  sort  of  guide  to  the  dates  of  a few  of 
them.  ‘Great  King  of  Gods’  was  ‘made  for 
the  King’s  being  in  Scotland,  1617,’  and  ‘This 
is  the  record  bf  John  ’ is  noted  as  being  ‘ made 
for  Laud,  the  president  of  St.  John’s,  Oxford,  for 
John  Baptist’s  Day.’  Now  Laud  was  president 
of  St.  John's  from  1611  to  1621,  so  that  we 
have  a limit  of  time  for  this  intensely  interest- 
ing anthem,  which  shows  the  influence  of  the 
new'  Italian  music,  and  the  monodic  style,  upon 
one  of  the  greatest  of  all  the  polyphonic  writers. 
The  words,  although  set  to  music  that  is  never 
ungainly  or  anything  but  flowing  and  melodious, 
have  evidently  suggested  the  inflection  of  the 
music  in  a way  that  hitherto  had  not  appeared 
in  England.  Another  anthem  is  more  exactly 
dated  by  a copy  in  St.  George’s  Chapel,  Wind- 
sor, where  it  is  recorded  that  4 Behold,  Thou 
hast  made  my  days  but  a 8]»au  long,’  was  com- 
posed at  the  request  of  Anthony  Maxey,  dean 
of  Windsor,  and  performed  at  his  funeral,  and 
in  tho  autograph  of  the  same  anthem  at  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  tho  samo  destination  of  the 
anthem  is  given.  Dean  Maxey ’s  successor  was 
appointed  on  May  11,1618.  A portrait,  copied 
from  a lost  original  once  in  the  possession  of  a 
Mrs.  Fussell,  is  in  the  Music  School,  Oxford. 

A number  of  services  and  anthems  were 
printed  in  Barnard’s  Church  Music,  and  these, 
together  with  some  other  works  of  the  same 
kind,  were  also  given  in  Boyce’s  Cathedral 
Music.  The  number  of  extant  compositions 
for  the  church  was  completed  in  1873  by  the 
publication  of  a volume  of  services,  anthems, 
and  the  separate  organ  -parts  to  sundry  other 
anthems,  etc.,  otherwise  unknown,  edited  by 
tho  Rev.  Sir  F.  A.  Gore  Ouseley.  These  ex- 
cluded tho  music  already  contained  in  Boyce's 
Cathedral  Music.  The  following  list  of  Gibbons’s 
works  is  believed  to  be  complete  : — 

SERVICES 

Preci*  In  P.  a 5.  (MSS.  at  Ch.  Ch.,  Oxford,  and  St  Peter's  College. 

Cambridge,  called  * Flrat  Preeee ' In  both.  Ouaeiey.  I 
Preceo  In  O.  a A.  (Bernard,  called  * First  Precea.'  Ouaeiey.) 

Pvilrti,  ' to  Flrat  Precea,'  ' Thou  openeat  Thine  hand.'  (Barnard.) 
Flrat  Service,  Morning  and  Evening,  in  F,  at  (Barnard.  Boyce, 
Novallo.) 

Second  Service,  a 5.  in  I>  minor.  (Barnard,  Ouaeiey.) 

Te  Deutn.  Brnedlctua,  Kyrle,  Creed,  Saoctua,  Magnificat,  and 
Nune  Dtnitttfa,  <i  4.  In  O.  (Ouaelry.) 

Sanctus,  n 4,  in  F.  (Boyce.) 

FULL  ANTHEMS 

Deliver  ua,  O I/mi.  a 4.  (Barnard,  Ouaeiey.} 

Part  2.  BImwI  be  the  Lord  llod.  do.) 

Almighty  and  RveTUatlng  Cod.  Pull,  n 4.  I Barnard,  Boyce.  Novel  Jo.) 
Hoaanna.  Full,  a fl.  i Boy  w,  Novella.) 

O clap  your  hand*.  Full,  a a (Boyce,  Novella) 

2nd  i»rt  God  la  gone  up.  iDo..  do.) 

O I»rd,  In  Thy  wrath,  a A.  (Ouaeiey.) 

O Lord,  in  Thee  U all  my  truat  a A. 

Why  art  thou  ao  heavy,  O my  ooul  t a 4 (Onaeley.) 

Blcnal  bo  the  Lord  Owl  of  larael.  a 4.  .Ouaeiey. » 

O Lord,  Incrreoe  wy  faith,  o 4.  (Ouaeiey,  Novello.* 

Lift  up  your  head*,  a fi.  (Novella,  i Organ  part  in  Ouaeiey. 
VER8R  ANTHEMS 

(The  number  of  porta  la  In  oil  caeca  the  largeat  number 
employed.) 

Behold.  Thou  ha  at  made  my  daya.  Funeral  anthem,  a S.  (Barnard 
Oueeley.) 

ThU  U the  record  of  John,  a 5.  (Ouaelry,  Novel  to.) 

Behold.  I bring  you  glad  Udinga.  a fi.  (Ouaeiey.) 

If  ye  be  Horn,  a ft.  i Ouaeiey.) 

W«  p raise  Thee.  O Father,  a 6.  (Ouaeiey.) 
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Lord,  grant  grace,  a 8.  K>u*«lejr.» 

Glorious  and  powerful  God.  a 5.  lOuaeley.  Novella.) 

See,  wee.  the  word  )»  Incarnate.  a ft.  ^Ouwley.) 

Sing  unto  the  Lord,  a A.  (Oiueley.) 

Blcueed  are  all  they.  aft.  tOueeley.l 

Great  King  of  God*,  a 5.  With  Viol*.  i Ouaeley.) 

0 all  true  faithful  heart*.  <i  &.  With  Viola.  (Ouaeley.) 

Tim  eye*  of  all  wait  u|>on  Thee.  IKorillal 

1 am  the  Rsaurrection.  i Incomplete.  In  Britlth  IfuMum,  Add.  MSS. 


O Lord,  how  do  my  woea  Increase.  a 4.  (Leighton*  Team  or 
Lamentations,  Ouaeley.) 

O Lord,  1 lift  my  heart  to  Thee,  a 4.  (Iwlghton'*  Teare*.  ete., 
Ouaeley.  I 

Sixteen  hymn  tune*,  appended  to  George  Wither**  Hymns  and 
•Sony*  t»f  the  Church  (1828  . reprinted  !<y  J.  R.  Smith  (ISM). 
Four  of  the  hymn*,  which  hare  only  treble  and  boa*  In  the 
original,  are  given  in  Ouaeley.  In  their  original  form  ; eight  era 
harmonised  In  I'a/trndon  Hymns,  Oxford.  lSClK ; and  aix  ar*  in 
Uymiu  An c.  and  Mod.,  1904. 

MADRIGALS 

All  for  fire  voice*,  printed  (in  part-book*)  in  1612;  reprinted 
by  the  Muaical  Antiquarian  Hoc. 

The  Silver  Swan.  (Xoeello.) 

0 that  the  learned  poet*.  iKovello.) 

1 weigh  not  fortune’*  frown. 

I*t.  'i  I tremble  n«»t  at  noUe  of  war. 

]*t.  3.  I *ee  ambition  never  pleas’d. 

Ft.  1.  I feign  nut  frtendihip  where  I hate. 

How  »rt  thou  thrall’d.  | Ft.  2.  Farewell,  all  joy*. 

Dainty  flue  bird.  IMovtllo.) 

Fair  I Julie*  that  to  love.  | Ft  Z ’Mongst  thousand*  good. 

Now  each  How  ry  bank. 

Lai*  now  old. 

What  la  our  life?  (Aiugewkhlte  Madr.l 
Ah  I dear  heart.  i Novello.) 

Fair  1*  the  roec. 

Nay.  let  me  weep. 

Ft.  Z Ne'er  let  the  tun.  I Ft.  3.  Yet  If  that  age. 

Trust  not  too  much,  fair  youth.  (Arton.) 

The  Cries  of  London.  <t  6.  (In  MSS.  in  the  Royal  College  of  Muaic ; 

in  lirit.  Mas..  Add.  MH«.  29.372  77.  etc.) 

The  Country  Cry,  and  other  piece*  of  the  name  kind,  are  found 
without  any  compoeer'a  name  in  Brit.  Mas.,  Add.  MSS.  17,792-96 
and  29,427. 

PANCIES  FOR  VIOLS 

Nine  Fantasies  of  three  parts,  printed  early  In  the  17th  century 
(see above).  Reprinted  by  the  Mu*.  Antiq.  Bo c. 

22  Fancies  of  three  parts  In  MS.  at  Ch.  Ch.a  Oxford. 

VIRGINAL  M(ItlO 

Six  piece*  In  Parthenla.  (Printed  iu  1611  ; reprinted  by  the  Mu*. 
Antiq.  Hoc.,  in  the  Tritor  d«u  Planistes,  etc.) 

Gallardo  lu  C. 

Fantasia  of  four  parts.  (In  Dannreuther**  Primer  of  Ornamenta- 
tion, correctly  transcribed  from  the  original.) 

The  Lord  of  Salisbury  his  Favln. 

Gallardo  in  A minor. 

The  Queenaa  Command. 

Fraeludium  In  Q. 

Iu  tlie  FI tr william  Virginal  Book  there  1*  a Pavane  and  a Fantasia 
or  variation*.  * The  Wood*  aoe  wild*.* 

MS. 

In  Beniamin  Coayn'a  Virginal  Book,  lu  the  Royal  Library  at  Buck- 
ingnam  Palace.  are  tweuty-flve  piece*  by  Gibbon*,  beside*  one 
mure  attributed  to  him  in  the  index. 

In  the  Ch.  Ch.  Library.  Oxford,  are  eleven  of  the  piece*  called  ‘ In 
Nomine,'  mycii  in  flve  part*  and  four  In  *ix.  Also  voluutarie*, 

M. 

Christopher  Gibbons,  Mus.D.,  second  son 
of  Orlando  Gibbons,  was  born  in  1615  (bap- 
tized on  August  22).  He  was  a chorister  in 
the  Chapel  Royal,  and  was  afterwards  educated 
in  the  choir  of  Exeter  Cathedral  under  his  uncle, 
Edward.  In  1638  he  was  appointed  organist 
of  Winchester  Cathedral,  which  appointment 
he  was  compelled  to  quit  in  1644,  when  he 
joined  the  Royalist  army.  In  1660  ho  was 
appointed  organist  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  private 
organist  to  Charles  II.,  and  organist  of  West- 
minster Abbey.  On  July  7,  1664,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Music,  * jier  literas  regias, ' on  which 
occasion  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Westminster 
made  him  a present  of  4!5.  [He  was  succeeded 
at  Westminster  Abbey  by  Albertus  Bryan  in 
1666.]  He  died  Oct.  20,  1676,  and  was  buried 
in  the  cloisters  of  Westminster  Abbey.  Some 
anthems  of  his  comjiositioii  as  well  as  fancies  for 
viols,  etc.,  are  extant  in  MS.  at  Ely,  the  British 


Museum,  the  Royal  College  of  Music,  etc.,  and 
some  of  his  hymns  are  printed  in  the  second 
set  of  Dering's  Cantica  Sacra,  1674,  but  he 
excelled  more  os  a performer  than  a comj»oser. 
[He  joined  Matthew*  Locke  in  the  composition 
of  the  Masque  of  Cupid  and  Death , performed 
1653.]  A portrait  of  him  is  preserved  in  the 
Music  School,  Oxford.  w.  h.  h. 

GIBSON,  Geobge  Alfred,  violinist,  born  at 
Nottingham,  Oct.  27,  1849.  Began  the  study 
of  the  violin  at  the  age  of  ten  under  his  father. 
Studied  afterwards  under  Henry  Farmer,  and 
made  appearances  as  a soloist  at  the  age  of 
twelve.  In  1867  he  came  to  London  and  played 
in  the  band  at  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Theatre  ; 
in  1870  he  was  a first  violin  in  the  Italian  Opera 
at  Drury  Lane,  a year  later  he  joined  the  Covent 
Garden  orchestra.  He  made  his  first  ap}>ear&noe 
at  the  Mouday  Popular  concerts  on  Jan.  28, 
1882,  appearing  at  intervals  until  1893,  when 
on  the  retirementof  Herr  Straus  he  was  appointed 
to  the  post  of  viola  in  the  Quartet.  On  Nov.  5, 
1893,  he  was  appointed  leader  of  Her  Majesty’s 
Private  Band.  Mr.  Gibson’s  reputation  rests 
entirely  on  his  concerted  music  playing,  in 
private  as  well  as  in  public,  and  on  his  ability 
as  a teacher.  He  is  professor  of  the  violin  at 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  and  the  Guildhall 
School  of  Music.  w.  w.  c. 

GIGELIRA.  See  Xylophone. 

GIGOUT,  Eugene,  an  eminent  French  organ- 
ist, born  at  Nancy,  March  23, 1 844,  was  educated 
at  the  maitrise  of  the  cathedral  there,  and 
entered  Niedermeyer’s  Ecole  de  Musique  re- 
ligieuse,  in  Paris,  at  the  age  of  thirteen.  He 
was  one  of  Niedermeyer's  favourite  pupils,  and 
subsequently  married  his  younger  daughter  ; 
he  was  professor  in  that  school  for  upwards  of 
twenty  years,  and,  after  a long  interval,  re- 
entered it  in  1902  as  professor  of  the  organ. 
He  became  organist  of  Saint- Augustin  in  1863, 
and  during  his  tenure  of  that  post,  made  tours  as 
a virtuoso  on  the  organ,  in  England,  Germany, 
Italy,  S|»ain,  Switzerland,  and  played  in  Paris 
during  the  various  international  exhibitions. 
He  eigoys  a great  reputation  as  an  extem]>ore 
player.  In  1885  he  founded  an  organ  school 
for  organ  and  improvisation,  subveutioned  by 
the  State,  an  institution  which  has  produced 
many  distinguished  pupils.  Gigout  has  written 
numerous  pieces  of  importance  for  his  instru- 
ment ; his  ‘ Album  Grcgorien,’  in  two  volumes, 
containing  more  than  300  pieces,  has  become  a 
classic  ; a volume  of  ‘ Pieces  braves  ’ in  the 
modal  style  of  plain -song,  and  a collection  called 
‘ L'Orgue  d’Eglise’  are  of  great  value;  besides 
these,  he  1ms  published  many  transcriptions, 
vocal  and  church  music,  a ‘ Meditation  * for 
violin  and  orchestra,  a pianoforte  sonata,  and 
many  other  things.  o.  f. 

GIGUE  or  GIGA  is  an  old  Italian  dance 
which  derives  its  namo  (or  vice  i rrsd)  from  the 
Giga,  Gigue , Geige , or  early  fiddle.  It  was 
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written  indiscriminately  in  3-8,  6-8,  3-4,  6-4, 
and  12-8  time,  and  was  in  two  strains  or  sections, 
each  of  which  was  repeated.  Its  time  was  lively, 
and  it  was  usually  employed  to  finish  up  a Suite. 
A good  example  is  that  which  winds  up  No.  8 
of  Corelli’s  twelve  solos. 


Bach  also  employs  them  to  close  his  Suites, 
and  has  left  an  immense  variety,  not  a few  of 
which  are  in  common  time,  as  well  as  9-16  and 
12-16.  The  well-known  one  in  the  Partita  in 
B?  is  in  4-4,  and  that  iti  the  last  Partita  of  the 
same  set  in  8-4.  Handel's  sixteen  Suites  contain 
thirteen  Giguts,  one  of  which  contains  143  bars, 
and  unlike  most  gigues,  is  not  divided  into  two 
sections.  [There  was  a convention  that  the 
second  part  of  the  gigue  should  be  built  on  an 
inversion  of  the  first  subject.  See  Spitta,  J.  S, 
Barky  EngL  tr.  iii.  159.]  Mozart  has  left  a 
very  fine  little  specimen  (Kochel,  p.  574)  which 
he  wrote  in  an  album  at  Leipzig  after  a surfeit 
of  Bach. 

English  Jigs  seem  to  have  no  special  character- 
istics. The  word  came  to  be  synonymous  with 
any  light  irreverent  rhythm,  giving  the  point  to 
Pope's  line 

Make  the  soul  dance  upon  a jig  to  heaven. 

GILES,  Nathaniel,  Mus.D.,  son  of  Thomas 
Giles,  organist  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  was  born 
in  or  near  Worcester  about  the  middle  of  the 
16th  century.  In  1559  ho  was  admitted  a 
chorister  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  which 
office  he  resigned  in  1561.  In  1577  he  was  ap- 
pointed a clerk  in  the  same  chapel,  but  retained 
the  place  only  until  the  next  year.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Oxford  as  Bachelor  of  Music,  June  26, 
15S5.  On  Oct.  1,  1 595,  he  received  the  appoint- 
ments of  clerk,  organist,  and  master  of  the 
choristers  of  St.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor. 
(The  warrant  of  his  appointment  is  printed  in 
West’s  Cath.  Org.  p).  132.]  On  the  death  of 
William  Hunnis  in  June  1597,  he  was  appointed, 
on  July  4,  gentleman  and  master  of  the  children 
of  the  Chapol  RoyaL  Having  supplicated  for 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Music  in  1607,  hut  from 
some  unknown  reason  not  having  performed  the 
exercise  for  it,  he  proceeded  to  it  July  5,  1622. 
It  has  been  asserted  that  on  the  accession  of 
Charles  I.  he  was  appointed  organist  of  the 
Chape]  Royal,  but  there  is  no  record  of  such 
an  appointment  in  the  Cheque  Book.  Giles 
contributed  to  Leighton's  Teares  or  Lamenta - 
cions  of  a Sorrotifull  Soule , 1614  ; a service 
and  an  anthem  by  him  were  printed  in  Barnard’s 
Church  Music,  1641,  and  other  anthems,  etc., 
are  extant  in  MS.  at  Ely,  Ch.  Ch.  Oxford, 
the  Fitzwilliam  Museum  at  Cambridge,  the 
Royal  College  of  Music,  etc.  A curious  ‘ Lesson 
of  Descantof  thirtie  eight*  Proportions  of  sundrie 
kindes’  by  him  is  printed  in  the  appendix  to 


Hawkins’s  History  of  Music.  Giles  died  Jau. 
24,  1633,  and  was  buried  in  one  of  the  aisles 
of  St.  George ’8  Chapiel,  Windsor,  where  an 
inscription  was  placed  over  his  grave  which 
stated  him  to  have  been  master  of  the  children 
there  forty-nine  years,  master  of  the  children  of 
the  Chapxd  Royal  thirty-eight  years,  and  to 
have  been  seventy  five  years  of  age.  A com- 
parison with  the  dates  given  above,  which  are 
all  derived  from  authentic  records,  will  show 
that  all  three  statements  ou  the  gravestone 
are  erroneous.  w.  H.  H. 

GILMORE,  Patkick  Sabs  field,  a piopular 
bandmaster  in  the  United  States,  was  born 
Dec.  25,  1829,  in  Co.  Galway.  [He  became  a 
member  of  the  regimental  band  at  Athlone,  Co. 
Westmeath  in  1845,  and  in  1849]  lie  went  to 
Canada  with  an  English  band  of  which  he  was 
a member,  and  soon  after  went  across  into  the 
United  States  and  settled  at  Salem,  Massachu- 
setts, where  he  was  appointed  leader  of  a military 
hand.  In  1859  Gilmore  went  to  Boston  and 
organised  a band,  named  after  himself,  which 
became  distinguished  for  its  fine  pdaying,  the 
result  of  his  training.  During  the  Civil  War 
Gilmore  was  a bandmaster  in  the  Federal  Army 
stationed  at  New*  Orleans,  where,  in  1864,  he 
gave  a festival  with  a monster  orchestra  made 
up  from  the  army  bands,  and  startled  the 
audience  with  some  novelties,  one  of  which  was 
the  firing  of  guns  by  electricity,  making  the 
report  come  on  the  first  beat  of  the  bar,  as 
though  they  were  great  drums.  This  effect 
was  reserved  for  the  performances  of  patriotic 
music.  Gilmore’s  widest  repmtation,  not  con- 
fined to  the  United  States,  was  earned  by  his 
success  in  organising  the  twro  immense  music 
festivals  in  Boston — one  in  1869,  known  as  the 
National  Peace  Jubilee,  with  an  orchestra  of 
1000  and  a chorus  of  10,000;  the  other  in 
J872,  called  the  World’s  Peace  Jubilee,  with 
2000  players  in  the  band  and  20,000  choristers. 
On  each  occasion  a powerful  organ,  chimes  of 
bells,  anvils  and  artillery  were  added  to  the 
orchestral  resources,  and  an  immense  shed  was 
built  for  the  concert-room.  Shortly  after  the 
second  jubilee  Gilmore  went  to  New  York  and 
took  charge  of  a large  military  band,  with  which 
he  travelled  over  the  United  States  and  even 
about  Europe  on  concert  tours.  He  also  had 
charge  of  large  bands  at  concert  gardens  in  New- 
York  and  at  summer  resorts  on  the  neighbouring 
coast.  His  compositions  of  military  and  dance 
music,  as  well  as  his  arrangement  of  works  of 
different  kinds  for  op>en-air  performance,  have 
enjoyed  a wide  popularity.  [He  died  at  St. 
Louis,  Sept.  24,  1892.]  F.  H.  J.  ; additions 
by  w.  H.  o.  f. 

GILSON,  Paul,  born  at  Brussels,  June  15, 
1865,  is  an  eminent  Belgian  composer,  who  has 
been  professor  of  harmony  at  the  Conservatoire 
Royal  at  Antwerp)  since  1902.  He  is  the  author 
of  numerous  orchestral,  choral,  and  vocal  com- 
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positions.  Having  learnt  ths  elements  of  music 
from  the  organist  Csntillon,  lie  studied  harmony 
and  counterpoint  with  Duyck,  a pupil  of  the 
elder  Fdtis.  He  also  took  private  Wessons  from 
Gevaert,  the  director  of  the  Brussels  Conserva- 
toire, and  in  1889  obtained  the  Prix  de  Some, 
instituted  by  the  Belgian  government  in  imita- 
tion of  the  similar  prise  given  by  the  French 
Ins ti tu t.  His  prize  cantata,  ' Sinai, ' performed 
in  1890  at  Brussels,  produced  a very  great 
senaation.  It  was  followed  by  a symphonic 
work,  ‘ 1st  Mer,'  after  a poem  by  Eddy  Levis, 
which  is  recited  before  each  movement  of  the 
symphony.  Performed  at  the  Conoerts  Popu- 
laires  of  Brussels  in  1892,  afterwards  at  Paris, 
at  the  Colonne  Concerts,  and  in  many  towns  of 
Germany  (Crystal  Palace,  Nov.  1897),  it  is 
published  in  a piano  score  by  Breitkopf  k HarteL 
It  reveals  a most  remarkable  mastery  of  orches- 
tral technique,  a strong  sense  of  picturesque 
instrumentation,  an  uncommon  knowledge  of 
harmony  joined  to  an  interesting  originality  of 
invention,  together  with  a clever  employment  of 
rhythms  taken  from  oriental  folk-music.  Though 
of  Flemish  race,  M.  Gilson  is  the  spiritual 
descendant  of  the  young  Russian  School,  whose 
works  he  has  studied  with  marked  attention. 
Besides  his  cantata  already  spoken  of,  we  may 
mention  among  his  choral  works,  ' Francesca 
de  Rimini,’  for  soli,  choir,  and  orchestra  (Con- 
certs Poputaires,  Brussels,  1895);  Inaugural 
Cantata  for  the  Brussels  Exhibition  of  1897  ; 
ami  ‘ Le  Demon,  ’ an  oratorio,  after  Lermontov, 
performed  at  Mona.  For  orchestra  there  are  a 
fantasia  on  Canadian  themes,  a Scottish  Rhap- 
sody, a * Humoresque ' for  wind  instruments, 
often  played  at  the  Brussels  Conservatoire. 
About  thirty  songs,  with  accompaniment  for 
piano  or  orchestra  M.  Gilson's  dramatic  works 
include  a ballet,  ‘ La  Captive  ’ (Th/'dtre  do  la 
Monnaie,  1902) ; incidental  music  for  Em. 
Hiel's  drama,  ' Alva,’  and  an  opera,  ‘ Prinses 
Zonneschijn  ’ (produced  at  Antwerp,  1901). 
The  composer  has  numerous  compositions  as 
yet  unperformed.  M.  k. 

GIMEL  (from  the  Latin  gemellus,  ‘twin  ),  a 
form  of  disc-ant  described  by  GuliclmusMonscbus, 
a writer  of  the  15th  century,  as  peculiar  to  the 
English.  It  was  sung  by  two  voices,  generally 
at  the  interval  of  a third  above  or  below,  thus : — 


Sometimes,  however,  in  a ‘Gimel  ad  modum  de 
Fauxbourdon,’  the  voice#  were  a sixth  or  even 
a tenth  a|«rt,  as  in  the  following  example,  in 
which  a contratenor  ‘bassus’  («.«.  below  the 
tenor)  is  added. 


The  treble  part  was  often  constructed  from  a 
plain-song  melody,  with  embellishments,  as  in 
Fauxbourdon.  Gulielmus  gives  an  example 
founded  on  this  plain-song, 


in  which  the  ‘twin’  voices  are  a sixth  apart, 
and  a contratenor  bassus  is  again  added,  as  in 
the  previous  example. 


8*9  Cocunuii,  Scri/torra,  ML  2 **. 


In  the  16th  century  the  term  gimel  was 
applied  to  any  part  of  a vocal  composition  that 
was  temporarily  ‘divided.’  Such  a gimel  occurs 
in  the  first  treble  part  of  Tye’s  Euge  Bone  mass 
at  the  ivoida  ‘ Pleni  sunt  cooli  ’ (p.  85  of  Mr. 
Arkwright’s  Old  English  Edition).  In  the  Sadler 
part  books  at  Oxford  (MS.  Mus.  e.  1-5  of  the 
Bodleian  Library)  may  be  seeu  an  example  of 
a doable  gimel.  It  occurs  in  Robert  White’s 
5-part  antiphon  ‘Justus  es,  Domine,’  at  the 
word*  ‘Trihulatio  et  angustia  invenerunt  me.’ 
Both  the  treble  and  alto  parts  are  divided  for 
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some  fifty  bare,  or  nearly  a third  of  the  whole 
composition,  and  are  accompanied  by  the  bass 
part  only.  In  the  Eton  folio  MS.  178,  the  word 
•ge  indium ' is  used,  and  is  contradicted  by  the 
word  * semellnm  ’ (i.e.  single),  when  the  single 
undivided  part  is  resumed.  J.  F.  R.  8. 

GIOCONDA,  LA.  Opera  in  four  acts,  the 
libretto  founded  on  Victor  Hugo’s  Angelo  by 
‘Tobia  Gorrio’  (i.e.  Arrigo  Boito)  ; music  by 
Amilcare  Ponchielli.  Produced  at  the  Scala, 
Milan,  April  8,  1876  ; in  a revised  version  at 
Genoa,  in  December  1879  ; and  at  Milan  again 
in  the  following  February.  At  Covent  Garden, 
May  31,  1883,  in  Italian,  with  M.  Edouard  do 
Reszke  in  the  part  of  Alvise  ; in  English,  by 
the  Moody- Manners  Company,  at  the  Kenning- 
ton  Theatre  (first  time  in  English  in  London), 
May  6,  1903,  with  Mme.  Blanche  Marchesi  In 
the  title  part. 

GIORDANI.  An  Italian  musical  family  of 
the  18th  century,  the  head  of  which  seems  to 
have  been  one  Carmine  Giordano,  or  Giordani, 
who  wrote  an  opera,  ‘La  Vittoria  d’Amor,’  at 
Naples  in  1712,  and  whose  ‘versetti’  for  organ 
are  in  the  Brit.  Mus.  (Add.  MS.  14,247);  a 
cantata  for  soprano  is  in  Add.  MS.  14,227.  That 
the  name  ‘Carmine’  was  the  surname  of  the 
family  is  an  error  which  has  been  copied  from 
F4tb  into  most  of  the  dictionaries.  The  family 
appeared  in  comic  operas  at  Naples  until  1753, 
when  the  father,  two  daughters,  and  the  elder 
son,  Tommaso,  migrated  to  London.  Tommaso 
was  born  in  Naples  about  1740,  and  went  to 
Dublin  in  1761,  where  he  produced  Italian 
operas  at  the  Smock  Alley  Theatre,  with  a 
brother,  a dancer,  who  cannot  have  been  Giu- 
seppe (see  below).  In  or  about  1762  the  whole 
family,  with  tho  exception  of  Giuseppe,  came 
out  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre  with  great  suc- 
cess ; in  1765  and  1766  Tommaso  was  again  in 
Ireland,  and  on  April  24  of  the  latter  year, 
he  brought  out  his  comic  opera  * Love  in  Dis- 
guise’ for  the  first  time.  He  conducted  the 
Castle  Ode  for  Lord  Townshend,  the  Viceroy, 
in  August  1769.  His  ‘Artaserse’  is  mentioned 
in  Bremner’s  catalogue  for  1778.  In  the 
winter  of  1778-79  he  opened  the  little  theatre 
in  Capel  Street  (not  Chapel  Street),  in  part- 
nership with  a singer  named  Lini,  and  remained 
there  for  over  three  years.  He  returned  to 
London  in  1781,  and  lodged  at  Spring  Gardens, 
in  the  room  above  John  O’Keeffe.  Two  of  his 
airs  were  introduced  into  Arnold’s  ‘Castle  of 
Andalusia.’  He  returned  to  Dublin  in  1784-85, 
married  a Miss  Wilkinson,  and  settled  in  the 
Irish  capital.  He  taught  Lady  Morgan,  Tom 
Cooke,  and  others,  the  piano.  In  April  1789 
he  composed  and  conducted  a new  Te  Deum  in 
the  Catholic  Chapel,  Francis  Street,  Dublin,  at 
a solemn  High  Mass,  in  thanksgiving  for  the 
King's  recovery.  In  the  same  year  his  opera, 
‘Perseverance,’  was  produced  at  the  Crow 
Street  Theatre,  Dublin.  After  1798  we  hear 


no  more  of  Giordani,  but  his  son  Tommaso 
carried  on  the  profession  of  music-teacher  in 
Dublin  for  thirty  years.  An  opera  of  * Anti- 
gono’  (1773)  is  in  the  British  Museum,  an 
oratorio  4 Isaac  ’ was  produced  in  Dublin  in 
1769,  and  another  opera,  'The  Siege  of  Gib- 
raltar,’ in  the  Capel  Street  Theatre,  Dublin, 
in  December  1783,  and  a list  of  overtures, 
songs,  concertos,  quartets,  and  sonatas,  is 
given  in  the  Quellen- Ltxikon. 

The  younger  brother,  Giuseppe,  was  born 
about  1744  at  Naples,  and  learnt  composition 
at  the  Conservatorio  di  Loreto  there.  In  1771 
he  brought  out  his  first  opera,  4 L’  Astuto  in 
imbroglio,’  at  Pisa,  and  in  1772  joined  his 
father  and  brother  in  London,  producing  an 
opera,  4 II  Bacio,’  there  in  1774,  a work  which 
achieved  such  success  that  it  was  given  until 
1782.  He  joined  his  elder  brother’s  enterprise 
in  Dublin,  and  was  composer  and  director  of 
tho  music  until  1782,  when  he  went  back  to 
Italy,  remaining  there  for  ten  years,  producing 
operas,  oratorios,  etc.  in  great  numbers.  In 
1791  he  went  to  Fermo  to  conduct  operas,  and 
died  there  Jan.  4,  1798.  His  works  include 
two  oratorios,  4 La  fuga  in  Egitto’  (1775),  4 Le 
tre  ore  d’ Agonia  di  Nostro  Signore  Gesu  Cristo  ’ 
(performed  at  Dresden,  1807),  a mass,  motets, 
etc.  and  five  operas,  canzonets,  overtures,  con- 
certos, quartets,  etc.  (see  the  Quell  en- Lexikon). 
A song,  4 Let  not  age,’  has  preserved  its  popu- 
larity to  the  present  day,  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  well-known  4 Caro  mio  ben  ’ is  by  this 
youngest  of  the  family,  who  was  commonly 
known  as  4 Giordanello.’  (Information  from 
Eitner’s  and  Riemann’s  Lexicons,  and  from 
W.  H.  Grattan  Flood,  Esq.)  M. 

GIORDANO,  Umberto,  was  born  at  Foggia 
on  August  27,  1863.  His  father,  who  was  an 
artisan,  intended  to  bring  up  his  son  to  his  own 
trade,  but  in  deference  to  the  arguments  of  a 
friend,  who  had  observed  the  boy’s  musical 
temperament,  he  allowed  him  to  receive  such 
musical  instruction  as  Foggia  afforded.  Gior- 
dano’s education  was  completed  at  the  Conserva- 
toire of  Naples,  where  ho  studied  under  Paolo 
Serrao.  He  remained  at  Naples  for  nine  years, 
and  while  still  in  slain  pupillari  wrote  an 
opera  4 Marina,’  which  attracted  the  favourable 
notice  of  the  publisher  Sonzogno.  In  response 
to  a commission  from  the  latter  Giordano  wrote 
‘Mala  Vita,’  the  libretto  of  which  was  based 
by  Daspuro  upon  the  powerful  but  singularly 
repulsive  play  of  that  name.  This  work  was 
produced  at  Rome  in  1892.  The  fashion  for 
operatic  melodrama  of  the  most  blood-curdling 
type  was  then  at  its  zenith,  and  4 Mala  Vita ' 
hit  the  taste  of  the  day  as  much  perhaps  by 
the  so-called  4 actuality  ’ of  its  subject  as  by 
any  pretension  to  musical  value.  Giordano’s 
next  oj>era  ‘Regina  Diaz’  (Naples,  1894)  was 
a failure,  but  with  ‘Andrea  Chenier’  (Milan, 
1896)  he  scored  what  hitherto  has  proved  to 
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be  the  greatest  success  of  his  career.  * Andrea 
Chenier  ’ speedily  made  the  round  of  the  Italian 
theatres,  and  it  was  produced  at  Berlin  in 
1898.  It  was  given  in  London  by  the  Carl 
Rosa  Company  in  an  English  version  at  the 
Camden  Theatre  on  April  2,  1903.  In  1897 
a revised  version  of  4 Mala  Vita ' was  produced 
under  the  name  of  4 II  Voto,’  and  in  1898 
4 Fedora,’  an  operatic  version  of  Sardou’s  famous 
drama,  repeated  in  a less  degree  the  success  of 
4 Andrea  Chenier.’  The  composer's  latest  opera, 

4 Siberia  ’ (Milan,  1904),  appears  to  have  beeu 
decidedly  less  successful.  Giordano  is  a typical 
member  of  the  group  of  composers  who  sprang 
into  fame  on  the  skirts  of  Mascagni,  whose 
methods  of  workmanship  his  earlier  o]>eras 
reproduce  with  singular  fidelity.  In  4 Andrea 
Chenier  ’ he  displayed  a more  definite  individu- 
ality of  style,  and  indeed  there  are  passages  in 
this  and  in  his  later  works  that  exhibit  con- 
siderably more  refinement  of  execution  than 
the  Neo- Italian  school  usually  attempts.  Gior- 
dano has  an  exuberant  gift  of  melody  and  a 
strong  feeling  for  dramatic  effect,  but  his  scores 
lack  solidity,  and  in  his  music  the  usual 
theatrical  tricks  for  extorting  applause  too 
often  take  the  place  of  a sincere  expression  of 
emotion.  n.  a.  s. 

GIORGI.  See  Banti. 

GIOVANELLI,  Ruggiero,  born  1560  at 
Velletri,  near  Rome.  Nothing  is  known  of  his 
circumstances  or  early  studies.  In  1585  we  find 
him  maestro  di  cajiella  to  San  Luigi  de'  Franeesi 
in  Rome  ; from  thence  he  passed  to  the  Chiesa 
dell’  Anitna,  belonging  to  the  German  College  ; 
and,  March  12,  1594,  was  appointed  Palestrina's 
successor  at  St.  Peter’s,  entering  on  his  duties 
three  days  later.  On  April  7,  1599,  he  was 
made  a member  of  the  Sistine  choir.  He  was 
living  in  1615,  as  in  that  year  he  published 
the  second  volume  of  his  new  edition  of  the 
4 Graduate,’  undertaken  at  the  request  of  Pope 
Paul  V.,  and  magnificently  printed  at  the 
Medici  press,  but  disfigured  by  many  arbitrary 
alterations  of  the  text.  Proske  has  inserted  a 
4 Dixit’  of  Giovanelli's  in  his  Mmica  Divina 
(Tom.  iii.),  and  speaks  of  his  works  as  ‘grace- 
ful, pure  in  style,  very  pleasing  in  harmony, 
and  able  to  bear  com  prison  with  those  of  the 
greatest  masters.’  Baiui's  Palestrina  also  con- 
tains many  allusions  to  Giovanelli.  Amongst 
his  works  preserved  in  the  Pontifical  Chapel  at 
Rome,  Baini  specially  mentions  a ‘Miserere’ 
for  four  and  eight  voices,  and  a Mass,  a 8,  on 
Palestrina’s  madrigal  4 V estiva  i colli  ’ ; but  lie 
does  not  seein  to  have  known  of  a particularly 
fine  Mass  a 12,  characterised  by  Proske  as 
full  of  beauty  and  imagination.  Giovanelli  was 
a great  composer  of  madrigals,  even  in  that 
fertile  age.  He  published  six  books  of  them, 
with  one  of  Canzonette  ami  Vilanelle,  in  the 
years  1585,  1586,  1588,  1589,  1593,  1599,  and 
1606.  Others  are  to  be  found  in  the  collections 


of  Scotto  and  Phalese  (Eitner,  Sammcltctrlct ). 
[Four  madrigals  are  translated  in  Morley’s 
Madrigals  to  Jive  voices,  1598  ; and  three  speci- 
mens of  his  work  are  in  Torchi’s  L'  Arte  Musi- 
cole  in  Italia , vol.  ii.]  The  date  of  his  death 
is  unknown.  K.  c. 

GIOVANNINI,  a name  interesting  in  musical 
history  solely  on  account  of  the  jiart  it  plays  in 
the  discussion  concerning  the  song  4 W illst  du 
dein  Herz  mir  schenken  ?’  which  for  many  years 
was  attributed  to  Sebastian  Bach.  The  song 
apj>ears  in  the  larger  of  the  two  music  books 
of  Anna  Magdalena  Bach,  written  on  two  leaves 
now  loose,  but  evidently  once  belonging  to  the 
volume,  in  which  they  occur  after  p.  111.  The 
outer  page  of  the  first  leaf  bears  the  title  4 Aria 
di  Govannini  ’ (tic),  the  song  itself  appearing  on 
the  two  interior  pages.  As  a copy  of  the  song 
4 Schlummert  ein,  ihr  matten  Augen  ’ is  written 
on  the  outer  j«ge  of  the  second  leaf,  it  lias  been 
considered  that  the  contents  of  these  pages  were 
contemporary  with  the  rest  of  the  book,  and 
Zelter,  into  whose  hands  the  volume  came  from 
C.  P.  E.  Bach,  hazarded  the  conjecture  that  the 
song  was  by  Bach  himself,  that  the  Italian  name 
was  the  equivalent  of  the  comjjoser’s  first  name, 
and  that  the  copy  was  made  partly  by  Anna 
Magdalena  herself.  Zelter’s  theory  became  fixed 
in  the  public  mind  as  a certainty,  since  a play 
by  Ernst  Lcistner  and  a novel  by  A.  E.  Brack - 
vogel  made  the  coni}>o6ition  of  the  song  an 
incident  in  the  love-story  of  Bach  ; and  even 
at  the  present  day  the  question  can  hardly  l«e 
taken  as  settled.  Forkel  refused  from  the  first 
to  believe  in  its  authenticity,  judging  it  from 
internal  evidence,  but  Dr.  W.  Rust  has  adopted 
Zelter's  theory,  and  has  even  gone  so  far  as  to 
assert  that  some  of  the  bass  notes  are  in  the 
composer’s  autograph  (B.-G.  xx.  I.  p.  15). 
More  recently,  however,  strong  evidence  has 
been  brought  which  may  be  taken  as  proving 
the  song  to  be  the  composition  of  an  actual 
Giov&unini,  whose  name  ap]>cars  in  Gerber’s 
Lexicon  as  that  of  an  Italian  violinist  and 
composer,  a pupil  of  Leclair’s,  who  lived 
chiefly  in  Berlin  from  1740  until  his  death  in 
1782.  In  the  same  writer’s  Xeues  Lexicon 
(1812-14)  the  additional  information  is  given 
that  about  1745  he  went  to  London,  and 
produced,  under  the  pseudonym  of  the  Count 
of  St.  Germain,  a pasticcio  entitled  4 L*  Incus- 
tanza  delusa  ’ in  which  the  airs  were  much 
admired.  He  also  published  some  violin  solos 
under  the  same  name.  Dr.  Spitta,  in  his 
excellent  rlsuml  of  the  question  (J.  S.  llach, 
English  translation,  vol.  iii.  p.  661,  etc.),  tells 
us  further  that  songs  by  Giovannini  are  included 
in  Graefe’s  Odensammlung  (1741  and  1743),  two 
of  which  were  since  published  in  Lindner  s 
Geschiehte  des  deulsclun  Liedes , etc.  (1871). 
These  are  said  to  show  a strong  resemblance  to 
the  style  of  * Willst  du  dein  Herz  mir  schenken  ?’ 
and  there  seems  no  longer  any  reasonable  doubt 
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that  this  Giovannini  is  tho  real  composer.  The 
external  evidence  quite  admits  the  possibility 
of  this,  as  the  book  may  very  probably  have 
come  into  other  hands  after  the  death  of  Anna 
Magdalena  Bach,  and  so  competent  a critic  as 
Dr.  Spitta  saw  no  reason  to  endorse  Dr.  Rust's 
opinion  that  some  of  the  notes  are  in  Bach’s 
handwriting ; while  from  internal  evidence  it 
might  well  be  thought  that  no  musician  who  had 
even  a slight  acquaintance  with  Bach’s  work 
could  ever  suspect  it  to  be  by  him.  See  also  the 
preface  to  B.-G.  xliit.  II.,  by  Graf  Waldersee, 
p.  xv.  ; and  the  Viertcljah rsschrifl  f.  Musiktris- 
tensehaft,  i.  p.  350  f.  M. 

GIPSY’S  WARNING,  THE.  An  opera  in 
three  acts  ; won  Is  by  Linlcy  and  Peake  ; music 
by  Sir  J ulius  Benedict.  Produced  at  Drury  Lane, 
April  19, 1838.  It  was  much  acted  in  Germany. 

‘ Rage,  rage,  thou  angry  storm,  ’ and  ‘ Blest  be  the 
home,’  were  long  favourites  in  concert  rooms,  o. 

GIRARDEAU,  Isabella,  dktta  LA  ISA- 
BELLA, an  Italian  singer,  married  to  a French- 
man, who  performed  in  the  early  Italian  Operas 
in  London.  She  is,  perhaps,  the  same  as 
the  Isabella  Calliari  mentioned  iu  Quadrio’s  list 
among  the  female  singers  who  flourished  in 
1700-20.  She  succeeded  * the  Baroness  ’ at  the 
Haymarket,  and  appeared  first  in  ‘Almahide.’ 
She  sang  in  the  first  and  succeeding  perform- 
ances of  Handel’s  ‘ Rinaldo.’  In  this,  one  of  her 
songs,  * Bel  piacer,’  was  wholly  unaccompanied 
even  by  a bass, — a severe  trial  for  any  voice. 
On  Dec.  12  of  the  same  year,  Gasparini’s  ‘ Antio- 
chus’  was  produced,  in  which  La  Isabella  took 
a part,  as  she  did  also  in  the  following  January 
in  his  ‘Ambleto.’  In  the  latter  she  had  ‘a 
noisy  song  for  trumpets  and  hautbois  obligato’ 
(Burney),  from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that 
her  voice  was  very  strong.  j.  M. 

GIRELLI  AGUILAR,  Signora,  an  Italian 
prima  donna,  who  took  part  in  the  ‘ grand 
dramatic  serenata’  composed  by  Mozart  (1771) 
in  honour  of  the  nuptials  of  the  Archduke 
Ferdinand,  celebrated  at  Milan  on  Oct  17  of 
that  year.  4 Tho  archduke  and  his  bride,  not 
only  frequently  inclined  their  heads  from  their 
box  and  applauded  the  maestro,  but  encored  two 
airs  sung  by  Manzuoli  and  Girelli  ’ (Holmes, 
p.  79).  After  this,  Girelli  married  a Frenchman 
named  Aguilar,  and  visited  London,  succeeding 
(Jrassi,  and  singing  the  principal  role  in  Vento’s 
‘Sophonisba*  (1772-73)  ; after  which  her  name 
is  not  found  again  in  London.  J.  M. 

G13.  Tire  German  name  for  G sharp. 

GISELLE,  ou  les  Wilis.  A ballet  by 
Adolphe  Adam  on  a plot  adapted  from  Heine 
by  Th^ophile  Gautier  ; produced  at  the  Grand 
Opera,  July  4,  1841,  at  Her  Majesty’s,  March  12, 
1842.  It  contained  one  of  Carlotta  Grisi’s 
greatest  parts. 

The  subject  was  employed  by  Loder  in  his 
opera  of  ‘The  Wilis,  or  The  Night  Dancers,’ 
and  Puccini’s  1 Le  Villi  ’ is  on  the  same  subject. 


GISMONDI,  Celeste,  a mezzo-soprano  en- 
gaged at  the  opera  in  London  in  1732-34. 
She  made  her  first  apjiearance  (Dec.  1732)  as 
Lisaura  in  Handel’s  ‘Alessandro.’  She  played 
a small  part  in  ‘Orlando’  (1733);  parts  were 
assigned  to  her  (1733)  also  in  ‘Deborah,’ 
‘Tolomeo,’  and  ‘Ottone,’  but,  after  this,  she 
is  said  by  M.  Schcelcher  to  have  assisted  in 
setting  up  the  rival  theatre  in  Lincoln’s  Inn 
Fields.  The  newsi»apers  of  the  day  (Nov.  3, 
1735),  however,  give  another  account  of  her 
secession,  by  announcing  the  death  of  * Signora 
Celeste  Gismondi  . . . Wife  to  Mr.  Hempson 
an  English  Gentleman,  on  Tuesday  [Oct.  28], 
after  a lingering  Illness.  She  perform’d  in 
Mr.  Handel’s  Operas  for  several  Winters 
with  great  Applause,  but  did  not  sing  this 
season  on  any  stage,  on  Account  of  her  In- 
disposition.’ j.  M. 

CITTERN  (or  Giiittern,  etc.),  an  obsolete 
instrument  of  the  guitar  type.  It  is  mentioned 
several  times  by  Chaucer  iu  such  terms  as  to 
show  that  it  was  used  for  the  accompaniment 
of  songs.  Other  later  writers  refer  to  it,  and  it 
is  named  in  a list  of  musical  instruments  which 
had  belonged  to  Henry  VIII.  as:  ‘Four  git- 
terons  which  are  called  Spanish  vial  les.’  There 
can  be  but  little  doubt  that  it  underwent 
many  minor  changes  in  shape  and  character 
during  the  period  of  its  use,  and  that  the  name 
was  by  no  means  definitely  fixed  upon  one 
particular  form,  but  would  be  assigned  to  any 
of  the  guitar  tril>e. 

In  tho  17th  century  it  appears  to  have  had 
but  little  difference  from  the  cithren,  that  dif- 
ference being  its  smaller  size,  and  its  being  strung 
with  gut  instead  of  wire,  as  was  the  cithren. 
Drayton  in  I'ohgolbion,  1613,  seems  to  confirm 
this  as  to  stringing  by  the  lines  : — 

Some  that  delight  to  touch  the  sterner  wire 

The  Cithren,  the  I'nndore,  and  the  Theorbo  strike. 

The  Cittern  and  the  Kit  the  wandering  tiddlers  like. 

In  An  English  Dictionary  by  E.  Coles,  1713, 
the  definition  of  ‘ ghittern  ’ is  4 a small  kind  of 
cittern.’  John  Playford  published,  with  the 
date  1 652,  A Book  of  New  lessons  for  the  Cithren 
amt  Qittem , a copy  of  which  is  in  the  Euing 
Library,  Glasgow.  In  advertisements  Playford 
alludes  to  this  (a  later  edition)  as  having  bccu 
‘ printed  in  1659,’  ami  at  various  dates  between 
1664  and  1672  he  advertises  as  ‘ newly  printed  ’ 
another  work,  Musick’s  Solace  on  the  Cithren  and 
Gittem.  The  gittem  and  cithren  never  apj»ear 
to  have  hail  much  jtopularity  in  England,  and 
after  the  last-named  date  they  seem  to  have 
died  a natural  death.  The  music  transcribed 
for  the  instruments  was  written  in  tahlature  on 
a four-line  stave.  About  1756-58  the  cithren 
had  a revival  in  the  English  guitar,  a wire- 
strung  instrument  which  closely  resembled  it. 
This,  however,  gave  place  to  the  gut -strung 
S]»anish  variety  os  now  used.  (See  Cither, 
Guitar.)  f.  k. 
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GIUGLINI,  Antonio,  born  at  Fano,  1827  ; 
appeared  in  London  first  in  1857  at  Hor  Majesty's 
Theatre,  [where  on  April  1 1 he  made  his  debut 
under  Lurnley,  as  Fernando  in  ‘ La  Favorite/ 
and  afterwards  sang  as  Arturo,  Edgardo,  and 
Manrico.  In  1858  he  was  re-engaged,  and 
played  asThaddeus  on  the  production,  in  Italian, 
of  the  4 Bohemian  Girl,’  Ferdinand  in  Verdi’s 
4 Luisa  Miller/  and  Raoul  at  Titiens's  debut. 
In  1859  and  1860  he  sang  under  E.  T.  Smith 
at  Drury  Lane  and  Her  Majesty's.  In  1861 
he  sang  under  Mapleaon  at  the  Lyceum,  in 
1862-64  at  Her  Majesty's  uuder  the  same 
manager.  His  parts  in  new  operas  comprised 
Riccardo  in  4 Un  Ballo,'  Zamberto  in  Schira's 
4 Nicolo  de*  Lapi/  Faust,  Fenton  in  ‘Falstaff’ 
and  Vincent  in  4 Mirella.'  In  the  autumn  of 

1864  he  was  engaged  at  St  Petersburg,  but  did 
not  appear  owing  to  incipient  madness.  In 

1865  he  returned  to  England,  but  had  to  be 

confined  by  his  manager  in  Dr.  Tuke's  Asylum 
at  Chiswick.  In  the  autumn  he  was  removed 
to  Italy,  and  died  at  Pesaro  on  Oct  12,  1865. 
a.  c.J  He  |>osscssed  a sweet  and  high  tenor 
voice,  which  was  4 a welcome  variety  after  the 
stentorian  exhibitions  of  recent  singers  before 
him  ; and  an  elegance  of  style  of  which  some 
critics,  nevertheless,  complained  as  cold,  languid, 
and  over  drawn-out  ’ (Chorley).  j.  m. 

GIULIETTA  E ROMEO.  Opera  in  three 
acts,  libretto  by  Romain,  music  by  N.  Vaccaj. 
Produced  at  Milan,  Oct.  31,  1825  ; at  the  King’s 
Theatre,  Haymarket,  London,  April  10,  1832. 
For  other  operas  on  the  subject  see  Romeo  and 
Juliet. 

GIURAMENTO,  IL.  A Dramma  Berio ; 
libretto  by  Rossi  from  V.  Hugo's  Angelo ; 
music  by  Mercadante.  Produced  at  La  Scala, 
Milan,  in  the  spring  of  1S37  ; at  Her  Majesty’s 
London,  1840;  and  at  the  Theatre- 1 talien, 
Paris,  Nov.  22,  1858.  Another  better-known 
opera  on  the  same  subject  is  by  Ponchielli.  See 
•Gioconda,  la.  o. 

GIUSTO,  correct,  suitable — ‘Tempo  giusto,' 
in  suitable  time  ; as  the  fugues  in  4 Israel  in 
Egypt,’  ‘Egypt  was  glad,’  ‘He  led  them  through 
the  deep* ; and  also  4 Thy  right  hand,  0 Lord,’ 
and  4 The  horse  and  his  rider.’  Also  used  in  the 
sense  of  4 strict,’  to  restore  the  time  after  a tempo 
rttbalo . o. 

GIZZIELLO,  Gioacchino  Conti,  petto,  so- 
called  after  his  master,  D.  Gizzi,  was  one  of  the 
greatest  singers  of  the  1 8th  century.  Born  Feb. 
28,  1714,  at  Arpino  (Naples),  he  early  under- 
went the  preparation  for  the  career  of  a sopranist. 
He  gained  a round,  full,  sweet  voice  of  great 
extent  and  penetrating  quality,  which  was  united 
to  a strong  natural  tAste  and  feeling  in  music. 
At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  made  his  debut  at  Rome, 
w’ith  immense  success.  In  1731  he  excited  the 
greatest  enthusiasm  there  by  his  singing  in 
Vinci's  4 Didone  ’ and  4 Artascrse.’  An  anecdote 
is  related  of  this  occasion,  showing  how  much 


other  singers  were  already  affected  by  his  fame. 
[See  Farinelli.]  He  sang  at  Naples  in  1732 
and  1733  with  the  same  success.  Three  years 
later  (April  13,  1736),  he  is  announced  in  the 
Loudon  newspapers  as  4 exacted  here  in  a few 
days.’  This  was  the  critical  moment  at  which 
the  split  occurred  in  Handel's  company,  and 
the  great  master  was  at  a loss  for  artists  to 
replace  those  who  had  seceded.  On  May  5,  he 
began  with  4 Ariodaute,'  ami  Gizziello,  who  then 
made  his  first  ap]>earance  in  London,  4 met  with 
an  uncommon  receptiou  ; in  justice  to  his  voice 
and  judgment,  he  may  be  truly  esteemed  one  of 
the  best  performers  in  this  kingdom  ’ (Da  ily  Post). 
In  presence  of  Farinelli,  no  more  could  be  said 
of  the  young  singer,  who  was  still  4 so  modest 
and  diffident,  that  when  he  first  heard  Farinelli, 
at  a private  rehearsal,  he  burst  into  tears,  and 
fainted  away  with  despondency  ’ (Burney).  4 Ata- 
lanta’  was  brought  out  May  12.  Gizziello  again 
singing  the  principal  man’s  part,  as  he  did,  a 
little  later,  in  4 Poro.'  In  1737  he  appeared  in 
4Arminio,’  4 Berenice,’  ‘Giustino,’  and  4 Parte- 
nope.’  In  1743  he  went  to  Lisbon,  where  the 
improvement  in  his  style,  due  to  the  example  of 
Farinelli,  was  at  once  perceived.  Charles  III. 
King  of  Naples,  engaged  both  him  and  Caffarelli 
to  sing  in  the  4 Achille  in  Sciro  ’ of  Pergolesi. 
Caffarelli  came  from  Poland,  and  Gizziello  from 
Portugal,  and  met  for  the  first  time.  The  former 
sang  the  first  song  with  splendid  effect,  and 
Gizziello  thought  himself  lost,  os  he  listenod  to 
the  continued  applause  ; but  he  sang  his  own 
song,  which  followed,  with  such  pathos  and 
expression  that  he  divided  the  honours  of  the 
performance.  In  1749  he  was  invited  by  Fari- 
nelli to  sing  at  Madrid  with  Mingotti  ; and 
stayed  there  three  years.  He  then  returned  to 
Portugal.  About  the  end  of  1753  he  quitted 
the  stage,  and  settled  at  his  native  place. 
He  died  at  Rome,  Oct.  25,  1761.  An  excel- 
lent mezzotint  portrait  of  him  was  scra]>ed 
by  Alex.  Van  Haecken,  after  a picture  by  C. 
Lucy,  in  1736,  folio.  A good  impression  of  it 
is  scarce.  j.  m. 

GLADSTONE,  Dr.  Francis  Edward,  was 
born  atSummertown,  nearOxford,  March  2, 1845. 
When  fourteen  he  was  articled  to  Dr.  S.  S.  Wesley, 
with  whom  he  remained  at  Winchester  for  five 
years.  After  being  organist  for  two  years  at  Holy 
Trinity  Church,  Weston-super-Mare,  in  1866  ho 
obtained  the  postoforganistatLlandatfCathedraL 
In  March  1870  Gladstone  was  appointed  organist 
at  Chichester  Cathedral,  but  three  years  later 
he  moved  to  Brighton,  where  he  remained  until 
1876,  when,  after  a short  residence  in  London 
as  organist  of  St.  Mark's,  Lewisham,  he  accepted 
the  post  of  organist  at  Norwich  Cathedral,  which 
he  held  from  1877  to  1881.  Dr.  Gladstone 
then  became  organist  of  Christ  Church,  Lan- 
caster Gate,  London,  a post  which  ill-health 
compelled  him  to  resigu  in  1886.  He  took  the 
degree  of  Mus.B.  Cantab,  in  1876,  and  shortly 
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after  was  made  an  Honorary  Member  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Music.  He  took  the  degree 
of  Mus.D.  in  1879,  and  is  also  a Fellow  of  the 
College  of  Organists,  a Member  of  the  Hoard  of 
Musical  Studies  at  Cambridge,  and  a teacher  of 
organ,  etc.  at  the  Royal  College  of  Music.  Having 
been  received  into  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
he  was  appointed  director  of  the  choir  at  St. 
Mary  of  the  Angela,  Bayswater,  about  1887, 
and  held  the  post  until  1894.  Dr.  Gladstone, 
who  is  one  of  the  first  of  living  English  organists, 
has  composed  much  music  for  his  instrument, 
besides  services,  anthems,  songs,  a chorus  (with 
orchestral  accompaniment),  4 A wet  sheet  and  a 
flowing  sea,’  au  overture  (MS.),  a piano  trio 
(MS.),  and  two  sacred  cantatas— 4 Nicodemus ' 
(produced  by  the  Highbury  Philharmonic  Society 
1880)  and  * Philippi,  or  the  Acts  of  Paul  and 
Silas  in  Macedonia,’ — the  latter  of  which  was 
written  for  the  North-Eastern  Choirs  Associa- 
tion, and  produced  at  Newcastle  in  July  1883. 
A cantata,  4 Constance  of  Calais,’  performed 
by  the  Highbury  Philharmonic  Society,  in 
1885  ; a mass  in  E minor  (MS.),  written  for 
the  Brompton  Oratory;  and  a short  mass  in 
E?,  are  among  Dr.  Gladstone’s  most  important 
works.  W.  B.  8. 

GLASER,  Franz,  born  at  Obergeorgenthal 
in  Bohemia,  April  19,  1798  ; studied  the  violin 
at  the  Conservatorium  of  Prague  in  1813-17  ; 
going  to  Vienna  in  the  latter  year  he  became 
conductor  at  the  Leopoldstodt  Theatre,  in  1822 
at  the  Josephstodt  Theatre,  in  1827  at  the 
Theatre  ‘an  der  Wien,’  and  in  1830  at  the 
K o nigs  tad  t Theatre  in  Berlin.  From  1842  to 
his  death,  August  29,  1881,  he  was  court 
conductor  at  Copenhagen.  He  wrote  a great 
number  of  operas,  musical  comedies,  farces,  etc. , 
only  one  of  which,  4 Des  Adlers  Horst ' (Berlin, 
1832  *),  achieved  a wide  celebrity.  M. 

GLAREANUS,  Henricus,  so  called  because 
he  was  bom  (in  June  1488)  in  the  Canton  of 
Glarus,  his  real  name  being  Loris  or,  Latinised, 
L0RITU8  ; a celebrated  teacher  of  music.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  a shepherd-boy  in  his  youth  ; 
but  he  studied  music  with  Rutxdlus  at  Berne, 
and  afterwards  under  Cochliius  at  Cologne, 
where  he  was  crowned  poet-laureate  in  1512  for 
a poem  in  honour  of  the  Emperor,  which  he 
composed  and  sang  to  his  own  accompaniment. 
In  1515  he  was  teaching  mathematics  at  Basle, 
and  in  1517  was  appointed,  at  the  recommen- 
dation of  Erasmus,  professor  of  philosophy  and 
* artes  liberates  ’ in  Paris.  He  returned  in  1522 
to  Basle,  where  he  is  said  to  have  set  up  a school, 
and  from  whence  he  removed  to  Freiburg  im 
Breiagau  in  1529.  Prof.  H.  Schreiber,  in  an 
excellent  monograph  on  Glareanus  (Freiburg, 

* The  d lotl/*n»rT ■ ttukk *rv  hur*  mule  v&rloua  rrrom  with  r*v»r>!  to 
the  i»t*>  of  till*  work,  Ricmann'a  O^rn  Handfruch  give*  It  h*  830, 
feat  Us*  HtltixhH  th#  correct  d»U,  IKK,  In  his  Lmlum  ; In  Baker • 
Ottt.  th«  <Ut«  la  firm  aa  1833.  pr»b»bly  owing  to  the  fact  that 
U>«  <jpm  l»  mantluoad  In  a *onmiary  nt  work*  firvu  at  Barltn  In 
U»r  praioaa  year.  In  tha  Ally***.  Mttik  Srituny  for  Jan.  1833. 
KietMum'i  Uxikon  1 3th  ad. ) gave  tba  data  of  death  aa  I8H0.  bnt  the 
*U  tA  eonveta  It.  and  the  nawapapera  of  IStil  confirm  tha  above  data. 


1837),  Proves  that  it  was  not  at  the  University 
of  either  Paris,  Basle,  or  Freiburg,  that  he  was 
professor.  He  was  blind  in  his  later  years,  aud 
died  March  28,  1563,  at  Freiburg.  His  friends, 
Erasmus,  Justus  Lipsius,  and  Vossius,  wrote 
panegyrics  on  him.  His  principal  works  on  the 
theory  of  music  are  Isagoge  in  musicen  Henrici 
Glartani , etc.  (the  dedication  ‘ad  Falconem 
Consulemurbis  A ventinensis,'  Avignon,  is  headed 
' Basileae,  anno  Christi  1516,  4 to  ad  idus  Mar- 
tias  ’),  now  extremely  scarce,  containing  chapters 
on  solmisation,  the  intervals,  modes,  tones,  and 
their  treatment ; and  AOAKKAXOPAON  (1547, 
foL),  a still  more  important  work,  the  aim  of 
which  is  to  prove  that  there  are  twelve  church 
modes,  corrcsfionding  to  the  ancient  Greek  modes, 
and  not  eight,  as  many  writers  have  maintained. 
The  third  jiart  contains  numerous  examples  from 
the  works  of  Okeghem,  Obrecht,  Joaquin  de 
Pres,  and  other  musicians  of  the  15th  aud  16th 
centuries,  valuable  also  as  specimens  of  early 
music-printing.  Wonnegger  of  Lithuania  pub- 
lished an  abstract  of  the  Dodecavhordon  (Frei- 
burg, 1557),  the  second  edition  of  which  (1559) 
contains  a poem  by  Glareanus  in  praise  of  the 
thirteen  Federal  cities  of  Switzerland,  set  to 
music  by  Manfred  Barbarin.  The  catalogue  of 
Draudius  mentions  a third  treatise  Dt  musices 
division e ac  definitions  (Basle,  1 549)  ; but  as  the 
headings  of  the  chapters  are  identical  with  those 
in  the  Dodecachordon , it  can  scarcely  be  a 
separate  work.  In  1888  Peter  Bohn  made  a 
German  translation  of  the  Dodecachordon  ( Publik. 
d.  Qcs.  f.  Musikforschung ),  with  the  examples 
in  modern  score,  and  an  abstract  of  Schreiber's 
biography.  His  theory  of  the  twelve  church 
modes,  as  parallel  to  the  ancient  Greek  modes, 
will  assure  for  Glareanus  a lasting  place  among 
writers  on  the  science  of  music.  F.  o. 

GLASENAPP,  Carl  Friedrich,  l>om  at 
Riga,  Oct.  3,  1847,  studied  philology  at  Dorpat, 
and  has  lived  since  1875  in  his  native  town. 
He  is  the  author  of  the  authoritativo  life  of 
Wagner ; his  book,  Richard  Wagner , Lebcn 
und  ll'irken,  appeared  in  two  volumes  in  1876, 
and  the  second  edition,  much  enlarged,  in  1882. 
In  1894  apiieared  the  first  instalment  of  the 
third  edition,  which  is  not  yet  complete  (1905), 
the  second  volume  having  appeared  in  two 
portions  in  1897  and  1899.  A translation,  w ith 
still  further  amplifications,  by  Mr.  Win.  Ashton 
Ellis,  is  in  progress,  the  three  volumes  having 
appeared  in  1900,  1901,  and  1903.  The 
fourth  volume  of  Mr.  Ashton  Ellis’s  work 
(1904)  is  independent  of  Gl&senapp.  m. 

GLAZOUNOV,  Alexander  Constantino- 
vich,  born  August  10,  1865,  in  St.  Petersburg, 
was  the  son  of  a well-known  publisher  and 
bookseller.  After  leaving  the  ‘ Real  ’ or  modem 
school,  Glazounov  attended  some  lectures  at 
the  University  of  St.  Petersburg  as  a 1 voluntary  * 
or  non-attoched  student.  At  nine  he  began  to 
take  lessons  in  pianoforte  and  elementary  theory. 
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with  Elenovsky,  and  before  he  waa  thirteen 
showed  a great  aptitude  for  composition.  In 
1879  ho  became  acquainted  with  Balakirev,  who 
advised  him  to  continue  his  general  culture, 
while  grounding  himself  thoroughly  in  classical 
music.  A year  or  two  later,  Balakirev,  realis- 
ing his  uncommon  talent,  recommended  him  to 
study  privately  with  Rimsky* Korsakov,  under 
whose  guidance  he  completed  a course  of  com- 
position and  theory,  extending  over  a year  and 
a half.  Glazounov  is  endowed  with  pheno- 
menal musical  memory.  He  himself  has  said  : 

* At  home  we  had  a great  deal  of  music,  and 
everything  we  played  remained  firmly  in  my 
memory,  so  that,  awaking  in  the  night,  1 could 
reconstruct,  even  to  the  smallest  details,  all  I 
had  heard  earlier  in  the  evening.'  His  most 
remarkable  feat  in  this  way  was  the  complete 
reconstruction  of  the  overture  to  Borodin’s  opera 

* Prince  Igor.’  Glazounov’s  First  Symphony, 
composed  at  sixteen,  was  given  by  Balakirev 
at  one  of  the  concerts  of  the  Free  School 
in  1882.  It  was  re-orchestrated  five  times 
before  the  comi»oser,  satisfied  with  the  result, 
finally  published  it  as  op.  5.  Almost  simultane- 
ously he  wrote  the  Quartet  in  D (op.  1)  and 
the  Pianoforte  Suite  on  the  themo  S-a-c-h-a 
(diminutive  of  his  own  name  Alexander)  op.  2. 
His  First  Overture  (on  Greek  themes,  op.  3) 
was  performed  at  one  of  the  concerts  of  the 
Russian  Musical  Society  under  the  baton  of 
Anton  Rubinstein.  Thus  the  leaders  of  the 
two  opposite  musical  factions  united  to  forward 
the  interests  of  this  gifted  youth.  Thanks  in 
some  degree  to  the  friendly  appreciation  of  Liszt, 
he  soon  became  known  outside  Russia.  His 
earliest  successes  abroad  date  from  1884  (First 
Symphony  at  Weimar),  1889  (Concerts  of  the 
Paris  Exhibition),  and  1897  (Fourth  Symphony 
at  the  Philharmonic  Society,  London,  July  1, 
and  Fifth  Symphony  at  Queen’s  Hall  Symphony 
Concerts,  Jan.  28).  Glozounov's  activity  has  been 
chiefly  exercised  in  the  sphere  of  instrumental 
music.  Unlike  so  many  of  hU  compatriots  he 
has  never  been  attracted  to  opera,  nor  is  he  a 
prolific  composer  of  songs.  Although  partly  a 
disciple  of  the  New  Russian  School  he  is  sepa- 
rated from  Balakirev,  Rimsky- Korsakov,  and 
Mousaorgsky  by  his  preference  for  classical  forms 
in  music.  From  the  outset  of  his  career  he 
show's  a mastery  of  technical  means  such  as 
w’e  aro  accustomed  to  associate  only  with  full 
maturity.  Perhaps  on  account  of  this  facility, 
•ome  of  his  earlier  works  suffer  from  over-elabora- 
tion and  a redundancy  of  accessory  ideas.  But 
the  tendency  of  his  later  compositions  is  almost 
always  towards  greater  simplicity  and  clearness 
of  expression.  Glazounov’s  music  is  melodious, 
although  his  melody  is  not  remarkable  for  rich- 
ness or  variety.  It  is  usually  most  character- 
istic in  moods  of  restrained  melancholy.  His 
harmony  is  far  more  distinctive  and  original, 
and  frequently  full  of  picturesque  suggestion. 


As  a master  of  orchestration  he  stands,  with 
Rimsky- Korsakov,  at  the  head  of  a school  pre- 
eminently distinguished  in  this  respect.  Al- 
though Glazounov  has  made  some  essays  in  the 
sphere  of  programme  music  in  the  symphonio 
poems  1 Stenka  Kozin,1  ‘The  Forest,’ and  ‘The 
Kremlin  ’ — and  more  recently  in  the  Suite 
‘ Aus  dem  Mittelalter  ’ — yet  his  tendency  is 
mainly  towards  classical  forms.  At  the  same 
time,  even  when  bearing  no  programme,  much 
of  his  music  is  remarkable  for  a certain  deserip- 
ti%'e  quality.  The  last  to  join  the  circle  of 
Balakirev,  he  came  at  a time  when  solidarity 
of  opinion  was  no  longer  essential  to  the  very 
existence  of  the  New  Russian  School.  It  was 
natural  that,  more  than  its  earlier  members, 
he  should  pass  under  other  and  cosmopolitan 
influences.  The  various  phases  of  his  enthusi- 
asm for  Western  composers  are  clearly  traceable 
in  his  works.  In  one  respect  Glazounov  is 
unique,  since  he  is  the  only  Russian  com]>oser 
of  note  who  has  been  seriously  dominated  by 
Brahms.  But  although  he  has  ranged  himself 
with  the  German  master  on  the  side  of  pure 
musical  form,  a very  cursory  examination  of 
their  respective  works  suffices  to  show  how 
much  less  ‘abstract’  is  the  music  of  the  Rus- 
sian composer  than  that  of  Brahms.  Even 
while  moving  within  the  limits  of  conventional 
form,  Glazounov’s  music  is  constantly  suggest- 
ing to  the  imagination  some  echo  from  the 
world  of  actuality.  It  is  in  this  delicate  and 
veiled  realism — which  in  theory  he  seems  to 
repudiate — that  he  shows  himself  linked  with 
the  spirit  of  his  age  and  his  country.  The 
strongest  manifestation  of  his  modern  and 
national  feeling  is  displayed  in  the  energetic 
and  highly  - coloured  music  of  the  ballet 
‘ Raymonds.  ’ Comparing  this  work  with 
Tchaikovsky's  ballet  ‘ The  Sleeping  Beauty,* 
it  has  been  said  that  while  in  the  latter  each 
dance  resembles  an  elegant  statuette,  ‘ bizarre, 
graceful,  and  delicate,’  the  former  shows  tur 
* colossal  groups  cast  in  bronze  ’ ; life  viewed  at 
moments  of  supreme  tension  and  violent  move- 
ment, caught  and  fixed  irrevocably  in  gleaming 
metal.  It  proves  that  this  Russian  idealist  has 
moods  of  affinity  with  the  realism  and  oriental 
splendour  of  Rimsky- Korsakov  and  Borodin. 
Tho  ballet  ‘ Raymonds,’  and  its  musical  anti- 
thesis the  Sixth  Symphony,  with  its  wonderful 
contrapuntal  finale,  are  probably  the  most 
popular  of  Glazounov’s  works. 

Ajiart  from  his  art,  Glozounov’s  life  has  been 
uneventful.  Few  composers  have  made  their 
debut  under  more  favourable  auspices,  or  have 
won  appreciation  so  rapidly.  Nor  has  he  ever 
experienced  the  sting  of  neglect  or  the  incon- 
venience of  poverty.  His  life,  it  has  been  truly 
remarked,  seems  the  realisation  of  a fairy  tale 
set  to  music. 

Glazounov  made  his  first  appearance  as  a 
conductor  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1889,  and 
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has  frequently  acted  in  that  capacity  at  the  I 
Russian  Symphony  Concerts,  St.  Petersburg.  I 
In  1900  he  was  appointed  professor  at  the  St 
Petersburg  Conservatorium,  where  he  takes  the 
class  for  instrumentation  and  score -reading. 
His  seventh  symphony  in  F,  op.  77,  was 
played  for  the  first  time  in  England  at  the 
Koval  College  of  Music,  Feb.  17,  1903.  The 
list  of  liia  works,  mostly  published  by  Bclaiov, 
is  as  follow's  : — 

L Str In*  quartet  In  I). 

1 Suit*  oa  lb#  them#  * H-a-c-h-A.*  for  pi. 

3.  OtmIuk  on  Omk  theme*,  ho.  1. 

1 

I.  Pint  Symphony  in  E. 
a Overtur*  ud  Greek  theme*  So.  2. 

7.  fcrcaoi*.  fur  orehcetre. 

I.  fcl#cy  iTo  the  Memory  of  • Hero*,  for  orebaetm. 

9.  Ch*ractcrletic  Suite  for  orchertr*. 

IQ.  String  Qoutet  in  F. 

1L  Serruaiie  for  «xn*ll  orchmtrm. 

IX  Fetta*  lyrlque.  fur  oix-heetr*. 

IX  Symphonic  poem.  ' Steuka  Katin.* 

14'Teo  pitta*  for  unlmln.  * Idyll#  ' And  ' Biririe  OrWnt»!e.' 

IX  fir*  N q*  elettc*  for  itrini  ■juirtet. 

11  Second  Symphony  in  P *h*rp  minor. 

17.  Penth  k LiMt,  violoncello  *rul  pf. 
lit  Mucrlu  for  orchestra. 

19.  KtuUttA  ’ The  Par**t,'  for  orcheetr*. 

3>  T*ro  pi  ecu#  for  violoncello  with  Aocompenlmeut  for  pf.  or 
«ah«etrv 

8.  Wedding  Kerch  for  orcheetr*. 

21  Two  piece*  for  pf.  ' Barcarole ' »nd  * Novelette/ 

XI  YaLatw  on  the  theme  * B-a-b-e-U.' 

*4.  KSrerle  for  horn  end  pf. 

31  Prelude  ami  two  maiurku  for  pf. 

S Symphonic  Sketch  for  urcbciint,  ' Uoe  fitc  Blare.’  adapted  from 
a inurement  in 
31  Qutaor  Stare  in  O. 

37.  Two  melodlee  to  worda  by  pouahklu. 

St  Orchestral  Fautaala,  ‘ The  Bov/ 
ft  Oriental  Rhapsody  for  orchestra. 

K Symphonic  Picture,  ‘The  Kremlin.’ 

8.  Three  Ktudea  for  pf. 

£ Meditation  for  violin  with  pt.  accompt. 

XL  Third  Symphony  in  D. 
it  Orrhottnl  Sketch.  'Spring.* 

S3  Suite  i for  *tr:ng  quartet'. 

JH.  Pnlte  VaU#  for  jrf. 

37.  Nocturne  for  pf. 

*.  Quartet  for  brut*  Instrument*,  ‘Inmodo  relight*). 1 
39.  Hiring  anliitet. 

«.  Triumphal  March  (Chicago  Exhibition.  1W3;  with  chorus  o*f 
MUrinL 

8.  Onnd*  VaUe  do  Concert,  for  pf. 

42-  Three  Miniatures  for  p L 
iX  Vatae  ile  Salon,  for  pf. 

*L  Elegy  for  viola  with  pf.  acoompt. 

€ L Carnaval.  Overture, 
k Suite. ' Choptntana,'  for  orchestra. 

C.  Vatae  de  Concert,  for  orrhestra  So.  ]. 

K Fourth  Symphony  In  E flat. 

44.  Tn»|»  Movceaux  fur  pf. 

30.  Cortege  mlennel,  fur  orchestra. 

31.  V*l*e  d«  Concert,  for  orchestra,  No.  2. 

£ or.l-otrsl  Solti'.  * Hotnae  de  ballet.* 

S3.  Fantaeta  for  orcbeetm. 

U Two  Impromptus  for  pf. 

U Fifth  Symphony  in  B flat 

St.  C ir.eatli*  Cantata,  for  mixed  chorus,  soil,  and  orchmtra. 

17.  Bslfeet.  ' Raymond*.’ 

ST*.  Suite  from  Do. 

5A  !*’.  ith  lymphouy  in  C minor. 

St.  Six  *4iTig»  with  pf.  acootnpt. 

S3.  Six  do.  *K 
Q ' Ruses  d’Amonr 

Cc.  Prelude  and  Fugue  fur  pf. 

CL  Ontata  fur  fvmaie  chorus,  and  soli,  aeoompt  for  two  pfs.  eight 
hands. 

•4.  String  quartet  tn  A. 

C&.  CautatA  for  soil,  choir,  and  orchestra,  ’Slctnorlal  Cantata.’ 
i Leeds  Festival.  1901 . 1 
08.  Hjidq  to  Punshkln  for  female  chorus. 

#t  Klx  Songs  with  pf.  acoitnpt. 

«7.  Ballet,  * The  Seasons.* 

S».  Pa#  de  cam-tyre,  fur  orcheetra. 

49.  Tnlermetao  rutiuuitlcu  for  orchestra. 

7*.  String  quartet  In  D. 

71.  Chantdu  m kites  tret  for  rl  ulonccUo  with  pt  or  orchestral  accompt. 

73.  Thcnae  and  variations  lor  pt 

73. 

7<L  Pt  Suns  la  In  B flat. 

73.  Pt.  hjoata  in  E. 

77.  Seventh  Symphony  In  P. 

19  Orvhntial  Suit#.  ' An*  deni  Mlttelaltcr.* 

Ml  D*«t  lur  supr.  and  alto,  with  pt  acoumpt.  j>_  y 

GLEASON,  Frederick  Grant,  an  American 
composer,  organist,  and  teacher,  was  born  in 
VOL.  II 


Middletown,  Conn.,  Dec.  17,  1848.  His  first 
musical  studies  were  made  under  Dudley  Buck 
in  Hartford ; in  1869  he  entered  the  Con- 
servatorium of  Leipzig,  where  he  worked  under 
Moscheles,  Richter,  Plaidy,  and  Lobe.  The 
following  year  he  w*cnt  to  Berlin  to  continue 
his  studies  in  theory  and  pianoforte  playing 
under  Loeschhorn,  Weitzmann,  and  Haupt ; and 
still  later  studied  the  pianoforte  w*ith  Beringer 
in  London.  After  his  return  to  America  he 
occupied  several  posts  as  organist  in  cities  of 
his  native  state,  but  from  1877  lived  and 
worked  in  Chicago,  until  his  death,  Dec.  6, 
1903.  Mr.  Gleason  has  produced  a considerable 
number  of  compositions  in  most  of  the  forms  of 
the  art,  several  of  which  have  been  performed  in 
the  United  States  ; they  are  marked  rather  by 
ambition  and  extravagance  than  any  potent 
musical  impulse.  Among  them  aro  two  romantic 
operas,  ‘Otto  Visconti,’  the  overture  of  which 
was  performed  in  Leipzig  in  1892  ; and  * Mon- 
1 tezuma,’  of  which  Mr.  Gleason  wrote  both  text 
I and  music  ; a symphonic  poem  ‘ Edris,'  op.  21  ; 

the  cantatas  ‘God  our  Deliverer,’  ‘The  Culprit 
; Fay,'  ‘Praise  Song  to  Harmony/ and  ‘ Auditorium 
| Festival  Ode  ’ ; several  pieces  of  chamber  music  ; 
part-songs,  sacred  choruses,  and  pieces  for  organ 
and  the  pianoforte.  R.  A. 

GLEE.  A piece  of  unaccompanied  vocal  music 
in  at  least  three  parts,  and  for  solo  voices, 
usually  those  of  men.  The  glee,  though  possibly 
suggested  by  the  madrigal,  to  which  this  descrip- 
tion partially  applies,  is  serrated  from  it,  so 
far  as  its  origin  is  concerned,  by  a long  interval 
of  time.  The  production  of  madrigals  ceased 
altogether,  both  on  the  Continent  and  in  Eng- 
land, in  the  course  of  the  first  quarter  of  the 
17th  century.  The  first  glees  are  due  to  the 
beginning  of  the  18th  century,  and  the  finest 
specimens  of  them  to  the  seventy-five  years  be- 
tween the  middle  of  that  century  and  the  end 
of  the  first  quarter  of  the  19th.  Vocal  conqtosi- 
tions  by  masters  of  the  latter  part  of  the  17  th 
century  are  sometimes  found , in  collections  printed 
after  their  decease,  to  which  the  word  Glee  is 
appended.  These  are  not  glees,  in  the  now  ac- 
cepted sense  of  the  w ord,  but  simply  airs  by  those 
masters,  harmonised  subsequently  for  three  or 
four  voices ; or  choruses,  mostly  from  operas,  from 
which  the  original  orchestral  parts  are  simply 
omitted.  Two  eminent  English  composers,  Arno 
and  Boyce,  wrote  each  a few*  pieces  which  they  or 
their  subsequent  editors  called  glees  ; but  their 
productions  in  other  styles  altogether  surpassed 
these,  both  in  excellence  and  number.  The 
earliest,  possibly  the  greatest,  master  of  the  glee 
proper  is  Samuel  Webbc,  during  whose  long  life 
(1740-1816)  the  best  specimens  of  this  class 
of  conqiosition  were  produced.  Webbs  actually 
outlived  many  of  the  most  eminent  practitioners 
in  the  school  of  which  ho  was  the  founder. 

The  word  ‘ glee  ’ in  no  way  describes  or  char- 
acterises the  kind  of  composition  to  which  it 
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gives  a name.  It  is  simply  the  Anglo-Saxon 
gligg — music.  A glee  is  not  therefore  necessarily 
of  a cheerful  character,  as  the  name  might  seem 
to  imply.  That  music  was  in  early  times  com- 
monly associated  with  cheerfulness  is  |»ossibly 
true.  The  ‘ Gliggman,’  according  to  Warton, 
was  identical  with  the  ‘Joculator.’  But  the 
words  of  a glee  may  be  mournful  or  sprightly, 
and  the  music  such  as  will  express  them  becom- 
ingly. The  * serious  glee  * is  no  more  a misnomer 
than  the  ‘ cheerful.’  Both  terms  have  been  used 
by  glee  composers  again  and  again. 

The  glee  differs  from  the  madrigal,  as  might 
be  expected  from  the  distance  apart  of  their 
epochs,  in  its  tonality , which isuniformly  modem. 
Not  only  so.  Whereas  the  ‘ subjects  ’ of  the 
madrigal  are  generally  few,  always  contrapunt- 
ally  treated,  and  this  often  at  considerable  length, 
those  of  the  glee  are  generally  many,  and  only 
rarely  developed  at  all.  Masses  of  harmony, 
rare  in  the  madrigal,  arc  common  in  the  glee, 
and  indeed  give  it  some  of  its  best  effects.  The 
characteristic  figure  of  modern  tonality,  the 
‘ perfect  cadence,’  rarely  and  timidly  introduced 
in  the  former,  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the 
latter — sometimes  indeed  of  such  frequent  occur- 
rence as  to  give  to  many  of  those  compositions 
a halting  and  disconnected  character,  as  though 
they  were  continually  about  to  come  to  an  end. 
Indeed  the  short  phrases,  incessant  cadences,  fre- 
quent changes  of  rhythm  and  pace  of  the  average 
glee,  contrast  unfavourably  with  the  ‘long  re- 
sounding’ phrases  of  the  madrigal,  never  brought 
to  an  end  in  one  part  till  they  are  begun  in 
another,  overlapping  one  another,  bearing  one 
another  up,  and  never  allowing  the  hearer  to 
anticipate  a close  till  everything  that  can  be 
done  with  every  subject  has  been  done,  and  the 
movement  conies  to  a natural  end. 

In  so  far  as  the  glee  comi>oaer  exhibits  this 
power  of  sustentation,  this  strength  of  wing — 
the  highest  and  the  rarest  qualification  for  every 
kind  of  poly  phonic  composition — his  productions 
will  be  lasting  in  their  attraction.  Every  one  of 
the  best  glee  writers,  such  as  Webbc,  Stevens, 
Callcott,  Horsley — has  exhibited  it  frequently 
and  in  very  high  perfection  ; and  this  together 
with  a constructive  power  which  we  should  seek 
in  vain  in  the  musical  comi>ositions  of  the  inadri- 
galian  era.  Stevens’s  glee,  ‘Ye  spotted  Snakes,’ 
is  a model  of  construction,  ami  if  not  the  earliest, 
is  one  of  the  earliest  specimens  of  pure  vocal 
music  in  the  ‘sonata  form.’ 

The  glee  proper  is  wholly  independent  of  in- 
atrumentalaccom|ianiment.  The  name,  however, 
is  occasionally  given  to  compositions  like  ‘The 
Chough  and  Crow,  ’ by  Sir  Henry  Bishop.  These 
would  be  better  entitled  accompanied  trios,  quar- 
tets, or  choruses.  The  principal  glee  composers, 
over  and  above  those  already  named — without 
exception  Englishmen — are  Attwood,  Battishill, 
Cooke,  Danby,  Hindle,  Lord  Mornington, Paxton, 
aud  Sj>o {forth.  [For  the  bibliography  of  the 


early  Glee  and  Catch  Collections  see  Catch  ; 
also  Maurksal  ; Part-song.]  j.  h. 

GLEE  CLUB,  The.  This  club  originated  in 
some  meetings  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Robert  Smith 
in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  commenced  in  1783, 
at  w’hich  motets,  madrigals,  glees,  canons,  and 
catches  were  sung  after  dinner.  The  meetings 
were  subsequently  held  at  Dr.  Boever's  and  other 
houses  until,  in  1787,  it  was  resolved  to  establish 
a society  to  be  called  ‘The  Glee  Club,’  the  first 
public  meeting  of  which  took  place  at  the  New- 
castle Coffee  House  on  Saturday,  Dec.  22,  1787. 
The  original  members  were,  R.  Smith,  Dr. 
Arnold,  Dr.  Beever,  Rev.  J.  Hinckes,  T.  S. 
(afterwards  Dr. ) Dupuis,  J.  Roberts,  J.  Heseltinc, 
T.  Aylward,  C.  Wright,  T.  Gregory,  H.  Desdier, 
L.  Attcrbury,  and  T.  Lin  ley.  The  professional 
members  were,  S.  Webbe,  J.  Dyne,  P.  Hobler, 
J.  W.  (afterwards  Dr.)  Callcott,  J.  Hindle,  J. 
Bartleman,  S.  Webbe,  jun.,  and  S.  Harrison. 
In  1788  the  Club  removed  to  the  Freemasons’ 
Tavern,  thence  to  the  Crown  and  Anchor  until 
Feb.  1790,  wdien  it  returned  to  the  Freemasons’ 
Tavern,  but  removed  once  more,  on  July  6, 1 79 1 , 
to  the  Crown  and  Anchor,  and  again  returned 
to  the  Freemasons’  Tavern.  In  1790  Samuel 
Webbe  coinjiosod  for  the  Club  his  ‘Glorious 
Apollo,’  which  was  ever  after  sung  at  the 
meetings  as  the  opening  glee,  while  Byrd’s  canon 
‘Non  Nobis’  was  sung  immediately  after  dinner, 
often  followed  by  Dr.  Cooke’s  canon  ‘Amen.’ 
After  ‘Glorious  Apollo’  (first  sung  with  three 
voices  to  a part  and  then  full)  the  chairman, 
vice-chairman,  conductor,  sub-conductor,  and 
secretary,  each  named  a glee,  and  then  the 
members  according  to  seniority.  Among  the 
eminent  visitors  who  have  contributed  to  the 
music  of  the  meetings  wero  Samuel  Wesley 
(who  played  Bach's  fugues  upon  the  pianoforte, 
or  an  extemporaneous  effusion  on  some  con- 
spicuous passage  in  a glee  recently  sung),  Mos- 
cheles,and  Mendelssohn.  The  Club  was  dissolved 
in  1857  and  the  library  sold.  The  Club  must 
be  distinguished  from  another  Glee  Club  formed 
in  1793,  the  original  members  of  which  were 
Shield,  Johnstone,  Charles  Bannister,  Ineledon, 
Dignum,  C.  Ashley,  and  W.  T.  Parke,  the  last 
of  whom  (Musical  Memoirs,  ii.  175)  states 
that  * it  was  held  on  Sunday  evenings  at  the 
Garrick's  Head  Coffee  House  in  Bow  Street, 
Covcnt  Garden,  once  a fortnight,  wdien  wet 
amused  ourselves  by  singing  the  works  of  the 
old  and  modern  masters,  after  wdiich  we  sat  down 
to  supper.’  c.  m. 

GLEN.  An  eminent  Scotch  firm  of  musical 
instrument  makers.  Thomas  Maebean  Glen, 
the  founder,  was  Iwn  at  Inverkeithing,  Fife- 
shire,  in  May  1804  ; commenced  business  in 
the  Cowgate,  Edinburgh,  in  1827  ; in  1836 
removed  to  North  Bank  Street,  and  died  July 
12,  1873.  Amongst  the  instruments  invented 
by  him  was  a wooden  Ophiclcide,  of  which  a 
large  number  were  made,  and  known  as  1 Ser- 
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pentcleidea.'  The  business  was  carried  on  from 
1666  by  his  sons  John  (b.  1833)  and  Robert 
(b.  1835).  The  Glens  are  now  chiefly  noted  for 
their  bagpipes,  of  which  they  are  the  recognised 
best  makers.  o. 

Another  bagpipe  firm  founded  by  Alexander 
Glen  (born  at  In verkei thing  in  1801),  elder 
brother  of  the  preceding  Thomas  Macbean  Glen, 
is  established  in  Edinburgh.  Both  Arms  have 
issued  musical  works  in  connection  with  the 
bagpii*. 

John  Glen,  son  of  Thomas  Macbean  Glen, 
bom  in  Edinburgh  in  1833,  was  a high  authority 
on,  and  possessed  a uniquely  valuable  library  of, 
early  Scottish  music.  His  published  works 
are  : The  Glen  Collection  of  Scottish  Dance 
Music  t two  books,  1891  and  1895,  and  Early 
Scott ish  Melodies , 1900.  All  these  are  full  of 
original  research,  and  contain  much  biographical 
and  historical  matter  which  the  student  cannot 
atford  to  ignore.  He  died  Nov.  29,  1904. 

Robert  Glen,  his  younger  brother,  born  in 
Edinburgh  1835,  is  an  equally  great  authority 
on  ancient  musical  instruments,  of  which  he 
has  a fine  collection,  and  on  Scottish  antiquities. 
He  is,  in  addition,  an  accomplished  artist  in 
the  representation  of  old  instruments  and 
similar  subjects.  F.  K. 

GLIERE,  Reinhold  Mokitzovich,  born  at 
Kiev,  Dec.  30,  1874  (O.S.).  He  is  a gold 
medallist  of  the  Moscow  Conservatoire,  where 
he  studied  from  1894  to  1900  under  Taneiev 
and  Hyppolito v- Ivanov.  His  published  works 
include  : Sextet  for  strings,  op.  1 ; string  quar- 
tet, op.  2 ; octet  for  strings,  op.  3.  His  sym- 
phony in  E flat,  composed  in  1899,  was  first 
j»erformed  in  Moscow  at  a concert  of  the 
Russian  Musical  Society  in  1902.  K.  N. 

GLINKA,  Michael  Ivanovich,  whom  Liszt 
designated  the  * Prophet- Patriarch  ' of  Russian 
music,  was  born  June  2 (May  20,  O.S.),  1803,  at 
Nnvospoaskoi  in  the  Government  of  Smolensk, 
the  estate  of  his  father,  a retired  military  man. 
Glinka’s  early  childhood  was  spent  in  the  custody 
of  his  maternal  grandmother,  who  reared  him, 
physically  and  morally,  in  a hot-house  atmo- 
sphere ; thereby  laying  the  seeds  of  that  extreme 
delicacy  of  nerves  and  constitution  from  which 
he  suffered  to  the  end  of  his  days.  From  infancy 
he  showed  remarkable  sensibility  to  all  musical 
sounds.  The  first  ten  years  of  his  life  were 
spent  almost  exclusively  in  the  country,  where 
he  grew  up  under  the  influence  of  the  folk-music, 
which  left  an  indelible  impression  upon  his 
gifted  nature.  In  his  autobiographical  notes, 
Glinka  gives  the  following  account  of  these 
childish  impressions:  'Sometimes  my  father 
entertained  a large  jwrty  of  friends  and  relatives ; 
and  on  these  occasions,  he  would  send  for  my 
uncle’s  musicians,  a small  orchestra  drawn  from 
the  serfs  on  his  estate,  which  lay  eight  versts 
away  from  oun.  This  band  generally  remained 
several  days  at  our  house,  and  when  the  guests 


had  finished  dancing,  would  play  other  kinds  of 
music.  . . . Some  of  their  pieces  made  a new 
and  indescribable  impressiou  upon  me,  so  that 
for  days  afterwards  I was  in  a kind  of  hectic 
state,  or  possessed  by  delicious  languor.  Once, 
when  the  time  came  for  my  drawing-lesson,  I 
was  so  absent-minded  that  my  teacher  reproved 
me  because  my  thoughts  were  entirely  filled 
with  music.  “What  am  I to  do?”  I replied, 
“ music  is  my  very  soul.”  ...  I often  took  a 
violin  or  piccolo,  and  tried  to  join  in  with  the 
band,  keeping  of  course  to  the  tonic  and  domi- 
nant. . . . During  supi>cr  Russian  national 
songs  were  played,  arranged  for  two  flutes,  two 
clarinets,  two  horns  and  two  bassoons.  This 
“ meltingly  ” sad — but  to  me  satisfactory  com- 
bination— delighted  me,  especially  the  horns 
in  the  lower  registers  (I  could  not  endure  shrill 
tones)  ; and  perhaps  these  songs  which  I heard 
in  my  childhood  first  suggested  the  idea  of 
making  use  of  our  national  music.' 

Glinka  received  his  earliest  instruction  on 
the  pianoforte  from  his  governess,  Fhiulein 
Klammer.  In  1817  he  was  sent  to  an  aristo- 
cratic private  school  in  St.  Petersburg,  which 
he  left  in  1 822.  During  this  period  he  took  a 
short  course  of  piano  lessons  from  the  celebrated 
John  Field.  When  the  latter  left  St.  Petersburg, 
ho  continued  to  study  the  piano  under  Ohmana 
and  Carl  Meyer.  With  the  violin  ho  made  less 
progress,  although  he  took  lessons  from  Bohm, 
an  excellent  player  and  distinguished  teacher, 
who  frequently  remarked  to  his  pupil  with 
pessimistic  foreboding : * Mcssicu  Klinka,  fous 
ne  chouerez  chamais  du  fiolon.*  In  1822  he 
made  his  first  essays  in  composition  (variations 
ami  a valse  for  piano).  Unluckily  he  never 
underwent  any  complete  course  of  theoretical 
study  until  much  later  in  life. 

In  1823  Glinka  travelled  in  the  Caucasus, 
and  was  profoundly  impressed  by  the  sublime 
mountain  scenery.  On  his  return,  he  spent 
some  time  at  his  country  home  at  Novosj>asskoi, 
devoting  himself  to  the  classical  masters : 
Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  and  Cherubini.  At 
this  time  he  composed  a few  pieces  for  his 
uncle’s  hand.  In  1824  he  entered  the  Ministry 
of  Ways  and  Communications,  and  settled  in 
St.  Petersburg.  He  now  worked  in  a desultory 
fashion  with  various  masters,  and  wrote  a septet, 
two  overtures,  a quartet,  etc.  He  also  took 
singing  lessons  from  an  Italian  master,  Belloli, 
and  many  of  his  early  amateurish  songs  date 
from  this  period.  None  of  these  early  composi- 
tions, although  not  locking  in  grace  and  attrac- 
tive melody,  can  be  regarded  as  more  than 
tentative  efforts  to  express  himself  in  music. 
During  the  four  years  he  sjient  in  the  govern- 
ment service  and  lived  in  the  capital,  Glinka 
moved  in  a distinguished  social  circle,  and 
enjoyed  the  friendship  of  the  Counts  Wielgor- 
sky,  Th.  Tolstoi,  the  singer  Ivanov,  and 
the  poets  Joukovsky,  Delvig  and  Poushkin. 
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His  mental  growth  at  this  time  must  hare 
been  rapid,  and  we  learn  from  Ills  contemporaries 
that  he  was  an  excellent  linguist,  a good  mathe- 
matician, and  foud  of  natural  science,  in  fact 
something  of  a specialist  in  zoology.  In  1828 
he  resigned  his  official  position,  and,  acting  on 
medical  advice,  went  to  Italy,  where  he  spent 
nearly  three  years  in  Milan,  Rome,  aud  Naples. 
At  this  time  lie  made  the  personal  acquaintance 
of  Donizetti  and  Bellini,  and  went  through  a 
phase  of  idolatry  for  Italian  music.  The  en- 
chantment was  the  natural  result  of  hissurround- 
ings,  and  was  not  permanent.  The  remembrance 
of  the  strong,  sad,  yet  highly-coloured  music  of 
his  native  land  awoke  suddenly  to  remind  him 
that  the  soft  and  sensuous  beauty  of  Italian 
melody  was  in  reality  alien  to  his  nature.  The 
intention  of  some  day  comjiosing  a national 
opera — hitherto  a vague  and  nebulous  dream — 
now  began  to  take  a definite  form.  In  1833 
he  left  Italy  aud  went  to  Berlin,  where  he  placed 
himself  under  the  celebrated  master  Dehn,  and 
at  twenty-nine  embarked  upon  his  first  serious 
course  of  theory.  Dehn  realised  the  waste  of 
time  involved  in  putting  such  a pupil  through 
a long  and  graduated  method  of  instruction.  He 
helped  Glinka  to  reduce  to  some  kind  of  order 
his  considerable  stock  of  desultory  knowledge, 
and  gave  him  what  may  be  described  as  a bird's- 
eye  view  of  harmony,  oounterpoint,  fugue,  and 
composition  generally.  The  following  year  the 
death  of  his  father  compelled  Glinka  to  return 
to  Russia.  The  idea  of  composing  a national 
opera  was  firmly  rooted  in  his  mind,  and  received 
the  wannest  encouragement  from  the  literary 
circles  ho  frequented.  The  poet  Joukovsky 
first  suggested  to  him  the  subject  of  4 Ivan 
Sousaniii ' (the  hero  of  4 A Life  for  the  Tsar  ’)  as 
being  characteristically  Russian.  The  actual 
libretto  was  entrusted  to  Baron  Rozen.  But 
Glinka's  ardour,  once  aroused,  soon  outstripped 
that  of  his  librettist,  with  the  result  that  the 
latter  was  frequently  obliged  to  fit  words  to 
ready-made  music.  Glinka  himself  says,  4 The 
idea  of  contrasting  the  national  music  of  Russia 
aud  Poland,  many  of  the  themes,  and  even  the 
details,  all  flashed  into  my  mind  at  once.' 
Under  these  circumstances  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  libretto,  while  excellent  a9  regards 
dramatic  effect,  is  poor  in  literary  quality. 
The  ojjcra  took  about  two  years  to  complete, 
and  for  a considerable  time  the  Iuteudant  of 
the  Imperial  0|«ra  refused  to  accept  it  Finally 
the  influence  of  Glinka's  friends  prevailed,  and 
the  work,  under  the  title  of  4 A Life  for  the 
Tsar,’  was  performed  for  the  first  time,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Imperial  family,  Nov.  27,  1836. 
The  success  of  the  opera  was  immediate.  The 
public  were  carried  away  by  the  freshness  of 
the  music — which  with  all  its  novelty  did  not 
depart  too  far  from  their  accepted  ideal — and 
still  more  touched  by  the  patriotic  sentiment 
of  the  subject.  A few  4 aristocrats,'  sneering 


at  the  national  colouring  of  the  work,  spoke  of 
it  as  4 the  music  of  coachmen  ' ; thereby  provok- 
ing Glinka’s  sarcastic  rejoiuder  : 4 What  does  it 
matter,  since  the  meu  are  superior  to  their 
masters  ! * But  the  more  thoughtful  critics 
saw  that  the  opera  was  uew  in  the  beat  sense  of 
the  word,  and  marked  a fresh  departure  in  art 
— the  birth  of  a genuine  school  of  Russian 
Music. 

In  1838  Glinka  was  sent  to  Little  Russia  to 
discover  fine  voices  for  the  service  of  the  Im- 
perial Chapel,  in  which  he  held  the  office  of 
choir-master  from  1836  to  1839.  He  had 
already  composed  a few  numbers  of  a second 
opera  upon  Poushkin’s  ]>oem  4 Russian  and 
Lioudmilla,’  but  the  work  proceeded  slowly; 
j>artly  because  of  the  multiplicity  of  librettists 
who  took  j>art  in  its  construction,  and  jiartly 
because  of  Glinka’s  failing  health  and  painful 
domestic  dissensious,  which  led  to  his  separa- 
tion from  his  wife.  The  first  performance  of 
4 Russian  and  Lioudmilla  ’ did  not  take  place 
until  November  1842,  and  it  soon  became 
evident  that  this  work — the  supreme  effort  of 
Glinka’s  genius — was  not  destined  to  please  the 
public.  ‘Russlau,’  while  lacking  the  human 
interest  and  dramatic  movement  of  4 A Life  for 
the  Tsar,'  is  infinitely  superior  from  the  purely 
musical  point  of  view.  As  in  his  first  opera, 
Glinka  contrasted  the  characteristic  melody  and 
rhythms  of  Russia  and  Poland,  so  in  4 Russian  ’ 
ho  employs — with  far  greater  mastery — the 
music  of  the  neighbouring  East,  side  by  side  with 
that  of  his  native  land.  Thus  we  have  a chorus 
based  upon  a Persian  melody ; a ballet  move- 
ment upon  a Turkish  theme  in  6-8  time,  and 
several  genuine  Tatar  airs.  Both  Glinka's  operas 
practically  follow  the  traditional  forms  of  French 
grand  ojK;ra,  while  showing  a certain  freedom 
from  conventional  limitations  which  raises  them 
above  the  fashionable  model  of  the  day.  Glinka, 
for  all  his  strong  sense  of  nationality,  was  an 
eclectic  who  assimilated  the  Italian  sense  of 
beauty  and  rcsi>ect  for  the  human  voice,  the 
audacity  and  brilliance  of  the  French  School 
as  represented  by  Berlioz,  and  the  solidity  — 
es|>eciully  as  regards  technical  methods — of  the 
German  classical  composers. 

The  failure  of  'Russian  and  Lioudmilla,’  the 
fruit  of  his  matured  convictions,  came  as  a 
bitter  disappointment  to  Glinka.  Suffering  in 
body  and  discouraged  in  spirit,  he  left  Russia 
in  1844  for  a prolonged  sojourn  in  France  and 
Spain.  In  Paris  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Berlioz,  whom  he  regarded  as  4 the  first  composer 
of  the  day — in  his  own  line.'  A similarity  of 
destinies — both  were  smarting  under  the  un- 
appreciative attitude  of  their  compatriots 

drew  Berlioz  and  Glinka  more  closely  together. 
In  an  article  in  the  Journal  des  Dibats  in 
1845,  the  French  composer  s|>oke  very  highly 
of  Glinka's  music,  praising  its  originality  and 
freshness  of  inspiration  ; while  Glinka  ou  the 
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other  hand  did  all  in  liia  power  to  forward  the 
interests  of  Berlioz  in  Russia.  The  study  of 
Berlioz's  music  and  of  the  Paris  public  had  its 
practical  influence  upon  Glinka.  ‘ I am  deter- 
mined to  compose  some  orchestral  concert  pieces,  ’ 
he  wrote  at  this  time  ; 4 for  I think  it  would  be 
possible  to  unite  the  requirements  of  art  and 
the  demands  of  the  public,  and,  profiting  by  the 
present  perfection  of  instrumentation  and  exe- 
cution, to  comjiose  works  which  should  satisfy 
both  the  connoisseur  and  the  ordinary  hearer.' 
The  outcome  of  this  resolve  was  : 4 The  Jota 
Aragonese,’  ‘Night  in  Madrid,’  4 Kamarinskaya,’ 
etc.  Another  important  work  which  Glinka  com- 
posed between  1838  and  1842  was  the  incidental 
music  to  Count  Koukolnik's  tragedy  ‘ Prince 
Kholmsky.’  This  consisted  of  an  overture, 
three  songs,  and  four  entr'actes,  and  is  considered 
the  finest  example  of  Glinka's  symphonic  music. 

* Many  touches  in  44  Prince  Kholmsky,”’  wrote 
Tchaikovsky,  4 recall  the  brush  of  Beethoven. 

. . . Each  entr’acte  which  follows  the  overture 
is  a little  picture  painted  by  a master-hand. 
They  are  symphonic  marvels,  which  would  suffice 
a second-rate  composer  for  a whole  series  of  long 
symphonies.’  In  S]«in  Glinka  collected  a great 
deal  of  musical  material  for  future  use.  On  his 
return  to  Russia  he  went  first  to  Smolensk  and 
thence  to  Warsaw,  where  he  remained  three  years. 

* Kamarinskaya’  was  composed  in  1848,  'Night 
in  Madrid*  in  1851,  and  during  a second  visit 
to  Paris  in  1852  he  began  a symphonic  poem  on 
the  subject  of  Gogol’s  4 Tarass  Boulba’  which  was 
never  finished.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Crimean 
War,  Glinka  was  moved  by  patriotic  feelings  to 
return  to  St.  Petersburg.  Here  he  began  a new 
oj^era  on  a play  by  Shakhovsky,  but  soon  tired 
of  it.  In  1855  he  started  to  write  his  Auto- 
biography, at  the  request  of  his  sister  Madame 
Shestakov.  During  his  connection  with  the 
Imperial  Chapel,  Glinka  had  composed  a few 
examples  of  church  music  ; now,  after  an  inter- 
val of  fourteen  years,  he  once  more  turned  his 
attention  to  this  branch  of  his  art.  Believing 
that  the  harmonisation  of  the  old  folk-songs 
was  based  upon  the  ecclesiastical  modes,  he 
resolved  to  study  the  music  of  the  Western 
Church,  and  went  to  Berlin  in  1856  in  order  to 
go  into  the  matter  with  Debit.  He  was  not  des- 
tined to  carry  his  studies  very  far.  Returning 
from  a concert  at  which  the  trio  from  4 A Life 
for  the  Tsar  * had  been  sung,  he  was  seized  with 

a fit,  and  died  at  five  in  the  morning  of  Feb.  i 
15,  1857.  Glinka  was  buried  in  Berlin,  but  a 
few  months  later  his  remains  were  transported  , 
to  St  Petersburg,  and  re-interred  in  the  cemetery 
of  the  Alexander  Nevsky  Monastery. 

Glinka's  chief  claim  to  be  admitted  to  the 
first  rank  of  musical  genius  lies  in  the  fact 
that  he  possessed,  in  an  extraordinary  degree, 
both  the  assimilative  and  germinal  forces.  He 
rammed  a long  series  of  tentative  etforts  to 
create  a national  opera,  and  at  the  same  time 


he  laid  the  foundation  of  the  modern  Russian 
School  of  Music.  He  did  not  merely  play  with 
local  colour,  but  recast  the  primitive  sj»eech  of 
the  folk-song  into  a new  and  polished  idiom, 
so  that  henceforth  Russian  music  was  able  to 
take  its  place  among  the  distinctive  schools  of 
Western  Europe.  His  operas  must,  therefore,  be 
regarded  as  e)>och-making  works,  even  by  those 
who  compare  the  quality  of  the  music  unfavour- 
ably with  the  operatic  masterpieces  of  other 
nations.  It  is  a mistake  to  suppose  that  Glinka 
was  lacking  in  creative  power.  He  rarely  uses  the 
folk -tunes  in  their  crude  state.  Almost  in- 
variably he  originated  his  own  melodies,  although 
they  were  ]>enetrated  through  and  through  by 
national  sentiment  and  colour.  His  harmony 
is  in  perfect  keeping  with  this  characteristic 
melody,  and  he  shows  himself  in  many  instances 
to  be  a skilful  contrapuntist.  Although  he 
makes  no  tiresome  display  of  musical  erudi- 
tion it  is  impossible  to  study  his  scores  without 
realising  that  he  was  a master  of  all  technical 
means.  Glinka's  orchestral  fantasias  strike  us 
as  extraordinarily  fresh  and  modern,  even  after 
the  lapse  of  half  a century.  His  orchestration, 
strong  without  violence,  is  invariably  rich, 
felicitous  and  full,  though  temperate,  in  colour. 
He  preferred,  as  far  as  possible,  to  get  his  effects 
by  simple  means,  and  did  not  crave  the  aid  of 
‘every  modem  luxury.'  A retarded  develop- 
ment— the  result  of  an  amateur  atmosphere, 
delicate  health,  and  the  comparative  indifference 
of  his  contemporaries,  arc  all  reasons  why 
Glinka  did  not  accomplish  all  that  might  have 
been  hoped  from  the  distinguished  quality  of 
his  genius.  But  a man’s  influence  on  succeed- 
ing generations  is  not  always  in  proportion 
to  the  volume  of  his  work.  Glinka  jjossessed 
that  initiative  faculty  which  begets  a whole 
school  of  disciples  and  leaves  an  undying  in- 
fluence upon  his  art. 

Glinka’s  chief  works — none  of  which  bear 
opus  numbers — include  : — 

IN 8TB U MENTAL  MUSIC 
OtciBTUl 

Two  Spanish  overture.  ' Thi  Jot*  Ar»f»n»« * and  * Night  In 
Madrid';  Fantaat*  - Kamarlu*k*y*  * ; Incidental  imuic  to  'Prince 
Kholmsky ' , Y*I*e-F*uUUie  ilKW,  new  edition.  IBM). 

Chamber  axi>  Piak*.»(.htr  Mimic 

String  quartet  In  F t]K»i  ; Minuet  for  *triug  quartet;  * Pathetic  * 
tri<»  for  pianoforte,  clarinet,  and  haaaoou  11836-27.1.  Sestet  f-ir 
piauofort*  and  » trine*  ilSXbMi.  For  Pianoforte  about  forty  piece* 
lu  all.  including  Ave  ealwa,  aerm  nuunrkas.  right  set*  of  variation*, 
four  fugue*,  polka*,  nocturne*,  polonaises,  etc. 

VOCAL  MUSIC 
Orounc 

• A Life  for  the  Taar.'  opera  in  four  *rt*  with  an  (pUngu* : ' Russian 
and  Lioudnilll*,'  opera  in  Ave  t*.  Female  chorus  with  orchestral 
Accompaniment  cotupowwl  for  the  pupil*  of  the  Catharine  Institute 
ilftgli;  Ditto.  oouipn— d for  the  pupil*  of  the  Htoolny  Convent 
.ISM' ; Polish  hymn  'Great  i«  our  God.*  utiaed  chorus  and  orches- 
tra iltP7' ; Memorial  cantata  tor  the  Emperor  Alesander  I.. 
Pianoforte,  trnor  mlo  and  inlaed  rh»rua  ilKPtt ; Tarantella  with 
choru*  and  dances  ; Prayer  'In  the  hour  of  Life'*  trouble*  inruo 
soprano!;  'The  Midnight  Review'  (base);  * Rachel's  Song'  and 
the' Hebrew  H.«ng ' frum  Prince  Kholmsky.  Kong*  with  pianoforte 
accompaniment,  about  eighty. five  In  all.  of  which  the  l*-*t  known 
are  ' ikiubt  ‘ ; Gretdm'i  Kong  i Melne  Rtih' l*t  him  ; 'Thou  wilt 
noon  forget  me';  ’lam  here.  InetllLa ' and  'The  Lark.'  Atxnit  ten 
duet*  and  all  vocal  quartet*  and  trio*. 

| Hrc-  HerlUut  i />•»  J/h strlrtu.  p.  sto.uid  the  JftvMa  JVm.  tint  tana. 
xi.  p.  TJ8,  for  luUnrutlng  eseays.)  ^ 
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GLISSANDO  (Ital.  ‘sliding’),  a direction 
generally  used  of  pianoforte  (>asaages  in  which 
the  back  of  the  finger  is  made  to  slide,  produc- 
ing a very  brilliant  scale,  of  course  exclusively 
on  the  white  keys.  In  the  finale  of  Beethoven  a 
sonata  in  C,  op.  53,  there  are  passages  in  octaves 
which  were  formerly  practicable  as  gliasnndo 
passages  on  pianos  with  a light  touch.  The 
parallel  passage  in  Webers  ‘ Concertstiick  ’ can 
be  played  thus  even  on  a modern  piano.  Certain 
glissaiulo  effects  can  be  produced  on  the  violin 
and  the  harp,  the  latter  of  which,  by  special 
manipulation  of  the  {tedals,  can  produce  an 
arpeggio  of  the  diminished  seventh  in  glis- 
saiufo.  M. 

GLOCKENSPIEL,  a name  applied  to  any 
instrument  by  means  of  which  a series  of  bells 
can  be  struck  by  a single  performer,  and  the 
effect  of  a chime  be  produced  with  little  trouble. 
In  Germany  the  term  includes  both  the  smaller 
kinds  of  CARILLONS,  and  a stop  on  the  organ 
which  brings  a set  of  small  bells  into  connection 
with  the  keyboard.  The  istromento  d'  accinjo 
which  appears  in  the  score  of  the  ‘ Zauberflbto,’ 
is  such  a set  or  frame  of  bells  played  by  means 
of  a keyboard,  and  represents  in  the  orchestra 
the  Glockenspiel  played  by  Papageno  on  the 
stage.  The  instrument  used  in  German  military 
bunds  is  com  posed  of  inverted  metal  cupsarranged 
pyramidally  on  a support  that  can  be  held  in 
the  hand.  It  is  somewhat  similar  in  shupe  to 
the  ‘Turkish  crescent’  formerly  used  in  the 
British  army.  It  is  this  form  of  the  instru- 
ment which  has  been  introduced  by  Wagner 
into  the  orchestra ; its  effective  employment 
in  the  * Feuerzauber  ’ in  * Die  Walkiirc  ’ is  a 
familiar  instance  of  its  occurrence.  Tho  peal 
of  four  large  l>ells  or  tubes  cast  for  the  per- 
formance of  Sullivan’s  ‘ Golden  Legend  ’ is 
arranged  for  convenience  in  a somewhat  similar 
form.  M. 

GLORIA  is  tho  name  which  is  generally 
applied  in  England  to  tho  short  hymn  Gloria 
Patri,  and  in  the  Roman  Church  to  tho  longer 
hymn  Gloria  in  Excclsis,  which  is  also  called 
tho  ‘Great  Doxology,’  or  ‘Angelical  Hymn,' 
because  its  first  words  are  those  of  the  angels 
who  ap(>eared  to  the  shepherds.  The  former 
is  of  unknown  origin,  and  was  in  use  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  offices.  The  custom  of  singing  it 
after  each  psalm  is  peculiar  to  the  Western 
Church. 

The  Gloria  in  Excelsis  is  probably  of  Eastern 
origin.  In  the  Western  Church  it  was  formerly 
used  at  the  beginning  of  the  Liturgy  when  the 
Te  Dcuin  was  usod  at  the  end.  In  the  Mass  it 
follows  the  Kyrie.  It  now  comes  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Communion  Service  in  the  English 
Church,  immediately  before  the  blessing.  It 
appears  in  tho  Common  Prayer  Noted  of  1550 
with  an  adaptation  of  the  old  church  melodies 
by  Marbeck,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  sung  in  the  early  days  after  the  Reforma- 


tion in  England,  and  received  little  attention 
from  English  composers.  At  the  present  day 
it  is  set  equally  with  the  other  portions  of  the 
Communion  Service.  c.  H.  n.  p. 

GLOUCESTER  FESTIVAL.  See  Three 
Choirs,  Festival  of. 

GLOVER,  Charles  W.,  born  in  London, 
Feb.  1806,  was  a pupil  of  T.  Cooke.  He 
became  a violin  player  in  the  orchestras  of 
Drury  Lane  and  Coven t Garden  Theatres.  In 
1832  he  was  appointed  musical  director  at  the 
Queen’s  Theatre,  Tottenham  Street,  and  con- 
tinued so  for  some  years.  He  was  tho  composer 
of  numerous  songs  and  ducts,  some  of  which 
were  very  popular,  as  ‘Jeannette  and  Jeannot,* 
‘Sing  not  that  song  to  me,  sweet  bin!,'  ‘Of 
love,  pretty  maidens,  beware.'  Ho  died  in 
London,  March  23,  1863.  w.  H.  H. 

GLOVER,  John  William,  born  at  Dublin, 
June  19,  1815,  studied  there,  and  played  in  an 
orchestra  from  1830.  In  1848  ho  succeeded 
Haydn  Corri  as  director  of  the  music  in  tho 
Catholic  Pro -Cathedral,  and  was  appointed 
professor  of  vocal  music  in  the  Normal  Training 
School  of  the  Irish  National  Education  Board. 
In  1851  he  founded  the  Choral  Institute  of 
Dublin,  and  for  many  years  was  an  energetic  pro- 
moter of  choral  music  in  Ireland.  He  oomjx>sed 
two  Italian  operas  by  Metastasio,  * St.  Patrick 
at  Tara,’  a cantata  performed  at  the  O’Connell 
centenary  in  1870  ; ‘ Erin’s  Matin  Song,’  1873  ; 
an  ode  to  Thomas  Moore,  * One  hundred  years 
ago,’  1879;  and  an  opera  on  ‘The  Deserted 
Village,'  1880,  l>esides  church  music,  songs, 
concertos,  etc.  Ho  died  Dec.  18,  1899  ( Brit L 
Mus.  Biog.t  etc.). 

GLOVER,  Sarah  Ann,  daughter  of  a clergy- 
man in  Norwich,  was  born  there  in  1785,  ami 
died  at  Malvern,  Oct.  20,  1867.  As  far  as  any 
individual  can  be  credited  with  tho  invention 
of  such  a system  as  the  Tonic  Sol-Fa  notation. 
Miss  Glover  must  be  regarded  as  its  inventor. 
Her  Manual  of  the  Norwich  Sol-Fa  System  was 
published  in  1845,  but  about  four  years  before 
that  Mr.  John  Curwen  discovered  the  practical 
excellence  of  her  system,  and  after  various  modi- 
fications and  improvements,  devoted  himself  to 
its  promulgation.  In  1850  Miss  Glover  pub- 
lished a Manual  containing  a Development  of 
the  Tetrachordal  System. 

GLOVER,  Stephen  Ralph,  teacher  and 
composer,  was  born  in  1812  in  London.  From 
the  year  1840  to  nearly  1870  his  facile  pen  pro- 
duced sacred  and  sentimental  songs,  ballads, 
duets,  and  pianoforte  pieces,  resulting  in  a record 
of  some  twelve  to  fifteen  hundred  separate  com- 
positions, many  of  them  published.  The  duet 
‘What  are  tho  wild  waves  saying?'  (1850), 
and  the  multitude  of  his  lMillads,  are  now  justly 
forgotten,  as  well  as  ‘ Beauty  and  the  Beast,’  a 
chamber  opera,  1863.  Less  ]>opular  but  more 
favourable  examples  of  his  talent  are  jicrhaps 
contained  in  a collection  of  (12)  ‘Songs  from 
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the  Holy  Scriptures/  published  by  Jefferys  ; I 
and  his  setting  of  Longfellow’s  * Excelsior  ’ is  ! 
not  without  merit. 

Stephen  Glover,  who  was  never  very  robust, 
retired  in  early  life  to  the  country  ; but  his  ! 
death  took  place  in  London  (Buys water),  when 
he  was  fifty -eight,  on  Dec.  7,  1870. 

His  music  received  that  mere  drawing-room  I 
popularity  which  proclaimed  it  worthless  as  re-  ; 
presentative  of  genuine  national  song  on  the  one 
hand,  and  as  the  effort  of  a pioneer  of  culture  on 
the  other.  His  success  in  the  narrow  field  of 
his  labours  was  enormous,  and  has  probably  not 
been  equal  led,  in  the  publisher’s  sense,  by  any 
composer  of  the  present  day,  although  all  gener- 
ations suffer  from  musicians  who  regard  the 
exjwdiency  of  the  moment  as  their  natural  law. 
It  is  duo  to  Stephen  Glover  to  say,  while  con- 
sidering his  works  in  this  connection,  that' 
little  evidence  of  power  to  do  better  things 
appears  therein.  L.  M.  m. 

GLOVER,  William  Howard,  born  at  Kil- 
bum,  London,  June  6,  1819,  was  a son  of  Mrs. 
Glover,  the  celebrated  actress.  He*lcamed  the 
violin  under  Wagstaff,  leader  of  the  Lyceum 
band,  and  began  life  by  a long  tour  on  the 
continent,  after  which  he  returned  to  England 
and  led  a desultory  career  for  some  years  in 
London  and  the  provinces — teaching,  playing, 
conducting,  composing,  and  even  appearing  on 
the  stage  in  opera.  He  was  for  many  years 
musical  critic  to  the  Morning  Post.  His  chief 
works  were  ‘Tam  O'Shanter,’  a cantata  produced 
by  the  New  Philharmonic  Society,  July  4,  1855, 
and  performed  at  the  Birmingham  Festival  of 
the  same  year,  the  operas  of  ‘ Ruy  Bias/  pro- 
duced at  Covent  Garden,  Oct.  31,  1861,  and 
'Aniinta/  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre;  ‘Once 
too  often,’  operetta  at  Drury  Lane,  Jan.  20, 
1862;  ‘The  Coquette’;  ‘ Palomita  ’ (New 
York) ; Overtures  to  * Manfred  ’ and  ‘ Comala  ’ ; 
numerous  songs,  romances,  etc.  [He  arranged 
performances  of  Beethoven’s  ‘ Pastoral  Sym- 
phony,’ with  pictorial  and  choregraphical  illus- 
trations in  1863,  and  of  'Israel  in  Egypt’  on 
a somewhat  similar  plan  in  1865.]  In  1868 
Glover  quitted  England  for  New  York,  where 
he  was  conductor  of  Niblo's  orchestra,  and  died 
Oct.  28,  1875.  w.  ii.  H.  [additions  from 
Did.  of  Sat.  Biog.,  etc.] 

GLUCK,  Christoph  Willibald,  Ritter 
von',  bom  July  2,  1714,  baptized  July  4,  at 
Weidenwang,  near  Noumarkt,  in  the  Upper 
Palatinate.  His  father,  Alexander,  and  his 
mother,  Walburga,  belonged  to  the  household 
of  I Vince  Lobkowitz,  and  it  was  at  his  castle 
of  Eisenberg  that  the  future  reformer  of  the 
lyric  drama  passed  his  early  days.  At  twelve 
he  was  sent  for  six  years  to  the  Josnit  school 
at  Kommotau  in  Bohemia,  where  he  studied 
classics,  and  had  his  first  lessons  in  singing, 
the  violin,  harpsichord,  and  organ.  In  1732 
he  went  to  Prague,  where  he  continued  his 


musical  education  under  Czemohorsky,  and  also 
learned  the  violoncello  ; maintaining  himself 
in  the  meanwhile  by  singing  in  church,  playing 
the  violin  at  the  peasants'  dances  in  the  neigh- 
bouring villages,  and  giving  concerts  in  the 
larger  towns  near  Prague.  In  1736  he  went 
to  Vienna,  and  at  the  house  of  Prince  Lobkowitz 
was  fortunate  enough  to  meet  Prince  Melzi,  a 
distinguished  amateur,  who  engaged  him  for 
his  private  band,  took  him  to  Milan,  and  placed 
him  with  G.  B.  Sammartini  to  complete  his 
studies  in  harmony.  Gluck  soon  began  to  write 
opera# 1 — ‘ Artaserse ’ (Milan),  1741;  ‘ Demetrio  ’ 
(Venice)  and  ‘Demofoonte’  (Milan),  1742  ; 
‘Artamene*  (Crema),  in  1743;  ‘La  Finta 
Schiava  ’ (in  collaboration),  (Venice),  ‘Ipermes- 
tra,’  ' Sofonisba  ’ (Milan),  in  1744  ; and  ' Poro  * 
(Turin),  1744.  All  these  and  ' Ippolito  ’ (Milan, 
Jan.  1745)  were  well  received,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  their  success  he  was  invited  in  1745 
to  London  as  composer  for  the  opera  at  the 
Haymarket.  Hero  he  produced  ‘ La  Caduta 
do’  Giganti ' (Jan.  7,  1746),  ‘Artamene’  (re- 
written), and  a pasticcio,  * Piramo  e Tisbe,’  all 
without  success,  Handel  declaring  that  the 
music  was  detestable,  and  that  the  comjwser 
knew  ‘ no  more  counterpoint  than  his  cook  ’ — 
Waltz,  w'ho,  however,  was  a fair  bass  singer. 
Counterpoint  was  never  Gluck’s  strong  point, 
but  the  works  just  named  had  not  even  origin- 
ality to  recommend  them.  He  also  appeared 
on  April  23,  1746,  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre 
in  the  unexjiccted  character  of  a performer 
on  the  musical  glasses,  accompanied  by  the 
orchestra  (see  the  General  Advertiser,  March  31, 
and  H.  Walpole’s  letter  to  Mann,  March  28). 
[Harmonica.]  But  his  journey  to  England, 
mortifying  as  it  was  to  his  vanity,  exercised  an 
important  influence  on  Gluck’s  career,  for  it 
forced  him  to  reflect  on  the  nature  of  his  gifts, 
and  eventually  led  him  to  change  his  style. 
The  pasticcio  taught  him  that  an  air,  though 
effective  in  the  opera  for  which  it  was  written, 
may  fail  to  make  any  impression  when  transferred 
to  a different  situation  and  set  to  different  words. 
A visit  to  Paris  shortly  after  gave  him  the  oppor- 
tunity of  hearing  Rameau’s  operas  ; and  in 
listening  to  the  French  composers  admirably 
appropriate  recitatives,  he  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  Italian  opera  of  that  time  was  but  a 
concert,  for  which,  as  the  Abb4  Arnaud  happily 
expressed  it,  the  drama  furnished  the  pretext. 
Returning  to  Vienna  by  way  of  Hamburg  and 
Dresden  [where  ‘ Le  Nozzo  d’ Ercole  e d'Ebe* 
was  produced  in  June  1747],  he  applied  himself 
to  the  study  of  (esthetics  as  connected  with 
music,  and  of  the  language  and  literature  of 
various  countries,  taking  care  at  the  same  time 
to  frequent  the  most  intellectual  society  within 
his  reach.  ‘ Semiramide  riconosciuta  ’ (Vienna, 
1748)  is  a decided  step  in  advance,  and  in  it 

1 The  list  o I work*  firm  her*  bee  been  corrected  from  M. 
Wotquenne'e  thematic  aiUlcfue. 
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may  be  detected  the  germ  of  Gluck’s  distinctive 
qualities.  [About  this  tinie  the  composer  fell 
in  love  with  Marianna  Pergin,  daughter  of  a 
rich  merchant,  who  refused  his  consent  to  the 
marriage.  This,  accordingly,  took  place  after  the 
fathers  death  on  Sept.  15,  1750.1  His  next  work 
was  ‘Filide,’  or  ‘ LaContessa  defNumi*  (1749), 
a serenade,  or  more  properly  cantata,  in  two 
acts,  written  at  Copenhagen  for  the  birthday  of 
Christian  VII.  ‘ Ezio  ’ was  given  at  Prague  in 
1750,  and  ‘La  Clemenza  di  Tito'  at  Naples 
1752  ; from  the  latter  Gluck  borrowed  many 
a page  for  his  French  operas  ‘Armide’  and 
‘Iphigenio  en  Tauride.’  These  operas  were 
followed  in  1752  by  ‘Issipile’  (Prague),  and 
in  1754  by  ‘ Le  Cinesi,’  first  performed  at 
Schbnbruun,  ‘La  Danza  ’ (Laxemburg,  1765), 

* L’  Innoccnza  giustificata  ’ (Vienna,  1755),  and 

* Antigono  * (Rome,  1766).  [For  this  last  ho 
was  rewarded  with  the  order  of  the  Golden 
Spur,  and  henceforth  the  title  of  1 Ritter  ’ or 
‘ Chevalier  * is  added  to  his  name  in  his  pub- 
lished works.]  From  1755  to  1761  Gluck  was 
|>ermanently  in  Vienna,  and  to  all  apiiearance 
failing  ; he  wrote  divertissements  for  the  palaces 
of  Laxemburg  and  Schbnbrunn  ; composed  airs 
for  the  comedies  or  comic  oj>eretta8  performed 
at  the  court  theatre  : and  produced  an  opera  in 
three  acts,  ‘Tetide’  (1760),  of  which  nothing 
ha3  survived.  [The  ballet  of  ‘Don  Juan’ 
(Vienna,  1761),  and  a visit  to  Bologna,  were 
the  most  prominent  events  of  his  career  before 
his  definite  change  of  style.]  The  years  that 
he  spent  in  Vienna,  far  from  being  wasted, 
were  probably  most  useful  to  him,  for  by  these 
apparently  insignificant  works  he  was  acquiring 
flexibility  of  style,  and  securing  powerful 
patrons,  without  losing  sight  of  his  ultimate 
aim.  His  opera  ‘ Orfeo  ed  Euridico  ’ 1 (Vienna, 
Oct.  5,  1762) — the  libretto  not  os  heretofore 
by  Metastasio,  but  by  Calzabigi — showed  to 
all  capable  of  forming  a judgment  what  were 
the  aims  of  the  reformer  of  the  lyric  stage. 
After  the  production  of  this  fine  work,  how- 
ever, he  returned  to  Metastasio  and  to  pieces  de 
circonslanee  for  the  court  theatre — ‘II  Trionfo 
di  Clelia’  (1763);  ‘La  Rencontre  impr^vue,’ 
afterwards  produced  in  German  as  1 Die  Pilgrime 
von  Mekka’  (1764);  *11  Parnasso  oonfnso,’ 

* La  Corona,'  and  ‘ Telemacco,’  first  produced 
in  Rome,  1750,  and  jwirtly  re-written  (1765); 
in  fact  he  was  obliged  to  bend  to  circumstances, 
and  before  all  things  to  please  the  princes  who 
protected  him  and  sang  his  music.  ‘II  Parnasso’ 
was  played  by  four  arehduchesses,  the  archduke 
Leopold  accomjwmying  them  on  the  harpsichord. 
It  was  probably  between  this  date  and  the 
departure  of  Marie  Antoinette  for  France  (May 
1770)  that  Gluck  acted  as  singing  master  to 
tliut  princess. 

At  length,  thinking  the  time  had  como  for 
bringing  his  ideas  before  the  public,  and  finding 

1 Printed  In  1794  in  Puri*  at  the  uptnM  of  Count  Durmxso. 


in  Calzabigi  a poet  who  shared  his  taste  for 
strong  dramatic  situations,  he  produced  in 
Vienna  ‘Alceste’  (Dec.  16,  1767)  and  ‘ Parido 
ed  Elena ' (1770).  The  scores  of  these  operas 
were  published  in  Vienna  (1769-70),*  and  dedi- 
cated respectively  to  the  Archduchess  Leojtold 
and  the  Duke  of  Braganza.  Each  contains  a 
dedicatory  epistle,  briefly  explaining  Gluck’s 
views  on  draznatio  music.  As  far  as  theory 
went,  his  system  was  not  new,  as  it  rested  on 
the  outlines  already  sketched  by  Benedetto 
Marcello  in  his  ‘Tcatro  alia  Moda'  (1720); 
but  theory  and  practice  are  two  different  things, 
and  Gluck  has  the  rare  merit  of  showing  in  his 
' Alceste  ’ and  * Paride  ’ that  he  was  both  com- 
poser and  critic,  and  could  not  only  imagine 
but  produce  an  ojwra  in  which  all  is  consecutive, 
where  the  music  faithfully  interprets  each  situa- 
tion, and  the  interest  arises  from  the  perfect 
adaptation  of  the  ensemble  of  the  music  to  the 
whole  of  the  drama.  The  composition  of  these 
two  great  works  did  not  prevent  his  writing 
the  intermezzi  of  * Le  Feste  d’  Apollo,’  ‘ Bauci  c 
Filemone,’  rfhd  ‘ Aristco,’  produced  at  the  court 
theatre  of  Parma  in  1769,  but  not  published. 

In  spite  of  the  favour  he  enjoyed  at  the  court 
of  Vienna,  and  of  the  incontestable  beauties 
contained  in  ‘ Orfeo,’  ‘ Alceste,’  and  ‘ Paride  ed 
Elena,'  Gluck’s  countrymen  criticised  his  new* 
style  in  a manner  bo  galling,  that,  conscious 
of  his  own  j>ower,  and  by  no  means  devoid  of 
vanity,  ho  resolved  to  carry  out  elsewhere  the 
revolution  ho  had  determined  to  effect  in  dra- 
matic music.  In  Bailly  du  Rollet,  an  attach^  of 
the  French  embassy  in  Vienna,  he  found  an 
enthusiastic  jiartisan  and  a valuable  auxiliary  ; 
they  consulted  as  to  a drama  in  which  music 
might  be  employed  for  enhancing  the  expression 
of  the  words  and  the  pathos  of  the  situations  ; 
and  their  choice  fell  upon  Racine's  ' Iphigenie.  ’ 
This  opera,  ‘Iphigenie  en  Aulide,’  was  written 
in  French  in  1772,  partially  rehearsed  at  the 
theatre  in  Vienna  towards  the  end  of  the  same 
year,  and  produced  at  the  Op^ra  in  Paris, 
April  19,  1774.  Glnck  left  no  means  untried 
to  ensure  success  — statements  of  his  views, 
public  announcements  (Mercurc  de  France, 
Oct.  1772  and  Feb.  1773),  public  tributes  of 
respect  to  J.  J.  Rousseau,  letters  to  authors 
whose  good-will  it  was  desirable  to  propitiate — 
in  short  everything  that  ability  and  experience 
in  such  matters  could  suggest  And  yet  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  all-jwwerful  protection  of 
his  former  pupil,  Marie  Antoinette,  he  wrould  in 
all  probability  hnvo  failed  in  getting  his  work 
performed,  so  strong  was  the  opposition  which 
his  arrival  in  France  had  roused,  e*]>ecially 
amongst  those  interested  in  keeping  him  out  of 
the  ‘ Acadi'mie  de  M unique.’  The  Dauphincas 
seems  to  have  been  really  attached  to  her  old 
singing  master.  In  a letter  to  her  sister  Mario 
Christina  (May  3,  1777)  she  calls  him  * notro 
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cher  Gluck.  ’ and  after  the  success  of  * 0rph4e  ’ 
she  granted  him  a pension  of  6000  francs,  and 
the  same  sum  for  every  fresh  work  he  should 
produce  on  the  French  stage. 

Tlie appearance  of  ‘ Iphigenie  en  Aulide ' marks 
a new  era  in  the  history  of  French  opera.  This 
severe  and  deeply  conceived  work  transports  us 
bodily  into  Greece  ; it  is  prvaded  throughout  by 
an  antique  atmosphere,  of  the  days  of  Sophocles 
rather  than  of  Euripides.  What  a bold  innova- 
tion is  the  overture,  with  the  inexorable  voice  of 
the  oracle  making  itself  heard,  and  with  the 
striking  unison  passage,  which  at  once  forces  the 
ruling  thought  of  the  drama  into  notice,  while  it 
closely  connects  the  symphony  with  the  action  on 
the  stage  ! Then  again,  how  grand,  how  just, 
how  pthetic  is  the  declamation  of  all  the  airs  ! 
These  airs,  it  must  be  confessed,  succeed  each 
other  too  rapidly,  and  one  cannot  but  regret  that 
the  librettist  did  not  perceive  how  much  the 
action  is  retarded  by  making  three  airs  follow 
each  other  in  one  act,  a mistake  which  might 
easily  have  been  avoided.  But  how  ingenious 
are  the  artifices  to  which  Gluck  resorts  in  order 
to  give  variety  to  the  recitative  and  the  decla- 
matory passages  ! How  skilfully  he  brings  in  his 
short  incisive  symphonies,  and  how  much  effect 
he  produces  by  syncopation  ! How  appropriately 
he  introduces  the  orchestra  to  emphasise  a word, 
or  to  point  a dramatic  antithesis  ? How  graceful 
is  the  chorus  * Que  d’attraits’ ! and  how  startling 
and  attractive  are  the  brilliancy,  force,  and  bold- 
ness of  the  harmony  in  the  hymn  of  triumph 
* Chantons,  cel^brons  notre  reine’ ! While  listen- 
ing to  the  air  of  Agamemnon,  4 Au  faite  des 
grandeurs,’  the  enthusiastic  Abbe  Araaud  ex- 
claimed, 4 With  that  air  one  might  found  a 
religion.’  What  a depth  of  expression  is  con- 
tained in  the  air  * Par  un  pere  cruel  h la  mort 
condamnee,’  and  what  heart-rending  emotion  in 
the  recitative 

J'entenda  retentir  dans  tnon  sein 

Le  cri  plaintif  d**  la  nature  ! 

not  to  speak  of  the  scene  in  which  Clytemnestra 
faints,  the  duet  between  Achille  and  Iphigcnie 
which  gave  rise  to  so  many  discussions,  the 
quartet,  or  the  dance  music  ! 

Owing  to  the  support  of  the  court  and  the 
lain*  taken  by  Gluck  to  obtain  a thoroughly 
satisfactory  performance,  ‘Iphigcnie’  was  most 
favourably  received.  Its  success  gave  the  finish- 
ing stroke  to  the  antiquated  works  of  Lully  and 
Rameau,  and  introduced  into  grand  opera  the 
revolution  already  etTccted  in  opera-coni ique  by 
Philidor,  Monsigny,  and  Gr^try. 

* Iphigcnie  ’ was  speedily  followed  by  4 Orph£e 
et  Eurydice,’  adapted  from  the  1 Orfeo  ’ already 
mentioned,  and  produced  at  the  Acad^mie,  August 
2,  1774.  This  opera  madea  profound  impression, 
although  Gluck  was  compelled  to  transpse  the 
music  of  Orpheus  to  suit  Legros,  a tenor,  as  there 
was  no  contralto  capable  of  taking  the  part. 

In  accordance  with  a desire  expressed  by 


Marie  Antoinette,  and  which  Gluck  was  too 
good  a courtier  to  refuse, 4 Lc  Poirier  ’ (or  ‘ L’Arbre 
enchant*-  ’),  a comedy  by  Vade,  which  he  had 
composed  in  1762,  and  ‘Cythere  Assiegee,’  a 
piece  of  Favart’s  which  he  had  converted  into 
an  opera  in  1759,  were  performed  at  the  court 
theatre  at  Versailles  in  1775.  The  latter  work 
was  also  produced  in  Paris  (August  1,  of  the 
same  year)  with  a divertissement  by  P.  M. 
Berton,  and  with  a want  of  success  which  com- 
piled Arnaud  to  admit  that 4 Hercules  was  more 
at  home  with  the  club  than  the  distaff.’ 

For  this  failure,  however,  Gluck  w*as  consoled 
by  the  brilliant  success  of  his  4 Alcestc,'  which 
he  rearranged  for  the  French  stage  (April  24, 
1776),  and  which  created  quite  as  much  enthu- 
siasm as  4 Orphee  ’ had  done,  notwithstanding 
a want  of  variety  in  the  libretto.  It  is  in  this 
fine  work  that  the  oracle  of  Apollo  pronounces 
its  stem  decree  on  a reiterated  note  which 
strikingly  pictures  the  immutability  of  the  in- 
fernal deities.  This  touch  of  deliberate  inspira- 
tion was  not  lost  on  Mozart  in  4 Don  Giovanni,’ 
nor  on  Ainbroise  Thomas  in  4 Hamlet.’ 

In  order  to  prove  that  it  was  not  in  tragedy 
alone  he  excelled,  but  that  he  also  possessed  the 
descriptive  faculty,  and  could  depict  scenes  of 
luxury,  and  express  tender  and  graceful  senti- 
ments, Gluck  conqK>sed 4 Armide’  (Sept.  23, 1777). 
He  had  been  reproached  with  having  no  melody, 
and  with  making  his  singers  shriek ; this  work, 
which  contains  many  charming  passages,  and  a 
duct  magnificent  for  passion  and  tenderness,  was 
his  answer.  The  excitement  it  aroused  is  almost 
incredible.  Piccinni  had  recently  arrived  in 
Paris,  and,  under  Marmontel’s  superintendence, 
was  compsing  his  ‘Roland,’  to  be  produced 
four  months  after  ‘Armide.’  His  admirers, 
and  the  partisans  of  the  old  Italian  music,  were 
furious  at  Gluck’s  success,  and  every  one  know  s 
the  lengths  to  which  the  war  of  the  Gluckists 
and  Piccinnists  w-as  carried.  It  was  even  more 
violent  than  the  old  quarrel  of  the  Bouflons, 
since  the  combatants  were  encouraged  by  the 
bodily  presence  of  the  rival  masters.  Mannontel, 
La  Harp,  Ginguen£,  d’Alembert,  the  Chevalier 
de  Chastellux,  Fraincry,  and  Coqufau,  were 
among  the  attacking  party,  while  the  chief  de- 
fenders were  Suard  and  the  Abb£  Arnaud. 
Not  content  with  disparaging  Gluck’s  genius 
in  his  Essai  sur  les  revolutions  dc  la  A/usique , 
Mannontel  went  the  length  of  writing  an  entire 
poem,  4 Polymnie,’  in  praise  of  the  Italian  school 
and  his  favourite  Piccinni.  Spce  will  not 
permit  us  to  enumerate  the  prnphlets,  epi- 
grams, and  satires,  which  emanated  from  both 
sides  in  this  contest  ; nearly  all  that  are  of 
any  imprtance  may  l>c  found  in  the  collec- 
tion of  the  AbW  Leblond  — AUmoircs  pour 
set'vir  d Chistoire  dc  la  revolution  op&rit  dans  la 
Afusiquc  par  Af.  lc  Chevalier  Cluck  (Naples  and 
Paris,  1781,  with  a portrait  of  Gluck  engraved 
by  Saint  Aubin).  The  champions  of  the  Italian 
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school  accused  him  of  composing  operas  in  which 
there  was  ‘ little  melody,  little  nature,  and  little 
elegance  or  refinement.  ’ They  declared  that  the 
noise  of  his  orchestra1  was  necessary  to  drown  his 
clumsy  modulations  ; that  his  accompanied  reci- 
tative was  nothing  but  an  overloaded  imitation 
of  the  Italian  * recitative  obbligato  ’ ; that  his 
choruses  were  loss  dramatic  than  those  of  Ra- 
meau ; and  that  his  duets  were  borrowed,  and 
badly  borrowed,  from  the  ‘duetti  a di&logo’ which 
ho  had  heard  in  Italy.  They  could  not  forgive 
what  Marmontel  calls  his  ‘harsh  and  rugged 
harmony,  the  incoherent  modulations,  mutila- 
tions, and  incongruities  contained  in  his  airs,' 
but  they  were  most  offended  by  his  ‘want  of 
care  in  choosing  his  subjects,  in  carrying  out 
his  designs,  and  giving  completeness  and  finish 
to  his  melodies.’  In  short  they  denied  him  the 
possession  of  any  creative  genius  whatever.  They 
might  as  well  have  denied  the  existence  of  the 
sun — but  passion  invariably  blinds  its  votaries. 

The  Abb4  Arnaud,  on  tho  other  hand,  met  the 
systematic  disparagement  of  Marmontel  and  La 
Harpe  with  his  Profession  de  fox  en  musique ; 
an  excellent  treatise  on  musical  a-sthctics,  though 
little  more  than  a paraphrase  of  the  celebrated 
dedication  which  Gluck  himself  had  prefixed  to 
the  score  of  ‘Alceste.*  This  statement  of  the 
great  reformers  principles  is  well  worth  tran- 
scribing. 

When  I undertook  to  set  tlio  opera  of  * Alonte ' to 
music  (he  begins),  I resolved  to  avoid  all  those  abuses 
which  had  crept  into  Italian  opera  through  the  mistaken 
vanity  of  singorsand  the  unwise  compliance  of  com|«jsers, 
and  which  had  rendered  it  wearisome  and  ridiculous, 
instead  of  being,  as  it  once  was,  the  grandest  and  moat 
Imposing  stage  of  modern  times.  I endeavoured  to  reduce 
music  to  its  proper  function,  that  of  seconding  poetry  by 
enforcing  the  expression  of  the  sentiment,  and  the  interest 
of  the  situations,  without  interrupting  the  action,  or 
weakening  it  by  superfluous  ornament.  My  idea  was 
that  the  relation  of  music  to  poetry  was  muen  the  same 
as  that  of  harmonious  colouring  and  well-disposed  light 
and  shade  to  an  accurate  drawing,  which  animates  the 
figures  without  altering  their  outlines.  I have  therefore 
been  very  careful  never  to  interrupt  a singer  in  the  heat 
of  a dialogue  in  order  to  introduce  a tedious  ritomeHe, 
nor  to  atOD  him  in  the  middle  of  a piece  either  for  the 
purpose  or  displaying  the  flexibility  of  his  voice  on  some 
favourable  vowel,  or  that  the  orchestra  might  give  him 
time  to  take  breath  before  a long-sustained  note. 

Furthermore,  I have  not  thought  it  right  to  hurry 
through  the  second  part  of  a song  if  tho  words  happened 
to  be  the  most  important  of  the  whole,  In  order  to  repeat 
the  first  part  regularly  four  times  over ; or  to  finish  the 
air  where  the  sense  does  not  end  in  order  to  allow  the 
singer  to  exhibit  his  power  of  varying  the  passage  at 
pleasure.  In  fact,  my  object  was  to  put  an  end  to  abuses 
against  which  good  taste  and  good  sense  hsve  long 
protested  in  vain. 

My  idea  was  that  the  overture  ought  to  indirate  tho 
subject  and  prepare  the  spectators  for  the  character  of  the 
piece  they  are  about  to  see  ; that  the  instruments  ought 
to  be  introduced  In  proportion  to  the  degree  of  interest 
and  passion  in  the  words;  and  that  it  was  necessary 
above  all  to  avoid  making  too  peat  a disparity  between 
the  recitative  and  the  air  of  a dialogue,  so  as  not  to  break 
the  sense  of  a period  or  awkwardly  interrupt  the  move- 
ment and  animation  of  a scene.  I also  thought  that  my 
chief  endeavour  should  be  to  attain  a grand  simplicity, 
and  consequently  I have  avoided  making  a parade  of 
difficulties  at  the  cost  of  clearness ; I have  set  no  value 
on  novelty  as  such,  unless  it  was  naturally  suggested  by 

I Gluck  «m  the  tint  to  introduce  cytnb&la  and  tha  * Oroaae  otirar  ' 
or  big  drum  Into  the  orchestra. 


the  situation  and  suited  to  the  expression ; in  short 
there  was  no  rule  which  I did  not  consider  myself  bound 
to  sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  effect. 

It  can  never  be  out  of  place  to  recall  such 
precepts  as  these — precepts  which  will  be  worth 
following  to  the  end  of  time.  Gluck  himself 
bore  them  carefully  in  mind  in  composing  his 
‘ Iphigeuie  en  Tauride,’  produced  in  Paris  (in  four 
acts)  with  immense  success,  May  18,  1779.  It 
is  the  highest  and  most  complete  expression  of 
his  genius.  Amongst  its  many  beauties  must 
be  specified  tho  air  of  Thoas ; the  airs  * Jo 
t’implore  et  je  tremble  ' (borrowed  from  ‘ Tele- 
macco’),  *0  nib Ihtu reuse  Iphigcnie’  (originally 
written  for  ‘ La  Clemenza  di  Tito’),  ‘Unis  des 
la  plus  tendre  eufance,’  sung  by  Py lades  ; and, 
beyond  all,  the  sleep  of  Orestes — the  heart- 
breaking remorse  of  the  deceitful  parricide,  the 
spirited  choruses,  and  tho  barliarous  Scythian 
dances.  These  passages  all  glow  with  colour, 
though  the  means  by  which  the  effect  is  pro- 
duced are  of  the  simplest  kind.  By  this  chef 
<£ oeuvre  Gluck  amply  vindicated  his  suj^eriority 
over  Piccinni,  whose  ‘ Iphigcnie  en  Tauride  ’ 
(Jan.  23,  1781)  could  not  make  way  against 
that  of  his  rival. 

The  last  work  which  Gluck  composed  for  the 
0{M$ra  in  Paris  was  ‘ Echo  et  Narcisse  ’ (Sept. 
21,  1779).  Though  not  very  successful  it  was 
revived  in  August  1780,  and  one  of  the  airs, 
and  the  ‘hymns  a P Amour, * have  since  been 
introduced  into  ‘ Orph^e. ’ It  was,  however, 
with  ‘ Les  Dan  aides  ’ that  Gluck  intended  to 
close  his  laborious  career  ; but  an  apoplectic 
seizure  compelled  him  to  relinquish  the  task, 
and  he  transferred  the  libretto  to  his  pupil 
Salieri.  He  then  retired  to  Vienna,  where  he 
{tossed  his  last  years  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
position  secured  by  liis  fame  and  his  large 
fortune,  until  a second  stroke  of  apoplexy 
carried  him  off,  Nov.  15,  1787. 

The  authorities  for  this  sketch  of  Gluck’s 
career,  and  for  the  notices  of  tho  most  remark- 
able passages  in  his  operas,  are  various  historical 
documents,  and  the  biographies  and  critiques  of 
Leblond  {Me moires  pour  aervir  & Vhistoire  de  la 
Revolution  optrie  dans  la  Musique  par  M.  Is 
Chevalier  Gluck,  1781,  translated  into  German 
by  J.  G.  Sicgmeyer,  Berlin,  1823)  ; F.  J.  Riedel 
( Ucher  die  Musik  des  Ritters  Christoph  von 
Gluck , vcrschiedene  Schriften , Vienna,  1775)  ; 
Miel,  Solic,  Anton  Schmid  ( Chr . IV.  Ritter 
von  Gluck,  Leipzig,  1854)  ; Fetis,  Hector  Berlioz 
{2  tracers  Chants)  ; Ad.  Adam  (Demurs  Soit- 
venirs) ; Pcsnoiresterres  ( Gluck  ct  Piccinni , 
Paris,  1872),  etc.  For  more  minute  details  the 
reader  is  referred  to  Schmid’s  work,  which  is 
most  complete  as  regards  the  catalogue  of 
Gluck’s  couqiositions.  [Besides  the  authorities 
already  named,  mention  must  be  made  of  A.  B. 
Marx's  Gluck  und  die  Oper  (Berlin,  1862)  ; 
C.  H.  Ritter’s  Reform  der  Oper  durch  Gluck 
und  Richard  Wagner  (Brunswick,  1884)  ; A. 
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Jullien's  La  Cour  et  V Optra  sous  Louis  XVI. 
(Paris,  1878)  ; Gluck  and  the  Opera,  by  Ernest 
Newman  (London,  1895);  and  the  thematic 
catalogue  of  M.  Wotquenne  (Breitkopf  k 
Hartel,  1904)].  To  this  list  must  be  added 
the  magnificent  edition  begun  by  Mile.  Pelletan, 
evidently  the  work  of  an  ardent  admirer  ; of 
which  the  full  scores  of  the  two  ‘ Iphigenies,' 
with  a portrait,  and  preface  in  three  languages, 

* Alceste,  ’ ‘Armide,*  ‘Echo  et  Xarcisse,’  the 

* Prologo  * of  1767,  and  4 Orphee  ’ have  appeared 
at  present.  For  those  who  wish  to  study  the 
physiognomy  of  this  diplomatic  composer,  im- 
petuous artist,  and  amusingly  vain  man,  there 
are  the  engravings  of  Miger 1 and  Sichling  from 
the  portrait  painted  by  Duplessis  in  1775, 
Saint  Aubin's  engraving  from  Houdon’s  cele- 
brated bust,  and  Philippcaux’s  from  the  picture 
painted  by  Houdeville.  There  is  a full-length 
statue  of  Gluck  by  Cavelier  in  the  Opera  House 
in  Paris.  Under  Miger’s  portrait  are  the  words 
of  Pythagoras,  4 He  preferred  the  Muses  to  the 
Sirens,’  words  applied  to  him  by  Wieland,and, 
as  such,  in  striking  contrast  to  the  many  bitter 
remarks  of  earlier  German  critics. 

Before  summing  up  our  opinion  of  Gluck’s 
works  as  a whole,  wo  have  only  to  remark  that, 
according  to  Fetis,  he  failed  in  symphony 
proper,  and  was  by  no  means  distinguished  as 
a composer  of  sacred  music.  [A  list  of  extant 
‘symphonies ' (i.e.  overtures),  trios,  sonatas,  a 
concerto,  and  a quartet,  is  given  in  the  Queilcn- 
Lexiton .]  He  wrote  a portion  of  an  oratorio, 
*11  Convito  di  Baldassare,’  and  for  the  church 
the  psalm  ‘ Domine,  Dominus  noeter  ’ for  choir 
and  orchestra,  a ‘ Do  profundis  * for  the  same 
(engraved),  an  ‘ Ave  verum  ’ and  * Tantum  ergo  ’ 
for  four-part  choir  with  organ,  and  a part  of 
the  cantata  4 Le  Jugement  dernier,*  completed 
by  Salieri.  [Seven  odes  by  Klojwtock  set  for 
voice  and  harpsichord  accompaniment,  were 
printed  in  Vienna  (1787),  Berlin,  Copenhagen, 
and  elsewhere  ; the  Gottingen  Mmenalmanach 
for  1774-75  contains  eight  songs.] 

Gluck’s  fame  therefore  rests  entirely  on  his 
dramatic  compositions.  Padre  Martini  said  that 
he  combined  in  the  musical  drama  ‘all  the 
finest  qualities  of  Italian,  and  many  of  those 
of  French  music,  with  the  great  beauties  of  the 
German  orchestra  ’ — in  other  words,  he  created 
cosmopolitan  music.  He  was  not  satisfied  with 
introducing  a correct  style  of  declamation,  and 
banishing  false  and  useless  ornaments  from  the 
stage  ; and  yet  if  he  had  merely  carried  to  per- 
fection the  work  begun  by  Lullv  and  Rameau  ; 
if  his  efforts  hail  been  limited  to  removing  the 
harpsichord  from  the  orchestra,  introducing  the 
harp  and  trombones,  employing  the  clarinets, 
•coring  with  skill  and  effect,  giving  more  im- 
portance and  interest  to  the  overture,  and 

• An  «t»*hlng  of  thie  by  t*  R*t  form*  the  frontispiece  to  Part  IV. 
of  UjMte  i admirable  Sibiivt fetyw*  mmirnle  du  ThMtr * <U  FOp 4n*. 
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employing  with  such  magic  effect  the  artifice  of 
momentary  jiauses  to  vary  or  emphasise  speech 
in  music, — if  he  had  done  no  more  than  this  he 
would  have  earned  our  gratitude,  but  he  would 
not  in  that  case  have  been  one  of  the  monarchs 
of  art.  What  then  did  he  accomplish  that  was 
so  extraordinary  ? He  grasped  the  idea  that 
the  mission  of  music  was  not  merely  to  afford 
gratification  to  the  senses,  and  he  proved  that 
the  expression  of  moral  qualities  is  within  her 
reach.  He  disdained  all  such  tricks  of  the 
trade  as  do  not  appeal  to  the  heart, — in  fact  he 
4 preferred  the  Muses  to  the  Sirens.’  He  aimed 
at  depicting  historic  or  legendary  characters 
and  antique  social  life,  and  in  this  work  of 
genius  he  put  into  the  mouth  of  each  of  his 
heroes  accents  suited  to  their  sentiments,  and 
to  the  spirit  of  the  times  in  which  they  lived. 
He  mado  use  of  the  orchestra  to  add  to  the 
force  of  a dramatic  situation,  or  (in  one  noble 
instance)  to  contrast  external  repose  with  the 
internal  agitation  of  a remorseful  conscience. 
In  a word,  all  his  French  operas  show  him  to 
have  been  a noble  musician,  a true  poet,  and  a 
deep  thinker. 

Like  Corneille  he  has  endowed  France  with 
a series  of  sublime  tragedies  ; and  if  the  author 
of 4 Lc  Cid,’  4 Les  Horaces,’  ‘Cinna,’  4 Polyeuete,’ 
and  4 Pompee  ’ may  be  justly  reproached  with 
too  great  a preference  for  Lucan  and  Seneca, 
there  is  perhaps  also  cause  for  regret  that  Gluck 
was  too  much  influenced  by  the  declamatory 
school  then  prevalent  in  France.  But,  like  the 
father  of  French  tragedy,  how  nobly  has  he 
redeemed  an  occasional  inflation  or  monotony, 
a few  awkward  phrases,  or  trifling  inaccuracies  of 
style ! There  is  another  point  of  resemblance 
between  these  two  men,  whose  manly  genius 
was  reflective  rather  than  spontaneous  ; all 
their  works  have  in  common  the  element  of 
grandeur,  but  they  differ  from  one  another  in 
physiognomy,  form,  and  character.  The  influ- 
ence of  such  Art  as  theirs  is  anything  but 
enervating  ; on  the  contrary  it  elevates  and 
strengthens  the  mind,  and  is  thus  placed 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  caprices  of  fashion  or 
the  attacks  of  time.  o.  c. 

The  following  summary  of  Gluck’s  dramatic 
works,  with  the  dates  of  first  performances,  is 
based  upon  the  catalogue  of  M.  Wotquenne, 
already  mentioned : — 

Arbiter**,  Milan.  Dee.  ».  1741. 

Deroetrio,  Venti-e.  May  1742- 
Drrnofoont*.  MlUn.  Dec.  art.  1742. 

Artamene.  Creina.  1743. 

Sofnnluho.  Milan.  Jan.  13.  1744. 

La  Finta  Schlara  (In  oolUbnroUoni.  Venice.  Slay  1744. 

Iliernieatm.  Turin.  Oct.  1744. 
roto,  Turin.  Dec.  38.  1744. 

Ippnllto.  Milan,  Jan.  31.  1743. 

U Caduta  de'  Giunnti,  Loudon,  Jan.  7,  1748. 

Artntnroe  iniwfltUhl.  London,  March  4.  1748. 

L None  d*  Krcolt  « d'  K*w.  Dreaded,  June  29.  1747. 

Semiramide  rlconotduU.  Vienna.  May  14,  174m. 

U Contest*  de'  Kami,  Copenhagen,  April  9.  1740. 

Kiln.  Prague.  17 VI. 

La  Clemenjta  di  Tito.  Kaple*.  Nov.  4,  173X 
lmlpila,  Prague.  1792. 

!.«•  Cl  neat.  Hchiknbrunn,  Sept.  94.  1734. 

La  Dutirn,  Leveiuhtirg.  May  6.  1733. 

L’  Ortauo  della  China  ibollet'.  Vienna,  17W. 
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Alnuaindra  iballet),  Luxemburg,  1755 

I*-»  Atnoura  cliampAlrra  (<luuhtful>.  MchOnhrunn.  1755. 

I.’  Innoccuia  gratitlcata,  Vlvnua,  D»c.  8,  1765. 

Autlguiio.  Rome.  Feb.  V,  1736. 

11  Re  Pastor*.  Vtanin.  l»ec.  8.  1736. 

L«  iHyuinement  pastoral  (doubtful I,  HchOubrunti,  17. 'A 
Le  ChTnota  jj..ll  on  Franc*  uluuhtfuli.Laxrinburg,  1756. 

L ilt  de  Merlin.  achdnbruim,  Oct.  3.  1768. 

I<»  KatMe  KocUvo.  Hchttnhruun,  1728. 

L’Arbre  ritchant4.  Bchttnbrunn.  Oct.  3,  176®. 

I a-  DUble  6 quatre  (doubtful),  Luxemburg.  172®. 

CytMre  AaiUgfo,  Schwrtxlngcn,  173®. 

Tetlde,  Vlmu,  Oct.  8.  1780. 

L'lvrogne  corrlgt,  Bcbtabrunn.  1780. 

Le  Oil  dnpd.  HchOnbrunn,  1781. 
lKu»  J tin u i ballet*.  Vienna.  1781. 

Orfoo  ed  Kurldlce,  Vienna.  Oct.  6.  17*2. 

II  Trfonfo  di  Clella,  BolugiM.  May  U.  17*3. 

1a*  Rencontre  imprtvoe.  Vienna,  Jan.  1764. 

II  PviuMo  fiuiifuw,  HchOnbruim,  Jan.  114.  1765. 

Telemacco.  Vienna.  Jan.  30.  1765. 

La  Corona,  Vienna.  17*6  (not  performed). 

FfolagO,  Florence.  Feb.  22.  1767. 

Alcest*.  Vienna,  Dtc,  1*.  1767. 

L«  Feat*  d Apollo,  Farina.  Aug.  24,  17*0. 

Paridn  «l  Elena,  Vienna.  Nor.  30.  1770. 

Iphigeuie  en  Aullde.  Pari*.  April  18.  1774. 

Orpbee  et  Eurydlo*.  Fari*.  August  2.  1.  .4. 

L'Arbre  (BduuiU,  Versatile*.  Feb.  27,  1775. 

CytMn  AMlcyee  (revtaedl.  Faro.  August  1.  1775. 

A lent* , Faria.  April  21.  177*. 

Artnlde.  Faria.  Kept.  23.  1777. 

Iphigriiie  en  Taurlde.  Faria.  May  18,  177®. 

Echo  et  NarrUee.  Fari*.  Kept,  *1.  177®. 

A ballet.  'HciutrainU.Vbich  appeared  In  1785.  ia  probably  apocryphal. 
Cantata.  * The  Laet  Judgment,1  finished  by  Halleii,  1*  in  Jlrt,  In  the 
Oeaellachaft  der  Mnaikfreunde  at  Vienna.  Iu  the  aame  library 
are  eleven  symphonies  or  overture*,  and  a atring  quartet. 

Seven  Ole*  of  Klopatock  for  voice  and  clavier  were  published  In 
1787  at  Vienna. 

A symphouy  for  aix  Instrument*.  dated  Venice.  1746.  ia  In  the  Court 
Library  at  Vienna,  whore  there  are  aim  two  other  symphonic*. 
The  Bruaaela  Conservatoire  poms***  three  symphonies,  and  there 
ia  a concerto  for  flute  and  strings  at  Carlaruhe. 

Helen  Irina  for  two  violina  and  !*»»»  were  publUhnd  In  Loudon  by 
Simpson.  arid  aix  sonata*  for  the  same  luatruiuenta.  by  the 
Mine  publiaher.  In  1746. 

A quartet  ia  in  the  Goacllacbaft  der  Muaikfrrnnde  at  Vienna. 

An  orchestral  march  am]  an  tmpublDbod  aonata  are  mention*]  In 
WoUiuenue  a catalogue. 

GNECCO,  Francesco,  according  to  F^tis, 
was  born  in  1769  at  Genoa,  became  a pupil  of 
Mariani,  musical  director  of  the  Sistine  Chapel 
and  of  the  Cathedral  of  Savona,  and  died  in  1810 
at  Milan.  According  to  Rcgli  and  P&loschi, 
Gnecco  was  born  in  1780,  was  a pupil  of  Cima- 
rosa,  and  died  in  1811  at  Turin.  Gnecco  com* 
posed  several  operas,  both  serious  and  comic, 
of  which  two  only,  we  believe,  have  ever  been 
performed  out  of  Italy,  viz.  ‘Carolina  e Fi- 
landro,’  1798,  at  the  Italian  0|K?ra  iu  the  Salle 
Favart,  Paris,  Oct.  11,  1817  (Castii  Blaze),  and 
* La  Prova  d’un  opera  seria,’  opera  buffa  in  two 
acts,  libretto  by  the  comjwser,  produced  at  Milan, 

1805,  and  at  the  Salle  Louvois,  Paris,  Sept.  4, 

1806,  with  Signora  Canavassi  and  Barilli.  This 
last  opera  was  a great  success,  and  enjoyed  con- 
siderable jiopularity.  It  was  thrice  revived  in 
Paris,  viz.  in  1810,  in  1831  with  Malibran  and 
Lablacbe  ; on  Oct.  28,  of  the  same  year,  with 
Pasta  ; and  on  Nov.  20  it  was  played  with  the 
first  act  of  ‘ Tancrodi  ’ on  the  occasion  of  Mali- 
bran’s  last  appearance  in  Paris.  In  1834  it  was 
reduced  to  one  act.  ‘ La  Prova  ’ was  produced 
June  23,  1831,  at  the  King’s  Theatre,  with 
Pasta,  Curioni,  Lablache,  and,  thanks  to  the 
last-named  singer,  became  popular.  It  was  re- 
vived iu  one  act  July  3,  1854,  with  Lablache, 
Viardot-Garcia,  Stigelli,  and  Konconi,  and  was 
last  produced  on  June  18  and  19,  1860,  at  Her 
Majesty’s,  for  Ciampi,  since  which  it  lias  dis- 
appeared from  the  sUge.  A duet  from  it,  1 0 
guardate  che  figura,’  was  highly  popular  in 


the  concert-room  when  sung  by  Viardot  and 
Tamburini,  and  on  one  occasion  the  former 
made  it  a vehicle  for  imitation  of  the  latter’s 
mannerisms,  which  the  gentleman  by  no  means 
took  in  good  part.  ( Musical  liccoUcdions,  Kev. 
J.  E.  Cox.)  a.  c. 

GOD  SAVE  THE  KING.  The  so-called 
‘National  Anthem  1 of  England,  a tune  in  two 
sections,  the  first  of  six  bars,  the  second  of 
eight. 


!»!;  \ m .?  ^rrfl 

Cod  wvt  our  gra  • clous  King,  Long  live  our 


O Lord  our  Cod,  art**,  Thy  cholceat  gift*  In  rinre 

beat  Ur  hi*  enemies,  On  him  >*c  pleased  t-<  pour. 

And  make  them  fall.  Long  may  lie  reign. 

Confound  their  politic*.  May  he  defend  our  law*. 

Frustrate  their  knavish  tricks.  And  ever  give  u*  rau*e 
tin  Thee  our  hn[v»  »e  fix.  To  slug  w ith  heart  and  voice, 

God  an  ua  all.  God  aave  the  King. 

Its  first  public  perfonnanoe  is  stated  to  have 
been  at  a dinner  in  1740  to  celebrate  the  taking 
of  Portobello  by  Admiral  Vernon  (Nov.  20, 
1739),  when  it  is  said  to  have  been  sung  by 
Henry  Carey  as  his  own  composition,  both  words 
and  music.  The  nearest  known  copy  to  that 
date  is  that  in  the  Harmonia  Anglicana  of 
1742  or.  1743,  as  follows.1  It  is  marked  ‘for 
two  voices,’  but  we  give  the  melody  only. 


God  save  our  Lord  the  King.  Long  live  our 


• - tor  • 1 • cm*.  Hap  py  and  glor  • i • out.  Long  to  rrigu 


0 • ret  u»,  God  save  the  King. 

O Lord  our  God,  arise. 

Scatter  hi*  enemies. 

And  make  them  Tail. 

Confound  their  pdttlrk*. 

Frustrate  Undr  knavish  trick*. 

On  him  our  hope*  are  flx  d. 

O save  u*  all. 

This  is  the  nearest  we  can  arrive  at  to  the. 
original  form  of  the  air  and  words,  and  both  will 
lie  found  somewhat  different  from  those  with 
which  we  are  familiar.  The  fact  that  Henry 
Carey  was  the  author  of  both  is  testified  to 
by  J.  Christopher  Smith,  Handel’s  amanuensis, 
and  by  Dr.  Harington  ; but  forth©  evidence  the 

1 Sw  Chappell's  Popular  Untie  lorig.  *d.).  It.  ?0l 
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reader  must  bo  referred  to  W.  Chappell’s  full 
statement  in  his  Popular  Music  (orig.  ed.), 
j»|>.  694,  695,  and  to  Chrysander’s  Jahrbucher 
(L  287-407).  In  1745  it  became  publicly  known 
by  being  sung  at  the  theatres  as  * a loyal  song 
or  anthem  ’ during  the  Scottish  Rebellion.  The 
1’retender  was  proclaimed  at  Edinburgh,  Sept. 
16,  and  the  first  appearance  of  ‘God  save  the 
King’  was  at  Drury  Lane,  Sept.  28.  For  a 
month  or  so  it  was  much  sung  at  both  Covent 
Garden  and  Drury  Lane  ; Burney  harmonised 
it  for  the  former,  and  Arne  for  the  latter.  Both 
words  and  music  wore  printed,  the  latter  in 
their  present  form,  in  the  Gentleman’ s Magazine, 
Oct.  1745. 

How  far  * God  save  the  King  ’ was  compiled 
from  older  airs  will  probably  never  be  known. 
Several  exist  with  a certain  resemblance  to  the 
modern  tune. 

1.  An  ‘ Ay  re,’ without  further  title,  at  fol. 
98  of  a MS.  book  attributed  to  * Dr.  Jan  Bull,’ 
and  dated  1619.  The  MS.,  formerly  in  pos- 
session of  Pepusch  and  of  Kitchener,  came  into 
the  hands  of  Richard  Clark,  whose  widow  re- 
fused to  allow  it  to  be  seen,  but  the  following 
is  copied  from  a transcript  of  Sir  Q.  Smart's:1 — 


This  is  in  two  strains  of  six  and  eight  liars, 
and  besides  its  general  likeness  it  has  both  the 
rhythm  and  the  melody  of  the  modern  air  in 
the  first  four  bars  of  the  second  straiu  ; but  the 
minor  mode  makes  an  essential  difference  in 
the  effect. 

A piece  entitled  1 God  save  the  King  ’ occurs 
in  the  same  MS.,  fol.  56,  but  this  is  founded 


on  the  phrase 


and  has 


no  resemblance  whatever  to  the  national  melody. 

2.  A Scotch  carol,  ' Remember,  0 thou  man,' 
in  Ravenscroft’s  ‘Melisuiata,’  1611. 


Aud  I dbl  what  I no.  then-fore  n ■ |*ut. 


1 ftiaUdbyW.  1L  Cummlng*  i JVw.  May  1878N  Th**taarp* 


This  is  the  air  on  the  ground  of  which  1 God 
save  the  King  ’ is  sometimes  claimed  for  Scot- 
land. It  is  in  two  strains  of  eight  bars  each, 
and  has  the  rhythm  and  melody  of  the  modern 
tune  in  the  first  and  third  bars  of  the  second 
strain.  But  it  is  in  the  miuor. 

3.  A ballad,  ‘ Franklin  is  fled  away ' (first 
printed  in  1669), 


Frankllti  Is  fled  a-way,  O bun*.  O hou  I 


. r.1 

In  whom  my  joy*  do  end,  O hurt*.  O hone! 


Franklin,  my  heart's  delight,  *luce  kut  he  took  hi*  flight. 


Bid*  now  the  world  good  night,  O bone,  O bond 


4.  A piece  in  1 A Choice  Collection  of  Lessons 
for  the  Harpsichord  or  Spinnet,  composed  by  the 
late  Mr.  Henry  Purcell,’  1696. 


Here  the  similarity  is  confined  to  the  recurring 
rhythm  in  the  first  and  third  bars  of  each  section. 

Thus  the  rhythm  and  phrases  of ‘God  save 
the  King,1  and  even  the  unequal  length  of  the 
two  strains  (its  most  essential  peculiarity),  had 
all  existed  Wore.  So  also  did  some  of  the 
phrases  of  the  words.  ‘ God  save  the  king’  is 
found  in  the  English  Bible  (Coverdnle,  1535), 
and  as  the  phrase  is  in  no  sense  a rendering  of 
the  Hebrew  words,  which  literally  are  ‘ Let  the 
king  live,’  it  seems  to  follow  that  the  phrase 
must  have  been  employed  in  the  translation  as 
one  familiar  to  English  readers.  Frouile  has 
also  quoted  a watchword  of  the  navy  as  early 
as  1545 — ‘God  save  the  king,’  with  the  coun- 
tersign ‘ Long  to  reign  over  us  ’ {Hid,  chap, 
xxil).  ‘God  save  King  James’  is  the  refrain 
of  a ballad  of  1606  ; and  ‘God  save  Charles  the 
king,  Our  royal  Roy,  Grant  him  long  to  reign, 
In  jieace  and  joy,’  is  the  owning  of  another 
ballad  dating  probably  from  1645. 

Both  words  and  tune  have  been  considerably 
antedated.  They  have  been  called  4 The  very 
words  and  music  of  an  old  anthem  that  was 
sung  at  St.  James’s  Chajiel  for  King  Janies  the 

th*r*  given  nr*  ontltUd  from  tbr  flguattir*;  u Dr.  Cummlng*  mr- 
uiL**w,  with  gr*»t  probability,  that  they  war*  a<l«l*4  after  Bull  * 
Urn*. 
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Second'  (Victor's  letter,  Oct.  1745).  Dr.  Arne 
is  reported  to  have  said  that  it  was  a received 
opinion  that  it  was  written  for  the  Catholic 
Chapel  of  James  1 1.  This  is  the  date  given  it  by 
Barney  in  Rees's  Cydoptedia  (Chappell,  p.  694), 
and  Dr.  Benjamin  Cooke  had  heard  it  sung  to 
the  words  ‘Great  James  our  King.'  But  Dr. 
Cooke  was  not  bom  till  1734,  and  his  ‘James  ’ 
must  have  been  (James  III.)  the  Pretender.  And 
as  to  the  Catholic  Chapel  of  Janies  II.,  to  have 
been  sung  there  it  must  surely  have  been  in 
Latin,  of  which  certainly  no  traces  are  found 
Jbut  see  below]. 

Lully’s  (1633-87)  claim  to  the  tune,  some- 
times put  forward,  rests  on  the  Souvenirs  de, 
la  Marquise  de  Crequi , which  is  now  known 
to  be  a mere  modern  fiction.  The  tune,  how- 
ever,  quickly  crossed  the  Channel.  It  is  found 
in  La  Lire  Ma^onne  ...</«  VignoUcs  et  du  Buis 
. . . a la  Haye  as  early  as  1766,  and  it  is  worth 
noting  that1  the  first  liar  has  there  taken  its 
present  form,  and  that  the  close  is  as  follows  : — 


It  was  adopted  as  the  Danish  National  Air,  to 
a version  made  by  Harries,  beginning  ‘ Heil 
Dir,  dem  liebenden,'  and  was  expressly  stated 
to  have  been  written  for  the  melody  of  * God 
save  great  George  the  King.’  (Flensburger 
Wochcnblalt , Jati.  *27,  1790.)  The  Berlin 
form,  beginning  ' Heil  dir  im  Siegerkranz,'  is 
by  Balthasar  Gerhard  Schumacher,  ami  was 
published  in  the  Spencrsche  Zeitung,  Berlin, 
Dec.  17,  1793.  See  a paper  by  A.  Hoffmann 
von  Fallersleben  in  his  Findlinge,  Leipzig, 
1859. 

W.  Chappell  quoted  more  than  one  additional 
occasional  stanza  as  well  as  parody  of  * God  save 
the  King.'  But  jierhaps  none  are  so  curious 
as  the  extra  stanza  which  is  said  to  have  been 
sung  at  Calais  at  the  banquet  given  in  honour 
of  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  when,  as  Lord  High 
Admiral  of  England,  he  took  Louis  XVIII. 
across  the  Channel : — 

Owl  sav*  noble  Clarence. 

Who  brings  her  king  to  France, 

God  an  vp  Clarence  ! 

He  maintain*  the  glory 
Of  the  Hritiah  navy, 

O God  make  him  happy ! 

God  save  Clarence ! 

The  tune  was  a great  favourite  with  Weber. 
He  introduced  it  into  his  Cantata  ' Kaiupf 
und  Sieg’  (No.  9)  and  his  ‘Jubcl  Ouvcrtiire,’ 
and  has  twice  harmonised  it  for  four  voices — in 
D and  B?  (both  MS. — Jsihns,  Nos.  247,  271). 
With  Beethoven  it  was  at  least  equally  a 
favourite.  He  wrote  seven  variations  on  it  for 
Piano  (in  C;  1804),  arranged  it  for  solo  and 
chorus  with  accompaniment  of  pf.,  violin,  and 
violoncello  (B.  k H.  No.  259),  and  introduced 

* If  the  tun*  W »llk*  In  th*  lit  ami  2ml  11712)  edition*.  S«« 
Tapjwrt  la  Mm.  Woe^eiOltUt,  Aaguit  31.  1077. 


it  into  his  Battle  Symphony  ; apropos  of  the 
latter  the  following  words  are  fouud  in  his 
journal : * I must  show  the  English  a little  what 
a blessing  they  have  in  God  save  the  King  * 
(Nohl,  Beethoven* Feier,  p.  55).  Our  own  Att- 
wood  harmonised  it  in  his  anthem  ‘ I was  glad  ’ 
for  the  coronation  of  George  IV.,  as  he  did  ‘ Rule 
Britannia’  for  the  coronation  of  William  IV. 

Dr.  Cummings  has  published  an  investigation 
of  the  subject  in  the  Musical  Times  (March  to 
August  1878)  more  complete  than  any  preceding 
it ; and  has  expanded  the  article  into  a volume 
[see  below].  I have  only  been  able  to  avail 
myself  of  his  copy  of  Bull's  Ayre,  and  must  refer 
my  readers  to  the  authorities  already  mentioned, 
and  to  an  article  by  Major  Crawford,  in  Julian's 
Dictionary  of  Hymnology , p.  437.  O. 

[In  an  article  originally  intended  for  insertion 
in  the  first  edition  of  this  Dictionary,  Major 
Crawford  inclined  to  the  belief  that  the  song 
was  ‘really  sung  in  James  II.'s  chapel  in  1688, 
and  preserved  in  the  memory  of  the  adherents 
of  the  Stuart  family.’  According  to  this,  it 
came  into  the  hands  of  John  Travers,  who  set 
it  as  a Latin  chorus  for  the  birthday  of  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  and  had  it  performed  in  the 
winter  of  1743-44.  The  words  w’ere  as  follows, 
and  may  represent  the  actual  original  of  the 
hymn : — 

O I)pus  optime ! 

Salvum  nunc  fncito 
ItcilPin  nostrum  ; 

Sit  lacta  victoria. 

Come*  et  gloria, 

Salvum  nunc  tacito, 

To  Dominion. 

Exuiyat  Dominus ; 

liebclie*  riittsipet, 

Et  reprimat ; 

Dobui  con  fundi  to ; 

Fronde*  depellito ; 

In  Te  sit  *it«  sjieg  ; 

O nalva  no*. 

Dr.  Cummings  supports  this  theory  as  to  the 
words,  and  considers  that  the  tune  may  have 
been  an  adaptation  from  Bull's  air,  modified  by 
tradition.] 

Since  the  above  was  written,  no  definite 
solution  of  the  problem  of  the  authorship  of 
either  words  or  music  has  been  made.  Dr. 
Cummings  has  put  his  facts  into  book -form, 
under  the  title  (rod  save  the  King , the  origin  aiut 
history  of  the  music  and  words  of  the  National 
A nlhevi  (Novello,  1902).  In  the  various  articles 
which  appear  from  time  to  time  in  magazines 
and  newsjiapers,  Henry  Carey  still  divides 
aliout  equally  with  Dr.  John  Bull  the  credit  of 
its  composition.  The  present  writer  ventured, 
in  The  Minstrelsy  of  England  (first  series,  1901, 
Bayley  and  Ferguson),  to  broach  a new  theory 
suggesting  the  probability  of  its  comjiosition  or 
its  modern  revival  being  due  to  James  Oswald, 
a Scottish  musician  who  settled  in  London  in 
1742.  Oswald  became  a hack-writer  for  John 
6inq«on,  the  publisher  of  all  early  copies  (with 
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the  exception  of  that  in  The  Gentleman's 
Magazine,  October  1746)  of  the  piece  prior  to 
1747,  the  date  of  Simpson's  death. 

The  arguments  laid  down  are  admittedly  in- 
conclusive, but  suggest  a line  of  inquiry  which 
has  been  hitherto  overlooked.  Briefly  put, 
they  are  to  this  elfect : that  the  claim  for  Carey 
is  untenable,  and  merely  rests  on  two  statements 
made  half  a century  after  the  supposed  events, 
one  being  dependent  on  the  memory  of  a pereou 
as  to  what  song  was  sung  at  a public  dinner 
(after  the  bottles  had  circulated),  and  another 
one  equally  vague  : that  we  have  no  real  know- 
ledge as  to  ‘God  save  the  King’  before  1745  ; 
for  the  date  1742  which  Chappell  gives  for 
Hurmonia  Anglicana  (of  which  work,  by  the 
way,  no  copy  appears  to  be  now  known),  or  the 
same  publication  under  its  later  title  Thesaurus 
Musicus,  is  not  proven  : that  Oswald  was  work- 
ing for  Simpson  and  probably  edited  this  pub- 
lication, and  that  for  some  reason  he  did  not 
wish  to  claim  much  excellent  work,  frequently 
using  a nom  de  plume : that  Oswald  was  ap- 
pointed  chainber-comiKieer  to  George  III.  over 
the  heads  of  better- known  men : and  finally 
that  the  chimes  of  Windsor  Parish  Church, 
which  were  arranged  in  1769  by  Oswald  him- 
self, played  among  other  tunes  ‘God  save  the 
King,’  and  this  is  stated  to  have  been  named  on 
the  dial-plate  ‘ Oswald’s  ’ (misread  ‘ Osweld’s  ’) 
• air.' 

For  fuller  details  of  this  theory  the  reader 
is  referred  to  The  Minstrelsy  of  England  above 
quoted.  Chappell’s  Popular  Music,  Dr.  Cum- 
mings's articles  in  the  Musical  Times,  1878,  and 
his  l>ook  1902,  with  Richard  Clarke’s  Account  of 
the  National  Anthem,  1 822,  will  give  the  inquirer 
all  the  original  matter  that  has  been  collected 
on  the  subject. 

A further  early  copy  of  the  air,  up  to  the 
present  unnoticed,  is  here  appended.  The  tune 
occurs  as  a minuet  in  a country  dance  named 
4 Long  live  the  King’  from  Johnson’s  collection 
of  country  dances,  dated  1748,  but  probably 
issued  in  the  autumn  of  1747. 


Loxo  LIVE  THE  KlUO. 


From  * A Choice  Collection  of  200  Favourite  Country 
Dances,'  vol.  iv.  1748.  Published  by  John  Johnson, 
How  Churchyard. 


Paris,  August  18,  1849,  first  studied  the  violin 
under  Richard  Hammer,  and  entered  the  Con- 
servatoire in  1863,  where  he  studied  harmony 
under  Rebcr : he  conqttted  twice  for  the  Prix 
de  Rome,  but  without  success.  He  then  left 
the  institution  and  joined  several  societies  for 
chamber  music,  in  the  ca}>acity  of  viola  player, 
at  the  same  time  devoting  himself  to  conqiositioii 
with  an  ardour  and  a fertility  which  time  only 
served  to  increase.  He  wrote  numerous  songs, 
of  which  several  arc  most  charming,  a violin 
sonata,  and  a number  of  pieces  for  piano,  some 
very  pretty  ; he  also  orchestrated  with  much 
delicacy  Schumann's  ‘ Kinderaoenen  ' (produced 
in  this  form  at  the  Concerts  du  Clmtelct  in 
1876),  for  at  the  beginning  of  his  career  he 
seemed  to  be  socially  inspired  by  this  master 
l *oth  in  the  concentrated  expression  of  his  songs 
and  in  the  elegant  forms  of  his  piano  pieces. 
Ho  next  produced  more  fully  develoj>ed  com- 
{tositions : two  violin  concertos,  the  second  of 
which,  entitled  Concerto  Romantique,  was 
played  at  the  Concerts  Populaires  by  Mile.  M. 
Tayauin  1876,  and  repeated  several  times  both 
by  her  and  M.  Paul  Viardot ; a trio  for  piano 
and  strings  ; a string  quartet  and  a piano  con- 
certo played  by  G.  Lewita  at  the  Conceits 
Populaires  in  1878.  In  this  year  Benjamin 
Godard,  bracketed  with  Th.  Dubois,  carried  otf 
the  prize  at  the  musical  competition  instituted 
by  the  municipality  of  Paris,  and  his  prize 
composition  ‘ Tasso  ' was  performed  with  much 
success  at  the  Concerts  du  Chdtelet  (Dec.  18, 
22,  and  29,  1878).  This  dramatic  symphony, 
written  on  a poem  by  Grandmougin,  both  the 
words  and  music  of  which  are  inspired  by  the 
‘Damnation  de  Faust,' still  remains  Godard’s 
chief  work,  and  that  upon  which  his  artistic 
reputation  is  most  firmly  founded.  The  com- 
poser here  shows  a real  talent  and  a rare  instinct 
for  orchestration,  though  at  times  his  rhythms 
are  apt  to  become  too  bizarre  and  his  employment 
of  excessive  sonority  too  frequent.  He  also 
possesses  unusual  feeling  for  the  picturesque  in 
music,  and  is  able  at  will  to  strike  the  jioetic 
note  and  to  impart  a vigorous  dramatic  accent. 
With  all  this  we  have  to  notice  an  inconsistent 
mixture  of  Italian  forms  ami  of  totally  opjiosite 
styles,  which  proves  that  the  comj>oser  has  not 
set  before  himself  an  ideal  resulting  from  serious 
reflection.  There  is  also  a tendency  to  employ 
far  too  freely  the  whole  strength  of  the  orchestra, 
and  an  unfortunate  habit  of  contenting  himself 
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with  the  first  idea  that  occurs  to  him  without 
duly  considering  it  in  order  to  enrich  it  in 
orchestration  ; and  lastly — and  this  is  the  com* 
poser's  chief  fault — a too  rapid  productiveness 
and  a too  great  leniency  in  judging  his  own 
works.  After  the  exaggerated  success  of  this 
very  interesting  and  promising  work,  M. 
Godard,  intoxicated  by  praise,  only  produced 
compositions  the  good  qualities  of  which  have 
often  been  obscured  by  too  hasty  workmanship. 
The  most  important  are  ‘ Scenes  Poetiques ' 
(Concerts  du  Chatelet,  Nov.  30,  1879);  a sym- 
phony (Do.  Dec.  26,  1880);  ‘Diane,  po&me 
dramatic} ue ' (Concerts  Populaires,  April  4, 
1880);  ‘Symphonie-ballet’ (Do.  Jau.  15,1882); 
‘Ouverture  dramatique ' (Do.  Jan.  21,  1883); 
‘Symphonie  Gothique'  of  no  interest  (Do.  Nov. 
11,  1883);  ‘Symphonie  Orientale,’  five  descrip- 
tive pieces  on  poems  by  Leconte  de  Lisle,  Aug. 
de  Chdtillon,  Victor  Hugo,  and  Godard  (for  he 
is  himself  a poet  at  times),  the  most  remarkable 
of  which  is  the  piece  called  ‘ Les  Elephants,’ 
cleverly  contrived  to  give  the  effect  of  ponderous 
weight  (Do.  Feb.  24,  1884);  and  lastly  a ‘Sym- 
phonie Legendaire,’  written  partly  for  orchestra 
alone,  partly  for  solo  vocalists,  and  partly  for 
chorus  and  orchestra.  This  libretto,  too,  is  by 
various  poets,  of  whom  Godard  is  one,  and  forms 
on  the  whole  a somewhat  heterogeneous  produc- 
tion, embracing  all  kinds  of  fantastic  parapher- 
nalia, through  which  the  composer  can  revel  in 
descriptive  music  to  his  heart's  content  (Concerts 
du  Chdtelet,  Dec.  19,  1886).  After  the  retire- 
ment of  Pasdeloup,  who  was  a firm  admirer  of 
Godard’s  works,  and  generally  allowed  him  to 
conduct  them  himself,  the  latter  formed  the  idea 
of  reviving  the  Concerts  Populaires  under  the 
name  of  Concerts  Modernes,  but  the  undertaking 
proved  impracticable,  lasting  with  greatdilliculty 
till  the  end  of  its  first  season  (Oct.  1885-April 
1886).  The  suite,  ‘ Lanteme  magique,’  and 
many  of  the  graceful  if  rather  superficial  songs, 
are  the  things  by  which  Godard  is  best  known 
in  England.  A one-act  opera,  ‘ Les  Bijoux  de 
Jeannette,’  was  given  in  Paris  in  1878;  and 
on  Jan.  31,  1884,  Godard  brought  out  at 
Antwerp  a grand  opera„  ‘ Pedro  de  Zalamea,’ 
written  on  a libretto  by  Silvestre  and  Dctroyat, 
but  without  success.  Some  selections  from  it, 
]>erformed  at  concerts  in  Paris,  had  no  better 
fate.  He  subsequently  wrote  three  orchestral 
incidental  pieces  for  Much  Ado  about  Xothing, 
produced  at  the  Odeon,  Dec.  8,  1887.  On 
Feb.  25,  1888,  his  opera  ‘Jocelyn’  was  produced 
at  Brussels  with  moderate  success.  [‘Le  Dante,’ 
in  four  acts,  was  given  at  the  Op^ra  Comique  in 
1890,  and  ‘Jeanne  d’Arc’  in  1891,  the  successful 
* La  Vivandiere 1 being  produced  at  the  Opera 
Comique,  April  1,  1895.  This  is  the  only  one 
of  his  larger  works  as  yet  given  in  England, 
having  been  produced  by  the  Carl  Rosa  Com- 
pany at  Liver |»ool  in  1896,  and  at  the  Garrick 
Theatre,  London,  in  1897.]  He  left  two  graad 


operas,  ‘ Les  Guelphea  ’ and  * Ruy  Bias.  ’ He  died 
at  Cannes,  Jan.  10, 1895.  Godard  had  undoubted 
talent,  and  would  have  had  much  more  success 
had  he  known  how'  to  impose  a stricter  discipline 
upon  his  natural  gifts,  aud  to  judge  his  own  com- 
]>ositions  more  severely,  without  thinking  that 
all  the  productions  of  his  facile  pen  merited  the 
attention  of  the  musical  world.  a.  j. 

GODBID,  William,  the  chief  English  printer 
of  music  from  tyj»e  at  the  middle  of  the  17  th 
century.  He  printed  all  the  musical  works  pub- 
lished by  John  Playford  between  the  years  1658 
and  1678.  In  or  about  this  latter  year  Godbid, 
having  died,  left  his  widow*  Anne,  and  John 
Playford,  junior  (son  of  the  above-named,  and 
apparently  apprenticed  to  Godbid)  in  jtossession 
of  his  printing  works  in  Little  Britain. 

In  1682,  Anne  Godbid  had  died  or  retired,  and 
J.  Playford,  junior,  alone  retained  the  business 
until  his  death  in  1686,  in  which  year  the  plant 
is  advertised  as  for  sale.  Godbid  and  his  suc- 
cessor were  also  particularly  noted  for  general 
learned  and  mathematical  works  in  addition  to 
musical  publications.  Frequently  (following  the 
old  printers’  custom)  initials  only  are  used  on 
the  imprints,  as : — ‘ W.  G.’  or  ‘printed  by  A.  G. 
and  J.  P.’  F.  K. 

GODDARD,  Arabella,  a distinguished 
English  pianoforte  player,  of  au  old  Salisbury 
family,  was  born  at  S.  Servant,  St.  Malo,  Jan. 
12,  1836,  at  the  age  of  six  was  placed  under 
Kalkbrenner  in  Paris,  and  afterwards  had  a few 
lessons  from  Mrs.  Anderson  and  from  Thalberg 
in  England.  She  made  her  first  appearance  in 
public  at  the  Grand  National  Concerts  at  Her 
Majesty’s  Theatre,  of  which  Balfe  was  conductor, 
on  Oct.  23,  1 850,  where  her  style  and  mechanism 
at  once  made  a great  impression.  On  Thai  berg's 
recommendation,  she  was  placed  in  the  hands 
of  Mr.  J.  W.  Davison,  who  led  her  to  the  study 
of  those  great  compositions,  many  of  which  she 
played  in  England  for  the  first  time.  On  April 
14,  1853,  she  made  her  drbut,  and  at  once  fixed 
her  {position  as  a classical  player,  at  the  concert 
of  the  Quartet  Association,  in  Beethoven's  piano- 
forte  sonata  in  Bp,  op.  106.  The  winter  of 
1854  and  the  whole  of  1855  were  }>o&scd  by  Miss 
Goddard  in  Germany  and  Italy.  She  carried 
her  classical  repertoire  with  her  ; played  inter 
alia  at  the  Gewandhaus  Concert,  Oct.  1855  ; ami 
was  received  with  enthusiasm  by  some  of  the 
best  critics  of  Germany.  Returning  to  England, 
she  made  her  first  appearance  at  the  Philhar- 
monic on  June  9,  1856,  in  Sterndale  Bennett's 
Concerto  in  C minor  (then  in  MS.);  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  (in  Moscheles'  Concerto  in  E) 
on  March  13,  1858,  and  at  the  Monday  Popular 
Concerts  on  March  9,  1 859. 

In  1857  and  1858  Miss  Goddard  played  in 
London  all  the  last  sonatas  of  Beethoven  (from 
op.  101  to  111) — at  that  time  almost  absolute 
novelties  to  most  of  her  hearers — as  w ell  as  many 
other  masterpieces  by  dementi,  Dussek,  Mozart, 
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Mendelssohn,  and  other  masters,  either  solo  or 
with  accompaniment  of  stringed  instruments,  in 
addition  to  the  usual  classical  Concertos,  Trios, 
Sonatas,  etc.  In  1 859  she  married  Mr.  Davison, 
who,  as  already  stated,  was  her  real  master  and 
the  former  of  her  taste.  In  1873  Madamo 
Goddard  left  England  for  a lengthened  tour 
through  America,  Australia,  and  India,  return- 
ing in  the  autumn  of  1876,  and  making  her  first 
reappearance  in  two  recitalB  at  St.  James's  Hall 
on  Oct.  12  and  19.  She  appeared  in  London 
at  Sims  Reeves’s  benefit  concert  in  March  1882  ; 
a benefit  concert  was  given  for  her  on  March  9, 

1899,  and  she  became  a Roman  Catholic  in 

1900.  o. 

GODEFROID,  the  name  of  two  brothers 

whose  reputation  was  founded  on  their  skilful 
harp- playing.  Tho  elder,  Jules  Joseph,  was 
bora  at  Namur,  Feb.  23,  1811,  and  wrote 
pieces  for  his  instrument,  as  well  as  two  comic 
operas,  ' Le  diadeste’  and  * La  chasso  royale.' 
He  died  in  Paris,  Feb.  27,  1840.  The  younger 
brother,  Dieudonn6  Joseph  Guillaume  F£lix, 
born  Jnly  24,  1818,  at  Namur,  was  a pupil  of 
the  Paris  Conservatoire,  and  spent  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  in  Brussels.  Besides  numerous 
harp  solos,  etc.,  he  wrote  an  oratorio,  4 La  fille 
de  Saul ' ; two  operas,  4 La  harpe  d’or  ’ and 
4 La  derniere  bataille,’  and  a great  number  of 
drawing-room  pieces  for  the  pianoforte,  which 
enjoyed  great  popularity  in  their  day.  He  died 
at  Villers-sur-Mer,  July  8,  1897.  [Riemann’s 
Lcxikon  ; Baker’s  Bwg.  Diet.] 

GODFREY.  A family  of  English  military 
bandmasters.  Charles  Godfrey,  the  founder, 
was  born  Nov.  22,  1790,  at  Kingston,  Surrey  ; 
[was  a drummer  in  the  First  Royal  Surrey 
Militia] ; in  1813  joined  the  Coldstreams  as  a 
bassoon  player,  and  in  1 825  became  bandmaster, 
a post  which  he  filled  with  honour  till  his  death, 
Dec.  12,  1863,  at  his  house  in  Vincent  Square, 
Westminster,  after  fifty  years’  service.  [He  had 
been  discharged  from  military  engagement  in 
1834,  but  remained  a civilian  bandmaster.] 
He  was  appointed  Musician  in  Ordinary  to  the 
King  in  1831,  and  was  one  of  tho  Court  of 
Assistants  of  the  Royal  .Society  of  Musicians. 
The  first  journal  of  military  music  published  in 
England,  under  the  name  of  Jullien’s  Journal , 
was  arranged  by  Mr.  Godfrey.  His  three 
sons  were  educated  at  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music. 

Daniel,  the  eldest,  born  Sept.  4,  1831,  en- 
tered the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  as  a student  j 
of  the  flute  in  1847,  and  was  bandmaster  of  the  j 
Grenadier  Guards  from  1856  to  1896,  when  he 
formed  a band  of  his  own.  In  1872  he  took  his 
band  to  the  United  States — the  first  visit  of  an 
English  military  band  since  the  Independence. 
He  is  ivell  known  here  and  abroad  by  his  waltzes 
for  military  band — 4 Guards,’  4 Mabel,’  4 Hilda,’ 
etc.  He  died  at  Beeston,  near  Nottingham, 
June  30,  1903. 
vol.  n 


The  second,  Adolphus  Frederick,  born  at 
Westminster  in  1837,  entered  the  Coldstreams 
in  1856,  and  in  1863  succeeded  his  father  as 
bandmaster  of  that  regiment  He  resigned  this 
post  in  1880,  and  died  August  28,  1882. 

Charles,  the  third,  born  Jan.  17,  1839, 
joined  the  Scots  Fusiliers  as  bandmaster  in 
1859  and  left  that  regiment  in  1868  for  a 
similar  position  in  the  Royal  Horse  Guards, 
from  which  he  retired  in  Jan.  1904.  He  is 
professor  of  military  music  at  the  Royal  College 
of  Music,  and  the  Guildhall  School  of  Music. 

Several  of  the  third  generation  of  Godfreys 
have  won  distinction  in  music.  Daniel  Evers 
Godfrey,  L.R.A.M.,  son  of  Daniel,  born  1868, 
was  at  King's  College  School  and  the  Royal 
College  of  Music  (from  1884);  was  conductor  of 
the  London  Military  Band  in  1890  ; and  after 
a tour,  as  conductor  of  an  opera  troupe,  in 
South  Africa  in  1891-92,  settled  at  Bourne- 
mouth, w'here  he  has  raised  the  orchestra  of  the 
Winter  Gardens  to  a high  pitch  of  excellence. 
His  performances  of  the  classics  and  of  modern 
works  show  him  to  be  a conductor  (not  merely 
a bandmaster)  of  very  high  rank,  and  the  Sym- 
phony Concerts,  which  he  has  directed  since 
their  foundation  in  1894,  have  an  important 
influence  on  national  as  well  as  on  local  music. 
He  was  appointed  resident  musical  adviser  to 
tho  Corporation  in  1895,  and  subsequently 
manager  of  the  Winter  Gardens.  (Seo  Sym- 
phony Concerts.) 

Three  sons  of  Charles  Godfrey,  junior,  have 
also  shown  remarkable  ability : Arthur  Eu- 
gene Godfrey,  born  Sept.  28,  1868,  was  a 
chorister  at  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  in  1877-83, 
studied  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  in 
1883-89,  gaining  various  prizes,  and  becoming 
an  associate  of  the  Academy  ; he  has  won  ex- 
perience as  a theatrical  conductor,  and  a string 
quartet,  songs,  etc.,  give  evidence  of  consider- 
able talent.  He  has  written  much  incidental 
music  for  plays,  and  his  musical  comedy,  4 Little 
Miss  Nobody,’  w'os  produced  with  great  success 
at  the  Lyric  Theatre,  and  ran  for  over  six 
months,  from  Sept.  1898.  He  was  musical  ad- 
visor to  Messrs.  Robert  Cocks  & Co.,  and  is  now 
manager  of  Messrs.  Hopwood  k Crew,  Ltd.  Ho 
is  a clever  accomi>anist.  Charles  George  God- 
frey, l>orn  in  London,  Dec.  1866,  was  educated 
at  St.  Paul’s  School,  and  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Music,  and  got  his  first  experience  of  mili- 
tary music  as  occasional  substitute  for  his 
father.  He  has  been  successively  organist  of 
St.  John’s  Church,  Wapping ; bandmaster  to 
tho  Corps  of  Commissionaires  (1887) ; con- 
ductor of  the  military  band  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  1889-97.  In  the  seasons  of  1897  and 
1898  he  was  conductor  at  the  Pavilion  Gardens, 
Buxton  ; and  at  Easter,  1899,  was  appointed 
musical  director  at  the  Spa,  Scarborough,  a 
post  he  still  fills  with  distinction  and  success. 
He  conducts  an  orchestra  in  the  spring  and 
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autumn  in  the  Grand  Hall,  and  a military 
band  in  the  gardens  in  the  summer.  He  has 
arranged  much  music  for  military  band,  aud 
has  written  some  orchestral  pieces.  Herbert 
A.  Godfrey,  born  1869,  was  educated  at 
Christ’s  Hospital  and  the  Royal  School  of  Art 
(1884-86);  he  joined  the  Crystal  Palaco  Mili- 
tary Rand  in  1889,  solo  cornet,  and  became  its 
conductor  in  1897,  after  obtaining  experience 
as  a conductor  at  Folkestone  in  1895  and  1896. 
His  works  include  marches  and  piices  d' occasion, , 
as  well  as  a complete  ballet,  ‘The  Home  of  the 
Butterflies,*  1901.  [Information  from  Brit. 
Mus.  Biog.y  etc.]  M. 

GODO  WSKY,  Leo  fold, distinguished  pianist, 
was  born  at  Wilna,  in  Russian  Poland,  Feb.  13, 
1870,  where  his  father  was  a physician.  When 
but  three  years  of  age  Godowsky  began  to  show 
signs  of  rare  musical  aptitude,  so  that  on  its  early 
and  rapid  development  it  was  decided  that  he 
should  follow  a musical  career.  Many  of  his 
juvenile  attempts  at  original  composition,  made 
at  this  time,  have  since  been  utilised  by  Godowsky. 
His  first  public  appearance  as  a pianist  occurred 
in  his  native  town  in  1879,  his  success  being  so 
emphatic  that  a tour  through  Poland  and  Germany 
was  there  and  then  decided  upon  for  him.  At 
thirteen  years  of  age,  by  the  generosity  of  a 
rich  Konigsberg  banker,  he  was  able  to  enter 
the  Hochschule  in  Berlin,  W’here  his  masters 
were  Bargiel  and  Rudorff.  There  he  remained 
two  years,  and  in  1884  made  his  first  American 
tour,  in  conjunction  with  Ovido  Musin,  the 
violinist  Two  years  later  he  returned  to  Europe 
and  became  a pupil  in  Paris  of  Saint- Saens. 
Then  followed  a tour  in  France  and  a visit  to 
London,  in  1887  and  1888,  wiiere  ho  was  com- 
manded to  appear  at  the  British  Court  In 
1890  he  returned  to  America  in  consequence 
of  his  English  success.  There  he  married  in 
1901  Miss  Frieda  Saxe,  and  returned  for  a 
tour  to  Euro]>e  ; but  subsequently  he  made  his 
home  successively  in  New'  York,  Philadelphia, 
and  Chicago  (where  he  was  director  of  the  Con- 
servatoire), and  toured  through  the  States  and 
Canada.  On  Dec.  6,  1900,  Godowsky  appeared 
in  Berlin,  and  set  the  seal  upon  his  fame  by  a 
aeries  of  fine  ]>erformancc8,  which  placed  him  in 
the  front  rank  of  con  tern  porary  pianists,  a j*o»i- 
tion  he  still  continues  not  only  to  occupy  but 
to  strengthen.  As  u pianist  lie  is  a master  of 
tone -gradation,  he  has  an  exquisite  touch,  and 
excels  in  the  simultaneous  manipulation  of  many 
themes.  The  list  of  his  compositions  is  not  large, 
but  it  is  in  some  ways  the  most  important 
addition  to  the  literature  of  pianoforte  technique 
since  Liszts  compositions  were  produced.  His 
fifty  studies  on  Chopin’s  ‘Etudes’  are  really 
original  compositions,  not  mere  transcriptions, 
and  are  full  of  merit.  He  himself  has  written  a 
number  of  concert  studies — opp.  11,  12,  and  14, 
and  sundry  smaller  works,  as  the  polonaise  in  C, 
Minuet  in  F,  a couple  of  concert  Vaises,  and  some 


songs  ; a Toccata,  op.  13 ; three  Pieces,  op.  15  ; 
and  four  pieces,  op.  16.  n.  u.  L. 

OOTTKKDAMMEKUNG.  The  fourth  and 
last  section  of  Wagner’s  Ring  des  Nibelungen 
(which  see)  first  ]>erformed  at  Bayreuth,  August 
17,  1876.  g. 

GOETZ,  Hermann,  bom  at  Konigsberg,  Dec. 
17,  1840,  showed  remarkable  musical  powers  in 
early  life,  but  was  not  regularly  taught  music 
(he  took  some  lessons  from  L.  Kohler)  until  he 
was  at  the  University  of  Konigsberg,  when  he 
decided  to  adopt  the  career  of  a musician,  and 
placed  himself,  in  1860,  at  the  Stern  Conserva- 
toiium  in  Berlin,  under  Bulow  for  piano,  and 
Ulrich  for  conqtosition.  In  1863  he  was  ap- 
pointed organist  at  Winterthur,  and  moved  to 
Zurich  in  1867,  but  retained  the  Winterthur  ap- 
]K>intmentuntil  1870,  when  ill-health  compelled 
liim  to  resign  the  post  He  devoted  himself  to 
the  composition  of  an  opera,  the  libretto  of  w hicb 
was  based  by  J.  V.  Widmann  on  The  Taming 
of  the  Shrew,  and  called  * Der  Widerspanstigcn 
Zah ruling.’  After  innumerable  disappointments, 
the  composer  at  last  had  the  good  fortuue  to 
take  his  work  to  Ernst  Frank,  who  was  then 
ca]>ellmeister  at  Mannheim.  With  character- 
istic sympathy  and  insight  the  eminent  con- 
ductor saw*  that  tire  opera  had  all  the  elements 
of  success,  and  it  was  produced  under  his  direc- 
tion at  Mannheim,  on  Oct.  11,  1874.  Its 
success  was  immediate  and  decisive.  In  Feb. 
1875  it  was  played  at  Vienna,  and  made  its  way 
to  Leipzig,  Berlin,  and  the  other  iin]>ortant 
German  operatic  centres.  It  was  published  in 
an  English  version  by  Augeuer  ic  Co.  in  London, 
minutely  analysed  in  the  Monthly  Musical  Record 
in  1878,  and  produced  at  a matinee  at  Drury 
Lane,  Oct.  12,  1878.  In  1880  it  was  revived 
by  the  Carl  Rosa  Company  at  Her  Majesty’s 
Theatre,  when,  as  on  many  former  occasions  in 
Germany,  Mile.  Minnie  Hauk,  who  undertook 
the  principal  part,  substituted,  for  the  finest 
number  of  the  work,  the  splendid  septet  in  the 
last  act,  an  ineffective  vocal  waltz  which  the  com- 
poser hail  reluctantly  consented  to  write  for  her. 

The  fame  of  the  opera  brought  Goetz’s  other 
works  into  prominence  ; they  were  not  exten- 
sive, but  they  possess  such  individuality  of 
conception,  and  such  beauty  of  style,  that  they 
were  not  long  in  finding  enthusiastic  admirers, 
some  of  whom  went  so  far  as  to  comjwre 
Goetz  with  Brahms,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
latter.  The  most  important  of  the  early  com- 
positions is  the  symphony  in  F,  a work  of  last- 
ing beauty,  and  one  that  well  deserves  a place 
in  every  classical  repertory.  'Die  choral  setting 
of  Schiller’s  ‘ Nanie,'  op.  10,  and  the  (posthum- 
ous) setting  of  Psalm  cxxxvii.  for  soprano  solo, 
chorus,  and  orchestra,  were  the  first  c f Goetz's 
non-opcratic  w'orks  to  make  thtir  way  in  England. 
The  latter  was  given  first  here  by  the  London 
Musical  Society,  June  27,  1879.  The  chamber 
coin]K>sitions,  which  include  a trio  and  a quintet 
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for  piano  and  strings  (the  latter  work  including 
a double  bass),  the  piano  sonata  for  four  hands, 
and  the  concerto  for  piano  and  orchestra,  are 
marked  by  very  high  qualities.  Whether  from 
failing  health,  or  from  some  other  cause,  Goetz's 
second  ojiera,  ‘Francesca  da  Rimini,’  produced 
at  Mannheim,  Sept.  30, 1877,  after  thecomposer’s 
death,  was  not  on  a level  with  his  first.  Two 
of  the  three  acts  were  finished,  and  the  third 
sketched,  by  the  composer,  at  whoso  request  his 
friend  Frank  finished  the  score,  and  directed 
the  |>erformanee.  Goetz  had  died  on  Dec.  3, 
1876,  nearly  ten  months  before  its  production. 

Goetz  is  often  quoted  as  an  instance  of  a 
brilliant  career  cut  short  by  an  early  death  ; but 
if  we  think  of  the  work  of  certain  masters  who 
only  lived  to  about  the  same  age,  such  as  Purcell, 
Mozart,  and  Mendelssohn,  we  shall  easily  realise 
that  the  reason  must  be  sought  elsewhere  for 
the  undoubted  fact  that  Goetz’s  music  has  not 
taken  so  important  a place  in  history  as  it  was 
at  one  time  expected  to  take.  Few  as  his  works 
are,  it  is  evident  to  the  most  cursory  reader  of 
his  scores  tliat  already  there  are  signs  of  his 
having  begun  to  repeat  himself,  to  form  a habit 
of  expressing  the  same  sentiment  or  emotion  in 
the  same  way  ; and,  in  short,  that  the  freshness 
of  his  invention  was  beginning  to  get  exhausted. 
In  all,  or  almost  all,  of  his  compositions  we  feel 
that  he  is  at  his  best  in  a tenderly  elegiac  mood  ; 
that  his  music  gives  a picture  of  a life  full  of 
disappointment,  and  proceeds  from  a nature 
quite  unfitted  to  buffot  with  the  world.  It  is 
always  refined,  and  on  occasion  touches  chorda 
of  sincere  and  deep  emotion.  If  the  comic  side 
of  the  Shakespearean  play  on  which  his  most 
successful  work  was  based  seems  altogether  be- 
yond him,  it  must  be  conceded  that  the  musical 
characterisation  of  Katharine  is  a masterpiece  in 
its  way.  It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether 
her  somewhat  querulous  accents  in  the  earlier 
scenes  represent  Shakespeare’s  shrew ; and, 
charming  as  is  the  scene  in  which  she  submits 
herself  and  acknowledges  her  love  for  Petruchio, 
the  sjKsctator  feels  that  in  this  introspective 
melancholy  which  is  tho  prominent  note  of  the 
character,  much  of  the  hearty  animal  spirits  of 
the  original  has  been  lost. 

Goetz  may  perhaps  be  described  as  the 
legitimate  artistic  descendant  of  Schumann, 
though  he  possessed  far  more  than  Schumann’s 
power  of  expressing  himself  freely  and  fully  in 
the  classical  forms,  and  a feeling  for  the  effective 
disposition  of  his  voices  and  instruments  which 
Schumann  only  rarely  attained.  In  the  sym- 
phony there  occurs  one  of  those  haunting  touches 
in  which  both  Schumann  and  Brahms  take 
sj>ecial  delight  ; in  the  second  movement,  a 
charming  intermezzo,  the  horn  gives  out  a call 
which  is  absolutely  appropriate  to  the  char- 
acter of  tho  instrument,  and  which  gives  a 
peculiarly  beautiful  colouring  to  the  whole 
movement.  In  many  places  in  the  quintet,  too, 


the  value  of  the  combination  of  the  stringed 
instruments  chosen  to  acconqiany  the  piano- 
forte— one  violin,  viola,  violoncello,  and  double 
bass — is  fully  felt  Even  in  the  pianoforte 
sonata  for  four  hands  there  are  passages  w hich 
are  so  happily  conceived  for  exactly  this  com- 
bination, that  one  feels  that  no  other  medium 
could  make  precisely  tho  same  effect  He 
was  a thoroughgoing  romantic,  though  he  never 
reached  the  depths  of  lyric  passion  which 
Schumann  knew  so  well  how  to  reflect  in  music. 
For  those  who  do  uot  require  much  variety  or 
contrast  of  musical  emotion,  and  who  can  throw 
themselves  willingly  into  a mood  of  refined 
melancholy,  Goetz's  music  must  have  a per- 
manent charm  of  its  own.  For  further  parti- 
culars the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Zcitschr.  of 
the  Ini.  Mug.  67 g.  iii.  177. 

The  list  of  his  published  works  is  as  follows : — 

Op. 

1.  Trio,  pf.  And  rtr..  In  G minor. 

2.  Thrtf  <**y  pieces  for  piAno  mwl  violin. 

3.  Three  aofif*. 

4.  Rltpetti.  alx  fUlUn  folk-enng*. 

8.  Three  Ktnderlleder  In  Swlaa  dialect. 

A.  quartet,  jjf.  and  *tr.,  K nut  Joe. 

7.  Sine  pianoforte  piece*,  ‘ 1 Matter.' 

H.  Two  pianoforte  M-nutliuu. 

9.  firinphony.  P major. 

10.  Nanle,  for  mixed  choir.  »ul<*  and  orch.  (words  bjr  Schiller}. 

11.  Cantata  for  male  voice*  and  orch.  (word*  by  W.  ilUllcT). 

12.  Six  aonin>  for  aopratio  or  tenor. 

13.  Gcnrwbildei,  *ii  pianoforte  piece*. 

Pimm aural. y ri'auatiRa 

14.  f*.  cxxxvll.  for  aopratio  aulo,  choir  and  orch. 

16.  PrOhIt tig*. uvrrtUre,  fur  orch. 

UL  Quintet,  |>f.  and  *tr.  (with  double  h**a>.  In  C minor. 

17.  Sonata,  for  pianoforte,  four  ban-1*,  in  O minor. 

15.  Concerto  for  piauo.  in  B flat  major. 

ID.  Six  aoiiga. 

■JO.  Pour  won**  for  male  voice  ouartet. 

21.  Seven  for  four-part  ctiom*. 

22.  Violin  concerto  In  O major.  In  one  movement. 

The  two  opera*  above-mentioned  have  no  opu*-nuniber«. 

M. 

GOLDBERG,  Johann  Gottlieb  (or  Tiieo- 
philvs),  bora  at  Konigsberg  about  1720,  was  a 
pupil  of  Seliastian  Bach,  from  1733  to  1746, 
and  one  of  the  most  remarkable  players  on  the 
clavier  and  organ  of  the  middle  of  the  18th 
century.  He  was  brought  to  Bach  from  Kbnigs- 
berg  by  Count  Kaiscrling,  the  Russian  am- 
bassador, of  whose  establishment  he  appears 
to  have  been  a member.  Bach  held  him  up 
os  his  cleverest  and  most  industrious  pupil, 
and  with  reason,  for  to  immense  executive 
power  he  joined  an  extraordinary  facility  of 
improvisation,  and  of  playing  the  most  difficult 
music  at  sight.  His  works  (as  named  by 
Gerber)  are  not  important,  and  remain  in  MS. — 
a motet  and  a psalm  for  voices  and  orchestra  ; 
preludes  and  fugues;  twenty -four  polonaises 
with  variations  ; two  concertos  ; a sonata,  and 
six  trios  for  flute,  violin,  and  bass  — all  ex- 
hibiting a certain  melancholy,  and  strong  indi- 
viduality. During  the  Seven  Years' War  (1 756- 
1 7 63)  he  was 4 Kammermusikus’  to  Count  Briihl. 
Bach’s  Thirty  Variations  were  written  for  Gold- 
berg at  the  request  of  Count  Kaiserling  (in 
exchange  for  a golden  goblet  and  100  louis  d’or), 
and  be  was  accustomed  to  play  them  nightly  to 
the  Count  to  lull  him  to  sleep.  They  are  some- 
times known  as  the  Goldberg  Variations,  o. 
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GOLDBERG,  Joseph  Pasquale,  born  at 
Vienna,  Jan.  1,  1825  ; began  his  career  as  a 
violinist,  as  a pupil  of  Mayaedor,  aud  studied 
counterpoint  and  composition  under  Ritter  von 
Scyfried  at  Vienna.  At  the  age  of  twelve  he 
appeared  at  the  Grand  Redoutensaal,  and  per- 
formed a concerto  in  E minor,  with  orchestra, 
of  his  own  composition,  dedicated  to  Sj»ohr. 
After  a few  years  he  left  Vienna  for  Italy,  and 
played  at  Trieste,  Venice,  Bergamo,  etc.  From 
Italy  he  went  to  Paris,  and  was  then  urged  by 
Rubini  and  Meyerbeer  to  become  a singer  ; he 
received  his  vocal  instruction  from  Rubini  and 
Bordogni,  and  afterwards  from  the  old  Lamperti 
in  Italy.  He  was  engaged  for  three  years  as 
prirno  basso  assoluto  in  the  princijial  theatres 
of  Italy.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  in  1843,  ho 
made  his  debut  at  Padua  in  Donizetti’s  * Regina 
di  Golconda,’  and  met  with  a most  favourable 
reception.  At  Verona  and  Genoa  he  sang  w’itli 
his  sister,  Fanny  Goldberg  Marini,  at  that  time 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  prima  donnas  of 
Italy,  in l * *  4 Maria  di  Rohan.’  But  being  of  a 
serious  and  retiring  disposition,  and  detesting 
the  stage,  he  decided  to  leave  it,  and  returned 
to  Paris  determined  to  sing  only  at  concerts 
and  to  teach  singing.  At  Paris  he  became  a 
favourite,  and  was  on  the  most  intimate  terms 
with  Rossini,  Donizetti,  Chopin,  Halevy,  and 
Thalberg.  In  1847  he  came  to  London  to  fulfd 
a six-weeks*  engagement  with  Jullien.  From 
1850  to  1861  he  made  several  provincial  con- 
cert tours  in  England  with  Grisi,  Alboni,  Mario, 
etc.,  and  then  settled  in  London.  Among  his 
pupils  we  will  name  Giuglini  and  Brignoli, 
Mine.  Gassier,  Mme.  Kabatinsky,  and  his  own 
sister,  Caterina  Goldberg- Strossi,  who  earned  a 
great  success  at  La  Seals,  Milan,  and  at  Barce- 
lona. In  1871  Goldberg  was  commissioned  by 
Correnti,  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  to 
report  uj>on  the  Conservatoires  of  Italy,  and  to 
propose  reforms  in  the  method  of  instruction. 
His  proposals  were  approved  by  Lauro  Rossi, 
the  then  Principal  of  the  Naples  Conservatorio, 
and  have  since  been  put  in  force  throughout 
Italy.  In  consideration  of  these  services  Gold- 
berg was  created  a Knight  of  the  Crow  n of  Italy. 
He  was  the  composer  of  * La  Marcia  Trionfale,' 
which  was  played  by  the  military  bands  when 
the  troops  of  Victor  Emanuel  entered  Rome 
for  the  first  time.  Goldberg  was  for  many  years 
professor  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  and 
also  professor  to  H.R.H.  the  Princess  Louise. 
He  died  in  Vienna,  Dec.  20,  1890.  o. 

GOLDMARK,  Carl,  born  May  18,  1830, » at 
Keazthely  on  the  Plattensee,  Hungary,  his  father 
being  a ‘ cantor  ’ in  the  Jewish  synagogue  there, 
and  too  poor  to  atford  to  give  him  regular  musical 
instruction.  The  village  schoolmaster  taught 

l Tu  th«  useful  little  nunphltt  upon  the  compnarr  by  Otto  Keller 

(Lei  pci*.  H.  Sw/nunm  thecUte  1633  UglrrnM  th*t  of  the  cotnpuMr'a 

birth,  but  the  more  ueuwrmlly  ecreptod  <t»te  U pro»r*i  to  he  comwt 

hjr  the  ctn:um«t»n<w  that  mi  ncwint  ia  riven  of  oarUIn  celebration* 
in  honour  of  hia  aerentleth  birthday,  which  ia  duly  dated  1000. 


him  the  rudiments,  and  ho  entered  the  school 
of  the  ‘ Oedenburger  Musik-Verein  ’ in  1842. 
Here  his  talents,  exhibited  on  the  violin  at  a 
concert  in  the  winter  of  1843-44,  were  remark- 
able enough  to  warrant  his  being  sent  to  Vienna 
to  study  in  earnest  ; and  in  1844-45  he  was  a 
pupil  of  Leopold  Jansa,  entering  the  Conserva- 
torium  in  1847  as  a pupil  of  Bohm  for  violin, 
and  of  Preyer  for  harmony.  Tho  political  dis- 
turbances of  1848  compelled  the  authorities  to 
close  the  institution,  and  Goldmark  was  throwm 
on  his  own  resources.  He  was  engaged  in  the 
theatre-band  at  Raab,  and  on  the  capitulation 
of  the  town  to  the  government  he  was  actually 
led  out  to  be  9hot  as  a rebel.  A friend  of  his 
explained  the  mistake,  and  his  life  was  spared. 
In  1850  he  returned  to  Vienna,  and  worked 
hard  for  the  next  seven  years,  becoming  familiar 
with  all  the  orchestral  instruments,  and  making 
numerous  essays  in  original  composition.  These, 
which  consisted  of  a quartet  for  piano  and 
strings,  an  overture,  a couple  of  songs,  and  a 
psalm  for  soli,  chorus,  and  orchestra,  were  per- 
formed at  a concert  on  March  20,  1857,  when 
the  quartet  was  the  most  favourably  reviewed 
of  the  comjKwitions,  in  the  Wiener  Zcitung. 
After  a couple  of  years  spent  in  further  study  at 
Pesth,  where  another  concert  of  his  works  took 
place  in  1859,  he  returned  for  good  to  Vienna 
in  1860,  and  set  up  as  a pianoforte  teacher. 
By  this  time  he  had  completed  some  of  the 
com|>ositions  which  have  made  his  name  best 
known  throughout  the  musical  world,  such  as 
the  symphony  (or  suite)  called  ‘Landliche  Hoch- 
zeit’  and  the  4Sakuntala*  and  ‘ Pcnthesilea  ’ 
overtures.  Some  piano  pieces,  published  with- 
out opus  numbers  by  Haslinger,  date  from 
this  time,  and,  with  the  works  given  at  the 
concert  of  1857,  correspond  with  the  spaces 
in  the  list  of  numbered  compositions.  The 
4 Sakuntala ' overture,  performed  at  one  of  tho 
Philharmonic  Concerts  in  Vienna  on  Dec.  26, 
1865,  was  at  once  recognised  as  an  important 
work,  and  even  a critic  so  chary  of  his  praise 
as  Hanslick  sj>okc  of  its  wealth  of  orchestral 
colouring,  and  considered  that  the  composer 
had  got  over  his  earlier  love  of  dissonance. 
Goldmark  was  for  a time  & critic  too,  and  ex- 
pressed himself  strongly  in  the  KonatitutionnelU 
Zeitung  in  favour  of  Wagner,  whose  works  he 
had  carefully  studied  so  far  as  they  w’ero  at  that 
time  accessible. 

Almost  ten  years  were  devoted  to  the  com- 
position and  revision  of  his  first  opera  4 Dio 
Konigin  von  Saha,'  in  four  acts,  to  a libretto 
by  Mosentbsl,  a work  which,  produced  March 
10,  1875,  at  the  Hofoper  at  Vienna,  under 
Gericke’s  conductorship,  and  with  a splendid 
cast,  including  Materna,  Wild,  and  Beck,  made 
an  emphatic  success.  It  was  only  natural  that, 
like  so  many  Jews  before  and  after  him,  Gold- 
mark  should  have  thrown  himself  ardently  into 
the  work  of  composing  an  opera  on  a Jew  ish. 
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subject ; but,  apart  from  all  the  patronage 
which  such  a work  was  sure  to  obtain  from  a 
largo  section  of  the  Viennese  public,  there  are 
in  it  remarkably  high  qualities,  and  the  fine 
use  of  oriental  colour,  the  clever  characterisa- 
tion of  the  personages,  and  the  brilliant  effect  of 
the  whole,  deserve  all  the  recognition  they  have 
obtained  all  over  Germany,  and  in  many  towns 
in  Italy,  as  well  as  in  New  York  and  Madrid. 
Up  to  the  present  time  its  scriptural  subject  lias 
prevented  its  production  in  England.  The  habit 
of  slow  workmanship,  and  the  stringent  self- 
criticism  which  caused  him  to  write  the  third 
act  twice  over,  had  much  to  say  to  the  success 
of  the  work  with  the  public,  for  there  are  few 
first  operas  which  show  so  complete  a mastery 
of  stage-craft,  and  in  which  the  dramatic  and 
musical  elements  are  so  deftly  combined.  The 
charge  was  ({icrhaps  inevitably)  brought  against 
it  that  it  ow  ed  too  much  to  Wagner,  and  in  a 
certain  sense  this  is  quite  true,  for  Goldmark 
accepted  the  artistic  tenets  of  Wagner  whole- 
heartedly, although  in  the  invention  and  treat- 
merit  of  his  themes  there  now  seems  very  little 
ground  for  the  accusation.  Another  four  years, 
from  1882,  were  spent  in  the  composition  of  his 
second  opera,  ‘Merlin*  (libretto  by  Siegfried 
Lipiner),  produced  also  at  Vienna,  on  Nov.  19, 
1886,  in  which  the  last  act  was  subjected  to 
thorough  revision  after  the  first  jierformance, 
greatly  to  its  advantage.  The  list  of  Goldmark's 
operas  is  completed  by  ‘ Das  Heimchen  am  Herd’ 
(libretto  by  Willmers,  founded  on  Dickens’s 
CrirX'U  on  the  Hearth ),  produced  at  Berlin,  June  27, 
1 896 ; * Die  Kriegsgefangcne  * produced  at  Vienna, 
Jan.  9,  1899  ; ‘Gbtzvon  Berlichingen  ’ (Pesth, 
1902);  and  ‘Per  Freindling,’  not  yet  performed. 

Goldmark’s  main  characteristics  are  his 
complete  mastery  over  every  kind  of  musical 
effect,  his  wealth  of  melodic  invention,  and  skill 
in  manipulating  his  themes.  If  he  has  never 
sounded  the  deepest  notes  of  human  emotion,  or 
given  the  world  any  passage  of  real  sublimity, 
his  works  have  given  great  pleasure  to  many 
classes  of  musicians,  not  alone  to  the  frequenters 
of  the  opera.  His  orchestral  works  are  always 
effective  and  often  interesting,  and  his  chamber- 
compositions,  notably  his  two  suites  for  piano 
and  violin — made  familiar  to  English  audiences 
by  Sarasate — tell  of  his  early  familiarity  with  the 
violin.  The  list  of  his  works  is  as  follows : — 
©* 

1 4.  VapnbMahwl  wrlf  work*.  Sk*  »boti 
3 * Storm  and  Drang.'  |>umoforU  piece*, 
ft.  Trio  fur  p t.  and  •(ring*. 

7. 

S,  String  qMrtrt  In  B fUL 
V.  String  -juinU-t  In  A minor, 
la  * K^rrnlied  ' fur  chani*. 

11.  Suit*  fur  pUtto  and  violin.  E major. 

12.  Three  piece*  for  pUiwi,  4 hands. 

12.  Or  at  UlM.  'Hakuntala.' 

14.  Two  rhurum  for  male  voice*. 

1J.  • KrOhl  induct*,'  mole  with  arcompt.  of  4 horn*  and  pf. 

K * Me*r*’jwtni«  und  glilcklloh*  Kahrt,’  for  male  voice*  and  horn*. 
17.  Two  ch<<rt*ar*  for  male  voice*. 

15.  Twelre  amp. 

1*.  m-he no  In  K minor  for  orchmtra. 

30.  • rvarh wui-ring.  am*  far  low  vole*, 
a.  F'»or  vmi* 

a lor  pf. , 4 hand*  ; *J*o  for  orchestra. 


33.  ' Frahlinphymne.'  for  alto  eolo.  chanu.  and  orchestra. 

34.  * tin  Fimberthal.'  six  choral  rung*. 

39.  Souata  lu  1>  fur  violin  and  pf. 

3ft.  Symphony  iSinfonlsche  Dichtungi.  ' Die  LindUche  Hochieit.' 

37.  * l>ie  KUolgln  von  Hat*.'  op«r*  lu  4 acta 
3ft.  Violin  concerto  in  A minor. 

23.  Two  NovelleUen,  prelude  and  fugue,  for  pf. 

A).  (Quintet  in  II  flat.  pf.  and  atilng*. 

31.  Overtore,  * Penthtwllra.' 

32.  Holies  front  Wolffs  II  iUter  Jdfrr. 

Trio,  pf.  and  strings. 

34.  Four  Song*. 

S3.  Symphony.  E Sat. 

36.  Overture,  * lin  FiUhllng.' 

37.  Eight  mig*  tor  high  voice. 

38.  Overture.  ‘ I>er  |de*clt«  Prutuetbeua.' 

3p.  Sonata  for  pf.  and  vcello. 

40.  Paalui  call!. 

41.  Two  male  chorus**. 

43.  Two  four -part  snugs  with  pf. 

43.  Suite  lu  K flat.  pf.  and  violin. 

44.  Overture,  'Sappho.' 

43.  Scherzo  1«  A b«r  orchestra. 

49.  Overture,  'In  Italian.' 

Without  opus  numbers  : — 

A symphonic  poem.  ' Zrlnyi,'  and  a second  violin  concerto,  are 
among  Goldmark*  m«*t  recent  works. 

Ojeras  ' Merlin,'  ' lM*  Heimchen  am  Herd.’  ‘Die  Kriegugefan* 
gem-,'  ‘Got*  von  berlichiugeat,*  and  *Der  Fremdllug.'  M. 

GOLDSCHMIDT,  Adalbert  von,  horn 
May  5,  1848,  in  Vienna,  was  originally  in- 
tended for  the  law,  but,  after  passing  his  ex- 
aminations, preferred  to  follow  his  own  inclina- 
tions and  devote  himself  actively  to  the  study 
of  music.  When  twenty-two  years  old  he  com- 
posed  his  first  imjiortant  work,  ‘ Die  Siebcu 
Todsiinden,’  an  allegorical  drama,  the  text  of 
which  is  by  Robert  Hamerling,  though  contain- 
ing several  contributions  from  the  pen  of  the 
composer.  This  was  produced  at  Berlin  in 
the  spring  of  1876,  a few  months  before  the 
1 Nibelungen  King ' mode  its  appearance  at 
Bayreuth,  so  that,  although  it  was  not  published 
until  later,  it  cannot  have  been  influenced  by 
tho  ‘Ring.’  This  circumstance  is  the  more 
interesting  that  there  is  much  internal  evi- 
dence tending  to  display  the  two  works  as  the 
result  of  similar  waves  of  musical  thought. 
Goldschmidt’s  drama  was  heard  in  Paris  under 
Larnoureux’s  conductorehip,  at  Hanover,  Leip- 
zig, Kbnigsberg,  Fribourg,  and  Vienna,  and  was 
received  everywhere  with  acclamations  except 
in  the  coinjioser’s  native  town,  where  it  was  the 
object  of  acrimonious  attacks  from  the  press. 
Liszt,  to  whom  the  drama  is  dedicated,  thought 
very  highly  of  it,  and  kept  up  the  most  amic- 
able relations  with  the  composer  until  his  death. 
Another  important  work,  which  is  available  in 
print,  is  the  music  drama,  ‘ Helianthus,’  of 
which  he  wrote  both  the  text  and  the  music, 
and  which  is  in  many  ways  a considerable 
advance  on  its  predecessor.  It  was  produced 
at  Leipzig  in  1 884.  The  work,  however,  which  is 
in  all  probability  his  best,  remains  unpublished  : 
the  trilogy,  ‘Gaea’  (1889),  of  tho  text  of 
which  Catulle  Mendea  has  issued  a French 
translation.  It  is  claimed  for  this  work  that 
it  is  entirely  new  in  form  and  conception,  and 
a progressive  move  in  dramatic  music,  being  one 
step  farther  towards  the  reunion  of  all  the  arts. 
Those  who  were  privileged  to  see  the  manuscript 
were  filled  with  enthusiasm.  An  influential 
committee  was  formed  under  the  patronage  of 
the  Archduke  Eugene  of  Austria  ; a famous 
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impresario,  Pollini,  undertook  the  management, 
and  a phenomenal  artistic  success  was  predicted. 

Unfortunately  Pollini  died.  Intrigues  from 
outside  dismembered  the  committee,  and  the 
whole  Bchcme  was  shelved  indefinitely.  Dis- 
gusted at  this  rebuff,  Goldschmidt  has  lived  a 
very  retired  life  for  the  last  eight  years,  con- 
tinuing to  work  as  actively  as  before,  but  sadly 
disillusioned  as  to  the  prospect  of  receiving  hia 
duo.  His  * Die  fromme  Helene  * was  produced 
at  Hamburg  in  1897.  Besides  the  works 
described,  he  has  published  a symphonic  poem 
and  about  a hundred  songs,  many  of  which 
attain  to  a very  high  level  of  artistic  excellence. 
Goldschmidt's  style  lias  a certain  amount  of  the 
Wagnerian  element,  but  not  enough  to  affect 
his  strong  vein  of  originality.  It  is  remark- 
able to  think  that,  saturated  as  wo  have  been 
for  a generation  with  the  products  of  Wagnerian 
epigoni,  the  work  of  this  composer  will  still 
striko  one  as  something  fresh  ami  new.  His 
musical  diction  is  powerful,  and  if  perhaps 
harsh  at  moments,  is  never  commonplace  ; 
while  his  un conventionality  does  not  tempt  him 
to  cross  the  line  where  eccentricity  begins.  E.  E. 

GOLDSCHMIDT,  Otto,  pianist,  composer, 
and  conductor,  born  Aug.  21, 1820,  at  Hamburg, 
where  his  father  and  grandfather  resided  as 
merchants ; studied  the  piano  and  harmony 
under  Jacob  Schmitt  and  F.  W.  Grand.  At  the 
age  of  fourteen  he  entered  the  Leipzig  Conserva- 
torium.  where,  until  1846,  he  studied  the  piano 
and  comi>osition  as  a pupil  in  Mendelssohn's 
class.  In  1848  he  was  sent  to  Paris,  with  the 
view  of  continuing  his  studies  under  Chopin, 
whose  acquaintance  ho  made,  and  was  present 
at  the  last  concert  given  by  him  in  tho  Sallo 
Pleyel.  He  came  to  England  in  1848,  and  in 
the  following  year  played  at  the  Musical  Union, 
and  at  a concert  of  Mile.  Jenny  Lind's  at  Her 
Majesty’s  Theatre.  In  1 851  ho  went  to  America, 
succeeding  Benedict  os  conductor  of  a series  of 
concerts  given  by  Jenny  Lind.  Ho  married 
that  lady  at  Boston,  U.S.A.,  on  Feb.  5,  1852. 
From  1852  to  November  1855  lie  and  his  wife 
resided  at  Dresden,  and  from  1858  lived  in  or 
near  London.  He  conducted  tho  festivals  held 
at  Diisseldorf  and  Hamburg  in  1863  and  1866 
respectively,  and  in  1863  was  Appointed  Vice- 
Principal  of  tho  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  then 
presided  over  by  Sir  W.  Sterndale  Bennett,  with 
whom  he  edited  ‘The  Chorale  Book  for  England,’ 
a collection  of  chorales  set  to  translations  of 
German  hymns  by  Miss  C.  Winkworth  (Long- 
mans, 1863).  He  composed  tho  oratorio  * Ruth ' 
(op.  20)  for  the  Hereford  Festival  of  1867,  and 
it  was  subsequently  informed  in  London, 
Diisseldorf,  and  Hamburg.  ‘Music’ (op.  27), 
a choral  song  for  soprano  solo  and  female 
chorus,  to  words  by  Sir  Lewis  Morris,  was 
given  at  the  Leeds  Festival  of  1898.  He  intro- 
duced into  Germany  Handel's  ‘ Ode  for  8. 
Cecilia's  Day,’  and  in  England  conducted 


1 L'  Allegro  ed  II  Penseroso,’  for  which  he  wrote 
additional  accompaniments.  These  works  had 
not  been  heard  in  Germany  or  England  in  a 
complete  form  since  Handel's  time.  In  1875 
the  Bach  Choir,  an  association  of  amateurs, 
was  formed  under  his  direction.  At  its  first 
concert  on  April  26,  1876,  Bach’s  Mass  in  B 
minor,  with  additional  acconijianiments  by 
Air.  Goldschmidt,  was  performed  for  the  first 
time  in  England.  The  marked  success  of  that 
performance,  and  the  subsequent  prosperity  of 
tho  choir,  are  due  in  a large  measure  to  tho 
earnestness  and  devotion  of  tho  first  conductor. 
(See  Bach  Choir.)  Besides  the  choral  works 
already  mentioned  Air.  Goldschmidt  has  pub- 
lished a Pianoforte  Concerto  ; a ditto  Trio  ; 
Pianoforte  Studies  ; two  duets  for  two  pianos  ; 
songs,  and  part -wings  ; two  pieces  for  clarinet 
(or  violin)  and  piano,  are  op.  26.  In  1861  ho 
was  elected  Honorary  Member  of  the  Philhar- 
monic Society,  in  1864  a Member  of  tho 
Swedish  Royal  Academy  of  Alusic,  and  in  1876 
the  King  of  Sweden  conferred  ou  him  the 
Royal  Order  of  W&sa ; in  1893  the  medal 
‘litteris  et  artibus  ’ was  conferred  on  him,  to- 
gether with  the  comm&ndership  of  the  order  of 
the  Polar  Star.  Air.  Goldschmidt  is  an  honor- 
ary member  of  tho  Royal  Academy  of  Alusic,  a 
vice-president  of  the  Royal  College  of  Organists 
and  of  the  Alusical  Association,  And  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Alusic  since  its  foundation.  An  interesting 
biography  appeared  in  the  Musical  Herald  for 
May  1896.  a.  i>.  c. 

GOLDWIN,  John,  born  about  1670,  was  a 
pupil  of  Dr.  William  Child,  and  was  in  the 
choir  of  St.  George’s,  Windsor,  in  1690.  On 
April  12,  1697,  ho  was  appointed  successor  to 
his  master  as  organist  of  St.  George’s  Chapel ; 
in  1703  he  became  also  muster  of  the  choristers. 
He  died  Nov.  7,  1719.  His  Service  in  F is 
printed  in  Arnold's  Cathedral  Music,  and  Boyce 
and  Page  also  printed  some  of  his  anthems  ; 
others  remain  in  AIS.  in  Tudway  and  at  Ely 
Cathedral,  where  he  is  entered  as  Golding.  Tho 
largest  collection  of  his  compositions,  including 
twenty-one  anthems,  motets,  and  services,  is  in 
the  Christ  Church  Library,  Oxford.  * I have 
set  God  alway  before  mo'  is  a very  favourite 
little  anthem  at  cathedrals,  melodious  and 
agreeable.  w.  h.  H. 

GOLINELLI,  Stefano,  born  Oct.  26,  1818, 
at  Bologna,  was  taught  pianoforte  playing  and 
counterpoint  by  Benedetto  Donelli,  and  compo- 
sition by  Vaccaj.  He  was  professor  at  the  Liceo 
of  Bologna  from  1840  to  1870,  having  boon 
appointed  by  Rossini  while  director.  To  this 
composer  Golinelli  dedicated  his  twenty-four 
preludes  for  pianoforte,  op.  23.  He  l>ecame 
acquainted  with  Hiller  while  on  a visit  to 
Bologna  in  1842,  and  dedicated  to  him  his  twelve 
Studies,  op.  1 5.  He  subsequently  made  a tour 
throughout  Italy,  and  acquired  a reputation  as 
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a composer.  He  also  played  in  France,  Germany, 
and  England,  appearing  in  London  in  1851  at 
the  Musical  Union,  playing  with  Sivori  and 
Fiatti.  He  retired  from  public  life  altogether  in 
1S70,  and  subsequently  resided  at  Bologna  or 
in  the  country.  His  compositions,  to  the  number 
of  200,  published  by  Ricordi,  Boosey  k Co.,  and 
Breitkopf  k Hurtel,  are  written  exclusively  for 
the  piano.  They  include  five  Sonatas,  three  Toc- 
cate  (opp.  38,  48,  and  186) ; twenty- four  Preludes 
dedicated  to  Mile.  Louise  Farrenc  (op.  69) ; 
twenty- four  Preludes  1 Ai  Giovani  Pianisti  * (op. 
177),  adopted  by  the  Liceo ; Album,  dedicated 
to  Mcrcadante  ; Tarantella,  op.  33  ; Barcarola, 
op.  35;  * Adele  et  Virginie,’  two  melodies, 
op.  34;  ‘Lo  Viole  Mammole,’  op.  39;  Alle- 
gretto giojoso,  Milan,  1878  ; operatic  fantasias, 
etc.  He  died  at  Bologna,  July  3,  1691.  a.  c. 

GOLLMICK,  Adolf,  born  Feb.  6,  1825,  at 
Frankfort-am-Main.  He  received  instruction 
on  the  pianoforte  from  his  father,  Carl  Gollmick 
(1796-1866),  writer  and  composer,  and  on  the 
violin  from  Riefstahl  and  Heinrich  Wolf.  In 
1844  he  came  and  settled  in  London,  and  gave 
his  first  concert  on  August  21  at  Pape’s  Piano- 
forte Rooms.  He  was  favourably  received  both 
as  pianist  and  violinist.  In  1847  he  founded 
the  Reunion  des  Beaux- Arts,  in  1864  the  West- 
bourne  Operatic  Society,  and  in  1879  the  Kil- 
bum  Musical  Association.  In  addition  he  gave 
concerts  in  London  and  the  provinces,  and  at 
Hamburg,  Frankfort,  etc.  His  compositions  in- 
clude the  operas  ‘ Balthazar,’ iierformed  in  private 
at  Frankfort,  1860 ; ‘The  Oracle Bijou  Theatre, 
Bayswater,  1864  ; 'Dofla  Costanza, ’ Criterion  j 
Theatre,  1875  ; ‘The  Heir  of  Lynne,’  operatic 
cantata,  Dublin  and  St.  George’s  Hall,  1877  ; 

4 The  Blind  Beggar  of  Bethnal  Green,'  dramatic 
cantata,  London,  Birmingham,  etc.,  1877;  a sym- 
phony in  C minor,  MS.  ; a pianoforte  quartet  and 
trio  inCminor;  drawing-room  pieces,  ‘Abschied,’ 

1 The  Dripping  Well,’  ‘La  Flattcuse’ ; transcrip- 
tions of  German  Volkslieder,  various  songs,  etc. 
He  died  in  London,  March  7,  1883.  a.  c. 

GOLTERMANN,  Georg  Eduard,  born  in 
Hanover,  August  19,  1824,  was  the  son  of  an 
organist,  and  learnt  the  violoncello  at  first  from 
Prell  the  younger,  and  afterwards  from  Menter 
of  Munich,  where  he  studied  composition  with 
Lachner.  In  1850-52  he  made  tours  as  a con- 
cert violoncellist,  and  in  1851  a symphony  of 
his  was  played  at  Leipzig;  in  1852  he  was 
ransic  director  at  Wurzburg,  and  in  1853  went 
to  Frankfort  as  second  capcllmeister  at  the 
Stadt  Theater,  being  first  conductor  from  1874. 
He  celebrated  his  twenty-fifth  anniversary  as 
conductor  there  on  May  1,  1878,  and  died  there 
Dec.  29,  1898.  A violoncello  concerto  and 
some  other  effective  pieces  for  his  own  instru- 
ment obtained  great  popularity  in  their  day. 
Another  violoncellist  of  the  same  name,  but 
apparently  not  related  to  this  one,  was  Joii. 
Aug.  Julius Golterm ann,  born  July  15,  1825, 


at  Hamburg,  and  died  April  4,  1876,  at  Stutt- 
gart ; from  1850  to  1862  he  held  a professorship 
of  the  violoncello  at  Prague,  and  from  the  latter 
date  until  his  retirement  in  1870,  was  a member 
of  the  court  hand  at  Stuttgart. 

GOMBERT,  Nicolas,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant and  prolific  composers  of  the  1 6 th  century, 
was  born  at  Bruges,  as  we  learn  from  the  title- 
page  of  his  motets,  and  was  attached  to  the 
service  of  Charles  V.  [H®  was  apparently  in 
the  emperor's  chapel  from  1520  to  1531,  and 
master  of  the  choristers  from  1530  to  1534  ; in 
the  latter  year  he  was  prebend,  and  subsequently 
canon,  of  Tournai.  In  1537  he  went  to  Spain 
with  twenty  singers,  and  held  an  office  in  the 
Imperial  chapel  at  Madrid.  Van  der  Straeten 
is  the  chief  authority  for  the  dates  given  above.] 
That  Josquin  was  his  master  is  testified  by  Her- 
mann Finck  in  his  Practiea  Afusica,  and  Fetis 
has  given  us  the  quotation  from  the  copy  of  this 
rare  work  in  his  possession.  ‘ Nostro  vere  tem- 
pore’ (tho  book  was  published  in  1556)  ‘ novi 
sunt  inventores,  in  quibus  est  Nicolaus  Gombert, 
Jusquini  piae  memoriae  discipulus,  qui  omnibus 
musicis  ostendit  viani,  imo  semitam  ad  quaeren- 
das  fugas  ac  subtilitateni,  ac  est  author  musices 
plane  diversae  a superiori.  Is  enim  vitat  pausas,1 
et  illius  compnsitio  est  plena  cum  concordant!- 
arum  turn  fugarum.’  Gombert  set  to  music  a 
poem  by  Avidius  on  the  death  of  Josquin,  which 
was  also  set  by  Benedictus.  Burney  gives  us 
the  music  of  this,  but  ‘after  performing  the 
tedious  task  of  scoring  the  setting  by  Gombert, 
found  its  chief  merit  to  consist  in  imitations  of 
his  master.’  A great  merit  nevertheless,  for 
Gombert,  a mere  lad  when  Josquin  died,  perse- 
vered in  his  imitations  so  successfully  that  ho 
not  only  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  his  master’s 
greatest  pupil,  but  was  able  in  due  time,  and 
when  his  own  genius  became  mature,  to  engrave 
his  name  on  a separate  link  in  the  chain  of 
musical  history.  In  the  hands  of  his  prede- 
cessors, in  Josquin ’s  especially,  contrapuntal 
skill  had  already  become  subservient  to  the 
l>eauty  of  the  music.  A further  improvement 
was  making  itself  visible  in  the  art.  Coni  posers 
began  more  and  more  to  vary  the  character  of 
their  music  according  to  the  subject  of  the 
words.  No  ono  worked  with  this  end  more  in 
view  than  Gombert,  and  nothing  helped  him  so 
much  as  the  increasing  love  for  secular  chamber 
music.  Musicians  of  bis  time,  far  from  looking 
down  upon  secular  music,  were  beginning  to  make 
it  one  of  their  great  specialities.  It  gave  them 
full  scope  for  their  fancy,  they  were  hampered 
by  no  prescribed  forms,  they  had  no  prejudices 
to  overcome.  It  gave  them  free  access  and  wel- 
come into  half  the  educated  homes  in  Europe. 
Gombert  seems  to  delight  in  it.  He  chooses 
the  prettiest  pastoral  subjects,  and  sets  them  to 
descriptive  music,  and  while  the  birds  are  dis- 

• The  Introduction  of  frequent  (mums  had  become  very  common  In 
mualc.  Philip  Beairtm  la  oenaured  for  gl*in*  way  tothU  * feahlonable 
folly*  i Burney,  toI.  11.  p.  M3'. 
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coursing  the  pleasures  of  Spring  in  notes  imitat- 
ing their  natural  language,  while  shepherd  and 
shepherdesses  sing  of  love  and  the  wolf  meantime 
attacks  their  flock,  or  while  all  the  stirring 
incidents  of  the  ‘chasse  k courre’  are  vividly 
depicted  to  us,  there  is  no  extravagance,  only 
the  simple  happy  treatment  which  Haydn  or 
Mozart  would  have  employed  when  in  such  a 
mood.  Gornbcrt’s  love  for  nature  is  ap|>arent 
in  the  very  titles  of  his  songs — ‘ En  ce  mois 
delicieux  * ; * Joyeux  verger ’ ; * Le  chant  des 
oiscaux  ’ ; 1 L’ete  chaud  bouilloit'  ; ‘Je  m’en 
vois  au  vert  bois,’  etc.  His  power  of  description 
he  carries  into  all  the  higher  forms  of  his  art, 
and  his  motets  and  psalms  were  not,  in  their  time, 
surpassed  for  the  wonderful  manner  in  which  the 
noble  music  blends  itself  with  the  ideas  the 
words  convey.  Eitner’s  Bill iograph U der  Musik- 
Sammelwerke  (Berlin,  1877)  mentions  nearly 
250  of  Gombert’s  compositions,  printed  in  up- 
wards of  ninety  different  collections  between 
1539  and  1573.  [In  the  Quellcn-Lcxikon  the 
list  of  collections  is  given,  as  well  as  the  motets, 
etc.,  iu  MS.]  A single  motet,  1 In  nomine  Jesu,1 
printed  twenty-six  years  before  any  of  these 
under  the  name  Ootnpcri  in  the  Motetti  B 
(Venice,  Petrucci,  1503)  must  surely  lie  the 
work  of  another  composer.  j.  R.  8.-B. 

GOMEZ,  Antonio  Carlos,  a Portuguese  by 
parentage  and  a Brazilian  by  birth,  was  born 
at  Compinas,  July  11,  1839,  was  sent  to  Europe 
by  the  Emperor,  and  received  his  musical  educa- 
tion at  the  Conservatorio  of  Milan.  His  first 
work  for  the  stage,  ‘A  noite  do  castello,’  was 
given  at  Rio  do  Janeiro  in  1 861 , and  his  European 
dAbut  as  a composer  was  made  at  the  Teatro 
Fossati,  Milan,  in  Jan.  1867,  in  a little  piece 
called  ‘Se  sa  minga,’  which  had  a remarkable 
success.  His  next  was  another  * revue  ’ called 
‘ Nella  Luna*  (1868),  and  he  established  his 
fame  with  *11  Guarany,'  produced  at  La  Scala, 
March  19,  1870,  and  shortly  after  brought  out 
at  Genoa,  Florence,  and  Rome.  In  this  country 
it  was  first  performed  on  July  13,  1872,  at 
Covent  Garden.  This  was  followed  by  4 Fosca  ’ 
at  the  Scala,  on  Feb.  16,  1873,  which  was  un- 
successful ; and  that  by  * Salvator  Rosa  ’ (Genoa, 
Feb.  21,  1874),  a great  success  there  and  else- 
where. 4 Maria  Tudor’  was  produced  at  Milan 
in  1879,  * Lo  Schiavo*  at  Rio  in  1889,  and 
‘Condor ’at  Milan  in  1891.  Besides  these 
operas  Seftor  Gomez  composed  an  ode  entitled 
* II  Saluto  del  Brasile,’  which  was  performed  in 
the  Exhibition  Building  at  Philadelphia  on  July 
19,  1876.  Gomez’s  music  is  full  of  spirit  and 
picturesque  effect,  and  is  therefore  popular,  but 
it  is  wanting  in  originality,  and  too  obviously 
indebted  to  Verdi  and  Meyerbeer.  [Another 
cantata,  4 Colombo,’  was  written  for  the  Colum- 
bus Festival  in  1892.  Gomez  was  appointed 
director  of  the  Conservatorium  at  Park  in  1 895, 
but  he  died  a few  months  after  reaching  Park, 
on  Sept.  16,  1896.  Baker's  Biog.  Did.']  o. 


GOMPERTZ,  Richard,  born  at  Cologne, 
April  27,  1859,  learnt  the  rudiments  of  music 
from  his  mother,  an  accomplished  musician, 
began  the  study  of  the  violin  under  Franz  Derkurn, 
from  the  age  of  seven  years.  He  played  with 
orchestra  at  the  age  of  twelve,  and  became  a pupil 
of  the  first  violin  professor  of  the  Conservatorium, 
Professor  O.  von  Konigslow.  At  the  same  time 
his  general  studies  were  pursued  at  the  Gym- 
nasium. In  1875  Gompertz  went  to  Berlin  to 
study  with  Joachim,  and  remained  there  for 
three  years.  His  first  appearance  as  a mature 
artist  was  at  the  Giirzeuich  Concerts,  Cologne, 
where  he  played  on  two  occasions  under  Ferdi- 
nand Hiller.  He  travelled  as  soloist  with  the 
Cologne  Mannergesangvercin.  In  1880  he  was 
invited  by  Professor  (now  Sir  Charles)  Stanford 
to  take  up  work  as  a player  and  teacher  in  Cam- 
bridge,and  while  there  played  at  all  the  important 
concerts  of  the  Cambridge  University  Musical 
Society,  and  formed  the  Cambridge stringquartet, 
with  which  he  apj>eared  at  many  of  the  Wednes- 
day Popular  Concerts  there.  On  the  foundation 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Music  in  1883  he  became 
a teacher  of  the  violin,  and  Professor  in  1895. 
In  1884  and  1886  he  appeared  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  concerts  in  important  solos,  and  in  the 
winter  of  1886  he  took  part  with  Mme.  Haas 
and  Signor  Piatti  in  a j>erformanceof  Beethoven’s 
‘Triple  Concerto’  at  the  first  of  Henschel's 
London  Symphony  Concerts.  In  later  years  he 
appeared  almost  exclusively,  so  far  as  London 
concerts  were  concerned,  in  the  valuable  concerts 
given  by  his  own  quartet,  in  which  Messrs. 
H.  Inwards,  E.  Kreuz,  and  C.  Ould  were  his 
companions.  Gompertz  raised  the  standard  of 
quartet-playing  to  something  a good  deal  nearer 
that  of  the  Joachim  Quartet  than  could  bo  heard 
elsewhere  in  London,  and  did  a great  work  as 
an  educator.  In  1899  he  went  to  live  at 
Dresden,  and  since  that  time  has  been  active  as 
a composer,  his  most  important  published  work 
being  a remarkably  fine  and  original  sonata  for 
piano  and  violin  (published  by  Otto  AVernthnl). 
A book  of  songs  was  also  published,  and  in  MS. 
are  more  sonatas,  songs,  and  violin  studies  as 
well  as  a violin  concerto.  Gompertz  is  a master 
of  ensemble  playing,  and  as  a soloist  he  has 
temperament  and  fire  os  well  as  great  technical 
skill.  m. 

GONDOLIERS,  THE,  or  The  King  of 
Barataria.  Comic  o]>ora  in  two  acts,  by  W.  S. 
Gilbert,  set  to  music  by  Arthur  Sullivan  ; pro- 
duced at  the  Savoy  Theatre,  Dec.  7,  1889. 

GONG.  (Fr.  Tain-tamt  from  the  Indian 
name.)  This  is  a Chinese  instrument,  made  of 
bronze  (80  copper  to  20  tin) ; in  form,  a thin 
round  {date  with  the  edges  turned  up,  like  a 
shallow  sieve  or  tambourine.  It  is  struck  with 
a stick,  ending  in  a large  padded  leather  knob. 
The  effect  produced  is  an  awful  crash  or  clang, 
which  adds  considerably  to  the  horrors  of  a melo- 
dramatic scene.  An  early  instance  of  its  use 
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(possibly  the  first)  as  an  orchestral  instrument  is 
in  Gowec's  funeral  music  in  honour  of  Mirabeau. 
Meyerbeer  has  even  used  it  pianissimo  with  the 
orchestra,  in  ‘ Robert  le  Diable  ’ (scene  of  the 
resurrection  of  the  nuns) ; and  Cherubini  has  one 
stroke  of  it  in  his  Requiem  in  C minor,  absolutely 
solo  (*  Dies  irae,  ’ bar  7).  If  a long-continued  and 
loud  noise  is  desired,  it  should  first  be  struck  very 
gently,  and  the  force  of  the  stroke  gradually  in- 
creased until  the  effect  becomes  almost  terrific. 

It  is  a remarkable  property  of  the  alloys  of 
copper  and  tin,  that  they  become  malleable  by 
being  heated  and  then  plunged  into  cold  water. 
Gongs  are  thus  treated  after  being  cast,  and  are 
then  hammered.  This  was  a secret  in  Europe 
until  found  out  some  years  ago  by  M.  d’Arcet, 
an  eminent  French  chemist.  v.  de  p. 

GOODBAN,  Thomas  Goodhurst,  was  born 
at  Canterbury,  Dec.  21,  1784.  His  mother  was 
a vocalist,  and  his  father  combined  the  three 
qualifications  of  violinist,  lay  vicar  of  the  cathe- 
dral, and  host  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  tavern, 
where  in  1779  he  founded  the  Canterbury  Catch 
Club.  At  seven  years  old  Goodban  became  a 
chorister  of  the  cathedral  under  Samuel  Porter. 
After  leaving  the  choir  he  was  placed  in  a solici- 
tor’s office,  but  on  his  father's  death,  about  1798, 
changed  the  legal  profession  for  that  of  music. 
In  1809  he  was  appointed  a lay  clerk  in  the 
cathedral,  and  in  1810,  on  the  retirement  of  his 
cousin,  Osmond  Saffrcy,  was  made  leader  and 
director  of  the  Catch  Club.  In  1819  the  members 
of  the  club  presented  him  with  a silver  bowl 
and  salver  as  a token  of  esteem. 

Goodban  was  author  of  some  instruction  books 
for  the  violin  and  pianoforte,  and  of  The  Jiudi- 
rnents  of  Music >,  published  about  1825,  a work 
once  highly  popular.  He  was  also  the  inventor 
of  a ‘ Musical  Game  * for  imparting  elementary 
instruction,  and  of  * Musical  Cards  ’ for  teaching 
the  theory  of  music.  He  died  at  Canterbury  in 
his  seventy-ninth  year,  May  4,  1863,  leaving 
three  sons,  all  members  of  the  musical  profes- 
sion. The  eldest,  Ciiaiu.es,  Mus.  B.  Oxoii.,  was 
bom  at  Canterbury,  August  1812,  and  died  at 
Hove,  August  6,  1881.  The  second,  Henry 
William,  bora  1816,  wrote  an  overture  which 
was  played  at  the  Crystal  Palace  in  1885,  and 
was  also  a violoncellist  The  third  son,  Thom  ah, 
torn  July  28,  1822,  was  a violinist;  and  a 
nephew  of  T.  Goodban,  senior,  James  Frederic, 
was  also  a violinist,  and  organist  of  St.  John's, 
Paddington.  [He  died  at  Harborae,  Kent, 
Feb.  1,  1903,  aged  seventy.  He  was  an 
A.R.A.M.]  w.  u.  h. 

GOODGROOME,  John,  bora  about  1630, 
was  a chorister  in  St.  George’s  Chapel,  Windsor. 
On  the  accession  of  Charles  II.  in  1660  he  was 
appointed  a Gentleman  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  and 
on  Nov.  28,  1664,  on  the  death  of  Purcell’s 
father,  was  made  Musician  in  Ordinary  to  the 
King.  He  composed  several  songs,  some  of  which 
appeared  in  The  Treasury  of  Musick,  1669,  and 


died  June  27,  1704.  A John  Goodgroome, 
probably  his  son,  was  organist  of  St.  Peter’s, 
Cornhill,  about  1725.  Theodore  Goodgroome, 
the  singing-master  of  Samuel  Pepys  and  his 
wife,  was  probably  his  brother.  w.  h.  B. 

GOODSON,  Katharine.  See  Hinton,  Mrs. 
Arthur. 

GOODSON,  Richard,  bora  1655  ; in  1682 
was  appointed  organist  of  New  College,  Oxford, 
and  in  the  same  year  succeeded  Edward  Lowe 
as  organist  of  Christ  Church,  and  Professor  of 
Musio  in  the  University.  [It  is  probable  that 
he  received  the  degree  of  Mus.B.  about  this 
time  (see  Abdy  Williams,  Degrees  in  Music,  p. 
83).]  Some  Odes  composed  by  him  for  perform- 
ance at  the  Acts  at  Oxford  are  still  extant. 
He  died  at  Great  Tew,  Jan.  13,  1718,  and 
was  buried  in  the  south  aisle  of  Christ  Church 
Cathedral.  [Additional  information  from  Dr. 
W.  H.  Cummings.]  His  son,  Richard,  Mus.B., 
was  the  first  organist  of  Newbury,  to  which 
post  he  was  apj>ointed  August  24,  1709.  He 
graduated  Mus.  13.  51  arch  1,1716.  On  the  death 
of  his  father  he  succeeded  him  in  both  posts, 
and  was  also  organist  of  New  College.  He 
died  Jan.  9,  1741.  w.  h.  h. 

GOOVAERTS,  Alphonse  Jean  Marik 
Andk&,  born  at  Antwerp,  May  25,  1847,  cornea 
of  an  artistic  family,  his  grandfather  being  a 
Flemish  poet  of  some  celebrity,  and  his  father  an 
excellent  amateur  musician.  When  still  a child 
M.  Goovaerts  showed  great  talent  for  music,  but 
after  some  education  at  the  Jesuits'  College  at 
Antwerp,  owing  to  family  losses  he  was  obliged  at 
the  age  of  fifteen  to  embrace  a mercantile  career. 
During  this  part  of  his  life  he  studied  music  with 
the  greatest  assiduity,  and  soon  after  1866  (when 
he  obtained  a ]>ost  in  the  Antwerp  Town  Library) 
his  sacred  motets  began  to  be  ]>erformed  in  the 
churches  of  his  native  town.  From  1868  to 
1 874  he  published  seven  small  volumesof  Flemish 
songB,  to  words  by  Franz  Willems,  set  for  three 
voices  and  intended  for  the  use  of  primary 
Flemish  schools.  In  1869  his  ‘M esse  Solennelle,’ 
for  orchestra,  chorus,  and  organ,  was  j>erforincd 
on  St.  Cecilia's  Day  with  great  success,  although 
it  was  the  work  of  a musician  entirely  self-taught 
in  harmony,  composition,  ond  orchestration.  It 
had  been  preceded  by  a small  Mass  a 4 with  organ 
accompaniment,  and  several  Flemish  songs, 
etc.  M.  Goovaerts  next  began  to  occupy  him- 
self with  literature,  without  however  neglecting 
the  composition  of  church  music.  In  1874  he 
began  the  efforts  for  the  reform  of  church  music 
by  which  lie  is  best  known.  Having  been  ap- 
pointed musical  secretary  to  the  Antwerp 
Cathedral,  he  established  an  amateur  Domchor , 
for  which  he  transcribed  ninety  motets,  etc. , by 
Palestrina,  Lasso,  and  the  great  Flemish  and 
Italian  composers.  These  attempted  reforms 
met  with  strongopposition,  to  which  M.  Goovaerts 
replied  by  articles  in  the  Federation  A rlistiquc 
and  other  j*apers,  and  by  a work  on  the  subject 
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published  simultaneously  in  French  and  Flemish 
in  1876,  La  Musique  d'Eglise.  Considerations 
sur  son  etat  actuel  et  Histoire  abrigtc  de  toutes 
Us  6coles  de  V Europe.  After  two  journeys  in 
Germany  and  Holland,  to  study  the  work  of 
the  Ratisbon  school  of  the  former  country  and 
the  Gregorian  Association  of  the  latter,  M. 
Goovaerts  in  1881  became  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Gregorian  Association  founded  by  the 
Belgian  bishops  in  that  year,  for  which  he 
comjK>scd  a motet,  1 Adoramus,  ’ for  four  equal 
voices.  In  1877  ho  was  crowned  by  the 
Belgian  Acaddmie,  and  in  1880  he  received  the 
gold  medul  for  his  History  of  Music  Printing  in 
the  Netherlands.  In  the  same  year  ap|>eared 
his  valuable  work  on  Abraham  Verhoeven, 
which  was  translated  into  Flemish  in  the  follow- 
ing year.  M.  Goovaerts,  after  having  been  for 
some  time  Assistant  Librarian  at  the  Antwerp 
Town  Library,  was  apjioiuted  in  1887  keeper  of 
the  Archives  Royalea  at  Brussels.  Ho  is  a 
membor  of  many  learned  societies,  both  Belgian 
and  foreign.  Tho  following  is  a list  of  his 
principal  musical  and  literary  works : — 


MUSICAL. 

Am  Mari*.  i Atlurunui. 

S O Saliltar  la.  A v#  vei  n tu. 

Finnish  Sonus.  Tanluiu  Kryo. 

Pi  >•«'»•»  f>>r  Piano  and  Violin.  O Job  a.  sapient!*. 
Petite  ! Notl  IP.  V.) 

Nmw  Solennelle  Lieder  and  Heenas- 

l)r«  •tointtiXe  Llederen  Tour  dc  Choral  Music,  etc. 
Sc  hoot  Jen  gd. 


LITERARY. 


Notice  Moyrm|>hk)ue  et  blhUo- 
KTUphhjue  sur  Pierre  PhaU«t>. 
Iinpriin.ur  de  Muslqu*  A An- 
*»rs  ail  lfl*'  aitel*.  sulvlo  du 
catalogue  ohnmol«»yique  de  are 
Impressions. 

Levenaechets  van  Rl'lder  Iso  de 
Harbor*. 

Vue  nouvellr  teuvre  <le  Pierre  Re 
null,  nuslysi'-e  |«*r  Pierre  Fha- 
1^«*  (UansUted  Into  Flemish). 

Notice  Historian*  sur  un  tableau 
de  Michel  • Angelo  de  Cara - 
radio. 


■ Iw»  Mual'iue  d'^liae  (translated 
I Into  Flemish'. 

| 0^rM*nlo4i*d«  I t fiunllle  de  IJatfro. 
Peintre  Michel  Ange  Itntueu- 
nwt 

GiW-alogie  de  la  famllle  Wouters. 
Histoire  et  Blhllugraphle  de  U 
Typographic  Musicals  dans  lee 
Para-Ilia. 

I Origin*  dee  Oaeettee  et  Nourellea 
P«Tiuill()um.  Abraham  Ver- 
hoe  mi  itranal.  into  Flemish  I. 
Articles  in  the  Hiogruphle  N» 
Uonaie.  W.  H.  S. 


GORDIGIANI,  Luoi,  the  son  of  one  musician 
(Antonio)  and  the  younger  brother  of  another 
(Giovanni  Battista,  1795-1871,  a singer  and 
teacher),  has  l>cen  called  the  Italian  Schubert. 
Ho  was  bom  at  Modena,  June  21,  1806.  His 
musical  education  was  most  desultory,  but  his 
talent  was  great,  and  while  still  in  his  teens  he 
had  written  three  Cantatas.  In  1820  his  father 


died,  and  he  was  forced  to  make  a living  by 
writing  pianoforte  pieces  under  such  German 
nomsde  plume  as  Zeuner  and  Von  Fiiratenberger. 
His  start  in  life  was  due  to  two  Russian  princes, 
Nicholas  Dcmidoflf  and  Joseph  Poniatowski,  the 
latter  of  whom  not  only  furnished  him  with  the 
libretto  of  an  opera,  * Filippo,’  but  himself  acted 
in  it  with  his  wife  and  brother,  in  Florence,  in 
1840.  Between  the  years  1835  and  1849  Gor- 
digiuni  composed  or  produced  nine  other  operas, 
all  at  different  theatres  in  Florence.  But  it  is 
by  his  ‘Canzonette*  and  ‘Canti  populari  * for 
voice  and  piano  that  lie  will  ho  remembered — 
delicious  melodics,  of  a sentimental,  usually 
mournful,  cast,  in  the  taste  or  on  the  actual 


melodies  of  old  Italian  national  tunes,  and  often 
set  to  words  of  his  own.  They  are  more  than 
300  in  number,  and  were  published  in  {>art£, 
usually  of  eight  or  ten  each,  with  characteristic 
titles  — 4 In  cima  al  monte,’  * Le  Farf&lle  di 
Firenze,’  4 Mosaico  Etruaco,’  etc.  They  have 
been  republished  everywhereand  in  all  languages. 
Among  the  best  known  of  his  coiniiositions  are 
the  charming  duets  for  female  voices  on  popular 
themes.  He  also  published  a collection  of 
Tuscan  airs  with  accompaniments  in  three  books. 
Gordigiani  was  odd  and  fantastic  in  manners 
and  disposition.  He  died  at  Florence,  May  1, 
1860.  o. 

GORDON,  John,  the  son  of  an  eminentwatch- 
makcr  of  the  same  names,  was  bom  in  the  jwtri.sh 
of  St.  Martin,  Ludgate,  March  26,  1702.  lie 
was  admitted  a foundation  scholar  at  West- 
minster, and  elected  thence  to  Cambridge,  where 
ho  became  pensioner  of  Trinity  College,  June  1 8, 
1720.  In  1721  ho  obtained  a scholarship  in  the 
same  college.  He  left  Cambridge,  June  1,17 22, 
and  returned  to  London  to  study  law,  in  view 
of  which  ho  had,  on  Nov.  9,  1718,  entered  as  a 
student  at  Gray's  Inn.  On  Jan.  16,  1723,  he 
was  elected  Professor  of  Music  in  Gresham  College, 
which  place  had  become  vacant  by  the  death  of 
Dr.  Edward  Shippcn.  On  Feb.  10,  1725,  he 
was  called  to  the  Bar  at  Gray’s  Inn,  but  con- 
tinued to  hold  his  professorship  till  his  death, 
Dec.  12,  1739.  w.  H.  li. 

GORDON,  William,  a Swiss  of  English 
descent,  bom  about  the  end  of  tho  18th  century. 
In  his  youth  he  studied  music  as  an  amateur, 
and  was  a pupil  of  Drouet,  the  celebrated  flautist. 
After  the  fall  of  tho  first  French  Empire  he 
obtained  a captain's  commission  in  one  of  the 
regiments  of  Swiss  Guards  in  Paris.  In  1826 
he  began  his  improvements  in  the  construction 
of  the  flute.  The  Swiss  Guards  being  disbanded 
after  the  revolution  of  1830,  Gordon  devoted 
his  whole  attention  to  his  favourite  object.  In 
1833  he  went  to  Munich,  where  lie  had  some 
flutes  made  on  a novel  plan.  He  circulated 
prospectuses  of  his  invention  in  Germany,  Paris, 
and  London.  Ho  camo  to  London  in  the  hope 
of  finding  a large  demand  for  his  instruments, 
but  was  doomed  todisap|>ointment,  and  returned 
to  Lausanne.  In  1836  ho  became  deranged, 
and  (with  tho  exception  of  a short  interval  in 
1839)  remained  so  until  his  death.  His  modi- 
fications were  perhaps  anticipated,  but  certainly 
carried  out  by  Boehm,  and  resulted  in  the  flute 
which  bears  that  name.  [For  the  controversy 
in  regard  to  tho  priority  of  invention,  see 
C.  Welch’s  History  of  the  Boehm  Flute , 3rd  ed.] 
[Sec  Boehm  ; Flute.]  w.  h.  h. 

GORGHEGGI.  [See  Solfeggi.] 

GORIA,  Alexandre £douard,  bora  in  Paris, 
Jan.  21,  1823,  was  a pupil  of  the  Conservatoire 
from  1830  to  1839,  under  Dourlen  and  Zimmer- 
man ; he  took  the  first  pianoforte  prize  in  1835, 
and  had  a successful  career  as  a teacher  and  a 
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writer  of  popular  drawing-room  pieces  until  his 
death,  July  0,  1860.  [Baker's  Biog.  Diet.] 

GOSS,  John  Jeremiah,  born  at  Salisbury  in 
1770,  received  his  musical  education  as  a chorister 
of  the  cathedral  there,  of  which  he  subsequently 
became  a lay  vicar.  On  Nov.  30,  1808,  he  was 
appointed  a gentleman  of  tho  Chapel  Royal,  and 
about  the  same  period  obtained  the  places  of 
vicar  choral  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  and  lay  vicar 
of  Westminster  Abbey.  His  voice  was  a pure 
alto  of  beautiful  quality,  and  his  skill  and  taste 
in  part-singing  remarkable.  He  was  for  many 
years  the  principal  alto  at  the  Meetings  of  the 
Three  Choirs.  He  died  in  London,  April  25, 
1817.  w.  H.  H. 

GOSS,  Sir  John,  Knight,  Mus.I).,  son  of 
Joseph  Goes,  organist  of  Farehain,  Hants,  where 
he  was  born  Dec.  27,  1800.  In  1811  he  became 
one  of  the  children  of  the  Chapel  Royal  under 
John  Statford  Smith,  and  on  leaving  the  choir 
became  a pupil  of  Attwood,  under  whom  he 
completed  his  musical  education.  [He  became 
organist  of  Stockwell  Chapel  in  1821 ; in  1824] 
he  was  appointed  organist  of  the  new  church 
of  St.  Luke,  Chelsea,  and  in  1838  succeeded 
Attwood  as  organist  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 
On  the  death  of  William  Knyvett  in  1856  Goss 
vras  appointed  one  of  tho  composers  to  the 
Chapel  Royal.  He  was  knighted  in  1872,  and 
shortly  afterwards  resigned  his  appointment  at 
St.  Paul’s.  lie  graduated  as  Doctor  of  Music 
at  Cambridge  in  1876.  Goss's  compositions 
consist  of  services  and  anthems,  chants,  psairn- 
tunes,  glees,  songs,  orchestral  pieces,  etc.  Of 
his  anthems  [a  list  of  twenty-seven  is  given  in 
Brown  and  Stratton's  Brit.  Mtut . Biog.]  the  best 
know  n are  ‘ If  we  Iwlieve,’  written  for  the  funeral 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  ; ‘ Praise  the  Lord, 
0 my  soul,'  composed  for  the  bicentenary  festival 
of  the  Sons  of  the  Clergy  ; 1 The  wilderness  ’ ; 
* O Saviour  of  the  world  ’ ; and  ‘ The  Lord  is  my 
strength,’  composed,  together  with  a ‘To  Deum,’ 
for  the  Thanksgiving  for  the  recovery  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  (Feb.  27,  1872).  Of  his  glees, 
published  1826  and  1852,  ‘There  is  beauty 
on  the  mountain'  is  a charming  specimen  of 
truly  graceful  composition.  [In  1827  he  edited 
a collection  of  hymn-tunes  under  the  title  Paro- 
chial Psalmody.]  In  1833  he  published  An 
Jutrofiiw/wn  to  Harmony  and  Thorough-bass, 
a second  edition  of  which  appeared  in  1847, 
and  which  reached  a 13th  edition.  In  1841 
he  edited  a collection  of  Chants,  Ancient  ami 
Modern  ; and  in  1856  tho  Church  Psalter  and 
Ilymnbook , in  conjunction  with  the  Rev.  W. 
M ercer.  He  also  published  The  Organist's  Com- 
panion, a series  of  voluntaries  and  interludes, 
besides  other  works.  His  music  is  always  melo- 
dious and  beautifully  written  for  the  voices,  and 
is  remarkable  for  a union  of  solidity  and  grace, 
with  a certain  unaffected  native  charm  which 
ought  to  ensure  it  a long  life.  [He  died  at 
Brixton,  May  10,  1880.  See  an  interesting 


biography  of  Goss  in  the  Musical  Times,  April- 
June  1901.]  w.  H.  H. 

GOSSEC,  Francois  Joseph,  born  Jan.  17, 
1734,  at  Vergnies,  a village  in  Belgian  Hainault, 
live  miles  from  Beaumont.  He  was  the  son  of 
a small  farmer  whoee  name  is  s|>elt  Gosse,  Gossez, 
and  Gosset,  in  the  registers  of  his  nativo  place. 
From  early  childhood  he  showed  a decided  taste 
for  music,  and  there  is  a story  that  while  herd- 
ing the  cows  he  made  himself  a fiddle  out  of  a 
sabot  with  strings  of  horse-hair.  He  was  always 
particularly  fond  of  the  violin,  and  studied 
it  specifically  after  leaving  the  cathedral  of 
Antwerp,  of  which  he  was  a chorister  till  the 
age  of  fifteen.  In  1751  he  came  to  Paris,  and 
was  fortunate  enough  to  make  the  acquaintance 
of  Rameau,  and  to  become  conductor  of  tho 
private  band  which  was  maintained  by  the 
Fennier-general  La  Popeliniere  for  the  express 
purpose  of  trying  the  new  works  of  his  protegi 
and  friend,  the  author  of  ‘Castor  et  Pollux.’ 
It  was  while  conducting  these  performances,  and 
observing  tho  poverty  of  French  instrumental 
music,  that  Gossec  conceived  tho  idea  of  writing 
symphonies:  his  first  was  informed  in  1754, 
tho  year  before  Haydn's  first  known  concerted 
compositions.  It  was  some  timo  before  the 
public  appreciated  this  new  style,  but  his 
quartets,  published  in  1759,  became  rapidly 
popular.  By  this  time  he  was  attached  to  the 
household  of  the  Prince  de  Condo,  who  gave 
him  the  opportunity  of  making  himself  known 
both  as  composer  and  conductor.  Under  this 
encouragement  he  entered  upon  tho  depart- 
ments of  sacred  and  dramatic  music,  and  quickly 
gained  a reputation  in  both.  In  his  ‘ Mease  des 
Morts,'  which  made  a great  sensation  when  first 
performed  at  St.  Koch,  1760,  he  has  produced  an 
effect  which  must  have  been  not  only  quite  new 
but  also  very  mysterious  and  impressive,  by 
writing  the  4 Tuba  minim  ’ for  two  orchestras, 
the  one  of  wind  instruments  concealed  outside, 
while  the  strings  of  tho  other,  in  the  church, 
are  playing  an  accompaniment  pianissimo  and 
tremolo  in  the  upper  registers.  In  his  oratorio 
of  ‘ La  Nativity ' 1 he  does  the  same  with  a chorus 
of  angels,  which  is  sung  by  an  invisible  choir  at 
a distance. 

In  writing  for  the  stage  he  was  less  of  an 
innovator.  [After  a first  attempt  in  1 Le  Tonne* 
lier,’  with  Audinot],  ho  produced  successively 
‘ Le  Faux  Lord '(1765),  a three-act  opera,  left 
unfinished  owing  to  tho  badness  of  the  libretto  ; 
‘ Les  Pecheurs  ’ (1766),  long  and  successfully 
performed  ; ‘ Toinon  et  Toinette  ’ (1767)  ; ‘ Le 
double  deguisement f (1767),  withdrawn  after 
the  first  representation  ; ‘ Sabinus’  (1774); 
* Alexis  et  Daphne,*  produced  the  same  night 
with  ‘Philemon  ct  Baucis’  (1775);  ‘ Hylas 
et  Sylvie'  (1770)  ; ‘La  Fete  de  village,’  inter- 
mezzo (1778);  * Tlusee ' (1782),  reduced  to 
three  acts,  with  one  of  Lully’s  airs  retained 

1 Words  by  Cbrbsnoo  d«  Msuyrls,  who  died  in  1790. 
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and  re-scored  ; ‘Rosine’  (1780);  [and  1 La 
]U*pri.se  do  Toulon’  (1796).  He  also  collabo- 
rated with  Philidor  and  Botson  in  ‘ Berthe,’ 
produced  at  Brussels  in  1775].  A number  of 
works  were  written  in  honour  of  the  republic, 
and  in  connection  with  various  revolutionary 
celebrations ; two  of  the  best  known  are 
‘ L'OflYande  a laliberte’  (Oct.  2,  1792);  and 
‘ Le  Triomphe  de  la  Republique,  ou  le  Camp 
de  Orandpre  ’ (Jan.  27,  1793).  In  these  he 
introduced  the  4 Marseillaise,’  with  slight  altera- 
tions in  the  air  and  harmony,  and  very  telling 
instrumentation.  4 Les  Sabots  et  le  C^risicr  ’ 
was  given  in  1803;  ‘ Le  Pcrigourdin  ’ and 
* Nitocria  ’ were  not  publicly  performed. 

The  ease  with  which  Gossec  obtained  the 
representation  of  his  operas  at  the  Coniedie 
Italienne  and  the  Academie  de  Musique,  proves 
how  great  and  legitimate  an  influence  he  had 
acquired.  He  had  in  fact  founded  the  4 Concert 
des  Amateurs'  in  1770,  regenerated  the  ‘ Concert 
Spirituel  ’ in  1773,  been  second  conductor  of  the 
Academic  in  1780-82,  had  organised  the  * Ecole 
de  Chant,’  the  predecessor  of  the  4 Conservatoire 
de  Musique,'  in  1784,  and  at  the  time  of  the 
Revolution  was  conductor  of  the  band  of  the 
National  Guard.  He  composed  many  pieces  for 
the  patriotic  fetes  of  that  agitated  period,  among 
which  the  4 Hyinne  a l’Etre  supreme  ’ and 
4 Peuple,  reveille -toi,'  and  the  music  for  the 
funeral  of  Mirabeau,  in  which  he  introduced  the 
lugubrious  Bounds  of  the  gong,  deserve  special 
mention.  On  the  foundation  of  the  Conserva- 
toire in  1795  Gossec  was  apjiointed  joint  in- 
spector with  Cherubini,  Lesueur,  and  Mchul,  and 
professor  of  composition,  a |»ost  he  retained  till 

1814,  Catel  being  one  of  his  best  pupils.  He 
wrote  numerous  ‘solfeges,’  and  an  4 Exposition 
des  principes  de  la  Musique ' for  the  classical 
publications  of  the  Conservatoire.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Institut  from  its  foundation 
(1795),  ami  a Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour 
(1802).  He  retired  from  his  professorship  in 

1815,  but  until  1823  continued  to  attend  the 
meetings  of  the  Academic  des  Beaux- Arts,  in 
which  he  took  great  interest.  He  died  at 
Passv,  where  ho  had  long  resided,  Feb.  16, 
1829. 

Gossec's  works  are  both  numerous  and  im- 
]K>rtant,  and  include,  besides  the  compositions 
already  named,  twenty-six  symphonies  for  full 
orchestra,  one  of  which  4 La  Chasse,’  suggested  to 
Mehul  his  4 Ouverture  du  jeune  Henri  ’ ; three 
symphonies  for  wind  ; a symphome-coneertnnte 
for  eleven  instruments  ; overtures ; quartets, 
trios,  and  other  chamber  music  ; masses  with 
full  orchestra  ; a ‘Te  Deum,’  then  considered 
very  effective  ; motets  for  the  Concert  Spirituel, 
including  a * Dixit  Dorn  in  us’  and  an  4 Exaudiat  ’ ; 
several  oratorios,  among  them  4 L'Arched’AUi- 
ance,'  performed  at  the  Concert  Spirituel,  and 
‘Saul,’  in  which  he  inserted  an  40  SalutAris’ 
for  three  voices,  com  posed  for  Rousseau,  Lais,  and 


Cheron,  during  a country  walk  ; fine  choruses 
for  Racine's  4 Athalie'  and  Rochefort's  4 Electro  ’ 
(1783)  ; and  finally  a 4 Derni^re  Messe  des  Vi- 
vanta’  (1813),  and  the  ballet  heroique  of 
‘Calisto,’  neither  of  which  has  been  engraved  ; 
both  are  in  the  large  collection  of  his  autographs 
in  the  library  of  the  Conservatoire. 

Goasec’s  life  may  be  held  up  as  a model  to 
young  artists  ; without  money  or  friends,  ive 
may  even  say  without  genius,  and  without  the 
aid  of  masters,  he  educated  himself,  and  by 
toil  and  study  attained  the  rank  of  a classical 
composer.  His  career  presents  one  unfortunate 
peculiarity.  No  sooner  had  he  worked  out  an 
original  idea  than  some  man  of  genius stepjied 
fonvard  and  appropriated  the  ground  he  had 
won.  As  a writer  of  symphonies  he  saw  his 
4 Chasse  ’ and  his  twenty-first  Symphony  in  I) 
eclipsed  by  those  of  Haydn  ; as  a eomjioser  of 
sacred  music  ho  was  surpassed  by  Mozart,  in  spite 
of  the  long-continued  popularity  of  his  4 Messe 
des  Morts  ’ ; and  at  the  theatre  he  was  entirely 
thrown  into  the  shade  by  Gretry  and  Gluck. 
In  spite  of  all  this,  however,  the  French  school 
has  good  reason  to  be  proud  of  him  ; he  was 
completely  exempt  from  envy,  and,  with  a dis- 
interestedness truly  praiseworthy,  did  all  in  his 
j lower  to  promote  the  works  of  his  great  rivals. 
Nature  and  his  many  struggles  had  made  him 
usually  very  reserved,  but  he  could  be  kind  on 
occasion,  as  he  was  to  Mozart  in  1778,  who  hits 
him  olF  in  a line — 4 Mein  sehr  gutcr  Freund  und 
selir  trockener  Mann ' (April  5). 

An  oilq>ainting  of  him  ornaments  one  of  the 
rooms  in  the  library  of  the  Conservatoire. 
There  is  another  small  portrait  engraved  by 
Fremy  after  Brun,  and  a marble  bust  by  Cail- 
louete,  a pupil  of  Cartellicr.  The  Belgians, 
always  ready  to  show  honour  to  the  illustrious 
men  of  their  own  country,  erected  at  Vergnica 
a monument  to  the  memory  of  Gossec,  in  the 
form  of  a quadrangular  fountain  surmounted  by 
his  bust.  It  was  inaugurated  Sept.  9,  1877. 

In  England  Gossec  is  almost  entirely  un- 
known. Probably  the  only  piece  published  here 
is  the  4 O Salutaris  ’ named  alx>ve,  and  the  fine 
library  of  the  Royal  College  of  Music  contains 
but  one  of  his  compositions.  [The  most  trust- 
worthy authorities  for  Gossec’s  life  are  P. 
Hcdouin's  Gossec,  sn  vie  et  sr$  ou vratjes,  Valen- 
ciennes, 1852,  and  E.  G.  J.  Grcgoir's  Notice  bio- 
(jruphique  st ir  F.  J.  GossJ,  dit  Gossec,  Moris, 
1878.1  o.  c. 

GOSTLING,  Rev.  John,  born  about  1650,1 
[was  the  son  of  Isaac  Goatling,  mercer,  of  East 
Mailing,  Kent,  and  was  admitted  to  St  John’s 
College,  Cambridge,  from  Rochester  School,  in 
Oct.  1668,  aged  eighteen.  W.  H.  c.]  He  was 
sworn  a gentleman  ex traord inary  of  the  Chapel 
Royal  on  Feb.  25,  1678-9,  and  three  days  later 
was  admitted  in  ordinary,  on  the  death  of 

1 At  the  time  of  hU  marrliifw,  Feh.  77.  he  »u  nld  t«  t* 

' About  t four.  Chntfi'i  London  Marriage  Licence*. 
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William  Tucker.  He  is  called  ‘a  base  from 
Canterbury,  Master  of  Arts.’  He  subsequently 
became  a minor  canon  of  Canterbury,  vicar  of 
Littlebourn,  chaplain  to  the  King,  Sub-dean 
of  St.  Paul’s  and  Prebendary  of  Lincoln.  He  died 
July  17,  1733.  He  was  one  of  the  most  famous 
singers  of  his  time,  on  account  of  the  volume 
and  com]>as8  of  his  bass  voice.  He  was  one  of 
the  * ministers  ’ at  the  coronations  of  James  II. 
and  of  William  and  Mary.  Hawkins  gives 
an  anecdote  explaining  the  origin  of  Purcell’s 
anthem,  * They  that  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships,' 
a work  written  to  suit  Goatlings  voice,  and  at 
his  own  request,  in  his  History,  p.  707  (Novello’s 
ed.).  [See  vol.  i.  pp.  195,  196.]  M. 

GOTTSCHALK,  Louis  Moreau,  born  atNew 
Orleans,  May  8,  1829,  of  an  English  father, 
Doctor  of  Science  at  Cambridge,  Mass. , and  a 
French  mother,  daughter  of  Count  Antoine  de 
Brusle,  colonel  of  a cavalry  regiment  and  gover- 
nor of  St.  Domingo  at  the  time  of  the  insurrec- 
tion. His  family  being  in  easy  circumstances, 
young  Gottschalk  studied  the  piano  as  an  amuse- 
ment ; at  the  age  of  twelve,  having  already 
gained  much  applause  as  a performer,  he  obtained 
}termission  to  go  to  France  in  order  to  perfect 
himself.  In  Paris  his  first  master  was  Cliarles 
Halle  ; he  afterwards  studied  with  Camille 
Stamaty,  and  for  composition  with  Maleden, 
who  was  Saint-Saens’s  first  master.  While  he 
was  in  Europe  his  family  sustained  heavy  pecu- 
niary losses,  and  he  at  once  thought  of  turning 
his  talents  to  account.  He  was  not  content 
with  merely  playing  in  drawing-rooms,  but 
gave  concerts,  by  which  his  name  as  a composer 
and  pianist  was  quickly  established.  He  also 
made  a professional  tour  in  the  French  provinces, 
Savoy,  Switzerland,  and  Spain,  in  which  last 
country  he  had  an  enormous  success  (1852). 
On  his  return  from  his  travels  he  was  recalled 
by  his  father  to  New  Orleans.  He  then  began 
his  first  tour  through  America,  playing  his  piano 
compositions  and  conducting  his  orchestral  works 
at  monster  festivals  ; a symphony  entitled  * La 
Xuit  des  Tropiques,'  a triumphal  cantata,  an 
overture,  fragments  of  an  unpublished  opera, 
etc.,  were  heard  in  this  way.  [His  two  operas, 
‘ Charles  IX. ’ and  ‘ Isaura  de  Salerno,'  were  never 
performed  ; besides  tho  symphony  just  men- 
tioned, his  orchestral  works  include  a second, 
called  4 Montevideo,’  a grand  inarch  dedicated 
to  the  Emperor  of  Brazil,  4 Escenas  campestrea 
cubanas,’  and  4 Gran  Tarantella.’  Baker’s  Biog. 
Diet.]  His  success  was  so  great  that  an  Ameri- 
can speculator,  Max  Strakosch,  since  famous 
for  having  brought  out  Mme.  Patti,  engaged 
him  to  make  an  enormous  tour  through  the 
States.  From  this  period  Gottschalk’s  career 
was  one  of  incessant  and  successful  travel.  He 
died  suddenly  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Dec.  18,  1869, 
at  the  very  time  when,  tired  of  his  wandering 
life,  he  was  planning  a quiet  retreat  at  Paris. 
For  some  time  he  had  been  weakened  by  fever 


and  fatigue,  and  at  one  of  his  concerts,  as  if 
seized  by  a fatal  presentiment,  he  was  unable  to 
finish  his  last  composition,  4 La  Mortc.'  Prob- 
ably no  artist  travelled  more  than  Gottschalk 
in  Spanish  America,  where  he  was  idolised  by 
the  public,  there  is  scarcely  a town  of  any  im- 
portance where  he  did  not  give  concerts.  He 
wrote  voluminously  for  the  piano,  and  his  works, 
popular  at  the  time  of  their  production,  have 
an  originality  and  a local  colour  which  were 
much  enhanced  by  the  extraordinary  charm, 
passion,  and  melancholy  of  his  playing.  He 
began  to  compose  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and 
his  4 Bananier,’  at  one  time  famous  in  both 
hemispheres,  dates  from  this  time.  Few  of 
his  pieces  except  a Tarantella  for  piano  and 
orchestra,  often  played  by  Plants,  have  lived 
to  the  present  day,  and  even  most  of  their  titles 
are  forgotten.  Gottschalk  himself  is  only  re- 
membered as  an  exceptionally  gifted  virtuoso, 
whose  successes  were  considerable,  but  who  was 
not  a great  artist  in  the  highest  sense  of  the 
term,  since  he  was  never  connected  with  the 
classical  school,  and  his  com]K>sitions  owe  their 
worth  entirely  to  the  charm,  freshness,  and 
variety  of  his  playing.  a.  j. 

GOTTSCHED,  Johann  Christoph,  born 
Feb.  2,  1700,at  Judithenkirch  near  Kbnigsberg,. 
died  at  Leipzig,  Dec.  12,  1766,  deserves  mention 
in  this  place  because  of  his  attitude  to  ojiera 
generally  and  to  Italian  opera  in  particular. 
His  career  as  a writer,  and  as  professor  in  tho 
Leipzig  University,  lay  a[>art  from  music,  but 
that  he  took  a great  interest  in  music  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  his  house  was  a centre  of 
musical  activity  in  the  lifetime  of  Bach,  whose 
pupil,  Krebs,  was  tho  teacher  of  Frau  Gottsched, 
a lady  of  remarkable  literary  attainments,  and 
an  ardent  amateur  of  music.  The  professor 
used  his  great  influence  on  behalf  of  German 
opera,  and  compiled  a kind  of  preparatory 
catalogue  of  German  plays  printed  between 
1450  and  1750,  with  and  without  music,  under 
the  title  of  Noth iger  Vorrath  zur  GcschichU 
dcr  deutschen  dramatischen  Dichtkunst , etc. 
(Leipzig,  1758;  with  a continuation  published 
1765).  It  seems  fairly  certain  that  Gottsched's 
weekly  publication,  Die  vemiinftigen  Tadlcrin - 
nen , was  the  original  model  for  J.  A.  Scheibe's 
periodical  Der  eritisrhe  Musikus,  in  which  sys- 
tematic attacks  were  made  upon  the  ridiculous 
customs  of  Italian  opera  as  then  presented. 
Whether  based  upon  the  opinions  held  by 
Gottsched  or  not,  this  work  of  Scheibe’s  had 
wide  influence  in  furnishing  Italian  opera  from 
Germany,  and  in  establishing  German  o;>cra  ia- 
its  stead.  (See  Scheibe.)  (Qurllen-fejrikon ; 
Spitta's  Bach,  Engl,  transl.  iii.  241,  250  ; Sam- 
melbande  of  tho  Int.  Mus.  Ges.  Jhrg.  it  pp. 
654  fT.)  M. 

GOUDIMEL,  Claude  (fl.  1549-1572),  was 
bom  in  Besan<;on.  He  had  probably  moved 
to  Paris  by  1549,  in  which  year  he  makes  his 
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first  appearance  as  a composer  in  a book  of  chan- 
sons published  by  Du  Chemin  of  Paris.  On 
the  title-pages  of  two  works  published  in  1553 
and  1555  res] actively,  his  name  is  printed  as 
joint  publisher  with  Du  Chemin.  In  1557 
Goudimel  was  living  in  Metz,  in  close  associa- 
tion with  many  of  the  Huguenots  there.  He 
probably  joined  the  Reformed  Church  soon  after 
1558,  the  year  in  which  his  masses,  the  last 
music  that  he  composed  for  the  Catholic  Church, 
were  published.  M.  Michel  Brenet’s  discovery  of 
the  1551  edition  of  Goudimel’s  * Psaumescn  forme 
de  motets  ’ ( Claude  Goudimel , Essai  bio-bill  io- 
graph ig ue,  Besan^on,  1898)  is  interesting,  for 
there  islittledoubtthatCatholics  and  Huguenots 
alike  made  use  of  the  melodies  in  the  Huguenot 
psalters,  until  Catholic  authority  step|>ed  in 
and  forbade  the  practice.  M.  Douen  (CUment 
Murot  et  It  psauiier  huguenot,  1878)  discusses 
at  great  length  the  question  as  to  the  author- 
ship of  these  melodies,  and  on  the  whole  con- 
cludes that  Goudimel  did  not  compose  them, 
but  added  his  harmonies  to  well-known  tunes, 
the  melody  being  nearly  always  placed  in  the 
tenor  part.  A feeling  of  uneasiness  among  the 
Huguenots  in  Metz  led  to  largo  numbers  of 
them  leaving  between  1565  and  1568  to  seek 
safer  quarters  ; Goudimel  returned  to  his  native 
town  Besai^on,  going  later  on  to  Lyons.  Iu 
the  poetical  w'orks  of  Paul  Melissus  Schedius 
published  at  Frankfort  in  1574  and  1575  arc 
pieces  addressed  to  Goudimel,  and  in  the  later 
edition  are  also  two  letters,  written  in  Latin, 
from  Goudimel  to  Melissus.  The  first  is  dated 
1570  ; the  second  from  Lyons,  August  23,  1572, 
was  written  on  his  return  from  Besai^ou  only  a 
few  days  before  his  death,  for  Goudimel  perished 
in  the  massacre  of  the  Huguenots  at  Lyons, 
August  27,  1572.  The  doubt  expressed  by 
Hawkins  {Hist,  of  Music,  p.  421,  cd.  1853)  as 
to  Goudimel  ever  having  4 j*ast  the  limits  of  his 
own  country  ’ is  justified  by  later  researches,  for 
M.  Brenet,  who  in  hia  able  essay  deals  with 
every  available  source  of  information,  was  unable 
to  discover  any  trace  of  Goudimels  residence  in 
Rome,  where  ho  is  popularly  supposed  to  have 
founded  a school  of  music,  in  which  Aniinuccia, 
Alessandro  della  Viola,  Gio.  Maria  Nanino,  the 
great  Palestrina,  and  others,  were  pupils.  Pales- 
trina’s adoption  of  themes  in  Goudimel’s  com- 
]>osit  ions  is  sometimes  quoted  as  a proof  of  their 
connection.  In  his  4 Missa  brevis’  (1570)  he 
borrowed  from  Goudimel’s  * Audi  filia  * mass,  and 
in  hia  ‘ Missa  sine  nomine’  (1570)  from  Jean 
Maillard’s  4 Je  suis  desherite  * mass,  which  had 
been  published  together  in  1558.  But  M. 
Brenet  gives  instances  of  his  using  other  com- 
positions in  the  same  way,  and  in  this  he  was 
following  the  custom  of  the  time.  There 
seems  also  to  be  no  ground  for  supjiosing  that 
Goudimel  was  a member  of  the  Pai*al  choir. 

Nearly  all  the  principal  collections  of  chan- 
sous  published  in  Paris  from  1549  onwards 


contain  compositions  by  GoudimeL  There 
arc  thirty- two  iu  the  set  published  by  Nicolas 
Du  Chemiu  commencing  with  the  4 Premier 
livre,  con  tenant  XXV.  chansons  nouvelles  a 
quatre  parties  en  deux  volumes,  les  meilleurcs 
et  plus  excellentes  qu’on  a pu  choisir  entre 
plusieurs  non  encore  imprimees,  par  l’advis  et 
jugement  de  bons  et  89a vans  musiciens  : 1549,’ 
and  concluding  in  1554  with  the'  Unzicsmc  livre, 
con  tenant  XXII.  chansons,’  etc.  There  are  at 
least  sixteen  in  those  published  by  Adrien  le 
Roy  and  Robert  Ballard,  from  the  ‘Sixiesme 
livre  de  chansons  nouvellement  comjioseea  en 
musique  a quatre  parties  ]>ar  bons  et  excellens 
musiciens,  imprimees  en  quatre  volumes,  1556,’ 
to  the  ‘ Vingt-deuxiesme  livre  de  chansons  b. 
quatre  et  cinq  parties,  1583.’  (See  M.  Brenet, 
also  Eitner’s  Bibiiog.  der  Musik- Sammd urerkc, 
for  text,  and  for  the  numerous  editions  of  the 
various  volumes. ) Single  songs  are  also  to  be 
found  in  two  books  of  4 Chansons,  nouvellement 
mises  en  musique  par  bons  et  scavautz  musiciens 
h quatre  thirties  en  quatre  volumes : Paris, 
Michel  Fezandat,  1556’;  and  iu  a 4 Premier 
livre  de  chansons  . . . par  bons  et  excellcnta 
autheurs : Paris,  Nicolas  Du  Chemiu,  1557.’ 
Two  songs,  for  live  voices  are  in  the  ‘ Mel- 
lange  de  chansons  taut  des  vieux  autheurs  quo 
des  modernes,  a cinq,  six,  sept  et  huict  parties  : 
Paris,  Adr.  Lc  Roy  ct  Robt.  Ballard,  1572.’ 
Two  more  in  4 Le  premier  livre  h quatre  parties 
de  la  Fleur  des  Chansons  de  deux  plus  excel- 
lents  musiciens  dc  ce  temps,  & sea  voir  de  Orlande 
de  Lassus  et  de  Claude  Goudimel : celles  de  M. 
Claude  Goudimel  11’ont  jamais  ^ mises  en  lu- 
iniere:  Lyon,  Jean  Baveut,  1574’ ; the  Deuxieine 
livre,  1575,  is  said  to  contain  seven  songs.  In 
Les  amours  de  P.  de  Hansard  . . . commentecs 
par  Marc.  Ant.  de  Murcl : Paris,  1553,  are  four 
Odes  in  four- part  harmony.  They  wore  re- 
printed by  M.  Julien  Tiereot,  Hansard  et  la 
musique  de  son  temps  (Leipzig,  1903),  who  gives 
an  interesting  appreciation  of  Goudimel’s  music  ; 
the  Ode  h Michel  de  l’Hospital  4 est  d’une  beaute 
harinonieuse,  d’une  ampleur  de  lignes  dont  on 
ne  trouve  pas  beaucoup  d’autres  examples  dans 
la  musique  profane  du  XVI*  siecle,’  etc.  In 
1555  appeared  ‘Q.  Horatii  Flacci  poetae  lyrici 
odae  oilmen  quotquot  carminum  generibus  dif- 
ferunt  ad  rhythmos  musicos  redactae  : Parisiis, 
Nicolas  Du  Chemin  et  Claude  Goudimel.’  (See 
Brunet,  Man.  du  libraire.  col.  326.)  Also  the 
4 Chansons  spirituelles  do  Marc- Antoine  do 
Muret  mises  en  musique  a quatre  parties  : Paris, 
Nicolas  Du  Chemin,  1555.’  Both  works  are 
said  to  contain  four-part  music  by  Goudimel, 
although  at  the  present  time  no  copy  of  either 
book  seems  to  be  known.  It  is  thought  that 
the  following  work,  edited  by  Goudimel,  was 
first  published  in  Lyons  in  1572  : 4 L’excellence 
des  chansons  musicales  com  posies  par  M.  Joques 
Arcadet  tant propresala  voixqu’aux  instruments, 
recueillies  ct  reveues  par  Claude  Goudimel  natif 
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do  Besan^on.  Par  Jean  de  Tournes,  impri incur 
du  roy  a Lyon,  1586.’ 

One  composition,  * Par  lo  desert  de  me*  peines* 
for  four  voices,  rather  unexpectedly  appears  in  a 
quaint  little  book  entitled  : Instruction  nutho- 
diqne  et  fort  facile  pour  apprendre  la  musique 
practiquc,  par  Corneille  de  Montfort,  dit  de 
Blockland,  1587,  Jean  de  Tournes  a Lyon.  The 
explanation  is  given  by  * l’iniprivueur  au  lecteur,’ 

' Voyant  qu’k  la  fin  de  ce  petit  traicte  y avoit 
quelques  pages  blanches,  j’en  ay  voulu  remplir 
line  ]<artie  do  la  demiero  chanson  it  quatre,  qu  a 
compose  feu  Claude  Goudimel,  l'un  des  premiers 
musicians  de  son  temps,'  etc. 

A great  number  of  psalm-books,  each  con- 
taining from  six  to  ten  compositions  by  Goudi- 
mel,  were  published  in  Paris,  at  first  by  Du 
Chemin,  but  from  1557  onwards  by  Adr.  Lo 
Roy  and  Robt.  Ballard.  M.  Brenet  gives  the 
full  title  of  the  1551  edition  already  alluded  to  : 

* Premier  livro,  con  tenant  huyet  Pseaulmes  de 
David,  traduietz  jar  Clement  Marot  et  mis  cn 
musique  au  long  (en  forme  de  mottetz)  par 
Claude  Goudimel  ; dont  aulcuns  vers  (pour  la 
commodity  des  musiciens)  sont  & trois,  a quatre, 
et  a cinq  panics,  et  aussi  h voix  ^reilles,’  etc. 
Later  editions  appeared  in  1557  and  1505.  The 
‘Tiers  livre ' is  of  interest,  as  the  dedication  is 
dated  from  Metz,  Juno  20,  1557.  The  series 
was  concluded  by  tho  ‘ Huitiesmo  livre  ’ in 
1566.  Six  psalms  set  to  music  by  Goudimel 
were  included  in  4 Le  second  livre  des  pseaulmes 
. . . en  forme  de  motetz  j»ar  divers  excellents 
mnsicieus.  De  Timprimerio  de  Simon  Du  Bose 
et  Guillaume  Gueroult,’  1555.  The  two  books, 
‘ du  meslange  des  psenumes  et  cantiques  a trois 
parties,  recueillis  de  la  musique  d’Orlando  do 
Lassus  et  autres  exccllens  musiciens  do  nostro 
temps,*  1577,  each  contained  two  of  Goudimel ’s 
psalms.  4 Cinquante  peeaumes  de  David,  avec 
la  musique  h cinq  parties  d’Orl.  de  Lnssus, 
Vingt  autres  pseaumes  a cinq  ct  six  parties  pur 
divers  excellents  musiciens.  De  rimpriinerie 
de  Jcrosme  Commolin,  1597,*  included  ‘A 
toy  6 Dieu,  qui  es  lk-haut’  for  six  voices  by 
Goudimel. 

The  first  complete  psalter  appeared  in  1564  : 

• Les  CL.  pseaumes  de  David,  nouvel lament  mis 
en  musique  a quatre  parties  par  Claude  Goudi- 
mel, Paris,  Adr.  Le  Royet  R.  Ballard.’  It  was 
reissued  in  1565.  In  both  editions  the  dedica- 
tion is  dated  from  Metz.  An  edition  in  one 
volume  was  published  at  Geneva : 4 par  les 
her!  tiers  de  Francois  Jaqui,  1565  * ; a later 
edition,  also  printed  at  Geneva—  * par  Pierre  do 
Saint- Andr^,  1580’ — was  republished  by  M. 
Henry  Expert,  Les  Matt  res  Musiciens  de  la 
Renaissance  franraise,  1895-97. 

Lobwasser’s  German  translation  of  tho  psalms 
was  first  published  with  Goudimel’s  music  in 
1573  : 4 Der  Psalter  ...  in  deutsche  reyme 
verstendiglieh  und  deutlich  gebracht . . . durch 
Amb.  Lobwasser.  Und  hieriiber  bey  eincm  joden 


Psalmen  seine  zuhorige  vicr  Stimmen,*  etc. 
Its  steady  popularity  was  shown  by  the  number 
of  reprints,  in  1578,  1597,  1615,  1649,  1698, 
etc.  (see  Rouen,  vol.  ii.). 

Goudimels  music  is  to  be  found  in  nearly  all 
the  psalm-books  published  in  various  languages 
during  the  17th  and  18th  centuries.  For 
instance,  in  those  issued  at  Delft,  1602  ; Cha- 
renton,  1607  ; Geneva,  1667  and  1668  ; nt 
Hanau,  1612,  with  both  the  French  and  German 
translations;  at  Zurich,  1701,  4 Die  Ilarpfo 
des  Konigs  Davids  . . . durch  J.  K.  Hardmeyer 
augestimmet  dass  sie  sowol  in  denen  gewonn- 
lichen  Weisen  des  getreuen  Mdrtyrers  Cl. 
Goudimels,  als  in  denen  ucucn  Gesangweisen 
gesungen  werden  khnnen,*  etc.  Again  the 
French  melodies  are  used  in  4 De  CL.  Psalmen 
Davids  . . . door  Petrum  Dathcnum  ’ : Amster- 
dam, 1620  ; in  4 Us  Psalms  da  David,  suainter 
la  melodia  francesa,  . . . Lurainz  Wietzel,1 
1733 ; and  in  the  Italian  editions  ‘ Li  CL  sucri 
Salmi  di  Davide  . . . accomodati  alio  melodic 
di  A.  Lobwasser  da  And.  G.  Plant  a,'  1740  ; 
and  4 Us  Psalmis  de  David,  segond  melodia  de 
A.  Lobwasser,'  1762. 

Tho  music  in  the  * Vierter  Tlieil  der  Arien 
. . . ausgcgelien  von  Hein.  Alberten,*  1645  ; 
No.  33,  psalm  19  ; Sicbcnder  Thcil,  1648  ; 
No.  9,  psalm  146  ; AchterTheil,  1650  ; No.  7, 
psalm  125,  is  4nach  der  Wcisc  des  beriimbten 
Goudimels.* 

There  are  five  masses  composed  by  Goudiiu&l ; 
Du  Chemin,  in  1554,  published  one,  4 11  ne  so 
trouve  en  amith*,’  with  four  motets  and  two 
magnificats  (first  printed  in  1553)  ; tho  four 
others  were  published  by  Adr.  Le  Roy  et  R. 
Ballard  in  1558:  4Miss&o  tres  a Claudio 
Goudimel . . . cum  quatuor  vocibus.  Audi 
film.  Taut  plus  ie  metz.  Re  vies  ennuis 
1 Missae  tres  a Cl.  de  Sermisy,  Joanne  Mallard, 
Claudio  Goudimel,  cum  quatuor  vocibus  con- 
ditae.  Le  bien  que  i 'ay.  Cl.  Goudimel.’  The 
last  has  been  edited  by  M.  Ch.  Bordes : An- 
thologie  des  maitres  rcligieux  primitifs,  vol.  ii. 
p.  42,  No.  9.  There  are  modern  MS.  scores  of 
the  five  masses  and  of  one  magnificat  in  the 
Munich  Library. 

In  other  works  : — 

1.  Primus  liber  ecptemdecim  enntinot  4 H.  5 varum  modulo#,  etc. : 

Pari*,  ISM.  Motet# : •yu.xro  frcmocruut 1 fur  live  voice*,  and 
• Doiuin*  quid  multlpllcutl  aunt’  fur  four  voice*;  the  latter  »*•  re- 
printed In  * Lilwr  quartu*  eccle.  cant.  4 vocuin ' : Antwerp,  Tyliuan 
Huaato,  ISM ; and  in  * Tei tla  par*  masnl  mueicl* : N’arauU  rv, 

IMS.  There  are  *J*o  MS.  copUt*  «>f  It  In  tho  llrltiah  Museum  (Add. 
MS.  11. SfM  , ami  In  the  KOnigabcnr  Library. 

2.  Cantlcum  Beat**  Marls*  Virginia,  ParUII*.  e*  tvpographla 
Nicolai  I>a  Chemin  et  Claud  1 1 Goudimel.  ISM.  Magnificat  pilml 
tun i,  and  Magnificat  octarl  toot.  l*>th  for  four  voice*. 

The  buu*.  Adr.  Le  Kojr  et  R.  Valiant.  1M7.  Magnificat  tertll 
toni.  lor  four  vnicea. 

3.  Qunrtua  llhwr  modulorrrm,  4.  8.  et  6 Tocum : Parl«.  Simon  Du 
Boar  et  Guillaume  Uneroalt,  tSSS.  Two  uioteta.  flrat  pi  luted  til 


U MS. 

In  the  Berlin  KSnlgl.  Blbl.  modern  ncorraof  motet* and  pealma. 
(Kitner.l 

In  Rome  in  the  library  of  Rant*  Maria  In  Vallledla  there  were, 
according  to  a not*  uf  Batnl,  teu  MS.  motet*  for  4.  6,  fl,  N,  and 
111  voice*.  iBrenef. 

TheHantlnl  catalogue  IncJude*  eight  motet*  for  4.  5.  ft.  N.  end 
12  voices;  four  magnificat* ; and  the  five  mnanra. 

The  Kieeewetter  Cat*lofne  include*  the  M**«,  * 11  ne  ee  trouve’ 
fur  four  voice*,  and  three  motet*. 
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Id  modern  publication!  — 

O.  Doucu  • cU’»mt  Marnt  rt  /*  paWlir  huynenot , 1878,  8 Tula, 
and  < Vfcoir  JJt  jmniHM  : H»rts,  1870. 

August  Kbrarl : A**t*n*thln  ttalwm  Darl4t  vacK  UoudlmtU 
tfrimm  ErUngen.  185X  Thirty -thi«c  pMlina 

Rlggentiach  Mini  L<>» : Au+jt**ihst-  i't-ih>isn  . . . mil  <Un 
Tont-Mirn  Cl.  G<ru4im»li : nucl.  1MX.  Forty  uaalimt. 

a RctMtnann:  AUg-  Oew*.  tUr  M**ik.  IMS.  II  No.  ft.  One 
ylin. 

R.  fSchlecht : 0<*cA.  dr  KirtAtnmuslk,  1871,  Noe.  40,  BO.  Tea 
pealm*. 

C.  V-  Wlnterfeld : DU  eranpeUtrkt  JCircktnmurik,  1941.  Muelk- 
beilege.  p.  40.  Haven  peelnte 

H.  Bellermenn  Per  Con/rapuswt,  1982.  p.  340.  No.  7.  Motet '0 
true  beuedteta  ' tor  five  rokea. 

Van  Maldegheui:  Tri**r  mutlctU.  Mine  ani»4e,  1M7.  Miulque 
relljcleuer.  ' Halve  Regina'  for  twolve  voices,  acorod  from  the 
Vatican  MS.  and  two  motet*  for  four  voices.  114me  annce. 
1875.  Muskuue  profane.  Three  cheuemu  for  three  voices. 
In  score.  VoL  111.  of  ‘ Arlun  ' contains  Ooudlmel's  Psalm  cv. 

8e«  also  the  KiriMn  Hut u-alt  /lallana,  rol.  vt.  p.  400.  ^ 

GOULD  I NG  k CO.  (afterwards  D'Almaiue  & 
Co.),  an  important  London  music  publishing 
house,  founded  by  George  Goulding  about  the 
year  1784. 

Goulding's  first  address  was  25  James  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  from  whence  ho  issued  songs, 
and  minor  instrumental  publications,  one  of 
these  being  ‘ Six  Sonatinas  for  the  harjisichord 
or  pianoforte  by  a pupil  of  Giusep{>e  Haydn  ; 
‘ Pupil  ’ being  engraved  very  small  and  ‘ Haydn  * 
very  large.  In  or  near  the  year  1787  Goulding's 
address  was  ‘ The  Haydn's  Head,’  6 James  Street, 
probably  due  to  a renumbering  of  the  street 
rather  than  to  a change  of  premises.  Shortly 
after  this  he  had  an  additional  place  of  business 
at  17  Great  Turnstile,  but  about  1790  this 
secondary  address  gave  place  to  one  at  113 
Bisho|isgate  Street. 

T£arly  in  1799  Goulding  took  others  into 
partnership,  and  removed  westward  to  45  Pall 
Mall,  the  new  firm  being  styled  ‘Goulding 
k Co.'  or  ‘Goulding,  Phipps,  k D’Almaine.’ 
They  obtained  Royal  patronage,  and  became 
‘ music  -sellers  to  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Wales.' 

In  1803  the  firm  took  over  a second  place  of 
business  at  76  St.  James  Street,  but  in  1804-5 
they  had  given  up  both  this  and  the  Pall  Mall 
shop,  and  removed  to  1 17  New  Bond  St.,  with  an 
agency  at  7 Westmorland  St.,  Dublin  (1803-16). 
In  1808-9  the  number  in  New  Bond  Street 
changed  tol  24, and  aboutthis time, Phipps  having 
left  the  firm  to  establish  one  of  his  own  (Phipps 
k Holloway),  it  became  ‘ Goulding,  D’Almaiue, 
k Potter.'  In  1811  they  established  them* 
selves  in  a fine  old  mansion  (still  externally  un- 
changed and  now  occupied  by  Messrs.  Crosse  k 
Blackwell)at  the  north-east  corner  of  Soho  Square, 
numbered  20.  Messrs.  Goulding  remained  at 
20  Soho  Square  until  1858,  and  from  here  they 
did  an  enormous  trade.  About  the  year  1835 
Goulding’9  name  is  absent  from  the  name  of  the 
firm,  which  then  stood  as  ‘ D’Almaine  k Co.’  In 
1833  their  catalogue  is  advertised  to  contain 
works  from  200,000  engraved  plates,  and  after 
this  year  D’Almaine  k Co.  removed  to  104  New 
Bond  Street.  In  later  years  the  house  becomes 
‘ D’Almaine  k Mack  in  lay.’ 

Mr.  D’Almaine  died  in  his  eighty-third  or 
eighty- fourth  year  in  1866,  and  in  1867  the 


plates  and  stock  were  sold  by  auction.  The 
firm  D’Almaine  k Co.  is  still  known  in  the 
musical  world. 

The  earlier  publications  of  George  Goulding 
were  of  a minor  character,  being  principally  books 
of  popular  airs  for  the  flute  or  violin,  with  tutors 
for  these  instruments,  a few  song  sheets  and 
similar  class  of  music.  After  the  removal  to 
Pall  Mall  the  standard  of  publication  became 
higher,  and  much  of  the  vocal  music  of  the  day, 
including  some  operas,  was  published  by  the 
firm.  The  Soho  8quare  period  may,  however,  be 
regarded  as  the  golden  ago  of  the  house,  and  from 
here  the  bulk  of  Bishop’s  music  was  issued,  and 
many  volumes  of  an  ornamental  character,  with 
Selections  of  Scottish  and  Welsh  airs,  etc.  In 
‘Melodies  of  Various  Nations,’  one  of  their 
common  types  of  issue,  appeared  the  spurious 
* Sicilian  air  ’ which  afterwards  blossomed  into 
‘Home  Sweet  Home.’  For  some  years  about 
this  time  John  Parry  was  their  chief  musical 
arranger  and  editor. 

D’Almaine  A Co.  still  maintained  the 1 popular  ’ 
character  of  issue,  and  in  the  early  sixties 
Quadrilles,  Lancers,  and  other  drawiug-room 
music  bear  their  imprint.  F.  K. 

GOUNOD,  Charles  Francois,  born  in  Paris, 
June  17,  1818.  He  received  his  early  musical 
education  from  his  mother,  a distinguished 
pianist,  and  having  finished  his  classical  studies 
at  the  Lyc^e  St.  Louis,  and  taken  his  degree  as 
Bachelier-fcs-lcttres,  in  1836  entered  the  Con- 
servatoire, where  he  was  in  Halevy’s  class  for 
counterpoint,  and  learned  composition  from  Paer 
and  Lesueur.  In  1837  his  cantata  ‘Marie 
Stuart  et  Rizzio  ’ obtained  the  second  (prix  de 
Rome,'  which  he  shared  with  the  pianist  Louis 
Chollet ; and  in  1889  he  won  the  ‘Grand  prix  * 
for  his  cantata  ‘ Fernand.'  No  artist  or  literary 
man  can  tread  the  soil  of  Italy  with  indifference, 
and  Gounod’s  residence  in  Rome  exercised  an 
influence  on  his  ardent  imagination,  of  which 
his  whole  career  bears  traces.  The  years  he 
spent  at  the  Villa  Medici  as  a ]>enaioiier  of  the 
Academic  de  France,  were  chiefly  occupied  with 
the  study  of  the  music  of  the  old  masters,  especi- 
ally Palestrina ; and  his  first  important  composi- 
tions were  a mass  for  three  equal  voices  and  full 
orchestra,  performed  May  1,  1841,  at  tho  Church 
of  San  Luigi  dei  Francesi  (the  unpublished  MS. 
is  in  the  Library  of  the  Paris  Conservatoire),  and 
a mass  for  three  voices  without  accompaniment, 
produced  in  Vienna  in  1842.  It  was  while 
visiting  Austria  and  Germany  on  his  way  back 
to  Paris,  that  he  first  heard  the  compositions 
of  Robert  Schumann,  of  which  he  knew  nothing 
previously  ; the  effect  they  must  have  had  on  the 
impressionable  mind  of  the  young  composer  may 
be  imagined.  The  ideas  imbibed  in  Rome,  how- 
ever, prevailed,  lie  remained  faithful  to  Palestrina, 
and  on  reaching  Paris  became  organist  and  maitre 
do  chapelle  of  the  ‘ Missions  etrang^res.’  It  was 
at  this  period  that  he  attended  for  two  years  a 
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course  of  theology;  in  1846  he  even  became  an 
out-pupil  at  the  1 Semin  a ire, 'and  it  was  generally 
expected  that  he  would  take  orders.  Fortun- 
ately lie  perceived  the  mistake  in  time,  and  re- 
nounced the  idea  of  the  priesthood  ; but  these 
years  of  theological  study  had  given  him  a love 
of  reading,  and  literary  attainments  of  a kind 
rarely  possessed  by  modern  musicians.  We  may 
believe  that  he  employed  the  five  years  of  silence 
(1845-50)  in  studying  the  works  of  Schumann 
and  Berlioz — the  former  then  almost  unknown 
in  France  ; the  latter  encountering  nothing  but 
opposition  and  unmerited  abuse.  With  his  keen 
intellect,  refined  taste,  and  aptitude  for  subtle 
analysis,  Gounod  would  have  no  difficulty  in 
appreciating  both  the  leading  characteristics  and 
the  defects  of  these  two  original  composers  ; he 
would,  doubtless,  next  endeavour  to  discover  the 
best  method  of  creating  an  individual  style  for 
himself,  profiting  by  the  study  of  models  so 
dangerous  if  followed  tooclosely.  It  was  probably 
during  this  time  that  he  wrote  his  * Mease 
solennelle’  in  G,  for  solos,  chorus,  orchestra, 
and  organ,  and  which  gave  him  his  first  ap- 
pearance before  the  world — by  a strange  and 
almost  prophetic  chance,  in  London ! Four 
numbers  from  that  work,  included  by  Mr. 
Hullah  in  a Concert  at  S.  Martin's  Hall,  Jan. 
15,  1851,  formed  the  text  of  various  articles 
in  the  English  pajiers,  and  es|>ecially  of  one  in 
the  Athenaeum  (Jan.  18)  which  was  repriuted 
in  Paris  and  elsewhere,  and  caused  much  dis- 
cussion. 1 Whatever  the  ultimate  result,  here 
at  any  rate  is  a poet  and  musician  of  a very 
high  order.' 

But  the  theatre  was  destined  mainly  to  occupy 
Gounod  for  many  years.  His  first  opera,  ‘Sapho/ 
in  three  acts,  w as  given  at  the  Academic,  April  1 6, 
1851,  with  Mme.  Viardot  in  the  principal  part. 
It  contains  man}'  passages  rich  in  colour,  though 
scarcely  dramatic  ; the  grand  sccna  of  Sapho, 
* Hero  sur  la  tour,’  her  final  song,  ‘0  raa  lyre 
immortelle,'  and  the  herdsman's  air,  have  alone 
survived.  In  writing  the  numerous  choruses 
for  Ponsard’s  tragedy  of  ‘ U lyase ' (1852),  M. 
Gounod  again  attempted  to  produce  an  antique 
colouring  by  means  of  rhythmical  effects  and 
modulations  of  an  obsolete  cliaracter  ; but  the 
music — though  betraying  a master  hand,  was 
stigmatised  as  monotonous,  and  the  charming 
chorus  of  the  * Servant**  infideles  ’ was  the  only 
piece  received  with  real  enthusiasm.  In  1852 
he  became  conductor  of  the  Orphcon  in  Paris  ; 
and  the  eight  years  he  was  there  engaged  in 
teaching  choral  singing  gave  him  much  valuable 
experience  l >oth  of  the  human  voice  in  itself,  and 
of  the  various  effects  to  be  obtained  from  largo 
bodies  of  voices.  For  the  Orphlonistes  he  com- 
posed several  choruses,  and  two  Masses  for  four 
men’s  voices  ; but  such  works  as  these  were  not 
calculated  to  satisfy  the  ambition  of  so  exception- 
ally gifted  an  artist.  Anxious  to  try  his  strength 
in  all  branches  of  music,  he  wrote  several  sym- 
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phonies  (one  in  D,  a second  in  Ej>  *),  which  were 
performed  with  success  at  the  concerts  of  the 
4 Association  des  jeunes  Artistes,'  but  are  of  no 
importance.  In  France,  how'ever,  the  stage  is  the 
sole  avenue  to  fame  and  fortune,  and  accordingly 
his  main  efforts  were  made  in  that  direction. 
The  *Nonne  Sanglante’  (Oct  18,  1854),  a five- 
act  ojiera  founded  on  a weird  legend  in  Lewis's 
4 Monk,’  was  given  only  eleven  times,  although 
it  contains  a second  act  of  a high  order  of  merit 
as  music,  and  a very  striking  dnet — that  of 
the  legend.  After  this  second  failure  at  the 
Academia  Gounod  was  compelled  to  seek  suc- 
cess elsewhere,  and  accordingly  produced  ‘ Le 
Medecin  malgre  lui,'  an  op^ra-comique  arranged 
by  Carr^  and  Barbier  from  Molifrre's  comedy, 
at  the  Theatre  Lyrique  (Jan.  15,  1858).  The 
music  is  refined,  but  not  in  the  least  comic. 
The  most  successful  number  was  the  septet  of 
the  consultation  ; as  for  the  charming  couplets 
sung  by  Sganarelle  when  in  liquor,  they  are 
delightful  from  a musical  point  of  view,  and 
essentially  lyric,  but  contain  not  a particle  of 
the  vis  comica.  Under  the  title  of  the  4 Mock 
Doctor ' the  piece  had  a fair  success  in  London. 

‘ Faust,'  however,  also  produced  at  the  Theatre 
Lyrique,  March  19,  1859,  with  Mme.  Miolan- 
Carvalho  as  Marguerite,  placed  Gounod  at  once 
in  the  first  rank  of  living  comjiosers,  The 
fantastic  part  of  Faust  may  not  be  quite  satis- 
factory, and  the  stronger  dramatic  situations  are 
perhaps  handled  with  less  skill  than  those  which 
are  more  elegiac,  picturesque,  or  purely  lyric,  but 
in  spite  of  such  objections  the  work  must  be 
classed  among  those  which  reflect  high  honour 
on  the  French  school.  The  Kermesse  and  the 
garden-scene  would  alone  be  sufficient  to  immor- 
talise their  author.  ‘ Philemon  et  Baucis,  ’ a 
one-act  opera  composed  for  the  theatre  at  Baden, 
was  re-written  in  three  acts  for  the  Theatre 
Lyrique,  and  performed  Feb.  18,  1860.  The 
score  contains  some  charming  jiassagcs,  and 
much  ingenuity  and  elegance  of  detail ; but  uu- 
fortunately  the  libretto  has  neither  interest, 
movement,  nor  point,  and  belongs  to  no  well- 
defined  species  of  drama.  After  the  immense 
success  of  ‘Faust,’  the  doors  of  the  Acad^rnie 
were  naturally  again  opened  to  Gounod,  but  the 
‘ Koine  de  Saba  ’ (Feb.  28,  1862)  did  not  rise  to 
the  general  expectation.  The  libretto,  written 
by  Gerard  de  Nerval,  embodies  ideas  more  suit- 
able for  a political  or  a psychological  exposition, 
than  for  a lyric  tragedy.  Of  this  great  work 
nothing  has  survived  hut  the  dialogue  and  chorus 
between  the  Jew-esses  and  Sabeans,  in  the  second 
act,  the  air  of  the  Queen  in  the  fourth  act  (after- 
wards insertod  in  ‘ Faust '),  the  choral  march, 
the  choral  dance,  and,  above  all,  the  elegaut  and 
picturesque  airs  de  ballet.  Under  the  name  of 
‘Irene’  an  English  version  of  the  opera  was 
occasionally  performed  in  London.  The  success 

! The  iwrond  of  there  »m  plajred  bjr  the  Philharmonic,  IMS,  and 
both  hare  been  repeatedly  beard  at  the  Cryatal  Palace. 
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of  ‘Mireille’  (Theatre  Lyrique,  March  19,  1864), 
a five-act  opera  founded  on  the  Proven9al  poem 
of  F.  Mistral,  was  secured  by  the  cast,  especially 
by  the  splendid  performance  of  Mme.  Miolau- 
Carvalho,  whose  part  contains  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  airs  of  modem  times  (‘  Mon  cceur  ’). 
Mme.  Faure-Lefebvre — as  Andreloun — and  the 
other  artists  combined  to  make  an  excellent 
ensemble.  Still  ‘Mireille’  is  descriptive  and 
lyric  rather  than  dramatic  ; accordingly  by  Dec. 
15,  1864,  it  was  reduced  to  three  acts,  iu  which 
abridged  form  it  was  revived  in  1876.  Its 
overture  is  admirable,  and  a great  favourite  in 
English  concert  rooms.  This  charming  pastoral 
was  succeeded  by  ‘ La  Colombo  ’ (June  7,  1866), 
originally  written  for  the  theatre  at  Baden,  and 
known  in  England  as  the  ‘ Pet  Dove,’  and  by 
4 Romeo  et  Juliette  ’ (April  27,  1867),  a five-act 
opera,  of  which  the  principal  part  was  again  taken 
by  Mme.  Miolan.  The  song  of  Queen  Mab,  the 
valse,  the  duets,  a short  chorus  in  the  second 
act,  the  page's  song,  and  the  duel  scene  in  the 
third  act,  are  the  favourite  pieces  in  this  opera. 

Gounod  wrote  incidental  music  for  Legouv^’s 
tragedy  4 Les  deux  Reincs,’  and  for  Jules 
Barbier’s  4 Jeanne  d'Arc*  (Nov.  8,  1873).  He 
also  published  much  church  music,  besides 
the  4 Mease  Solennelle  ’ already  mentioned,  and 
the  2nde  Messe  des  Orpheonistes  ; a * Stabat 
Mater  ’ with  orchestra  ; the  oratorio  4 Tobie  ’ ; 
cantata,  4 A la  Fronti^re,  ’ performed  at  the  Paris 
Opera  in  1870  ; ‘Gallia,’  a lamentation,  for 
soprano  solo,  chorus,  and  orchestra,  produced  at 
the  Albert  Hall,  London,  at  the  opening  of  tho 
International  Exhibition  (May  1,  1871)  ; a Do 
Profundis  ; an  Ave  Verura  ; Sicut  cervus  ; and 
various  other  hymns  and  motets,  two  collections 
of  songs,  and  many  single  songs  and  pieces,  such 
as  4 Nazareth,’  and  4 There  is  a green  hill.’  For 
orchestra  a Saltarcllo  in  A,  and  the  Funeral 
march  of  a marionette.  A jeu  de  plume , on  the 
propriety  of  which  we  will  not  decide,  but  which 
is  unquestionably  extremely  popular,  is  his  4 Me- 
ditation ’ for  soprano  solo  with  various  obbligato 
parts  on  the  first  Prelude  of  Bach's  48. 

After  a stay  of  some  years  in  England,  during 
which  he  ap|>eared  in  public  at  the  Philharmonic, 
the  Crystal  Palace,  and  other  concerts,  and 
formed  a choir  under  his  own  name  (which  after- 
wards became  the  All»ert  Hall  Choral  Society, 
and  ultimately  tho  Royal  Choral  Society), 
Gounod  recollected  that  he  had  been  elected  a 
member  of  the  4 Institut  do  France  ’ on  the  death 
of  Clapisson  (1866)  ; and  returning  to  Paris,  in 
1875  resumed  the  position  to  which  his  genius 
entitled  him.  On  the  5th  of  April  1877,  he 
produced  4 Cinq  Mars  ’ at  the  Theatre  de  l'Opcra 
Comique,  a work  which  bears  traces  of  the  haste 
in  which  it  was  designed  and  executed.  4 Poly* 
eucte,’  produced  at  the  Grand  Opera,  Oct.  7, 
1878,  though  containing  some  fine  music,  did 
not  add  to  the  fame  of  the  author  of  4 Faust.’ 

In  spite  of  its  entire  failure,  he  continued  to 


write  new  works  for  the  Oj^ra,  where,  up  to  the 
present  time,  ‘Faust,’  originally  written  for 
another  theatre,  has  alone  held  its  ground, 
though  4 Romeo  et  Juliette  ’ has  enjoyed  a second 
period  of  great  success  both  in  Paris  and  iu  Lon- 
don. 4 Lc  Tribut  de  Zamora  ’ was  represented 
on  April  1, 1881,  but  the  opera  disappeared  from 
the  bills  as  quickly  as  4 Polyeucte  ’ had  done. 
He  then  took  up  his  first  opera,  ‘Sapho,’  en- 
larged it  into  four  acts,  added  some  music,  and 
produced  it  in  this  form  on  April  2,  1884. 
According  to  the  general  opinion  the  work  lost 
by  this  treatment,  and  the  only  parts  which 
were  still  pleasing  were  those  in  which  a certain 
youthful  charm  was  found  in  the  midst  of  purely 
scholastic  scoring.  The  result  was  not  such  as 
the  author  had  wished  for,  and  4 Sapho’  was  with- 
drawn after  a limited  number  of  representations. 
During  the  last  years  of  his  life,  Gounod  was 
plunged  into  a religious  mysticism,  and  devoted 
himself  to  the  comjKwition  of  great  sacred  works, 
especially  adapted  to  the  taste  of  a large  section 
of  the  English  public.  The  first  of  these,  4 The 
Redemption,’ sketched  in  1868,  but  not  finished 
till  1881,  was  performed  at  the  Birmingham 
Festival  of  1882,  and  in  Paris,  April  3,  1884  ; 
the  second,  'Mors  et  Vita,’  composed  when  he 
was  rewriting  ‘Sapho,’  was  produced  at  the 
Birmingham  Festival  of  1885,  and  in  Paris,  May 
22,  1 886.  This  new  ideal  of  dramatico-religious 
music,  which  he  calls  4 music  treated  in  the  style 
of  fresco  ’ (Mu sique  plane  et  jmnte  a f risque) 
seems  to  have  first  occurred  to  Gounod  when  he 
turned  his  attention  to  religious  subjects  in 
order  to  emulate  tho  reputation  of  Berlioz's 
4 Knfance  du  Christ'  and  Massenet’s  4 Marie 
Magdeleine,’  and  desired  to  introduce  innova- 
tions on  tho  work  of  his  rivals.  He  has  made 
simplicity  an  absolute  rule.  The  long  recita- 
tives on  a single  note,  or  rising  and  descending 
by  semitones,  the  solo  parts  proceeding  invari- 
ably by  the  intervals  of  a third,  a sixth,  or  an 
octave,  while  the  choral  and  orchestral  parts 
adhere  to  incessant  reiterations  of  the  same 
chords  ; these  impart  a monotony  and  a heavi- 
ness to  the  work  which  must  weary  the  best 
disposed  audience.  The  same  style  predominates 
in  the  4 Messe  it  Sainte  Cecile’(1882),  in  the  inass 
4 Angel i custodcs,’  and  in  the  ‘Messe  a Jeanne 
d'Arc,’  which  he  declared  his  intention  of  com- 
posing on  his  knees  in  the  Cathedral  of  Rheims 
on  the  stone  on  which  Juan  of  Arc  knelt  at  the 
coronation  of  Charles  VII.  This  work  was  first 
Informed  in  the  Cathedral  of  Rheims,  July  24, 
1887,  and  in  the  church  of  S.  Eustache  in  Paris, 
Nov.  22,  S.  Cecilia’s  Day,  1887.  A fourth 
Messe  »Solennelle  and  a To  Deum  were  published 
in  1888. 

[AmongGounod’s  less  important  works  maybe 
mentioned : 4 Les  Sept  Paroles  de  Jesus  ’ ; 4 Jesus 
sur  la  lac  de  Tiberiade ' ; a symphony,  4 La  Roine 
des  Apbtres  ’ ; a cantata,  4 Le  vin  des  Gauloia  et 
la  danse  de  l’^pee,  ’ various  pianoforte  pieces,  and 
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a method  for  the  comet-ii-pistons.  * Les  Drarnes 
sacres  ’ was  performed  at  the  Vaudeville,  Paris, 
in  1893.  The  composer  wrote  an  essay  on 
Saint-Saens’s  4 Ascanio ' in  1889,  and  a rhap- 
sodical effusion  on  Mozart’s  ‘ Don  Juan,’  trans- 
lated into  English  by  Windeyer  Clark  and 
J.  T.  Hutchinson  (1895).  His  posthumous 
works  include  two  operas — ‘ Maitre  Pierre  ’ and 
4 Georges  Dandin  ’ — and  a mass  for  St.  Peter’s  in 
Rome.]  Vendi  was  made  grand  officer  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour  in  March  1880,  and  Gounod 
received  the  same  distinction  in  the  following 
July.  He  died  at  Saint-Cloud,  Oct.  18,  1893. 

To  sum  up,  Gounod  was  a great  musician 
and  a thorough  master  of  the  orchestra.  Of  too 
refined  a nature  to  write  really  comic  music,  his 
dramatic  compositions  seem  the  work  of  one 
hovering  between  mysticism  and  voluptuousness. 
This  contrast  between  two  opposing  principles 
may  be  traced  in  all  his  works,  sacred  or  dramatic ; 
in  the  chords  of  his  orchestra,  majestic  as  those 
of  a cathedral  organ,  we  recognise  the  mystic — 
in  his  soft  and  original  melodies,  the  man  of 
pleasure.  In  a word,  the  lyric  element  pre- 
dominates in  his  work,  too  often  at  the  expense 
of  variety  and  dramatic  truth. 

An  autobiographical  work  down  to  the  year 
1859  was  edited  by  Mrs.  Weldon  in  1875,  and 
amplified  and  published  in  French  in  1895. 
Memoirs  by  Marie  Anne  de  Bovet  (1891)  and 
Tli.  Dubois  (1895)  may  be  mentioned,  o.  c. ; 
continued  by  A.  J. 

GOUVY,  Louis  Theodore,  prolific  composer, 
born  of  French  parents,  July  2,  1819,  at 
Gofrontaine,  Saarbruck,  where  his  father  was  a 
large  iron  founder.  He  took  his  degree  at  the 
college  at  Metz,  and  proceeded  to  Paris  in  1840 
to  study  the  law.  Hitherto,  though  possessing 
an  unmistakable  talent  for  music,  he  had  had 
no  instruction  in  it,  and  had  probably  not  heard 
a single  classical  piece.  But  being  at  the 
Conservatoire  he  happened  to  hear  Beethoven’s 
seventh  Symphony.  This  at  once  fired  his  mind, 
and  he  wrote  home  to  announce  his  determina- 
tion to  be  a musician.  His  ]>arents’  consent 
obtained,  lie  placed  himself  under  Elwart  for 
three  years,  then  resided  at  Berlin,  where  ho 
published  his  4 Opus  1,’  and  thence  went  for 
more  than  a year  to  Italy.  In  1846  he  returned 
to  Paris,  and  made  occasional  visits  to  Germany, 
where  his  music  has  been  frequently  played  with 
success,  ultimately  taking  up  his  residence  at 
Oberhomburg. 

His  published  and  unpublished  works(of  which 
a list  is  given  by  Fetis  and  Pougin)  extend  to 
op.  88,  containing  more  than  170  numbers, 
many  of  them  of  large  dimensions.  [They  in- 
clude seven  symphonies,  a sinfonietta,  ‘ Sym- 
phonische  Paraphrasen,’  two  concert-overtures, 
an  octet  for  wind,  a sextet  for  flute  and  strings, 
a quintet  for  pianoforte  and  strings,  and  one 
(serenade)  for  strings  alone,  five  string  quartets, 
five  trios,  sonatas,  and  other  works  for  violin  and 


violoncello  with  piano,  and  many  piano  solos, 
songs,  etc. ; a 4 Missa  brevis  ’ ; a 4 Requiem  ’ ; 
4 Stabat  Mater  ’ ; a cantata,  ‘Golgotha  * ; dramatic 
sccnas:  ‘Asl^ga,’  ‘CEdipe,’  ‘IphigenieenTauride,’ 
4 Electra,’  ‘FruhlingsErwaclieu’  for  soprano  solo, 
male  chorus,  and  orchestra,  4 Polyxena,'  for  the 
same.  An  o{>era,  4Der  Cid,’  was  accepted  in 
1863  at  Dresden,  but  never  informed.  Gouvy 
was  made  a member  of  the  Berlin  Academy  in 
1895,  and  a chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour 
in  1896.  He  died  at  Leipzig,  April  21, 
1898.1  o. 

GOW.  A family  of  Scottish  musicians 
notable  during  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  and 
the  beginning  of  the  19th  centuries,  the  first  of 
whom — 

Niel  Gow,  was  born  (according  to  Principal 
Baird  of  Edinburgh,  probably  in  error)  at 
Strathband  in  Perthshire.  All  other  accounts 
concur  in  naming  the  birthplace  as  Inver  near 
Dunkeld.  Of  humble  ]>arentage,  he  was  horn 
March  22,  1727,  and  intended  for  the  trade  of 
a plaid- weaver.  At  a very  early  age  he  showed 
a taste  for  music,  and  at  nine  began  to  play  the 
violin.  He  was  self- instructed  until  the  age  of 
thirteen,  when  he  received  some  lessons  from 
John  Cameron,  a retainer  of  Sir  George  Stewart, 
of  Grandtully.  He  became  distinguished  by 
his  j»erformanco  of  Scotch  tunes,  particularly 
strathspeys  and  reels,  in  which  lie  has  probably 
never  been  excelled  or  equalled.  His  fame  soon 
reached  London,  and  his  assistance  was  long 
sought  at  fashionable  balls  and  assemblies.  He 
had  an  uncommonly  jjowerful  bow  hand,  par- 
ticularly in  the  up  stroke.  He  was  ably  sup- 
ported by  his  brother,  Donald,  on  the  violon- 
cello. Gowdiedatlnver,  near  Dunkeld,  on  March 
1,  1807.  He  had  four  sons,  all  distinguished  as 
musicians,  and  his  and  their  compositions  were 
published  in  the  ‘ Collections ' issued  by  the  Gow 
family.  His  fame,  however,  rests  on  the  perform- 
ance, rather  than  the  creation,  of  Scotch  reels, 
etc.  His  early  }>atron  was  the  Duke  of  Athol, 
whose  iiatronage  also  extended  to  his  sons. 

Niel  Gow's  j>ortrait  was  painted  by  Sir  Henry 
Raeburn,  and  was  reproduced  in  a mezzotint 
plate.  It  is  curious  to  note  that  the  chin  is 
placed  on  the  right  side  of  the  tailpiece,  show- 
ing that  Gow  retained  the  habit  of  the  old 
violinists,  first  altered  by  Geniiniani.  (See 
Gkmixiani.)  f.  k. 

Nathaniel  Gow,  the  most  famons  of  Niel 
Gow’s  sons,  was  born  at  Inver,  May  28,  1763. 
In  early  life  he  came  to  Edinburgh,  and  at  the 
age  of  sixteen  was  appointed  one  of  His  Majesty’s 
Trumpeters  for  Scotland  at  a salary  of  £70  or 
£80  per  year.  In  Edinburgh  he  took  lessons 
on  the  violin  from  the  best  Scottish  violinists, 
to  supplement  those  given  him  by  his  father. 
In  1791  he  succeeded  his  brother,  William,  os 
leader  of  the  orchestra  of  the  Edinburgh  As- 
sembly, and  throughout  the  rest  of  his  life 
maintained  a high  position  in  the  Scottish 
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musical  world  as  performer,  provider,  and  com- 
looser  of  the  dance-music  then  in  use  in  the 
northern  capital.  Whether  or  not  his  playing 
was  equal  to  that  of  his  father,  it  is  certain 
that  lie  was  a more  tutored  performer,  and  had, 
in  additiou,  some  skill  in  composition  and 
theoretical  music.  In  1796  he  entered  as 
partner  in  a music-selling  and  publishing  busi- 
ness with  William  Shepherd,  an  Edinburgh 
musician  and  composer,  their  first  place  of 
business  lieingat  41  North  Bridge  Street,  Edin- 
burgh. Nathaniel  Gow  had,  before  this,  aided 
his  father  in  the  issue  (through  Corri  and 
Sutherland)  of  three  collections  of  Stratlispey 
reels.  While  Gow  was  still  actively  engaged  in 
his  ordinary  professional  work  the  firm  Gow  and 
Shepherd  published  vast  quantities  of  sheet- 
music  (principally  dance-music),  and  numbers 
of  ‘ Collections  ’ by  the  Gow  family  and  others. 
In  or  alxmt  1802  Gow  and  Shepherd  removed 
to  16  Princes  Street  (which,  in  1811,  was  re- 
nutnl)ered  40),  and  did  even  a larger  business 
than  before.  Shepherd  having  died  in  1812 
Gow  found  himself  in  monetary  difficulties,  and 
unable  to  meet  his  partnership  liabilities  with 
his  partner's  executors,  in  spite  of  the  great  trade 
done  by  the  firm  and  Gow’s  professional  earnings, 
which  were  exceptionally  large.  In  1814  the 
stock -in- trad  o was  sold  olT,  but  in  1818  Gow 
again  entered  into  the  music  business,  with  his 
son,  Niel  Gow,  as  a partner  at  60  Princes  Street. 
This  continued  until  1823,  when  the  son  died. 
For  eight  mouths  Gow  was  again  a partner  in 
the  music  trade  with  one  Galbraith,  but  Gow 
and  Galbraith  ceased  business  in  1827,  when 
Gow  became  a bankrupt.  About  this  time  he 
also  was  attacked  with  a serious  illness,  which 
confined  him  to  his  room  until  his  death  on 
Jan.  19,  1831.  In  his  later  years  his  patrons 
were  not  backward  in  his  behalf.  A ball  for 
his  benefit  realised  £300,  and  other  three  in 
subsequent  years  yielded  almost  as  great  a sum. 
Ho  had  a pension  from  George  IV.  and  another 
of  £50  a year  from  the  Caledonian  Hunt.  He 
was  twice  married,  and  left  a family  behind  him, 
not  distinguished  as  musicians  ; his  clever  son, 
Niel,  died  before  his  father.  For  }>articulars 
regarding  the  Gow  family  the  reader  is  referred 
to  Mr.  John  Glen’s  Scottish  Dance- Music,  bk.  ii. 
1895  ; and  for  a contemporary  notice  to  the 
Georgian  Era,  vol*  iv.  1834.  A biographical 
article  on  Niel  Gow  apjtcared  in  The  Scots' 
Magazine  for  January  1809. 

TTie  chief  couqiosition  by  which  Nathaniel 
Gow  is  remembered  to-day  is  ‘Caller  Herrin',’  a 
piece  wxitten  as  one  of  a series  to  illustrate  the 
musical  street-cries  of  Edinburgh.  The  original 
sheet,  which  was  published  about  1798  or 
1800,  gives  the  cry  of  the  Newhaven  fishwife 
mingling  with  * George  St.  bells  at  practice  ’ and 
other  fishwives  entering  into  the  scene.  This 
remained  purely  as  an  instrumental  tune  for 
more  than  twenty  years,  when  Lady  Nairne, 


taking  the  melody,  wrote  her  best  lyric  to  it, 
and  published  them  together  in  The  Scotish 
Minstrel , vol.  v.  circa  1823. 

After  Gow  a bankruptcy  Alexander  Robertson 
and  Robert  Purdie,  both  Edinburgh  music 
publishers,  acquired  the  rights  of  publication  of 
the  Gow  Collections,  and  added  to  them  ‘ The 
Beauties  of  Niel  Gow  ’ (three  parts),  * The  Vocal 
Melodies  of  Scotland  ’ (three  parts),  and  ‘ The 
Ancient  Curious  Collection  of  Scotland  ’ one 
part.  As  the  Gow  ‘Collections’  are  of  the 
highest  value  in  the  illustration  of  Scottish 
National  music  (many  of  the  airs  contained 
therein  being  traditional  melodies  printed  for 
the  first  time)  the  following  list  with  the  dates 
of  publication  is  given  : — 

' A Collection  of  Htruth  «pey  Reel*  * (edited ) by  Niel  at  Duokcld 

(lTMt. 

• A Second  Collection  * (17W> ; ’ A Third  * (17WI : ' A Fourth  * IlGOOl . 

* A Fifth  ' l>y  Niel  Ouw  and  Sort.  |1HW) ; ami  ■ A Sixth  ' 1 1 . 

’ A Complete  Repository  of  Original  Sent*  Slow  Strathspey*  and 
Dance* 1 'edited 1 by  Niel  O-waml  KonailTWi ; * Part  Second*  IlSWi  . 

• Part  Third  * (18081 ; * Part  Fourth  * (10371.  All  In  folio. 

In  addition  to  thcee  there  are  «c' eral  cnllertlona  of  »'r*  ia»ued 
by  Nathaniel  Oow,  being  the  composition  of  hi*  pupil*  or  patrtrn*. 
heelde  a vast  number  of  alngle  sheet*  of  similar  works  by  the  Uow 
family  and  other*.  K K. 

Other  sons  of  Niel  Gow  were  William  (1751- 
1791),  Andrew  (1760-1803),  and  John  (1764- 
Nov.  22,  1826).  They  were  each  musicians 
of  average  merit  as  violinists  and  composers  of 
Strathspeys,  etc.,  some  of  which  appear  in  the 
Gow  publications. 

Prior  to  1788  John  and  Andrew'  haul  settled 
in  London,  where  they  established  a music- 
selling  and  publishing  business  at  60  King  Street, 
Golden  Square.  On  the  death  of  Andrew  in 
1803  John  removed  to  31  Carnaby  Street, 
Golden  Square,  and  in  1815-16  to  30  Great 
Marlborough  Street.  Before  1824  he  had 
taken  his  son  into  partnership,  and  at  162 
Regent  Street  they  were  ‘music-sellers  to  His 
Majesty,’  issuing  much  of  the  then  popular 
quadrillo  and  other  sheet  dance-music. 

Niel  Gow,  junior,  the  son  of  Nathaniel  Gow, 
was  a musician  of  excellent  talent.  He  was 
born  about  1795,  and  remained  with  his  father 
in  Edinburgh,  where  ho  died,  Nov.  7,  1823. 
His  compositions  include  * Flora  Macdonald's 
Lament  ’ (‘  Far  over  yon  hills  of  the  heather  so 
green  ’),  and  ‘ Cam’  ye  by  Athol,’  songs  equally 
famous  with  his  father’s  * Caller  Herrin'.  ’ F,  K. 

GOWARD,  Mary  Anne.  See  Kef.ley,  Mrs. 

GRABU,  Lewis,  or  Loris  G&ABirr,  or  some- 
times G REBUS,  a French  musician,  who  came  to 
England  about  1666,  and  finding  favour  with 
Charles  II.,  whose  predilection  for  everything 
French  was  unbounded,  was  assigned  a pro- 
minent place  in  the  direction  of  the  Court  music, 
to  the  great  chagrin  of  John  Banister,  then  ‘ Master 
of  the  Music.’  [He  was  leader  of  the  band  from 
1668.  W.  Nagel,  Gcsch.  <1.  Musik  in  England , 
vol.  i.  p.  58,  etc.]  Upon  Oct.  1,  1667,  he  pro- 
duced at  Court  an  * English  Song  upon  Peace,’ 
which  Pepya,  who  heard  it,  criticised  very  un- 
favourably, although  admitting,  at  the  same 
time,  that  ‘tho  instrumental  musick  he  had 
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brought  by  practice  to  play  very  just.’  His 
incajiacity  both  as  jierformar  and  composer 
were  commented  upon  by  Pelham  Humfrey 
(Pepys,  Nov.  15,  1667).  His  opera,  ' Ariadne, 
or.  The  Marriage  of  Bacchus,'  originally  comjtosed 
to  a French  text,  was  produced  at  Drury  Lane, 
adapted  to  English  words,  in  1674.  [In  1679 
he  contributed  a song  to  Durfey’s  ‘ Squire  Old 
Sap’  (see  Durfey’s  New  . . . Songs , 1688.] 
He  was  selected  to  com  pose  the  music  for  Dry  den’s 
opera.  ‘ Albion  and  Albanius,’  produced  at  Dorset 
Garden,  June  6,  1686,  at  great  expense,  but 
performed  for  six  nights  only.  It  has  been 
asserted  that  its  failure  was  occasioned  by  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth’s  rebellion,  the  news  of 
which  reached  London  on  the  last  day  it  was 
played : the  real  causes,  however,  w ere  the  innate 
worthlessness  of  both  drama  and  music.  Both 
were  published  (in  1687),  and  readers  may  there- 
fore judge  for  themselves.  Dryden,  in  his  pre- 
face to  the  piece,  bestowed  some  extravagant 
encomiums  upon  Grabu,  extolling  him  above  all 
English  comjKwers,  but  a few  years  later  changed 
his  tone  and  awarded  the  palm  to  Purcell.  A 
satirical  song  upon  the  piece,  ridiculing  both 
author  and  composer,  is  contained  in  Hawkins’s 
History  (Novello’s  edition,  p.  707).  [An  account 
of  the  piece  is  in  the  preface  to  F.  Spence’s 
translation  of  St.  Evremond’s  Miscellanies , 
London,  1686.]  It  is  presumed  that  Grabu  lost 
his  Court  appointment,  but  he  seems  to  have 
remained  in  England,  as  in  1690  he  composed 
the  instrumental  music  for  Waller’s  alteration 
of  Beaumont  and  Flotcher’s  ‘Maid’s  Tragedy.* 
A few  songs  by  him  are  contained  in  some  of 
the  collections  of  the  period.  tv.  h.  h. 

GRACE  NOTES,  or  GRACES,  the  English 
name  for  the  ornaments  in  vocal  and  instru- 
mental music  — appoggiaturas,  acciaccaturas, 
mordents,  turns,  shakes,  and  many  more — which 
are  treated  of  in  this  work  under  the  general 
head  of  AGRf.MKNs,  as  well  os  under  their  own 
se)>arate  names.  G. 

GRADUAL.  This  term  is  used  in  two  quite 
distinct  senses.  (1)  Its  original  use  is  to  denote 
the  respond  sung  at  Mass  in  the  Roman  rite 
between  the  Epistle  and  the  Gospel.  This  par- 
ticular resj>ond  was  called  responsor ium  graduate, 
perhaps  out  of  a fancied  similarity  to  the  f«alms 
of  degrees  (Psalms  cxx.-cxxxiv.)  or  gradual 
psalms,  because  the  gradual  was  sung  from  the 
steps  of  the  am  bo  or  pulpit  in  church,  and  it  was 
thought  that  the  Gradual  psalms  were  so-called, 
from  being  similarly  sung  on  the  steps  of  the 
temple.  The  so-called  * graduate  * of  composers 
from  the  time  of  Byrd  onward  are  of  quite  a 
different  style,  even  when  designed  for  the  same 
position  in  the  Moss.  They  will  be  more  properly 
discussed  in  the  article  Motet. 

(2)  From  this  use  the  term  was  taken  and 
applied  to  the  book  containing  such  graduals,  or, 
more  generally  speaking,  to  the  book  containing 
all  the  Gregorian  music  of  the  Mass ; and  in  this 


sense  the  word  has  been  used  to  denote  the 
service-book  which  is  the  musical  counterpart 
of  the  Missal  since  the  later  Middle  Ages  (see 
Antiphonal).  For  further  particulars  as  to 
both  these  uses  of  the  term  see  Greoorian 
Music.  w.  h.  y. 

GRADUATES  IN  MUSIC.  See  Degrees  in 
Music. 

GRADUS  AD  PARNASSUM.  The  title  of 
two  im}>ortant  progressive  works  on  music.  1. 
Fux’s  treatise  on  composition  and  counter|>oiut 
— Gradus  ad  Pamassum,  sire  manuductio  ad 
composilionem  musicae  rcgularcm , method a nova 
ac  certa , nondum  ante  tarn  eracto  ordine  in  lucent 
edita  : elaborates  a Joanne  Joscpho  Fax  (Vienna, 
1725  ; 1 vol.  folio).  It  was  translated  into 
German  by  Mizler  (Leipzig,  1742),  into  Italian 
by  Manfredi  (Carpi,  1761),  and  into  English, 
Practical  rules  for  learning  Composition , trans- 
lated from  a work  entitled  Gradus  ad  Pamassum , 
written  originally  in  Latin  by  John  Joseph  Fevx, 
late  chief  composer  to  the  Roman  Emperor  Charles 
VI. — Welcker,  10  Hay  Market  (a  thin  folio  with 
no  date,  published  1791.  See  Fux).  This  con- 
tains, in  addition  to  the  exercises  in  the  text, 
a Kyrie  aud  Amen  from  the  Missa  Vicissi* 
tudinis. 

2.  dementi’s  well-known  work  Gradus  ad 
Pamassum,  on  l' art  de  j inter  le  Pianoforte  de- 
monlri  par  des  Excrcices  dans  le  style  severe  el 
dans  le  style  fhfgant.  Compost  d dedie  d Madame 
la  Princesse  Wolkonsky,  vUe  IV olkonsky,  par 
Muzio  Clementi,  membre  de  V Academic  Royale  de 
Stockholm.  (London,  no  date  [1808]). 

It  is  in  two  parts  or  volumes,  containing  in 
all  100  exercises.  Some  of  these  are  marked  as 
having  been  published  before,  and  extended  and 
revised  by  the  author.  Thus  Ex.  1 4 is  headed 
‘ extrait  par  l’auteur  de  ses  Duos  & 4 mains, 
ceuvre  xiv,  public  a Londrcs  cn  1784.  Tulit 
alter  honores.  Virg.  apud  Donat’  Ex.  39, 
Adagio  in  Bfc>,  is  entitled  ‘Sccna  j>atetica,’  and 
so  on.  The  work  has  at  the  beginning  an 
English  motto  from  Dr.  Johnson — * Every  art  is 
best  taught  by  example.’  Clementi  published 
as  an  Appendix  to  the  Gradus , an  Introduction 
to  the  Art  of  Playing  the  Pianoforte  (cir.  1802-3), 
containing  134  Exercises,  Gavottes,  Gigues, 
Airs  with  Variations,  etc.,  partly  his  own,  but 
chiefly  by  other  composers.  They  are  arranged, 
each  key  with  its  relative  minor — usually  a 
prelude  or  preludes  by  Clementi,  followed  by 
pieces.  o. 

GRADENER,  Carl  Georg  Peter,  l>om  Jan. 
14,  1812,  at  Rostock,  received  his  first  musical 
employment  as  a violoncellist  at  Helsingfors. 
After  three  years  he  went  to  Kiel  and  was 
appointed  Musikdirector  to  the  Uni versity  there, 
a post  which  he  retained  for  ten  years.  In  1 851 
he  founded  an  academy  for  vocal  music  at  Ham- 
burg, and  remained  thereuntil,  in  1862,  lie  was 
appointed  to  teach  singing  and  theory  in  the 
Vienna  Conservatorium.  After  three  years  lie 
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returned  to  Hamburg,  where  be  taught  in  the 
Conscrvatorium,  and  spent  the  rest  of  his  life. 
In  1867  he  joined  F.  W.  Grand  in  forming  the 
Hamburger  Tonkiinstlervcrein,  the  president- 
ship of  which  he  held  for  some  years.  As  a 
composer  of  chamber  music,  the  chief  interest  of 
which  centres  in  the  ingenuity  and  freshness  of 
its  harmonies  and  the  excellence  of  its  form, 
he  is  justly  esteemed.  His  works  include  an  ora- 
torio (‘Johannes  der  Taufer'),  two  symphonies, 
an  overture  (‘  Fiasco'),  a piano  concerto,  romance 
for  violin  and  orchestra,  an  octet,  three  quartets 
and  a trio  for  strings,  two  quintets,  two  trios 
for  piano  and  strings,  three  violin  sonatas,  a 
violoncello  sonata,  besides  many  pieces  for  the 
piano.  He  also  wrote  a Harmonielthre  (1877), 
and  his  contributions  to  musical  literature  were 
collected  and  published  in  1872  as  Qesammeltc 
Aufsdtze.  He  died  at  Hamburg,  June  10,  1883. 
His  son  Hermann  Theodor  Otto,  born  May  8, 
1844,  at  Kiel,  entered  the  Vienna  Conserva- 
torium in  1862  ; in  1864  was  appointed  organist 
at  Gumpendorf,  and  became  a member  of  the 
court  orchestra  in  Vienna.  In  1874  he  was 
appointed  teacher  of  harmony,  etc.,  in  the  Con- 
servatorium, and  in  1882  received  the  title  of 
Professor.  In  1886  he  became  director  of  the 
academical  society  for  orchestral  music,  and  of 
the  academical  Gesangvercin.  In  1899  he  suc- 
ceeded Bruckner  as  lector  for  harmony  and 
counterpoint  in  the  Vienna  University.  His 
compositions,  though  not  numerous,  show  very 
strong  individuality.  They  include  an  orches- 
tral ‘ Capriccio  * and  ‘ Sinfonictta,’  a * Lustspicl- 
ouvertiire,'  an  octet  and  quintet  for  strings,  a 
quintet,  trios,  and  impromptus  for  pianoforte  and 
strings,  intermezzi  for  violin  and  pianoforte,  a 
sonata  for  two  pianos,  a set  of  variations  for 
organ,  strings  and  trumpet,  and  a violin  con- 
certo. As  in  the  case  of  his  father,  he  is  at  his 
best  in  chamber  music  ; his  piano  quintet  has 
been  played  in  London  with  success.  m. 

GRAFTON,  Richard,  a famous  early  typo- 
grapher, notable  in  musical  history  for  having 
printed  some  of  the  first  books  of  English  Church 
service.  A citizen  of  London  and  a grocer,  he 
went  to  Paris  with  Edward  Whitchurch  about 
1537  at  the  suggestion  and  by  the  aid  of  Thomas 
Cromwell  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  Bible 
printed  in  English.  When  nearly  completed  the 
Inquisition  seized  the  printer  whom  Grafton  and 
Whitchurch  had  employed,  and  the  two  j»artners 
with  Coverdale  had  to  fly  to  England.  They 
afterwards  bought  a number  of  the  confiscated 
and  condemned  copies  from  a haberdasher,  and 
completed  the  work  in  London.  In  1539  they 
obtained  from  Henry  VIII.  a patent  for  the 
printing  of  Bibles,  and  many  editions  with  the 
Psalter  appeared.  In  1541  Grafton  was  printing 
alone,  living  in  the  house  of  tho  Gray  Friars, 
just  then  dissolved.  In  1544  Grafton  produced 
Cranmers  Litany  under  the  title,  An  exhortation 
unto  praier  thought  mete  by  the  Kyngcs  Maicstie 


. . . , Also  a Letanie  with  sufferages  to  be  saied 
or  songe  in  the  tyme  of  the  said  processions.  Im- 
printed by  Richard  Grafton  . . the  XVI  day  of 
Iune  . . 1544,  8vo.  In  1550  he  reprinted  John 
Merbecke’a  Booke  of  Common  praier  noted. 
These  are  both  important  works  in  the  annals  of 
English  Church  Music  and  in  the  history  of 
Musical  tyjwgraphy.  Grafton  is  supposed  to 
have  died  about  1571.  He  used  as  his  emblem 
a woodcut  depicting  a grafted  apple-tree  bearing 
fruit  (graft),  springing  out  of  the  bung-hole  of  & 
barrel  (tun).  F.  K. 

GRAHAM,  George  Farquhar,  son  of  Lieut. - 
Col.  Humphrey  Graham,  was  bom  in  Edinburgh, 
Dec.  29,  1789,  and  educated  in  the  High  School 
and  University  there.  He  studied  music  as  an 
amateur,  and  was  to  a great  extent  self-taught. 
In  1815  he  and  George  Hogarth  acted  as  joint 
secretaries  of  the  first  Edinburgh  Musical  Festi- 
val, and  in  the  next  year  Graham  published  An 
Account  of  the  First  Edinburgh  Musical  Festival , 
to  which  is  adtlcd  Some  General  Observations  on 
Music.  He  passed  some  years  in  Italy  in  pursuit 
of  musical  knowledge.  He  composed  and  pub- 
lished some  ballads,  and  contributed  the  articlo 
‘ Music  * to  the  7th  edition  of  the  Encyclopedia 
Britannica.  Tho  article  was  reprinted  separately 
in  1838,  with  the  addition  of  an  Introduction 
and  Appendix  under  the  title  of  An  Essay  on 
the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Musical  Composition. 
About  the  same  time  ho  assisted  in  bringing  out 
the  Skene  MS.,  and  contributed  an  interesting 
paper  to  the  appendix.  [See  Daunf.y.]  Ho 
wrote  the  article  ‘ Organ  * for  tho  8th  edition  of 
tho  Ennjdopccdia  Britannica.  In  1848-49  he 
furnished  historical,  biographical,  and  critical 
notices  to  The  Songs  of  Scotland , adapted  to 
their  appropriate  Melodies.  Ho  died  in  Edin- 
burgh, March  12,  1867.  w.  h.  ft. 

GRAN  CASSA  or  GRAN  TAMBURO,  the 
Italian  term  for  the  bass-drum.  [Dri*m,  voL  i. 
p.  733.]  r.  DE  i*. 

GRANCINO,  Paolo,  a violin-maker  of  tho 
second  rank.  Born  at  Milan,  he  learnt  his  art 
under  Nicolo  Amati  at  Cremona.  His  violins  aro 
dated  from  1665  to  1690.  His  son  Giovanni 
(1696-1715),  who  dates  ‘from  tho  sign  of  the 
Crown  * in  tho  Contrada  Larga  of  Milan,  was  a 
maker  of  higher  merit.  His  violins,  tenors,  and 
violoncellos,  are  usually  of  a large  flat  pattern, 
and  present  a development  of  the  Amati  model 
analogous  to  that  of  Stradivari.  Ilis  sons 
Giambattista  and  Francesco  carried  on  his 
business  (1715-46)  under  the  title  of  ‘ Fratelli 
Grancini.’  P.  P. 

GRAND.  A word  formerly  much  in  use  in 
England  to  denoto  a classical  composition  of 
full  dimensions  or  for  full  orchestra.  Thus 
tho  twelve  Symphonies  written  by  Haydn  for 
Salomon  w*ere  known  as  ‘Grand.’  A grand 
sonata  or  a grand  concerto  meant  one  in  complete 
classical  form.  It  probably  originated  in  the 
French  grand  orGerman  grosse.  (See  Beethoven's 
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GRAND  DUKE,  THE 


Sonatas,  opp.  13,  26,  28,  106,  115,  and  most  of 
his  symphonies,  etc.)  o. 

GRAND  DUKE,  THE,  or  The  Statutory 
Duel.  Comic  opera,  in  two  acts,  the  words  by 
W.  S.  Gilbert,  music  by  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan. 
Produced  at  the  Savoy  Theatre,  March  7,  1896. 

GRAND  OPERA.  See  Opera. 

GRAND  PIANOFORTE.  See  Pianoforte. 

GRAND  PRIX  DE  ROME.  The  Academic 
dos  Beaux -Arts,  a branch  of  the  Institut  de 
France,  holds  annual  competitive  examinations 
in  painting,  sculpture,  engraving,  architecture, 
and  music.  The  successful  candidates  become 
pensioners  of  the  government  for  a period  of  four 
years,  and  as  such  are  sent  to  Rome,  where  they 
reside  at  the  Villa  Medici,  in  the  * Academic  de 
France  ’ founded  by  Louis  XIV.  in  1666.  Hence 
the  term  ‘ Grand  prix  de  Rome ' is  applied  to 
those  musicians  who  have  obtained  the  first  prize 
for  composition  at  the  Institut  de  France.  The 
Prize  was  established  on  the  reorganisation  of 
the  Institut  in  1803.  [In  1864  the  procedure 
was  modified  by  a decree  of  Napoleon  III. : from 
1864  to  1871  the  works  were  judged  by  a special 
jury  comjMsed  of  nine  members  drawn  by  lot 
from  a list  chosen  by  the  general  superintendent 
of  theatres.  Since  1872  the  final  judgment  has 
been  restored  to  the  united  sections  of  the 
Academic  des  Beaux- Arts  ; and  the  method  of 
procedure  is  as  follows : — Thesixcomposers  form- 
ing the  musical  section  of  the  Institut,  assisted 
by  three  composers  not  belonging  to  the  above- 
mentioned  body,  give  a preliminary  verdict, 
which  the  entire  Academic  has  to  ratify  or  veto. 
The  competition  takes  place  in  June,  and  the 
performance  of  the  prize  cantata  in  October,  at 
the  annual  public  stance  of  the  Academic  des 
Beaux -Arts.  a.  j.]  The  prize  composition 
was  originally  a cantata  for  one  voice  and 
orchestra  ; subsequently  for  one  male  and  one 
female  voice  ; but  for  the  last  forty  years  three 
characters  have  been  required,  and  it  has  now 
attained  to  the  importance  of  a one-act  opera. 
The  libretto  is  also  furnished  by  compotition,  in 
which  distinguished  writers  often  take  part ; 
while  the  most  popular  singers  take  pleasure  in 
performing  these  first  compositions  of  the  young 
aspirants.  In  the  event  of  no  composition 
proving  worthy  of  the  Prize,  it  stands  over  till 
the  next  year,  when  two  may  be  adjudged  (see 
1805,  1819,  etc.). 

M c append  a complete  list  of  the  musicians 
who  have  gained  this  gratifying  and  eagerly 
coveted  distinction,  with  the  titles  of  their 
cantatas. 


l«OT  And  rot.  'Alcyone.* 

Is <54.  No  flrvt  prizr. 

W06.  Dotjrten,  an«l  Gama.  ’Capl 
‘loti  pleucAut  htcW.' 

1806.  Boutclltar.  ’ H<ro  rt  Id* 
arslre. ' 

1W7.  So  And  prla*. 

1««.  Blondwti.  ’Mari#  Stuart.' 
WOO-  ffetmAgn*.  * A car  dan*  ]« 


1812.  Harold.  ' Lb  Dochaaae  <1«  la 
VallMra.* 

1813.  PunBoron.  'Herminlc.' 

- 1814.  Roll.  ‘ A tala.' 

j 1813.  Bvnnlut.  '(Knotw.* 

1816.  No  flrat  prise. 

1817.  * Laniortd'Adonl*.'  , 

1818.  No  first  prize 

181®.  HaWtj-,  and  Maatin-TurinA.  I 
' Hcrrainic." 

1850.  Le borne.  * Sophonlsb*.' 

18*21.  Rllaut.  ' Diane.’ 


ISM.  Bollly,  and  Erotal.  • Pyrame 
at  Thitbe.' 

1W4.  lUrtwrrAU.  ‘ Agn*a  florrl. 

1888.  Gull  lion.  * Arlan*  dans  ill* 
d*  Naso*.' 

1838.  Faria.  • Her  mini*.' 

1827.  J.  B.  Ouiraud.  Orpb*#.' 

1838.  K<*4  - Ileaprdaux.  *Har- 
mini*.' 

185®.  No  flrat  prise. 

1830.  Berlioz,  and  Montfort.  ‘Sar- 
(Uttai«l«. 

1831.  Prdvoat.  * Blanaa  Capallo.  ‘ 

1832.  A.  Tbuuui.  * Uaruiann  at 
Katty.* 

1833.  Thy*.  * L*  Contra  handler 
aapagnol.’ 

183*.  fclwart.  * L'eutrto  an  lorn.* 

1835.  Boulanger.  'Achtlle.' 

1KJ8.  Boiasalot.  'Vetted*. 

1837.  L L>.  be#oi*i.  ' Maria  Stuart 
at  R I *sii>.' 

1838.  Botuquet.  * I*  Vendetta.* 

183®.  Gounod.  'Fernand.' 

18*0.  Batin.  * L»y»a  de  Mont* 

fort.' 

1841.  Mai  Hart.  * Lionel  Poacarl.' 

18*3.  Roger.  ' Ia  ralu*  Flora.  * 

18*3.  No  flrat  pris*. 

1844.  Maaac.  and  Ranaud  da  VII- 
h&ck.  ' La  Ran 

18*5.  No  flrat  prize. 

1846.  GaatlucL  * Vlbuquea.* 

1847.  Delft*.  * L‘ Angv  et  Tobia. ' 

1848.  Duprato.  * Datnociis.' 

184®.  No  first  prise. 

1850.  Chariot.  * Emma  at  Efln- 
bard.' 

1851.  Delehella.  ' La  Prlaonnler.' 

1852.  Leoitca  Cohau.  ' L*  Ratour 
da  Virginia.' 

1853.  Gatibart.  'Larochar  d'Ap 
pan  sell.' 

185*.  Bartba.  Franceaca  dl  El 
mini.' 

1855.  Conte.  ' Ada  at  GalaU*.' 

1856.  No  flrat  prise. 

1857.  Biset,  and  Charles  Colin. 
•ClovU  at  Clotilda.’ 

1858.  David.  ' JephtA' 

185®.  Ernest  G ulna ud.  ' Bajasatct 
la Jouaur  de  flOta.' 

1800.  Paladllhe.  ' La  Csar  Iran 
IT.* 


861.  Dubois.  ‘ A tala.' 

862.  Bourgault  - Duooudrar. 

* Loulae  da  MriU4rt».' 

863.  MataenaL  * Darld  Rlnio.' 

864.  Slag.  ' Ivanhoa.' 

865.  Lenepreu.  ' Henaud  dana  tea 
Jtrvlln*  d'Artnlda.’ 

806.  Kmila  Peaaard.  ‘Dalit*.* 

867.  No  flrat  prise. 

868.  Wintswailler,  and  R*  ba- 
teau. ’ Daniel.’ 

868.  Taudou.  * Franpoiao  da  Bi- 
mini.* 

870.  Mardchal,  and  Ch.  Lefvbvr*. 

* La  Jugainant  da  Diets.' 

871.  Berpette.  'Jeanne  d*  Arc.* 

872.  Salvayre.  ' Calypao.' 

873.  Paul  Puget  ' Maxeppa.' 

87*.  Eh r halt  • Ac!*  at  GalaU*.' 

875.  Wurmaer.  ' Clyteumeatre  ' 

876.  Httleinacher.  and  P.  V.  da 
laNus.  'Judith.' 

S77.  No  flrat  prise. 

878.  Broutlnand  Rouaaeau.  'La 
Fill*  d*  JaphtA* 

87®.  Hue.  *M*d4a.' 

880.  H I llaasacher  (Lucian).  * Fin- 

P*.* 

881.  No  flrat  prise. 

882.  Marty  and  Flernfl.  'Edith.* 
W.  Vidal.  ‘ La  GladUteur.' 

884.  Debuaay.  ' L’Enfaut  pro- 
digue.* 

MS.  Lomus.  ‘Endytnion.' 

586.  SarartL  • L*  Vision  deSaUl.' 
887.  Charpaotiar.  ' Dldou.’ 

««.  Er la  tiger.  ' Veiled*.' 

No  flrat  prise. 

880.  Carraud.  ‘CteopAtra.’ 

881.  Silver.  * 1/ 1 tite.nl  It.' 

892.  No  flrat  prise. 

80S.  Bloch.  * Antigone.' 

W.  Rabaod.  * DaphnA.* 

885.  Latorey.  'Clarlaee  Har- 
lota*.’ 

1086.  Mouquet.  ' Mfluatne.' 

1887.  D 01  lone.  * Friktegonda.* 

I SIS.  No  flrat  prisa. 

Laradd.  'Catltrhoa.' 

1800.  Schmitt  ' Bern  tram  la.' 
1901.  Capiat  * Myrrha." 

190S.  Kune.  ' Alcyone.' 

1903.  Lnparra.  ' Ulyaaa.* 

IWM.  Pach.  'MWurx.' 

1905.  Q allot*.  * Mala.' 


A few  of  the  cantatas  have  been  engraved, 
but  the  greater  part  are  unpublished.  At  the 
instance  of  the  writer  of  this  article,  and  by  his 
endeavours,  the  whole  of  the  autographs  of  these 
interesting  compositions  have  been  deposited  in 
the  Library  of  the  Conservatoire  in  Paris,  under 
the  title  of  ‘ Fonds  des  Prix  de  Rome.  ’ o.  c.  ; 

additions  by  a.  i.  and  G.  F. 

GRANDI,  Alessandro,  a 17th  century 
composer  of  motets,  concerning  whom  nothing 
is  definitely  known,  excepting  only  what  can  be 
gathered  from  the  title-pages  of  the  earlier 
editions  of  his  works.  (See  Eitner’s  QutUen- 
Ltxikon.)  He  seems  to  have  been  born  in 
Sicily,  was  possibly  a pupil  of  Giovanni  Gabrieli, 
and  certainly  maestro  in  the  church  of  Santo 
Spirito  at  Ferrara  from  1610  to  1617.  In  the 
latter  year  he  went  to  Venice  as  a member  of 
the  choir  of  St.  Mark's,  where  he  became  deputy 
conductor  in  1619.  In  1628  he  was  chief  con- 
ductor at  S.  Maria  Maggiore  in  Bergamo,  where 
he  died  shortly  before  July  8,  1637  (see  his 
posthumously. published  ‘Masse  concertate '). 
His  first  book  of  masses,  a 3,  sp|ieareil  in  1630 ; 
a second  (with  a psalm  of  Giov.  Croce's  in  it)  in 
1636,  for  two,  three,  and  four  voices  with  ac- 
companiment ad  libitum  ; and  the  ‘ messe  con- 
certate,' a 8,  in  1637.  A book  of  psalms,  a 8, 
was  issued  in  1629  ; 'Salmi  per  i vespri.'o  4, 
with  litanies,  etc.,  in  1707  ; and  various  collec- 
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tions  of  motets,  with  and  without  accompani- 
ment, in  1610,  1613,  1614,  1616,  1619,  1620, 
1621,  1629,  and  1637.  Two  books  of  accom- 
panied madrigals  appeared  in  1616  and  1622  ; 
and  four  books  of  ‘ Can  tad  u et  Arie  a voce  sola,’ 
were  issued  from  1620  onwards,  only  two  of  which 
are  now  in  existence.  (Qucllcn-Lexikon.) 

GRANDIOSO  (Itab).  In  a grand  or  broad 
style. 

GRANDSIRE.  The  name  given  to  one  of 
the  methods  by  which  changes  in  ringing  are 
produced.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  original 
method.  [See  Change-Ringing.]  c.  a.  w.  t. 

GRANJON,  Robert.  Born  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  16th  century  at  Paris,  a type-founder 
who  was  one  of  the  first  to  introduce  round  uotes 
instead  of  square  and  lozenge -shaped  ones,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  suppress  the  ligatures  and 
signs  of  proportion,  which  made  the  notation  of 
the  old  music  so  difficult  to  read — and  thus  to 
simplify  the  art.  His  efforts,  however,  appear 
to  have  met  with  little  or  no  success.  His  first 
publications  are  said  to  be  dated  1523,  and  the 
first  work  printed  on  his  new  system,  * Le  Premier 
Trophee  de  Musique,’  a collection  of  chansons, 
etc.,  in  1559,  at  which  time  he  had  left  Paris 
for  Lyons  ; he  was  at  Rome  in  1582,  where  he 
printed  the  first  edition  of  Guidctti’s  Directorium , 
having  been  called  to  Rome  by  the  Pope  in  order 
to  cut  the  capital  letters  of  a Greek  alphabet. 

Whether  he  or  Briard  of  Bar-le-duc  was  the 
first  to  make  the  improvements  mentioned  above 
is  uncertain.  Briard’s  Carpentras  (printed  in 
the  new  style)  was  published  at  Avignon  in  1532, 
but  Granjon  appears  to  have  made  his  invention 
and  obtained  letters  patent  for  it  many  years 
before  he  had  an  opportunity  of  exercising  it. 
See  Briard,  and  Ft*tis  for  more  details,  o. 

GRANOM,  Lewis  Christian  Austin,  a com- 
poser who  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the 
18th  century,  and  produced  many  songs  and 
pieces  which  were  popular  in  their  day.  His 
first  work  was  ‘Twelve  Sonatas  for  the  Flute,’ 
published  in  1751.  He  afterwards  published 
* Six  Trios  for  the  Flute,'  1755,  and  a collection 
entitled  ‘Tho  Monthly  Miscellany,’  consisting 
of  duets  for  flutes,  songs,  etc.  His  ‘Second 
Collection  of  forty  favourite  English  Songs,  with 
string  accompaniments,  in  score  ; dedicated  to 
Dr.  Boyce,*  bears  the  opus  number  xiii.  Nothing 
is  known  of  his  biography.  w.  ii.  h. 

GRAS,  Julie  Aim£r  JosfcPHE  Dorus-,  whose 
family  name  was  Steenkiste,  was  born  at  Valen- 
ciennes, Sept.  7,  1805.  Dorus  was  the  name 
of  her  mother.  She  was  the  daughter  of  the 
leader  of  the  band,  and  educated  by  her  father. 
At  the  age  of  fourteen  she  made  a debut  in  a con- 
cert with  such  success  ns  to  obtain  a subsidy 
from  the  authorities  to  enable  her  to  study  at 
the  Conservatoire  of  Paris.  There  she  was  ad- 
mitted Dec.  21,  1821  ; and  received  instruction 
from  Henri  and  Blangini.  With  a good  voice 
and  much  facility  of  execution,  she  obtained  the 


first  prize  in  1822.  Paer  and  Bordogni  then 
helped  to  finish  her  education.  To  the  former 
she  owed  her  appointment  as  chamber-singer  to 
the  king.  In  1825  she  began  her  travels,  going 
to  Brussels  first,  where  she  sang  with  such  suc- 
cess as  to  receive  proposals  for  the  opera.  She 
now  gave  six  months  to  study  for  the  stage, 
and  made  a brilliant  debut.  After  the  revolu- 
tion of  1830  she  went  to  the  Paris  Opera,  and 
made  her  first  appearance  in  the  ‘ Comte  Ory  ’ 
with  great  applause.  On  the  retirement  of  M me. 
Damorcau-Cinti  from  the  Grand  Opera  in  1835 
Mile.  Dorus  succeeded  to  the  principal  parts  in 
* LaMuette,'  ‘ GuillaumeTell,’ 4 Fernand  Cortez,’ 
etc.  She  had  already  created  the  rfiles  of 
Theresina  in  4 Le  Philtre,’  of  Alice  in  ‘ Robert  lo 
Diablo,’  the  page  in  ‘Gustave,’  Marguerite  in 
‘ Lcs  Huguenots,’  and  Eudoxie  in  ‘ La  Juive.’ 
In  1839  she  visited  London,  where  she  had  a 
very  warm  reception.  Having  married  M.  Gras, 
one  of  the  principal  violins  at  the  Opera,  April 
9,  1833,  Mile.  Dorus  for  some  years  kept  her 
maiden  name  on  the  stage.  The  management 
of  the  theatre  having  passed  into  the  hands  of 
M.  Stolz,  she  had  the  mortification  to  ace  her 
chief  parts  given  to  Mme.  Stolz,  and  consequently 
retired  in  1845.  She  continued,  however,  to 
sing  occasionally  in  Paris  and  in  the  provinces. 
In  1847  she  reappeared  in  London,  and  renewed 
her  former  triumphs  ; as  she  did  again  in  1 848 
and  1849,  singing  in  the  latter  year  Auber’a 
Italianised  ‘ Masa nielio. ’ In  1850-51  Mme. 
Dorus-Gras  remained  in  Paris,  singing  in  a few 
concerts  ; but  after  that  her  artistic  career  came 
to  an  end,  [although  she  lived  until  the  age  of 
ninety -one,  dying  in  Paris,  Feb.  6,  1896. 
Baker’s  Diet.]  j.  m. 

GRASSET,  Jean- Jacques,  a distinguished 
violin  player,  born  at  Paris  about  1769.  He 
was  a pupil  of  Berthaume,  and  is  reported  to 
have  excelled  by  a clear,  though  not  powerful 
tone,  correct  intonation  and  technique.  After 
having  been  obliged  to  serve  in  the  army  for 
several  years — which  he  appears  to  have  spent 
not  without  profit  for  his  art  in  Germany  and 
Italy — he  returned  to  Paris  and  soon  gained 
a prominent  position  there.  On  the  death  of 
Gavinita  in  1800  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
tho  violin  at  the  Conservatoire,  after  a highly 
successful  competition  with  a number  of  eminent 
performers.  Soon  afterwardshe  succeeded  Bmni 
as  * chef  d’orchestre  ’ at  the  Italian  Oj»era,  which 
post  he  filled  with  eminent  success  till  1829, 
when  he  retired  from  public  life.  He  published 
three  Concertos  for  the  Violin,  five  books  of 
Violin-Duos,  and  a Sonata  for  Piano  and  Violin, 
which  are  not  without  merit.  He  died  at  Paris 
in  1839.  p.  t». 

GRASSHOPPER  or  HOPPER,  in  a square 
or  upright  pianoforte  of  ordinary  London  make, 
is  that  part  of  the  action  known  technically  as 
the  escapement  lever  or  jack,  so  constructed  with 
base  mortised  into  the  key  and  backpiece,  that 
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it  may  be  taken  out  or  replaced  with  the  key, 
without  disturbing  the  rest  of  the  mechanism, 
There  is  a regulating  screw  perforating  the  jack, 
tongue,  or  fly,  as  it  is  variously  called,  of  the 
grasshopper,  drilled  into  the  backpieee  and  bear- 
iug  a leather  button,  the  position  of  which  and 
the  pressure  of  a spring  determine  the  rake  of 
the  jack,  and  consequently  the  rise  and  rebound 
of  the  hammer  ; the  rebound  being  further  regu- 
lated by  a contrivance  attached  to  the  jack,  when 
not  an  independent  member,  and  used  for  check- 
ing or  arresting  it  after  the  blow'.  In  grand 
pianofortes,  and  in  upright  ones  with  crank 
lever  actions,  the  escapement  apparatus  is  less 
easily  detached  from  the  action. 

It  is  not  recorded  by  whom  the  Grasshopper 
was  introduced,  although  the  escapement  jtart 
of  it  existed  in  Cristofori’s  ‘ linguetta  mobile  ’ ; 
but  the  tradition  which  attributes  it  to  Lougraan 
k Broderip,  pianoforte  makers  in  London,  and 
predecessors  of  the  firm  of  Clemcnti  k Collard, 
may  be  relied  upon.  John  Geib  patented  in 
London  in  1786  a square  action  with  the  jack, 
and  the  setting  off  button  acting  upon  the  key, 
also,  in  another  form,  the  screw  holding  the 
button  perforating  the  jack — but  with  the  button 
in  front  of  it.  The  improved  form  with  which 
we  are  acquainted,  with  the  button  behind  the 
jack,  was  adopted  by  Messrs.  Longman  k 
Broderip,  and  soon  became  general,  a.  j.  h. 

GRASSI,  Cecilia,  who  afterwards  beoame  the 
wife  of  John  Christian  Bach  (‘  English  Bach  '), 
was  born  in  1746.  She  came  to  London  with 
Guarducci  in  1766,  as  ‘first  woman,’  and  re- 
mained in  that  capacity  at  the  opera  for  several 
years.  Burney  thought  her  ' inanimate  on  the 
stage,  and  far  from  beautiful  in  her  person  ; but 
there  was  a truth  of  intonation,  with  a plaintive 
sweetness  of  voice,  and  innocence  of  expression, 
that  gave  great  pleasure  to  all  hearers  who  did 
not  expect  or  want  to  be  surprised.’  She  was 
succeeded  in  1772  by  Girelli,  but  remained  in 
England  until  the  death  of  her  husband  in  1782, 
when  she  returned  to  Italy,  and  retired  from 
public  singing.  j.  m. 

GRASSINEAU,  James,  born  of  French 
parents  in  London,  about  1715  ; was  first  em- 
ployed by  Godfrey,  the  chemist,  of  Southampton 
Street,  Strand,  then  became  Secretary  to  Dr. 
Pepusch,  at  whose  instance  he  translated  the 
Dictionnaire  de  vuisigtu  of  Brossard  (Paris, 
1703),  with  alterations  and  additions,  some  of 
which  are  said  to  be  by  Pepusch  himself: — A 
Musical  Dictionary  . . . of  Terms  and  Characters 
etc.,  London,  1740,  an  8vo  of  343  pages,  with 
a recommendation  prefixed,  signed  by  Pepusch, 
Greene,  and  Galliard.  [Some  years  afterwards 
an  ‘appendix  ’ of  52  pp.  was  issued  ; it  is  now 
scarce.]  A second  edition  is  said  to  have  been 
published  in  1769  by  Robson  with  an  appendix 
taken  from  Rousseau.  [The  Dictionarium  Musica 
{sic)  by  John  Hoyle,  a Yorkshire  musician, 
appeared  about  1770,  and  went  into  several 


editions  ; it  is  a mere  abridgment  of  Grassineau’s 
dictionary,  although  it  pretends  to  be  an  original 
work.  Grassineau  died  in  London  in  1769.]  o.  ; 
additions  by  f.  k. 

GRASSINI,  Jorephina  (as  she  signed  her- 
self), was  born  at  Varese  (Lombardy),  in  1773, 
of  very  humble  parents.  The  beauty  of  her 
voice  and  person  induced  General  Relgiojoso  to 
give  her  the  best  instruction  that  could  be  pro- 
cured at  Milan.  She  made  rapid  progress  in 
the  grand  school  of  singing  thus  opened  to  her, 
and  soon  developed  a powerful  and  extensive 
contralto,  with  a power  of  light  and  finished 
execution  rarely  found  with  that  kind  of  voice. 
She  had  the  great  advantage  of  singing  in  her 
first  oj>eras  with  such  models  as  Marchosi  and 
Crescentini.  Grassini  made  her  debuts  at  M ilan, 
inthecarnivalofl794,  in  ZingarelliV  Artaserse,’ 
and  the  * Dcmofoonte  ’ of  Portogallo.  She  soon 
became  the  first  singer  in  Italy,  and  appeared  in 
triumph  on  all  the  chief  Italian  stages.  In  1 796 
she  returned  to  Milan,  and  played  in  Traetta’s 

* Apelle  e Camjwwpe,’  and  with  Crescentini  and 
Bianchi  in  the  * Giulietta e Romeo’  of  Zingarelli. 
The  year  after  she  excited  the  greatest  en- 
thusiasm at  Venice  as  ‘Orazio.’  In  1797  she 
was  engaged  to  sing  at  Naples  during  the  fetes 
held  on  the  marriage  of  the  Prince.  In  1800, 
after  Marengo,  she  sang  at  Milan  in  a concert 
before  Buonaparte,  and  was  taken  by  him  to 
Paris,  where  she  sang  (July  22)  at  the  national 
fete  in  the  Champ  de  Mars,  and  in  concerts  at 
the  opera.  In  1804  she  was  engaged  to  sing  in 
London  from  March  to  July  for  .£3000,  taking 
the  place  of  Bauti.  Here  she  had  to  contend 
with  Mrs.  Billington  in  popular  favour,  though 
their  voices  were  very  different.  Lord  Mount- 
Edgcumbc  speaks  in  disparaging  terms  of  that 
of  Grassini,  though  he  gives  her  credit  for  great 
beauty,  ‘a  grace  peculiarly  her  own,’  and  the 
excellence  of  her  acting.  Her  style  was  then 

* exclusively  the  eantabilc,  and  l>ordered  a little 
on  the  monotonous.  She  had  entirely  lost  all 
her  upper  tones,  and  possessed  little  moro  than 
one  octave  of  good,  natural  notes  : if  she  at- 
tempted to  go  higher,  she  produced  only  a shriek, 
quite  unnatural,  and  almost  painful  to  the  ear.’ 
Her  first  appearance  was  in  1 La  Vergine  del 
Sole,’  by  Mayer,  [or  Andreozzi,  according  to  the 
contemporary  journals]  in  a part  well  suited  to 
her;  but  ‘so  equivocal  was  her  reception,  that 
when  her  benefit  was  to  take  place  she  did  not 
dare  encounter  it  alone,  but  called  in  Mrs. 
Billington  to  her  aid.’  The  tide  then  turned, 
and  Grassini  became  the  reigning  favourite. 
‘ Not  only  was  she  rapturously  applauded  in 
public,  but  she  was  taken  up  by  the  first  society, 
fellCy  caressed,  and  introduced  as  a regular  guest 
in  most  of  the  fashionable  assemblies.’  Very 
different  from  this  was  the  effect  produced  by 
Grassini  on  other  hearers,  more  intellectual, 
though  less  cultivated  in  music,  than  Lord 
Mount- Edgcumbe.  De  Quincey  fouud  her  voice 
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‘delightful  beyond  all  that  he  had  ever  heard.’ 
8ir  Charles  Bell  (1805)  thought  it  was  ‘only 
Grassini  who  conveyed  the  idea  of  tho  united 
power  of  music  And  action.  She  died  not  only 
without  being  ridiculous,  but  with  an  effect  equal 
to  Mrs.  Siddona.  The  “0  Dio”  of  Mrs.  Billington 
was  a bar  of  music,  but  in  the  strange,  almost 
unnatural  voice  of  Grassini,  it  went  to  the  soul.’ 
Elsewhere  he  speaks  of  her  ‘ dignity,  truth,  and 
affecting simplicity.’  Such  was  her  influence  on 
people  of  refined  taste,  not  musicians.  In  1804 
she  sang  again  in  Paris  ; and,  after  1806,  when 
she  quitted  London,  continued  to  sing  at  the 
French  Court  for  several  years,  at  a very  high 
salary  (altogether,  about  £2600).  Here  the 
rflle  of  ‘ Didone  ’ was  written  for  her  by  Patir. 
After  the  change  of  dynasty,  Mme.  Grassini, 
whose  voice  was  now  seriously  impaired,  lost  her 
appointment  at  Paris,  and  returned  to  Milan, 
where  she  sang  in  two  concerts  in  April  1817. 
In  1822  she  was  at  Ferrara,  but  died  at  Milan, 
January  3,  1850. 

In  1806  a fine  portrait  of  her  was  scraped  in 
mezzotint  (folio)  by  8.  W.  Reynolds,  after  a 
picture  by  Mme.  Le  Brun.  It  represents  her  in 
Turkish  dress,  as  ‘Zaira’  in  Winter’s  opera,  j,  m. 

GRAUN.  The  name  of  three  brothers,  sons 
of  an  Excise  collector  at  Wahrenbriick  near 
Dresden,  one  of  whom  made  a lasting  mark  on 
German  mnsic. 

The  eldest,  August  Friedrich,  born  at  the 
end  of  the  17th  century,  was  at  the  time  of  his 
death  cantor  of  Merseburg,  where  he  had  passed 
the  greater  part  of  his  life,  1727-1771. 

Johann  Gottlieb,  bom  in  Wahrenbriick 
about  1698,  was  an  eminent  violinist,  and  com- 
poser of  instrumental  music  much  valued  in  his 
day.  He  was  a pupil  of  Pisendel.  After  a 
journey  to  Italy,  whero  he  hail  instruction  from 
Tartini,  ho  was  in  the  Dresden  band  until  1726, 
when  he  became  concertmeister  at  Merseburg, 
and  had  Friedemann  Bach  for  some  time  as  his 
pupil.  In  1 727  he  entered  the  service  of  Princo 
von  Waldeck,  and  in  1728  that  of  Frederick  tho 
Great,  then  Crown  Prince  at  Rheinsberg.  On 
the  King's  accession  he  went  to  Berlin,  and 
remained  there  till  his  death,  Oct.  27,  1771,  as 
conductor  of  the  royal  band.  Of  his  many  com- 
positions only  a set  of  violin  sonatas,  six  harpsi- 
chord or  organ  concertos  (with  Agrcll),  and  eight 
sonatas  (trios)  for  two  flutes  ond  violin,  were 
printed  (soo  the  Quellen  - Lexikon).  Burney 
in  his  Present  Stale  (ii.  229)  testifies  to  the 
great  esteem  in  which  he  was  held.  Tho  excel- 
lence of  the  then  Berlin  orchestra  is  generally 
attributed  to  him.  p.  P. 

The  most  celebrated  of  the  three  is  the  youngest, 
Karl  Heinrich,  born  at  Wahrenbriick,  May  7, 
1701.  He  waa  educated  with  Johann  Gottlieb 
at  the  Kreuzschule  in  Dresden,  and  having  a 
beautiful  soprano  voice,  was  ap]>ointed,  in  1713, 
‘ Raths-discantist,’  or  treble-singer,  to  the  town 
council.  Grundig  the  cantor  of  the  school,  the 


court -organist  Petzold,  and  the  capellmeister 
Joh.  Christoph  Schmidt,  were  his  early  musical 
instructors,  and  he  profited  by  the  friendship  of 
Ulrich  Konig  the  court-poet,  and  of  Superin- 
tendent Loscher,  who  defended  him  from  the 
pedantic  notions  of  an  inartistic  Burgomaster. 
His  career  both  as  a singer  and  composer  was 
largely  influenced  by  his  study  of  the  vocal  com- 
positions of  Keiscr,  the  then  celebrated  coni  poser 
of  Hamburg,  and  of  the  operas  of  tho  Italian 
composer  Lotti,  who  conducted  iu  person  a series 
of  performances  in  Dresden,  with  a picked  com* 
pany  of  Italian  singers.  Even  during  this  time 
of  study,  Graun  was  busily  engaged  in  composing. 
There  still  exist  a quantity  of  motets  and 
other  sacred  vocal  pieces,  which  he  wrote  for 
the  choir  of  the  Kreuzschule.  In  particular  may 
be  cited  a ‘Grosse  Passions- Cantata,'  with  the 
opening  chorus  ‘ Lasset  uns  aufsehen  auf  Jcsum,’ 
which,  as  the  work  of  a boy  of  barely  fifteen, 
is  very  remarkable.  [Three  other  early  passion 
oratorios  are  mentioned  in  the  Qudtm'LexihmA 
Upon  Konig's  recommendation  he  was  appointed 
tenor  to  the  opera  at  Brunswick  when  Hasse 
was  recalled  to  Dresden  in  1725.  The  opera 
chosen  for  his  first  appearance  was  by  Schur- 
mann  the  local  ca|>ellmeister,  but  Graun  being 
dissatisfied  with  the  music  of  his  part  replaced 
the  airs  by  others  of  his  own  composition,  which 
w’ero  so  successful  that  he  was  commissioned 
to  write  an  opera,  and  appointed  vice-capell- 
meister.  This  first  opera,  ‘ Pollidoro  ' (1 726), 
was  followed  by  five  others ; ‘Saneio,’  1 727,‘Scipio 
Africano,’ 1732,  ‘Timarcta,’  1733,  ‘Lospecchio 
della  fedelta’  and  ‘ Pharao  Tubaetes,’  1735  ; and 
besides  these  he  composed  several  cantatas, 
sacred  and  secular,  two  ' Possions-Musiken,’ 
and  instrumental  pieces.  His  fame  was  now 
firmly  established.  In  1735  he  was  invited  to 
Rheinsberg,  tho  residence  of  the  Crown-Prince 
of  Prussia,  afterwards  Frederick  the  Great.  This 
powerful  amateur  continued  Graun’s  friend  and 
jtatron  till  his  death.  Here  he  composed  about 
fifty  Italian  cantatas,  usually  consisting  each  of 
two  airs  with  recitatives.  They  were  highly 
valued  at  the  time,  and  contain  ample  materials 
for  an  estimate  of  Graun’s  style  of  writing  for  the 
voice.  He  also  wrote  * Trauermusik  ’ for  Duke 
August  Wilhelm  of  Brunswick  (1738)  and  King 
Frederick  William  I.  (1740).  When  his  patron 
came  to  the  throne  in  1740,  ho  gave  Graun  the 
postofcapcllmcister,  wdthasalary  of  2000  thalers, 
and  despatched  him  to  Italy  to  form  a company 
of  Italian  singers  for  the  opera  at  Berlin.  In 
Italy  he  remained  more  than  a year,  and  his 
singing  was  much  appreciated.  A fter  his  return 
to  Berlin  with  the  singers  he  had  engaged,  he 
spent  some  years  of  remarkable  activity  in  com- 
posing operas.  Those  of  this  period  amount  to 
twenty-eight  in  all  [a  complete  list  will  be  found 
in  the  Qwllen- Lexicon]  ; 'Rodelinda,  Regina  di 
Longobardia  ’ appeared  in  1741,  and  * Metope, * 
his  last,  in  1756.  In  his  operas  he  gave  his 
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chief  consideration  to  the  singer,  as  indeed  was 
the  case  with  all  Italian  operas  at  that  time.  His 
forte,  both  in  singing  and  in  composition,  resided 
in  the  (>ower  he  possessed  of  executing  adagios, 
and  of  expressing  tenderness  and  emotion. 
Although  his  operas,  as  such,  are  now  forgotten, 
they  contain  airs  which  merit  the  attention  of 
both  singers  and  public,  a good  instance  being 
‘Mi  paventi  ’ from  ‘Britannico’  (1751),  with 
which  Mine.  Viardot-Garcia  used  to  make  agreat 
effect.  A collection  of  airs,  duets,  terzettos,  etc. , 
from  Graun’s  operas  was  edited  by  the  celebrated 
theorist  Kirnbcrger,  in  4 vols.  (Berlin,  1773). 
‘Montezuma’  was  reprinted  as  voL  xv.  of  the 
DtnkmaUr  Devise  her  TonJcnnst. 

Towards  the  close  of  his  life  Graun  again  de- 
voted himself  to  church  music,  and  two  of  tho 
works  belonging  to  this  period  have  carried  his 
name  down  to  posterity  ; and  are  indeed  those 
by  which  ho  is  now  almost  exclusively  known. 
These  are  the  ‘Te  Deum’  which  he  composed  for 
Frederick's  victory  at  Prague  (1756) — first  per- 
formed at  Charlottenburg  at  theclose  ofthe  Seven 
Years’ War,  July  15, 1763 — and  still  more,  *Dcr 
Tod  J esu,  ’ or  Death  of  Jesus,  a ‘ Passions-Can  tata,  ’ 
to  words  by  Ramler,  a work  which  enjoyed  an 
unprecedented  fame,  and  placed  its  author  in  the 
rank  of  classical  composers.  In  Germany  the  * Tod 
Jesu  ’ holds,  in  some  degree,  the  position  which  is 
held  by  the  ‘ Messiah 1 in  England.  It  was  first 
executed  in  the  Cathedral  of  Berlin  on  March  26, 
1 755,  and  has  since  then  bocn  annually  performed 
in  Passion-week.  A centenary  performance  took 
place  in  1855  in  presence  of  Frederick  William 
IV.  Of  late  years  some  opposition  has  been 
raised  to  thecontinualrepetition  of  an  antiquated 
work  [in  consequence  of  an  endowment  for  the 
purpose],  but  it  may  to  a great  extent  be  justi- 
fied by  the  complete  and  masterly  form  in  which 
it  embodies  the  spirit  of  a bygone  age.  Looked 
at  from  a purely  musical  point  of  view,  and 
apart  from  considerations  of  age  or  taste,  the 
‘ Tod  Jesu  ’ contains  so  many  excellences,  and  so 
much  that  is  significant,  that  no  oratorio  of  the 
second  halfof  the  18th  century,  excepting  j>erhaps 
Mozart's  ‘Requiem’  and  Haydn’s  ‘Creation,’ 
can  be  compared  to  it.  Graun  was  a master  of 
counterpoint ; his  harmony — as  his  biographer, 
J.  A.  Hiller,  says — was  always  * clear  and  signi- 
ficant, and  his  modulation  well  regulated.’  His 
melodies  may  be  wanting  in  force,  but  they  are 
alw  ays  full  of  expression  and  emotion.  That  he 
possessed  real  dramatic  ability  may  be  seen  from 
his  recitatives,  and  these  are  the  most  im (Mut- 
ant parts  of  tho  ‘Tod  Jesu.’  [It  was  first  per- 
formed in  England  at  St.  Gabriel’s,  Pimlico,  in 
Lent,  1877,  and  at  an  orchestral  concert  at  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Music,  April  1,  1887,  under 
Barn  by ’s  direction.] 

Graun’s  instrumental  compositions,  trios, 
pianoforte  concertos,  etc.,  have  never  been  pub- 
lished and  are  of  little  value.  [See  tho  Quellen- 
Lexikon .]  He  wrote  thirty -one  solfeggi,  which 


form  an  excellent  singing  method,  and  he  in- 
vented the  so-called  4 Da  me  no  satio’ — a put  ting 
together  of  the  syllables,  da,  me,  ni,  po,  tu,  la,  be, 
for  the  practice  of  solfeggio,  w hich  however  has 
been  little  used.  Graun  died  at  Berlin,  August 
8,  1759,  in  full  enjoyment  of  the  king’s  favour, 
illustrious  among  his  contemporaries,  and,  after 
Hasse,  the  chief  composer  of  Italian  opera  of  his 
time.  [See  the  Sammclbdndc  of  the  Int.  Jfus. 
Oca . vol.  i.  pp.  446  IT.,  and  the  Zciischr.  vol. 
vi.  p.  71.1  A.  M. 

GRAUPNER,  Christoph,  composer,  born 
1687  (baptized  Feb.  22)  at  Kirchberg  in  Saxony, 
near  the  Erzgebirge  ; came  early  to  Leipzig, 
where  he  studied  nine  years  at  the  Thomasschule 
under  cantors  Schelle  and  Kuhnau.  He  began 
to  study  law,  but  was  driven  by  the  Swedish 
invasion  to  take  refuge  in  Hamburg,  w here  lie 
(mssed  three  years  (1 706-9)  as  harpsichord  player 
at  the  opera  under  Reiser.  The  Landgrave  Ernst 
Ludwig  of  Hesse  Darmstadt,  then  staying  in 
Hamburg,  having  appointed  him  his  vice-ca(M?ll- 
meister,  ho  removed  in  1710  to  Darmstadt,  and 
in  the  same  year  was  promoted  to  tho  capoll- 
meistership  on  tho  death  of  Briegel.  Here  he 
did  much  to  elevate  both  sacred  and  dramatic 
music,  and  greatly  improved  the  court  perform- 
ances, tho  excellence  of  which  is  mentioned  by 
Telemann.  In  1723  he  wras  proposed,  together 
with  Bach  and  Telemann,  for  the  post  of  cantor 
at  the  Thomasschule  (when  Bach  was  elected), 
but  he  preferred  remaining  in  Darmstadt.  In 
1750  he  lost  his  sight,  a great  trial  to  so  active 
a man,  and  died  May  10,  1760,  in  his  seventy- 
eighth  year. 

Graupner  worked  almost  day  and  night ; he 
even  engraved  his  own  pieces  for  the  clavier, 
many  of  which  are  very  pleasing.  Of  his  operas 
the  following  w-erc  produced  in  Hamburg : — 
‘Dido’  (1707),  ‘Die  Lustige  Hochzcit'  (with 
Reiser,  1708),  4 Hercules  uml  Theseus  * (1 708), 
‘ Antioch  us  und  Stratonice*  (1708),  * Bellero- 
phon  ’ (1708),  and  4 Simson  ’ (1709).  [Three 
operas,  W’ritten  for  Darmstadt,  arc  mentioned 
in  Riemann’s  Lexikon ; ‘ Berenice  und  Lucio  ’ 
(1710),  4 Telemach  ’ (1711),  and  4 Bestiindigkcit 
besiegt  Betrug’  (1719)].  After  this  ho  wrote 
only  church  and  chamber  music.  Between  tho 
years  1719  and  1745  ho  composed  more  than 
1300  pieces  for  the  sendee  in  the  Schlosskirche 
at  Darmstadt — figured  chorales,  pieces  for  one 
and  more  voices,  and  chorales  with  accompani- 
ment for  organ  and  orchestra.  The  court 
library  at  Darmstadt  contains  the  autograph 
scores  and  the  separate  parts  of  these,  which 
w'ere  printed  at  tho  Landgrave’s  expense  ; Super- 
intendent Lichtenbergfuniished  the  w ords.  The 
same  library  also  contains  in  MS.  fifty  concertos 
for  different  instruments  in  score  ; eighty  over- 
tures ; one  hundred  and  sixteen  symphonies ; 
several  sonatas  and  trios  for  diircrentinstrumeiits 
in  various  combinations,  mostly  in  score  ; six 
sonatas  for  the  harpsichord  with  gigucs,  preludes, 
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and  fugues.  Of  his  printed  works  there  also 
exist  eight  ‘Partien’  for  the  Clavier  dedicated  to 
Ernst  Ludwig  of  Hesse  (1718);  * Monatltche 
Clavier- Friichte,’  consisting  of  preludes,  alle- 
mandes,  courautes,  aarabandes,  minuets,  and 
gigues  (Darmstadt,  1722) ; and  * Die  vier  Jahres- 
zeiten,’  four  suites  for  clavier  (Frankfurt,  1738). 
We  must  also  mention  his  ‘ Neu  vermehrtes 
Choralbuch  ’ ( Frank furt, Gerhard t,  1728).  G raup- 
ner’s  autobiography  is  printed  in  Mattheson's 
EhrcnpforU , p.  410,  and  a list  of  the  operas 
written  for  Hamburg  will  be  found  in  the  same 
author’s  MustJc.  Patriot.  c.  F.  P. 

GRAVE.  One  of  the  slow  Tempos,  indicating 
perhaps  rather  character  than  pace.  As  familiar 
instances  may  be  given  the  opening  movement  of 
the  Overture  to  the  * Messiah  ’ the  short  Choruses 
in  plain  counterpoint  in ' Israel  in  Egypt  * — ‘ And 
Israel  saw,’  ‘He  is  my  God,’  etc.  ; the  two 
recitatives,  ‘AsGod  the  Lord,’  in  ‘Elijah’;  ‘The 
nations  are  now  the  Lord’s,’ in  ‘St.  Paul’;  ‘What 
ailed  thee’  in  the  114th  Psalm;  the  Rex 
tremendoe  in  Mozart's ‘Requiem  ’ ; the  Introduc- 
tion to  Beethoven’s  Sonate  Pathetique,  and  that 
to  the  Prison  scene  in  ‘Fidelio.*  o. 

GRAVE  MIXTURE.  An  organ -stop  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  pipes  representing  the  lower  or 
more  grave  of  the  partial  tones,  overtones,  or 
harmonics.  T.  R. 

GRAVICEMBALO.  An  Italian  corruption  of 
the  term  Clavicembalo,  a har{«sichord.  a.  j.  h. 

GRAY,  Alan,  born  at  York,  Dec.  23,  1855, 
was  educated  at  St.  Peter’s  School,  York,  and 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  He  took  the 
degrees  of  LL.B.  iu  1877,  of  LL.M.  in  1883,  of 
Mus.B.  in  1886,  and  Mus.D.  in  1889.  He  was 
at  first  intended  for  the  legal  profession,  but 
after  studying  with  Dr.  E.  G.  Monk  devoted 
himself  altogether  to  music.  He  was  appointed 
musical  director  at  Wellington  College,  in  1883, 
and  held  that  post  till  1892,  when  he  succeeded 
Stanford  as  organist  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, and  conductor  of  the  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity Musical  Society. 

The  first  of  his  compositions  to  obtain  an  im- 
portant hearing  was  ‘ The  Widow  of  Zarephath,’ 
York  Minster,  1888.  His  cantatas  are  as  follows  : 

‘ Arethusa,’  Leeds  Festival,  1892  ; ‘ The  Legend 
of  the  Rock  Buoy  Bell,’  Hovingham  Festival, 
1893  ; ‘The  Vision  of  Belshazzar,’  Hovingham, 
1896  ; * A Song  of  Redemption,’  Leeds  Festival, 
1898.  An  Easter  ode  (1892),  and  a Festival 
Te  Deum  (1895),  have  not  been  published,  nor 
has  a * Coronation  March  ’ played  at  the  Hov- 
ingham Festival  of  1902.  An  andaute  and 
allegro  for  pianoforte,  violin,  and  violoncello, 
were  played  at  one  of  the  Broadwood  concerts 
in  January  1903  ; and  two  quartets,  one  for 
strings  alone,  the  other  for  pianoforte  and 
strings,  are  still  in  MS.,  like  a sonata  for 
pianoforte  and  violin,  and  various  slighter  pieces. 
Four  organ  sonatas  were  published  in  1889, 
and  an  album  of  four  songs  are  of  still  earlier 


date.  Throe  groups  of  part-songs  have  been 
written  for  the  Magpie  Madrigal  Society,  and 
some  are  published  in  the  series  called  Arum 
(modern  series).  A cantata,  ‘ Odysseus  among 
the  Phoeacians,’  has  not  yet  been  ]>erformed. 
Dr.  Gray  is  a fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Organists.  M. 

GRAY  & DAVISON.  Robert  Gray  estab- 
lished an  organ  factory  in  London  in  1774,  and 
was  succeeded  by  William  Gray,  who  died  in 
1820,  and  then  by  John  Gray.  In  1837-38  the 
firm  was  John  Gray  k Son,  after  which  John 
Gray  took  Frederic  Davison  into  ]>artnership. 
Gray  died  in  1849,  but  the  name  of  the  firm 
remains,  the  present  address  being  6 Pratt 
Street,  N.W.  Amongst  the  many  organs 
erected  by  these  makers  all  over  the  country, 
we  may  mention  those  in  the  Crystal  Palace 
Handel  orchestra),  St.  Paul’s,  Wilton  Place,  and 
St.  P&ncras,  London  ; Magdalen  College,  Ox- 
ford ; and  the  Town- Halls  of  Leeds,  Bolton, 
and  Glasgow. 

In  1876  they  took  up  the  business  of  Robson, 
and  have  also  a factory  in  Liverpool,  having 
succeeded  Bewshur  in  that  town.  v.  DK  r. 

GRAZIA,  CON  ; GRAZIOSO (Ital.),  ‘grace- 
fully.’ 

GRAZIANI,  Francesco,  born  at  Fermo, 
April  16,  1829,  a singer  who  ap)>eared  in  London 
first  at  the  Royal  Italian  Opera  in  1855.  (He 
had  previously  sung  in  Italy,  and  in  Paris  from 
1855.)  He  made  his  debut  in  the  ‘ Trovatore,’ 
then  also  produced  here  for  the  first  time.  In  this 
‘the  song  “II  balen”  exhibited  to  its  best  advan- 
tage one  of  the  most  perfect  baritone  voices  ever 
bestowed  on  mortal.  Such  an  organ  as  his  is  a 
golden  inheritance  ; one,  however,  which  has 
tempted  mauy  another  beside  himself  to  rely 
too  exclusively  on  Nature’  (Chorley).  Graziani 
continued  to  sing  in  London  and  Paris,  with 
almost  undiminished  i>owcrs,  for  many  years. 
His  voice,  though  not  extensive  downwards, 
had  beautiful  and  luscious  tones,  reaching 
as  high  os  G,  and  even  A.  He  api>eared 
with  great  effect  os  Nelusco  in  the  * Africaine* 
when  that  opera  was  first  produced  in  London 
in  1865. 

His  brother,  Lopovico,  bom  at  Fermo  in 
August  1823,  was  a dramatic  tenor,  for  whom  the 
partof  Alfredo  in  ‘Traviata’ was  written.  He  sang 
in  Paris,  London,  and  Vienna  in  about  1858-60 
with  great  success,  and  died  at  Fermo  in  May 
1885.  4.  m. 

GREAT  OCTAVE.  See  C,  vol.  i.  p.  433. 

GREAT  ORGAN.  This  name  is  given,  in 
modern  instruments,  to  the  department  that 
generally  has  the  greater  number  of  stops,  and 
those  of  the  greater  jwwer,  although  occasional 
exceptions  are  met  with  as  to  one  or  other  of  these 
particulars  ; ns  when  a Swell  of  more  than  pro- 
portionate completeness,  or  a Solo  organ,  com- 
posed of  sto|*  of  more  than  the  average  streugth 
of  tone,  forms  j>art  of  the  instrument. 
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Tho  use  of  the  terra  1 Great  Organ  ' in  England 
can  l>c  traced  back  for  upwards  of  400  years.  In 
the  Fabrick  Bolls  of  York  Minster,  under  date 
1469,  the  following  entry  occurs  : — ‘To  brother 
John  for  constructing  two  pair  of  bellows  for  the 
great  organ,  and  repairing  the  same,  15s.  2 d.' 
English  Organs  at  that  period,  and  for  nearly  a 
century  and  a half  afterwards,  wore  invariably 
single  manual  instruments.  This  is  clearly  in- 
timated in  numerous  old  documents  still  in 
existence.  Thus  the  churchwardens' accounts  of 
St.  Mary’s,  Sandwich,  contain  the  following  four 
memoranda : — 4 1496.  Payd  for  mending  of  the 
lyttll  organya,  iij*.  ltd.'  4 Item,  for  shepskyn 
to  mend  the  grtte  organyse,  iijd.’  More  clearly 
still: — ‘1502.  Taid  for  mending  of  the  gret 
organ  tallowis  and  the  small  organ  Iwllowis, 
vtL*  4 Item,  for  a shepis  skyn  for  both  or- 
g;i»y*,  yrf.’ 

It  was  no  uncommon  circumstance  before  the 
Reformation  for  a large  or  rich  church  to  possess 
one  or  even  two  organs  besides  the  chief  one. 
Thus  at  Worcester  Cathedral  there  were,  besides 
the  4 great  organ  ’ in  the  choir,  a 4 j>air  of  organs’ 
in  the  Chapel  of  St,  George,  and  another  4 pair  ’ 
in  that  of  St  Edmund.  At  Durham  there  were 
two  ‘great  organs,’  as  well  as  a smaller  one,  all 
in  the  choir  ; and  an  interesting  description  has 
been  preserved  in  Davies’s  Ancient  Bites  and 
Monuments  of  the  Monastiml  and  Cathedral 
Church  of  Durham , 1672,  of  the  jiosition  of  two, 
and  the  sejiarate  use  to  which  these  several  organs 
were  appropriated  : — 4 One  of  the  fairest  pair  of 
the  three  stood  over  tho  quire  door,  and  was  only 
opened  and  play’d  upon  on  principal  feasts.’ 
4 The  second  pair, — a pair  of  fair  large  organs, 
called  the  Cryers, — stood  on  tho  north  side  of 
the  choir,  being  never  play’d  upon  but  when 
the  four  doctors  of  the  church  were  read.’ 
4 The  third  pair  were  daily  used  at  ordinary 
service.’  Reverting  to  the  York  records  of  the 
1 5th  century  we  find  express  mention  of  4 the 
large  organ  in  the  choir,’  and  4 the  organ  at 
the  altar.’ 

The  4 great  * organ  was  doubtless  in  all  cases  a 
fixture,  while  the  4 small  ’ one  was  movable  ; 
and  it  is  pleasant  to  notice  the  authorities  of 
more  opulent  or  fortunate  churches  helping  the 
custodians  of  smaller  establishments  by  lending 
them  a 4 pair  of  organs  ’ for  use  on  social  anni- 
versaries. An  early  instance  of  this  good  custom 
is  mentioned  in  the  York  records  of  1485: — 
4 To  John  Hewe  for  repairing  the  organ  at  the 
altar  of  B.  V.  M.  in  the  Cathedral  Church, 
and  for  carrying  the  same  to  the  House  of  tho 
Minorite  Brethren,  and  for  bringing  back  the 
same  to  the  Cathedral  Church.  13s.  9 d.'  A 1 6th- 
century  entTy  in  the  old  accounts  of  St.  Mary- 
at  Hill,  London,  states  the  occasion  for  which 
the  loan  of  the  organ  was  received: — 4 1519. 
For  bringing  the  organs  from  St.  Andrew’s 
Church,  against  St.  Barnabas’  eve,  and  bringing 
them  back  again,  vd / 


We  have  seen  that  some  of  the  large  churches 
had  two  or  even  three  organs  in  tho  choir,  located 
in  various  convenient  positions,  and  employed 
separately  on  special  occasions.  But  the  idea 
of  placing  the  small  organ  close  to  the  largo 
one, — in  front  of  and  a little  below  it, — with 
mechanism  so  adjusted  that  the  two  organs  could 
be  rendered  available  for  use  by  the  same  player 
and  on  the  same  occasion, — in  fact,  of  combining 
them  into  a two-manual  organ, — does  not  seem 
to  have  been  conceived  in  England  until  about 
the  beginning  of  the  17th  century  ; and  among 
the  earliest  artists  who  effected  this  important 
improvement  apjie&rs  to  stand  Thomas  Dallam. 
This  builder  made  an  organ  for  King's  Collego 
Chapel,  Cambridge,  the  accounts  of  which, — en- 
titled, ‘The  charges  about  the  organs,  etc.,  from 
the  22nd  of  Juno  1605,  to  the  7th  of  August 
1606,’ — are  still  extant.  From  the  manner  in 
which  4 the  greate  Organ  ’ and  4 the  greate  and 
litcl  Organs  ’ arc  mentioned  in  these  entries,  it 
seems  clear  that  the  union  of  the  two  was  a recent 
device.  Seven  years  later  Dallam  built  an 
instrument  for  Worcester  Cathedral,  the  two  de- 
partments of  which  were  referred  to  collectively 
in  the  following  extract : — 4a.i>.  1613.  All  the 
materials  and  workmanship  of  the  new  double- 
organ in  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Worcester  by 
Thomas  Dalham,  organ -maker,  came  to  £211/ 
The  name  4 Chayro  organ  ’ i9  also  given  to  the 
smaller  one.  At  length,  in  the  contruct  for  the 
York  Cathedral  Organ,  dated  1682,  wc  find  the 
word  4 great  ’ applied  to  an  organ  as  a whole — 
4 touchinge  the  nmkeinge  of  a great  organ  for  tho 
said  church,’ — although  farther  on  in  the  agree- 
ment a 4 great  organ  ’ and  4 chaire  organ  ’ (in 
front)  are  specified.  E.  J.  H. 

GREATHEED,  Rev.  Samuel  Stephenson, 
was  born  near  Weston-super-Mare,  Somerset- 
shire, on  Feb.  22, 1813.  He  received  his  first  in- 
struction in  harmony  from  Mr.  W.  Chappell  Ball, 
organist  of  St.  Mary’s,  Taunton.  In  1831  he 
entered  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where 
he  graduated  B.  A.  as  Fourth  Wrangler  in  1835, 
and  was  elected  to  a Fellowship  in  1837.  In 
1838  he  took  the  M.  A.  degree,  and  was  ordained 
by  Bishop  Allen  (of  Ely),  and  in  the  same  year 
vacated  his  Fellowship  by  marriage.  In  1838 
and  1839  Greatheed  sj**nt  about  six  months 
in  Berlin,  where  he  studied  music  under  G.  W. 
Schwarz.  In  1840  he  was  appointed  to  the 
Curacy  of  West  Drayton,  Middlesex,  and  in 
1862  to  the  Rectory  of  Corringham,  Essex. 
He  began  to  study  counterpoint  systematically 
in  1 844.  His  published  works  are  as  follows  : — 

4 Te  Denm,’  composed  upon  the  original  melody ; 
‘Bcnedictus,’  4 Magnificat,’ and  ‘Nunc  Dimittis,' 
upon  the  eighth  tone  ; ten  anthems  ; 4 Enoch's 
Prophecy,’  a short  oratorio,  performed  by  the 
Harmonic  Union,  June  11,  1856;  music  to 
Bishop  Core’s  4 Hymn  of  Boyhood  ’ ; organ 
fugue  in  tho  Dorian  mode;  4 Quam  dilecta,’ 
varied  for  the  organ  ; the  English  Gradual , 
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containing  the  plain-song  for  the  Holy  Com* 
mun ion,  etc.  : many  harmonies  to  old  Church 
melodies  ; a few  original  chants  and  hymn  tunes  ; 
and  some  pieces  for  domestic  use.  He  is  also 
the  author  of  ‘A  Sketch  of  the  History  of  Sacred 
Music  from  the  earliest  Age,’  which  apjieared  in 
the  Church  Builder  (1876-79),  and  a ‘Treatise 
on  the  Science  of  Music  ’ in  Stewart’s  Teacher  a 
Assistant  (1878-79).  w.  fi.  s. 

GREATOREX,  Thomas,  son  of  Anthony 
Greatorex,  of  Riber  Hall,  Matlock,  was  born  at 
North  Wingfield,  near  Chesterfield,  Derbyshire, 
on  Oct.  5,  1758.  In  1772  he  became  a pupil  of 
Dr.  Benjamin  Cooke.  In  1774,  at  a perform- 
ance of  sacred  music  in  St.  Martin's  church, 
Leicester  (of  which  his  sister  was  then  organist), 
on  occasion  of  the  o}iening  of  the  Leicestershire 
Infirmary,  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  make  the 
acquaintance  of  the  Earl  of  Sandwich  and  Joali 
Bates.  The  earl  invited  him  to  become  an  in- 
mate of  his  house,  and  in  1774,  1775,  and  1776, 
he  assisted  at  the  oratorios  which  were  given  at 
Christmas,  under  Bates’s  direction,  at  his  lord- 
ship’s seat,  Hinchinbrook  House,  near  Hunting- 
don. On  the  establishment  of  the  Concert  of 
Ancient  Music  in  1776  Greatorex  sang  in  the 
chorus.  In  1781  ho  was  appointed  organist  of 
Carlisle  Cathedral,  a j*ost  which  he  held  until 
about  1784,  when  he  resigned  it  and  went  to  reside 
at  Newcastle.  In  1786  he  went  to  Italy,  return- 
ing home  through  the  Netherlands  and  Holland 
at  the  latter  end  of  1788.  At  Rome  he  was 
introduced  to  the  Pretender,  Charles  Edward 
Stuart,  with  whom  he  so  ingratiated  himself  as 
to  induce  the  Prince  to  bequeath  him  a largo 
quantity  of  valuable  manuscript  music.  On  his 
return  to  England  Greatorex  established  him- 
self iu  London  os  a teacher  of  music,  and  soon 
acquireda  very  extensive  practice.  On  the  retire- 
ment of  Bates  iu  1793  ho  was,  without  solicita- 
tion, ap]>oiuted  his  successor  as  conductor  of  the 
Concert  of  Aucient  Music.  In  1801  he  joined 
W.  Knyvett,  Harrison,  and  Bartleman  in  reviv- 
ing the  Vocal  Concerts.  In  1819  he  was  chosen 
to  succeed  George  Ebenczer  Williams  as  organist 
of  Westminster  Ablwy.  For  many  years  he  con- 
ducted the  triennial  musical  festivals  at  Birming- 
ham, and  also  those  at  York,  Derby,  and  else- 
where. Greatorex  published acolleetionof  Psalm 
Tunes,  harmonised  by  himself  for  four  voices, 
and  a few  glees  ami  harmonised  airs.  Besides 
these  he  arranged  and  composed  orchestral  accom- 
paniments to  many  pieces  for  the  Ancient  and 
Vocal  Concerts,  which  were  never  published. 
His  knowledge  was  by  no  means  limited  tomusic ; 
he  was  well  skilled  in  mathematics,  astronomy, 
and  natural  history,  and  was  a fellow  of  the 
Royal  and  Linmean  Societies.  He  died  July  18, 
1831,  and  was  buried  in  the  West  cloister  of 
Westminster  Abbey.  w.  li.  H. 

GREAVES,  Thomas,  alutenist,  published  in 
1 604,  a work  entitled  ‘ Songs  of  Sundrie  Kindes ; 
first  Aires  to  be  sung  to  the  Lute  and  Base 


Violl.  Next,  Songs  of  Saduesse,  for  the  Viols 
and  Voyces.  Lastly,  Madrigal  lee  for  five 
Voyces.’  It  consists  of  twenty-one  pieces; 
fifteen  songs  and  six  madrigals.  On  the  title- 
page  the  composer  describes  himself  as  * Luteuist 
to  Sir  Henrie  Pierrepoint,  Knight,’  to  whom  he 
dedicates  his  work.  Nothing  is  known  of  his 
biography.  w.  li.  H. 

GREBER,  Jakob,  born  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  17 th  century,  came  to  London  with  the 
singer,  Margarita  de  l'Epine,  and  produced  at 
the  Hay  market  Theatre  an  ‘ Indian  pastoral  ’ 
called  ‘The  Loves  of  Ergasto,’  April  24,  1705. 
This  had  already  been  composed  to  an  Italian 
libretto,  for  the  Court  Library  at  Vienna  con- 
tains a MS.  score  of  ‘Gli  amori  d’  Ergasto,’ 
dated  (in  the  Quellat-Lexilcori ) about  1701.  A 
later  opera,  ‘The  Temple  of  Love,’  produced  in 
London  in  1706  ns  the  work  of  Greber,  is 
rightly  ascribed  by  Hawkins  to  the  double- 
bass  player,  Saggione.  See  his  History,  vol. 
v.  p.  136,  and  Burney’s  Hist.  (iv.  200,  202). 
Various  cautatas  for  solo  voice,  with  accom- 
pli intent  of  various  instruments,  are  in  exist- 
ence at  Berlin,  Rostock,  and  the  Fitzwilliam 
Museum  at  Cambridge.  (Qusllcn-Lexikon.) 

GRECHANINOV,  Alexander  Tikhono- 
vich, composer,  born  Oct.  26/13,  1864,  in 
Moscow.  He  studied  the  piano  under  Safonov 
at  the  Conservatoire  of  his  native  town,  but 
(piitted  it  iu  1890,  afterwards  joining  the  sister 
institution  at  St  Petersburg.  Here  he  com- 
pleted a course  of  theory  and  composition  under 
Rimsky- Korsakov  (1893).  Grechaninov  is  a 
prolific  composer  of  vocal  music.  His  published 
works  include  : Nineteen  songs  with  pianoforte 
accompli i men ts,  opp.  1,  5,  7,  15,  20  ; a musical 
picture  for  bass  solo,  chorus,  and  orchestra ; 
twelve  choruses,  opp.  4,  10,  11,  12,  16  ; pieces 
for  pianoforte  and  for  violin  ; several  sacred 
works  ; and  a string  quartet  (No.  1,  op.  2), 
which  took  the  prize  of  the  St.  Petersburg 
Chamber  M usic  Society,  1894.  Among  his  unpub- 
lished works  are  a symphony  in  B minor,  op.  6 ; 
string  quartet  (No.  2,  op.  14);  elegy  for  or- 
chestra, op.  18.  Grechaninov  has  also  written 
incidental  music  to  several  plays,  ami  an  opera 
entitled  * Dobrinya  Nikitich.’  n.  n. 

GRECO  (Grxcco  or  Gkieco),  Gaetano,  born 
at  Naples  about  1680,  pupil  of  A.  Scarlatti, 
whom  he  succeeded  in  1717  as  teacher  of  com- 
}K>sition  in  the  Conservatorio  dei  Poveri,  where 
lie  had  Pergoleai,  Durante,  and  Vinci  for  his 
pupils.  From  thence  lie  ] tossed  to  the  Conscrva- 
torio  di  San  Onofrio.  The  date  of  his  death  is 
unknown.  None  of  his  music  appears  to  have 
been  printed  in  his  lifetime,  and  only  a very 
few  pieces  are  known  in  MS.  These  are  almost 
entirely  for  harpsichord,  and  a selection  of 
them,  from  a MS.  in  th©  Brit.  Hub.,  was  edited 
by  Mr.  J.  S.  Shedlock,  and  published  by  Novello 
k Co.  See  the  publications  of  the  Int.  Mas . Ges. 
Zeilsch.  i.  41,  and  Sammelbdnde , i.  331.  c. 
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GREEK  MUSIC.  In  treating  the  theory  of 
Ancient  Greek  Music  we  shall  follow  the  lines 
laid  down  by  Aristoxcnus,  the  greatest  of  Greek 
theorists,  and  proceed  from  the  simple  musical 
facts  of  concords  to  the  complex  phenomena  of 
scales,  modes,  keys,  etc. 

A.  Concords. — The  whole  material  of  musi- 
cal art  is  supplied  by  the  scales  ; and  a scale 
is  ultimately  determined  by  concords.  In  the 
concords,  then,  we  touch  the  beginnings  of  all 
music,  and  in  the  scales  we  have  the  poten- 
tiality of  its  highest  achievement. 

A concord  contains  two  elements,  a relation 
and  a direction  of  the  relation ; that  is,  in  every 
concord  there  are  two  related  notes,  and  one  of 
them  is  more  fundamental,  more  akin  to  the 
tonic  than  the  other.  The  ancient  Greeks  re- 
cognised as  concords  or  concordant  intervals 
(itaarlinaTa  ffv^.<puva)  the  foundation  of  a note 

(1)  on  its  fourth  above,  (2)  on  its  fifth  below, 
(3)  on  its  octave  above,  (4)  on  its  octave  below. 
Thirds  and  sixths  were  discords  ( 8id<puva ) for 
the  Greek  ear. 

B.  Scales. — The  elementary  scale  ((riVTTj/ia) 
is  the  tetrachord  which  is  built  on  assumption 
of  the  following  rules : — (1)  The  smallest  con- 
cord is  the  fourth  (t6  &A  rrrrdpwi'),  with  the 
upper  note  as  tonic  ; (2)  this  space  cannot  be 
divided  by  more  than  two  intermediate  notes  ; 
(3)  no  interval  smaller  than  a quarter- tone 
(dice is  4\axl<mj)  can  be  produced  or  discrimin- 
ated ; (4)  in  the  division  of  a fourth,  when  the 
upper  note  is  tonic,  the  lowest  interval  must 
be  equal  to  or  less  than  the  middle,  and  less 
than  the  highest.  The  recognition  of  these 
rules  leaves  an  infinite  variety  of  possible  deter- 
mination of  the  inner  notes  of  the  tetrachord  ; 
but  three  are  taken  as  typical,  and  the  classes 
represented  by  these  types  are  called  the  genera 
(ytrrj)  of  music,  the  Enharmonic,  the  Chromatic, 
and  the  Diatonic — 

Scheme  of  the  Enharmonic  Tetrachord  Scale 
of  the  Tonic  A. 


Scheme  of  the  Chromatic  Tetrachord  Scale 
of  the  Tonic  A. 


Scheme  of  the  Diatonic  Tetrachord  Scale 
of  the  Tonic  A. 


(The  sign  x signifies  that  the  note  to  which  it 
is  prefixed  is  sharpened  by  a quarter-tone.  The 
fixed  bounding  notes  of  the  scale  are  denoted 


by  minims,  the  indeterminate  passing  notes  by 
crotchets.  The  three  close-lying  lower  notes, 
occurring  only  in  the  Enharmonic  and  Chromatic 
(marked  by  a bracket  in  the  above  example), 
were  called  the  Pycnum  (r6  xvkv6v).  At  a later 
fieriod  the  Diatonic  genus  displaced  the  others. 
The  Enharmonic  is  no  monstrosity,  nor  is  the 
smallness  of  its  intervals  in  itself  an  objection. 
We  cannot  appreciate  them  because  we  have 
lost  the  habit.  But  its  fatal  defect  is  that  its 
notes  cannot  be  determined  by  the  principle  of 
concord  (see  Plutarch,  de  Musica,  cap.  38, 
1145  B).  Starting  from  A we  can  determine 
$ A by  the  series  of  concords — 


but  xA  cannot  be  thus  determined. 

The  more  ample  scales  are  produced  by  the 
collocation  of  two  or  more  of  these  tetrachords. 
Tetrachords  can  be  collocated — (1)  by  conjunc- 
tion (<rv*a(p1)\  in  which  case  the  highest  note  of 
the  lowef  tetrachord  coincides  with  the  lowest 
notes  of  the  upper  tetrachord.  Hence  the  Hep- 
tachord scale — 


Heptachord  Scales  in  the  Three  Genera 
with  the  Names  of  the  Individual  Notes. 


The  name  Hypate  signifies  the  ‘ highest  ’ chord 
( i.e . highest  iu  its  position  on  the  instrument), 
Parhypate  signifies  ‘next  the  highest,’  Licha- 
nus  * forefinger,'  Mese  ‘ middle,'  Trite  ‘third,' 
Paranetc  4 next  the  lowest,'  Nete  ‘lowest.' 

(2)  By  disjunction  (&4fcu£tf),  in  which  case  a 
tone  separates  the  several  tetrachords  from  one 
another.  Hence  the  old  Dorian  Enharmonic 
scale  (see  Aristides  Quintilianus,  ed.  Meibom, 
p.  21,  L 15)— 


(3)  By  alternate  conjunction  and  disjunction. 
Heuce  results  a non-modulating  scale  such  os 
that  supplied  by  the  white  notes  of  our  keyed 
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instrument*.  The  octachord  scales  are  exem- 
plifications of  it — 


Octachord  Scales  in  the  Thule  Gf.nf.ra 
with  the  Names  of  the  Individual  Notes. 


Paramese  signifies  4 beside  the  middle.’  The 
last  of  these  methods  of  collocation  practically 
displaced  the  others,  for  it  alone  was  musically 
satisfactory.  The  octachord  scale  alone  has  a 
permanent  tonic  ; the  others  modulate,  to  use 
our  term,  one  into  the  flat,  the  other  into  the 
sharp  keys. 

Deficient  scales  are  also  common,  e.g.  Ter- 
pandcr’s  scale  (sec  Aristotle,  Probl . xix.  32, 
and  Nicomachua,  ed.  Meibom,  p.  7) — 


a heptachord  scale  obtained  by  omission  of  one 
note  of  the  octachord  ; and  the 
enharmonic  scale  of  Olympus, 
a trichord  obtained  by  omission 
of  one  note  of  the  tetrachord.  For  other  deficient 
scales  see  Aristides  Quintilianus,  ed.  Meibom, 
p.  21. 

C.  Modes,  (a)  Form  of  the  Modts.  If  in  the 
indefinitely  prolonged  scale  arising  from  the 
third  method  of  collocating  tetracliords  we  seek 
for  a segment  capable  of  supplying  the  notes  for 
the  first  phrase  of  ‘ Voi  che  sapete  ’ we  find  it 
in  the  segment — 

tone  tone  1 tone  tone  tone  1 tone  tone 


iu  order  to  obtain  such  different  segments.  In 
this  way  these  segments  obtained  a certain 
importance  and  quasi- independence,  and  were 
called  modes  (rpbwot  or  efdif).  The  schemes  and 
names  of  the  modes  were  as  follow's — 


M I XO  LYDIAN. 

Enharmonic  joxi r 

1 tone  1 tone  ditone  \ tone  1 tone  ditone  j tone 

Chromatic  toxic 

i tone  1 tone  1}  tone  1 tone  } tone  11  tone  j tone 

Diatonic  tosh* 

1 tone  tone  tone  1 tone  tone  tone  I tone 


Lydian. 

Enharmonic  toxic 

1 tone  ditonc  J tone  J tone  ditone  | tone  J tone 

Chromatic  -nmc 

1 tone  11  tone  1 tone  1 tone  1}  tone!  tone  | tone 


Diatonic  toxic 

tone  tone  } tone  tone  tone  I tone  1 tone 


Phrygian. 

Enharmonic  toxic 

ditonc  1 tone  } tone  ditone  | tone  1 tone  1 tone 

Chromatic  toxic 

11  tone  1 tone  1 tone  11  tone  tone  1 tone  1 tone 


Diatonic  toxic 

tone  1 tone  tone  tone  tone  1 tone  tone 


Dorian. 

Enharmonic  toxic 

1 tone  1 tone  ditone  | tone  1 tone  J tone  ditone 

Chromatic  toxic 

1 tone  1 tone  11  tonej  tone  1 tone  1 tone  11  tone 


Diatonic  toxic 

1 tone  tone  tone  | tone  1 tone  tone  tone 


If  again  we  wish  to  render  the  opening  phrase 
of  * Deh  vieni,  non  tardar,’  we  are  obliged 
to  abandon  that  segment,  and  adopt  the  fol- 
lowing— - 


tone  tone  1 tone  tone  tone  tone  1 tone 


Now,  since  Greek  instruments  were  limited  in 
compass,  different  instruments  or  different 
tunings  of  the  one  instrument  were  necessary 


Hypolydian. 

Enharmonic  toxic 

1 tone  ditone  j tone  1 tone  1 tone  ditone  1 tone 
Chromatic  toxic 

1 tone  ll  tone1  tone  1 tone  1 tone  11  tone  1 tone 


Diatonic  toxic 

tone  tone  I tone  1 tone  tone  tone  1 tone 
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Hypophbygian. 


Enharmonic 


ditom;  | tone  J tone  J tone  ditone  $ tone  | tone 


Chromatic 

mine 

] A tonel  tone  } tone  } tone  1}  tone  } tone  } tone 


Diatonic 


tone  I tone  } tone  tone  tone  i tone  tone 


Hypodorian. 

Enharmonic 

wsie 

tone  J tone  J tone  ditone  J tone  J tone  ditone 
Chromatic 

TOPIC 

j tone  $ tone  J tone  1}  tone  } tone  } tone  1}  tone 


tone  | tone  tone  tono  } tone  tone  tone 


(6)  Pitch  of  the  Modes. — It  is  a law  of  Greek 
music  (see  Aristotle,  Problems , xix.  20) — and 
indeed  in  the  abseuce  of  harmony  a natural 
necessity — that  the  Mew  or  Tonic  must  be  the 
predominating  or  constantly  recurring  note  in 
every  melody.  Therefore  every  mode  will  take 
its  pitch -character  from  the  ]>osition  tho  Mew 
or  Tonic  occupies  in  it.  Thus  the  Mixolydi&n 
is  intrinsically  high-pitched  because,  since  its 
tonic  lies  near  its  upper  extremity,  in  any 
melody  written  in  that  mode  the  upper  notes 
will  be  predominant  Hence  wo  understand 
Aristotle's  statement  ( Polities , v.  (viii.)  7.  1342 
b 20)  that  certain  low-pitched  modes  suit  tho 
failing  voices  of  old  men — they  would  not 
have  to  use  their  higher  notes  so  much  as  their 
lower. 

From  this  intrinsic  pitch-character  arises  the 
relative  determination  of  the  pitch  of  the  modes. 
Since  e.g.  the  Lydian  Mese  or  Tonic  (diatonic) 
is  a tone  and  a half  from  the  top,  and  four  and 
a half  tones  from  the  bottom  of  the  Lydian 
mode,  while  the  Dorian  Tonic  is  throe  and  a 
half  tones  from  the  top,  and  two  tones  and  a 
half  from  the  bottom,  of  the  Dorian  mode,  it 
follows  that  the  Lydian  mode  is  two  tones 
higher  than  the  Dorian. 

Tho  following  table  illustrates  the  pitch 
relations  of  the  modes,  but  it  is  to  he  oliserved 
that  the  particular  limits  of  pitch  : 
here  assumed  are  arbitrary. 


From  this  table  it  ap]*ears  that  the  Hypo- 
dorian  with  its  tonic  F is  the  lowest  of  the  modes, 
and  the  Hypophrygian,  Hypolydian,  Dorian, 
Phrygian,  Lydian,  and  Mixolydian  follow  at 
intervals  respectively  of  a tone,  a tone,  a semi- 
tone, a tone,  a tone,  a semitone. 

D.  Keys. — Developed  Art  called  for  a more 
ample  scale  than  the  octachord.  This  was  ob- 
tained by  the  addition  of  tetrachords  above  and 
below,  so  as  to  form  the  following  type  : — 
DiAZKia-  Hyper* 

HypatAn 


MesAn 

mf.nOn 

rolabA* 

£ 

£ = c 

o 

•> 

1 % s 

I g § 

~ 2 a 

a 

“33 

-as 

The  several  tetrachords  in  it  were  called  res|*ec- 
tively  HypatAn,  or  ‘of  the  highest  ’ strings,  i.e. 
lowest  notes.  Meson  or 4 of  the  middle, 1 Diazcugme- 
non  or  ‘ of  the  disjunct,'  Hyj>erbolae6n  or  * of  the 
extreme. * I n this  scale  was  further  incorporated 
a tetrachord  united  by  conjunction  to  the  tetra- 
chord  MesAn  at  its  upper  extremity,  unci  called 
SynemmenAn  or  ‘of  the  conjunct,'  and  the  re- 
sulting scheme  was  known  as  the  complete  scale 
(,<Tv<rTT)fjia  tA«op).  The  important  result  of 
this  extension  was  that  the  modes  (as  given  in 
C),  being  all  extended  to  the  same  type,  their 
independence  of  form  was  thereby  cancelled  ; 
the  modes  became  mere  keys  (topoO.  The  subse- 
quent addition  of  eight  keys  with  their  tonics 
in  the  s] vices  left  vacant  by  the  tonics  of  the 
seven  already  existing  yielded  the  following 
complex  of  scales  (see  Alvpius,  cd.  Meibom) : — 
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£.  Ptolemy's-  Modes. — In  the  scheme  of  the 
mathematician  Claudius  Ftolemacus  (li.  1 40-1*>0 
a.  d)  the  fifteen  keys  were  again  reduced  to  seven 
modes,  and  a new  nomenclature  according  to  posi- 
tion  («rarA  Mat*  an  opposed  to  the  old  nomen- 
clature »ara  atyafue  ‘according  to  function ') 
was  introduced,  by  which  notes  took  t heir  names 
from  their  mere  place  in  any  ] articular  mode  ; 
e'9‘ 
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F.  Tonality  and  Modality. — The  mast 
vexed  question  presented  by  AncientGreek  Music 
is  that  of  its  tonality  or  modality.  Modern  music 
oxhibits  two  modalities,  that  of  our  major  and 
that  of  our  minor  mode.  The  major  and  the 
minor  scales  differ  from  one  another  essentially 
in  this  that  each  admits  note-relations  that  the 
other  excludes.  Thus  the  immediate  relation 
of  Cj  to  A — not  resolved  into  any  other  rela- 
tions, since  A is  the  tonic — is  essential  to 
the  scale  of  A major,  but  is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  minor  scale.  For  though  C$  and  A 
both  occur  in  the  minor  scale  of  FS,  they  are 
there  mediated  by  the  relation  of  both  to  F| 
as  tonic.  Similarly  the  immediate  relation  of 
C to  A,  essential  to  the  minor  scale  of  A,  is 
not  to  be  found  in  the  scale  of  A major.  Thus 
difference  of  modality  means  a difference  of 
note -relations.  Does,  then,  Ancient  Greek 
music  admit  differences  of  modality  ? Accord* 
ing  to  the  account  given  above,  it  does  not ; 
and  the  only  modality  to  be  found  in  it  re- 
sembles that  of  our  minor  scale  without  the 
sharpened  leading  note  : — 

But  it  has  liccn  customary  (see  the  works 
of  Westphal,  Bellermann,  Marquard,  etc.)  to 
take  quite  another  view  of  the  matter.  The 
modes  called  Lydian,  Dorian,  Phrygian,  etc. 
(which  in  the  account  given  above  have  been 
distinguished  merely  by  their  internal  pitch  - 
relation)  have  been  commonly  regarded  as 
so  many  modes  differing  from  one  another 
in  such  a way  as  our  major  and  minor  modes 
differ,  that  is,  in  respect  of  the  note-relations 
which  they  include.  On  this  view,  for  ex* 
ample,  the  opening  phrases  of  ‘God  save  the 
King'  would  be 


(a)  In  the  Dorian  Mode. 


with  A as  tonic. 


(b)  In  the  Phrygian  Mode. 


with  G as  tonic. 


(e)  In  the  Lvdian  Mode. 


with  F as  tonic. 

But  apart  from  its  inherent  improbability, 
the  following  arguments  may  be  adduced  against 
this  theory. 

(1)  There  is  absolutely  no  reference  in  the 
ancient  Greek  authorities  to  any  such  modal 
distinction  (see  Monro,  Mode*  of  Ancient  Greek 
Music). 

(2)  All  the  analysis  of  the  Greek  authorities 
reduces  scales  to  tetrachords  of  the  form — 


(and,  of  course,  its  Chromatic  and  Enharmonic 
equivalents)  in  which  the  extreme  notes  are 
determined  as  notes  fixed  by  concord,  while 
the  intermediate  notes  are  variable.  Such  an 
analysis  would  be  radically  false  if  modal 
distinctions  in  the  modem  sense  existed.  Thus 
any  analysis  of  our  major  scale  of  C would  be 
falso  that  failed  to  recognise  C and  G as  abso- 
lutely determined  notes. 

(3)  Distinct  ethical  character  is  attributed  to 
the  several  Greek  modes.  But  it  is  attributed 
to  them  in  virtue  of  their  pitch.  If  now  the 
modes  differ  in  tonality,  they  cannot  differ  in 
pitch.  It  would  be  absurd  to  say  that  our 
major  scale  in  general  is  higher  or  lower  than 
our  minor. 

(4)  The  Greek  modes,  as  we  have  seen,  are 
regarded  as  severally  suited  for  voices  of  differ* 
ent  ages.  But  differences  of  modality  in  the 
modern  sense  would  not  account  for  this.  In 
what  way  is  our  major  mode  more  or  less 
adapted  to  the  failing  voice  of  an  old  man  than 
our  minor  ? 

G.  Ethos. — The  Greeks  had  a keen  apprecia- 
tion of  the  potent  effects  of  music  on  the  ethos 
or  mood,  and  through  this  on  the  character  ; 
and  they  arc  explicit  as  to  the  particular  moods 
evoked  by  particular  kinds  of  music.  Thus 
(Aristides  Quintiliauus,  ed.  Meibom,  p.  Ill) 
Diatonic  music  was  held  to  be  manly  and 
severe,  Chromatic  sweet  and  plaintive,  Enhar- 
monic stirring  and  pleasing  ; again  (see  Plato, 
Republic , iii.  398  E ; Aristotle,  Politics , v.  (viii.) 
5.  1340  a 38)  high-pitched  music  was  felt  to 
lie  passionate  and  expressivo  of  violent  grief, 
low-pitched  music  to  Iks  sentimental  and 
licentious.  The  moods  attributed  to  the  modes 
depended  on  the  intrinsic  pitch  of  the  latter. 
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H.  Singing  and  Instrumental  Music. — 
Music  was  pre-eminently  song  for  the  Greeks. 
Instrumental  music  was  mainly  accompaniment 
of  the  voice.  The  rise  and  fall  of  the  melody 
corresponds  in  the  main  to  the  rise  and  fall  of 
the  s|>oken  words  denoted  by  the  accents,  which 
were  marks  not  of  stress  but  of  pitch  (see 
Aristoxenus,  ed.  Meibom,  p.  18,  1.  14). 

Harmony  in  tho  modern  sense  of  the  term 
(as  the  musical  relation  of  notes  sounded 
simultaneously)  was  rudimentary  among  tho 
Ancient  Greeks,  and  consisted  in  an  optional, 
single-part  accompaniment  above  the  melody, 
which  latter  not  only  was  the  predominant  tuns, 
bnt  also  supplied  in  itself  the  unity  and  founda- 
tion which  the  bass  and  other  parts  so  fre- 
quently supply  in  modern  music. 

I.  Notations, — There  are  two  sets  of  signs, 
one  for  the  voice  (the  upper  in  the  Table  of 
keys  given  in  D),  the  other  for  the  instrument. 
The  tirst  arc  clearly  the  letters  of  the  ordinary 
Ionic  alphabet ; the  second  have  been  explained 
by  Vincent  and  Bellermann  as  adapted  from 
the  calialistic  signs  for  the  heavenly  bodies,  but 
with  more  plausibility  by  Westphal  as  the  first 
fourteen  letters  of  an  old  Doric  alphabet.  These 
fifteen  characters  (two  forms  of  A are  used),  and 
the  letters  from  which  they  are  taken,  are  as 
follows — 

HH  E h T P F C 1C  H <ENZM 

rj  t c\y/xF  6k  6 \ ft  p f a 

The  three  notes  of  a Pycnum  were  denoted 
by  the  same  sign  in  different  positions  ; thus 
y-  = d,  j_  — x d,  and  H = td.  The  order  in 
which  the  several  letters  are  employed  has 
received  os  yet  no  satisfactory  explanation. 

J.  Remains  of  Ancient  Greek  Music. — 
The  scanty  remains  of  Ancient  Greek  music  are 
as  follows : — 

(1)  Fragments  of  the  music  to  11.  338-344  of 
the  ‘Orestes ’of  Euripides.  [These  fragments  con- 
tain two  difficulties  of  notation,  a sign  \ which 
may  signify  the  end  of  a bar,  and  a group  of 
three  signs  inserted  in  two  places  in  the  text, 
two  of  which  may  signify  instrumental  notes, 
while  the  third  (which  resembles  the  first  port 
of  the  figure  2)  may  mark  a rest.  See  pp.  427  fit. 
of  Musici  Scriptures  Graeci,  edited  by  von  Jan 
in  the  Teubner  Classics.] 

(2)  The  inscription  of  Sikclus  discovered  on 
a column  near  Tralles  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Ramsay. 
[See  Musici  Scriptures  Graeci,  pp.  450  ff.  or 
Monro’s  Modes  of  Ancient  Greek  Music,  pp.  89, 
133  ff.] 

(3)  Several  fragments  of  hymns  discovered 
recently  by  the  French  arclwvologists  excavat- 
ing on  the  site  of  Delphi.  [See  Musici  Scripiorcs 
Graeri , pp.  432  ff.  or  the  appendix  of  Monro's 
Modes  of  Ancient  Greek  Jfusfe.1 

(4)  Three  hymns  by  Mesomeoes,  a musician  in  j 
the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian.  [See  Musici  i 
Scripiorcs  Graeci,  pp.  454  ff.] 


(5)  A few  instrumental  exercises  given  by 
Bellermann  in  his  Anonymus  (pp.  94-96). 

The  reader  who  wishes  to  consult  the  original 
authorities  on  Greek  musical  science  will  find 
all  the  most  important  of  them  in  Meibom’s 
Antiquae  Musicae  Auc tores  Sept  cm  (Elzevir. 
1652)  and  Karl  v.  Jan’s  Musici  Scripiorcs  Graeci 
(Teubner,  1895).  For  the  discussion  of  special 
questions  he  may  consult,  among  other  works, 
Be  Hermann's  Anonym i Scriptio  de  Musica 
(Fbrstner,  1841)  and  Tonic iten  und  MusiknoUn 
der  Griechen  (Fbrstner,  1847);  Marquard’s 
Harmon ische  Fragments  des  Aristoxenus  (Weid- 
mann,  1888);  Westphal’s  Musik  des  Griechi- 
schen  Alterthumes  (Veit,  1883)  and  Aristoxenus 
von  Tarent  (Abel,  1883);  Monro’s  Modes  of 
Ancient  Greek  Music  (Clarendon  Press,  1894); 
Macran’s  Harmonics  of  Aristoxenus  (Clarendon 
Press,  1902) ; and  Louis  Laloy’s  A ristoxine  de 
TarenU  (1904).  h.  s.  m. 

GREEK  PLAYS,  Incidental  Music  to. 
The  great  interest  which  has  of  late  years  been 
taken  at  the  English  Universities  in  the  per- 
formances of  Greek  dramas  in  the  original  lias 
given  opportunity  for  the  composition  of  choruses 
and  incidental  music.  As  these  works  are  of 
some  importance  in  the  history  of  English  music, 
a list  of  them  is  here  appended  : — 

The  Agamemnon  of  Aewhylu*  , The  lonof  Euripidm ; Cambridge. 
Oxford.  June  IfttJO  Mu*i<:  by  Sov.  ISO.  Muelc  bj  C.  Wood. 
Welter  Permit.  The  Frog*  of  Ari»i»plwuini ; Oi 

The  Ajax  of  Sophocles  ; Com-  j fold.  Feb.  lHfi  M Sale  by  C. 
»>ri<I*e.  Not.  ! 1 * to  Dec.  J.  1882.  l H.  M.  Perry. 

Muelc  by  Sir  O.  A.  Mnefarrea.  The  Iphigenla  In  TetirU  of  Kuri- 
The  Hint* »f  Arialophanea  ; Cent-  pldee  ; Cambridge,  Not.  1894. 
bridge.  Not.  77  o Dee.  1,  1MB.  ; Music  by  C.  Wood. 

Muelc  by  C.  Hubert  If.  Perry,  i The  Weep* of  ArUb.phan**;Cant- 
The  EnmenMr*  of  Aeerhylu*;!  bridge.  Nor.  1*«7.  Muelc  by  T. 
Cambridge.  Drc.  1 to  5.  1IW  i Tertiue  Noble. 

Muelc  lay  C.  V.  Stanford.  ' The  Agamemnon  of  Aeechylns  ; 

The  Alceetii  nf  Euripides  ; Ox-  Cambridge,  Nov.  Jfl  to  21.  11100. 
ford.  May  18 to 74.  1WT.  >ln«b'  Mu*lc  by  C.  II.  If.  Parry, 
by  C.  H.  Lloyd.  The  Cloud*  of  ArUtophams ; Ox- 

The  Oedlpu*  Tymnntie  of  Sopho-  ford.  March  1 to  d.  IMS,  Mualc 
clee;  Cambridge,  Not.  fBtoSK.  by  C.  H.  II.  Parry. 

1887.  Music  by  C.  V.  8tanb.nl. . 

At  Bradfield  College  various  Greek  plays  have 
l>een  given,  generally  with  music  supplied  by 
C.  F.  Abdy  Williams,  and  of  a deliberately 
archaic  style.  ‘ The  Birds  * was  revived  at  Cam- 
bridge in  Nov.  1903  with  Parry's  music,  m. 

GREEN,  James,  an  organist  at  Hull,  edited 
A Hook  of  Psnlmduncs , with  variety  of  Anthems 
in  four  parts , 8vo,  which  ran  through  many 
editions.  The  fifth  appeared  in  1724,  and  in 
the  eighth,  published  in  1734,  the  title  became 
A Book  of  Psalmody , containing  Chanting  Tunes 
for  the  Canticles  and  the  reading  Psalms,  with 
eighteen  Anthems  ami  a variety  of  Psalm  tunes 
in  four  parts.  The  eleventh  appeared  in  1751. 
[He  lived  in  London  in  later  life,  and  was  a 
great  bell-ringer,  having  a belfry  of  bis  own  at 
the  top  of  his  house.  w.  h.  0.1 

GREEN,  Samuel,  a celebrated  organ -builder, 
bom  in  1740,  studied  the  art  of  organ-building 
under  the  elder  By  field,  Jordan,  and  Bridge. 

[ After  commencing  business  on  his  own  account 
he  erected  many  instruments  in  conjunction 
| with  the  younger  Byfield,  with  whom  he  was 
| for  some  years  in  partnership.  Green  became  the 
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most  esteemed  organ-builder  of  his  day,  his  in- 
struments being  distinguished  by  peculiar  sweet- 
ness and  delicacy  of  tone.  There  exist  more  cathe- 
dral organs  by  him  than  by  any  other  builder ; 
though  most  of  them  have  been  since  altered  and 
enlarged.  He  erected  those  in  the  cathedrals 
of  Kangor,  1779;  Canterbury,  1784  ; Wells, 
1786  ; Cashel,  1786  ; Lichfield,  1789  ; Roches- 
ter, 1791  ; and  Salisbury,  179*2  ; in  Winchester 
College  chapel,  1780;  St.  George's  chapel,  Wind- 
sor, 1790  ; and  Trinity  College  chapel,  Dublin  ; 
in  the  following  churches,  cliajjels,  etc.  in  London, 
viz.  St.  Hotolph,  Aldersgate ; Broad  Street, 
Islington  ; St  Catherine-by-the-Tower  ; Free- 
masons’ Hall  ; The  Magdalen  Hospital  ; St. 
Mary -at- Hill ; 8t  Michael,  Comhill ; St.  Olave, 
Hart  Street ; and  St  Peter-lc-Poor : in  the  fol- 
lowing provincial  cities  and  towns,  Aberdeen  ; 
Ardwick,  near  Manchester  ; Bath  ; Bolton-le- 
Moors  ; Chatham  ; Cirencester  ; C ran  bourne  ; 
Greenwich  Hospital  ; Helston  ; Leigh  ; Lough- 
borough ; Macclesfield  ; Nay  land  ; Sleaford  ; 
Stock |K>rt  (St.  Peter’s)  ; Tamworth  ; Tunbridge  : 
Walsall ; Walton  ; Wisbech  ; Wrexham  ; and 
Wycombe : at  St.  Petersburg,  and  Kingston, 
Jamaica.  He  also  repaired  the  organ  erected 
by  Dallam  in  1632  in  York  Minster  (destroyed 
by  lire  in  1829)  and  that  in  New  College, 
Oxford.  Green  died  at  Isleworth,  Sept  14, 
1796.  Although  always  fully  employed  he  died 
in  straitened  circumstances,  and  left  little,  if 
any,  provision  for  his  family,  having  invariably 
ex|iendcd  his  gains  in  the  prosecution  of  ex- 
periments with  a view  to  the  improvement  of  the 
mechanism  of  the  organ.  After  his  death  his 
widow  continued  to  carry  on  the  business  for 
some  years.  w.  n.  h. 

GREENE,  Haiuiy  Plunket,  son  of  Richard  J. 
Greene,  Esq.,  of  Dublin,  born  at  Old  Connaught 
House,  Co.  Wicklow,  June  24,  1865,  was  edu- 
cated at  Clifton  College,  and  intended  for  the  Bar, 
but  his  voice  was  so  line  that  he  determined  to 
enter  the  musical  profession,  ami  studied  at  Stutt- 
gart(under  Hronuu la  from  1883),  Florence  (under 
Vannuccini),  and  London  (under  J.  B.  Welsh  and 
Alfred  Blume).  His  first  public  appearance  took 
place  in  the  ‘Messiah’ at  the  People’s  Palace,  Step- 
ney, Jan.  21,  1888  ; in  the  following  March  ho 
sang  in  Gounod’s  ‘ Redemption'  at  one  of  Xovello’s 
Oratorio  Concerts,  and  was  soon  engaged  at  all 
the  most  important  London  concerts.  For  many 
years  ho  has  sung  regularly  at  Boosey’s  Ballad 
Concerts,  but  bis  more  important  appearances 
were  at  the  recitals  which  he  gave  jointly  with 
Mr.  Leonard  Borwick  from  the  year  1893 
onwards,  in  the  course  of  which  his  artistic 
interpretation  of  such  great  lyrical  masterpieces 
as  Schumann's  * Dichterliebe  ’ and  the  songs  of 
Brahms  was  justly  admired.  His  sonorous  bass 
voice  is  of  singularly  beautiful  quality,  and  bus 
interpretations  are  always  thoroughly  intelligent 
and  well  thought  out.  In  1890  he  appeared  at 
Co  vent  Garden  in  a few  {tarts,  notably  as  the 


: Commendatore  in  * Don  Giovanni,’  and  the  Duke 
of  Verona  in  ‘Romeo  et  Juliette  ’ ; and  in  the 
j autumn  of  the  same  year  he  made  his  first  festival 
j appearance  at  Worcester.  Two  years  afterwards, 
at  the  Gloucester  Festival,  his  creation  of  the  {tart 
| of  Job  in  the  oratorio  of  that  name,  written  for 
him  by  Sir  Hubert  Parry,  made  a profound 
impression,  and  siuce  then  the  same  compioser 
! has  given  the  singer  many  other  fuieopqtortunities 
in  extensive  works  as  well  as  in  lyrical  songs. 
Greene  has  made  successful  tours  in  Germany, 
America,  etc.,  visiting  the  latter  country  for  the 
first  time  in  1893.  M. 

GREENE,  Maurice,  Mus.Doc.,  one  of  the 
two  younger  sons  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Greene, 
D.D.,  vicar  of  the  united  parishes  of  St.  Olave, 
Old  Jewry,  and  St.  Martin,  Ironmonger  Lane 
(or  Pomary),  and  grandson  of  John  Greene,  Re- 
corder of  London,  was  born  in  London  al>out 
1695  1 or  1696.  He  received  his  early  musical 
education  as  a chorister  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral, 
under  Charles  King.  On  the  breaking  of  liis  voice 
in  1710  he  was  articled  to  Richard  Blind,  then 
organist  of  the  cathedral.  He  soon  distinguished 
himself  both  at  the  organ  and  in  composition. 
In  1716  he  obtained  (it  was  said  chiefly  through 
the  interest  of  his  uncle,  Serjeant  Greene)  the 
appointment  of  organist  to  St.  Dunstan’s  in  the 
West,  Fleet  Street,  and,  on  the  retirement  of 
Daniel  Purcell,  in  1717,  was  chosen  organist  of 
St.  Andrew's,  Ilolbom.  He  held  both  those  places 
until  the  following  year,  when,  on  the  death  of 
Bl  ind,  he  became  organist  of  St.  Paul's,  and  in 
1727,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Croft,  organist  and 
composer  to  the  Chapel  Royal.  Greene  had  a 
strong  admiration  for  the  genius  of  Handel,  and 
assiduously  courted  his  friendship  ; and  by  ad- 
mitting him  to  perform  on  the  organ  at  St.  Paul's, 
for  which  instrument  Handel  had  an  esp>ecial 
liking,  had  become  very  intimate  with  him. 
Handel,  however,  discovering  that  Greene  was 
paying  the  like  court  to  his  rival,  Buononcini, 
cooled  in  his  regard  for  him,  and  soon  ceased  to 
have  any  association  with  him.  In  1728,  by 
the  artifice  of  Buononcini,  Greene  was  made  the 
instrument  of  introducing  to  the  Academy  of 
Ancient  Music  a madrigal  ( ‘In  unasiepeombrosa’) 
as  a composition  of  Buononcini’s.  This  madrigal 
was,  three  or  four  years  later,  proved  to  have  been 
conip>osed  by  Lotti.  The  discovery  of  the  fraud 
led  to  the  expulsiou  of  Buononcini  from  the 
Academy,2  and  Greene,  believing,  or  affecting  to 
believe,  that  his  friend  hod  been  unjustly  treated, 
withdrew  from  it,  carrying  off  with  him  the  St. 
Paul's  boys,  and,  in  conjunction  with  another 
friend,  Festing,  established  a rival  concert  in  the 
great  room  called  ‘The  Aptollo’  at  the  Devil 
Tavern  near  Temple  Bar ; a proceeding  which 

1 In  the  jwrinli  rwgi*ter  of  St.  OUee'*  the  entry  of  hi*  death  I* 
followed  by  the  word*  4 mrerf  60,'  thu*  confirming  the  earlier  <lJtte  of 
birth.  w.  h.  c. 

* A hard  fete  : for  It  1*  difficult  t©  *ee  that  Ruouonrlni  mure 
dlabooeet  than  Handel  wm  when  he  Included  a fugue  of  Kert'a  Iti 
' line!  In  Kgypt  ’*■  ' Egypt  «u  glad,'  without  a word  to  *how  that  It 
»ii  not  hi*  own. 
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gave  rise  to  the  joke,  attributed  to  Handel,  that 
‘ Toctor  Greene  had  gone  to  the  devil.’  In  1730, 
on  the  death  of  Dr.  Tudway,  Greene  was  elected 
Professor  of  Music  in  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Music.  As 
his  exercise  on  the  occasion  he  set  Pope’s  Ode  on 
St.  Cecilia's  Day,  altered  and  abbreviated,  and 
with  a new  stanza  introduced,  expressly  for  the 
occasion,  by  the  ]>oct  himself.  This  composition 
was  performed  at  Cambridge  at  the  Commence- 
ment on  Monday,  July  6,  1 730.  (A  duet  from  it 
is  given  by  Hawkins  in  his  History,  chap.  191.) 
In  1735,  on  the  death  of  John  Eccles,  Dr.  Greene 
was  appointed  his  successor  as  Master  of  the 
King’s  band  of  music,  in  which  capacity  he 
produced  many  odes  for  the  king’s  birthday  and 
New  Year’s  Day.  In  1743  he  published  his 

* Forty  Select  Anthems,’  the  work  on  which  his 
reputation  mainly  rests.  These  compositions,  it 
lias  been  remarked,  4 place  him  at  the  head  of  the 
list  of  English  ecclesiastical  composers,  for  they 
combine  the  science  and  vigour  of  our  earlier 
writers  with  the  melody  of  the  best  German  and 
Italian  masters  who  flourished  in  the  first  half 
of  the  18tli  century’  ( Harmonicon  for  1829,  p. 
72).  In  1750  Greene  received  a considerable 
accession  of  fortune  by  the  death  of  a cousin,  a 
natural  son  of  his  uncle,  Serjeant  Greene,  wrho 
hequeathed  him  an  estate  in  Essex  worth  JC 7 00 
a year.  Being  thus  raised  to  affluence  he  com- 
menced theexecutionof  a long- niedita ted  project, 
the  formation  and  publication  in  score  of  a 
collection  of  the  best  English  cathedral  music. 
By  the  year  1755  he  had  amassed  a considerable 
number  of  services  and  anthems,  which  he  had 
reduced  into  score  and  collated,  when  his  failing 
health  led  him  to  bequeath  by  will  his  materials 
to  his  frieud  Dr.  Boyce,  with  a request  that  ho 
would  complete  the  work.  [Sec  Boyce.]  Dr. 
Greene  died  on  December  1,  1755, 1 leaving  an 
only  daughter  Katherine,  who  was  married  to 
Dr.  Michael  Festiug,  Vicar  of  Wyke  Regis, 
Dorset,  the  sou  of  her  father’s  friend  t he  violinist. 
[Greene  was  buried  at  St.  Olave’s,  Jewry,  and 
on  May  18,  1888,  his  remains  were  removed  to 
St  Paul’s  Cathedral  and  placed  beside  those  of 
Boyce.  A portrait  of  Dr.  Greene  was  in  the 
possession  of  Henry  Festing,  Esq.,  of  Bois  Hall, 
Addlestone,  Surrey,  in  May  1895.] 

In  addition  to  the  before-named  compositions, 
Greene  produced  a Te  Dcum  in  D major,  with 
orchestral  accompaniments,  composed,  it  is  con- 
jectured, for  the  thanksgiving  for  the  suppression 
of  the  Scottish  rebellion  in  1 745  ; a service  in  C, 
composed  1737  (printed  in  Arnold’s  Cathedral 
Afusie );  numerous  anthems — some  printed  and 
others  still  in  MS.  ; 4 Jcpht  hah,’ oratorio,  1737  ; 

* The  Force  of  Truth,’  oratorio,  1744  ; a para- 
phrase of  part  of  the  Song  of  Deborah  and  Barak, 

1 The  datf  I*  mtwhlkthert.  u the  3ml.  not  only  by  the  in- 

scription on  the  coffin- pUte  (acconHiij  to  the  Vlcw-Charml  Book), 
bat  by  the  «nnouiuvmcnt  in  the  /* u/.itr  AMvrrtitrr  ot  Wednfwdey, 
Dec.  3.  to  the  effect  that  ‘ On  Monday  night  died  at  lile  houee  in 
Beaufort  Building*.  !»r.  Maurice  Greene. ‘ etc. 


1732  ; Addison’s  ode,  ‘ The  spacious  firmament,’ 

* Florimcl ; or,  Love's  Revenge,  ’ dramatic  pasto- 
ral, 1737  ; ‘ The  Judgment  of  Hercules,’  masque, 
1740;  4 Phoebe,’  jwistoral  opera,  1748  ; ‘The 
Chaplet,’  a collection  of  twelve  English  songs  ; 
‘ Spenser’s  Aiuoretti,’  a collection  of  twenty-five 
sonnets  (1739)  ; two  books  each  containing  ‘A 
Cantata  and  four  English  songs’ ; 4 Catches  and 
Canons  for  three  or  four  voices,  with  a collection 
of  Songs  for  two  and  three  voices' ; organ  volun- 
taries, and  several  sets  of  harpsichord  lessons. 
(See  the  (jucllen’Lexikon.')  It  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  Greene  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
that  most  valuable  institution  * The  Society  of 
Musicians.’  [Festing.  See  Afus.  Times,  June 
1888,  and  Feb.  1903.]  w.  H.  h. 

GREENSLEEVES.  Anold English balladand 
tune  mentioned  by  Shakespeare  (‘Merry  Wives,' 
ii.  1 ; v.  5).  The  ballad — ‘A  new  Northern® 
dittye  of  the  Ladye  Greene  Sleeves’ — was  entered 
in  tho  Stationers’  Register,  Sept.  1580  (22nd  of 
Elizabeth)  ; but  the  tune  is  probably  as  old  as 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  It  was  also  known  as 
‘The  Blacksmith’  and  ‘The  Brewer’  (Crom- 
well), and  was  a great  favourite  with  the  Cava- 
liers. Chappell  (from  whose  Popular  Music  of 
the  Olden  Time  the  above  is  taken,  Plate  3,  and 
pp.  227-233)  gives  the  tune  in  its  oldest  form  as 
follows: — 


A-Lm  my  love,  you  do  mo  wrong  to  cut  me  off"  die- 


osurtoouftly.  And  I have  lov  ■ cd  you  to  long,  de-ll^ht  - Inf 


Green  - tlcevwt  wu  my  delight,  Greeuleevci  «u  my 


A modified  version  is  found  in  the  * Beggar's 
Opera,*  to  the  words  4 Since  laws  were  made  for 
ev’ry  degree,’  and  the  tune  is  still  sung  to 
‘ Christmas  comes  but  once  a year,’  and  to  songs 
with  the  burden  4 Which  nobody  can  deny.’  o, 
GREETING,  Thomas,  was  a teacher  of  the 
flageolet  in  London  in  the  latter  half  of  the  17th 
century,  when  tho  instrument  apjwars  to  have 
been  played  on  by  ladies  as  well  as  gentlemen, 
as  we  gather  from  Pepys’s  Diary , which  informs 
us  that  in  1667  Mrs.  Pepys  was  a pupil  of 
Greeting.  He  also  taught  Pepvs  himself.  In 
1680  2 Greeting  issued  a thin  oblong  small  8vo 
volume  entitled  The  Pleasant  Companion ; or, 

* H«wkln*  fir**  IflTO  u the  date  of  the  flrrt  edition,  but  no  rucb 
j iMue  D now  i„  «xi«teuve. 
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New  Lessons  and  Instructions  for  the  Flagcld, 
consisting  of  eight  pages  of  letterpress  containing 
Instructions  far  Playing  on  the  Flagclet  signed 
by  Greeting,  followed  by  sixty -four  pages  of 
music  increased  to  seventy-two  in  the  second 
edition  in  1682,  printed  from  engraved  plates. 
Tho  music  is  in  a peculiar  kind  of  tablature,  dots 
being  placed  in  tho  sjhiccs  of  a stave  of  six  lines 
to  indicate  which  holes  of  the  instrument  were 
to  be  stopped  to  produce  each  note.  The  dura- 
tion of  each  note  is  shown  above  the  stave 
in  the  same  manner  as  in  tablature  for  the  lute. 
The  music  consists  of  the  popularsong  and  dance- 
tunes  of  the  day.  Tho  work  was  reprinted  in 
1682,  1683,  and  1686.  w.  h.  h. 

GREGOIR,  Jacques  Mathieu  Joseph,  born 
at  Antwerp,  Jan.  18, 181 7,  marie  his  first  appear- 
ance as  a pianist  in  Duasek's  B minor  Concerto 
when  only  eight  years  old.  After  the  revolu- 
tion of  1830  he  was  sent  to  Paris  to  study  under 
Her/,  but  his  health  obliged  him  to  return  to  bis 
native  country  after  a few  years.  Subsequently 
he  went  with  his  brother  to  Biberich,  where  ho 
studied  with  Rummel  until  1837,  when  he  re- 
turned to  Antwerp.  His  success  as  a performer 
was  very  great,  and  some  com  jHisit  ions  other  than 
tho  numerous  works  written  for  his  own  instru- 
ment were  favourably  received.  A ‘ Lauda  Sion,* 
a cantata,  ‘ Faust,'  and  an  opera  in  three  acts, 

‘ Le  Gondolier  de  Venise,*  were  produced  shortly 
before  1848,  in  which  year  ho  established  him- 
self for  a time  in  Brussels.  After  a year's  work 
as  music-teacher  in  an  English  school  at  Bruges, 
he  returned  to  Brussels.  Many  successful 
concert- tours  wore  undertaken  by  him  in  Ger- 
many, Switzerland,  and  elsewhere.  He  died  at 
Brussels,  Oct.  29,  1876.  His  pianoforte  works 
include  a concerto,  op.  100,  several  excellent 
books  of  studies,  besides  fantasias  and  other 
drawing-room  pieces.  He  collaborated  in  several 
duets  for  piano  and  violin  with  Vieux temps  and 
Leonard,  and  in  several  for  piano  and  violoncello 
with  Joseph  Servais. 

His  brother,  EDOUARD  Gf.orof.8  Jacques, 
was  born  at  Tumhout,  Nov.  7,  1822.  After  the 
journey  to  Biberich  mentioned  above,  ho  appeared 
in  London  in  1841,  with  success,  and  in  the 
following  year  undertook  a concert  tour  with  tho 
sisters  Milanollo  ; in  1847  ami  1849  several  of 
his  compositions  were  produced  at  Amsterdam 
and  in  Paris,  and  after  a short  tenure  of  a musical 
professorship  at  tho  Normal  School  at  Lierrc  in 
1850  he  settled  down  at  Antwerp,  where  he  exer- 
cised a powerful  influence  in  musical  matters. 
He  produced  a largo  number  of  compositions  in 
various  forms,  among  the  most  prominent  of 
which  are  the  following  ; — ' Lea  Croisades,’ 
historical  symphony  (Antwerp,  1 846) ; ‘ La  Vic,’ 
oratorio  (Antwerp,  Feb.  6,  1848);  ‘Lc  Deluge* 
symphonic  oratorio  (Antwerp,  Jan.  31,  1849); 
1 Marguerite  d'Autriche  * (Antwerp,  1 850)  ; * I)e 
Bel  gen  in  1848,’  drama  with  overture,  airs, 
choruses,  etc.  (Brussels,  1851);  ‘La  demiero 


nuit du Comte d'Egmont'  (Brussels,  1851);  ‘Lei- 
cester,' drama  w'ith  incidental  music  (Brussels, 
Feb.  13,  1854)  ; ‘ Willem  Beukels,’  Flemish 
comic  opera  (Brussels,  July  21,  1856),  and  ‘ La 
Belle  Bourbonnaiso,’  comic  opera.  Two  over- 
tures, many  part-songs  for  male  chorus,  numer- 
ous works  for  piano,  organ,  and  harmonium,  to 
the  interests  of  wdiich  last  instrument  he  was 
particularly  devoted,  are  also  among  his  com- 
positions. His  contributions  to  musical  litera- 
ture are  scarcely  less  abundant  than  his  musical 
productions  (see  the  long  list  in  Riemann’s 
Lexikon).  He  took  an  active  j«rt  in  musical 
journalism,  besides  writing  a number  of  essays 
on  historical  subjects.  These  latter,  though  con- 
taining much  valuable  material,  are  not  always 
trustworthy,  as  Gregoir  was  too  much  given 
to  accepting  information  from  any  quarter.  A 
Jfistoire  de  I'Orgut  published  at  Brussels  in 
1865,  is  perhaps  the  most  useful  of  his  literary 
productions.  He  died  at  Wyneghem,  near 
Antwerp,  June  28,  1890.  M. 

GREGORIAN  MUSIC  is  the  name  given 
to  a large  collection  of  ancient  ecclesiastical 
music,  which  has  been  connected  with  the  ser- 
vices and  Service- 1 *>oks  of  the  Roman  Church 
ever  since  early  Christian  times.  It  is  not  the 
only  such  collection.  Connected  with  the  great 
Church  of  Milan  there  is  a similar  collection  of 
‘ Ambrosian  Music,’  and  in  other  parts  of  Western 
Christendom  similar  collections  formerly  existed. 
Little  has  survived  of  African,  Celtic,  or  Gallican 
church  music,  apart  from  what  has  been  incor- 
porated into  the  Gregorian  collection  ; but  dis- 
coveries aro  bringing  back  to  light  large  parts  of 
tho  ancient  Squish  or  ‘ Visigothic  ‘ or  ‘ Mozarabic* 
music  and  rites,  which  were  all  but  entirely 
ousted  by  the  Roman  rites  and  their  music  before 
the  end  of  the  1 1 th  century,  and  are  showing  that 
the  Visigothic  formed  with  the  Ambrosian  and 
the  Gregorian  a third  musical  dialect  of  the 
Western  Church. 

Each  of  these  collections  is  of  importance  for 
the  history  of  the  art  of  music.  A word  must 
first  1m  said  os  to  their  mutual  relations,  and 
then  attention  must  be  devoted  to  tho  Gregorian 
collection,  w hich  is  by  far  the  most  important. 
The  relation  subsisting  between  the  three  lias 
already  been  indicated  by  calling  them  three 
dialects;  in  other  words,  they  are  fundamentally 
alike,  hut  superficially  different.  They  are  similar, 
partly  because  they  have  to  do  with  three  similar 
scries  of  rites,  partly  also  because  the  same  re- 
quirements in  detail  occur  in  each  rite.  Psalms 
have  to  be  sung  to  an  inflected  monotone,  and 
lessons  chanted  to  a simple  reading  tune. 
Consequently,  simple  recitative  is  much  the  same 
in  each  dialect;  and  even  when  it  develops  into 
elaborate  cadences  and  exquisite  embroidery,  the 
principles  of  elaboration  are  much  the  same  in 
each  system.  Further,  in  the  case  of  Gregorian 
and  Ambrosian,  there  is  closer  actual  similarity, 
for  many  texts  are  common  to  both  collections, 
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and  are  set  to  melodies  which,  in  spite  of  much 
superficial  variation,  are  at  bottom  identical.  It 
is  more  difficult  to  determine  whether  these 
three  dialects  are  united  also  by  a common 
music-theory ; all  three  were  inexistence  anterior 
to  the  system  of  music-theory  which  came  into 
vogue  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  each  suffered  iti 
more  or  less  degree  from  being  then  forcibly 
conformed  to  a new  and  alien  system.  It  is  a 
very  delicate  matter  to  try  to  discover  what  the 
earlier  and  original  theory  was  ; and  until  this 
is  decided  it  can  hardly  lie  determined  whether 
all  three  dialects  shared  it.  (Sec  Modes.) 

The  great  collection  of  Gregorian  Music  must 
now'  be  described.  It  falls  into  two  principal 
divisions — the  music  of  the  Mass,  with  which 
is  grouped  that  of  Baptism  and  other  occasional 
sendees,  and  the  music  of  the  daily  Hours  of 
Divine  Sendee.  The  first  corresponds  in  the 
main  with  the  modern  Missal,  the  second  with 
the  modern  Breviary.  The  collection  for  the 
Mass  eompriseaoverCOOcompositions  set  entirely 
to  scriptural  words,  which  may  be  roughly 
classified  thus : — 

At  the  beginning  of  the  service,  and  again  at 
the  end,  a psalm  and  antiphon  were  sung.  In 
the  former  place  the  piece  was  known  as  Introit, 
or  Antiphona  ad  introitum  (called  also  in  Eng- 
land Offijcium  or  office)  ; in  the  latter  place  it  was 
called  Communio  or  Antiphona  ad  communionnn. 
The  former  occupied  the  time  of  the  celebrant’s 
approach  to  the  altar,  the  latter  the  time  of  the 
communion  of  the  faithful.  About  150  of  each 
of  these  are  provided  in  the  Gregorian  collection 
for  the  Sundays,  fasts,  and  festivals  of  the  year. 
Between  the  Epistle  and  the  Gospel  two  pieces 
were  sung,  normally  a Respond  called  the  Gradual 
and  an  Alleluia  ; in  Eastertide  an  Alleluia  took 
the  place  of  the  Gradual,  and  on  penitential 
occasions  a Tract  superseded  the  Alleluia.  Thus 
for  this  point  of  the  sendee  the  collection  con- 
tained 110  Graduate,  100  Alleluias,  and  23 
Tracts.  At  the  offertory,  during  the  offering  and 
pre|>aration  of  the  elements,  an  antiphon,  with 
several  elaborate  verses  attached  to  it,  was  sung  ; 
102  of  these  sufficed  to  cover  the  ground,  there 
being  here,  as  elsewhere,  a certain  amount  of 
repetition. 

These  630  compositions  for  the  various  days 
of  the  year  form  the  main  bulk  of  the  Gregorian 
music  of  the  Mass.  Besides  these  there  was  sung 
also  in  the  Middle  Ages  an  unvarying  series  of 
pieces  — the  Kyrie,  the  Gloria  in  Excelsis,  the 
Creed,  the  Sanctus,  and  the  Agnus  Dei — but 
some  of  these  are  late  importations  to  the  Mass, 
brought  in  after  the  Gregorian  collection  was 
formed.  Moreover,  they  were  not,  like  the 
Gregorian  music,  intended  for  the  choir  but  for 
the  congregation ; and  each  of  them  had  in  early 
days  but  one  simple  setting.  In  the  later  Middle 
Ages  fresh  settings  were  adapted  or  composed  ! 
for  these  parts  of  the  service,  until  by  the  end  of  I 
the  Middle  Ages  the  creed  was  the  only  piece  of  j 


i the  group  which  still  had  but  its  one  primitive 
i melody,  without  a rival.  These  various  settings, 
however,  like  the  tropes  and  sequences  and  other 
late  mediaeval  additions,  never  acquired  a proper 
canonicity,  but  went  along  side  by  side  with  the 
Gregorian  collection  in  a sort  of  deutcro-canonical 
position. 

The  main  collection  is  not  improperly  called 
Gregorian,  for  the  whole  tendency  of  modem 
| enquiries  has  been  to  show*  that  St.  Gregory  had 
a personal  share,  to  say  the  least,  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  collection.  The  biographers  of  the 
great  pope  not  only  relate  that  he  personally 
supervised  the  Roman  choir-school,  but  they 
describe  his  editorial  work  in  the  revision  of  the 
music.  The  accuracy  of  these  statements  and 
of  the  continuous  tradition  that  flows  from  them, 
has  been  more  than  once  seriously  questioned  ; 
but  fresh  researches  have  shown  that  the  collection 
attained  a final  form  shortly  after  8t.  Gregory's 
death,  and  was  thenceforward  regarded  as  closed. 
Moreover,  a comparison  of  Gregorian  and  Ambro- 
sian versions  of  the  same  melody  show  that  a 
skilful  hand  has  done  in  the  former  ease  exactly 
the  sort  of  editing  which  isascrilied  to  St.  Gregory. 
It  may,  therefore,  lie  concluded  that  this  Gregorian 
music  of  the  Mass  comes  from  St.  Gregory’s  hand 
practically  unaltered. 

There  is  less  either  of  fixity  or  of  authenticity 
in  the  case  of  the  other  great  collect  ion  of  Gregorian 
music,  viz.  the  music  of  the  Hours  of  Divine 
Service.  The  same  great  outburst  of  Roman  Song 
during  the  4th,  5th,  and  6th  centuries  which 
gave  the  Roman  Mass  its  music,  gave  also  its 
music  to  the  system  of  Hour  Services.  But  this 
groupof  services  had  only  a semi-official  position ; 
and  when  Rome  had  provided  both  monks  and 
clergy  with  music  for  their  rival  but  similar 
schemes  of  service,  there  was  not,  os  in  the  case 
of  the  Mass,  any  restraint  as  to  modification  or 
innovation.  The  Roman  chant,  however,  soon 
won  a supremacy  which  was  due  to  its  inherent 
excellence ; it  was  universally  adopted  elsewhere 
for  the  Hour  Services,  and  thus  it  is  possible,  in 
the  case  of  these  services,  though  to  a less  ex- 
tent than  in  the  case  of  the  Mass,  to  point  to  a 
Gregorian  music  for  the  Hours  which  forms  the 
original  nucleus  for  all  subsequent  collections. 
There  is  not  the  same  literary  or  internal  evid- 
ence of  its  having  passed  under  St.  Gregory's 
revising  hand  ; hut,  as  emanating  from  the  same 
source,  it  may  without  hesitation  be  also  called 
Gregorian. 

The  contents  of  this  second  collection  are  less 
varied ; it  may  roughly  be  said  to  consist  of  some 
two  thousand  antiphons  and  some  eight  hundred 
Greater  Res  [Kinds,  exclusive  of  smaller  items  such 
as  the  Lesser  Resjionds,  Invitatories  or  Versicles. 
The  Hymns  do  not  form  properly  part  of  the 
collection  ; the  Roman  Church  rigidly  excluded 
them  from  its  system  of  Hours  until  the  9th 
century  ; and,  though  they  were  incorporated 
from  the  very  beginning  in  the  monastic  system, 
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and  were  speedily  borrowed  by  the  secular  office 
elsewhere  than  in  Rome,  they  form  in  reality  a 
separate  category.  (See  Hymn.) 

These  two  great  collections  suffered  much 
mutilation  at  the  hands  of  the  musicians  of 
the  Renaissance.  The  Gregorian  tradition  had 
Wen  carefully  preserved  in  most  places  through 
the  Middle  Ages,  especially  in  England  where 
a very  pure  Gregorian  tradition  was  early  estab- 
lished by  the  Roman  missions  to  this  country, 
and  retained  through  the  liturgical  and  musical 
zeal  which  distinguished  the  Anglo  • Saxon 
Church.  Iu  the  16th  century,  however,  to  a 
growing  carelessness  there  was  added  a deliberate 
policy  of  alteration.  Some  musicians  of  the 
school  of  Palestrina  took  the  shears  to  the  collec- 
tion, and,  with  amazing  effrontery  and  ignorance, 
mutilated,  almost  past  recognition,  the  delicate 
compositions  which  had  survived  the  ‘dark  ages' 
practically  intact  The  Medicean  edition  of  the 
Gregorian  chant  of  the  Mass,  which  resulted 
from  this  disastrous  handling,  was  held  to  be  the 
official  edition  of  the  music  of  the  Roman  Church 
from  the  year  1614  onward  ; and  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  it  swiftly  succeeded  iu  crushing  all 
interest  and  beauty  out  of  the  performance  of 
the  music.  Iu  the  19th  century  dissatisfaction 
with  the  existing  state  of  things  began  to  grow  and 
ferment,  till  it  culminated  in  the  ]>atient  restora- 
tion, chiefly  through  the  labours  of  the  Benedic- 
tines of  the  Congregation  of  France,  of  the  true 
Gregorian  tradition  and  its  proper  method  of 
execution.  Tims  the  20th  century  has  witnessed 
the  dethronement  of  the  evil  incubus  of  the  1 7 th. 
Henceforward  the  editions  of  Solesmes  are  those 
officially  recognised,  and  a final  revision  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Benedictines  is  paving  the  way  for 
an  official  Vatican  edition,  which  will  restore  the 
true  Gregorian  music  to  the  use  of  the  whole 
Latin  Church.  w.  u.  f. 

GREGORIAN  TONES.  This  name  is  given 
to  the  eight  groups  of  chants,  corresponding  to 
the  eight  inodes  (see  Modes),  to  wliieh  the 
psalms  are  sung  under  the  Gregorian  system  of 
anti  phonal  psalmody.  (See  Antiphon  ; and 
PSALMODY.)  When  the  English  Church  gave 
up  the  Latiu  service-books,  it  had  to  resign  for 
the  time,  with  the  Latin  texts,  the  whole  of  their 
ancient  Gregorian  melodies  ; antiphons  and  rc- 
siwnds  di*ap|>cared  both  from  the  Communion 
service  and  from  the  reformed  Hour  Services 
of  Matins  and  Evensong.  Some  adaptations 
were  made  from  the  new  English  Kyrie,  Sanctus, 
Agnus,  Creed  and  Gloria  in  excelsis,  and  n 
praiseworthy  attempt  to  provide  some  simple 
plain-song  was  made  by  Merbecke.  (Sec  Mkh- 
bkoke.)  Similarly  adaptations  were  made  for 
the  Te  Deum  and  for  {tarts  of  the  funeral 
service  ; but  on  the  whole  it  may  be  said  that 
nothing  survived  but  the  psalm-tones,  in  their 
naked  simplicity,  divorced  from  the  antiphons, 
apart  from  which  they  aro  a mere  fragment. 

These  Gregorian  Tones  survived  in  more  or 


less  mutilated  forms  down  to  the  Rebellion, 
aiid  were  among  the  traditions  restored  at  the 
Restoration  ; but  by  this  time  their  place  had 
been  already  taken  by  the  Anglican  chant, 
which  had  grown  up  out  of  the  decay  of  the 
Tones.  (See  Chant.)  The  Gregorian  tones 
were  brought  back  into  use  as  part  of  the  church 
revival  of  the  early  ]»art  of  the  19th  century  ; 
they  began  Ixadly  through  being  borrowed  from 
the  most  decadent  traditions  of  the  continent, 
and  they  were  taken  up  for  ecclesiastical  rather 
than  for  musical  reasons.  The  influence  of  the 
plain-song  revival  abroad  has  latterly  made  itself 
felt,  and  Gregorian  chanting  lias  been  both 
better  executed  and  better  received.  But  the 
tones  ajiart  from  the  rest  of  the  Gregorian 
music  w ith  which  they  are  so  inseparably  con- 
nected, have  little  chance  of  making  their  proper 
api»cal  either  to  musicians  or  to  worshippers. 
Their  future  in  English  services  is  largely  bound 
up  with  such  questions  as  the  enrichment  of 
the  services  of  the  Prayer  Book  by  the  recovery 
of  antiphonB  or  the  restoration  of  other  parts  of 
the  Gregorian  collections  adapted  to  the  English 
translations  of  the  texts.  Such  processes  as 
these  are  naturally  slow,  and  meanwhile  the 
Tones  have  attained  only  a restricted  and  much 
controverted  position.  w.  H.  p. 

GREITER,  Matthias,  wras  originally  a monk 
and  choir-singer  in  Strasburg  Minster,  but  in 
1524  embraced  the  cause  of  the  Lutheran  Refor- 
mation and  devoted  his  poetical  and  musical 
talents  to  its  furtherance.  In  1549  he  accepted 
the  Interim  of  Charles  V.,  and  founded  a choir- 
school  to  provide  for  the  Church  - service  in 
accordance  therewith.  He  is  said  to  have  died 
of  the  plague  in  1552.  To  the  Straasburger 
Kirchenamt  1525  and  Ge&angbuch  1537  he 
contributed  seven  Psalin-lioder  (free  metrical 
versions  of  some  Psalms),  and  probably  either 
invented  or  adapted  the  melodies  which  were 
sung  to  them  (‘O  Herre  Gott,  begnadc  niich,' 
* Da  Israel  ails  Egypten  zog,’  1 Ee  sind  doch 
selig  alle  die,’  etc.).  Zahn  in  his  exhaustive 
work  ou  Chorale-Melodies  attributes  six  to 
Greiter.  Both  hymns  and  tunes  continued  for 
a long  time  in  use  in  the  Lutheran  Church. 
The  tune  to  ‘ Es  sind  doch  selig  * was  afterwards 
transferred  to  the  Hymn  'OMensch,bcweii)  dein 
Stinde,’  and  we  are  familiar  with  the  magnificent 
treatment  of  both  words  and  tune  in  the  * St. 
Matthew'  Passion  * of  Bach.  But  Greitcr’s  chief 
contribution  to  music  consists  in  several  four- voice 
settings  of  German  songs,  and  ono  five- voice,  in 
which,  as  Eitncr  says,  good  harmony,  warmth 
of  feeling,  and  contrapuntal  art  are  united  iu  a 
masterly  w'ay,  and  show'  him  to  have  been  one 
of  the  best  composers  of  the  time.  Of  these 
Kade,  in  the  Beilagen  to  Ambros,  has  reprinted 
‘ lch  stund  an  eiuein  Morgen,’  which  is  remark- 
able for  its  Ground- Bass  and  the  imitations  of 
it  in  the  Soprano  and  Alto  (the  melody  proper 
being  in  the  Tenor).  Two  others  have  been 
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reprinted  by  J.  J.  Maier  in  the  musical  ap- 
pendix to  Liliencron’s  HisUtrischt  Volkslieder, 

* Ea  wollt  ein  Jager  jagen,’  and  ‘ Von  iippigliclien 
Dingen.'  J.  It.  M. 

GRELL,  Eduard  August,  bom  in  Berlin, Nov. 

6, 1800,  the  son  of  the  organist  of  the  Parochial- 
kirehe  there,  received  his  musical  education 
from  his  father,  J.  C.  Kaufman n,  Ritschl,  and 
finally  from  Zelter,  on  whose  recommendation 
he  received  the  ap]>ointment  of  organist  of  the 
Nicolaikirche  at  the  ago  of  sixteen.  In  1817  lie 
entered  theSingakadcmio,  with  which  institution 
he  was  connected  in  one  way  or  another  for 
nearly  sixty  years.  In  1832  he  l>ecame  its  vice- 
director,  antler  Rungenhagen,  after  whose  death 
he  was  in  1853  appointed  director,  a post  which 
he  held  until  1876.  In  1839  he  was  appointed 
Hofdornorganist,  and  in  1841  was  made  a 
member  of  the  musical  section  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Arts,  with  which  institution  he  was 
connected  until  1881.  In  1843-45  he  was 
Gesanglehrer  of  the  Domchor.  In  1868  he  re- 
ceived the  title  of  professor,  and  in  1864  the 
order  pour  h miriU.  He  died  at  Steglitz,  near 
Berlin,  August  10, 1886.  Although  his  scholastic 
functions  absorbed  so  large  a proportion  of  his 
time,  he  yet  found  opj>ortunity  for  the  com- 
position of  many  works  of  large  extent  and  of 
the  most  elaborate  structure.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  learned  contrapuntists  of  his  day  in  Ger- 
many, and  his  works  show  him  to  have  been 
not  only  an  ingenious  theorist,  but  a richly  gifted 
artist.  H is  greatest  work  is  a mass  in  si  x teen  parts 
a capella , besides  which  lie  produced  psalms  in 
eight  and  eleven  parts,  a Tc  Deum,  motets,  can- 
tatas, an  oratorio  entitled  * Dio  Israelite!!  in  dor 
Wiiste,’ and  many  songs  and  ducts.  See  Heinrich 
Bellermann's  biography,  1899.  M. 

GRESHAM  MUSICAL  PROFESSORSHIP. 
In  the  will  of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  the  founder 
of  the  college  bearing  his  name  in  tho  city  of 
London,  provision  was  mafic  for  several  professor- 
ship, and  for  the  ‘ sallario  ’ of  a person  * mete  to 
rede  the  lecture  of  musicke'  in  the  college.  Sir 
Thomas  died  on  Nov.  21,  1579,  and  his  widow 
on  Nov.  3,  1596,  upon  which  tho  provision  for 
the  lectures  took  effect,  tho  civic  authorities 
requesting  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cam-  ‘ 
bridge  to  nominate  persons  properly  qualified  as 
professors.  I)r.  John  Bull  was  appointed  the 
first  Professor  of  Music  by  tho  special  reoom-  I 
mendation  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  ordinance 
adopted  concerning  the  music  lecture,  according 
to  Stowe  (Strype’s  edition),  ran  as  follows : — 

‘ Tho  solemn  music  lecture  is  to  Ikj  read  twice 
every  week  in  manner  following  : viz. — the  theo- 
rique  part  for  half  an  hour,  and  the  practique,  ^ 
by  concert  of  voice  or  instruments,  for  the  rest 
of  the  hour  ; whereof  the  first  lecture  to  be  in 
the  Latin  tongue  and  the  second  in  the  English 
tongue.  The  days  appointed  for  the  solemn 
lectures  of  music  are  Thursday  and  Saturday  in 
the  afternoon  between  the  hours  of  three  and  four;  ; 


and  because  at  this  time  Dr.  Bull  is  recommended 
to  the  place  by  tho  Queen’s  most  excellent 
Majesty  being  not  able  to  speak  Latin,  his 
lectures  arc  permitted  to  be  altogether  in  English 
so  long  as  he  shall  continue  tho  place  of  the 
music  lecturer  there.’  At  first  the  Professors 
were  giveu  apartments  in  the  college  and  a 
stipend  of  £50  a year,  hut  in  the  8th  of  Geo. 
III.  an  Act  was  passed  enabling  the  lecturers  to 
marry,  any  restriction  in  Sir  Thomas  Gresham's 
will  notwithstanding,  and  also  giving  them  £50 
a year  in  lieu  of  their  aprtments.  For  many 
years  the  Professors  had  no  knowledge  of  music, 
and  were  utterly  unqualified  to  lecture  uj>on  it. 
The  following  is  a list  of  the  professors,  with  the 
date  of  their  appointments: — (1)  John  Bull, 
Mus.Doc.,  1596  (resigned  on  his  marriage); 

(2)  Thomas  Clayton,  Doctor  of  Medicine,  1607  ; 

(3)  Rev.  John  Taverner,  M.A.,  1610,  elected  at 
the  age  of  twenty-six,  subsequently  Rector  of 
Stoke  Newington  ; (4)  Dr.  Richard  Knight, 
physician,  1638  ; (5)  Sir  W.  Petty,  Doctor  of 
Medicine,  1650  ; (6)  Sir  Thomas  Baynes,  Doctor 
of  Medicine,  1660,  ejected  from  office  by  a vote 
of  the  committee  ; (7)  Rev.  John  Newey,  M.  A., 
incumbent  of  Itching  Abbotts  and  Avington, 
Hants,  1696  ; (8)  Rev.  Dr.  R.  Shippen,  Principal 
of  Brosenose  College,  Oxford,  and  Rector  of 
Whitechapel,  1705;  (9) Edward  Shippen,  Doctor 
of  Medicine,  1710;  (10)  John  Gordon,  barrister- 
at-law  of  Gray's  Inn,  1 723  ; (1 1 ) Thomas  Browne, 
M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
1739,  elected  by  an  equality  of  votes,  and  the 
committee  proceeded  to  a second  election  ; (12) 
Charles  Gardner,  1739;  (13)  Thomas  Griflin, 
1762  ; (14)  Theodore  Aylward,  assistant  director 
of  the  Handel  Commemoration  and  organist  of 
St.  George's,  Windsor,  1771  ; (15)  R.  J.  S. 
Stevens,  the  glee  composer,  1801  ; (16)  Edward 
Taylor,  1837  ; (17)  Henry  Wylde,  Mus.Doc., 
1863  ; (18)  J.  F.  Bridge,  1890.  In  1832  and 
for  some  years  after,  a medal  was  given  by  Miss 
Maria  Hackett  (the  ‘ choristers’  friend ')  in  com- 
memoration of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham  for  the 
best  choral  work,  the  judges  being  the  Oxford 
Professor,  Dr.  Crotch  ; the  Gresham  Professor, 
Mr.  Stevens ; and  Mr.  Horsley ; and  the  work  was 
sung  at  a commemoration  service  at  St.  Helen’s, 
Bishopsgate,  which  had  been  Sir  Thomas’s  parish 
church.  Tho  Music  Lectures  at  the  College  were 
for  many  years  given  in  the  evening,  but 
the  present  professor  changed  tho  time  to  the 
afternoon  and  the  place  to  the  City  of  London 
School ; they  are  given  in  English,  on  days  an- 
nounced in  tho  newspapers,  and  the  admission  to 
them  is  free.  For  an  instance  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  intentions  of  tho  founder  were  at  one 
time  set  at  naught  see  Griffin,  Thos.  c.  m. 

GRETRY,  Andr£  Ernf.st  Modests,  born 
Feb.  8,  1741,  at  Liege,  on  the  ground-floor  of  a 
small  house  in  the  Rue  des  Recollets,  now  No. 
28.  His  father,  a poor  violinist,  placed  him  at 
six  years  old  in  tho  choir  of  St.  Denis ; but 
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under  the  harsh  treatment  of  his  master  the 
little  chorister  showed  no  aptitude  for  music,  and 
at  eleven  was  dismissal  as  incapable.  His  next 
master,  Leclerc,  as  gentle  as  the  former  had 
been  cruel,  made  him  a good  reader ; aud 
Renekin,  organist,  taught  him  harmony.  His 
taste  for  music  was,  however,  develojtcd  by  listen- 
ing to  the  operas  of  Pergolesi,  Ooluppi,  Jommclli, 
etc.,  jierforuied  by  a company  of  Italian  singers 
with  Resta  as  conductor.  After  a year  spent  in 
this  manner  an  irresistible  impulse  urged  him  to 
compose  ; in  vain  the  maitre  de  chapelle  tried  to 
teach  him  counterpoint — belonged  togiveexpres- 
Bion  to  the  thoughts  that  were  burning  for  utter- 
ance ; and  as  his  first  attempt,  produced  at 
Liege  in  1758  six  small  symphonies,  and  in  1759 
a ‘me&se  solennelle’  for  four  voices,  none  of  which 
have  been  published.  ThesccomjKJsitionssecured 
him  the  protection  of  the  Chanoiuo  du  Harlez, 
w*ho  furnished  him  witli  the  means  of  going  to 
Rome.  Leaving  his  native  city  in  March  1759, 
he  travelled  on  foot,  with  a smuggler  for  his 
companion.1  On  his  arrival  at  Rome  lie  was 
received  into  the  ‘ College  de  Liege,'  founded  by 
a Liegeois  named  Darcis  for  the  benefit  of  liia 
townsmen,  who  were  permitted  to  reside  there 
for  five  years  while  completing  their  specific 
studies.  His  master  for  countor|>oint  and  com- 
position was  Casali,  who  dismissed  him  as 
hopelessly  ignorant.  Gretry  never  did  under- 
stand the  science  of  harmony  ; his  mission  was 
to  enforce  the  expression  of  words  by  melody, 
and  to  compose  operas.  During  his  stay  in  Rome 
he  comi>osed  a * De  profundis  ' and  some  motets  2 
which  have  not  been  published,  and  an  inter- 
mezzo called  ‘La  Vendemmiatrice ’ (1765)  for 
the  Aliberti  theatre.  Although  the  work  of  a 
foreigner  this  operetta  was  successful,  and  might 
have  introduced  him  to  more  important  theatres  ; 
but  Gretry  having  read  the  score  of  Monsigny’a 
‘ Rose  ct  Colas  ’ came  to  the  conclusion  that 
French  opera -combine  was  his  vocation.  To  get 
to  Paris  now  became  his  one  idea.  He  left 
Rome  Jan.  1,  1767,  and  having  reached  Geneva 
asked  ^Voltaire  to  write  him  a good  libretto  for 
an  opera-comique,  a task  which  Voltaire  was 
incapable  of  {>erforming,  and  had  the  tact  to 
decline.  At  Geneva  he  supported  himself  for  a 
year  by  teaching  singing  ; and  produced*  Isabelle 
et  Gertrude,’  a one-act  opera  by  Kavart  on  a 
subject  suggested  by  Voltaire,  and  previously 
set  to  music  by  Blaise.3  At  length,  by  the 
advice  of  the  owner  of  Ferney  himself,  Gretry 
went  to  Paris,  where  he  obtained  from  an 
amateur  the  libretto  of  ‘ Lea  Manages  Samnites  ’ 
in  three  acts.  This  work  was  not  |>crform<*d 
at  that  time,  but  its  public  rehearsals  procured 
him  the  patronage  of  Count  de  Creutz  the 
Swedish  Ambassador,  aud  as  a consequence  of 

l Th«w  ifetAil*  »r»*  taken  from  Or^try'"  Mtmoirrt. 

- An  untiMOnpli  •Ctnifltatir'  fur  four  voice*  art<l  nrcheetra  la  lu  tit* 
llUntry  of  thr  l*arl»  Conner vntotr*. 

’ I’erfomiiol  In  l*»H»  tu  ITft-Y  Blelae'i  *1  let tee  are  printed  In  the 
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that,  a two -act  libretto  by  Marmontcl,  * Lc 
Huron,’  successfully |H.*rformed  August  20,  1768. 
This  opera  was  followed  by  ‘Lucile*  (1769), 
which  contains  the  quartet  ‘ Oil  peut-on  etre 
mieux  quail  sein  desa  famiUe,’  which  became  so 
popular  aud  played  so  singular  a )>art  on  more 
than  one  historical  occasion 1 ; and  by  ‘ Le 
Tableau  i>arlant’  (1769),  au  original  and  ex- 
tremely comic  piece,  aud  one  of  Gnkry’s  very 
best.  What  lifo  and  spirit  there  arc  in  this  re- 
fined jesting  ! How  natural  and  charming  arc 
the  melodies,  with  their  skilfully  varied,  but 
always  animated  rhythm  ! How  prettily  does 
Isabelle  make  fun  of  old  Cassandre  and  his 
antiquated  love-making ! How  appropriate, 
and  liow  thoroughly  in  keeping  is  the  action  of 
each  individual  on  tho  stage  ! How  pointed 
and  dramatic  the  duet  between  Pierrot  and 
Columbine  ! Grimm  was  right  in  proclaiming 

* Le  Tableau  parlant  ’ a real  masterpiece. 

Gretry  now  showed  his  versatility  by  compos- 
ing no  fewer  than  three  operas, — * Le  Sylvain  ' 
(1769),  of  which  not  even  the  overrated  duct 

* Dans  le  sein  d’un  p&re  * survives  ; * Les  deux 
Avares’  (1770),  which  contains  a good  comic 
duet,  a march,  and  a Janissaries'  chorus,  still 
heard  with  pleasure  ; and  ‘ L' A mi  tie  it  l’epreuve  ’ 
(1770),  an  indifferent  comedy  in  two  acts,  reduced 
to  one  in  1775  by  Kavart,  without  improving 
either  words  or  music.  [The  ojierctta  ‘ 6rasto 
et  Lueinde  * w'as  also  written  in  1 770.]  4 Zemire 
et  Azor’  (Dec.  16,  1771)  at  once  placed  Gretry 
in  the  rank  of  creative  artists.  His  fertility  in 
ideas  w as  marvellous,  and  he  regularly  supplied 
both  the  Comedie  Italienne  and  the  Theatre 
Favart,  where  he  produced  successively  ‘ L’Ami 
de  la  maisou,'  three  acts  (Fontainebleau,  Oct. 
1771,  ami  Paris,  March  14,  1772) ; ‘ Lc  Magui- 
fique, ’ three  acts  (1773),  the  overture  of  which 
contains  the  air  ‘Vive  Henri  IV.’  most  effect- 
ively combined  with  another  subject ; * La 
Rosier©  de  Salency  ’ in  four  acts,  afterwards  re- 
duced to  three  (1774),  which  contains  a remark- 
able duet  between  two  jealous  youug  women, 
and  the  pretty  melody  4 Ma  barque  legere,’  so 
well  arranged  by  Dtissok  for  the  piano  ; 4 La 
fausse  Magie/two  acts  (1775),  with  the  syllabic 
duct  between  tho  two  old  men,  an  excellent 
piece;  4Lcs  Mariages  Samnites’  (1776),  a work 
which  lie  rewrote  several  times  hut  which  never 
became  ]>opular,  though  the  inarch  supplied 
Mozart  with  a theme  for  Variations  ; 1 Matroco,’ 
a burlesque  in  four  acts  composed  for  the  court- 
theatre  at  Fontainebleau  (1777),  ami  unsuc- 
cessfully performed  in  Paris  (1778)  against  tho 
wish  of  Gretry  ; 4 Le  Jugement  de  Midas,'  three 
acts  (1778),  in  which  he  satirised  French  music 
of  the  old  style,  ami  esjiecially  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  rendered  by  the  singers  of  the 
Acadeiuio  ; ‘ L’Amant  jaloux,’  three  acts  (1 778) 
—in  the  second  act  an  exquisite  serenade ; * Lea 
Kvt*nements  imprevus ’ (1779),  in  three  acts, 

* S««  the  article  Ot*  rtrr-o*  1m  mikul 
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containing  two  airs  once  popular,  now  for- 
gotten; 4 Aucassin  et  Nicolette,’  three  acta 
(1779),  in  which  he  endeavoured  unsuccessfully 
to  imitate  ancient  music  ; * Thalie  au  Nouveau 
Theatre,’  a prologue  for  the  inauguration  of  the 
Salle  Favart  (1783) ; ‘ Theodore  et  Paulin,’  lyric 
comedy  in  three  acta,  which  failed  at  lirst  in 
1784,  and  was  afterw;ards  given  in  two  acta 
under  the  title  of  ' L’Epreuve  villageoiso  * w ith 
marked  and  well  • merited  success  ; * Richard 
Occur  de  Lion,’  three  acts  (Oct  21,  1784),  the 
tinest  of  all  his  works,  containing  the  air,  4 0 
Richard,  d mon  roi,  l’univers  t abandonne  ’ 
(which  Iwcame  of  historic  imjwrtance  at  Ver- 
sailles, Oct  1,  1789),  and  ‘Une  fi&vre  brulante,’ 
on  which  Beethoven  wrote  variations.  ‘ Les 
M . prises  jiar  ressemblance, ’ opera  iu  three  acts 
(1 786)  now  justly  forgotten  ; 4 Le  Comted’ Albert,’ 
two  acts  (17 86),  the  success  of  w’liich  was  secured 
by  Mme.  Dugazon  ; 4 La  Suite  du  Comte 
d' Albert,’  one  act  (1787);  4 Le  Prisonnier 
Anglais,’  three  acta  (1787),  revived  in  1793  as 
‘Clarice  ct  Belton,’without  making  a more  favour- 
able impression  ; 4 Le  Rival  confident,’  opera  in 
two  acts  (1788)  which  failed  in  spite  of  a pleas- 
ing arietta  and  a graceful  rondo  ; 4 Raoul  Barhe- 
Bleue,’  three  acta  (1789),  a weak  production 
quickly  forgotten  ; 4 Pierre  le  Grand,’  three  acts 
(1790),  in  which  the  search  after  local  colouring 
is  somewhat  too  apparent ; 4 Guillaume  Tell,’  in 
three  acts  (1791),  containing  a rondo  and  a 
quartet,  long  popular ; 4 Basile,’  one  act  (1792) ; 
4 Les  deux  Couvcnts,’  three  acts  (1792);  'Joseph 
Barra,’  one  act  (1794),  a piece  de  circotistance  ; 
‘Callias,’  one  act  (1794),  a republican  piece, 
of  which  the  so-called  Greek  music  is  justly 
forgotten,  though  one  of  Hoffmanu's  lines  has 
survived — 

Quand  noun  Herons  sou  mis,  nous  n existerons  plus ! 

4 Lisbeth,’  three  acts  (1797),  which  contains  a 
romance  that  has  not  yet  lost  its  charm  ; 4 Le 
Barbierde  village,’ one  act  (1797);  and  4 Elisca,’ 
three  acts  (1799),  which  was  a fiasco. 

Long  as  this  list  is,  it  does  not  include  all 
Gretry  a dramatic  works.  Not  content  with  sup- 
plying pieces  for  the  0|*ra  Coinique,  his  ambi- 
tion was  to  distinguish  himself  at  the  Academic 
de  Muaique.  Here  he  produced  ‘Cephale  et 
Procris,’  three  acts  (1775),  of  which  the  only 
number  worthy  of  notice  was  the  duet  4 Donne- 
la  moi ' ; 4 Les  Trois  Ages  do  l’Opera’  (1778),  a 
prologue  received  w*ith  indifference ; 4 Andro- 
maque,’  three  acts  (1778),  the  prineijuil  role  of 
which  is  aeconquuiied  throughout  bv  three  flutes 
in  harmony  ; 1 Emilio’  (‘  La  Belle  Esclave,’  1781), 
unsuccessfully  introduced  as  the  fifth  act.  of  the 
ballet  ‘La  Fete  de  Mirza  ’ ; 4 La  double  Eprcuve, 
ou  Colinette  k la  Cour,’  three  acts  (1782),  the 
finale  of  the  first  act  full  of  dramatic  truth  ; 
4 L’Emharraa  des  richeases.’  three  acts  (1782),  a 
complete  failure  ; 4 La  Cnravane  du  Caire,’  three 
acta(l  7 83),  the  words  by  the  Comte  de  Provence, 


afterwards  Louis  XVIII. — as  complete  a success, 
owing  princifially  to  the  ballets,  and  the  pictur- 
esque scene  of  the  bazaar  ; it  was  jierformed  no 
less  than  506  times ; 1 Panurge  dans  Pile  des 
Lanternes,’  three  acts  (1785),  a not  very  lively 
comic  o)>era  ; 4 Amphitryon,’  three  acts  (1788), 
badly  received  ; 4 Asjwisie,’  three  acts  (1789),  a 
partial  success  ; 4 Deuys  lo  Tyran  ’ (1794),  one 
act,  a piece  de  circonsUince  which  the  comi»oser 
did  well  not  to  publish  ; 4 La  Rosiere  republicaiuo’ 
(1793),  one  act,  another  pilce  de  circonsiance  per- 
formed under  the  title  4 La  Fete  dc  la  raison  ' — 
one  of  the  scenes  in  which  represents  a church, 
with  an  orgau  on  the  stage  toaoconqiany  the  sacred 
choruses  ; 4 Anacreon  chez  Polycrate,’  three  acts 
(1797),  containing  an  air  and  a trio  long  favour- 
ites ; 4 Le  Casque  et  lcs(Jolombes,’one  act  (1801), 
|>erformcd  only  three  times ; and  4 Dclphis  ct 
Mopsa,’  two  acts  (1803),  which  met  with  but 
little  better  fate. 

The  question  arises,  out  of  all  these  fifty  operas 
produced  in  Paris,  how  many  are  there  besides 
4 Le  Tableau  parlnnt ' which  deserve  sjiecial 
attention  ? 4 Zemire  ct  Azor,’  4 1/Aniant  jaloux, ' 
4 L’Epreuve  villageoiso, ’ and  above  all  4 Richard,’ 
which  is  still  performed  with  success,  ami  of 
which  nearly  every  number  deserves  to  be 
specified,  are  those  wrc  shonld  select.  In  treating 
subjects  of  amoreatnbitiou8  stamp,  such  as 4 Pierre 
le  Grand’  and  ‘Guillaume  Tell,’  Gretry  did 
violence  to  his  nature.  Broad  and  vigorous 
conceptions  W’ere  not  w'ithiu  his  rauge,  because 
they  require  not  only  sustained  effort,  but  a 
thorough  mastery  of  harmony  and  instrumenta- 
tion, and  this  he  did  not  jwjssesa,  He  scarcely 
ever  wrote  for  more  than  two  voices,  and  is 
manifestly  perplexed  by  the  entrance  of  a third, 
as  a glance  at  the  trio-duct  in  4 Zemire  et  Azor  * 
will  show*.  4 You  might  drive  a coach  and  four 
between  the  bass  and  the  first  fiddle  ’ was  wit- 
tily said  of  his  thin  harmonics.  But  though  it 
may  be  thought  necessary  at  the  present  day  to 
reinforce  his  meagre  orchestration,  his  basses  are 
so  well  chosen,  and  form  such  good  harmony, 
that  it  is  often  extremely  difficult  to  add  comple- 
mentary parts  to  the  two  in  the  original  score.1 
And  Gretry ’s  instrumentation,  though  jioor,  is 
not  wanting  in  colour  when  occasion  serves. 
Moreover  he  was  aware  of  his  defects  as  well  as  of 
his  capacities.  4 Inthemidstof  jmpular  applause 
how  dissatisfied  an  artist  often  feels  with  hie 
own  work  ! ' he  exclaims  at  the  end  of  his  analysis 
of  4 Huron.’  Elsewhere  in  speaking  of  his  works 
as  a whole,  he  puts  the  following  words  into 
Gluck’s  mouth,  4 You  received  from  Nature  the 
gift  of  appropriate  melody,  but  in  giving  you 
this  talent  she  withheld  that  of  strict  and 
complicated  harmony.’  This  is  true  self-know- 
ledge, and  by  such  remarks  Gretry  has  shortened 
and  simplified  our  task. 

The  qualities  in  his  music  w hich  most  excite 

’ * Oulllaam*  Tell  * wm  r*l»*t  ram*nt*d  by  Ih-rtnn  and  Kffaut  J 
■ Richard ' by  Adolphe  Adam  ; * I.  Kiueuve  vlllagrotK  by  Aula-r,  and 
‘ La  faunae  Magle  ' l.jr  Engine  1’revuet. 
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our  admiration  arc,  his  perfect  understanding 
of  the  right  proportions  to  be  given  both  to  the 
ensemble  and  to  each  separate  part  of  an  o|>era, 
an«l  his  power  of  connecting  and  evolving  the 
scenes,  faithfully  interpreting  the  words,  and 
tracing  the  lineaments,  so  to  speak,  of  his  charac- 
ters by  means  of  this  fidelity  of  expression  in  the 
music.  While  thus  taking  declamation  as  his 
guide,  and  believing  that  * the  most  skilful 
musician  was  he  who  could  be9t  metamorphose 
declamation  into  melody,  ’ Gretry  little  thought 
that  the  day  would  come  when  Mehul  would 
say  of  him  that  ‘ what  he  wrote  was  very  clever, 
but  it  was  not  music'  (‘  il  faisait  do  l'esprit  et 
non  de  la  mnsique  ’).  No  doubt  he  carried  his 
system  too  far  ; ho  did  not  see  that  by  trying  to 
follow  the  words  too  literally  a composer  may 
deprive  his  phrases  of  ease  and  charm,  and 
sacrifice  the  general  effect  for  the  sakeof  obtaining 
many  trifling  ones — a most  serious  fault.  But 
in  spite  of  his  weakness  for  details — the  defect 
of  many  a paintor  —Gretry  is  a model  one  never 
wearies  of  studying.  He  excelled  in  the  simple 
pastoral  style,  in  the  touching  and  pathetic,  and 
in  comic  oftera  at  once  comic  and  not  trivial. 
By  means  of  his  rich  imagination,  thorough 
acquaintance  with  stage  business,  and  love  for 
dramatic  truth,  ho  created  a whole  world  of 
characters  drawn  to  the  life  ; and  by  his  great 
intelligence,  and  the  essentially  French  bent  of 
his  genius,  he  almost  deserves  to  be  called  the 
‘ Molicro  of  music,’  a title  as  overwhelming  as 
it  is  honourable,  but  one  which  his  passionate 
admirers  have  not  hesitated  to  bestow  on  him. 
[Besides  liis  o|M?ras,  he  wrote  a number  of  sacred 
compositions,  enumerated  in  Brenet’s  memoir 
(1884),  but  without  details;  an  ‘Antifona,'  a 
5,  dated  1765,  is  in  the  Academy  of  Bologna,  and 
quartets,  six  symphonies,  trios,  sonatas,  etc.,  are 
also  mentioned.] 

A witty  and  brilliant  talker,  and  a friend  of 
influential  literary  men,  Gretry  possessed  many 
powerful  patrons  at  the  French  court,  and  was 
the  recipient  of  pensious  and  distinctions  of 
all  kinds.  In  1785  the  municipality  of  Paris 
named  one  of  the  streets  near  the  Com^die 
Italicnne  after  him,  and  in  the  previous  year 
the  Prince-Bishop  of  Liege  had  made  him  one 
of  his  privy-councillors.  On  the  foundation  of 
the  Conservatoire  he  was  appointed  ati  insjiector, 
a post  which  he  resigned  in  a year.  When  the 
Institut  was  formed  at  the  same  time  (1795) 
he  was  chosen  to  fill  one  of  the  three  places 
reserved  for  musical  composers.  Napoleon  made 
him  a Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  on 
the  institution  of  the  order  in  1802,  and  also 
granted  him  a pension  tocompensate  for  his  losses 
by  the  Revolution. 

A career  so  successful  was  likely  to  intoxicate, 
and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  Gretry  had 
a firm  belief  in  his  own  merits,  and  thought 
himself  almost  infallible.  He  has  left  ns  several 
records  of  his  vanity  both  artistic  and  intel- 


lectual. The  first  is  his  Mimoires  ou  Essais 
sur  la  musique,  published  in  one  vol.  in  1789, 
and  reprinted  in  1797  with  two  additional  vols., 
said  to  have  been  edited  by  his  friend  Legrand, 
a professor  of  rhetoric.  The  first  part  only  is 
interesting,  and  as  has  l>eeii  aptly  said,  it  should 
be  called  ‘ Essais  sur  ma  musique.’  In  1802  he 
brought  out  Mlthode  simple  pour  apprendre  d 
pr Under  en  pen  de  temps  a ire  toules  les  resources 
de  Vharmonie , a pamphlet  of  ninety-five  pages 
with  lithograph  portrait,  in  which  he  exhibits 
both  the  insufficiency  of  his  studies  and  his  want 
of  natural  talent  for  harmony.  His  threo  vols. 
De  la  VeriU ; ee  que  nous  /times,  ce  que  nous 
sommes,  ce  que  nous  devriom  clre  (1803)  are 
simply  a pretentious  statement  of  his  political 
and  social  opinions,  with  remarks  on  the  feelings, 
and  the  best  means  of  exciting  and  expressing 
them  by  music. 

Gretry  had  bought  ‘l’Er^mitage,’  near  Mont- 
morency, formerly  the  residence  of  Rousseau,  and 
it  was  there  he  died,  Sept.  24,  1813.  Three 
days  afterwards  (27th)  Paris  honoured  his  re- 
mains with  a splendid  funeral  ; touching  and 
eloquent  eulogiums  were  pronounced  over  his 
grave  by  Bouilly  on  behalf  of  the  dramatic 
authors,  and  Mehul  in  the  name  of  the  musicians. 
A year  later,  at  a special  meeting  on  Oct.  1, 
1814,  Joachim  de  Breton,  permanent  secretary 
of  the  Academic  dcs  Beaux- Arts,  read  a ‘Notice 
sur  la  vie  et  les  ouvrages  d ’Andre  Ernest  Gretry.' 
Since  then  many  biographies  and  critiques  have 
been  published  ; the  most  irn{>ortant  are — 
Oritry  en  famille  (Paris,  1815,  12tno)  by 
A.  J.  Gretry,  his  nephew  ; Recueil  de  letlrcs 
tcrites  d Orltrij,  ou  « son  sujet,  by  the  Comte 
de  Livry  (Paris,  1809,  8vo)  ; Essai  sur 
Oritry  (Liege,  1821,  8vo),  by  M.  do  Gerlaebe  ; 
L.  do  Saegher  s Xot ice  biographique  surd.  Oritry , 
1809  ; E.  Gregoir’sfrrcZry,  1883  ; and  M.  Brenet’s 
Oritry,  1884.  [See  Fkameiiy.] 

Thoro  are  many  portraits  of  Gretry — one  of 
the  best  drawn  and  engraved  by  1 his  friend  * 
Moreau  the  younger.  Another  engraving  is  by 
Cathelin  (1785),  from  the  portrait  by  Madame 
Lebrun,  with  the  lines  ; 

Par  d**s  plaisirs  reel*  et  de  famines  alnrmes 

Co  puissant  Enclmnteur  caltne  ou  trouble  nos  sens ; 

Mil*  de  son  amitie  peut-on  gouter  les  clmrmes 

Sans  egaler  au  moins  son  co?ur  a ues  talents. 

Besides  these  there  are  Isabey's  portrait  en- 
graved by  P.  Simon  ; that  taken  by  the  ‘ phy- 
siouotraee  ’ and  engraved  by  Qtienedey  in  1808  ; 
those  of  Forget  and  P.  Adam  ; and  finally 
Maurin's  lithograph  from  the  portrait  by  Robert 
Lefevre.  In  his  youth  he  is  said  to  have  re- 
sembled Pergolesi  both  in  face  and  figure.  Comte 
Livry  had  a statue  made  of  him  iu  marble,  and 
placed  it  at  the  entrance  of  the  old  Theatre 
Feydeau : it  is  not  known  what  has  become  of  it. 
The  foyer  of  the  present  Opera  Comique  contains 
only  a bust  of  him.  In  1842  a statue  by  Geefs 
was  inaugurated  at  Liege  ; being  coIossa!  it  is 
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not  a good  representation,  as  Gr^try  was  small 
in  stature,  and  of  delicate  health. 

G re  try  had  three  daughters.  The  second, 
Lucilk,  born  in  Paris,  1773,  was  only  thirteen, 
when  her  one-act  opera  4Le  Manage  d’Antonio,' 
instrumented  by  her  father,  was  successfully 
performed  at  the  Opera  Comique  (1786).  In 
1787  she  produced  ‘Toinette  et  Louis,’  in  two 
acts,  which  was  not  well  received.  This  gifted 
young  musician  made  an  unhappy  marriage,  and 
died  in  1793. 

We  may  mention  in  conclusion  that  Gretry 
spent  his  last  years  in  writing  six  vols.  of  * Re- 
flexions sur  Part,'  which,  however,  have  not  been 
published.  He  also  left  five  MS.  operas  in  three 
acts — 4 Alcindor  et  Zaide’ ; ‘Zimeo’;  ‘Electro’; 
‘Diogene  et  Alexandre’;  ‘LesMauresd’Espagne’; 
and  4 Zelniar,  ou  rAsile,'  in  one  act.  [A  com- 
plete edition  of  G retry’s  works  has  been  under- 
taken by  the  commission  for  the  publication  of 
music  by  Belgian  masters,  under  the  direction 
of  MM.  Gevaert,  Radoux,  E Fetis,  A.  Wot- 
qtienne,  and  A.  Wouters.  Up  to  1904  twenty- 
nine  volumes  have  appeared,  containing  the 
most  important  operas.  The  edition  is  published 
by  Messrs.  Breitkopf  k Hartel.]  o.  c. 

GRIEG,1  Edvard  Haobrvp,  born  at  Bergen, 
Norway,  June  15,  1843,  received  his  first  musi- 
cal instruction  from  his  mother,  a cultivated 
amateur,  began  to  compose  at  the  age  of  nine, 
and,  after  a meeting  with  Ole  Bull,  was  sent, 
on  the  eminent  violinist's  recommendation,  to 
the  Leipzig  Conscrvatorium,  where  he  remained 
from  1858  to  1862,  studying  counterpoint,  etc., 
under  Hauptmann  and  Richter,  composition 
under  Rietz  and  Reinecke,  and  the  piauo  under 
Wenzel  and  Moschelcs.  On  leaving  Leipzig, 
he  went  to  Copenhagen  to  study  under  Gadc, 
and  in  Denmark  he  came  under  the  influence 
of  Emil  Hartmann.  The  Mendelssohn  tradition, 
still  strong  at  Leipzig,  was  religiously  followed 
by  Gade,  and  it  was  not  till  Grieg  returned  to 
Norway  and  associated  with  those  who  were 
devoting  themselves  to  a distinctively  national 
form  of  the  various  arts  that  he  felt  his  true 
power.  He  became  intimate  with  Richard 
Nordraak,  and  until  that  composer’s  early  death 
in  1866,  the  two  worked  hand  in  hand  with  the 
object  of  fostering  a Norwegian  school  of  music. 
In  1867  Grieg  founded  a musical  union  in 
Christiania,  and  remained  its  conductor  until 
1880.  In  1865  and  1870  he  visited  Italy,  and 
saw  much  of  Liszt  in  Rome.  Grieg’s  perform- 
ance of  his  own  brilliant  pianoforte  concerto 
at  a Gewandhaus  Concert  at  Leipzig  in  1879 
brought  him  before  the  great  public  in  a more 
prominent  way  than  heretofore,  and  with  the 
same  charming  work  he  made  his  first  appear- 
ance in  England  at  the  Philharmonic  Concert 
of  May  3,  1888,  conducting  his  op.  34  at  the 
same  concert.  He  had  already  gained  great 

1 The  ntnte  U n ellghtljr  modified  form  of  the  Bcottiib  midi 
firriK.  in  anentnr  of  the  cntnpoirr,  rvatned  Alriander  Orelf,  htilu| 
emigrated  from  Fneerhurgh  to  Bergen  In  the  18th  century. 
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experience  as  a conductor  during  his  tenure  of 
the  post  of  director  of  the  Philharmonic  concerts 
at  Christiania.  On  this  first  visit  to  England 
his  wife  accompanied  him,  and  her  strongly 
individual  way  of  singing  his  songs  made  such 
an  impression  in  private,  that  the  husband  and 
wife  were  persuaded  to  give  a joint  recital  of 
piano  and  song  on  May  16,  and  to  appear 
together  at  the  Popular  Concerts.  Early  in 
1889  they  came  again  to  England.  In  1894 
the  composer  received  the  honorary  degree  of 
Mus.D.  at  Cambridge,  and  in  1896  he  once 
more  visited  London.  Apart  from  such  journeys 
he  has  lived  a secluded  life  at  his  country  house, 
a few  miles  from  Bergen. 

Grieg’s  music  owes  much  of  its  success  to  the 
skill  with  which  he  has  adapted  the  classical 
structure  to  themes  so  nearly  allied  to  actual 
traditional  tunes  as  to  be  hardly  distinguishable 
from  genuine  folk -music.  His  violin  sonata 
in  F,  op.  8,  his  piano  concerto  before  mentioned, 
and  many  other  works,  show  remarkable  indi- 
viduality of  design  ; for  the  composer,  while 
setting  his  themes  in  such  juxtaposition  with 
each  other  as  to  bring  out  their  beauties  to  the 
fullest  extent,  has  not  scrupled  to  modify  the 
rules  of  form  as  it  suited  him  best  to  do.  That 
he  chooses  but  rarely  to  develop  his  ideas  accord- 
ing to  a logical  plan,  is  due  to  a personal  prefer- 
ence, not  to  any  want  of  skill  in  the  art  of 
development,  for  this  quality  is  clearly  to  be 
seen  in  the  prelude  and  other  movements  of 
his  suite,  ‘Aus  Holberg’s  Zeit.’  In  the  smaller, 
more  lyrical  forms  he  is  at  his  best,  and  his 
many  short  pianoforte  pieces,  and  his  beautiful 
songs,  show  him  to  far  greater  advantage  than 
the  comparatively  few  works  in  which  he  has 
essayed  the  regular  classical  structures.  The 
music  to  Ibsen’s  ‘ Peer  Gynt,’  written  for  a 
jierfonnance  of  that  play,  was  at  first  published 
in  the  form  of  a pianoforte  duet,  and  afterwards 
turned  into  two  orchestral  suites  of  remarkably 
picturesque  character,  which  arc  perhaps  the 
most  popular  of  all  his  works.  The  strange, 
haunting  harmonies  of  ‘Ase’s  Death'  have  an 
almost  magical  effect,  and  in  4 Anitra’s  Dance ' 
there  is  an  oriental  character  which,  apj>caring 
again  in  the  fine  song  4 Die  Odaliske,’  is  very 
attractive.  It  might  be  contended  that  the 
few  instances  in  which  a musical  colouring 
other  than  Norwegian  has  been  employed  are 
those  which  have  the  deepest  appeal  to  non- 
Scandinavian  hearers,  but  it  is  incontestable 
that  it  is  by  his  more  4 nationalistic  ’ music  that 
he  has  won  the  esteem  of  musicians  at  large. 
His  music  carries  the  fragrance  of  his  native 
pine -woods  into  the  concert  - room  ; and  it  is 
only  after  long  familiarity  with  it  that  its  most 
prominent  mannerisms  become  a little  weari- 
some. Certain  harmonic  progressions  are  used 
almost  too  often,  and  in  the  structure  of  his 
melodies  there  is  one  sequence  of  three  descend- 
ing notes,  consisting  of  the  tonic,  the  leading- 
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note,  and  the  dominant  of  the  key,  that  can  be 
traced  in  some  form  or  other  in  an  extraordin- 
arily large  number  of  his  compositions,  though 
perha{>s  nowhere  so  prominently  as  in  the 
pianoforte  concerto.  (Many  of  the  above  par- 
ticulars of  Grieg's  life  are  taken  from  a lecture 
delivered  in  Elgin  by  the  late  Rev.  W.  A. 
Gray,  and  reported  in  the  Elgin  Courant  of 
May  27,  1890.  In  the  course  of  the  lecture  a 
‘Funeral  Hymn,’  in  memory  of  the  comiioaer's 
father,  for  four  voices,  was  sung  from  MS.  It 
does  not  appear  among  the  published  works.) 

Grieg’s  published  compositions  are  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Op. 

1.  Fwur  CUrtintOcki. 

"L  Four  Songs  for  alto  volet. 

3.  Thro*  PoetUche  Tuublldrr,  pf. 

4.  Ml*  So  rut*. 

ft.  Four  Suun,  ’ Xelodlw  dea  Herxea*,’  to  word*  by  H-  C.  Andersen. 

6.  Humor** Wen.  pf. 

7.  Pianoforte  Hon* t*.  K ntluur. 

8.  Sonata*,  pf.  *iul  vhu.  F. 

9.  Rotnanavti  uml  BtUUrien.  pf. 

10.  Pour  Hung*,  ‘ Komtnwi.’ 

11.  Concert-overture,  ’ Ini  Herbat,*  orch.  (and  pf.,  4 band*). 

12.  Lyriache  Htttckrhrn,  pf. 

13.  Soiuita,  pf,  and  vln-.  O. 

14.  Two  SymphnnUch*  Stuck*.  pf.,  4 hand*. 

15.  Roman  sen,  pf. 

1ft.  Concerto,  pf.  and  orch.,  A minor. 

17.  Norw«*i*che  Vollulieder  and  T»n»,  arranged  for  pf. 

18.  Right  Song*. 

19.  Bllder  a us  rlein  Volkslebcn.  Huinoreeken.  pf. 

90.  1 Vur  dein  Kloeterplorte,’  solo,  female  choir  and  orch. 

SI.  Four  Song*. 

22.  'Sigurd  Joraalfar,’  pf..  4 hand*  l*ee  op.  ftfl) ; the  number  22 

transferred  to  two  choruses  for  male  voice*. 

23.  * Petr  cJynt,’  suite  So.  1,  pf.,  4 hands. 

24.  Holtadr.  pf. 

2ft.  Flvt  Hong*. 

W.  Four  Hongs. 

27.  Htrlng  quartet,  O minor. 

28.  AlbnmlilAtter,  pf. 

29.  Improvlsata  on  two  Norwegian  tongs,  pf. 

30.  Album  fur  male  choir. 

91.  ‘ LsmJerkeiiuunx.*  male  choir  amd  orch. 

32.  * l>*r  Klnaame  ’ ('  BergetitrUckte '/.  baritone  voice  and  orch. 

33.  Twelve  Song*. 

34.  Two  Klrglar  Melodie*  for  atrlng  orch. 

3ft.  Norweglsch*  Tiitiae.  orch.,  and  for  pf.  solo  and  duet. 

3ft.  Sonata,  pf.  and  vcello. 

37.  WaUer-Caprlcen,  pf.  solo  mini  duct. 

38.  Neue  Lyrische  StQckchen.  pf. 

39.  Twelve  Hongs. 

40.  * A us  Hoi  berg's  Belt,*  suite,  |»f.  solo  or  string  orch. 

41.  Tranacriptlon  for  pf.  of  his  own  songs. 

42.  ' Bergliut,'  ballad  fur  declamation  with  orch. 

43  Lyrfsche  HUlckcheti.  pf. 

41.  S<Migs.  ' A u»  Field  and  Fjord.' 

4ft.  Sonata,  pf.  and  vln.,  C minor. 

4ft.  ’ Peer  Oynt,'  mite  No.  I,  orch. 

47.  Lyrtecht  StUcke,  pf. 
is.  Six  Songs. 

49.  Six  Hungs. 

80.  Scene*  from  BjOriuou'*  ' Olav  Trygvason,'  solo,  choir,  and  orch. 
ftl.  Romance  and  variations  fur  2 pf. 

62.  Transcription,  pf.,  uf  six  songs. 

63.  Two  MeliHllrn  for  string  orch. 

54.  Lvrlache  StUcke.  pf. 

65.  * Peer  Ojrut,'  suite  No.  2,  orch. 

8ft.  ‘ Sigurd  Junultar.'  orch. 

57.  Lyrische  StUcke,  pf. 
lift.  Five  Song*. 

M*.  Six  Bong*. 

ftO.  Five  Hongs. 

ftl.  Seven  Children's  Stings. 

82.  Lyrische  stuck*,  pf. 

63.  Two  Nordltche  Welscn.  string  orch. 

64.  Symphonic  Dance*,  pf..  4 hands,  and  for  string  orch. 

6ft.  Lyrische  StUcke.  pf. 

flft.  Norw«*l»u  Melodic*,  for  pf. 

67.  Song -cycle,  Unr  burg's  ' liaugtu***.' 

A 

09. 

?a 

Without  opus  number. 

Arrangement  of  a second  pianoforte  part  to  four  sonatas  of 
MoaarL 

(See  also  Musical  Times,  Feb.  1894  and  Feb. 
1898,  p.  123.)  M. 

GRIEPENKERL,  Friedrich  Conrad,  pro- 
fessor at  the  Carolinum  College  in  Brunswick, 
born  at  Peine,  near  Hanover,  in  1782  ; long 


tutor  in  the  Fellenberg  Institution  at  Hofwyl  in 
the  Canton  of  Berne  ; died  at  Brunswick,  April 
6,  1849.  He  wrote  Lehrbuch  der  sEsthetik 
(Brunswick,  1827),  in  which  he  applied  Herhart’s 
philosophical  theory  to  music  ; and  was  the 
author  of  the  preface  to  the  excellent  edition  of 
J.  8.  Bach's  instrumental  compositions,  edited  by 
himself  and  Roitzsch,  and  published  by  Peters  of 
Leipzig.  This  work  has  made  his  name  familiar 
to  many  in  England. 

His  son  Wolfgang  Robert,  born  May  4, 
1810,  at  Hofwyl,  studied  at  Brunswick  and 
Leipzig,  was  also  an  enthusiastic  amateur,  and 
an  ardent  admirer  of  Meyerbeers  * Huguenots ' 
and  the  later  works  of  Berlioz.  He  was  teacher 
of  literature  at  the  Military  School  of  Brunswick 
from  1840  to  1847.  He  wrote  ‘ Das  Musikfest, 
oder  die  Beethovener  ’(1838  and  1841) ; ‘ Ritter 
Berlioz  in  Braunschweig’  (1843);  ‘Die  Ojier 
der  Gegcnwart’  (1847);  and  two  dramas, 
‘ Robespierre  ’ and  ‘Die  Girondisten,’  to  which 
Litolif  composed  overtures.  He  died  at  Bruns- 
wick, Oct.  17,  1868.  f.  o. 

GRIESBACH,  John  Henry,  born  at  Wind- 
sor, June  20,  1798,  was  eldest  son  of  Justin 
Christian  Griesbach,  violoncellist  in  Queen  Char- 
lotte’s band,  and  nephew  to  Friedrich  Griesbach, 
the  oboe  player.  He  studied  music  under  his 
uncle,  George  Leopold  Jacob  Griesbach,  and  at 
twelve  years  of  age  was  appointed  violoncellist  in 
the  Queen’s  band.  Ho  then  studied  for  some 
years  under  Kalkbrenner.  On  the  breaking  up  of 
Queen  Charlotte’s  band  at  her  death  he  came  to 
London  and  appeared  at  concerts  as  a pianist. 
In  1822  ho  composed  a symphony  and  a capriocio 
for  pianoforte  and  orchestra,  and  shortly  after- 
wards a second  symphony  for  the  Philharmonic 
Society.  Although  he  was  after  this  time  prin- 
cipally engaged  in  tuition  he  found  time  to  pro- 
duce numerous  compositions  of  various  kinds, 
and  also  to  attain  to  no  mean  skill  in  astron- 
omy, painting  in  water-colours,  entomology,  and 
mathematics.  His  principal  compositions  were 
‘ Belshazzar’s  Feast,’  an  oratorio,  written  in  1835 
with  a view'  to  stage  representation,  but  such 
performances  being  interdicted  lie  some  years 
afterwards  remodelled  the  work,  and  it  was  j>er- 
formed,  under  the  title  of 1 Daniel,’  by  the  Sacred 
Harmonic  Society  on  June  80,  1854  ; Overture 
and  Music  to  Shakespeare's  ‘ Tempest  ’ ; * James 
the  First,  or,  The  Royal  Captive,  ’ oj»eretta  ; ‘ The 
Goldsmith  of  West  Cheap,’  o)>cra  ; * Eblis,  ’ opera 
(unfinished);  * Raby  Ruins,’  musical  drama; 
several  overtures  and  other  instrumental  pieces, 
anthems,  songs,  cantatas,  etc.  He  also  wrote 
An  Analysis  of  Musical  Sounds  (published), 
and  The  Fundamental  Elements  of  Counter - 
point,  The  Acoustic  Laws  of  Harmony , and 
Tables  shearing  the  Variations  of  Musical  Fitch 
from  the  time  of  Handel  to  1859  (unpublished). 
He  was  fourteen  times  a director  of  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society.  He  died  at  Kensington, 
Jan.  9,  1875.  w.  u.  h. 
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GRIESINGER,  Geo  nr;  August,  deserves  a 
•word  of  grateful  mention  for  his  charming  little 
work  on  Haydn — Biographische  Noiizen  iiber 
Joseph  Haydn  (126  pages)— which  was  originally 
communicated  to  the  Allg.  Mitsik.  Zcitung  from 
July  to  Sept.  1809,  and  then  published  by 
Breitkopf  & Hiirtel  in  1810.  Griesinger  was  a 
* Legations- Rath  * of  the  Saxon  government,  and 
possibly  attached  to  the  embassy  at  Vienna.  At 
any  rate  he  was  on  intimate  terms  with  Haydn 
for  the  last  ten  years  of  the  life  of  the  latter,  and 
he  claims  to  report  directly  from  his  lips,  often 
in  his  very  words.  His  work  was  used  by 
Framery  for  his  Notice  sur  Haydn  (Paris,  1810), 
but  Griesinger  complains  that  his  statements 
have  often  been  widely  departed  from,  and  in 
one  case  an  absolute  invention  introduced. 

Whether  he  was  the  same  Griesinger  who 
founded  singing  societies  and  public  concerts  in 
Stuttgart  ten  or  twelve  years  after  Haydn’s  death, 
is  not  apparent.  He  died  in  Leipzig,  April  27, 
1828.  g. 

GRIFFIN,  George  Eugene,  pianist  and  com- 
poser, was  born  in  London,  Jan.  8,  1781.  At 
sixteen  years  of  age  he  made  his  first  appearance 
as  a composer  by  the  production  of  a concerto  for 
pianoforte  and  orchestra,  in  which  the  melody 
of  ‘ The  Blue  Bell  of  Scotland  * was  introduced. 
He  next  published  a pf.  sonata,  with  ad  libi- 
tum violin,  and  an  4 Ode  to  Charity,’  inscribed 
to  the  supporters  of  the  Patriotic  Fund,  and 
published  in  1806.  His  remaining  com  posit  ions, 
with  the  exception  of  three  quartets  for  stringed 
instruments,  were  all  for  the  pianoforte,  either 
alone  or  in  conjunction  with  other  instruments. 
They  comprise  two  concertos  for  pf.  and  or- 
chestra ; a quartet  for  pianoforte  and  strings  ; 
four  sonatas  ; five  divertimentos  ; four  rondos  ; 
aix  marches  ; six  airs  ; a capriccio  ; an  introduc- 
tion to  an  arrangement  of  the  military  movement 
from  Haydn’s  twelfth  symphony  ; and  two  sets 
of  quadrilles.  Griffin  was  one  of  the  original 
members  of  the  Philharmonic  Society.  One  of 
his  string  quartets  was  given  by  that  body  on 
Feb.  28, 1814,  and  his  pf.  quartet  on  April  14, 
1817,  he  himself  playing  the  piano  jiart.  Griilin 
was  stricken  with  mortal  illness  whilst  attending 
one  of  the  society’s  concerts,  and  died  a few  days 
afterwards  in  May  1863.  His  compositions  were 
formed  uj*on  classical  models,  and  were  esteemed 
in  their  day,  although  now  forgotten.  w.  n.  H. 

GRIFFIN, Thomas, an  organ-builder, in  1741 
erected  an  organ  in  St.  Helen’s,  Bishopsgatc,  and 
engaged  1 to  play  himself  or  provide  an  organist.' 
He  also  built  organs  in  other  City  churches  ; in 
St.  Mildred,  Bread  Street,  1744  ; St.  John's, 
Westminster  ; St.  George’s,  Botolph  Lane  ; St. 
Paul's,  Deptford  ; St.  Margaret  Pattens,  1749  ; 
and  St.  Michael  Bassishaw,  1762.  On  Jan.  11, 
1763  (being  then  a Common  Councilman  for 
Langboum  Ward  and  one  of  the  Gresham  Com- 
mittee), he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Music  iu 
Gresham  College  in  the  room  of  Charles  Gardner, 


deceased.  He  seems  to  have  been  totally  incap- 
able of  performing  the  duties  of  the  office,  since 
we  learn  from  a contemporary  newspaper  that 
on  Jan.  29,  1763,  the  day  appointed  for  his  first 
lecture,  John  Potter,  who  had  acted  as  deputy 
to  his  predecessor,  apjieared  to  lecture  for  him, 
but  the  audience  refused  to  hear  him,  and  com- 
pelled him  to  retire;  that  on  Feb.  12  following, 
Griffin  himself  appeared,  ajiologiscd  for  his  ab- 
sence on  Jan.  29,  which  he  assured  the  audience 
was  owing  solely  to  his  not  having  had  sufficient 
time  to  preparo  a proper  lecture,  and  then  retired 
without  saying  more  ; and  that  he  soon  after- 
wards delivered  a lecture,  which  lasted  eleven 
minutes,  in  an  almost  inaudible  tone  of  voice. 
He  died  in  1771.  Hawkins  asserts  him  to  have 
been  a barber.  He  was  more  probably  of  the 
Barber-Surgeons’  Company.  w.  H.  H. 

GRIFFITH,  Frederick,  distinguished  flute 
player,  was  born  at  Swansea,  on  Nov.  12,  1867, 
and  Itegan  very  early  to  practise  his  instrument. 
At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  gained  a prize  given 
for  the  best  performance  on  the  piccolo  at  the 
National  Eisteddfod  at  Merthyr  Tydfil.  A series 
of  subsequent  successes,  particularly  that  at 
Cardiff,  where  he  won  the  prize  for  the  best 
performance  on  any  instrument,  attracted  wider 
public  notice,  witli  the  result  that  Griffith  entered 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  and  studied  for 
four  years,  until  1891,  under  Olaf  Svendscn. 
Next  he  went  to  Paris  to  study  under  Paul 
Taffanel,  and  on  his  return  to  London  he  gave 
a number  of  recitals  and  became  director  of  the 
Wind-Instrument  Chamber  Music  Society.  In 
addition  to  some  five -and -twenty  or  more 
recitals  Griffith  has  made  many  tours,  notably 
in  the  English  provinces,  with  Mme.  Melba’s 
party;  and,  in  1902,  with  the  same  party  again 
through  the  Australasian  Colonies.  He  was  first 
flute  in  the  orchestra  which  played  during  the 
performances  of  Sullivan’s  Ivanhoet  and  iu  1895 
was  appointed  to  a similar  post  at  the  Royal 
Oi>era,  Covent  Garden.  At  the  present  time 
(1905)  he  is  professor  of  the  flute  at  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music.  Griffith  has  a beautiful, 
unforced  tone  and  a command  of  technique  fully 
up  to  the  very  high  modem  standard.  He  has 
issued  a volume  of  biographies  of  Notable  Welsh 
Musicians  (1896).  R.  H.  L. 

GRIMALDI.  See  Nicomni. 

GRIMM,  Julius  Otto,  German  pianist  and 
composer  of  sonic  note  ; born  March  6,  1827, 
at  Pernau  in  Livonia ; was  a pupil  of  the 
Conservatorium  of  Leipzig.  When  Grimm 
had  finished  the  course  of  instruction  there, 
he  found  employment  at  Gottingen,  and  was 
ap{K>intcd  iu  1860  conductor  of  the  Ciioilieu- 
verein  at  Munster  in  Westphalia,  where  he  was 
made  director  of  the  Musical  Academy  in  1878. 
He  published  pieces  for  the  pianoforte,  songs, 
and  a few  orchestral  compositions,  of  which 
latter  his  4 Suite  in  canon-form  ’ for  stringed 
orchestra  made  tho  round  of  German  concert- 
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rooms  successfully,  and  in  point  of  clever  work- 
manship deserved  all  the  praise  it  met  with. 
[A  symphony  in  D minor  and  a choral  and  or- 
chestral ode,  4 An  die  Musik,’  deserve  mention. 
Grimm  died  at  Munster  on  Dec.  7,  1903.]  E.  D. 

GRISAR,  Albert,  boru  at  Antwerp,  Dec. 
26,  1808,  was  intended  for  commerce,  and  with 
that  view  was  placed  in  a house  of  business  at 
Liverpool.  The  love  of  music  was,  however, 
too  strong  in  him,  and  after  a few  struggles 
with  his  family  he  ran  away  to  Paris,  and 
reached  it  only  a day  or  two  before  the  Revolu- 
tion of  July  1830.  He  began  to  study  under 
Reicha,  but  the  Revolution  spread  to  Belgium, 
and  Grisar  was  obliged  to  join  his  family  in 
Antwerp.  His  first  public  success  was  ‘ Le 
Manage  impossible  ’ at  Brussels  in  the  spring  of 
1833.  It  attracted  the  attention  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  procured  him  a grant  of  1200  francs 
towards  the  completion  of  his  musical  education. 
Ho  returned  to  Paris  and  henceforward  gave 
himself  up  almost  entirely  to  the  theatre.  His 
first  appearance  there  was  at  the  Opera  Comique 
with  4 Sarah  ’ (1836),  followed  by  ‘ L'an  1000’ 
(1837);  4 La  Suisse  it  Trianon  ’ (Varies,  1838); 
‘ I July  Melvill  ’ and  1 L'Eau  merveilleuse  ’ (with 
Flotow,  1 838  and  1 839)  ; 4 Le  Naufrage*  (1839)  ; 
4 Les  Travestissements  ’ (Op^ra  Comique,  1 840) ; 
1 L'Opera  a la  Cour’  (with  Boieldieu,  1840). 
Though  not  unsuccessful  he  was  dissatisfied  with 
himself,  and  in  1840  went  to  Naples  to  study 
composition  under  Mercadante  ; and  there  he 
remained  for  several  years.  In  1848  he  was 
again  in  Paris,  and  did  not  leave  it  till  his 
death,  which  took  place  at  Asnieres  on  June 
15,  1869.  Nineteen  of  his  comic  operas  were 
produced  on  the  stage,  and  a dozen  more  re- 
mained unperformed.  A complete  list  will  be 
found  in  Pougin’s  supplement  to  F^tis.  The  most 
important  are  the  following  : — ‘GillesRavisseur’ 
(1848),  4 Les  Porcherons’  (1850),  * Bon  soir, 
Monsieur  Pantalon'  (1851),  4 Le  Carillonneur 
de  Bruges’  (1852),  4 Les  Amours  du  Diable ' 
(1853),  ‘Le  Chien  du  Jardinier ' (1855), 
‘Voyage  autour  do  ina  Chambre’  (1859),  4 Ia 
Ohatte  merveilleuse’  (1862),  4 Begaiements 
d’amour ' (1864),  4 Douse  innocents'  (1865). 
He  also  published  more  than  fifty  melodies  and 
romances.  His  statue,  by  Brackeleer,  is  in  the 
vestibule  of  the  Antwerp  Theatre,  and  a life 
of  him  by  Pongin  was  published  by  Hachette. 
With  the  Parisians  he  was  a great  favourite. 

4 A charming,  delicate,  natural  musician,  several 
of  whose  works  will  remain  to  attest  the  rare 
excellence  of  his  talent’  is  the  judgment  of  a 
French  critic  in  the  Mtnestrel.  On  an  English* 
man,  however — and  one  who  knew  him  and 
liked  him — he  made  a different  impression  ; 
4 His  music/  says  Chorley,  4 leaves  not  the 
slightest  trace  on  the  memory.  I cannot  recall 
from  the  whole  list  a melody,  a touch  of  instru- 
mental novelty,  an  indication  of  character  or 
local  colour.’  Chouquet  (Musiquc  Dramatiquc, 


p.  286),  while  praising  his  fresh  and  graceful 
melody  and  his  sympathy  with  the  scene  and 
the  situation,  will  not  allow  him  a place  above 
the  second  rank.  G. 

GRISI,  Giulia.  This  famous  operatic  singer, 
daughter  of  Gaetano  Grisi,  an  officer  of  engineers 
under  Napoleon,  was  bom  at  Milan,  July  28, 
1811.  She  belonged  to  a family  of  artists.  Her 
maternal  aunt  was  the  celebrated  Grassiui  ; 
her  eldest  sister,  Giuditta  (bom  at  Milan,  July 
28,  1805,  died  May  1,  1840),  was  a singer  of 
high  merit ; and  her  cousin,  Carlotta  Grisi, 
originally  educated  as  a singer,  became,  under 
the  tuition  of  Perrot,  the  moat  charming  dancer  of 
her  time.  Probably  her  mother,  like  the  rest  of 
the  family,  had  before  marriage  made  music  her 
profession.  If  so,  with  a soldier  for  a father  and 
a singer  for  a mother,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
future  4 dramatic  soprano  ’ came  indeed  of  suit- 
able parentage.  Her  earliest  instructors  were 
successively  her  sister  Giuditta  ; Filippo  Celli, 
afterwards  resident  professor  iu  Loudon ; Madame 
Boccabadati  ; and  Guglie!mi,son  of  the  composer 
of  that  name.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  she  made 
her  first  appearance  in  public  as  Emma  in  Ros- 
sini’s ‘Zelmira.’  In  1830  Mr.  C.  C.  Greville 
saw  her  at  Florence  with  David  iu  4 Ricciardo,’ 
and  says,  4 She  is  like  Pasta  in  face  and  figure, 
hut  much  haudsomer.  She  is  only  eighteen.’ 
Rossini  took  a great  interest  in  the  young  and 
promising  Giulietta,  for  whom  ho  predicted  a 
brilliant  future.  4 Youth,  uncommon  personal 
attractions,  a beautiful  voice,  and  indications 
already  of  that  stage  talent  afterwards  so  re- 
markably developed,  combined,’  says  one  who 
8{>eaks  with  authority  on  the  subject,  4 to  ob- 
tain a reception  for  their  possessor  more  hearty 
and  more  unanimously  favourable  than  often 
falls  to  the  lot  of  a debutante.’  One  of  Giulia’s 
warmest  admirers  was  Bellini,  who,  composing 
at  Milan  the  opera  of  4 Nonna’  for  Pasta,  re- 
cognised in  the  young  artist  all  the  qualifica- 
tions for  a perfect  Adalgisa.  Strangely  enough, 
when  the  ojiera  was  first  brought  out,  the 
first  act  proved  almost  a fiasco  ; and  it  was  not 
until  the  duct  for  Norma  and  Adalgisa  in 
the  second  act  that  the  audience  began  to 
applaud.  Dissatisfied  with  her  engagement  at 
Milan,  and  unable  to  get  herself  released  from  it 
by  ordinary  means,  the  impulsive  Giulia  took  to 
flight,  and  escaping  across  the  frontier  readied 
Paris,  where  she  found  her  aunt,  Madame  Gras- 
sini,  her  sister  Giuditta,  and  Rossini,  - at  that 
time  artistic  director  of  the  Theatre  des  Italiens. 
She  had  no  trouble  in  obtaining  an  engage- 
ment. Rossini,  who  had  not  forgotten  her  per- 
formance in  4 Zelmira,’  offered  her  the  |>art  of 
Semiramide  in  his  own  admirable  opera  of  that 
name  ; and  ill  1832  Grisi  made  her  first  appear- 
ance at  the  Italian  Opera  of  Paris  in  the 
character  of  the  Assyrian  Queen,  Mile.  Eckerlin 
representing  Arsace,  and  Signor  Tamburini 
Assur.  Nothing  could  have  been  more  perfect 
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than  Grisi’s  success  ; and  for  sixteen  consecutive 
years,  from  1832  to  1849,  she  was  engaged 
and  re  engaged  at  the  Theatre  dcs  I ta liens.  She 
passed  the  winter  of  1833  at  Venice,  where  Bellini, 
in  1830,  had  written  and  produced  ‘1  Capuleti 
ed  1 Montccchi ' for  the  two  sisters,  Giuditta  and 
Giulia.  She  did  not  visit  London  until  1834, 
where  she  made  her  first  apjic&rance,  amid 
general  admiration,  as  Ninetta  in  ‘ La  Gazza 
Ladra*  (April  8).  Her  first  great  London 
success,  however,  was  achieved  in  the  part  of 
Anna  Bolcna.  The  chief  characters  in  this 
work — which  Donizetti  had  written  for  Galli, 
Rubini,  and  Pasta — becamo  identified  in  London 
with  Lablache,  Rubini,  and  Grisi.  On  the 
occasion  of  her  first  appearauce  in  London,  the 
Times  critic  described  her  voice  as  a ‘pure, 
brilliant,  powerful,  flexible  soprano  . . . one 
of  the  finest  wo  ever  heard.’  ‘As  an  actress,’ 
added  the  writer,  ‘ Mdlle.  Grisi  exhibits  dis- 
criminative powers  of  no  common  order.’  When 
she  undertook  the  part  of  Semiramide,  at  the 
King's  Theatre,  it  was  said  by  every  one  that 
Pasta  having  now  retired,  her  only  successor 
was  Grisi.  In  the  year  1835  Bellini  wrote 
* I Puritani  ’ for  Grisi,  Rubini,  Tamburini,  and 
Lablache  ; that  memorable  operatic  quartet  of 
which  she  was  the  last  survivor.  It  is  true 
that  after  Rubini  had  been  replaced  by  Mario 
the  quartet  was  still  incomparable  ; and  it  was 
for  the  new  combination — Grisi,  Mario,  Tam- 
burini, and  Lablache — that  Donizetti,  in  1843, 
composed  ‘Don  Pasquale.*  ‘Don  Pasquale,’ 
like  * Anna  Bolena,’  visited  London  and  soon 
became  naturalised  ; and  year  after  year  the 
Mario  quartet,  like  the  Rubini  quartet,  spent 
the  w inter  in  Paris,  the  summer  in  London. 

When,  in  1846,  Mr.  Lumley’s  company  was 
broken  up  by  the  sudden  departure  of  his  prin- 
cipal singers,  together  with  Mr.  Costa,  and  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  orchestra,  the  second  of  the  great 
quartets  came  to  an  end.  It  struggled  on  for  a 
time  in  the  reduced  form  of  a trio  : Grisi,  Mario, 
and  Tamburini,  without  Lablache.  Then  the 
trio  became  a duct ; but  Grisi  and  Mario  still 
sang  the  duo  concerianU  which  Donizetti  had 
written  for  them  in  ‘ Don  Pasquale,’  as  no  other 
singers  could  sing  it.  They  were  still  * the  rose 
and  the  nightingale’  of  Heine's  Parisian  letters, 
‘the  rose  the  nightingale  among  flowers,  the 
nightingale  the  rose  among  birds.’  N.  P. 
Willis  had  heard  Grisi  in  London  in  the  year 
1834,  and,  os  he  tells  us  in  his  Pcncillings  by 
the  /Pay,  did  not  much  like  her.  On  the  other 
hand,  Heine  heard  her  in  Paris  in  the  year  1840, 
and,  as  he  assures  us  in  his  ZuUtia,  liked  her 
very  much.  The  unbounded  admiration  of  the 
German  poet  would  probably  have  consoled 
Madame  Grisi,  if  she  had  ever  troubled  herself 
about  the  matter,  for  the  very  limited  admira- 
tion expressed  for  her  by  the  American  prose- 
writer. 

From  the  year  1834,  when  she  made  her  debut 


at  the  King’s  Theatre,  London,  until  the  year 
1861,  when  she  retired  from  the  Royal  Italian 
Opera,  Madame  Grisi  only  missed  one  season 
in  London — that  of  1842.  And  it  was  a rare 
thing  indeed  when  she  was  engaged  that  illness 
or  any  other  cause  prevented  her  from  appear- 
ing. She  seldom  disappointed  the  public  by  her 
absence  ; and  never,  when  she  was  present,  by 
her  singing.  There  is  some  significance  in  styling 
such  vocalists  ‘robust,*  for  there  arc  robust 
sopranos  as  there  are  robust  tenors.  Indeed  no 
one  who  has  not  really  a robust  constitution 
could  stand  the  wear  and  tear  which  are  the 
indispensable  acconif>animents — which  form,  one 
might  almost  say,  the  very  substance — of  the 
life  of  a great  singer.  In  the  year  1854  she 
made  an  artistic  tour  in  the  United  States,  in 
company  with  Mario.  In  1859  she  accepted 
an  engagement  at  Madrid,  which  was  not  suc- 
cessful, and  was  rapidly  broken  off.  In  1861 
she  signed  an  agreement  with  Mr.  Gye  binding 
her  not  to  appear  again  in  public  within  a term 
of  five  years.  Mr.  Gyo  thought,  no  doubt, 
that  in  this  case  five  years  were  as  good  as  fifty. 
But  ho  had  reckoned  without  his  prima  donna, 
who,  in  the  year  1866,  to  the  regret  of  her 
friends,  and  to  the  astonishment  of  every  one, 
came  out  at  Her  Majesty’s  Theatre  in  her  old 
part  of  Lucrczia.  After  that  Madame  Grisi 
still  continued  from  time  to  time  to  sing  at 
concerts,  and  as  a concert  singer  gained  much 
and  deserved  applause.  She  had  for  years  made 
London  her  headquarters,  and  on  leaving  it  in 
1869  to  pay  a visit  to  Berlin  had  no  intention 
of  not  returning  to  the  capital  where  she  had 
obtained  her  greatest  and  most  prolonged  suc- 
cesses. She  did  not,  however,  return.  Inflam- 
mation of  the  lungs  seized  her,  and  after  a short 
attack  she  died  at  the  Hfltel  du  Nord,  Berlin, 
on  Nov.  29,  1869.  Her  artistic  life  had 
lasted  about  thirty-five  years  ; aud  considering 
that  fact,  and  the  vigorous  constitution  which 
such  a fact  indicates,  it  may  safely  be  inferred 
that  but  for  the  accident  of  a severe  cold,  which 
appears  to  have  been  neglected,  she  would  have 
lived  to  something  like  the  age  attained  by  so 
many  distinguished  members  of  the  profession 
to  which  she  belonged,  and  of  which  for  an 
unusually  long  period  she  formed  one  of  the 
brightest  ornaments. 

Grisi  was  married  on  April  24,  1836,  to 
Count  de  Melcy,  but  the  union  was  not  a happy 
one,  and  was  dissolved  by  law'.  I^ater  on  she 
was  again  married  to  Mario,  by  whom  she  had 
three  daughters.  H.  s.  e. 

GROSSE  CAISSE  and  GROSSE  TROMMEL 
arc  respectively  the  French  and  German  terms 
for  the  bass  drum.  [Drum,  3.]  v.  he  p. 

GROSSI.  See  Si  face,  and  Yiadaka. 

GROSSO.  Italian  for  ‘great.’  The  ‘Con- 
certo Grosso*  of  the  first  half  of  the  1 8 th  century, 
said  to  have  been  invented  by  Torelli  in  1709, 
was  a piece  for  a combination  of  several  solo 
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instruments  with  the  full  band.  Thus  Corelli’s 
Concerti  Croesi  (op.  6)  are  described  in  the  title 
as  ‘ con  duoi  violini  e violoncello  di  concertino 
obligato,  e duoi  altri  violini  viola  e basso  di  con* 
certo  grosso,  ad  arbitrio  che  si  potranno  radop- 
piare. ' The  same  is  the  case  with  Handel's 
‘twelve  Grand  Concertos,'  which  are  for  two 
solo  violins  and  a violoncello,  accompanied  by 
and  alternating  with  a band  of  two  violins,  viola, 
violoncello,  and  bass.  The  piece  contained  four, 
live,  or  six  movements  of  different  tempo,  one 
being  usually  a fugue  and  one  a dance,  and  all  in 
the  same  key.  It  is  worth  mentioning  that  J.  C. 
Bach  occasionally  puts  a middle  movement  in 
the  key  of  the  dominant. 

The  name  does  not  occur  in  the  works  of  either 
Haydn  or  Mozart.  It  was  probably  last  used 
by  Gemiuiaui,  who,  before  his  death  in  1762, 
arranged  Corelli’s  solos  as  Concerti  Grossi.  c. 

GROSSVATER-TANZ,  1 grandfather-dance.’ 
A curious  old  German  family-dance  of  the  17th 
century,  which  was  greatly  in  vogue  at  weddings, 
Spohr  had  to  introduce  it  into  the  Festival  march 
which  he  wrote  by  command  for  the  marriage  of 
Princess  Marie  of  Hesse  with  the  Duko  of  Saxe 
Meiningen  in  1825  {Mlbstbiog.  ii.  165).  It  con- 
sisted of  three  parts,  the  lirst  of  which  was  an 
andante  in  triple  time,  sung  to  the  words 

Und  aU  der  Oroasvator  di©  Groasmutter  nahm. 

Da  war  der  Grossvater  ein  Brautigam, 

to  which  succeeded  two  quick  phrases  in  2-4 
time — 


Andante. 


As  this  dance  usually  concluded  an  evening,  it 
was  also  called  the  * Kehraus’  (clear-out).  Its 
chief  musical  interest  arises  from  the  fact  that 
it  is  the  ‘air  of  the  17th  century,’  used  by 
Schumann  in  his  ‘ Carnaval ' to  represent  the 
flying  ‘ Philistines  ’ in  the  * March  of  the  Davids- 
bundler.*  He  also  uses  it  in  the  finale  of  his 
‘ PapUlous,’  op.  2.  E.  p. 

GROUND  BASS  (Ital.  Ixisso  ostinato).  The 
most  obvious  and  easily  realisable  means  of 
arriving  at  symmetry  and  proportion  in  musical 
works  is  by  repetition,  and  a large  proportion 
of  the  earliest  attempts  in  this  direction  took 
the  safe  side  of  making  the  symmetry  altsolute 
by  relocating  the  same  thing  over  and  over  again 
in  the  form  of  variations  ; and  of  this  order  of 
form  a Ground  Bass,  which  consisted  of  constant 
repetition  of  a phrase  in  the  Bass  with  varied 
figures  and  harmonies  above  it,  is  a sub-order. 
At  an  early  {>criod  of  Modern  Music  this  was  a 


very  popular  device,  resorted  to  alike  by  Italians, 
suchasCarissimi  and  Astorga,  and  by  our  English 
Purcell.  In  the  works  of  Purcell  there  are  a 
great  number  of  examples,  both  in  his  songs  in 
the  ‘Orpheus  Britannicus,’  and  in  lib  dramatic 
works,  as  in  the  ‘Dido  and  ACncas,’  in  which, 
though  not  a lengthy  work,  there  are  three  songs 
on  a Ground  Bass  ; the  best  of  which,  * When  I 
am  laid  in  earth,’  has  often  been  pointed  out  as 
a fine  example.  An  expansion  of  the  idea  was 
also  adopted  by  him  in  tho  ‘ Music  before  the 
play  ’ of  King  Arthur,  in  which  the  figure  after 
being  repeated  many  times  in  the  bass  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  upper  parts,  and  also  treated  by 
inversion.  Bach  and  Handel  both  made  use  of 
the  same  device  ; the  former  in  his  Passacaglia 
for  Clavier  with  Pedals,  and  the  1 Crucifixus  ’ 
of  his  Mass  in  B minor  and  the  latter  in  his 
Choruses  ‘ Envy,  eldest-boni  of  Hell  ’ in  ‘ Saul,’ 
and  ‘0  Baal,  monarch  of  the  skies  ’ in  ‘Deborah.’ 
In  modern  times  Brahms  ha3  produced  a fine 
example  in  the  Finale  to  the  Variations  on  a 
Theme  of  Haydn  in  Bfr  for  orchestra.  The  finale 
of  his  fourth  symphony,  in  E minor,  is  a monu- 
mental example  of  a Ground  Bass  that  U not 
absolutely  strict 

At  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  century  Ground 
Basses  were  know  n by  the  names  of  their  authors, 
as  ‘ Farinell’s  Ground,’  4 Purcell’s  Ground,'  etc., 
and  extemporising  on  a Ground  Boss  was  a very 
popular  amusement  with  musicians.  Christopher 
Sympson’s  ‘Chelys  Minuritionum,  or  Division 
Viol’  (1665),  was  intended  to  teach  the  practice, 
which  he  describes  as  follows — ‘Diminution  or 
division  to  a Ground  b tho  breaking  cither  of 
the  bass  or  of  any  higher  part  that  is  applicable 
thereto.  The  manner  of  expressing  it  is  thus  : — 

‘ A Ground,  subject,  or  bass,  call  it  what  you 
please,  is  pricked  doivn  in  two  several  pajMirs  ; 
one  for  him  who  is  to  play  the  ground  upon  an 
organ,  harpsichord,  or  what  other  instrument 
may  be  apt  for  that  purpose  ; the  other  for  him 
that  plays  upon  the  viol,  who  having  the  said 
ground  before  hia  eyes  as  his  theme  or  subject, 
plays  such  variety  of  descant,  or  division  in  con- 
cordance there  to  as  his  skill  and  present  invention 
do  then  suggest  unto  him.’ 

A long  extract  and  a specimen  of  a * Division 
on  a Ground  ’ are  given  in  Hawkins's  History , 
chap.  149.  c.  H.  n.  P. 

GROVE,  George,  writer  on  music,  first 
Director  of  tho  Royal  College  of  Music,  and  editor 
of  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  was  tiorn  on 
August  13,  1820,  at  Thurlow  Terrace,  Wands- 
worth Road.Clapham.  His  father,  ThomasGrove, 
came  of  a yeoman  stock,  long  resident  at  Penn, 
Buckinghamshire,  and  his  mother  was  a woman 
of  some  culture,  a lover  of  music,  and  a proficient 
amateur.  George  Grove  gained  his  first  schooling 
as  a weekly  boarder  at  an  establishment  on 
Clapham  Common.  Thence  he  migrated  to  the 

* Seeui  tiainpltnf  nfrmtnd  Imm*  nffour  m In  I mtoiilf.  Accompany- 
ing * ctttoti  7 lit  1.  by  Bach,  in  BpitU'*  Lift . Kii<1.  Lr.  Ui.  401. 
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school  started  at  Stockwell  by  the  Rev.  Charles 
Pritchard,  moving  with  the  headmaster,  in  1834, 
to  Clapham  Grammar  School.  In  1836  he  was 
articled  to  Alexander  Gordon,  a civil  engineer  in 
Fludyor  Street,  Westminster.  His  musical  edu- 
cation began  with  hearing  his  mother  play  from 
the  ‘ Messiah'  to  her  children  out  of  an  old  vocal 
score  with  voices  and  figured  bass  only.  From 
this  headvanced  to  Vincent  Novcllo'sFitzw'illiam 
Music  and  Bach’s  ‘Forty  Eight,’  and  though 
never  much  of  an  executaut  he  and  his  brother 
and  sisters  used  to  play  and  sing  a good  deal 
from  the  oratorios,  and  regularly  attended  the 
concerts  of  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society  in 
Exeter  Hall.  In  Feb.  1839  Grove  was  admitted 
graduate  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers, 
and  in  1840-41  worked  in  the  pattern  and 
fitting  shops  of  the  firm  of  Robert  Napier  on 
the  Broomielaw,  Glasgow.  Towards  the  close 
of  1841  he  was  sent  out  by  Gordon  to  act  as 
resident  engineer  during  the  erection  of  a cast- 
iron  lighthouse  on  Morant  Point,  Jamaica,  and 
after  a short  stay  in  England  was  despatched  on 
a similar  errand  to  Bermuda,  whence  he  returned 
in  August  1 846.  He  subsequently  served  under 
Robert  Stephenson  at  Chester  and  Bangor 
(during  the  erection  of  the  Britannia  tubular 
bridge  over  the  Menai  Straits),  and  while  at 
Chester  took  an  active  part  in  starting  a sing- 
ing class.  When  his  engagement  at  Bangor 
terminated  in  1849  Grove,  at  the  instigation 
of  Brunei,  Robert  Stephenson,  and  Sir  Charles 
Barr)',  stood  for  the  post  of  Secretary  to  the 
Society  of  Arts,  and  was  ap|>ointed  to  that  post 
in  March  1850,  continuing,  however,  to  practise 
as  an  engineer  for  a few  years  longer.  In 
1851  he  married  Miss  Harriet  Bradley,  daughter 
of  Rev.  Charles  Bradley,  and  sister  of  the  late 
Dean  of  Westminster.  As  Secretary  of  the 
Society  of  Arts,  Grove  was  brought  into  close 
contact  with  the  promoters  of  the  great  Exhibi- 
tion of  1851,  and  when  a company  was  formed 
to  re-erect  the  Exhibition  buildingsatSydenham, 
was  offered  the  Secretaryship  of  the  Crystal 
Palace,  moving  to  Sydenham  in  October  1852. 
His  association  with  James  Fergusson  and  an 
introduction  to  Stanley,  then  Canon  of  Canter- 
bury, turned  his  attention  to  Biblical  research, 
and  led  to  his  co-operating  with  William  Smith 
in  the  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  of  which  he  acted 
as  an  informal  sub -editor,  contributing  in  all 
upwards  of  800  pages  out  of  3154.  This  work 
occupied  the  bulk  of  his  leisure  for  nearly  seven 
years,  involved  two  visits  to  the  Holy  Land,  in 
1858  and  1861,  and  led,  as  a natural  corollary, 
to  the  establishment,  in  1865,  of  the  Palestine 
Exploration  Fund,  in  which  Grove  was  ‘ the  head 
and  front  of  the  whole  proceeding'  (Dean  Stanley 
at  Cambridge,  May  8,  1867).  But  he  contrived 
to  find  time  to  prosecute  his  musical  studies 
with  great  zeal  from  the  moment  of  his  settling 
in  London,  attending  concerts,  purchasing 
scores,  and  from  1854  onwards  taking  an  active 


part  in  the  organisation  of  the  musical  perform- 
ances at  the  Crystal  Palace.  The  famous  analy- 
tical programmes  grew  out  of  a suggestion  of  Mr. 
(now  Sir  August)  Manns,  who  had  become  chief 
conductor  of  the  orchestra  in  1855,  that  Grove 
should  contribute  a few  words  in  elucidation 
of  a memorial  programme  of  Mozart’s  music  in 
1856.  For  upwards  of  forty  seasons  Grove  con- 
tributed the  bulk  of  these  analytical  remarks 
to  the  programmes  of  the  Saturday  Concerts, 
those  of  the  works  of  Beethoven,  Mendelssohn, 
Schubert,  and  Schumann  being,  with  hardly  an 
exception,  from  his  pen.  The  analyses  of  the 
nine  symphonies  of  Beethoven  were  eventually 
expanded  into  the  volume  published  in  1896, 
but  he  rarely  allowed  any  of  these  commen- 
taries, which  can  be  reckoned  by  the  hundred,  to 
appear  twice  in  the  same  form.  His  researches 
at  home  or  abroad,  his  conversations  with 
musicians,  his  general  reading  were  constantly 
drawn  uj>on  to  supply  fresh  and  illuminative 
matter,  whether  in  the  shape  of  musical  or 
literary  parallels,  details  of  construction,  or 
anecdotic  reminiscences.  Grove  has  frankly 
admitted  that  he  had  forerunners  in  Thomson, 
the  Professor  of  Music  in  Edinburgh  in  1840, 
in  John  Ella,  John  Hullah,  and  Dr.  Wylde. 
But  Grove  brought  to  bear  on  his  task  an 
infectious  enthusiasm  as  wrell  as  a width  of 
culture  which  lent  his  commentaries  a peculiar 
charm  and  value.  There  have  been  better 
analyists,  anatomists,  and  dissectors  of  the 
organism  and  structure  of  the  classical  master- 
pieces ; there  has  never  been  so  suggestive  and 
stimulating  a commentator  upon  their  beauties. 
Grove's  intimate  association  with  Sir  Arthur 
Sullivan  dated  from  1862,  while  his  long  friend- 
ship with  Madame  Schumann  and  his  devoted 
championship  of  her  husband’s  compositions 
began  in  1863.  In  1867  he  made  his  memor- 
able journey  to  Vienna  in  company  with  Arthur 
Sullivan  (the  record  of  which  will  be  found  in  the 
appendix  to  Mr.  Arthur  Coleridge’s  translation 
of  Kreissle  von  Hellborn’s  Life  of  Schubert), 
which  resulted  in  the  discovery  at  Dr.  Schnei- 
der’s of  the  part-books  of  the  whole  of  the 
music  of  Rosamundc.  Here  also  he  laid  the 
foundation  of  his  long  friendship  with  C.  F. 
Pohl,  and  made  the  acquaintance  of  Brahms. 
In  May  1868  he  succeeded  Professor  David 
Masson  as  editor  of  Macmillan  s Magazine , a 
post  which  ho  retained  for  fifteen  years. 

Grove,  who  had  in  1860  contributed  to  the 
Times  the  first  detailed  account  of  tho  Ober- 
anunergau  Passion-play  which  appeared  in  the 
English  press,  wrote  from  Italy  in  1869  some 
remarkable  letters  on  the  alleged  miracle  of 
St.  Januarius  at  Naples  to  tho  Times  and  the 
Sfwiator , and  till  a very  few  years  before  his 
death  was  a constant  contributor  on  amultiplicity 
of  subjects,  mainly  musical,  to  these  and  other 
newspapers.  He  was  meantime  steadily  accumu- 
lating illustrative  material  relating  to  the 
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symphonies  of  Beethoven  and  Mendelssohn,  | 
steeping  himself  in  the  music  of  Schumann  and 
Schubert,  and  in  Sept.  1873  announced  to  his 
friends  that  he  had  resigned  the  secretaryship 
of  the  Crystal  Palace  in  order  to  edit  the 
Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians  for  Messrs. 
Macmillan.  Though  he  had  resigned  the  secre- 
taryship  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  Grove  maintained 
his  connection  by  joining  the  Board  of  Directors 
and  continuing  to  edit  the  programmes  of  the 
Saturday  Concerts.  On  June  29,  1875,  the 
honorary  degree  of  D.C.L.  was  conferred  by  the 
University  of  Durham,  on  * George  Grove,  the 
eminent  civil  engineer,  and  the  present  editor 
of  Macmillan* 8 Magazine,  for  the  great  services 
rendered  to  literature  by  his  writings  and  it  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  the  speech  of  Professor 
Farrar,  who  presented  him  for  his  degree,  laid 
stress  on  his  contributions  to  Biblical  research 
and  geography,  but  took  no  account  whatever  of 
his  services  to  music.  His  many-sidedness  was 
happily  hit  off  by  Robert  Browning  in  a private 
letter,  a few  months  later,  when  lie  calls  him 
‘Grove  the  Orientalist,  the  Schubertian,  the 
Literate  in  ordinary  and  extraordinary.’  In 
1876  he  found  time,  amid  his  work  on  the 
Dictionary,  to  write  an  admirable  Geography 
Primer  for  Messrs.  Macmillan's  series,  published 
in  Jan.  1877  ; and  in  1877  mot  Wagner  at  Mr. 
Dannreuther'8  house  in  Onne  Square,  besides 
assisting  toentertain  him  at  the  Atlienwum  Club. 
That  Grove  was  immensely  impressed  by  Wagner 
there  can  be  no  question,  but  to  the  end  of  his  life 
he  remained  in  imperfect  sympathy  with  the 
spirit  and  ethos  of  the  music  drama.  But  he  kept 
his  views  to  himself,  and  never  aired  them  in 
public.  Almost  the  only  time  he  ventured  to 
discuss  Wagner  in  public  was  when,  in  1887,  the 
Daily  Telegraph  had  noticed  a new  opera  pro- 
duced in  Pesth  and  moresuo  praised  thecomposer 
for  not  being  influenced  by  Wagner  : * He  seems 
to  his  credit  to  have  forgotten  Wagner’s  very 
existence.’  Grove  promptly  wrote  to  point  out 
that  this  was  incredible.  Whatever  Wagner’s 
faults,  ( that  he  has  mode  a revolution  in  the 
form  and  structure  of  opera  is  admitted  by  nine- 
tenths  of  the  musical  world.’ 

Inthe autumnof  1878  Grove  paid  a memorable 
visit  to  America  with  Dean  Stanley,  meeting 
Longfellow,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Emerson, 
Eliot,  and  other  leaders  of  thought,  visiting  most 
of  the  great  eastern  cities,  and  getting  a glimpse 
of  the  South  and  a run  through  Canada.  1879 
was  chiefly  devoted  to  accumulating  materials 
for  his  monograph  on  Mendelssohn,  and  in  the 
autumn  he  visited  Berlin  and  Leipzig  to  obtain 
first-hand  information  from  Mendelssohn’s  family 
and  friends.  The  first  volume  of  the  Dictionary, 
containing  Parts  i.-vi.,  had  been  published  in 
1879,  and  the  Part  containing  the  articlo  on 
Mendelssohn  appeared  in  Feb.  1 880.  In  July  of 
the  same  year  Grove  was  the  recipient  of  a very 
gratifying  testimonial  in  the  shape  of  a purse 


of  1000  guineas,  and  an  address  emphasising 
his  signal  services  rendered  to  Biblical  History 
and  Geography,  and  to  Music  and  Musical  Litera- 
ture. The  list  of  subscribers  contained  the  names 
of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York, 
Dean  Stanley,  Millais,  I/eighton,  Frederic  Harri- 
son, Arthur  Balfour,  Janies  Paget,  and  a host 
of  other  distinguished  men.  Archbishop  Tait 
presided  : Dean  Stanley  and  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan 
eulogised  Grove’s  services  to  Biblical  research 
and  Music  respectively.  The  gathering  was  a 
remarkable  testimony  to  Grove’s  versatility,  for, 
as  Dean  Bradley  said,  it  came  almost  as  a 
revelation  to  those  who  had  associated  him 
chiefly  w'ith  Biblical  research  or  literature  to  find 
him  appropriated  by  musicians  and  vice  versd. 
From  this  time  onward,  however,  his  energies 
were  steadily  concentrated  in  the  direction  of 
music.  He  was  already  hard  at  work  on  his 
article  on  Schubert,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1880 
jiaid  a social  visit  to  Vienna  to  gather  materials 
on  the  s])ot,  and  study  the  MSS.  in  the  possession 
of  the  Musikverein.  Here  he  renewed  his 
acquaintance  with  Brahms,  and  was  greatly  as- 
sisted in  his  researches  by  his  devoted  friend  C. 
F.  Pohl.  Schubert  proved  his  chief  interest  and 
anodyne  in  1881,  a year  saddened  for  Grove  by 
the  death  of  Dean  Stanley  ; and  in  the  autumn 
his  theory  of  the  lost  * Gastein  ’ symphony  took 
shape,  and  his  view's  were  embodied  iu  a com- 
munication to  the  Athcnceum  for  Nov.  19,  1881 
(p.  675).  The  theory  involved,  as  its  corollary, 
the  renumbering  of  the  C major  Symphony 
No.  10,  a course  invariably  followed  in  the 
programme-books  of  the  Crystal  Palace  concerts. 
Owing  to  the  entire  disappearance  of  the  score, 
and  the  continued  failure  of  all  eflbrts  to  bring 
it  to  light,  Grove’s  theory  still  remains  in  the 
category  of  hypothesis,  but  his  own  confidence 
in  the  accuracy  of  his  deductions  remained 
unshaken.  Meantime  the  movement  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Royal  College  of  Music  was 
rapidly  maturing.  A scheme  was  mooted  at  a 
meeting  held  at  Marlborough  House  in  1878  to 
effect  an  amalgamation  with  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Music  and  the  National  Training  School  of 
Music,  but  the  negotiations  fell  through,  so  far 
as  the  Royal  Academy  was  concerned.  The 
Training  School,  on  the  other  hand,  willingly  fell 
in  with  the  proposal,  and  in  1880  a draft  Charter 
was  completed,  for  which  the  Prince  of  Wales 
(now  King  Edward  VII.)  undertook  to  become 
]ietitioner  to  the  Privy  Council,  a special  feature 
of  the  proposed  institution  being  the  raising  of 
a fund  to  provide  not  only  for  the  education  but 
in  certain  cases  for  the  maintenance  of  those 
w'ho,  having  Bhown  themselves  by  competition 
worthy  of  such  advantages,  were  unable  to 
maintain  and  educate  themselves.  The  Prince 
of  Wales  accepted  the  Presidency  of  the  Council, 
and  the  late  Dukes  of  Coburg  (then  Ed  inburgh) 
and  Albany,  and  Prince  Christian  took  an  active 
part  in  the  movement.  Grove  in  July  1881  was 
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invited  to  join  the  Council  and  Executive  Com-  I 
mitteeof  the  proposed  college,  and  in  March  1882, 
at  the  special  request  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
undertook  the  post  of  organising  financial  secre- 
tary for  a period  of  six  months.  Into  this  cani- 
)Niign  he  threw  himself  with  the  utmost  energy, 
making  speeches,  delivering  addresses,  drafting 
circulars,  visiting  provincial  centres,  and  in 
short  leaving  no  stone  unturned  to  promote  the 
end  in  view'.  In  Feb.  1882,  at  a meeting 
convened  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  held  at 
St.  James’s  Palace,  the  scheme  was  formally 
launched.  In  the  next  fourteen  months  forty  - 
four  meetings  were  held  throughout  the  country, 
apart  from  several  held  at  the  Mansion  House. 
As  a result  of  these  efforts,  in  which  Grove, 
with  the  late  Mr.  George  Watson  as  his  efficient 
lieutenant,  took  a moat  energetic  part,  a large 
sum  of  money  was  raised,  and  the  promoters 
were  able  to  realise  a considerable  instalment 
of  this  plan,  by  founding  fifty  scholarships  for 
tuition,  several  of  which  included  maintenance. 

I n the  course  of  the  summer  of  1 882  the  director- 
ship was  offered  to  and  accepted  by  Grove,  who 
at  once  set  to  work  to  select  and  organise  his 
staff,  inducing  Madame  Lind -Goldschmidt  to 
emerge  from  her  retirement,  and  enlisting  the 
aid,  amongst  others,  of  0.  H.  H.  Parry,  Walter 
Parratt,  C.  V.  Stanford,  Ernst  Pauer,  Franklin 
Taylor,  and  Arabella  Goddard.  The  Royal 
College  of  Music  was  formally  opened  by  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  the  President  and  Founder,  on 
May  7,  1883,  the  ceremony,  which  was  attended 
by  Mr.  Gladstone,  then  Prime  Minister,  taking 
place  in  the  building  previously  occupied  by  the 
National  TrainingSchool  of  Music,  and  presented 
to  the  Prince  of  Wales  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Music  by  Sir  Charles  Froake. 
Four  days  earlier  Mr.  Gladstone  had  offered  the 
new  director  the  honour  of  knighthood,  in  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  sendees  he  had  rendered 
to  the  Art  of  Music  in  England,  and  in  announ- 
cing Grove’s  decoration  the  Prince  of  Wales 
alluded  to  him  as  one  who,  'eminent  in  general 
literature,  lias  specially  devoted  himself  to  the 
preparation  and  publication  of  a Dictionary  of 
Music,  and  has  earned  our  gratitude  by  the 
skill  and  success  with  which  he  has  worked  in 
the  difficult  task  of  organising  the  Royal  College.’ 
As  director  of  the  Royal  College  of  Music 
Grove  exercised  a remarkably  stimulating  and 
fruitful  influence  on  his  pupils.  Regarding 
himself  first  and  foremost  as  the  head  of  a family, 
he  exhibited  a truly  jvarental  interest  in  his 
young  charges.  Mere  ability  was  no  passport 
to  his  favour  ; science,  as  he  put  it,  is  not  every- 
thing, ‘life  is  better  than  efficiency,’  and  he 
was  quick  to  recognise  sterling  qualities  of 
character  though  unaccompanied  by  talent. 
Again  holding  firmly  that  the  arts  reacted  on 
each  other,  and  that  the  better  and  wider  a 
musician’s  education,  the  better  would  be  his 
work  in  music,  he  did  all  that  was  possible 


I to  W'iden  the  intellectual  range  of  his  students. 
In  conversation — for  ho  was  always  accessible — 
in  his  terminal  addresses,  on  which  he  s{»ent 
much  time  and  thought,  and  in  the  choice 
of  his  staff,  he  never  failed  to  exemplify  his 
belief  in  the  abiding  value  of  culture.  Thus 
he  constantly  urged  his  ‘children,’  as  ho  called 
them,  to  read  the  best  poetry  ; recommended, 
lent,  or  gave  them  books  ; and  insisted  on  the 
vital  importance  of  cultivating  some  intellectual 
interest  as  a resource  in  later  life.  It  was  truly 
said  of  him  tliat  few'  qualities  in  a student  ex- 
cited his  displeasure  more  than  a casual  manner, 
a slovenly  style,  and  above  all  want  of  reverence 
for  great  men.  ‘ His  smallest  piece  of  advice 
to  a student,’  says  Dr.  Walford  Davies,  ‘ was 
seasoned  with  what  some  great  man  did  or  said.  ’ 
He  had  his  drawbacks,  which  were  chiefly  duo 
to  the  defects  of  his  qualities.  He  was  too 
enthusiastic  always  to  consult  liis  dignity,  lie 
was  apt  to  be  irritated  by  trifles,  inqiatieut  of 
Philistinism,  and  inclined  to  confound  thought- 
less levity  with  disloyalty.  His  lack  of  sympathy 
with  athleticism  and  field  sports  was  a disadvan- 
tage in  dealing  with  young  men,  and  he  was  not 
able  to  conceal  a very  intelligible  preference  for 
instrumentalists  over  singers.  But  with  all 
deductions,  throughout  his  eleven  years*  tenure 
of  office,  he  exercised  a notable  and  salutary 
influence  on  the  best  of  the  students,  his  interest 
in  whom  was  by  no  means  bounded  by  his 
official  relations.  Throughout  his  directorship 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  inviting  select  parties  of 
pupils  to  the  Crystal  Palace  concerts,  where  he 
might  bo  seen,  Saturday  after  Saturday  through- 
out the  season,  in  his  scat  at  the  back  of  the 
gallery,  the  centre  of  a group  of  his  ‘children,’ 
with  a full  score  in  his  lap,  pointing  out  his 
favourite  passages,  and  leading  the  applause. 
Ho  also  enlisted  the  aid  of  generous  friends,  so 
that,  if  a deserving  pupil  was  in  need  of  rest  or 
change,  an  invitation  to  the  country  or  seaside 
was  generally  forthcoming. 

Grove’s  interest  in  music  outside  his  immediate 
official  duties  was  manifested  in  a variety  of 
ways, — by  frequent  contributions  to  the  press, 
by  attendance  at  concerts  and  festivals,  and  by 
writing  prefaces,  analytical  programmes,  etc. 
He  ba<l  been  specially  designated  by  Stanley  to 
write  his  Memoir,  but  was  obliged  to  abandon 
the  task  owing  to  his  other  engagements.  He 
found  time,  however,  to  compile  the  interesting 
‘History  of  a Phrase’  which  ap]>eared  in  the 
Musical  World  in  1887,  and  in  the  autumn  of 
1889  carried  out  a thorough  exploration  of  the 
villages  in  the  environs  of  Vienna  which  Beet- 
hoven frequented  in  the  summers  of  the  later 
years  of  his  life.  In  the  spring  of  1891  he  took 
an  active  part  in  resisting  the  pro|>osed  measure 
for  the  Registration  of  Teachers,  which  he 
considered  would  most  injuriously  affect  the 
operations  of  the  Royal  College  of  Music.  In 
the  autumn  of  the  same  year  he  initiated  the 
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scheme,  carried  out  by  Breitkopf  k Hartel 
( Times,  Sept.  15),  for  issuing  a facsimile  edition 
of  the  autograph  scores  of  Beethoven’s  Sym- 
phonies. To  the  special  Beethoven  number  of 
the  Musical  Times  (Doc.  1 5, 1892)  he  contributed 
an  interesting  j>apor  on  ‘The  Birds  in  the 
Pastoral  Symphony.’  Overwork  and  advancing 
years  had  now  begun  seriously  to  impair  Grove's 
health.  Visits  to  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan’s  villa 
near  Monte  Carlo  at  Christmas  1892  and  to 
Ragatz  in  Sept.  1893,  only  brought  him  tern- 
l>orary  relief,  and  consciousness  of  his  failing 
powers  impelled  him  in  Oct.  1894  to  resign 
his  directorship.  In  March  1896  ho  published 
his  valuable  and  illuminating  commentary  on 
Beethoven’s  Symphonies.  The  Scottish  Musical 
Review  for  June  1896  contains  a sketch  of  his 
old  friend,  Madame  Schumann,  and  his  con- 
tributions to  the  press  continued  to  the  close  of 
1897.  As  long  as  health  remained  he  showed 
the  liveliest  interest  in  the  welfare  of  his  old 
pupils,  and  attended  the  meetings  of  the  Royal 
College  Council.  Early  in  1899  his  strength 
began  to  fail,  and  he  passed  away  on  May  28, 
1900,  in  the  old  wooden  house  at  Sydenham 
which  he  had  inhabited  for  nearly  forty  years. 
He  is  buried  in  Ladywell  Cemetery,  Lewisham. 

Grove’s  achievements  are  all  the  more  remark- 
able when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  words  he  was  neither  a scholar,  a 
linguist,  nor  a musician.  These  limitations  he 
was  never  afraid  to  acknowledge,  — see  forexamplc 
the  preface  to  his  book  on  Beethoven’s  Sym- 
phonies,— and  he  freely  availed  himself  of  the 
best  expert  aid  to  supplement  his  own  shortcom- 
ings. As  ono  of  his  most  distinguished  pupils 
said  of  him,  4 he  taught  one  to  think  of  him  as 
pre-eminently  an  amateur , and  I am  inclined  to 
think  that  this  pre-eminence,  together  with  his 
human  kindness,  formed  his  best  qualification 
for  a great  professional  post..’  Though  ho  was 
4 no  executant  ’ he  never  missed  any  opportunity 
of  liearinggood  music ; his  memory  was  retentive, 
and  he  could  tind  his  way  well  enough  about  the 
full  score  of  a work  with  which  ho  was  familiar. 
As  a critic  he  was  hampered  by  his  temperament; 
he  hated  comparisons,  ‘ would  rather  love  than 
condemn  any  day  in  the  week,'  and  was  little 
concerned  with  niceties  of  technique  in  perform- 
ance. Where  he  shone  was  as  a commentator, 
interpreter,  or  eulogist ; in  the  words  of  one  of 
his  best  friends,  4 in  handling  the  great  poets 
or  musicians,  his  knowledge  of  their  outer  and 
inner  lives,  their  friends,  surroundings,  and 
general  circumstances,  together  with  his  minute, 
loving  study  of  every  line  and  note  of  their 
works,  gave  him  a clue  to  the  most  abstruse 
and  difficult  passages,  which  more  practical 
and  scientific  musicians  have  rarely  attained.’ 
Grove's  personal  devotion  to  his  musical  heroes 
was  quite  extraordinary.  He  came  to  regard 
them  as  companions  and  friends.  * Schubert  is 
my  existence,’  he  wrote  while  engaged  on  the 


article  in  this  Dictionary,  and  his  feeling  for 
Beethoven,  though  not  so  tender,  was  hardly  less 
strong.  Personally  G rove  was  a most  lovable 
and  delightful  man,  with  a genius  for  friendship 
with  young  and  old  alike,  and  for  utilising  all 
the  means  by  which  friendship  is  kept  in  good 
rejtair.  Before  concentrating  himself  on  music 
he  had  for  many  years  moved  in  the  mid-Btream 
of  culture,  he  had  travelled  widely,  found  timo 
to  read  everything  new  or  important  in  art  or 
letters,  and  reckoned  amongst  his  intimates  or 
acquaintances  a very  large  number  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  his  contemporaries.  It  was 
characteristic  of  the  man  that  he  was  always 
ready  to  communicate  and  impart  tho  treasures 
of  a mind  thus  richly  stored  to  those  who  needed 
it  most.  No  one  could  have  acted  more  con- 
scientiously in  accordance  with  the  advice 
he  gave  to  a young  friend  : 4 Get  all  the  educa- 
tion you  can,  and  never  fail  to  lend  a helping 
hand  to  anyone  who  needs  it.’  Of  his  energy  and 
versatility  a curiously  interesting  sketch  will 
be  found  in  the  chapter  on  Types  iu  H.  Taine’s 
Notts  sur  U Angleterre  (Paris,  Hachette,  edition 
deuxieme,  1872,  pp.  76-77).  Besides  the  dis- 
tinctions and  honours  already  mentioned  it 
may  be  added  that  Grove  was  made  a C.B.  in 
1894,  that  the  late  Duke  of  Coburg  decorated 
him  with  the  Cross  of  the  Order  of  Merit,  and 
that  the  University  of  Glasgow  conferred  on  him 
the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  On  his  retirement 
his  pupils  at  tho  Royal  College  presented  him 
with  his  bust  by  Mr.  Alfred  Gilbert,  R. A.,  which 
he  subsequently  gave  to  the  College.  Tho 
teachiug  staff  presented  him  with  his  portrait 
by  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Furse,  A.R.A.  Other 
portraits  of  him  were  painted  by  Henry  Phili|«, 
H.  A.  Olivier,  and  Felix  Moscheles.  A George 
Grove  Memorial  Scholarship  has  been  founded 
at  the  Royal  College  of  Music. 

Besides  the  works  already  mentioned  Grove 
translated  Guizot’s  lUudcs  sur  les  Beaux- Arts 
(1853),  and  contributed  a sketch  of  his  visit  to 
Nablus  to  Sir  Francis  Galton's  Vacation  Tourists 
and  Notes  of  Travel  in  1861  (Macmillan,  1862). 
He  also  wrote  Prefaces  to  Otto  Jahn’s  Life  of 
Mozart , Hansel's  Mendelssohn  Family , W.  S. 
Rockstro’s  Life  of  Handel , Novel lo’s  Short 
History  of  Cheap  Music,  Amy  Fay’s  Music  Study 
in  Germany , The.  Early  Letters  of  Schumann, 
translated  by  May  Herbert,  and  Mr.  F.  G. 
Edwards’s  History  of  Mendelssohns  ‘ Elijah .’ 
[For  tho  sources  of  the  above  information,  and 
for  further  particulars,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  Life  of  Sir  George  Grove,  by  C.  L.  Graves, 
Macmillan,  1904.1  c.  L.  o. 

GRUA,  a family  of  Italian  musicians  who 
were  renowned  in  Germany  in  the  18th  century, 
concerning  whoso  dates  very  little  seems  at 
present  to  be  known  with  certainty.  According 
to  tho  Quellen - Lexikon,  Carl  Luigi  Pietro 
Grua's  name  appears  in  the  list  of  the  court 
musicians  at  Dresden,  as  a male  alto,  iu  1691, 
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and  he  was  appointed  vice-capellmeister  in  1693 ; 
he  was  at  Diisscldorf  in  1697,  where  an  opera, 
‘Telegono,’  was  performed.  F.  Walter,  in  hia 
Oesch.  d.  Theaters,  refers  to  Gruaaa  being  caj>ell- 
meistcr  at  Heidelberg  in  1718,  and  at  Mannheim 
from  1734  onwards  ; but  as  he  speaks  of  him  in 
1734  as  aged  thirty-four,  thus  making  him  born 
in  1 7 00,  he  cannot  be  the  member  of  the  Dresden 
choir  or  tho  composer  of  ‘Telegono.’  Another 
opera,  * Camillo,'  is  known  by  an  aria  preserved 
at  Berlin  and  Dresden.  A mass  and  other 
church  compositions  are  mentioned  in  the  Quel- 
Un-Lexikon.  A Paul  6 KVA  is  mentioned  by 
F.  Walter  as  an  organist  at  Mannheim  in  1723, 
and  a Peter  Grua  as  a violinist  there  in  1763. 
The  former  is  possibly  the  Paul  Grua  whose 
death  is  given  in  the  Quellen- Lcxikon  as  taking 
place  before  May  17,  1798.  Another  Paul 
Grua,  son  of  C.  L.  P.  Grua,  was  sent  at  the 
expense  of  the  Elector  Carl  Theodor  to  study 
with  Padro  Martini  and  Traetta,  was  a member 
of  the  Mannheim  band,  migrated  with  the  band 
to  Munich  in  1778,  and  succeeded  Bernasconi 
in  1784  as  court  cajiellmeister.  His  opera. 
‘Telcmacco,’  was  performed  in  Munich,  1780, 
and  a 4 Miserere  ’ by  him  for  four  voices  with 
orchestra  is  at  Berlin  and  Darmstadt  It  is 
apparently  this  Paul  Grua  whose  date  of  birth 
is  given  in  Riemann’s  Lexikon  as  Feb.  2,  1754, 
and  that  of  his  death  as  July  5,  1833.  A 
great  number  of  compositions  for  the  church  are 
ascribed  to  him  in  tho  same  book.  M. 

GRUTZMACHER,  Friedrich  Wilhelm 
Ludwig,  a distinguished  violoncellist,  son  of 
a musician,  bom  at  Dessau,  March  1,  1832. 
His  musical  faculty  showed  itself  very  early, 
and  he  was  thoroughly  instructed  in  theory  by 
F.  Schneider,  and  in  the  violoncello  by  Drechsler. 
In  1848  he  wont  to  Leipzig,  where  he  at  once 
attracted  the  notice  of  David,  and  in  1849,  when 
only  seventeen,  became  first  violoncello  and 
solo  player  at  the  Gewandhaus,  and  a teacher  in 
the  Conservatorium.  In  1860  he  was  called 
to  Dresden  as  * Hammer-  Virtues  * to  the  King 
of  Saxony.  He  visited  most  of  the  northern 
capitals  of  Europe,  and  was  in  England  in  1867 
and  1868,  playing  at  the  Philharmonic  (May  20, 
1867),  Musical  Union,  and  Crystal  Palace.  His 
compositions  embrace  orchestral  and  chamber 
pieces,  songs,  etc.,  besides  concertos  and  other 
compositions  for  tho  violoncello.  His  exercises 
and  studies  are  sj>ecially  valuable  ( ‘ Tagliche 
Uebungcn  ’ and  ‘ Technologic  des  Violoncello 
spiels,'  used  in  tho  Leipzig  Conservatorium). 
Wo  are  also  indebted  to  him  for  many  careful 
editions  of  standard  works  (Beethoven's  Sonatas 
for  Pianoforte  and  Violoncello,  Romberg’s  Con- 
certos, Boccherini's  Sonatas,  etc.  etc.),  and  for 
the  revival  of  some  forgotten  works  of  consider- 
able interest.  Asa  player  he  had  an  extraordinary 
command  of  difficulties,  and  his  style  was  remark- 
able alike  for  vigour,  point.,  and  delicacy.  As  a 
teacher  he  was  greatly  and  deservedly  esteemed, 


and  formed  a number  of  fine  players  of  all  the 
nations  of  Europe.  Ho  died  at  Dresden,  Feb.  23, 
1903.  Of  his  pupils  his  brother  Leopold  (6. 
Sept  4,  1834  ; d.  Feb.  26,  1900)  was  one  of  the 
most  remarkable.  He  was  for  many  years  first 
violoncello  in  the  Meiningen  orchestra.  T.  P.  H. 

GRUND,  Friedrich  Wilhelm,  born  at 
Hamburg,  Oct.  7,  1791,  at  first  studied  the 
violoncello  and  pianoforte  with  the  intention  of 
becoming  a public  performcron  both  instruments, 
but  after  a few  successful  appearances  in  his 
seventeenth  year,  his  right  hand  became  crippled, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  his  public  career. 
He  now  took  a keen  interest  in  the  musical 
affairs  of  his  native  towrn,  where  in  1819  he  w as 
instrumental  in  founding  the  Singakadernie  ; 
he  remained  director  until  1862,  when  he  also 
retired  from  the  direction  of  the  Pliilharmonische 
Concerto,  with  which  he  had  been  connected 
since  1828.  In  1867  he  took  an  active  part 
with  Griidener  in  the  formation  of  the  Ham- 
burger Tonkiinstlerverein.  He  died  at  Hamburg, 
Nov.  24,  1874.  His  numerous  works  include 
two  operas,  * Mathilde ' and  * Die  Burg  Falken- 
stein,'  a cantata  ‘Die  Auferstehung  und  Himmel* 
falirt  Christi,’  an  eight-part  mass,  symphonies, 
overtures,  and  much  chamber  music.  M. 

GRUPPO,  GRUPETTO,  the  Italian  names 
for  our  Turn,  w’hich  see.  Sebastien  de  Brossard 
(Dietionnairf  de  Musique)  says  that  the  turn  is 
called  (rTopjH)  (or  Grvpjio)  asetndente  and  G'roj*]*) 
deseendente,  according  as  the  last  note  of  the 
group  rises  or  falls.  The  two  examples  given 
under  Trill  represent  the  two  kinds.  M. 

GUADAGNI,  Gaetano,  one  of  the  most 
famous  male  contralti  of  the  18th  century,  was 
born  at  Lodi1  about  1725  (Fetis)  or,  perhaps, 
later.  Nothing  is  known  of  his  early  history. 
In  1747  he  was  siugiug  at  Parma:  in  1748  he 
came,  very  young,  to  London  os  ‘ serious  man  ’ 
in  a burletta  troujx?,  with  Pertici,  Laschi,  Frasi, 
etc.  ‘ His  voice  attracted  the  notice  of  Handel, 
who  assigned  him  the  parts  in  the  “Messiah”  and 
“Samson,”  which  had  been  originally  composed 
for  Mrs.  Cibber,*  in  the  studying  which  parts,' 
says  Burney,  ‘ he  applied  to  me  for  assistance. 
During  his  first  residence  in  England,  which  was 
four  or  five  years,  he  was  more  noticed  in  singing 
English  than  Italian.  He  quitted  London  about 
1753.’  [In  1751-52  he  visited  Dublin,  and 
sang  there  with  great  success,  w.  H.  o.  f.]  In 
1754  he  sang  at  Paris  and  Versailles,  after 
which  he  went  to  Lisbon  to  sing  under  Gizziello, 
and  in  1755  narrowly  escaped  destruction  during 
the  earthquake.  To  Gizziello  he  owed  much  of 
his  improvement  and  refinement  of  singing. 
Hia  ideas  of  acting  were  derived  much  earlier 
from  Garrick,  who  took  as  much  pleasure  in 
forming  him  ns  an  actor  (for  ‘ Tho  Fairies  ’ of 
Smith),  as  Gizziello  did  afterwards  in  polishing 
his  style  of  vocalisation.  After  leaving  Portugal, 

• Or  Virens*  fBurneyl. 

* He  Mil*  aUu  In  ‘Theodora ' • I730>. 
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he  acquired  great  reputation  in  all  the  principal 
theatres  of  Italy.  There  he  sang  the  jjart  of 
‘ Telemaoco/  written  for  him  by  Gluck,  who 
procured  his  engagement  in  1766  at  Vienna,  as 
‘Orfeo.’  Having  excited  both  admiration  and 
disturbance  in  that  capital,  he  returned  to 
London  in  1769.  ‘As  an  actor  he  seems  to 
have  had  no  equal  on  any  oj>eratic  stage  in 
Europe : his  figure  was  uncommonly  elegant 
and  noble ; his  countenance  replete  with  beauty, 
intelligence,  and  dignity  ; and  his  attitudes 
and  gestures  were  so  full  of  grace  and  propriety, 
that  they  would  have  been  excellent  studies  for 
a statuary.  Hut,  though  his  manner  of  singing 
was  }>crfectly  delicate,  polished,  and  refined,  his 
voice  seemed,  at  first,  to  disappoint  every  hearer, 
for  lie  had  now  changed  it  to  a soprano,  and 
extended  its  compass  from  six  or  seven  notes  to 
fourteen  or  fifteen  * (Burney).  The  same  writer 
gives  a curious  criticism  of  his  style,  too  long  to 
quote  here,  from  which  it  appears  that  he  pro- 
duced his  best  effects  by  singing  unaccompanied 
and  by  fining  off  his  notes  to  a thread.  He 
had  strong  resentments  and  high  notions  of  his 
own  importance,  which  made  him  many  enemies. 
He  sang  under  J.  C.  Bach  in  the  Lent  of  1770, 
and  later  in  the  same  year  was  heard  at  Verona 
by  the  Electrcss  of  Saxe,  who  brought  him  to 
Munich,  where  he  remained  in  great  favour  w ith 
the  Elector  till  the  death  of  that  prince.  In 
1766  he  sang  at  Potsdam  before  Frederick  II., 
who  gave  him  a handsome  gold  snuffbox  studded 
with  brilliants, — the  finest  he  had  ever  given. 
In  1777  he  returned  to  Padua.  There  Lord 
Mount- Ed gen mbe  heard  him  (1 784)  in  a moUito, 
and  found  his  voice  still  full  and  well- toned, 
and  his  style  excellent.  He  insisted  on  Lord 
Mount* Edgcumbe  going  to  his  house*  where  he 
entertained  him  with  fantoccini , which  he  ex- 
hibited on  a little  stage,  and  in  which  he  took 
great  delight.  This  writer  puts  his  death  in  the 
next  year,  1785  ; but  Fetis  fixes  it  much  later,  in 
1797.  Ho  amassed  considerable  wealth,  which 
he  spent  liberally  and  charitably.  j.  M. 

GUADAGNINI,  a numerous  family  of  Italian 
violin-makers,  of  the  Cremona  school,  though  pro- 
bably originating  from  Piacenza.  The  firstgenera- 
tion  consists  of  LoitEN'zoand  John -Baptist  ; the 
latter  seems  always  to  have  been  a family  name. 
Their  exact  kinship  is  uncertain.  They  worked 
from  about  1690  to  1740.  Both  claimed  to  be 
pupils  of  Stradivarius.  The  violins  of  John- 
Baptist  fully  justify  this  claim.  They  are  finely 
designed,  and  covered  with  a rich  dark-red  varnish, 
easily  distinguishable  from  the  glaring  scarlet 
varnish  used  by  the  second  John -Baptist,  and 
are  in  all  respects  worthy  of  the  Stradivarian 
school.  John -Baptist  dated  from  Milan,  Piacenza, 
and  Turin  ; he  sometimes  describes  himself  as 
* Cremonensis/  sometimes  as  ‘ Placentinus.’  The 
violins  of  Lorenzo  are  of  high  sterling  merit, 
despite  their  divergence  from  the  Stradivarian 
model.  The  design  is  often  bold  to  the  verge  of 


uncouthness ; the  corners  are  heavy  and  obtrusive ; 
the  scroll  is  quite  unlike  that  of  Stradivarius : 
the  varnish,  though  rich  and  good,  is  less  brilliant. 
Both  of  these  makers  are  highly  esteemed,  and 
goal  specimens  command  prices  varying  from 
£40  to  £100.  In  the  second  generation  a marked 
decadence  is  observable.  The  second  John- 
Bait  1st  (probably  a son  of  Lorenzo)  made  a large 
number  of  useful  violins  of  the  commoner  sort. 
They  are  mostly  of  the  Stradivarian  {lattem. 
He  introduced  that  unpleasantly  high-coloured 
varnish  which  is  often  supjtosed  to  be  the  sytecial 
characteristic  of  a ‘ Guadagnini. ' He  used  ex- 
cellent wood,  and  his  instruments  arc  in  good 
repute  among  orchestral  players.  He  usually 
dates  from  Piacenza.  To  the  same  generation 
belongs  Joseph  (1740-60),  who  usually  dates 
from  Milan,  and  claims  to  be  from  Cremona. 
He  was  probably  a brother  of  the  second  John- 
Baptist.  His  work  is  massive  and  full  of 
character,  but  distinguished  by  a certain  rude- 
ness, in  which  he  probably  imitated  Joseph 
Gu&rnerius.  His  brownish -yellow  varnish  con- 
trasts oddly  with  that  of  his  contemporary 
John- Baptist  and  those  used  in  the  earlier  genera- 
tion. The  third  and  following  generat  ions  of  the 
Guadagnini  family  exhibit  a lamentable  falling 
oft.  Now  and  then  they  did  their  best  to  imitate 
the  work  of  their  predecessors  : more  often  they 
seem  to  have  worked  at  haphazard.  The  third 
generation  had  quite  lost  the  art  of  varnishing. 
Sometimes  the  varnish  is  a hard  and  cold  imita- 
tion of  that  of  John-Baptist  the  second  : some- 
times it  is  a thick,  dull,  opaque  mass,  resembling 
paint : sometimes  merely  a thin  albuminous  wash. 
In  the  make  little  often  remains  of  the  Cremonese 
character  at  all.  They  nevertheless  made  a cer- 
tain number  of  useful  instruments.  Members  of 
the  family  are  believed  to  be  still  engaged  in  the 
violin  trade  at  Turin.  E.  J.  P. 

GUALANDI.  See  Campioi.I. 

GUARDUCCI,  Tommasso,  Toscano,  bom  at 
Montefiascone  about  1720,  was  a pupil  of  the 
famous  Bemacchi  at  Bologna,  and  became  one 
of  the  best  singers  of  his  time.  He  appeared 
at  most  of  the  chief  theatres  of  Italy  with  success 
from  1745  to  1770.  In  the  autumn  of  1766  ho 
was  brought  over  by  Mr.  Gordon,  one  of  the 
managers,  to  the  London  Opera  as  ‘first  man/ 
with  Grassi.  In  the  spring  of  1 767,  two  serious 
operas,  ‘ Caratacco  * by  J.  C.  Bach  and  Vento’s 
‘ Conquista  del  Messico/  were  produced  ; and  in 
these  the  two  new  singers  excited  more  atten- 
tion, and  acquired  more  applause,  than  before. 
Guarducci  was,  according  to  Burney,  ‘ tall  and 
awkward  in  figure,  inanimate  as  an  actor,  and  in 
countenance  ill-favoured  and  morbid  ; but  a man 
of  great  probity  and  worth  in  his  private  character, 
and  one  of  the  most  correct  singers.  H is  voice  was 
clear,  sweet,  and  flexible.  His  shake  and  intona- 
tions were  perfect,  and  by  long  study  and  prac- 
tice he  had  vanquished  all  the  difficulties  of  his 
art,  and  |>ossessed  himself  of  every  refinement/ 
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Prejudice  at  first  ran  high  against  him,  but 
his  merit  made  its  way,  and  his  highly -polished 
style  was  very  much  admired.  He  paid  a high 
compliment  to  the  then  state  of  taste  in  London, 
by  which  (he  told  Dr.  Burney)  he  had  profited 
largely,  in  discarding  superfluous  and  ill-selected 
ornaments  from  his  singing.  He  was,  perhaps, 
the  simplest  of  all  the  first  class  of  singers.  All 
his  effects  were  produced  by  expression  and  high 
finish.  He  sang  in  the  English  oratorios  at 
short  notice,  with  very  little  knowledge  of  our 
language.  He  received,  however,  £600  for  twelve 
oratorios,  a larger  sum  than  was  ever  given  on 
a like  occasion  until  the  time  of  Miss  Linlcy. 
In  1771  he  retired,  and  lived  with  his  family, 
{tassing  the  winter  at  Florence  and  the  summer 
at  Montetiascone,  where  he  had  a handsome 
country-house.  J.  M. 

GUARNIERI  or  GUARNERIUS,  a cele- 
brated family  of  violin -makers  of  Cremona. 
Their  pedigree  is  as  follows  : — 


1.  Amlntt,  GUiii-Battlatj%, 

worked  ISM-nOO.  not  * violin-maker. 

I I I 

2.  Peter*  3.  JuMob,  ' filial  fi.  Joseph  ‘ del  Giar.’ 
CrttnoiM.  Andme,'  A 1097,  ii.  17ti. 

wnrkml  worked 

10M-1733.  UWMTJO. 

i P«Ur  VmiIcp, 
worked  1730-1735. 

1.  Andreas  Guarnieri,  the  first  of  the 
family  [born  about  1626,  died  Dec.  7,  1698], 
worked  with  Stradivari  in  the  workshop  of 
Nicholas  Amati,  and  like  Stradivari  develojicd 
out  of  his  master’s  model  an  entirely  original 
style.  Excellent  instruments  of  his  make,  not 
very  highly  finished,  but  covered  with  fine  orange 
varnish,  are  dated  from  the  sign  of  ‘St.  Theresa,' 
in  Cremona,  where  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
‘Joseph  Alius  Andreae.' 

2 Pietro  Giovanni  Guarnieri  (born  1655) 
commonly  called  ‘ Peter  ok  Cremona  ’ — from 
his  describing  himself  in  his  tickets  as  ‘ Crcnton- 
ensis,'  i.e.  from  Cremona — emigrated  from  Cre- 
mona to  Mantua,  where  he  also  worked  ‘subsiguo 
Sanctae  Teresao.’  The  originality  of  the  Guarnieri 
knew  no  limits  : Peter  of  Cremona  has  scarcely 
a point  in  common  with  his  father  or  brother. 
‘There  is,’  says  Mr.  Hart,  in  his  work  on  the 
violin,  ‘ increased  breadth  between  the  sound- 
holes  ; the  sound-hole  is  rounder  and  more 
perpendicular  ; the  middle  bouts  are  more  con- 
tracted, and  the  model  is  more  raised.'  His 
varnish  is  often  equal  to  that  of  his  brother. 
The  instruments  of  Peter  of  Cremona  are  valued 
by  connoisseurs,  but  in  a less  degree  than 
those  of  his  nephew,  Peter  of  Venice. 

3.  Joseph,  * FI  Lira  Andreae’  (1666 -circa 
1739),  who  so  described  himself  to  distinguish 
himself  from  his  cousin  Giuseppe  Antonio  (No. 
6),  first  followed  his  father’s  pattern  ; but  ho 
soon  developed  a style  of  his  own,  in  which  the 
narrow'  and  rapidly-widening  waist,  the  peculiar 
set  of  the  sound-holes  and  a more  brilliant 


varnish,  are  prominent  features.  Good  speci- 
mens command  prices  varying  from  £30  to  £80. 
Some  points  first  traceable  in  his  w*ork  were 
adopted  by  his  cousin.  His  son, 

4.  Peter  of  Venice  (born  1695),  adopted 
his  uncle’s  method,  and  carried  the  4 Petrine  ’ 
make  to  perfection.  Unlike  the  rest  of  his 
family,  Peter  of  Venice  had  the  advantage  of  that 
splendid  Venetian  varnish  which  astonishes  the 
beholder  in  the  work  of  Montagnana.  His 
violins,  though  of  high  model,  have  a line  rich 
tone,  and  are  in  their  w ay  complete  masterpieces. 
But  all  the  Guarnieri  family  yield  in  fame  to  the 
celebrated 

5.  Joseph  del  GesP,  so  called  from  the 
I.H.S.  which  is  added  to  his  name  on  his  tickets. 
Sometimes  erroneously  said  to  have  been  a 
pupil  of  Stradivari,  with  whom  his  work  has 
nothing  in  common,  he  was  probably  a pupil  of 
his  cousin  and  namesake.  His  attention 
seems  to  have  been  early  diverted  from  the 
school  of  the  Amati,  in  which  all  his  relatives, 
and  Stradivari  himself,  imbibed  their  first  ideas. 
He  fixed  on  the  works  which  the  early  Brescian 
makers  had  produced  before  the  Amati  family 
brought  into  fashion  geometrical  curves,  extreme 
fineness  of  finish,  and  softness  of  tone.  Who- 
ever may  have  been  the  instructor  of  Joseph 
OuarneriiLs,  his  real  master  was  Caspar  di  Salo. 
He  revived  the  bold  and  rugged  outline,  and 
the  masterly  carelessness,  and  writh  it  the  mas- 
sive build  and  powerful  tone,  of  the  earlier 
school.  Perfection  of  form  and  stylo  had  been 
attained  by  others  : tone  was  the  main  quality 
sought  by  Joseph,  and  the  endless  variety  of 
his  work,  in  size,  in  model,  and  in  cutting  of 
sound -boles,  probably  merely  indicates  the 
many  ways  in  which  he  sought  it.  He  was 
sedulous  in  the  selection  of  sonorous  wood.  He 
is  supposed  to  have  obtained  a piece  of  pine  of 
vast  size,  possessing  extraordinary  acoustic  pro- 
perties, from  which  he  made  most  of  his  bellies. 
The  bellies  made  from  this  wood  have  a stain  or 
sap-mark  running  jiarallel  with  the  finger-board 
on  either  side.  This  great  block  of  wood,  says 
Mr.  Hart,  ‘he  regarded  as  a mine  of  wealth.’ 
He  often  finished  an  instrument  more  carefully, 
perhaps  to  sjjecial  order : the  finer  examples 
are  well  characterised  by  Mr.  Hart  as  * a strange 
mixture  of  grace  and  Itoldness.’  These  finer 
examples  predominate  in  what  has  been  termed 
the  ‘ second  epoch  ’ of  his  life  : but  the  truth 
is  that  throughout  his  career  he  worked  with 
no  uniformity  as  to  design,  size,  appearance,  or 
degree  of  finish,  and  without  any  guide  but  his 
own  genius,  and  the  scientific  principles  he  had 
wrought  out  by  experiment  The  story  of 
Joseph  Guameriua  making  rude  instruments 
W’hile  in  prison  out  of  chance  pieces  of  wood 
provided  by  the  daughter  of  his  gaoler,  who  ‘sold 
them  for  what  they  would  fetch,  in  order  to 
alleviate  the  misery  of  his  confinement,’  rests 
upon  no  satisfactory  evidence.  Joseph  Guarnerius 
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made  instruments  often  of  very  rude  appearance, 
and  he  may  or  may  not  have  been  at  some  time 
imprisoned : but  the  story  of  the  'prison  Josephs' 
lias  probably  been  invented  to  explain  the  hosts 
of  spurious  instruments  which  have  found  their 
way  all  over  Europe  since  the  middle  of  the  18th 
century.  The  great  tone -producing  jiowers  of 
the  1 Joseph  ’ were  thus  early  very  well  known  ; 
but  the  softer  quality  of  the  Ainati  and  the 
Stradivarius  violin  was  usually  preferred  by 
amateurs  until  the  19th century,  when  Paganini's 
extraordinary  performances  on  an  unusually  fine 
• Joseph  * sent  them  up  at  once  threefold  in  the 
market.  The  value  of  a good  ‘Joseph ' now  varies 
from  £150  to  £600,  according  to  size,  power  of 
tone,  finish,  and  condition.  Only  extraordinary 
specimens  fetch  higher  prices. 

No  contemporary  copyist  imitated  Joseph 
Guarnerius  with  much  success.  Landolfi  was 
the  best : the  productions  of  tho  Testores  and  of 
Lorenzo  Storioni  could  never  be  mistaken  for 
their  original.  No  violoncello  of  Joseph  Guar- 
nerius  has  ever  been  known  to  exist.  K.  J.  p. 

GUDEHUS,  Heinrich,  born  March  30, 
1845,  at  Altenhagen,  near  Celle  (Hanover),  the 
son  of  a schoolmaster  there.  Ho  was  at  first  a 
schoolmaster  himself,  and  ultimately  organist 
in  Goalar.  He  was  taught  singing,  first  at 
Brunswick  by  Malwina  Schnorr  von  Carolafeld, 
widow  of  the  tenor  singer,  and  in  1870  at  Berlin 
by  Gustav  Engel.  On  Jan.  7,  1871,  he  first 
appeared  on  the  stage  at  Berlin  as  Nadori  in  a 
re  vivalof  ‘ Jessonda,  'and  subsequently  as  Tamino, 
and  was  well  received,  but  feeling  the  necessity 
of  further  study,  retired  for  a time  and  studied 
under  Frdulein  Luisc  Hess  of  Berlin  from  1872  to 
1875.  In  1875  he  reappeared  at  Riga,  and  sang 
there  during  the  season  1875-76,  and  afterwards 
was  engaged  at  Liibeck,  Freiburg,  Bremen,  and 
in  1880  at  Dresden,  where  lie  remained  till  1890. 
During  these  ten  years  Gudehus  played  in  many 
operas  of  Mozart,  Weber,  Meyerbeer,  Wagner, 
Auber,  Mehul,  Bellini,  Boieldieu,  Verdi,  etc.  On 
leave  of  absence  he  sang  with  success  at  Vienna, 
Frankfort,  aud  Bayreuth,  where  he  made  his 
reputation  on  July  28,  1882,  at  the  second 
performance  of  * Parsifal, * and  in  1 884  at  tho  Ger- 
man  Opera,  Covent  Garden,  where  he  made  his 
debut,  June  4,  as  Walther ( ‘ Meistersinger ').  He 
was  very  successful  in  this  part,  and  subsequently 
as  Max,  Lohengrin,  Tannhiiuser,  and  Tristan. 
On  Nov.  10andl5of  the  same  year  he  sang  at  the 
Albert  Hall  at  the  concert  performances  of ' Parsi- 
fal,' then  introduced  into  England  for  the  first 
time  in  its  entirety  by  the  Albert  Hall  Choral 
Society,  under  the  direction  of  Sir  J.  Barnby. 
He  played  Parsifal  and  Tristan  at  Bayreuth  in 
1886.  In  1890  aud  1891  he  sang  in  German 
Ojtera  in  New  York,  and  on  his  return  to  EurojH? 
was  engaged  at  the  Berlin  ojiera.  He  retired 
some  years  ago.  A.  o. 

GUEDRON,  Pierre,  born  about  1565,  was  a 
singer  in  King  Henri  IV. 's  band  at  Paris  ; and 


in  1 601  he  succeeded  Claude  Lejeune  as  composer 
to  that  band.  Later  he  was  appointed  Surin- 
tendant  de  la  Musique  to  Louis  XI II.  ; and  in 
co-operation  with  le  Bailly,  Mauduit,  Bataille, 
and  Boessetcomposed  many  Ballets  for  the  Court. 
This  group  of  composers  did  much — by  securing 
the  favour  of  the  King  and  court — to  bring 
about  the  great  monodic  revolution,  in  which 
solo  songs  displaced  the  polyphonic  compositions 
that  had  long  been  in  vogue.  Between  1605 
and  1630  several  collections  of  Guedron's  Airs 
de  Caur  for  one  voice,  and  others  for  four  and 
five  voices,  were  published  by  Ballard.  A selec- 
tion from  these  Airs  de  Cour,  together  with 
others  by  Antoine  Boesset(who  married  Guedron's 
daughter  Jeanne),  ap]>eared  in  England  under 
tho  title : * French  Court  Ayres  with  their  ditties 
englished,  of  four  and  five  parts,  collected,  trans- 
lated, and  published  by  Edward  Filmer,  GentL 
Dedicated  to  the  Queen’  (Henrietta  Maria),  1629 
in  fol.1  Gabriel  Bataille  has  included  several 
songs  by  Guodron  in  his  collection,  Airs  mis  en 
iablature  de  luth , Paris,  Ballard,  1608,  1613  in 
4°.  Gu&lron’s  melodies  are  both  simple  and 
graceful,  and  his  modulations  are  often  in  advance 
of  his  epoch.  The  form  aud  proportion  of  his 
songs  are  likewise  always  well  balanced.  Many 
of  his  songs  are  still  extant,  and  have  been  re- 
published in  modern  collections.  Charming 
examples  of  his  work  will  be  found  in  Weckerliu’s 
Echos  du  Temps  1‘ussd.  a.  h.  W. 

GUERRERO,  Francisco,  one  of  the  chief 
representatives  of  the  early  Spanish  school  of 
composers,  was  born  at  Seville  about  1528,  and 
received  his  education  first  from  an  elder  brother, 
and  then  from  tho  great  Morales.  At  the  age 
of  eighteen  he  was  made  Maestro  de  capilla  at 
Jaen,  a few  years  afterwards  obtained  a similar 
position  at  Malaga  ; and  finally  in  1554  was 
appointed  Maestro  do  capilla  in  the  cathedral  at 
Seville.  At  the  age  of  sixty  he  undertook  a 
pilgrimage  to  Palestine,  an  account  of  which  was 
afterwards  published  with  the  title,  El  viage  de 
Jerusalem  que  hiza  Francisco  U nerrero,  etc. 
(Alcala,  1611).  Guerrero  died  Nov.  8,  1599,  at 
the  advanced  age  of  eighty-one.  His  most  im- 
portant works  were  * Sacrac  Cantiones’  o 4 and 
5,  1555;  Magnificats  (Louvain,  1563);  Liber 
primus  Missarum  F.  Guercro  Hispalcnsis  Odei 
phonasco  aulure ’ (Paris,  Du  Chcmin  1566). 
This  contains  four  masses  in  five  parts,  viz. 
‘Sancta  et  immaeulata ' ; * In  te  Domine  s]K*ravi' ; 
1 Congratulamini  mild' ; ‘Suj^r  fiumina  Baby- 
lon is.’  Five  masses  in  four  ]>arts,  viz.  ‘ De  B. 
Virgine’ ; ‘Dormendo  un  giorno’ ; ‘ Inter  vesti- 
bulum  * ; 4 Bcata  Mater' ; and  * Pro  Defunctis.’ 
Also  the  motets  ‘ Ave  virgo  sanctissima  ’ (five 
parts),  * Uequequo  Domine  ’ (six  parts),  and 
‘ Pater  Noster'  (eight  parts). 

There  is  a copy  of  this  book  in  the  Imperial 
Library  at  Vienna.  .Sandoval,  in  his  life  of 

* PSIi  and  other*  erred  Id  quoting  thi»  collection  uuder 
Botuel  u ft  w|«tkU  Work. 
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Charles  V.,  tells  us  that  Guerrero  presented  this 
volume  to  the  Emperor,  and  that  monarch's 
musical  reputation  chiefly  rests  on  the  fact  that, 
after  hearing  one  of  these  compositions,  he  called 
Guerrero  ‘a  thief  and  a plagiarist,  while  his 
singers  stood  astonished,  as  none  of  them  had 
discovered  these  thefts  till  they  were  pointed  out 
by  the  Emperor.’  But  they  may  possibly  have 
disco vered,  notwithstanding  their  respectful  as- 
tonishment, that  Guerrero  was  guilty  of  nothing 
more  than  using  the  ordinary  mannerisms  of  a 
particular  school. 

Books  of  motets  were  also  published  in  1670 
and  in  1589,  both  at  Venice  ; a second  volume 
of  masses  ap|>eared  at  Rome  in  1582,  and  several 
works  in  MS.  are  mentioned  in  the  Qucllcn- 
Lacikoru.  Eslava  has  printed  in  his  Lira-sacro- 
Jfispana  the  Passion  according  to  St.  Matthew 
for  four  voices,  for  Palm  Sunday,  and  that  ac- 
cording to  St.  John  (five  voices)  for  Good  Friday. 
Also  three  motets  for  five  voices  and  a four-part 
mass,  ‘Simile  est  regnum  coelorum.’  [Eslava.] 
[See  also  Bedroll's  Hispaniac  Schola  Musica 
Sacra,  vol.  v/]  J.  It.  s.-B. 

GU EST,  Ralph,  was  born  in  1 742  at  Broaeley, 
Shrojwhire.  At  a very  early  age  he  became  a 
member  of  the  choir  in  the  church  of  his  native 
place.  On  attaining  his  majority  he  came  to 
London  and  engaged  in  commercial  pursuits ; 
but  the  love  of  music  induced  him  to  enter  in 
addition  the  choir  of  Portland  Chapel.  After 
five  years  ho  removed  to  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  and 
entered  into  business  on  his  own  account.  From 
Ford,  organist  of  St.  James’s  Church,  Bury,  ho 
learned  organ -playing,  and  in  1805  was  ap- 
pointed choir-master  at  St.  Mary’s,  and  later,  on 
the  erection  of  an  organ  there,  its  organist.  He 
then  devoted  himself  entirely  to  the  profession 
of  music.  He  published  ‘The  Psalms  of  David,’ 
arranged  for  every  day  in  the  month,  retaining 
many  of  the  old  psalm  tunes  and  adding  about 
sixty  new  ones.  He  sul>scquently  published  a 
supplement  under  the  title  of  * Hymns  and 
Psalms,’  with  music  composed  and  adapted  by 
him.  He  also  com  posed  many  songs.  He  resigned 
his  ap]K)intment  as  organist  in  1822  and  died, 
at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-eight  years,  in 
June  1830. 

His  son,  George,  was  bom  at  Bury  St.  Ed- 
munds in  1771.  He  was  initiated  in  music  by 
his  father,  and  subsequently  became  a chorister 
of  the  Chaj^el  Royal  under  Dr.  Nares  and  I)r. 
Ayrton.  On  the  breaking  of  his  voice  he  obtained 
in  1787  the  appointment  of  organist  at  Eye, 
Suffolk,  but  gave  it  up  in  1789  for  that  at 
Wisbech,  Cambridgeshire,  which  he  held  during 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  His  compositions  in- 
clude anthems,  hymns,  glees,  duets,  songs,  organ 
pieces,  and  pieces  for  a military  band.  He  died 
at  Wisbech,  Sept  10,  1831.  W.  H.  H. 

GUGLIELMI,  Pietro,  born  (according  to 
Baini)  at  Massa-Carrara  in  May,  1727.  His 
father  was  au  accomplished  musician  and  Maestro 


di  Capella  to  the  Duke  of  Modena.  At  the  age 
of  eighteen  he  was  sent  to  supplement  his  home 
training  at  the  Neapolitan  Conservatorio  di  San 
Loreto,  where  he  had  the  advantage  of  the 
tutorship  of  Durante  [aud  where  he  composed 
an  opera,  ‘Chichibio,’  in  1739,  his  twelfth  year, 
if  the  date  given  by  Baini  is  to  be  trusted.  As 
he  is  called  ‘maestro  di  capella'  on  the  text- book, 
preserved  at  Naples,  it  is  probable  that  an  earlier 
I date  of  birth  should  be  given].  Volatile  of 
temperament  rather  than  stupidity  hindered  his 
progress  iu  harmony,  and  it  only  required  a single 
incident,  sufficiently  exciting  to  induce  twenty- 
four  hours  of  self-concentration,  to  make  him  at 
once  evince  lib  superiority  to  all  his  class-fellows. 
As  soon  as  he  left  tho  Conservatorio  he  started 
on  a tour  through  the  principal  cities  of  Italy, 
beginning  writh  Turin,  where  lie  brought  out  lib 
earliest  opera  (1755).  Everywhere  his  genius 
was  cordially  acknowledged,  and  his  best  works 
met  with  general  applause.  He  is  known,  how- 
ever, to  have  made  a great  number  of  failures, 
which  were  probably  the  result  of  that  careless 
workmanship  to  which  artbts  of  hb  self-indul- 
gent and  pleasure-loving  habits  are  prone.  From 
Italy  he  went  in  1762  to  Dresden,  Brunswick, 
and  finally  in  1768  to  London,  whither  hb  wife 
apjicars  to  have  accompanied  hitn,  and  where 
hb  success  seems  to  have  been  checked  by  the 
intrigues  of  a musical  cabal.  In  1777  he  returned 
to  Naples  to  find  that  Cimarosa  and  Paisicllo, 
each  in  the  height  of  hb  fame,  had  ecli)«ed 
between  them  a reputation  which  hb  own  fifteen 
years  of  absence  had  allowed  to  wane.  It  is  to 
hb  credit  that  the  necessity  of  struggling  against 
these  two  younger  rivals  spurred  Gugliehni  to 
unwonted  effort,  and  that  the  decade  during 
which  he  divided  with  them  the  favour  of  the 
Neapolitan  public  was  the  culminating  epoch 
of  his  mental  activity.  Wearied  of  the  stage, 
Guglielmi  finally  in  1793  accepted  the  post  of 
Maestro  at  the  Vatican,  and  died  in  harness 
at  Rome,  Nov.  19,  1804. 

He  was  a spendthrift  and  a debauchee  ; a bad 
husband,  and  a worse  father.  He  abandoned  a 
faithful  wife,  neglected  hb  promising  children, 
and  squandered  on  a succession  of  worthless 
mistresses,  most  of  whom  were  picked  up  in  the 
green-room,  a fortune  which  it  was  hb  one  trait 
of  worldly  wisdom  to  have  know  n how  to  amass. 
But  he  stands  high  among  composers  of  the 
second  order,  and  he  had  the  fecundity  as  well 
as  the  versatility  of  genius.  Hb  ojieras  were 
numerous  and  their  style  was  varied,  and  he 
composed  masses,  motets,  hymns,  and  psalms 
for  the  church,  and  several  oratorios,  besides  a 
great  deal  of  imyiortant  chamber-music  for  the 
harpsichord,  violin,  aud  violoncello.  Four 
oratorios  are  mentioned  in  the  Quel  ten -Lex  ikon 
as  still  extant,  many  motets,  etc.,  and  the 
number  of  Guglielmi’s  operas  is  given,  in  au 
article  by  F.  Piovano  in  the  Rivitla  yfttsicalr 
] Italiana,  vol.  xii.  p.  407,  as  120.  Some  are  of 
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uncertain  authorship,  but  a careful  list  is  given. 
Of  these  by  far  the  greater  number  would  be  un- 
interesting nowadays,  but  his  * I due  Gemelli  ’ 
(1789),  ‘ La  Serva  innamorata  ’ (1790),  ' La  Pas- 
tore  11a  Nobile ' (1785), 1 Eneae  Lavinia’  (1785), 
‘I  Viaggiatori’  (1772),  and  ‘La  Bella  Pescatrice ’ 
(1789),  will  always  hold  a considerable  place  in 
the  history  of  music.  A bravura  air  of  Gug- 
lielmi’s,  * G ratios  agimus,’  for  high  soprano,  with 
clarinet  obbligato,  was  long  a favourite  in  English 
concert  programmes.  E.  H.  P, 

GUIDETTI,  Giovanni,  bom  at  Bologna  in 
1532  ; according  to  Baini  came  to  Koine,  and 
was  a pupil  of  Palestrina.  Palestrina  being 
commissioned  by  Gregory  XIII.  to  revise  the 
services  of  the  Roman  Church,  associated  his 
pupil  with  hint  in  the  task,  as  having  an  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  MSS.  both  in  St  Peter’s 
and  in  the  other  princifKil  churches  of  Home. 
Thus  the  real  lalmur  of  the  work,  which  ho 
himself  styles  ‘ opus  nullius  ingenii,  multarum 
tanum  vigil iarum,’  fell  upon  him.  It  was  l>egun 
in  1576,  ami  occupied  him  till  1581.  The  work 
was  published  in  1582 — * Directorium  chori  . . . 
Ojtcra  Joannis  Guidctti  Bononiensis,’  etc.,  and 
Guidetti  had  the  right  of  sale  for  ten  years. 
His  preface  makes  the  respective  shares  of  the 
lalKjirr  of  himself  and  Palestrina  clear.  He  had 
the  drudgery,  while  Palestrina  had  the  final 
revision  and  completion  of  all  portions  requiring 
it  It  is  quite  consistent  with  Palestrina's 
character  that  ho  should  have  thus  given  Gui- 
detti  his  full  credit  The  * Directorium  ’ went 
through  many  subsequent  editions  down  to  1737, 
and  was  succeeded  by  * Cantus  eoclesiasticus 
passionis,’  etc.  (1586);  ‘Cantus  ecclesiasticus 
officii  majoris,’  etc.  (1587)  ; ami  ‘ Praefationcs 
in  cantu  firino,’  etc.  (1588),  all  published  in 
Rome.  The  aim  of  these  works  was  to  revive 
Gregorian  singing  in  its  pristine  purity,  and  free 
it  from  the  arbitrary  additions  and  alterations 
then  in  vogue.  Guidetti  was  a priest,  and  died 
at  Rome,  Nov.  30, 1592.  [See Haberls  Kirchtn- 
musikaliachcs  Jnhrb.  for  1894,  Beilage.]  f.  g. 

GUIDO  D’AREZZO  (Guido  Aretinos  ; Fra 
Guittone  ; Guy  of  Arezzo).  Though  this  name 
is  more  frequently  quoted  by  musical  historians 
than  that  of  any  other  writer  of  equal  antiquity, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  point  to  a teacher  whose 
method  has  been  more  commonly  misrepresented, 
or  whose  claim  to  originality  of  invention  lias 
been  more  keenly  contested.  The  doubts  which 
have  been  expressed  with  regard  to  the  true 
nature  of  his  contributions  to  musical  science, 
may  bo  partly  accounted  for  by  the  ambiguity 
of  his  own  language  ami  partly  by  the  retire- 
ment of  his  monastic  life,  which  afforded  him 
hut  little  opportunity  for  making  his  learning 
known  to  the  world  at  large  ; though,  after  his 
death,  his  fame  spread  so  rapidly  that  almost 
every  discovery  made  during  the  next  hundred 
and  fifty  years  was  attributed  to  him. 

According  to  the  account  generally  received, 


ho  was  born  at  or  near  Arezzo,  not  long  before 
the  close  of  the  10th  century  ; and,  in  due 
time,  became  a monk  of  the  Order  of  8.  Bene- 
dict. [He  is  now  considered  to  be  identical 
with  a French  monk  of  the  Benedictine  monas- 
tery of  St.  Maur  des  Fosses  ; sec  Dom  Germain 
Morin  in  the  Revue  dc  l' Art  Chrilien  for  1888, 
III.,  and  the  V ierUljahrsschrxft  fur  Mum.  H'iss. 
for  1889,  p.  490.]  An  annotation  on  the  back 
of  the  oldest  known  MS.  of  his  Micrologus, 
which  he  is  generally  believed  to  have  written 
in,  or  about,  the  year  1024,  asserts  that  he 
completed  the  work  in  the  thirty-fourth  year 
of  his  age — thus  referring  us  to  990  as  the 
probable  year  of  his  birth.  His  talent  must  have 
been  very  early  developed  ; for  Pope  Benedict 
VIII.,  hearing  that  he  had  invented  a new 
method  of  teaching  music,  invited  him  to  Rome 
— Baronius  says,  in  1022 — for  the  purpose  of 
questioning  him  about  it,  and  treated  him  with 
marked  consideration,  during  the  short  time  that 
he  remained  in  the  city.  Pope  Benedict  died 
in  1024  ; and  his  successor,  John  XIX.,  after 
scuding  three  special  messengers  to  induce  Guido 
to  return,  accorded  him  a highly  honourable 
reception  on  the  occasion  of  his  second  visit, 
and  consulted  him  frequently  on  the  details  of 
his  method.  Guido  brought  with  him,  on  this 
occasion,  an  Antiphonarium,  written  in  accord- 
ance with  his  new  system  ; and  the  Pope  was  so 
struck  with  this  that  he  refused  to  terminate 
the  audience  until  he  had  himself  learned  to 
sing  from  it.  After  completely  mastering  the 
system,  he  desired  to  retain  the  learned  Bene- 
dictine in  his  service  ; but  Guido,  urging  his 
delicate  health  as  an  excuse,  quitted  Rome 
under  promise  of  returning  again  during  the 
following  winter.  In  the  meantime,  he  accepted 
an  invitation  to  the  Monastery  of  Pompota,  in 
the  Duchy  of  Ferrara,  and  at  the  ropiest  of  the 
abbot  remained  there  for  some  considerable 
time,  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  his  method  to 
the  monks  and  the  children  of  the  choir.  Here 
he  seems  to  have  written  the  greater  part  of 
his  works  ; among  them  the  Mtcrologus,  which 
he  dedicated  to  Teobaldo,  Bishop  of  Arezzo. 
Finally,  we  hear  of  him  as  Abbot  of  the  Monas- 
tery of  Santa  Croce,  at  Avellano,  near  Arezzo  ; 
and  there  he  is  believed  to  have  died,  about  the 
year  1050. 

Guido’s  works  consist  of : — 

1.  The  JfirrotopMa  : dcecrthcd  under  it*  own  hooding. 

‘i.  The  int,ph>,»ur»u’n  ; quoted  by  P.  Martini.1  under  the  title  of 
fhrynuhtr  TVeorW*.  In  tome  ewrly  ilHM.  till*  la  preceded.  by  way  of 
PlukpM,  by— 

fjiWidn  (luidimh  nit  Mirhartrm  Mfmnrhum  /’'wn^aiMaum  ; a 
letter  written  by  Outdo,  during  hi*  aeouud  rlalt  to  Koine,  to  hie 
friend.  Brother  IfleluMl,  at  BunptM.1 

4.  lie  urtJflclo  no* I Canto*  ’ 

9.  Dw  IHvlaione  MumndinrOi  aecundum  Boi'tlura* 

To  which  may  be  added  the  less  clearly  authenti- 
cated works— 

fl.  Iieei  luotibua  vocqtn  a ee  Inrirem.  ct  dimeoaione  camm. 

7.  Quid  ret  M Iiaira. 

1 $&■&»«  di  ('tutfrti/’/itinfo,  tom.  I.  n,  32. 

* Printed  by  (lertart  In  hU  Serif*.,  j|.  2 SO. 

3 Stiff  in  di  Otfi/ritftpttnKi,  torn.  1.  p.  457. 

4 I hid.  tom.  Ip.  *37  ; where  It  le  called  De  Men»ura  Mooochordb 
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8.  Outdonlt  Arettnl  d*  Mulct  DUlufUt.  Quid  eat  Mu*lc*. 

0.  D»  Coliatftutlontbiu  lu  Mualca. 

10.  !*•  Tout*. 

11.  Quid  eat  Mualca.  (Different  from  Noa.  7 and  8.) 

Early  MS.  copies  of  the  Micrologus,  the 
A ntiphonarium,  and  the  Epistola  ad  Michaelsm 
are  preserved  at  the  Vatican,  the  Paris  Library, 
the  British  Museum,  and  in  some  other  large 
national  collections.  These  three  works  were 
first  printed  by  Gerbert  von  Hornau,1  in  17S4  ; 
and  the  Micrologus  was  reprinted,  at  Treves, 
by  Hermeedorff,  in  1876.  The  MSS.  of  Nos. 

4 and  5 are  in  the  Mediccan  Library,  at 
Florence.  Nos.  6,  7,  and  8 are  in  the  Paris 
Library.  No.  7 is  also  in  the  library  of 

Balliol  College,  Oxford,  where  it  is  bound  up 
with  a copy  of  the  Micrologits . No.  8,  which 
corresponds  with  the  preceding,  in  ever)'  respect 
except  that  of  its  more  prolix  title,  is  also  in  the 
Vatican  Library.2  The  Oxford  copy  of  this 
tract  was  once  falsely  attributed  to  8.  Odo  of 
Cluny.  Nos.  9 and  10  arc  iu  the  British 
Museum,3  bound  up  with  an  incomplete  copy 
(Cap.  i.-xv.)of  the  Micrologus.  No.  11,  in  the 
Vatican  library,  is  really  a transcript  of  the 
‘ Enchiridion  ’ of  S.  Odo.  [A  new  critical  edition 
of  the  Micrologus  was  brought  out  in  1904  by 
Dom  A.  Arnelli,  O.S.  B.,  of  Monte  Cossino.] 

The  principal  inventions  and  discoveries  with 
which  Guido  has  been  credited,  are : the  Gamut ; 
the  llexachords,  with  their  several  Mutations  ; 
Solmisation  ; tho  StAve,  including  the  use  of 
Lines,  and  Spaces  ; the  Clefs  ; Diaphonia  or 
Discant,  Organum,  and  Counterpoint;  the  Har- 
monic Hand  ; the  Monochord  ; and  even  the 
Spinet  (Poly plectrum).  Kircher  gravely  men- 
tions not  only  this  last-named  invention,  but 
also  Polyphonia,  and  the  modern  Stave  of  five 
Lines  ami  four  Spaces  ;4  and  an  Italian  writer 
of  the  17th  century  tells  us  that  S.  Gregory  ( ob . 
604)  ordained  that  no  other  gamut  than  that  of 
Guido  should  be  used  iu  the  Church  ! 6 

If,  by  the  ‘invention  of  the  gamut,' we  are 
to  understand  the  addition  of  the  note,  G,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  scale,  it  is  quite  certain  that  this 
note  was  sung  ages  before  the  time  of  Guido. 
Aristides  Quintilianus  (Jtor.  circa  a.d.  110)  tells 
us  that,  whenever  a note  was  wanted  before 
the  wpo<r\an(}av6fjLti'os  (A)  of  the  Hypodorun 
Mode,  it  was  represented  by  the  recumbent 
omega  ( 2D).  S.  Odo,  writing  in  the  10th  cen- 
tury, represents  it,  exactly  as  Guido  did,  by 
the  Greek  gamma  (P).  And  Guido  himself 
speaks  of  it  as  a modern  addition — ‘ In  priniis 
ponitur  I"  Graecum  a modernis  adjectum.’ 

The  reconstruction  of  the  scale  itself,  on  the 
principle  of  the  llexachords,  is  another  matter  ; 
and  the  intimate  connection  of  this  with  the 
process  of  Solmisation,  renders  it  extremely 
probable  that  the  two  methods  were  elaborated 
by  the  same  bold  reformer.  Now,  in  his  epistle 
to  Brother  Michael,  Guido  distinctly  calls  at- 

1 Scrip*  •cdnUitClci  <U  J/xilm  tacra.  tom.  il. 

* So.  1191.  * Hart.  3iS. 

* Miuurgia,  p.  114.  * Regale  di  JViuira  Home.  1057).  | 
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tention  to  the  use  of  the  initial  syllables  of  the 
hymn,  ‘ Ut  quean  t laxis,'  as  a convenient  form 
of  memoria  technica,  and  sj teaks  of  tho  method 
in  terms  which  clearly  lead  to  the  inference  that 
he  himself  was  its  inventor : but  he  does  not 
mention  the  Hexachords,  in  any  of  his  known 
works  ; and,  when  speaking  of  the  substitution 
of  the  B rotunduiu  for  the  B durum,  in  his 
Micrologus,  he  writes  in  the  first  and  third 
persons  plural  with  an  ambiguity  which  makes 
it  imjKMsible  to  determine  wdiether  ho  is  speak- 
ing of  his  own  inventions  or  not ; using,  in  one 
place,  the  expression,  ‘molle  dicunt ,'  and,  iu 
another,  ‘ nos  {Minimus.’  Still,  it  is  difficult  to 
read  all  that  he  has  written  on  the  subject 
without  arriving  at  the  conclusion  that  he  was 
familiar  with  the  principles  of  both  systems  ; in 
wdiich  case,  the  first  idea  of  both  must  neces- 
sarily have  originated  with  him,  though  it  is 
quite  possible  that  the  mutations6  by  which  they 
w'erc  perfected  were  invented  by  a later  teacher. 

Guido's  claim  to  the  invention  of  the  lines 
and  spaces  of  the  stave,  and  of  the  clefs  ( Clares 
sigmttac)  associated  with  the  former,  isstipi>orted 
by  very  strong  evidence  indeed.  Iu  his  epistle 
to  Brother  Michael,  he  begins  by  claiming  the 
new  system  of  teaching  os  his  own  : ‘ Taliter 
enim  Deo  auxiliunte  hoc  Antiphonarium  notare 
disposui,  ut  post  hac  leviter  aliquis  sensatus  ct 
studiosus  cantum  discat,’  etc.  etc. ; and  then,  in 
the  clearest  possible  terms,  explains  the  use  of 
the  lines  and  spaces  : ‘ Quanticuinquc  ergo  soni 
in  una  linen,  vel  in  uno  spacio  sunt,  ontnes 
similiter  sonant.  Et  in  omni  cautu  quantae- 
cumque  lineao  vel  spaciA  unam  candemque  ha- 
beant  litcram  vel  eundem  colorem,  ita  ut  omnia 
similiter  sonant,  tanquam  si  omnes  in  una  lines 
fuissent.’  These  words  set  forth  a distinct  claim 
to  the  invention  of  the  red  and  yellow  lines,  and 
the  Claves  signatae,  or  letters  indicating  the  F 
and  0 clefs,  prefixed  to  them  ; and  upon  these 
the  whole  principle  of  the  four-lined  stave  de- 
pends, even  though  it  cannot  be  proved  to  have 
been  in  U9e  in  its  complete  form  until  long  after 
Guido's  time.7 

It  is  inqKkssiblc  that  Guido  can  have  invented 
either  Discant,  Organum,  or  Counterixunt,  since 
lie  himself  proposed  what  lie  believed  to  be  an 
improvement  u|>on  the  form  of  Diaphonia  in 
common  use  at  the  time  he  wrote,8  and  it  was 
not  until  a much  later  period  that  the  Faux 
Bourdon  was  supplanted  by  contrapuntal  forms. 

The  Harmonic  or  Guidonian  Hand  is  a dia- 
gram, intended  to  facilitate  the  teaching  of  the 
llexachords,  by  indicating  the  order  of  the 
sounds  upon  the  finger-joints  of  the  left  hand.9 

Guido  himself  makes  no  mention  of  this 
diagram  in  any  of  his  writings  ; but  tradition 
has  ascribed  it  to  him  from  time  immemorial 
under  the  name  of  the  Guidonian  Hand  ; and 
Sigebertus  Gemblacensis  {ob.  1113),  writing  little 

" Mvtatto*.  t Sec  State.  • See  Diemori*. 

* Hu IUIi  made  use  of  tlte  left  liAiid  for  ad  Atutlognu*  purpose. 
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more  than  half  a century  after  his  death,  tells  us 
that  * Guido  affixed  six  letters,  or  syllables,  to  six 
sounds,’  and  ‘ demonstrated  these  sounds  by  the 


finger-joints  of  the  left  hand.' 1 thus  confirming 
the  tradition  which  credits  him  with  the  triple 
invention  of  the  Harmonic  Hand,  Solmisation, 
and  the  Hexachords.  Moreover,  Guido  himself 
writes  to  Brother  Michael  of  ‘things,  which, 
though  difficult  to  write  about,  are  very  easily 
explained  by  word  of  mouth  ’ ; ami,  possibly, 
these  may  have  l>een  among  them. 

The  Mouochord  was  well  known  in  the  time 
of  Pythagoras,  but  Guido  insisted  upon  its  con- 
stant use  ; and,  as  Dr.  Burney  points  out,  the 
instrument  he  employed  must  have  been  a 
fretted  one — like  those  sometimes  used,  under 
the  namex»f 4 Intonators,’  for  our  modern  singing- 
classes,  since  the  movable  bridge  could  not 
have  been  shifted  quickly  enough  to  answer  the 
required  purpose.  It  was,  probably,  this  circum- 
stance that  led  to  the  absurd  belief  that  Guido 
invented  the  Spinet. 

To  sum  up  our  argument.  It  appears  certain 
that  Guido  invented  the  principle  ujwm  which 
the  construction  of  the  stave  is  based,  and  the 
F and  C clefs  ; but,  that  he  did  not  invent  the 
complete  four-lined  stave  itself. 

There  is  strong  reason  to  believe  that  lie  in- 
vented the  Hexachord,  Solmisation,  and  the 
Harmonic  Hand  ; or,  at  least,  first  set  forth 
the  principles  upon  which  these  inventions  were 
based. 

Finally,  it  is  certain  that  ho  was  not  the  first 
to  extend  the  scale  downwards  to  V lit ; that  ho 
neither  invented  Diaphonia,  Discant,  Organum, 
nor  Counterpoint ; and  that  to  credit  him  with 
the  invention  of  the  Monochord  and  the  Poly- 
plectrum is  absurd.  w.  s.  R. 

GUIGXON,  Jean -Pierre  (or  Giovanni 
Pietri  Uhiononk),  the  last  man  who  bore  the 

1 Chron.  KlgrbcrU,  ul  aim  102*. 


title  of  * Roi  des  violons.’  Bom  at  Turin,  Feb. 
10,  1702,  he  was  still  very  young  when  he 
went  to  Paris  and  began  to  study  the  violoncello, 
which,  however,  he  soon  exchanged  for  the  violin. 
He  is  said  to  have  excelled  by  a tine  tone  and 
great  facility  of  bowing,  and  to  have  been  a 
formidable  rival  of  Leclair.  In  1733  he  entered 
the  King's  service,  was  appointed  musical  in- 
structor of  the  Dauphin,  and  in  1741  obtained 
the  revival  in  his  favour  of  the  antique  title  of 
* Roi  des  violons  et  indne triers.’  He  further  en- 
deavoured to  revive  certain  obsolete  regulations 
by  which  all  professional  musicians  in  France 
were  compelled  to  become  members  of  the  guild 
of  minstrels  (confrerie  des  men^triers)  on  }»ay- 
ment  of  a fee  to  him.  This,  however,  raised 
universal  ojq)osition  ; and  the  case  was  brought 
before  the  Parletnenl,  and  decided  against  him. 
The  official  account  of  the  case  appeared  in 
1751.  In  1773  Guignon  dropped  his  unprofit- 
able title  and  retired  from  public  life.  He  died 
at  Versailles,  Jan.  30,  1774  (or  1775,  according 
to  F^tis).  He  published  several  books  of  Con- 
certos, Sonatas,  and  Duos.  (See  R*»i  i»es 
Violons.)  r.  i>. 

GUILDHALL  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC,  THE, 
was  projected  by  some  members  of  ail  orchestral 
and  choral  society  which  gave  occasional  con- 
certs in  the  Guildhall,  London,  in  1879,  and 
who  were  also  members  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Council.  On  their  recommendation  a deputa- 
tion was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  need  for 
a music  school  ill  the  City  of  London.  In 
Sept.  1880,  the  Corjwraticm  established  the 
Guildhall  School  of  Music  in  rooms  in  a ware- 
house in  Aldermanbury,  with  Mr.  Weist-Hill 
as  principal,  and  Mr.  C.  P.  Smith  as  secretary. 
There  were  at  the  beginning  62  students,  their 
number  reaching  216  by  the  end  of  the  year. 
There  were  29  professors.  In  July  1885,  the 
success  of  the  undertaking  having  been  abun- 
dantly proved  in  the  great  increase  of  pupils, 
the  first  stone  of  a new  building  was  laid,  in 
Tallis  Street,  close  to  the  Thames  Embankment. 
This  building  was  ojwMied  in  1887,  and  in  July 
1898,  a large  extension  of  the  building  was 
made  available  for  the  students.  In  1892, 
Mr.  Weist-Hill  was  succeeded  os  principal  by 
Sir  Joseph  Barnby,  who  held  the  post  until 
his  death  iu  1896,  when  he  was  succeeded  by 
Dr.  W.  H.  Cummings,  F.S.A.,  the  present 
principal.  In  1901,  the  present  secretary, 
Mr.  H.  Saxe  Wyndham,  was  appointed.  Among 
those  who  have  held  i>ositions  on  the  teaching 
staff  of  the  school,  are  the  following  Sir  John 
Stainer,  Sir  Julius  Benedict,  Sir  W.  G.  Cnsins, 
M.  Sainton,  Messrs.  Sims  Reeves,  J.  T.  Carrodus, 
H.  Lazarus,  J.  B.  Welch,  T.  Wingham,  G. 
Libotton,  H.  C.  Banister,  William  Winn,  F. 
L.  Moir,  Ridley  Prentice,  Ernst  Pauer,  and 
Mine.  Viard- Louis.  A very  large  stiff  of  pro- 
fessors is  at  present  employed  in  teaching  the 
students,  who  number  nearly  3000.  Those 
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who  anticipate  future  financial  disaster  for  the 
individual  jterfonners  turned  out  in  such  quanti- 
ties, may  be  consoled  by  the  knowledge  that 
the  teaching  of  amateurs  has  always  been  con- 
sidered an  iini>ortaut  branch  of  the  school's 
work  ; one  of  its  main  objects  is  the  diffusion 
of  musical  knowledge  throughout  the  people  at 
large,  not  merely  the  special  training  of  public 
performers.  Among  the  chief  professors  at  the 
present  day  (1905)  are  : — 

, etc. — Profeiaor  Pn>ut.  Dr.  C.  W.  I’eonr.  Maia 
Arthur  lUrcUj,  J.  F.  Hamvtt,  *unl  lieury  Owleby. 

Kmr  Truintnj.  etc.  — Dr.  F.  Q.  Shinn. 

Oryan.—l)r.  IX  J.  Hndt.  L)T.  C.  Warwick  Jordan,  etc. 

Ain  find. — M me.  Iknla  Cox.  Mr.  Krneat  Ford.  Mr.  W.  Oaili. 
Sigm>r  CuiUvr  fiiircta.  Mr.  O.  Hut.  Mmr.  Kugrulr  Jotohim. 
Mr»«r*  A.  tHwxlil,  B»nt«k  PUrpuint.  II.  Siiua  Keevoe.  Arthur 
Thompson,  and  A.  VUetU. 

nufnrtr.  — Mawra.  A.  Barclay.  J.  F.  Harnett.  P.  Hcrfer.  J.  B. 
Calkin,  Wnddlngton  Cooke.  Stanley  Hawley.  and  W.  Stctruioti 
Hvjrto. 

t'Mtm.— MiM  C.  Oataa.  Meean.  A.  B.  Hollander.  A. 

Pavne.  A.  J.  Slocum  he.  Henry  Such,  and  Johan  lie*  Wolff. 

VM-mceiio.— Mr.  H.»n*  Bruuall.  and  Chcv.  £.  <Je  Mu  nek. 

Ihtrp. — Mr.  John  Thnmaa. 

Wiml  Instrument*. — Mt**ar».  A.  FranaclU.  W'.  Malach.  C.  Draper, 
P.  Rgertoo.  T.  K.  Buaby,  W.  Morrow,  J.  Matt. 

Performances  of  opera*  <<r  selection*  are  given  front  time  to  time, 
under  the  direction  of  M.  ti.  Jacobi.  », 


GUILLAUME  TELL.  Rossini’s  thirty* 
seventh  and  last  opera  ; in  four  acts,  libretto 
by  Bis  and  Jouy.  Produced  at  the  Academic, 
August  3,1829 ; in  London,  in  English,  os  ‘ Hofer 
the  Tell  of  the  Tyrol,’  4 arranged  ’ by  Bishop, 
words  by  Blanche,  Drury  Lane,  May  1,  1830, 
and  as  * Guillaume  Tell  ’ at  the  same  house,  Dec. 
3,  1838  ; in  Italian,  as  ‘Ouglielmo  Tell'  at 
Her  Majesty’s,  July  11,  1839.  It  is  usually 
much  curtailed,  but  in  1856  wras  performed 
entire  in  Paris,  and  lasted  from  7 till  1. 

GUILMANT,  F£ux  Alexandre,  son  of  an 
organist  of  Boulogne,  and  born  there  March  12, 
1837.  He  took  to  the  organ  at  an  early  age, 
and  before  he  was  sixteen  was  made  organist  of 
S.  Joseph,  in  1857  Maitre  de  Chapelle  of  S. 
Nicolas,  and  shortly  after  professor  of  solfeggio 
in  the  local  Ecole  communale.  In  1860  he  be- 
came for  some  months  a pupil  of  Lemmens,  who 
heard  him  play  and  was  struck  by  bis  ability, 
n 1871  he  removed  from  Boulogne  to  Paris, 
and  was  appointed  organist  of  the  church  of  the 
Trinite,  a poet  which  lie  sljll  611s.  His  playing 
made  a great  impression  on  the  general  public 
during  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1878.  He  Is 
one  of  the  leading  organ  players  of  France,  and 
has  considerable  extempore  power.  For  his 
instrument  he  lias  published  a ‘Symphonic,’ 
(with  orchestra),  seven  sonatas  ami  many  con- 
certos, etc.,  and  arrangements — ‘ Pieces  de  dif- 
ferent styles,’  ‘ L’Organiste  pratique,’  and 
* Archives  des  Maitres  de  l’Orgue  ’ ; also  a adne 
lyrique,  ‘ Belsazar,’  for  soli,  chorus,  and  or- 
chestra; a hymn, 4 Christus  vincit,’  etc.,  various 
masses,  motets,  airs,  ami  original  pieces  for 
the  harmonium.  Guilmant  is  no  stranger  to 
England,  having  played  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
at  Sheffield,  and  many  other  places.  o. 

GUIMBARDE.  A French  name,  of  unknown 
derivation,  for  the  Jew’s-Hark  v.  de  v. 

GUIRAUD,  Ernest,  son  ofaFrench  musician, 
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was  born  at  New  Orleans,  June  23,  1837, 
brought  upainongst  music,  and  saw  his  first  opera, 

‘ Roi  David,’  on  the  stage  when  only  fifteen. 
He  then  came  to  Euro]ie  and  entered  the  Con- 
servatoire, where  he  obtained  various  distinc- 
tions, ending  with  the  Grand  Prix  de  Rome  in 
1859  for  his  4 Bajazet  et  le  joueur  de  flute.’  His 
first  ap[*earance  before  the  European  public  was 
made  with  a one-act  ojiera,  4 Sylvie,’  which  he 
wrote  while  in  Rome,  ami  which  was  brought 
out  at  the  Opera  Comique,  May  11,  1864.  This 
w as  followed  after  a long  interval  by  4 En  Prison,’ 
also  iu  one  act  (Theatre  Lyrique,  March  5, 
I860),  and1  Le  Kobold’ (July  2, 1870).  Guiraud 
served  during  the  war,  and  was  in  two  engage- 
ments. His  other  operas  have  been  ‘Madame 
Turlupin*  (1872),  4 Piccolino  ’ (1876),  ‘Gretna 
Green,’  a ballet  (1873).  He  also  composed  two 
Suites  for  Orchestra,  the  second  of  which  was 
performed  at  the  Concerts  Pnpulaires,  January 
28,  1872.  In  November  1876  Guiraud  was 
chosen  professor  of  harmony  and  accompaniment 
at  the  Conservatoire,  iu  the  room  of  Baptiste, 
deceased.  In  July  1878  he  was  decorated  with 
the  Legion  of  Honour,  and  in  1880  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  advanced  composition  at 
the  Conservatoire,  replacing  Victor  Masse, 
elected  honorary  professor.  In  1879  his  ‘Pic- 
colino ’ was  given  by  Carl  Rosa  at  Her  Majesty’s 
Theatre  in  London.  A new  oj>era  in  three  acts, 
entitled  ‘ Gal  ante  A venture,’  failed  at  the 
Opera  Comique  (March  23,  1882);  but  he 
always  retained  an  honourable  position  in 
concerts,  where  he  produced  selections  from 
an  unpublished  oj»eia,  4 Le  Feu  ’ (Concerts  du 
Chatelet,  March  9,  1879,  and  Nov.  7,  1880), 
an  overture,  4 Arte  veld  ’ (do.  Jan.  15,  1882),  a 
caprice  for  violin  ami  orchestra,  played  by 
Saraaate  (do.  April  6,  1884),  an  orchestral 
suite  in  four  movements  (do.  Dec.  27,  1885), 
and  lastly  a ‘Chasse  Funtastique,’  suggested 
by  a passage  in  Victor  Hugo’s  ‘ Beau  Pteopin  ’ 
(Concerts  Lamoureux,  Feb.  6,  1887).  All  are 
cleverly  written  for  a composer  who,  while 
lacking  inventive  genius,  yet  as  a professor 
showed  an  eclecticism  and  moderation  worthy 
of  all  commendation.  He  died  in  Paris,  May  6, 
1892.  A five-act  opera,  ‘ Fri-degonde,’  finished 
by  Saint -Saens,  was  produced  with  moderate 
success  at  the  Grand  Opera,  Dec.  18,  1895,  and 
a treatise  on  instrumentation  was  left  by  the 
eom|>oser.  A.  J. 

GUITAR  (Fr.  OuUare , obsolete  GuiUme ; 
Hal.  Chitarm  ; Germ.  Guitar  re,  obsolete  Qittcm , 
QhitUm , and  Gythom ; Span.  GuUarra). 

The  Spanish  guitar  is  the  most  generally 
known  modern  representative  of  the  numerous 
family  which  includes  also  the  lutes  and  cithers. 
The  identity  of  the  name  with  the  Greek  KiOdpa 
is  not  to  be  mistaken,  but  the  resemblance  of 
the  8}>anish  and  ancient  Greek  instruments  is 
too  remote  to  imply  derivation.  The  guitar  is 
at  once  known  by  its  flat  back,  the  sides  curving 
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inwards  after  the  pattern  of  violins  and  other 
bow  instruments,  and  suggesting  its  descent 
from  some  instrument  with  which  a bow  was 
used.  The  shape  has, 
however,  varied  ac- 
cording to  fashion 
or  the  fancy  of  the 
maker.  The  woods 
commonly  used  for 
the  sides  and  back 
are  maple,  ash,  ser- 
vice, or  cherry-tree, 
not  unfrequently 
adorned  with  inlays 
of  rosewood  or  fancy 
woods.  Old  instru- 
ments of  the  17  th 
century  are  often 
highly  ornamented 
with  ivory,  ebony, 
tortoiseshell,  and 
mother-of-pearl.  The 
sound -board  or  face 
is  of  deal  and  has  a 
sound  - hole,  which 
shares  in  the  general 
decoration.  Haiti 
woods,  such  as  ebony, 
beech,  or  pear-tree, 
are  employed  for  the  neck  and  finger-lioard.  The 
bridge  should  be  of  ebony,  and  has  an  ivory  or 
metal  ‘ nut  ’ above  the  fastenings  of  the  strings, 
similar  to  the  nut  of  the  finger-board,  the  open 
strings  vibrating  between.  Modern  guitars  have 
six  strings,  three  of  gut  and  three  of  silk  spun 
over  with  silver  wire,  tuned  as  (a) 

(«>  «(&> 


The  lowest  is  said  to  have  been  a German  addi- 
tion dating  about  1790.  The  written  notation 
is  an  octave  higher,  as  (6).  Metal  screws  are 
now  used  for  tuning,  instead  of  the  ebony  j»egs  of 
the  true  Spanish  instrument.  The  intervals  are 
marked  off  by  metal  frets  upon  the  finger-board, 
and  transposition  to  the  more  remote  keys  is 
effected  by  a capo  tasto  or  d ’astro.  [See  Frets  ; 
Capo  Tasto.]  Old  instruments  had  often  ten, 
twelve,  or  more  strings,  arranged  in  sets  of 
two,  tuned  in  unison.  The  Spanish  guitar  is 
always  played  with  the  fingers.  The  deepest 
strings  are  made  to  sound  by  the  thumb,  the 
three  highest  by  the  first,  second,  and  third 
fingers,  the  little  finger  resting  upon  the  sound- 
board. 

The  guitar  and  its  kindred  were  derived  from 
the  East.  In  the  famous  Gate  of  Glory  of  Master 
Mateo,  to  the  church  of  Santiago  da  Com(K)stella 
in  S{wiin,  a cast  of  which  is  in  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum,  among  several  musical  instru- 
ments may  bo  seen  one  guitar  -shaped,  which 


may  be  assumed  to  represent  the  original 
Yihuela,  the  old  Siianish  viol  or  guitar.  The 
sides  arc  curved,  but  there  is  no  bow  held  by  the 
player  ; still  this  is  no  proof  that  a bow  was  not 
used,  since  the  sculptor  may  have  omitted  it. 
The  date  of  this  masterpiece  (a.d.  1188)  is  per- 
haps  not  more  than  a hundred  years  subsequent 
to  the  introduction  of  the  instrument  by  the 
Moors  into  Spain.  Carl  Engel  tells  us  {Musical 
Instruments , etc.,  1874,  p.  117)  that  a hundred 
years  later  than  this  date,  there  were  several 
kinds  of  vihuela,  to  some  of  which  the  bow  was 
certainly  not  used.  There  were  instruments  for 
the  bow,  the  plectrum,  and  the  fingers,  all  in 
use  at  the  epoch  of  the  outburst  of  romantic  song 
in  Southern  Europe.  At  the  close  of  the  18th 
century  and  beginning  of  the  19th,  the  Spanish 
guitar  became  a fashionable  instrument  on  the 
continent.  Ferdinand  Sor,  a Spaniard,  after 
the  Peninsular  War,  brought  it  into  great  notice 
in  England,  and  composing  for  it  with  success 
banished  the  English  guitar  or  Citra  (Fr.  Cistre  ; 
ItaL  Cetera ; Germ.  Zither).  This  was  an  instru- 
ment of  different  shape,  a wire-strung  Cither, 
with  six  open  notes,  two  being  single  spun 
strings,  and  four  of  iron  wire  in  pairs  tuned  in 


unison.  The  scale  of 
the  English  Guitar 
thus  strung  was  writ- 
ten in  real  pitch  an 
octave  lower. 


The  technique  of  the 
instrument  was  of  the 
simplest,  the  thumb 
and  first  finger  only 
being  employed,  if  not 
a plectrum. 

Sor's  most  distin- 
guished rival  was  an 
Italian,  Mauro  Giu- 
liani, who  composed 
a concerto  with  band 
accompaniment  for  the 
1 Terz  chitarra  ’ or 
Third  - guitar,  an  in- 
strument  with  a 


shorter  neck,  tuned  a minor  third  higher.  This 
concerto,  published  by  Diabelli,  Vienna,  was 
transcribed  by  Hummel  for  the  pianoforte. 
Other  popular  oomposerswere  Legnani,  Kreutzer, 
Niiske,  Regondi,  and  that  wayward  genius 
Leonard  Schulz.  Berlioz  and  Paganini  were 
both  guitarists. 

There  is  also  an  octave  guitar,  the  little 
Portuguese  Mach&te,  with  four  strings,  tuned 


or  by  guitar  players  often 


In  Madeira,  after  work  in  the  vineyards  is 
done  for  the  day,  the  country  people  return 
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playing  the  Machete,  perhaps  twenty  together, 
with  occasionally  a larger  five -stringed  one 
accompanying.  a.  j.  h. 

After  the  cithren  had  gone  out  of  favour  (it 
had  never  jKJSscssed  much),  long  before  the  close 
of  the  17th  century,  no  instrument  of  the  guitar 
type  appears  to  have  been  in  common  use  in 
England  until  the  middle  of  the  18th  century, 
for  the  various  kinds  of  lutes  supplied  all  needs 
for  song  accompaniments. 

About  1756-58  there  was  introduced  from  the 
Continent  the  Italian  form  of  Cetera  referred  to 
in  the  previous  article  as  the  English  guitar. 
Rol>ert  Bremner,  the  Edinburgh  and  London 
music  publisher,  issued  in  1758,  before  he  left  the 
former  place  (and  afterwards  reprinted  in  London) 
the  earliest  treatise  known  to  the  writer  on 
playing  the  English  form  of  the  instrument. 
Bremner  in  this  speaks  of  the  guitar  as  ‘but 
lately  introduced  into  Britain.'  Other  early 
instruction  books  are  those  published  by  Johnson 
of  Bow  Church  Yard,  circa  1759-60  ; Thompson 
k Sou,  circa  1760 ; James  Longman  k Co.,  circa 
1767,  and  others  of  later  dates. 

In  spite  of  its  feeble  quality  the  English  wire- 
strung  guitar  had  considerable  jiopularity,  being  1 
the  feminine  substitute  for  the  German  Flute, 
then  in  such  favour  with  the  male  amateur. 
The  Spanish  variety,  introduced  1813-15,  gradu- 
ally displaced  it,  but  this  was  not  at  its  highest 
point  of  favour  until  the  thirties.  The  wire- 
strung  English  guitars  are  found  by  several 
London  makers,  Longman  k Broderip's  and 
Preston’s  occurring  most  frequently.  Those  by 
Preston  (among  his  later  makes)  have  an  in- 
genious ratchet  arrangement  for  tuniug,  worked 
by  a removable  key. 

As  mentioned  under  Gittern,  instruments 
of  the  guitar  type  hod,  in  the  16th  and  17th 
centuries,  no  very  definite  nomenclature,  hence 
much  confusion  in  exactly  identifying  them 
from  contemporary  literary  references.  The 
gittern  and  the  guitar  ap)>ear  to  have  frequently 
exchanged  names.  In  one  of  the  early  diction- 
aries, The  English  Expositor  improv'd,  10th  ed., 
1707,  we  find:  ‘ Ghittar,  an  instrument  like  a 
citteron,  but  the  strings  ore  guts.’  The  gut- 
stringed  gittern  and  the  guitar  would  of  course 
be  practically  identical.  F.  K. 

GULLt,  Luigi,  an  eminent  Italian  pianist, 
was  bom  on  June  17, 1859,  at  Scillo,  in  Calabria. 
His  early  musical  studies  were  sujjerintended  by 
his  father,  himself  an  amateur  of  some  distinc- 
tion. At  the  age  of  eleven  he  was  sent  to  the 
Real  Collcgio  di  Musica  in  Naples,  where  he 
studied  for  nine  years  under  the  celebrated 
Beniamino  Cesi.  On  leaving  Naples  he  estab- 
lished himself  in  Rome  as  a teacher  of  the  piano- 
forte. His  princij>al  success  as  a performer  has 
been  won  in  connection  with  the  quintet  of 
musicians  whose  ensemble  performances  have 
been  one  of  the  chief  features  of  the  Roman 
season  since  1 896.  To  this  ‘ Society  del  quin- 


tetto  Gulll  * the  founder  has  devoted  assiduous 
attention  with  such  happy  results  that  its 
renderings  of  classical  and  modern  chamber- 
music  have  been  received  with  remarkable  favour 
in  Berlin,  Paris,  Copenhagen,  Christiania,  and 
other  continental  cities.  Luigi  Gulli's  solo 
performances,  in  which  a masterly  technique  is 
combined  with  great  warmth  of  expression, 
tempered,  however,  with  singular  refinement, 
denote  strong  leanings  towards  the  romantic 
school.  h.  A.  w. 

GUMPELTZH AIMER,  Adam,  bom  about 
1560  at  Trostberg  in  Upper  Bavaria,  was  in- 
structed in  music  by  Father  Jodocus  Etizmiiller 
of  the  convent  of  S.  Ulrich,  Augsburg ; in  1575  lie 
went  into  the  service  of  the  Duke  of  Wiirtemberg 
as  musician,  and  gained  considerable  reputation 
as  conqioser  of  songs  both  sacred  and  secular. 
In  1581  he  was  ap]>ointed  cantor  at  St.  Anna, 
Augsburg,  retaining  the  post  till  1621.  His 
sacred  songs  or  hymns,  generally  for  several 
voices,  sometimes  as  many  as  eight,  are  con- 
sidered almost  equal  to  those  of  Lassus.  He 
also  wrote  Compendium  musicac  laiinuin-gtr- 
manicum,  Augsburg,  1591,  of  which,  up  to  1675 
| twelve  editions  were  published.  His  Ncue 
teutsche  geutliche  Licdcr  for  three  voices,  was 
printed  at  Augsburg,  1591,  and  a series  of 
similar  things  for  four  voices  in  1594.  A Con- 
trapunctus  for  four  and  five  voices  appeared  in 
1595,  Sacrorum  Conccniuum , lib.  1 in  1601,  lib. 
2 in  1614,  1*8.  li.  a 8 in  1619,  and  hymn-books 
at  various  dates.  (See  the  Qucllcn-Lexikon.) 
He  died  early  in  Nov.  1625. 

GUNG’L,  Joseph,  popular  comjKJscr  of  dance 
music,  bora  at  Zs&mbek  in  Hungary,  Dec.  1, 
1810  ; sou  of  a stocking- weaver  ; begnn  life  as 
a schoolmaster.  He  received  his  first  instruction 
in  music  from  Semann  in  Buda,  and  having 
enlisted  in  the  Austrian  army,  was  first  oboist 
and  then  bandmaster  to  the  fourth  regiment  of 
artillery.  His  Hungarian  March,  op.  1,  was  the 
first  of  a long  series  of  marches  and  dance  music. 
Up  to  1843  Gung’l  made  concert-tours  with  his 
regimental  band  to  Munich,  Augsburg,  Nurem- 
berg, Wurzburg,  and  Frankfort,  performing 
chiefly  his  own  pieces,  but  in  that  year  he 
established  a band  of  his  own  at  Berlin,  and  his 
publishers,  Bote  and  Bock,  are  said  to  have 
made  largo  sums  by  his  music.  On  his  return 
from  America,  in  1849,  lie  was  apj»ointed  lmisik- 
director  to  the  King  of  Prussia;  and  in  1858 
ca;>ellmeister  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria.  In 
the  meantime  he  and  his  band  had  visited 
nearly  every  capital  on  the  continent.  Gung’l 
lived  at  Munich  from  1864  until  1876,  when  he 
went  to  live  at  Frankfort.  He  died  at  Weimar, 
Jan.  31,  1889.  His  works  are  very  numerous. 
It  is  stated  that  down  to  the  end  of  1873  he 
had  composed  300  dances  and  marches,  for  the 
most  part  distinguished  by  charming  melody 
and  marked  rhythm. 

His  daughter  Virginia,  an  opera- singer  of 
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merit,  made  her  first  Appearance  at  Berlin  in 
1871. 

His  nephew  Johann,  also  well  known  as  n 
composer  of  dance  music,  was  also  l>orn  at 
Zsitrobik,  March  5,  1828,  and,  like  his  uncle, 
made  professional  tours  to  every  capital  in 
Europe.  He  retired  in  1862,  and  lives!  at 
Funfkirchen  in  Hungary,  where  he  died  Nov.  27, 
1883.  F.  o. 

GUNN,  Barnabas,  noted  for  his  extern j»orc 
playing,  was  organist  of  St.  Philip’s,  Birmingham, 
which  he  <ptitted  in  1730  to  succeed  Hine  as  or- 
ganist of  Gloucester  Cathedral.  A Te  Deum  and 
Jubilate  in  I)  of  his  composition  are  extant  in  MS. 
He  published  ‘Sonatas  for  the  Harpsichord,’  ami 
in  1736,  at  Gloucester,  a thin  4 to  volume  con* 
taining  ‘Two  Cantatas  and  Six  Songs,*  the  music 
printed  on  one  side  of  the  leaf  only,  ami  prefaced 
by  a poetical  address  ‘To  all  Lovers  of  Musick,’ 
and  aremarkable  listof  464snl>scribcrs(iiicluding 
Handel  and  most  of  the  principal  musicians  of 
the  day),  subscribing  for  617  copies.  [Two  sets 
of  solos,  one  for  the  violoncello,  the  other  for 
violin  or  violoncello,  were  published  in  Loudon 
and  at  Birmingham  respectively.  (Jnellcn - I^cxi- 
kon."\  He  was  succeeded  by  Martin  Smith  in 
1740,  and  died  in  1 743.  [He  is  said  to  have  been 
born  about  1680,  but  neither  the  date  of  birth 
nor  of  death  is  sufficiently  authenticated.  He 
was  the  subject  of  a bitter  pamphlet-attack  by 
William  Hayes  (afterwards  the  Oxford  pro- 
fessor), who,  himself  a native  of  Gloucester, 
and  an  articled  pupil  of  Hine,  was  no  doubt 
galled  that  Gunn  succeeded  to  the  organ  at  the 
Cathedral.  The  pamphlet  satirically  accused 
Gunn  of  merely  spurting  ink -dots  over  music- 
paper  ami  adding  tails  ! Gunn  good-naturedly 
replied  with  a folio  music  l»ook,  published  by 
Johnson  of  Chea[>side,  ‘for  the  author,'  with 
the  title  Twdvt  English  Songs  serious  and 
humorous  by  the  newly  invented  method  of 
composition  with  the  Spruzzarino  (Taphouse 
Library).  F.  K.] 

Barnaby  Gunn,  probably  a relation  of  the 
above,  was  organist  of  Chelsea  Hospital  from 
April  16,  1730,  until  early  in  1753.  w.  h.  h. 

GUNN,  John,  bom  in  Edinburgh  about 
1765,  taught  the  violoncello  at  Cambridge,  and 
in  1 790  established  himself  in  London  ns  professor 
of  the  violoncello  and  flute,  and  whilst  there 
published  ‘ Forty  Scotch  Airs  arranged  as  trios 
for  flute,  violin,  and  violoncello * ; The  Theory 
atul  Practice  of  Fingering  the  lriolonrcll»%  1793, 
with  a dissertation  on  stringed  instruments ; and 
The  Art  of  Haying  the  Herman  Flute  on  new 
Principles.  In  1795  he  returned  to  Edinburgh. 
In  1801  he  published  an  Essay  Theoretical 
and  Practical , on  the  Application  of  Harmony, 
Thorough-bass , and  Modulation  to  the  Violon- 
cello. Ini  807  he  brought  out  his  most  important 
work,  viz.  An  Historical  Inquiry  respecting  the 
Performance  on  the  Harp  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland  from  the  earliest  Times  until  it  was 


disf'otitinued  about  the  Year  17 written  at  the 
request  of  the  National  Society  of  Scotland.  He 
died  al>out  1824.  His  wife,  Annk,  before  her 
marriage  Anne  Young,  was  an  eminent  pianist. 
She  wrote  a work  entitled  An  Intnninclion  to 
Music  . . . illustrated  by  Mu&ictil  Games  and 
Apparatus  and  fully  ami  familiarly  explained 
(Edinburgh,  about  1803).  The  games  ami  ap- 
paratus  were  of  her  invention.  A second  edition 
ap|Hare<l  in  1820,  and  a third  (|K>sthuinous)  in 
1827.  w.  H.  H. 

GUNTRAM.  0|>era  in  three  acts,  by  Richard 
Strauss  ; produced  at  Weimar,  May  10,  1894. 

GU HA,  Euop.n,  bom  Nov.  8, 1 842,  at  Pressern, 
near  Saatz,  Bohemia,  was  the  son  of  a small 
sch ool master.  He  received  a good  technical 

education  at  the  Polytechnieum,  Vienna,  and 
afterwards  studied  art  at  the  Vienna  Academy, 
and  at  a School  of  Painting  under  Professor 
Anschutz  (a  pupil  of  Cornelius)  at  Munich.  He 
was  finally  advised  to  adopt  a musical  career, 
ami  for  that  purpose  studied  singing  at  the 
Munich  Conservatorium  under  Professor  Joseph 
Herger,  ami  finally,  in  April  1865,  made  his 
debut  there  at  the  Ojiera  as  Count  Liebenau  in 
the  * Watfen8chmicd  ' (Lortzing),  with  such  suc- 
cess that  he  obtained  a two  years’  engagement. 
In  1867-70  he  was  engaged  at  Breslau,  and  in 
1870-76  at  Leipzig,  where  he  made  his  reputa- 
tion, both  in  oj>era  and  concerts,  as  one  of  the 
best  German  baritone  singers  of  the  day.  He 
played  both  Donner  and  Gunther  in  the  first 
complete  performance  of  ‘ Der  Ring  des  Nibelun- 
gen  ' in  1876  at  Bayreuth.  From  1876  to  1888 
he  was  engaged  at  Hamburg.  In  1882,  as  a 
member  of  that  company,  he  sang  in  German  at 
Drury  Lane  in  all  the  ojieras  then  performed, 
viz.  the  Minister  (‘Fidelio’);  Lysiurton  revival 
of  4 Euryanthe,’  Juno  13  ; ‘The  Flying  Dutch- 
man,’ in  which  he  made  his  debut,  May  20  ; 
Wolfram ; as  Hans  Sachs  and  King  Marke  on 
the  respective  productions  of  ‘ Meistersinger  ’ 
and  ‘Tristan  and  Isolde,’  May  30  and  June  20. 
He  made  a great  impression  at  the  time,  am! 
his  Hans  Sachs  will  not  readily  be  forgotten 
by  those  who  saw  it.  From  1883  until  his 
retirement  from  the  stage  in  1895,  he  was  en- 
gaged at  Munich,  where  on  June  15,  1890,  he 
celebrated  the  twenty- fifth  anniversary  of  his 
first  appearance  on  the  stage,  and  played  the  title 
part  in  Cornelius’s  ‘ Barber  of  Bagdad.'  He 
now  sings  in  concerts  only,  l*eing  a remarkable 
‘lieder*  singer,  especially  as  an  exponent  of 
Loewe’a  ballads.  On  June  13  ami  19,  1899,  he 
gave  vocal  recitals  at  St.  James's  Hall  with  great 
effect.  According  to  liaker,  his  son  Hermann 
is  also  a fine  baritone.  a.  c. 

GURLITT,  Co  BN  EMUS,  born  at  Altona, 
Feb.  10,  1820,  was  a pupil  of  the  elder 
Rcinocke,  became  organist  of  the  principal 
church  at  Altona  in  1864,  and  was  made 
Kgl.  Mnsik- Director  in  1874.  His  composi- 
tions include  two  operettas  and  a four -act 
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opera,  * Scheik  Hassan  ’ ; but  his  name  is  more 
generally  known  ill  England  as  the  composer 
of  endless  pianoforte  pieces,  mostly  of  an  educa- 
tional kind,  written  with  great  facility,  but 
possessing  little  individuality.  He  died  at 
Altnna,  June  17,  1901.  n« 

GUSIKOW,  Michael  Joseph,  an  artist  of 
rare  musical  faculty  — ‘a  true  genius,'  says 
Mendelssohn — born  of  jswr  Jewish  parents  ami 
of  a family  which  had  produced  musicians  for 
more  than  a century,  at  Sklow  in  Poland,  Sept. 
2, 1806.  He  first  played  the  flute  and  tympanon, 
a kind  of  dulcimer.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he 
married,  and  a few'  years  after  discovered  that 
weakness  of  the  chest  would  not  allow  him  to 
continue  playing  the  Hute.  He  thereujion  took 
up  the  Strohjisdel,  an  instrument  of  the  dulcimer 
kind,  composed  of  strips  of  fir  on  a framework 
of  straws,  which  he  improved  and  increased  in 
compass.  (See  Xylophone.)  Upon  this  he 
attained  extraordinary  facility  and  jKiwer.  In 
1832  he  and  four  of  his  relatives  began  a long 
tour,  through  Odessa — where  he  was  hear* l by 
l^amartine  ; Kiev — where  he  was  much  en- 
couraged by  Lipinski  ; Moscow'  ; and  thence  to 
Bouth  ami  north  Germany,  Paris,  and  Brussels. 
He  travelled  in  the  dress  and  guise  of  a Polish 
Jew* — long  beard,  thin,  pale,  sad,  expressive 
features — and  excited  the  greatest  applause  by 
his  Astonishing  execution  and  the  expression 
which  he  threw  into  his  unlikely  instrument. 
Mendelssohn  hear<l  him  at  Leipzig,  and  called 
him  * a real  phenomenon,  a killing  fellow 
(Mordkerl)  ; who  is  inferior  to  no  player  on 
earth  in  style  and  execution,  ami  delights  mo 
more  on  his  odd  instrument  than  many  do  on 
their  pianos,  just  because  it  is  so  thankless.  . . . 
I have  not  enjoy ed  a concert  so  much  for  a long 
time' (and  see  the  rest — Letter,  Feb.  18,  1836). 
But  it  wore  him  out ; he  was  laid  up  at  Brussels 
for  long,  and  died  at  Aix  la  Chajicllc,  Oct.  21, 
1837,  adding  another  to  the  list  of  geniuses  who 
have  died  shortly  after  thirty.  (See  Fetis,  who 
saw  much  of  him. ) o. 

GUSTAVE  111.,  ou  le  Bal  masquA.  Ojiera 
in  five  acts  ; words  by  Scribe,  music  by  Auber. 
Produced  at  the  Academic,  Feb.  27,  1833  ; in 
London,  in  an  English  adaptation  by  Blanche, 
as  *Gustavii8  the  Third,'  at  Covent  Garden,  Nov. 
13,  1833  ; on  April  15,  1850,  at  the  Princess’s 
Theatre ; in  Italian  at  Her  Majesty’s,  March  29, 
1851.  The  subject  is  identical  with  that  of 
Verdi's  Ballo  in  Maschera.  g. 

GUTMANN,  Adolph,  born  at  Heidelberg, 
Jan.  12,  1819,  was  a successful  pianist  and  a 
prolific  composer  of  pianoforte  music  of  a rather 
ephemeral  kind  ; the  most  valuable  of  his  com- 
positions is  a set  of  ten  Etudes  caractlristiquea. 
His  chief  claim  to  lie  remembered  rests  on  his 
having  been  the  pupil  and  intimate  friend  of 
Chopin.  Ho  died  at  Spezia,  Oct.  27,  1882.  M. 

GUZLA.  A kind  of  rehab,  a bowed  instru- 
ment with  one  string  only,  used  in  Illyria  and 


Servia.  The  name  was  adopted  by  Prosper 
Merimee  as  the  title  of  a volume  of  Servian 
poems.  In  its  primitive  form,  as  in  many  savage 
instruments,  the  hack  is  round,  the  lielly  is 
made  of  skin  or  ]archnicnt,  and  the  string  is 
of  horse-hair.  o. 

G W EN  DOLI N E.  Opera  in  three  acts,  words 
by  Catullo  Mendes,  music  by  A.  E.  Chabrier. 
Produced  at  Brussels,  April  10,  1886  ; and  at 
the  Grand  Opera  in  Paris,  Dec.  27,  1893.  An 
importaut  part  is  played  in  it  bv  the  Irish  air, 
known  in  Moore’s  version  as  ‘The  Legacy.’  ai. 

GYE,  Frederick,  born  1809,  the  son  of  a 
tea -merchant  in  the  city  of  London.  He 
entered  uj>on  his  career  as  an  operatic  manager 
and  impresario  on  the  secession  of  Costa  from 
Covent  Garden  in  1869,  and  remained  in  pos- 
session of  the  same  theatre  until  1877,  when  the 
management  was  handed  over  to  his  son  Ernest 
Gye,  the  husband  of  Mine.  Alltani.  He  died 
Dec.  4,  1878,  while  staying  at  Dytchley,  the 
seat  of  Viscount  Dillon,  from  the  effects  of  a 
gun  accident,  and  was  buried  at  Norwood  on 
the  9th  of  the  month.  M. 

OYMNASE  DE  MUSIQUE  MIL1TA1KE. 
A school  for  educating  musicians  for  the  French 
military  bands,  founded  in  1836  under  the 
directorship  of  F.  Berr,  who  died  Sept.  24,  1888. 
Finding  himself  unable  to  cany  out  his  views 
in  the  new  school,  he  detailed  them  in  a pam- 
phlet, De  la  ncce.ssiU  de  reconst ituer  $ur  de  noti- 
ce lies  bases  le  Gym  nose  de  murique  militairc 
(Paris,  1832).  Carafa  succeeded  Berr,  and  under 
him  the  Gymnase  moved  to  the  Kue  Blanche, 
and  attained  to  considerable  dimensions,  giving 
a complete  musical  education,  from  solfVge  to 
eounter|>oint,  to  nearly  300  pupils.  It  was  sup- 
pressed in  1856,  but  it  was  agreed  between  the 
Ministres  d'£tat  and  de  la  Guerre  that  fifty 
military  pupils  should  he  taught  at  the  Con- 
servatoire ; and  for  these  the  masters  of  the 
Gymnase  were  retained.  This  arrangement  has 
since  terminated,  but  the  examinations  for  con- 
ductors  and  sub-conductors  of  regimental  bands 
are  still  held  at  the  Conservatoire.  o.  c. 

GYMNASTICS.  The  problem  of  training 
the  hands  of  executive  musicians,  and  more 
especially  pianists,  by  mechanical  means,  at- 
tracted many  inventors  in  the  1 9tli  century, 
and  although  none  of  them  can  hojie  to  take 
the  place  of  actual  musical  practice,  yet  some 
have  helped  players  in  special  ways,  and  in 
the  development  of  the  muscles  employed  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  gymnastics  may  lie 
of  great  use.  The  earliest  of  the  mechanical 
appliances  seems  to  be  the 

Chiroplast,  an  apparatus  designed  to  facili- 
tate the  acquirement  of  a correct  j nisi  t ion  of 
the  hands  on  the  pianoforte.  It  was  the  in- 
vention of  J.  B.  Logicr,  and  was  patented  in 
1814. 

It  consisted  of  a wooden  framework  which 
extended  the  whole  length  of  the  keyboard,  and 
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was  firmly  attached  to  the  same  by  means  of 
screws.  At  the  front  of  the  keyboard,  and 
therefore  nearest  the  player,  were  two  ]>arHllel 
rails,  between  which  the  hands  were  placed. 
The  wrists  could  thus  be  neither  raised  nor 
lowered,  but  could  only  move  from  side  to  side. 
At  a suitable  elevation  above  the  keys,  and 
about  six  inches  behind  the  parallel  rails,  was  a 
brass  rod  extending  the  whole  length  of  the 
framework,  and  carrying  the  so-called  ' Finger 
Guides.’  These  were  two  brass  frames,  which 
could  be  moved  along  the  rod  to  any  part  of  the 
keyboard,  each  having  five  divisions,  through 
which  the  thumb  and  four  fingers  were  intro- 
duced. The  divisions  were  formed  of  thin  plates 
of  metal,  which  exactly  corresponded  to  the 
divisions  between  the  keys  of  the  instrument. 
They  hung  in  a vertical  position  from  the  brass 
frames  above  mentioned  to  very  nearly  the  level 
of  the  keys,  and  of  course  prevented  the  fingers 
from  moving  in  any  but  a vertical  direction. 

To  the  top  of  each  finger-guide  was  attached 
a stout  brass  wire  with  regulating  screw,  which 
pressing  against  the  outside  of  the  wrist,  kept 
the  hand  in  its  proper  position  with  regard  to  the 
arm.  In  addition,  there  was  a board  ruled  with 
bass  and  treble  staves,  called  the  gamut  board, 
to  be  placed  on  the  music -desk,  on  which  each 
note  throughout  the  entire  compass  of  the 
instrument  was  found  written  precisely  aliove 
its  corres] wilding  key.  This  was  believed  to 
be  of  great  service  in  teaching  the  names  of  the 
notes. 

The  chiroplast  was  designed  to  assist  Logicr 
in  the  instruction  of  his  little  daughter,  seven 
years  of  age.  He  was  then  living  in  Ireland, 
and  the  result  so  fully  answered  his  expecta- 
tions  that  he  determined  to  repair  to  Dublin 
(about  1814)  and  devote  himself  entirely  to  the 
projiagation  of  his  system.  Here  his  success  was 
so  considerable,  that  he  soon  took  the  highest 
position  as  a pianoforte  teacher. 

His  method  included  two  novelties — the  use 
of  the  chiroplast,  and  the  plan  of  making 
several  pupils,  to  the  number  of  twelve  or  more, 
play  at  the  same  time  on  as  many  pianofortes. 
To  this  end  he  wrote  a number  of  studies, 
which  were  published  in  his  First  Companion 
to  the  Royal  Chiroplast , and  other  works,  in 
which  several  studies,  of  various  degrees  of 
difficulty,  were  capable  of  being  played  simul- 
taneously. About  this  part  of  the  method 
great  diversity  of  opinion  existed.  Many 
critics  could  perceive  nothing  but  evil  in  it. 
Spohr,  however,  in  a letter  written  from  London 
to  the  Allgnneine  musikalische  Zeitung , in  1820, 
expresses  himself  favourably  ujwu  it.  He  was 
present  at  an  examination  of  Logier’s  pupils, 
and  writes  : * when  a new  study  was  begun  in 
quick  tempo,  the  less  advanced  pupils  were  un- 
able to  get  in  more  than  a note  or  two  in  each 
bar,  but  by  degrees  they  conquered  more  and 
more  of  the  difficulties,  and  in  a shorter  time 


I than  one  could  have  believed  possible  the  study 
went  well.’ 

By  the  terms  of  his  patent,  Logicr  exercised 
the  right  of  granting  permission  to  other  pro- 
feasors to  make  use  of  the  chiroplast  and  his 
system,  for  which  they  paid  high  terms.  In  1816 
lie  succeeded  in  persuading  so  many  professors 
of  the  excellences  of  his  method,  that  chiroplast 
academies  were  established  in  the  provinces,  and 
Samuel  Webbe,  at  that  time  in  great  vogue, 
commenced  teaching  the  system  in  Loudon. 

So  much  success  was  not  allowed  to  {mss  un- 
challenged, and  hostile  criticisms  found  expres- 
sion in  a number  of  pamphlets,  some  respectable, 
some  merely  abusive.  Of  these  the  principal 
were  an  article  in  the  Quarterly  Musical  Maya - 
zine  and  Review,  i.  Ill;  General  Observations , 
etc.  (Edinburgh : R.  Burdie,  1817)  ; and  Stric- 
tures on  Mr.  Logicr  s System  . , , , by  H.  de 
Monti  (Glasgow  : W.  Turnbull). 

Feeling  that  these  publications  were  likely 
to  injure  him,  Logier  determined  to  invite  the 
members  of  the  Philharmonic  Society,  and  other 
musicians,  to  attend  an  examination  of  Webbe 's 
pupils  in  London  on  Nov.  17,  1817.  Tlie 
results  of  this  examination  were  published  by 
him  in  a pamphlet  entitled  An  Authentic 
Account , etc.,  by  J.  B.  Logier  (London  : Hunter, 
1818). 

This  was  answered  in  a new  pamphlet,  An 
Exposition  of  the  New  System  ...»  published  by 
a Committee  of  Professors  in  London  (Ijondon  : 
Budd  k Calkin,  1818).  The  committee  was 
chosen  from  among  those  who  had  attended  the 
examination  on  Nov.  17,  and  consisted  of 
twenty-nine  of  the  most  distinguished  musicians 
of  the  day — Sir  George  Smart,  Drs.  Carnaby, 
Crotch,  and  Smith,  Messrs.  Attwood,  Ayrton, 
Beale,  Burrows,  Francois  Cramer,  Dance,  Fer- 
rari, Greatorex, Griffin, Hawes,  William  Horsley, 
Ilullinandel,  Knyvett,  C.  Knvvett,  jun.,  Latour, 
Mazxinghi,  Neate,  Vincent  Novello,  Potter,  Kies, 
Sherrington,  Scheener,  Walmisloy,  T.  Welch, 
Williams. 

Logier  rejoined  in  a not  very  tenijierate  tract 
i — A Refutation  of  the  Fallacies  and  Misrepre- 
sentations, etc. 

For  some  time  after  this,  {lamphlets  in  abun- 
dance made  their  ap|>earaiice.  One  of  the  most 
bitter  was  an  article  written  by  Kollmann,  or- 
ganist to  the  German  Chapel,  St.  James’s,  to  the 
Allgemcinc  musikalische  Zeitmuj  in  Nov.  1821, 
ami  published  at  the  same  time  in  English,  in 
which  the  writer  is  candid  enough  to  say  that 
he  believes  the  principal  secret  of  Logier’s  system 
is  to  rob  all  other  professors  of  their  pupils. 

On  the  other  side,  Spohr,  in  the  letter  already 
quoted,  says,  1 There  is  no  doubt  that  the  chiro- 
plast fulfils  its  purpose  of  inducing  a good  j>osi- 
tion  of  tlie  hands  ami  arms,  and  is  of  great 
service  to  Herr  Ixigier,  who  has  to  look  after 
thirty  or  forty  children  playing  at  once.’  And  in 
1821  Franz  Stoepel,  who  was  sent  to  London  by 
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the  Prussian  government  to  examine  intoLogier's 
system,  mode  so  favourable  a rqort  that  Ixigier 
was  invited  to  Berlin,  where  in  1822  he  estab- 
lished a chiroplast  school,  which  was  so  success- 
ful that  the  King  projmsed  to  him  to  instruct 
twenty  professors  in  his  method,  with  the  view 
of  spreading  it  over  the  whole  of  Prussia.  Logier 
accordingly  remained  three  years  in  Berlin, 
visiting  London  at  intervals.  Meantime  the 
chiroplast  was  introduced  into  many  of  the 
leading  towns  of  Germany.  In  Paris,  Zimmer- 
man, professor  of  tlie  pianoforte  at  the  Conserva- 
toire, had  classes  on  the  system,  but  in  England 
it  gradually  died  out,  until  it  may  l*e  doubted 
if  a single  professor  remains  who  employs  the 
method,  though  the  apparatus  is  still  occasion- 
ally to  l>e  met  with  at  sales  of  second-hand 
instruments. 

The  chief  drawback  to  tho  chiroplast,  ajart 
from  the  risk  of  the  hands  falling  into  bad  ]>osi- 
tions  when  file  sup|>ort  was  withdrawn,  was  the 
fact  that  the  thumb  could  not  be  passed  under 
the  fingers,  nor  the  fingers  over  the  thumb,  as  in 
scale-playing.  Kalkbrcnner,  who  joined  Logier  in 
the  establishment  of  a chiroplast  class  in  1818, 
perceived  this,  and  in  consequence  adopted  his 
so-called  hand-guide,  which  consisted  simply  of 
the  lower  rail  or  wrist-support  of  the  chiroplast, 
without  tho  finger-guides,  in  which  simplified 
form  it  continued  to  be  manufactured  and  sold. 
By  another  modification,  patented  by  a Major 
Hawker  in  1821,  the  hand  was  placed  in  a 
stilling  wooden  mould,  made  to  fit  the  jtalm,  and 
secured  by  a small  strap  which  passed  over  the 
back  of  the  hand,  thus  allowing  free  movement 
of  the  hand  along  the  keyboard,  and  of  the  thumb 
under  the  fingers.  (See  the  Quarterly  Musical 
Mag,  iii.  p.  336.) 

That  Logier’s  proceedings  were  not  free  from 
charlatanism  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  of  the 
establishment  in  Dublin  of  a ‘ Chiroplast  Club/ 
with  a special  button  ; and  that  his  pretensions 
were  extravagant  may  be  gathered  from  his 
remark  to  Mazziughi,  that  he  ‘ considered  him- 
self an  instrument,  in  the  hands  of  Providence, 
for  changiug  the  whole  system  of  musical  in- 
struction.’ Still,  the  object  in  view’  was  good, 
and  the  attention  drawn  to  the  subject  cannot 
fall  to  have  exercised  a beneficial  inilucnce  on 
pianoforte  teaching. 

The  next  invention  in  order  of  date  seems  to 
be  the  Diuitouium,  an  ap|iaratus  for  exercising 
and  strengthening  the  fingers,  intended  es{»ecially 
for  the  use  of  pianists,  but  claimed  by  its  inventor, 
Myer  Marks,  to  be  of  great  service  to  all  who 
require  flexible  and  well-trained  fingers. 

It  consists  of  a small  box  about  six  inches 
square,  provided  with  five  keys,1  fitted  with 
strongly  resisting  springs,  upon  which  keys  such 
exercises  as  the  five-finger  exercises  to  be  found 
in  every  Pianoforte  School  are  to  be  practised. 

1 Dig!  tori  nine  are  oecaalonally  made  of  greater  com  pan,  with 
black  and  white  key*,  the  ordinary  dlgltoriam  having  only  white 
keya 


In  addition,  there  are  attached  to  the  sides  of 
the  box  certain  appliances  for  stretching  the 
fingers,  and  a supjwrt  for  the  wrist. 

The  idea  of  sparing  the  ears  of  pianoforte 
students,  and  those  who  may  be  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood, by  the  use  of  dumb  keyboards  is  by  no 
means  new,  either  in  England  or  abroad.  Great 
couqtosers  in  boyhood,  practising  under  diffi- 
culties, have  been  reduced  to  muffiiug  the  wires 
that  they  might  practise  unheard.  It  is  difficult, 
however,  to  say  when  the  first  'dumb  piano’  was 
manufactured.  In  1847  & long  article  appeared 
in  the  Allgemeine  MusiJcalisehe  Zcilung , cen- 
suring the  employment  of  the  dumb  piano ; and 
Schumann  in  his  Musikalische  Ifau. s-  und  Le- 
bensregeln  says,  * There  have  been  invented  so- 
called  dumb  keyboards  ; try  them  for  a while, 
that  you  may  discover  them  to  be  of  no  value. 
One  cannot  learn  to  speak  from  the  dumb.’ 
Though  this  may  be  incontrovertible,  tliequestion 
is  worth  consideration,  whether  the  muscles  of 
the  fingers  may  not  be  increased  in  s]>eed  and 
endurance  (two  essential  qualities  iu  pianoforte 
playing),  by  a suitable  course  of  properly  regu- 
lated gymnastic  exercises,  just  as  the  other 
muscles  of  the  body  are  trained  for  running, 
rowing,  etc.  [From  Schumann,  whose  piano 
playing  was  stopped  for  ever  by  his  use  of  an  ap- 
parently home-made  contrivance  worn  with  tho 
object  of  obtaining  independence  of  the  finger, 
one  would  not  perhaps  expect  a very  favourable 
verdict  on  mechanical  appliances  of  any  kind.] 

That  considerable  muscular  power  was  re- 
quired in  pianoforte  playing  in  the  latter  ]»art 
of  the  19th  century,  will  be  seen  from  the  fol- 
lowing table  of  resistances,  taken  from  grand 
pianos  of  various  dates  made  by  Messrs.  Broad- 
wood  k Sons.2 


1817 

1877 

lyoi 


Txwttit  C. 
-t  or. 

-4  oz. 

3 oz. 


Middle  C. 
21  oz. 
si  oz. 

*21  or. 


Highest  C. 
II  or. 

2 g or. 

2 oz. 


The  resistance  offered  by  the  Digitorium  is 
fAr  in  excess  of  the  above  numbers  ; it  is  manu- 
factured in  three  dillerent  degrees  of  strength, 
the  resistance  of  the  medium  touch  being  no 
less  than  twelve  ounces.  On  this  account,  and 
also  because  the  resistance  is  obtained  by  metal 
springs,  instead  of  by  weights  at  the  farther 
end  of  the  lever  (as  in  the  old  dumb  pianos), 
the  touch  of  the  digitorium  does  not  iu  the  least 
resemble  that  of  the  pianoforte,  but  rather  a 
heavily  weighted  organ  - touch,  and  it  should 
therefore  be  looked  upon  as  a gymnastic  ap- 
jiaratus,  and  by  no  means  os  a substitute  for  the 
pianoforte  in  the  practice  of  exercises. 

The  question  of  finger  gymnastics  has  received 
very  full  consideration  from  Mr.  E.  Ward 
Jackson,  in  a work  entitled  Gymnastics  for  the 
Fingers  and  Wrist  (London,  Metzler,  k Co., 
1874),  iu  which  he  quotes  opinions  in  favour  of 


* It  will  brown  that  the  amount  of  mlatancrUik'it  equal  through- 
out the  keyboard.  ami  that  the  left  hand,  although  the  aeaker.  baa 
the  greatest  reeiatauoe  to  overcome. 
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his  system  of  exercises  not  only  from  musicians, 
but  from  very  eminent  surgeons.  F.  T. 

In  the  last  quarter  of  the  19th  century,  an 
American  invention  obtained  some  considerable 
success,  under  the  name  of  the  Tech N ICON. 
(Brotherhood's  Patent. ) Besides  the  keys,  made 
on  the  pattern  of  the  Digitoriura  above  described, 
there  are  various  appliances  for  strengthening 
the  lifting  power  of  the  fingers,  and  thus  help- 
ing in  the  acquirement  of  muscular  control  ; all 
the  springs  can  be  regulated  so  as  to  offer 
different  degrees  of  resistance.  See  the  /Yo- 
ceedings  of  the  Mas.  Association,  1888-89,  p.  1. 

The  invention  of  Christian  Friedrich  Seebcr, 
called  the  Fixgerbildker,  is  in  some  sort  an 
improvement  on  the  Chiroplast,  its  chief  peculi- 
arity being  a small  apparatus  worn  on  each 
finger  in  order  to  fix  its  joints  in  the  right 
position. 

The  Virgil  Practice  Clavier  is  another 
American  invention,  produced  in  a rudimentary  \ 
form  in  1872,  under  the  name  of  ‘Teclmiphone.’ 
It  was  patented  by  Altnon  Kincaid  Virgil  in 
1892,  as  the  ‘ Practice  Clavier,’  and  was  brought 
to  England  in  1895,  when  the  inventor  gave  a i 
practical  demonstration,  on  May  25,  in  the  small 
Queen’s  Hall.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a small  piano, 
having  nearly  the  full  compass  of  the  keyboard. 
The  keys  are  dumb  (the  pressure  being  regulated 
as  in  the  digitorium),  but  the  special  property 
of  the  contrivance  is  that  any  inequality  of  touch 
in  legato  playing  can  bo  easily  corrected.  The 
key  can  be  made  to  produce  a little  1 click  * os  it 
descends,  and  another  ‘click’  as  it  ascends  (both 
sets  of  clicks  can  he  used,  or  caused  to  cease,  at 
discretion),  so  that  a perfect  legato  touch  can  he 
produced  by  almost  mechanical  means,  for  when 
the  click  of  the  rising  key  coincides  exactly  with 
that  of  the  falling  key  it  is  manifest  that  on  an 
ordinary  piano  the  passage  from  one  note  to  the 
other  would  be  perfectly  smooth.  This  attention 
to  the  cessation  of  the  notes  is  a most  important 
factor  in  the  success  of  the  appliance,  the  use 
of  which  is  taught  at  the  * Virgil  Clavier  School,’ 
12  Princes  Street,  Hanover  Square,  London. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  aim  of  the  modern 
pianist  is  to  obtain  control  rather  than  mere 
brute  strength,  and  a comparison  of  the  resist- 
ance of  the  Broad  wood  keys  at  different  periods 
will  show  that  the  players  ideal  has  been 
greatly  modified  since  the  ‘seventies,’  when 
force  was  everything,  and  fulness  of  tone  was 
almost  disregarded.  The  perfection  of  tone  in 
pianoforte  playing  can  hardly  be  acquired  away 
from  the  instrument  itself,  hut  a certain  set  of 
gymnastic  exercises  invented  by  Mr.  W.  Mac- 
donald Smith  has  been  proved  of  remarkable 
use  since  the  publication  of  his  pamphlet.  From 
Brain  to  Keyboard  (see  Proceedings  of  the  Mus. 
Association , 1887-88,  p.  43,  and  1894-95,  p. 
17).  Only  a very  few  of  the  exercises  rej»cat 
the  actual  movements  made  by  the  pianist 
during  his  performance,  but  while  some  of  the 


i series  make  the  fingers  independent  of  each 
other,  some  have  for  their  object  the  development 
of  muscles  of  control  in  the  amis  ami  wrists,  ami 
by  others  the  difficulty  of  quickly  hitting  a dis- 
tant note  is  overcome  with  singular  success,  m. 

GYROWETZ,  Adalbert,  prolific  comj»oser, 
born  Feb.  19,  1763. 1 at  Budweis  in  Bohemia. 
His  father  was  a choirmaster,  ami  taught  him 
music  at  an  early  age  ; and  on  leaving  school 
he  studied  law  at  Prague,  though  still  working 
hard  at  music  and  composing  much.  A long 
illness  left  him  destitute,  and  compelled  him 
to  take  the  jKwt  of  private  secretary  to  Count 
Franz  von  Funfkirehen.  The  Count  insisted 
on  all  his  household  losing  musical,  so  Gyrowetz 
had  abundant  opportunity  not  only  of  com  [los- 
ing, but  of  having  his  compositions  performed. 
The  reception  they  met  with  induced  him  to 
visit  Italy,  and  complete  his  education  there. 
Passing  through  Vienna  [about  1786,  see  Jahn’s 
! Mozart , iii.  306]  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Mozart,  who  had oneofhissymphonies performed, 
ami  himself  led  Gyrowets  before  the  applauding 
audience.  In  Naples  he  studied  for  two  years 
under  Sala,  maintaining  himself  by  his  oompo- 
sitions,  among  which  were  a number  of  concerted 
pieces  for  the  lyre,  written  for  the  king,  with 
whom  it  was  a favourite  instrument.  He  next 
went  to  Paris,  and  established  his  claim  to  the 
authorship  of  several  symphonies,  hitherto  per- 
formed as  Haydn’s.  In  consequence  the  pub- 
lishers bought  his  other  compositions  at  high 
prices.  The  Revolution  was  rapidly  approach- 
ing, ami  Gyrowetz  went  on  to  London,  arriving 
in  Oct.  1789.  His  reception  was  an  honourable 
one  ; both  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland  paid  him  marked  attention  ; the 
Professional  Concerts  and  Salomon  placed  his 
name  in  their  programmes,  and  the  lat  ter  engaged 
him  asoom  poser  at  the  same  time  with  Haydn.  He 
wrote  industriously  and  met  with  liberal  pub- 
lishers ; but  he  was  most  pleased  by  the  arrival 
of  Ifaydu,  whom  he  warmly  welcomed.  Gyrowetz 
was  also  engaged  to  write  an  opera,  in  which 
Mme.  Mara  and  Pacchierotti  were  to  have  sung 
at  the  Pantheon,  then  recently  turned  into  an 
opera-house  during  the  rebuilding  of  the  King’s 
Theatre.  After  two  or  three  rehearsals,  however, 
the  Pantheon  was  burnt  down  (Jan.  13,  1792) 
and  the  score  of  ‘ Semiramis  ’ perished  in  the 
flames.  On  Feb.  9 he  gave  a benefit  concert 
at  the  Hanover  Square  Rooms,  which  was 
brilliantly  attended  ; but  the  climate  disagreed 
with  him,  and  he  shortly  after  left  London  for 
Vienna.  On  his  return,  after  seven  years,  he  re- 
ceived an  appointment  in  the  War  Department. 
In  1804  Baron  Braun.  Intendant  of  the  two 
court  theatres,  offered  him  thecapellmcistership, 

1 [Thi*i*  the  data  liven  in  hi*  antr>b|ntrr»phy : in  tht  Ou*tlfn-Lni- 
* on  EH  tier  «lre»  alternative  lUAMtlniia  that  thli  mtut  >>e  five 
ymn  t<«»  early,  or  that  he  wna  more  than  eighteen  ymr»«M  when  he 
, made  the  acquaintance  of  Uncart  am!  iHtterMfnrf.  Th*  Utter  la.  **n 
the  face  i»!  It.  the  more  prutnlil*  •uppunHInn.  but  still  It  nmrt  >m 
remember*)!  t hat  In  aliX'in*  old  age  jwopte  are  apt  to  over-rat  i 1114  te 
| their  yean.) 
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which  he  retained  till  1831,  producing  a groat 
number  of  operas,  Singspielo,  and  ojierettas,  lie- 
sides  music  for  melodramas  and  ballets.  Gyro- 
wetz was  wonderfully  industrious  in  all  branches 
of  composition,  and  his  works,  though  now  for- 
gotten, were  long  popular.  His  symphonies  and 
quartets  were  successful  imitations  of  Haydn’s, 
but  still  they  were  imitations,  and  were  there- 
fore bound  to  disappear.  In  1843  his  artist 
friends,  pitying  the  poverty  to  which  he  was 
reduced-— for  his  pension  afforded  him  a bare 
subsistence— arranged  a concert  for  his  benefit, 
at  which  his  * Porfschule  ’ was  played  by  Staudigl 
and  the  choristers.  This  really  comic  cantata 
was  repeated  with  great  success  in  the  following 
year  at  the  Inst  concert  he  himself  ever  arranged. 
Shortly  before  his  death  he  published  his  auto- 
biography, an  interesting  book  in  many  respects 
(Vienna,  1847). 

Oyrowetz  composed  about  thirty  operas  large 
and  small  [sec  the  list  in  the  Qnellen- Lerxkon ], 
Ofierettas,  and  Singspielo  ; nnd  more  than  forty 
ballets.  His  first  opera  was  * Selico  ’ (1804). 
The  most  successful  were  * Agnes  Sorel  ’ (1806); 
‘Per  Augenarzt’  (1811);  ‘Robert,  oder  die 
Priifnng  * (1813),  approved  by  Beethoven 
himself;  ‘Helene’  (1816),  and  ‘Felix  nnd 
Adele  ’ ( 1 831).  Of  his  operettas  and  Singspiele, 
generally  in  on o act,  ‘ Pic  Jnnggesellen  Wirth- 
Qchaft  '(1807),*  Per  Sammtrock  ’ ( 1809), 4 Aladin  ’ 


(1819),  and  * Pas  Standchen  ’ (1823),  were  long 
favourites  ; of  the  melodramas  ‘ Minna  * (1806) 
was  most  liked.  Besides  * Semi  minis,’  he  wrote 
four  grand  Italian  operas  for  Vienna  and  Milan, 
of  winch  ‘ Federica  c Adolfo*  (Vienna,  1812) 
was  especially  well  received.  ‘ Pie  Hochzeit  der 
Thetis’  was  his  most  successful  liallet.  He  com- 
posed cantatas,  choruses- for  women’s  and  boys’ 
voices,  Italian  and  German  canzonets,  and  several 
songs  for  one  and  more  voices.  He  wrote  his 
nineteenth  mass  at  the  age  of  eighty-four.  Of 
his  instrumental  music  there  are  over  sixty 
symphonies,  a quantity  of  serenades,  overtures, 
inarches,  dance-music  (for  the  Redoutensaal)  ; 
three  quintets  ; ami  about  sixty  string- quartets, 
most  of  them  published  in  Vienna,  Augsburg, 
Offenbach,  Paris,  or  London.  For  the  pianoforte 
and  violin  he  wrote  about  forty  sonatas ; thirteen 
hooks  of  trios,  sixteen  Nocturnes,  for  various 
combinations  of  instruments  with  piano,  much 
dance-music,  and  manysmallerpiccea  of  different 
kinds.  It  is  sod  to  think  of  so  much  lalicur, 
energy,  and  talent,  and  so  little  lasting  fruit ; 
but  Gyrowetz  possessed  that  fatal  gift  of  facility 
which  so  often  implies  the  want  of  j permanence. 
None  of  his  works,  either  for  the  concert-room 
or  the  stage,  have  survived.  * Per  Augenarzt  ’ 
kept  the  boards  longer  than  the  others.  Ho 
died  at  Vienna,  March  22,  1850,  aged  eighty- 
seven.  c.  F.  P. 
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XT  (pronounced  Ha)  is  the  German  name  for 
A A B natural,  B flat  being  called  by  the  Germans 
B.  It  was  originally  * B quadra  turn,’  or  b,  a 
letter  which  would  easily  slip  by  degrees  into 
or  h.  [See  Accidentals,  vol.  i.  p.  196,  and  B, 
vol.  i.  p.  141a.]  In  solfaing  it  is  Si. 

Bach's  great  mass  is  the  work  which  is  sug- 
gested to  musicians  by  tho  German  name  of  its 
key  *H  moll’;  and  in  a sketch-book  of  1815-10, 
in  the  margin  of  a passage  intended  for  the 
finale  of  the  Cello  Sonata,  op,  102,  No.  2,  Beet- 
hoven has  written  ‘ A moll  sch  wane  Tonart . ' a. 

HAAS,  Alma  (nic  Hollaendf.r),  was  bom, 
Jan.  31,  1847,  in  Ratibor,  Silesia,  the  daughter 
of  a schoolmaster  there,  who  moved  to  Breslau 
when  she  was  four  years  old  for  hia  children’s 
education.  At  the  age  of  ten  she  went  to  the 
music  school  of  Herr  Wandelt,  whose  system 
was  to  teach  six  or  eight  pupils  simultaneously 
on  as  many  pianos,  and  who  gave  public  perform- 
ances to  bring  forward  his  method.  At  fourteen 
years  old,  Frl.  nollaender  appeared,  with  orches- 
tra, in  Mendelssohn’s  G minor  concerto  ; and 
soon  afterwards  was  sent  to  Berlin  to  study  with 
Kullak,  who  gave  her  gratuitous  instruction  from 
1862  to  1808.  On  Dec.  3 of  the  latter  year  she 
made  her  first  appearance  at  a Gewandhaus  con- 
cert in  Leipzig,  and  shortly  afterwards  appeared 
with  success  in  various  German  towns.  In  1870 
she  came  to  London  for  the  season,  playing  at  one 
of  Arditi’s  concerts  in  Hanover  Squaro  Rooms. 
In  1871  she  again  visited  England,  and  on  Jan. 
1,  1872,  was  married  to  Dr.  Ernst  Haas,  as- 
sistant in  the  Printed  Book  Dejiartmeut  in  the 
British  Museum,  and  Professor  of  Sanskrit  at 
University  College,  London.  After  his  death  in 
1882,  she  took  up  her  profession  again,  appear- 
ing at  the  Popular  Concerts,  at  France's  Chamber 
Concerts,  and  with  the  Heckmann  Quartet ; she 
played  with  the  latter  party  in  many  British 
and  foreign  towns.  In  1880,  at  tho  first  of 
Henschel’s  London  Symphony  Concerts,  she  took 
part  with  Gompcrtz  and  Piatti  in  Beethoven's 
triple  concerto.  Besides  many  appearances  in 
the  provinces  and  London,  with  the  Elderhorst 
and  other  organisations,  Mine,  Haas  gave  in- 
teresting recitals  and  chamber  concerts  iu  1889 
and  1890,  and  has  more  recently  been  associated 
with  Mrs.  Hutchinson  in  recitals  for  voice  and 
piano.  She  taught  at  Bedford  College  in 
1870-80  ; in  1887  she  had  an  appointment  at 
the  Royal  College  of  Music,  which  she  shortly 
afterwards  resigned  ; and  in  1880  she  began  a 
most  useful  work  at  the  head  of  the  musical  de- 
partment iu  King’s  College,  London,  where  she 
still  teaches.  Her  playing  is  distinguished  by 
very  high  artistic  qualities  ; it  is  as  an  inter- 
preter that  she  succeeds  best,  rather  than  in  feats 
of  virtuosity  ; and  a certain  ‘intimacy’  of  style, 
which  may  have  stood  in  her  way  with  the  larger 


I and  less  discriminating  public,  lias  won  her  the 
admiration  of  cultivated  musicians.  M. 

HABANERA.  A Spanish  song  and  dance, 

| of  an  older  origin  than  its  name  implies,  having 
i been  introduced  into  Cuba  from  Africa  by  the 
i negroes,  whence  it  was  very  naturally  ini}*>rtcd 
into  Spain.  It  is  sometimes  called  ‘ contradanza 
! criolla'  (Creole  country -dance).  The  rhythm, 
which  is  distinctive,  has  been  familiarised  to  the 
rest  of  tho  world  by  Bizet,  who  wrote  one  iu  the 
first  act  of  ‘ Carmen,’  hut  the  following  bars  from 
elsewhere  will  serve  as  a good  example: — 


J-». 


An  ‘Habanera’  usually  consists  of  a short 
introduction  and  two  jiarts  of  eight  or  sixteen 
bars,  of  which  the  second,  should  the  first  bo 
in  a minor  key,  will  be  iu  the  major,  and  will 
answer  the  purpose  of  a refrain  ; but  those  rules 
are  by  no  means  strictly  adhered  to.  There  are 
many  forms  of  the  melody,  a marked  feature 
being  that  two  triplets  of  semiquavers,  or  one 
! such  triplet  and  two  semiquavers,  are  often 
written  against  the  figure  which  occupies  one 
whole  bar  iu  tho  bass  of  the  al>ovc  example. 
The  performers  opposite  to  each  other,  one  of 
either  sex,  generally  dance  to  the  introduction, 

1 and  accompany  their  singing  of  several  * coplas  * 
(stanzas)  with  gestures,  and  the  whole  of  the 
music  is  repeated  for  the  final  dance,  which  is 
slow  and  stately,  and  of  a decidedly  Oriental 
character,  the  feet  being  scarcely  lifted  from  the 
ground  (though  an  occasional  pirouette  is  some- 
times introduced),  while  the  most  voluptuous 
movements  of  the  arms,  hips,  head,  and  eyes 
are  employod  to  lure  and  fascinate  each  other 
and  — the  spectator.  The  dance,  if  well  done, 
can  bo  extremely  graceful  ; but  even  in  its 
most  classic  form  is  bound  to  be  indecent, 
vividly  recalling  the  ‘Danse  du  Ventre’  of  the 
Algerian  CafiL  tl.  v.  if. 

HABENECK,  Francois  Antoine,  born  at 
M£zif»res,  Jan.  23,  1781,  eldest  of  three  brothers 
(the  others  being  named  Joseph  and  Corentin), 
violinists,  sons  of  a German  musician  in  a French 
regimental  band.  Ho  was  a pupil  of  Baillot, 
obtained  the  first  violin  prize  at  the  Conservatoire 
in  1804,  and  soon  showed  remarkable  aptitude 
as  a conductor — his  real  vocation.  He  was 
successively  appointed  assistant  professor  at  the 
Conservatoire  (1808-16),  solo  violin  at  theOj^ra 
(1815),  director  of  the  Academia  dc  Musique 
l (1821-24),  conductor  of  the  Theatre  de  l’Opera, 
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conjointly  with  Valentino  from  1824  to  1831,  I 
and  alone  from  1831  to  1847.  In  1825  a special 
violin  class  was  formed  for  him  at  the  Conserva- 
toire, which  he  retained  till  Oct.  1848.  Among  | 
his  pupils  may  be  mentioned  Cuvillon,  Alard, 
Clapisson,  and  Leonard.  Habcncck  has  the 
merit  of  liaving  founded  (1828)  and  conducted 
for  twenty  years  the  Soci^te  des  Concerts  du 
Conservatoire.  He  was  also  the  first  to  introduce 
Beethoven'ssymphoniesin  France,  steadily  perse- 
vering against  all  opposition,  and  at  length  exe- 
cuting them  with  a force,  sentiment,  and  delicacy, 
which  wero  very  remarkable.  As  a conductor 
he  was  exacting,  and  unmerciful  to  singers  who 
did  not  keep  strict  time.  Out  of  resjicct  to 
Cherubini  he  never  exercised  his  office  of  4 In- 
sjH*cteur  general  des  classes  du  Conservatoire,  ’ but 
he  was  an  energetic  director  of  Louis  Philippe's 
concerts  at  the  Tuileries.  He  composed  violin 
music  (two  concertos,  three  duos,  a nocturne, 
caprices,  and  a polonaise),  variations  for  string 
quartet  and  for  orchestra,  several  pieces  for 
* Aladin  * (1822),  and  a ballet  4 Le  Page  incon-  | 
stant’  (1823).  This  distinguished  musician 
and  conductor  died  in  Paris,  Feb.  8,  1849. 
He  received  the  Legion  of  Honour  in  1822. 
For  many  curious  anecdotes  of  Habeneck,  see 
the  Mimoirts  of  Berlioz.  o.  c. 

HABERBIER,  Ernst,  born  Oct.  5,  1813,  at 
Kdnigsberg,  was  taught  the  pianoforte  by  his 
father,  an  organist,  and  in  1832  set  up  in  St. 
Petersburg  as  a pianist  and  teacher.  In  1847 
he  became  court  pianist,  and  in  1850  undertook 
extended  concert-tours,  playing  in  London  with 
success.  After  perfecting  a method  of  his  own, 
which  depended  greatly  on  the  division  of 
jiassages  between  the  two  hands,  he  played  at 
Copenhagen,  Kiel,  and  Hamburg,  and  created 
a sensation  in  Paris  in  1852.  He  also  appeared 
in  Russia  and  Germany,  and  settled  at  Bergen 
in  Norway  in  1866.  He  diet!  suddenly  while 
playing  at  a concert  in  Bergen,  March  12,  1869. 
His  compositions  are  mostly  ephemeral  works 
for  piano,  and  include  a set  of  4 Etudes  poesies.’ 
[Baker’s  Biog.  Diet,  of  J/ttf.] 

HABERL,  Franz  Xavkk,  was  born  April  12, 
1840,  at  Ober  Ellenbacli,  Bavaria,  where  his 
father  was  schoolmaster.  He  was  educated  at 
Paasou,  where,  after  his  ordination  (in  1862),  ho 
was  appointed  capellmeistcrof  the  Cathedral  and 
Musical  Director  of  both  Seminaries.  In  1867 
he  went  to  Rome,  and  for  three  years  was  choir- 
master ami  organist  at  the  church  of  S.  Maria  ! 
dell’  Anima.  In  1871  he  was  appointed  successor 
to  Joseph  Schrornbs  as  choirmaster  and  Inspector 
of  the  4 Don  ipra  bends  ’ at  Ratisbon,  holding  both 
jHjsts  until  1 882.  In  1 874  he  founded  at  Ratisbon 
the  well-known  school  of  Ecclesiastical  Music, 
of  which  he  is  still  (1905)  the  Director.  In  1879 
Pius  IX.  appointed  him  Honorary  Canon  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Palestrina.  In  the  samo  year  he 
founded  a Palestrina  Society  to  carry  on  the 
publication  of  the  complete  works  of  Palestrina 


which  hail  been  begun  in  1862  by  T.  de  Witt, 
J.  N.  Rauch,  F.  Esi»agne,  and  F.  Commer.  The 
completion  of  this  work  in  thirty-two  volumes  in 
1894  was  mainly  owing  to  his  untiring  energy,  to 
which  is  due  the  recovery  of  much  music  by  the 
great  Roman  composer  that  had  been  previously 
lost.  Dr.  Halrerl  has  contributed  much  valuable 
matter  to  the  Bausteinc  zur  MusikgcschiehU , the 
MinuitshefU fur  Musikgcsch ichU,  and  especially  to 
the  Ciidlien-KaUnder (published  under  this  name 
from  1876  to  1885  and  since  carried  on  as  the 
Kirchenm usikalisches  Jahrbuch).  His  M agister 
Choralis,  has  passed  through  twelve  editions  since 
its  first  issue  in  1865,  and  has  been  translated 
into  Italian,  French,  Spanish,  Polish,  and  Hun- 
garian. After  the  death  of  Joseph  Schrembs, 
Haberl  completed  the  Musica  Divina,  and  in  1 868 
he  succeeded  de  Witt  as  editor  of  Musica  Sacra 
(now  the  Flicgende  Blatter  f Ur  Katholische  Kir - 
chcnmusik ).  On  the  completion  of  his  great 
edition  of  Palestrina,  ho  projected  a similar  issue 
of  the  works  of  Orlando  di  Lasso,  the  publication 
of  which,  with  the  assistance  of  Professor  Sand- 
berger,  is  still  proceeding.  He  is  also  the  editor 
of  the  Catalogues  of  the  Ciicilien-Verein  and  (in 
conjunction  with  Hanisch)  has  published  an  organ 
accomi>animent  to  the  Ordinary  of  the  Mass,  the 
Gradual,  and  the  Vesperale.  Among  his  other 
publications  may  be  mentioned  Licder-JCosen- 
kranz  (1866),  an  edition  of  Bcrtalotti’s  Solfeggi 
(1880),  a selection  of  Frescobaldi's  organ  works 
(1889),  the  Ojjicium  Hebdomadac  Sancfae(  1887), 
and  tho  Fsalterium  Vcspertinnm  (1888).  His 
valuable  thematic  Catalogue  of  the  Archives  of 
the  Sistine  Choir  appeared  in  Eitner’s  Monatshefle, 
in  1888.  Dr.  Haberl  received  the  Honorary 
degree  of  Dr.  Theol.  from  the  University  of 
Wiirzburg  in  1889.  He  was  a member  of  the 
Papal  Commission  appointed  by  Pius  IX.  for  tho 
revision  of  the  official  choral -books,  is  a member 
of  the  Roman  Academy  of  St.  CeciliA  and  of  the 
Prussian  Commission  for  the  publication  of 
Denkuuiler  Deutsche r Tonkunsl,  and  since  1899 
has  been  President  of  the  Cricilien-Verein  of 
Germany,  Austria,  and  Switzerland.  w.  u.  s. 
HACKBRETT.  See  Dulcimer. 

HADDOCK,  a family  of  Leeds  musicians. 

Thomas  Haddock,  l»orn  at  Leeds  in  1812; 
became  a violoncellist  of  ability,  and  settled  in 
Liverpool,  where  for  a number  of  years  he  was 
principal  violoncellistof  the  Philharmonic  Society 
there.  Died  Sept.  22,  1893. 

George  Haddock,  his  brother,  born  at  Kil- 
! lingbeek  in  theoutskirts  of  Leeds,  July  24, 1824. 
Studied  under  a clever  violinist,  Joseph  By  water 
of  Leeds.  Went  to  Dmdon  in  1846  as  pupil 
of  Vieuxtemps  ami  Moliquc.  Attained  skill  on 
the  instrument ; was  for  a short  time  in  Bradford 
as  teacher  and  organiser  of  concerts.  Established 
a large  teaching  connection  in  Leeds  which  was 
ultimately  developed  by  his  two  sons  into  the 
Leeds  College  of  Music,  one  of  the  most  import- 
I ant  training  establishments  in  the  nortli  of 
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England.  AutliorofiVadia^  School  for  the  Violin , 
3 vols.,  and  other  technical  works.  He  made  a 
fine  collection  of  old  violins  and  violoncellos. 

Edgar  A.  Haddock,  son  of  the  above,  a 
violinist  of  skill  and  eminence,  was  born  at 
Leeds,  Nov.  23,  1859,  and  studied  under  his 
father.  In  1885  lie  commenced  a series  of 
‘ Musical  Evenings  * ; these,  under  his  own  and 
his  brother’s  management,  have  grown  into  high- 
class  concerts,  and  become  the  most  important 
musical  events  of  the  district  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Festival).  To  this  may  be  added  a 
reference  to  the  Leeds  orchestra  established  by 
the  two  brothers  in  1898.  The  brothers  were 
directors  and  founders  of  the  Leeds  College  of 
Music,  and  the  elder  wrote  a number  of  technical 
studies,  compositions,  and  arrangements  for  the 
violin. 

George  Percy  Haddock,  brother  of  the 
above,  born  at  Leeds,  Oct.  10,  1860.  Associated 
with  him  in  management  of  the  Leeds  College 
of  Music,  etc.,  and  is  a pianist,  violoncellist, 
and  organist.  Has  composed  vocal  and  other 
music.  F.  K. 

HADDON  HALL.  A romantic  opera  in  three 
acts,  libretto  by  Sydney  Grundy,  music  by  Sir 
A.  Sullivan  ; produced  at  the  Savoy  Theatre, 
Sept.  24,  1892. 

I1ADOW,  William  Henry,  born  at  Ebriug- 
ton,  Gloucestershire,  Dec.  27,  1859,  was  edu- 
cated at  Malvern  College,  and  Worcester  College, 
Oxford.  He  was  a scholar  of  that  college  in 
1878  ; gained  the  Barnes  Scholarship  in  1879, 
a first  class  in  Moderations  1880,  the  same  in 
Litterae  Huiuauiorcs,  1882.  In  that  year  he 
took  the  degree  of  B.A. ; that  of  M.  A.  followed 
in  1885,  when  he  was  appointed  lecturer  at 
Worcester  College,  where  he  was  elected  a 
fellow  and  tutor  in  1888.  In  1890  he  took 
tho  Mus.B.  degree,  and  in  the  same  year 
lectured  on  musical  form,  for  the  professor  of 
music,  Sir  John  Stainer.  His  lectures  on 
music  were  a feature  of  the  musical  life  of 
Oxford  until  1899,  when  Sir  John  Stainer  was 
succeeded  by  Sir  Hubert  Parry.  In  1897  he 
was  appointed  Proctor,  and  from  1899  till 
1901  was  University  Examiner  in  Litt.  Hum. 
Mr.  Hadow's  practical  education  in  music  began 
at  Darmstadt  in  1882,  and  was  continued 
under  Dr.  C.  H.  Lloyd  in  1884  -85.  His 
compositions  include  u cantata,  ‘The  Soul’s 
Pilgrimage  ’ (published  1886);  a hymn,  'Who 
are  these  ?’  for  soli,  chorus,  strings,  and  organ  ; 
anthem,  ‘When  1 was  in  trouble’  (1885); 
string  quartet  in  E flat  (played  by  the  Ileck* 
maun  Quartet  at  Cologne  in  1887);  trio,  pf. 
and  str.  in  G minor  (played  at  the  Musical 
Artists’  Society  in  London,  1900) ; violin 
sonatas  in  A minor  (1886)  and  F (the  latter 
played  by  L.  Straus  and  the  composer  at  the 
Musical  Artists’  Society  in  1892);  sonata,  B 
minor,  pf.  and  viola  (1889);  andante  and 
allegro  for  violin  and  pf.  and  two  piano  sonatas. 


Most  of  the  above  concerted  pieces  were  written 
for,  and  originally  performed  by  one  or  other 
of  the  Oxford  Societies  for  chamber  music. 
Two  albums  of  songs  show  the  hand  of  a really 
])octical  musician,  and  his  settings  of  some  of 
them,  as  for  example,  that  of  Stevenson’s 
' Bright  is  the  ring  of  words  ’ are  surjiasscd  in 
beauty  by  very  few  modern  English  lyrics. 
Mr.  Hadow’s  princifial  claim  to  fame  in  the 
musical  world  is  chiefly  based  upon  his  writings 
on  the  art  and  its  history,  in  which  rare 
literary  skill  and  finish  are  combiued  with 
thorough  knowledge,  the  fruits  of  deep  research, 
and  a style  that  illuminates  many  branches  of 
a subject  generally  treated  too  drily.  The 
first  of  his  literary  works  was  a series  of  Studies 
in  Modem  Music  (first  series,  1892  ; second, 
1894).  A Printer  of  Sonata  Form  was  pub- 
lished in  1896,  and  a small  volume  on  Haydn, 
under  the  title  of  A Croatian  Composer,  in  1897. 
He  is  editor  of  the  Oxford  History  of  Music 
(see  Histories),  and  wrote  the  fifth  volume 
himself,  on  The  Viennese  Period  (1904).  M. 

HANSEL  UND  GRETEL.  Fairy  play  in 
three  tableaux,  words  by  Adellieid  Wette, 
music  by  Engelbert  Humi>crdinck,  produced  at 
Weimar,  Dec.  23,  1893  ; in  English  (translated 
by  the  late  Miss  Constance  Bache)  at  Daly’s 
Theatre,  London,  Dec.  26,  1894  ; in  German  at 
Drury  Lane,  June  24,  1895. 

HAESER,  August  Ferdinand,  born  at  Leip- 
zig, Oct.  15,  1779  ; was  educated  at  the  Thoruas- 
schule,  and  in  1797  appointed  professor  and 
cantorat  Lemgo.  From  1 806  to  1 81 3 he  travelled 
in  Italy  in  company  with  his  sister,  a singer,  then 
returned  to  Germany,  and  settled  in  1817  at 
Weimar,  where  he  was  music-master  in  the  Duke’s 
family,  and  taught  mathematics  and  Italian  at 
the  gymnasium.  He  was  also  chorus- master  at 
the  theatre,  and  director  of  music  at  the  princijxd 
church  (1829).  He  composed  an  oratorio,  ‘ Der 
Glaube  ’ [translated  by  W.  Ball  as  ‘The  Triumph 
of  Faith  ’ and  performed  at  the  Birmingham 
Festival  of  1817  (according  to  Ricmann)] ; 
masses,  motets,  and  other  church  music  ; an 
opera,  ‘ Die  Mohren  * ; overtures  ; pf.  music  for 
two  and  four  bauds ; [a  capriccio  for  pf.  with 
string  quartet]  ; and  eighteen  songs.  Two 
motets,  in  plain  counterpoint  throughout,  melo- 
dious and  finely  harmonised  though  somewhat 
chromatic,  are  included  in  Hullah's  Vocal  Scores. 
He  published  Versuch  finer sy sterna darken  Uther- 
sieht  der  Gesaaylehrc  (Breitkopf  k H artel,  1820)  ; 
and  Chorgesangsch ulc  (Schott,  1831),  translated 
iuto  French  by  Jelensperger ; and  contributed 
to  various  musical  (icriodicals.  He  died  at 
Weimar,  Nov.  1,  1844.  M.  c.  c. 

HAESSLER,  Johann  Wilhelm,  bom  March 
29, 1 1747,  at  Erfurt,  received  his  first  musical 
instruction  from  his  uncle,  the  organist  Kittel, 
who  had  been  a pupil  of  Sebastian  Bach's.  At 

1 H«  I*  to  hart  riled  on  hi*  wtrnty  -«isth  birthday,  but 

Mithnrltirt  differ  at  to  vb«ther  th«<Ute  shuutd  be  Match  ’J9  ilirvkrr, 
Mrudrl,  Kiemauii,  etc.  >,  or  ‘IS  (Eltuei). 
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the  age  of  fourteen  lie  was  apjiointed  organist  of 
the  Barfiisserkirche.  His  father,  who  was  a cap- 
maker, insisted  on  apprenticing  him  to  his  own 
trade,  and  on  his  commercial  travels  he  became 
acquainted  with  the  great  musicians  of  his  time, 
besides  giving  lessons  and  concerts.  In  1780  he 
started  winter  concerts  in  Erfurt,  and  at  the 
same  time  gave  up  his  business.  From  1790  to 
1794  he  spent  his  time  in  concert  tours,  being 
especially  successful  in  London  and  St.  Peters- 
burg. In  the  former  he  played  a concerto  of 
Mozart's,  on  May  30,  1 792.  In  1 794  he  took  up 
his  residence  in  Moscow,  where  he  died,  March 
29, 1 1822.  Many  compositions  for  pianoforte 
and  organ,  as  well  as  songs,  are  mentioned  by 
Gerber  in  his  Lexicon,  and  a complete  list  is  given 
in  the  QuelUn-Lexikon.  After  having  published 
many  works  in  Germany  (sonatas  for  pf.  1776, 
1779,  1780,  1786,  1790,  etc.,  and  pf.  and  vocal 
pieces  in  1782  and  1786)  he  began  to  use  opus* 
numbers  for  the  works  published  after  he  lived  in 
Moscow,  and  the  list  reaches  to  op.  49.  The 
work  by  which  his  name  is  best  known  to  modern 
pianists  is  a ‘grande  gigue  ’ in  D minor,  op.  31, 
a piece  of  remarkable  power  and  originality. 
The  authorities  for  the  composer's  life  are  an 
autobiographical  notice  prefixed  to  the  Sonata  of 
1786  ; L.  Meiuardus’s  Aufsiitzc  iiber  Haesslcr  in 
the  Allgem.  Mas.  ZUj.  for  1865  ; articles  in  the 
dictionaries  of  Gerber,  Mendel,  Reimann,  and 
Eitner.  See  also  the  New  Quarterly  Musical 
Review , for  May  1894.  M. 

HAUSER,  Johann  Ernst,  bom  at  Dittchen- 
roda  near  Quedlinburg,  1803,  deserves  mention 
as  author  of  a MwnkaUachet  Lexicon  (Meissen, 
1828  ; second  edition  enlarged,  1833),  a useful 
work  in  two  small  volumes.  His  other  works 
are  Dtr  musikalische  Ocsellschafler  (Meissen, 
1830),  a collection  of  anecdotes  ; New  Piano- 
forte Schule  (Halberstadt,  1832  ; second  edition, 
Quedlinburg,  1836) ; Musikal isches  Jahrbiichlein 
(Quedlinburg  and  Leipzig,  1833) : and  Oesehichte 
ties  . . . Kirehengcsanges  (Quedlinburg  and  Leip- 
zig, 1834),  one  vol.  with  examples.  M.  c.  c. 

HAFNER.  A name  sometimes  given  to 
Mozart’s  Symphony  in  I)  (Kdchel,  No.  385), 


Allegro 

con  spirito.  fs-  • 


to  distinguish  it  from  his  thirteen  others  in  the 
same  key.  It  was  comi>osed  at  the  end  of  July 
and  beginning  of  August  1782,  for  the  wedding 
of  a daughter  of  the  Hafners  at  Salzburg,  one  of 
the  great  merchant  families  of  Germany.  On 
July  21,  1776,  another  daughter  of  the  same 
house  had  been  married,  and  for  that  occasion 
Mozart  furnished  a March  and  Serenade  (Kbchel, 
Nos.  249,  250)  for  Orchestra,  also  in  the  key 
of  D.  o. 

HAGUE,  Charles,  Mus.Doc.,  was  born  at 

• nut*  on  p.  570. 


Tadcaster,  May  4,  1769.  He  was  taught  music 
and  the  violin  by  an  elder  brother.  In  1779  he 
removed  with  his  brother  to  Cambridge,  where 
he  was  placed  under  Maniui  for  the  violin,  and 
Hellendaal,  sen.,  for  thorough-bass  and  compo- 
sition. On  the  death  of  Manini  in  1785,  Hague 
removed  to  London  and  became  a pupil  of  Salo- 
mon and  Dr.  Cooke.  A few  years  afterwards  he 
returned  to  Cambridge,  and  in  1794  took  the 
degree  of  Mus. Hoc.,  composing  as  his  exercise 
an  anthem  with  orchestral  accompaniments,  ‘ By 
the  waters  of  Babylon,’  which  he  soon  afterwards 
published  in  score.  In  1799,  on  the  death  of 
Dr.  Randall,  he  was  elected  professor  of  music  in 
the  University.  In  1801  he  proceeded  doctor 
of  music.  At  the  installation  of  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester  as  Chancellor  of  the  University,  June 
29,  1811,  Hague  produced  an  ode  written  by 
Professor  William  Smyth,  which  was  greatly 
admired.  HU  other  com  posit  ions  were  two 
collections  of  glees,  rounds,  and  canons,  some 
songs,  and  arrangements  of  Haydn's  twelve  grand 
symphonies  as  quintets.  Dr.  Hague  died  at 
Cambridge,  June  1 8,  1 821 . His  eldest  daughter, 
Harriet,  was  an  accomplished  piuiiist,  and  the 
conqioser  of  a collection  of  * Six  Songs  with  an 
Accompaniment  for  the  Pianoforte,’  published 
in  1814.  She  died  in  1816,  aged  twenty- 
three.  W.  II.  H. 

HAHN,  Reynaldo,  was  born  at  Caracas  in 
Venezuela  ou  August  9,  1874,  and  at  a very 
early  age  showed  a decided  taste  for  music. 
His  father,  a business  man,  entered  him  at  the 
Conservatoire  in  Pains  at  the  age  of  eleven. 
Here  ho  studied  solfege  with  Grandjouy,  piano 
with  Descombes,  later,  harmony  with  Theodore 
Dubois  and  Lavignac,  and  composition  with 
Massenet,  who  took  a particular  interest  in 
Hahn.  At  fourteen  he  published  his  first  com- 
]>osition  ; and  iu  March  1898  his  first  opera, 

* L’fle  de  reve/  was  given  at  the  Opera  Comique, 
his  symphonic  poem,  ‘ N uit  d’Amour  Berga- 
inesque  ’ having  been  given  bv  Colonne's  orchestra 
a few  months  before.  He  has  published  many 
charming  songs  (Chansons  Grises,  Chansons 
Latines,  Chansons  Espognoles,  etc.),  and  on 
Dec.  16,  1902,  his  opera,  * La  Carmelite,’  was 
given  at  the  Opera  Comique.  In  1905  he  wrote 
some  elalwrate  music  for  the  drama,  * Esther ' 
(Theatre  Sarah- Bernhardt).  w.  r.  o. 

HAIGH,  Thomas,  born  in  London  in  1769, 
violinist,  pianist,  and  composer ; studied  com- 
position under  Haydn  in  1791  ami  1792.  He 
shortly  afterwards  went  to  reside  at  Manchester, 
but  returned  to  London  in  1801  [and  died 
there  in  April  1808.  (Brit.  Mas.  Bioy .)].  His 
compositions  comprise  a concerto  for  the  violin, 
twelve  sonatas  for  piano  and  violin,  sonatas  and 
other  pieces  for  the  piano,  and  a few  songs.  His 
arrangements  of  Haydn’s  symphonies,  and  music 
by  other  composers,  arc  very  numerous,  w.  H.  h. 

HAIL  COLUMBIA.  One  of  the  national 
jiatriotic  songs  of  America.  Its  melody  was 
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first  composed  as  a inarch  in  honour  of  the 
electiou  of  Washington  as  President  in  1789. 
The  credit  of  its  composition  lies  between  a 
German  musician  named  Johannes  Roth  and  a 
Professor  Phylo,  both  resident  in  Philadelphia  at 
that  time.  Roth  is  stated  to  have  the  stronger 
claim.  The  piece,  intended  purely  as  an  instru- 
ment one,  was  named  ‘The  President's  March,’ 
and  superseded  a previous  composition  named 
'General  Washington’s  March.’  In  1798  the 
song  4 Huil  Columbia’  was  written  by  Judge 


The  President's  March 
(Hail  Columbia). 


Joseph  Hopkinson  for  an  actor  named  Gilbert 
Fox,  who  sang  it,  adapted  to  the  tune,  ‘The 
President’s  March,’  at  a benefit  he  field  in  that 
year.  The  song  was  written  on  political  lines 
in  favour  of  a party  named  the  Federals,  who, 
with  President  Adams  at  its  head,  did  not  favour 
a suggested  alliance  with  France  against  England. 
It  was  spoken  of  by  one  of  the  papers  as  * The 
most  ridiculous  bombast  and  adulation  to  the 
monarchical  party/  Mr.  Elson,  in  his  History 
of  American  Music , gives  a reproduction  of  the 
original  music-sheet  containing  the  song,  and 
some  further  particulars  of  its  history.  K.  K. 

HAINL,  Gkoroks,  born  at  Issoire,  Nov.  19, 
1807,  died  in  Paris,  June  2,  1873  ; entered  the 
Paris  Conservatoire  in  1829,  and  gained  the  first 
violoncello  prize  in  1830  ; became  in  1840  con- 
ductor of  the  large  theatre  at  Lyons,  where  he 
remained  till  his  appointment  in  1863  as  con- 
ductor of  the  Academic  do  Musique,  Paris. 
From  January  1864  to  1872  he  also  conducted 
the  Society  des  Concerts  at  the  Conservatoire. 
He  was  no  great  musician,  but  as  a conductor 
he  hail  fire,  a linn  hand  and  a quick  eye,  and 
possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  the  art  of  con- 
trolling large  masses  of  performers.  Hainl  com- 
posed some  fantasias  for  the  violoncello.  He  was 
a generous  man,  and  bequeathed  an  annual  sum 
of  1000  francs  to  the  winner  of  the  first  violon- 
cello prize  at  the  Conservatoire.  He  wrote 


De  la  musique  a Lyon  depuis  1713  jusqu 'a  1852 
(published  in  1852).  o.  c. 

HAITZINGER,  Anton,  born  March  14, 
1796,  at  Wilfersdorf,  Lichtenstein,  Austria,  was 
sent  at  the  age  of  fourteeu  to  the  college  of 
Cornenburg,  whence  he  returned  with  the 
degree  of  licentiate  ; and  soon  after  found  a 
professor’s  place  at  Vienna.  He  continued  to 
study  music,  and  took  lessons  in  harmony  from 
Wolkert,  while  his  tenor  voice  was  daily  de- 
veloping and  improving.  Having  received  some 
instructions  from  Mozzati,  the  master  of  Mme. 
Schroder-Devrient,  ho  decided  to  give  up  his 
profession  for  that  of  a public  singer.  He  was 
first  engaged  at  the  Theatre  4 an  der  Wien  ’ in 
1821  as  primo  tenore,  and  made  triumphant 
debuts  as  Gurnet  to  (‘  Gazza  Ladra’),  Don  Ottavio 
(‘  Don  Giovanni’),  and  Lindoro  (‘  L’  Juliana  in 
Algieri  ’).  His  studies  were  continued  under 
Salieri.  His  reputation  becoming  general, 
several  new  rOles  were  written  for  him,  among 
others  that  of  Adolar  in  ‘ Euryanthe  ’ ; and  ho 
paid  successful  visits  to  Prague,  Presburg,  Frank- 
fort, Carlsruhe,  etc.  The  last-named  place 
became  his  headquarters  until  his  retirement 
in  1850,  when  he  returned  to  Vienna. 

In  1831  and  1832  he  created  a deep  impres- 
sion at  Paris  with  Mme.  Schroder- Devrient,  in 
1 Fidelio,’  ‘ Oberon,’  and  4 Euryanthe.’  In  1832 
he  appeared  in  London,  with  the  German  com- 
pany conducted  by  M.  Chelan! . His  voice, 

described  by  Lord  Mount- Edgeumbe  as  ‘very 
beautiful,  and  almost  equal  to  Tramczzani's,’ 
seemed  * throaty  and  disagreeable  ’ to  Chorley. 
The  latter  describes  him  as  ‘ a meritorious 
musician  with  an  ungainly  presence  ; an  actor 
whoso  strenuousness  in  representing  the  hunger 
of  the  imprisoned  captive  in  the  dungeon 
trenched  closely  on  burlesque.’  (Sec  Moscheles’ 
Life,  i.  270,  etc.)  Haitzinger  sang  here  again 
in  1833  and  also  in  1841,  and  in  1835  at  St. 
Petersburg.  He  died  in  Vienna,  Dec.  31,  1869. 

Owing  to  the  late  beginning  of  his  vocal 
studies,  he  never  quite  succeeded  in  uniting  the 
registers  of  his  voice  ; but  his  energy  and  in- 
telligence atoned  for  some  deficiency  of  this 
kind.  There  is  a song  by  him,  4 Veigiss  mein 
nicht,’  published  by  Fischer  of  Frankfort.  [He 
published  a Lchrgang  bei  dem  Oesang-u ntcrricht 
in  Musikschulcn  in  1843.]  He  married  Mme. 
Neumann,  ‘ an  actress  of  reputation,’  at  Carls- 
ruhe ; and  established  a school  of  dramatic 
singing  there,  from  which  some  good  pupils 
came  forth,  including  his  daughter.  J.  M. 

HALE,  Adam  de  la  (Le  bossu  or  boileux 
d'  Arras),  one  of  the  most  prominent  figures  in 
the  long  line  of  Troll v^res  who  contributed  to 
the  formation  of  the  French  language  in  the 
12th  and  13th  centuries,  was  born  at  Arras 
about  1230.  Tradition  asserts  that  he  owed 
his  surname,  Le  Bossu,  to  a personal  deformity  ; 
but  he  himself  writes,  ‘On  m’ap}>elle  bochu, 
mais  jo  ne  le  suis  mio.’  His  father,  Maitre 
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Henri,  a well- to* do  burgher,  sent  him  to  the 
Abbey  of  Vauxcelles,  near  C&mhr&i,  to  be  edu- 
cated for  Holy  Orders  ; but,  falling  desperately 
in  love  with  a * jeune  demoiselle  ’ named  Marie, 
he  evaded  the  tonsure  and  made  her  his  wife. 
At  first  the  lady  seemed  to  him  to  unite  * all 
the  agremens  of  her  sex  ’ ; but  he  soon  regarded 
her  with  so  great  aversion  that  he  efFected  a 
separation  and  retired,  in  1263,  to  Douai,1  where 
he  appears  to  have  resumed  the  ecclesiastical 
habit.  After  this,  we  hear  little  more  of  him, 
until  the  year  1282,  when,  by  command  of 
Philippe  le  Hardi,  Robert  II.  Comte  d'Artois, 
accompanied  the  Due  d’Alcn^on  to  Naples,  to 
aid  the  Due  d’ Anjou  in  taking  revenge  for  the 
Vepres  Sicilienues.  Adam  de  la  Hale,  having 
entered  Count  Robert’s  service,  accompanied 
him  on  this  expedition,  and  wrote  some  of  his 
most  important  works  for  tho  entertainment  of 
the  French  Court  in  tho  Two  Sicilies.  Tho 
story  of  liia  death  at  Naples,  before  1288,  is 
told  by  his  contemporary,  Jean  Bodel  d’Arras, 
in  * Le  Gieus  du  Pelerin  ’ ; the  statement  in  the 
Dirt.  Hist,  of  Prudhomme,  that  he  returned  to 
France  and  became  a monk  at  Vauxcelles,  is 
therefore  incorrect. 

[The  first  of  the  comimsitions  which  are  held 
to  have  been  tho  Iwginning  of  op/»ra-comique 
was  ' Le  jeu  de  la  feuillfc,'  performed  at  Arras 
about  1262 ; it  is  a piece  of  considerable  freedom, 
not  to  say  licence,  and  the  author  had  to  learn 
a more  seemly  deportment  before  his  most  inter- 
esting work.  This  was]  a Dramatic  Pastoral, 
entitled,  ‘ Le  jeu  do  Robin  et  Marion,’  written 
for  the  French  Court  at  Naples,  and  first  per- 
formed in  1285.  Eleven  personages  appear  in 
the  piece,  which  is  written  in  dialogue,  divided 
into  scenes,  and  intersjiersed — after  the  manner 
of  an  op^ra-comique — with  airs,  couplets,  and 
duos  dialogues,  or  pieces  in  which  two  voices 
sing  alternately,  but  never  together.  The  work 
was  first  printed  by  the  Soctete  des  Bibliophiles 
«le  Paris,  in  1822  (thirty  copies  only),  from  a 
MS.  in  the  Paris  Bibliotheque  Nationals  ; and 
one  of  the  airs  is  given  in  Kicsewetters  Schicksal 
und  Bcscha ffenheit  dee  hyM  lichen  Gceangcs 
(Leipzig,  1841).  [In  1872  the  works  of  Adam 
de  la  Hale  were  published  by  Coussemaker  ; and 
in  June  1896  a performance  of  * Le  jeu  de 
Robin  et  Marion  ’ was  given  at  Arras  in  con- 
nection with  tho  fetes  in  honour  of  the  composer. 
A detailed  account  of  the  performance  is  to  bo 
found  in  tho  Remit  du  Hard  for  1895,  and  was 
also  printed  separately  ; the  authentic  text  was 
edited  by  M.  Ernest  Langlois  in  1896,  and  M. 
Julien  Tietsot  edited  the  complete  work,  adding 
accompaniments  to  the  songs,  and  wrote  an  essay 
on  it  in  1897.] 

Adam  de  la  Hale  was  a distinguished  master 
of  the  Chanson,  of  which  he  usually  wrote  both 
the  words  and  the  music.  A MS.  of  the  14th 
century,  in  the  Paris  Library,  contaius  sixteen 
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of  his  Chansons  a 3,  in  Rondeau  form  ; and  six 
Latin  Motets,  written  on  a Canto  fermo , with 
florid  counterpoint  in  the  other  parts.  Fctis, 
not  knowing  that  the  Reading  Rota  was  com- 
posed twelve  or  fourteen  years  at  least  before 
Adam  de  la  Hale  was  born,  erroneously  describes 
these  Chansons  as  the  oldest  known  secular 
compositions  in  more  thau  two  j»arta.  Kiese- 
wetter  printed  ono  of  them,  and  also  one  of  the 
Motets  a 3,  in  the  work  mentioned.  [See  also 
the  Quell  cn-Lerikon  under  Adam.]  w.  s.  it. 

HALEVY,  Jacques  Francois  Fuo.wf.stal 
Elias,  a Jew,  whose  real  name  was  Lftvi,  bom  in 
Paris,  May  27,  1799  ; entered  the  Conservatoire 
1809,  gained  a prize  in  solf&ge  1810,  and  the 
second  prize  for  harmony  1811.  From  Bert  on’s 
class  he  passed  to  that  of  Cherubini,  who  put  him 
through  a severe  course  of  counterpoint,  fugue, 
and  composition.  In  1816  he  comj»cted  for  the 
Grand  Prix  de  Rome,  and  gained  the  second  prize 
for  his  cantata  * Lea  derniers  moments  du  Tasse  ’ ; 
in  the  following  year  tho  second  Grand  Prix  for 
‘La  Mort  d’ Adonis,’ and  in  1819  his  ‘Hemiinie’ 
carried  olf  the  Grand  Prix  itself.  Before  leav- 
ing for  Rome,  he  composed  a funeral  march  and 
* De  Profundia  ’ in  Hebrew,  on  the  death  of  tho 
Due  de  Berry  (Feb.  14, 1820),  for  three  voices  and 
orchestra,  with  an  Italian  translation  ; it  was 
dedicated  to  Cherubini,  and  performed  March  24, 
1820,  at  the  synagogue  in  the  Rue  St.  Avoye, 
and  published.  During  his  stay  in  Italy  Halevy 
studied  hard,  and  in  addition  not  only  wrote 
an  o]K*ra,  and  some  sacred  works,  still  in  MS., 
but  found  time  to  learn  Italian.  On  his  return 
to  France  he  encountered  the  usual  difficulties 
in  obtaining  a hearing.  * Les  Boherniennes  * 
and  ‘ Pygmalion,'  which  he  offered  to  the  Grand 
Opera,  and  ‘ Les  deux  Pavilions,’  o|>ora-comique, 
remained  on  his  hands  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts  ; 
but  in  1827  ‘I/Artisan,’  which  contains  some 
pretty  couplets  and  an  interesting  chorus,  was 
produced  at  the  Theatre  Feydeau.  This  was 
followed  in  1828  by  ‘ Le  Roi  et  le  Batcher,’  a 
little  piece  tic  circonstancc,  composed  conjointly 
with  his  friend  Rifaut  for  the  fete  of  Charles  X. 
A month  later,  Dec.  9,  1828,  he  produced 
1 Clari,’  three  acts,  at  the  Theatre  It  alien,  with 
Malibran  in  the  princii>al  part.  It  contains  some 
remarkable  music.  ‘ Le  Dilettante  d’Avignon  * 
(Nov.  7,  1829),  a clever  satire  on  the  poverty  of 
Italian  librettos,  was  very  successful,  and  the 
chorus  ‘Vive,  vive  1' Italic ’speedily  became  popu- 
lar. * Attendre  et  courir,’  and  an  unperformed 
ballet,  ‘ Yelva,’  date  from  1830,  and  the  ballet 
' Manon  Lescaut’  (May  3,  1830)  had  a well- 
merited  success  at  the  Ojn'ra,  and  was  published 
for  the  piano.  ‘ Ia  Langne  musicale  ’ (1831) 
was  less  well  received,  owing  to  its  poor  libretto. 

‘ La  Tentatiou  ’ (June  20,  1832),  a hallet-oj>era 
in  five  acts,  written  conjointly  with  Casimir 
Gide  (1804-1868)  contains  two  fine  choruses, 
which  were  well  received.  In  spite  of  so  many 
proofs  of  talent,  Halevy  still  accepted  any  work 
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likely  to  bring  him  into  notice ; and  on  March  4, 
1833,  brought  out 4 Lea  Souvenirs  de  Lafleur/  a 
one -act  comic  opera  written  for  the  farewell 
appearances  of  Martin  the  baritone  ; and  on  May 
16  of  the  same  year  4 Ludovic,’  a lyric  drama  in 
two  acts  which  had  been  begun  by  Herold.  At 
length,  however,  his  opportunity  arrived.  To  pro- 
duce successfully  within  the  sjpace  of  ten  months 
two  works  of  such  ability  and  in  such  opposite 
styles  as  ‘ La  Juive’  (Feb.  23),  and  ‘L'Eclair’ 
(Dec.  16, 1835),  theonea  grand  opera  in  live  acta, 
and  the  other  a musical  comedy  without  choruses, 
for  two  tenors  and  two  sopranos  only,  was  indeed 
a marvellous  feat,  and  one  that  betokened  a 
great  master.  They  procured  him  an  entrance 
into  the  Institut,  where  he  succeeded  Rciclia 
(1836),  and  were  followed  by  a large  number  of 
dramatic  works,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
complete  list : — 

‘Outdo  «t  Glnevro.'  5 acta  (March  5,  18381.  ' U«  Trrlw,'  3 act* 

(April  l.V.  and  * Le  Sharif.’  3 acta  iSepL  3,  lSMi.  * L«  Drwiifr,' 

3 a*U  (Jan.  «.  1840i.  ‘ L*  (iultairtru.*  3 acta  (Jan.  21 !,  and  ‘ La  Kellie 

<!«•  Chyp.‘  3 act*  i D*c.  «,  1845  >.  * Cbarl«*  VI., ‘ 3 acta  t March  IS. 
1643'.  ’ Le  naxxaruixi,'  2 act*  ( March  5HP.  1844'.  ' Ian  Mouwiuetaira* 
d«  la  Kfmt’,'3  acta  iFvb.  3,  lPUrti.  ' Ian  prowler*  paa  ‘ iwltn  Adam. 
Auber,  andCarafa,  1847'.  ' L*  Val  d'Andorrv,' 3 acta  (Nov,  II,  18481. 
Incidental  rmi*ic  («*r  ‘ l*ri<m«thw>  *nchaln4 ' (March  18p.  a trend*. 
tl»u  by  U>m  Hal4vy  of  the  traaedr  of  .Cacliyloa;  and  ' La  I'M  aux 
Rohm.'  3 acta  (Oct.  1,  1849;.  * La  Teinpert*,'  3 acta.  Italian  opera.1 
prod uoort  at  Her  Majesty'*  Theatre,  London,  June  8,  I860,  and  In 
PlaHa.  Feb.  23.  1861.  * Lx  Ibune  de  Fique.' 3 act*  (Dec.  J8,  1860(. 

’ L*  Julf  errant,'  S acta  (April  523.  1852  . ‘ Le  Nabab,'  ;i  acta  iHept.  1, 
18.VS'.  ‘Jafunrlta  I'lndienna,' 3 actaiMay  14. 1855.1.  ' L'lnconaolable 
(18631.  ‘Valentine  d'Anblyny.'  3 act*  (1856;.  ' La  Ma#iclctme.‘ 

ft  act*  (March  17,  IMS',  ['Vanina  d'Ornano’  and  'Nod,1  left  un- 
flnt«h*d  at  Halcvy'*  death,  were  completed  by  DIceL)  ' I-ea  Pla*e» 
du  Nil,'  a cantata  with  orchratr*  »nd  churn*  , * Italia,'  1869;  many 
vocal  piece*,  and  *oiue  pLano  music. 

By  devoting  his  life  to  the  production  of  such 
varied  and  important  works,  Halevy  proved  his 
versatility ; hut  the  fact  remains  that  throughout 
his  long  and  meritorious  career  he  wrote  nothing 
finer  than  4 La  Juive'  or  more  charming  than 

4 L’Eclair.'  He  was,  unfortunately,  too  easily 
influenced,  and  the  immense  success  of  * The 
Huguenots  ’ (Feb.  29,  1836)  had  an  undue  effect 
upon  him.  Instead  of  following  in  the  direction 
of  Herold,  giving  his  imagination  full  play, 
husbanding  bis  resources,  and  accepting  none  but 
interesting  and  poetic  dramas,  he  over-exhausted 
himself,  took  any  libretto  offered  him,  no  matter 
how  melancholy  and  tedious,  wrote  in  a hurry 
and  carelessly,  and  assimilated  his  style  to  that  of 
Meyerbeer.  It  must  be  acknowledged  also  that 
in  ‘Guido  et  Gincvra,’  ‘La  Reine  do  Chypre/ 
and  ‘Charles  VI./  side  by  side  with  scenes 
of  ideal  beauty,  there  are  jiassagcs  so  obscure 
that  they  seem  impenetrable  to  light  or  air.  His 
chief  defects  are — the  abuse  of  the  minor  mode  ; 
the  too  frequent  employment  of  sustained  low 
notes  in  the  orchestra  previous  to  a sudden 
explosion  on  the  upper  registers  ; too  coustaut 
repetition  of  the  contrast  between  darkness  and 
brilliance  ; vague  melodic  strains  instead  of  de- 
finite rhythmical  airs  ; and  morceaux  d’ensemble 
rendered  monotonous  by  the  same  phrase  being 

1 The  book  of  thl*  opera  wm  art  a p tod  by  Scribe  from  Shakwprere. 
originally  fur  Mrutlrlunhn.  lu  reception  wo*  r xtnu.nl  I narlljr 
favourable,  but  It  1*  aalrt  that  the  un  Imly  on  which  Hal/vy  ou 
incut  congratulated  by  the  artirt*.  and  which  everybody  *u  to  be 
heard  humming,  w**  that  of  * Where  the  bwe  euck*,'  by  Artie,  which 
he  hail  introduced  Into  the  part  of  Ariel. 


put  into  the  mouths  of  characters  widely  opposed 
in  sentiment.  In  spite,  however,  of  such  mis- 
takes, and  of  much  inexcusable  negligence,  even 
in  his  most  important  works,  his  music  as  a 
whole  compels  our  admiration,  and  impresses 
us  with  a very  high  idea  of  his  powers.  Every- 
where we  see  traces  of  a superior  intellect,  almost 
oriental  in  character.  He  excelled  in  stage 
{pageantry — the  entrance  of  a cortege,  or  the 
march  of  a procession  ; and  in  the  midst  of 
this  stage  pomp  his  characters  are  always 
sharply  defined.  We  are  indebted  to  him  for 
a {perfect  gallery  of  portraits,  drawn  to  the  life 
and  never  to  be  forgotten.  The  man  who 
created  such  a variety  of  such  typical  char- 
acters, and  succeeded  in  giving  expression  to  such 
opposite  sentiments,  and  {portraying  so  many 
shades  of  passiou,  must  have  been  a tme  {>oet. 
His  countrymen  have  never  done  him  justice, 
but  the  many  touching  melodies  he  wrote  bes)ieak 
him  a man  of  heart,  and  enlist  our  wannest 
sympathies.  Besides  all  this,  he  is  by  turns 
tender  and  persuasive,  grand  and  solemn,  grace- 
ful and  refined,  intellectual  and  witty,  and  in- 
variably distinguished.  W e ad  m i t that  his  horror 
of  vulgarity  sometimes  {prevented  his  being  suffi- 
ciently spout&neous,  but  wo  can  pardon  a few 
awkward  or  tedious  phrases,  a few  spun- out  {pas- 
sages, in  one  who  possessed  such  a mastery  of 
melancholy,  and  had  equally  witliiu  his  grasp 
lofty  and  {pathetic  tragedy,  and  sparkling  comedy 
thoroughly  iu  harmony  with  French  taste. 

Not  content  with  supplying  the  repertoires 
of  three  great  lyric  theatres,  Halevy  also  found 
time  to  become  one  of  the  first  professors  at 
the  Conservatoire.  As  early  as  1816  lie  was 
teaching  solfegc,  while  completing  his  own 
studies  ; and  in  1827  was  appointed  professor  of 
harmony,  while  filling  at  the  same  time  the  |>ost 
of  Maestro  al  cembalo  at  the  Italian  Opera,  a 
post  he  left  three  years  later  in  order  to  become 
'chef  du  chant’  at  the  Academic  de  Musique. 
In  1833  he  was  ap{Pointcd  professor  of  counter- 
point and  fugue,  and  iu  1840,  professor  of  com- 
position. His  lessous  were  learned  and  interest- 
ing, but  lie  wanted  method.  Among  his  pupils 
may  be  mentioned  Gounod,  Victor  Musse,  Bazin, 
Dcldevez,  Eugene  Gautier,  Defies,  Henri  Duver- 
noy,  Hazille,  Ch.  Delioux,  A.  Hignard,  Gastinel, 
Mathias,  .Samuel  David,  and  Georges  Bizet,  who 
married  his  daughter.  With  Cherubini  he 
maintained  to  the  last  an  intimate  and  affec- 
tionate friendship  which  does  credit  to  both, 
though  sometimes  put  rudely  to  the  {proof.  See 
a good  story  in  Hiller's  Cherubini  {Macmillan  8 
Magazine,  July  1875).  Hallvy’s  only  didactic 
work  was  an  elementary  book  called  Lemons  de 
lecture  musicale  (Paris,  Leon  Escudier,  1857). 
This  book,  revised  and  completed  after  his  death, 
is  still  the  standard  work  for  teaching  solfege  in 
the  primary  schools  of  Paris. 

We  have  mentioned  Halevy’s  entrance  into  the 
Institut  iu  1836  ; in  1854  he  was  elected  {perina- 
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neut  secretary  of  the  Acadt^inie  des  Beaux-Arts, 
and  in  this  capacity  had  to  pronounce  eulogiums, 
which  he  published  with  some  musical  critiques 
in  a volume  entitled  Souvenirs  ct  Portraits, 
ttudcs  sur  Us  beaux-arts  (1861).  [A  second 
series  (Demurs  Souvenirs,  etc.)  apjxjared  iu 
1863.]  These  essays  are  pleasant  reading  ; they 
secured  Halevy  reputation  as  a writer,  which, 
however,  he  did  not  long  enjoy,  as  he  died  of 
consumption  at  Nice,  March  17,  1862.  His 
remains  were  brought  to  Paris,  and  interred  on 
the  24th  of  the  same  month.  [There  is  an  in- 
teresting notice  of  * Le  Val  d’Audorre  * in  Ber- 
lioz’s Les  Musicicns el  la  Musique,  p.  159.]  o.  c. 

HALF-CLOSE  or  Semi-cadence.  An  equiva- 
lent term  for  Imperfect  Cadence,  and  the  better 
of  the  two.  (See  Cadence.)  c. 

HALIR,  Karl.  See  Joachim  Quartet. 

HALL,  Henry,  son  of  Capt.  Henry  Hall  of 
Windsor,  where  ho  was  bom  about  1655,  was  a 
chorister  of  the  Chapel  Royal  under  Capt.  Cooke. 
He  is  said  to  have  studied  under  Dr.  Blow,  but 
this  is  doubtful.  In  1674  he  succeeded  Theo- 
dore Coleby  as  organist  of  Exeter  Cathedral,  an 
appointment  which  he  resigned  on  becoming 
organist  and  vicar  choral  of  Hereford  Cathedral 
in  1688.  It  is  said  that  in  1698  Hall  took 
deacon’s  orders  to  qualify  himself  for  some  pre- 
ferment in  the  gift  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
Hereford.  He  composed  a Te  Deum  in  E flat, 
a Benedicite  in  C minor,  and  a Cantate  Domino 
and  Dens  Miscreatur  in  B flat,  all  which,  together 
with  five  anthems,  are  included  in  the  Tudway 
Collection  (HarL  MSS.  7340  and  7342),  and 
other  anthems  of  considerable  merit.  The  Te 
Deum  has  been  printed  with  a Jubilate  by 
William  Hine,  and  an  Evening  Service  by  Dr. 
W.  Hayes.  Some  songs  and  duets  by  Hall  are  in- 
cluded in  Thesaurus Musicus,  1693;  and  Ddiciae 
Musicac,  1695  ; and  some  catches  in  The  Monthly 
Masks  of  Focal  Music  for  1704  and  1707.  Hall 
cultivated  poetry  as  well  os  music  ; commenda- 
tory verses  of  some  merit  by  him  are  prefixed 
to  both  books  of  Purcell’s  Orpheus  Britannicus, 
1 698  and  1 702,  and  to  Blow’s./ mph ionAnylicus , 
1700.  He  died  March  30,  1707,  and  was  buried 
in  the  cloister  of  the  vicars’  college  at  Hereford. 

His  son,  Henry  Hall,  the  younger,  succeeded 
his  father  as  organist  and  vicar  choral  of  Here- 
ford. He  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a com- 
poser, but  in  poetical  ability  he  excelled  his 
father.  Many  of  his  }>ocms,  among  them  a once 
well-known  bkllad,  ‘All  in  the  land  of  cyder,'  are 
included  in  TheOrove , 1721.  He  died  Jan.  22, 
1713,  and  was  buried  near  his  father,  w.  H.  H. 

HALL,  Marie,  violinist,  l*orn  April  8,  1884, 
at  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  Received  her  first  lesson 
from  her  father,  a harpist,  then  engaged  in  the 
orchestra  of  the  Carl  Rosa  0|>era  Company.  He 
urged  her  to  take  up  the  harp,  but  her  predilec- 
tion for  the  violin  was  so  great,  that  his  wishes 
were  fortunately  over-ridden,  and  with  the 
further  help  of  a local  teacher,  Miss  Hildegarde 


Werner,  her  proficiency  on  the  instrument  of 
her  choice  was  already  considerable  by  the  time 
she  had  arrived  at  the  age  of  nine,  when  l£mile 
Sauret  heard  her  play,  and  pressed  her  parents 
to  send  her  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music. 
This  was  not  done,  but  she  received  from  time 
to  time  instruction  from  many  professors  of 
distinction  ; from  Edward  Elgar  in  Malvern 
in  1894,  from  Professor  Wilhelmj  in  London  in 
1896  (for  throe  months),  from  Max  Mossel  at 
the  Midland  Institute  in  Birmingham  in  1898, 
and  from  Professor  Kruse  in  1900.  The  year 
before  going  to  the  last-mentioned  teacher,  she 
won  a scholarship  at  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music  against  forty  competitors,  but  was  unable 
to  take  it  up  for  lack  of  means.  In  1901  she 
played  to  Kubelik,  and  through  his  influence 
and  advice,  went  to  Prague  to  study  under 
Professor  Sevcik.  Her  technique,  which  is 
very  remarkable,  and  which  surj>asses  anything 
hitherto  achieved  by  a violinist  of  British  birth, 
she  considers  to  be  the  outcome  of  Sevcik’s 
teaching,  the  advantage  of  which  she  enjoyed 
at  in  ter  vals*be  tween  Sept  1901  and  the  summer 
of  1903,  altogether  aliout  two  years.  She 
] flayed  for  the  first  time  at  Prague  in  Nov. 
1902,  at  Vienna  in  Jan.  1903,  and  at  St. 
James’s  Hall,  London,  on  Feb.  16,  1903,  scor- 
ing immediate  success  at  all  these  musical 
centres.  Apparently  of  frail  physique,  she  pro- 
duces a powerful  tone,  and  has  given  proofs  of 
great  endurance,  sustaining  a programme  which 
included  three  great  concertos,  one  of  them  the 
exceptionally  trying  one  of  Tchaikovsky,  and 
by  supporting  the  fatigues  of  a tour  in  English 
provincial  towns,  and  in  Bohemia.  Iu  short, 
Marie  Hall  lias  both  talent  and  perseverance, 
and  promises  well  for  the  future.  w.  w.  c. 

HALL&,  Sir  Charles  (originally  Carl 
Halle),  was  born  April  11,  1819,  at  Hagen  in 
Westphalia,  where  his  father,  Friedrich  Halle, 
was  organist  of  the  principal  church.  His 
musical  talents  were  not  long  in  showing  them- 
selves ; at  the  age  of  four  he  performed  on  the 
piano  in  public,  and  from  that  time  was  allowed 
occasionally  to  apjtear  at  concerts,  in  order  that 
the  townspeople  might  observe  his  progress  ; 
this  plan,  and  the  wisdom  shown  by  his  father 
in  not  allowing  him  to  appear  too  often,  no 
doubt  did  much  to  foster  the  development  of 
his  genius.  In  1828,  at  a concert  at  Cassel,  he 
attracted  the  notice  of  S]>ohr,  and,  iu  1835, 
wrent  to  Darmstadt  to  study  with  Rinck  and 
Gottfried  Weber.  In  1836  he  settled  in  Paris, 
taking  some  lessons  of  Kalkbrenuer,  but  {Missing 
most  of  his  time  in  the  company  of  sucli  men 
os  Chopin,  Liszt,  Thalbcrg,  Berlioz,  and  Cheru- 
bini. In  1843  he  came  to  England  for  the 
first  time,  playing  at  a concert  given  by  Sivori 
in  Hanover  Square  Rooms  on  June  16,  and 
giving  one  of  his  own  a fortnight  afterwards. 
In  1846  he  started  a series  of  concerts  in  Paris 
with  A lard  and  Franchomme,  at  which,  during 
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the  next  few  years,  many  masterpieces  of  chamber 
music  were  brought  forward.  In  1848,  the  dis- 
turbances caused  by  the  Revolution  of  February 
drove  him,  with  many  other  Frenchmen,  to 
England,  and  within  a very  short  time  of  his 
arrival  he  made  Manchester  his  headquarters, 
being  made  conductor  of  the  Gentlemen's  Con- 
certs in  1849,  founding  the  St.  Cecilia  Society 
in  1850,  and  conducting  operas  in  1854-55. 
The  Manchester  Orchestra,  with  which  his  name 
is  so  closely  identified,  was  formed  in  connection 
with  the  Exhibition  of  1857,  and  gave  regular 
concerts  from  January  1858  onwards.  In  Lon- 
dou  Halle  was  always  best  known  and  most 
warmly  appreciated  as  a pianist.  He  played 
the  solo  part  of  Beethoven’s  E flat  concerto  at 
an  orchestral  concert  at  Covent  Garden,  as  early 
as  May  12,  1848  ; and  apjwared  in  the  same 
season  at  the  Musical  Union.  Ills  first  appear- 
ance at  the  Philharmonic  was  on  March  15, 
1852.  By  that  time  ho  had  established,  in  a 
very  modest  way,  at  his  own  house,  tho  form 
of  concert  which  afterwards  became  so  popular 
as  ‘Halle’s  Pianoforte  Recitals,’  such  entertain- 
ments being  at  that  time  unknown  in  England. 
For  several  years  they  were  carried  on  in  this 
semi- private  way,  and  in  1861  the  first  series 
was  given  at  St,  James's  Hall,  with  a perform- 
ance of  Beethoven’s  sonatas,  occupying  eight 
recitals.  The  undertaking  was  so  successful 
that  the  series  of  sonatas,  as  well  as  the  analyses 
in  the  programmes  by  J.  W.  Davison,  were 
related  for  two  more  seasons.  In  these  early 
days  of  the  Popular  Concerts,  and  indeed  through- 
out their  career,  Halle  was  a frequent  performer. 
He  conducted  a series  of  operatic  performances 
at  Her  Majesty’s  Theatre  in  the  winter  of  1860* 
1861,  and  from  1 868  onwards  conducted  the  Reid 
Concert  in  Edinburgh.  From  1873  to  1893  he 
was  conductor  of  the  Bristol  Festival,  in  1882- 
1885  he  conducted  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society 
in  London,  and  the  Liverpool  Philharmonic 
Society.  In  1880,  when  he  received  the  degree 
of  LL.l).  from  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  he 
gave  the  first  performance  in  England  of  Berlioz's 
* Faust  ’ at  Manchester.  He  did  more  than  any 
one  else  in  England  to  encourage  the  taste  for 
Berlioz’s  music,  and  especially  for  this  work, 
which  was  long  in  taking  hold  of  the  British 
public.  On  several  occasions,  he  brought  up 
tho  Manchester  Orchestra  to  London,  with  the 
special  object  of  performing  important  works  of 
Berlioz.  The  last  three  series  of  these  concerts, 
beginning  in  the  autumns  of  1889,  1890,  and 
1891,  were  so  ill-supported  that  the  eminent 
conductor  was  obliged  to  abandon  them.  In 
1888  he  had  received  the  honour  of  knighthood, 
and  in  the  same  year  married,  as  his  second 
wife,  Mine.  Normati  Neruda,  tho  distinguished 
violinist,  with  whom  ho  undertook  two  pro- 
fessional visits  to  Australia  in  1890  and  1891 
respectively.  In  1895  they  went  to  give  con- 
certs in  South  Africa.  In  1893  the  Royal 


College  of  Music  (Manchester)  having  been 
founded  mainly  through  Hallo’s  energy,  he  was 
appointed  its  first  PrincipaL  He  died  at  his 
house,  Greenheys  Lane,  Manchester,  on  Oct.  25, 
1895,  and  was  buried  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
cemetery  at  Salford. 

Those  who  only  knew  him  as  a pianist,  and 
only  heard  him  in  public,  generally  received 
tho  impression  that  ho  was  a cold,  not  to  say  a 
dry,  player  ; his  technique  was  always  above 
criticism,  blit  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  in 
public  he  did  not  always  let  his  individuality 
of  temperament  come  out.  He  was  often  re- 
proached with  * classical  coldness  ’ of  style 
by  those  who  were  not  aware  that  a really 
classical  style  is  wanner  than  any  other.  In 
private,  the  humour  of  his  nature,  and  the 
vivacity  of  his  character,  which  he  preserved 
all  his  life  under  a somewhat  solemn  aspect, 
gave  to  his  j»erfonnances  a life  and  intellectual 
lieanty  which  could  not  be  forgotten  by  any 
who  heard  him  then.  In  particular  his  per- 
fonnance  of  favourite  things  of  Chopin  was 
most  remarkable  for  its  complete  sympathy 
with  the  music.  As  a conductor,  Halle  was  in 
the  first  rank  ; his  l>eat  was  decisive,  and  though 
his  manner  was  free  from  exaggeration,  he  im- 
posed his  own  readings  on  his  players  with  an 
amount  of  will-force  that  was  unsuspected  by 
the  London  public  at  large.  Ho  was  a fine 
influence  in  musical  education,  and  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  exaggerate  the  inq>ortaiice  of  the 
work  he  did  in  this  way.  His  compilations,  a 
Pianoforte  School  (begun  1873),  and  Musical 
Library  (begun  1876)  were  carefully  edited. 
A very  interesting  memoir,  partly  autobio- 
graphical, was  published  in  1896,  by  his  son 
and  daughter,  C.  E.  IIall<?,  the  well-known 
]>ainter,  and  Marie  Hall^.  It  contains  a repro- 
duction of  the  best  j>ortrait  of  Sir  Charles  Halle, 
an  oil-i*ainting  by  Victor  Mottcz  (1850).  An 
excellent  article  appeared  in  the  Diet,  of  Nat. 
Biog. (supplement,  vol.  ii.),  from  which,  together 
with  the  memoir,  many  of  tho  above  facts  are 
taken.  M. 

HALLELUJAH.  A Hebrew  term  {hallelu- 
jah, ‘ praise  Jehovah’)  which,  like  Amen,  Selah, 
Hosanna,  etc.,  has  been  preserved  untranslated 
in  our  Bibles.  In  the  Latin  Church  the  Alleluia 
is  sung  in  the  ordinary  service,  except  during 
Lent,  It  is  omitted  from  the  Anglican  Liturgy. 

The  Hallelujah  Chorus  in  the  * Messiah  ’ is 
known  to  every  one.  Handel  is  reported  to  have 
said  that  when  he  wrote  it,  * he  thought  he  saw 
Heaven  ojKHied,  and  the  great  God  Himself.* 
The  phrase  * For  the  Lord  God  omnipotent 
reigneth’  is  almost  identical  with  that  to  4 1 will 
sing  . . . unto  the  Lord  ’ in  4 Israel  in  Egypt.* 
Ho  has  written  other  Hallelujahs  or  Allelujahs — 
though  none  to  compare  with  this — in  4 Judas 
Maccahreua,*  the  ‘Occasional  Oratorio,’  and  the 
Coronation  Anthems — one  of  which  was  after- 
wards employed  in  4 Deborah.’  For  the  custom 
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of  standing  during  the  performance  of  the  Halle- 
lujah Chorus,  see  Handel,  p.  283. 

The  German  accentuation  of  the  word  has  led 
many  composers,  from  Bach  to  Mendelssohn,  to 
give  it  a rhythm  which  sounds  strange  to  ears 


accustomed  to  the  right  quantity  of  the  Hebrew 
word.  o. 


H ALLING.  The  most  characteristic  dance  of 
Norway,  deriving  its  origin  and  name  from  the 
Hallingdal,  between  Christiania  and  Bergen.  It 
is  thus  described  in  Frederika  Bremer's  St  rid  og 
Frid  (‘  Strife  and  Peace  ’)  as  translated  by  Mary 
Howitt : * Perhaps  there  is  no  dance  which  ex- 
presses  more  than  the  Hailing  the  temper  of  the 
people  who  originated  it  It  begins,  as  it  were, 
u]K>n  the  ground,  amid  jogging  little  hops,  aecom- 
] tanied  by  movements  of  the  arms,  in  which,  as 
it  were,  a great  strength  plays  negligently.  It 
is  somewhat  bear-like,  indolent,  clumsy,  half- 
dreaming.  But  it  wakes,  it  becomes  earnest 
Then  the  dancers  rise  up  and  dance,  and  display 
themselves  in  expressions  of  power,  in  which 
strength  and  dexterity  seem  to  divert  themselves 
by  playing  with  indolence  and  clumsiness,  or 
to  overcome  them.  The  same  person  who  just 
l>efore  seemed  fettered  to  the  earth,  springs  aloft, 
throws  himself  around  in  the  air  as  though  ho 
had  wings.  Then,  after  many  breakneck  move- 
ments and  evolutions,  before  which  the  unaccus- 
tomed spectator  grows  dizzy,  the  dauee  suddenly 
assumes  again  its  first  quiet,  careless,  somewhat 
heavy  character,  closes  as  it  began,  sunk  uj»on 
the  earth.’ 

The  Hailing  is  generally  danced  by  single 
dancers,  or  at  most  by  tw*o  or  three  dancing  in 
competition.  It  is  accompanied  on  the  liar- 
danger  fiddle  ( ' Hardangerfelen '),  a violin  strung 
w ith  four  stopped  and  four  sympathetic  strings. 
The  music  is  generally  written  in  2-4  time,  in 
a major  key,  and  is  played  allegretto  or  allegro 
moderato,  but  a few  examples  are  found  in  triple 
time.  Many  of  the  most  popular  Hailing  tunes 
were  composed  by  Maliser-Knud,  a celebrated 
performer  on  the  Hardangerfelen  who  flourished 
about  1 840.  The  following  is  a traditional  and 
characteristic  example : — 


HAMBOYS,  or  HANBOYS,  John,  Mus.D.,1 
a distinguished  musician,  flourished  about 
1470.  He  was  author  of  a Latin  treatise, 

1 [<W»  C.  F.  A.  WlllUra*.  /Myrrn  4m  i/utie,  pp.  IS  and  1&) 


Summa  super  Musicam  Continuum  et  Discretam , 
preserved  iu  the  British  Museum  (Add.  MS. 
8866),  and  printed  in  Coussemakers  Scripts- 
rum  (U  Musica  Mcdii  Aevi,  i.  416.  Another 
MS.  treatise,  Quatuor  principal  ia  loti  us  artis 
musicac , contained  in  the  same  volume  as  the 
above,  of  which  there  is  another  MS.,  in  the 
Bodleian  Library,  has  been  ascribed  to  Han- 
boys,  but  is  believed  to  be  the  work  of  Simon 
Tunstede.  w.  h.  H. 

The  former  treatise  appears  to  be  a commen- 
tary on  the  works  of  Franco,  or  rather  the  two 
Francos,  and  is  chiefly  interesting  as  giving 
an  account  of  the  musical  notation  of  the  time. 
Hanboys  divides  the  notes  into  Larga,  Duplex 
Longa,  Longa,  Brevis,  Semibrevis,  Minor,  Semi- 
minor,  Minima  ; each  of  which  is  in  its  turn 
subdivided  into  perfect  and  imperfect  notes,  the 
former  being  equal  in  value  to  three  of  the  next 
denomination  below  it,  the  latter  to  two.  Con- 
sidering the  Larga  as  equivalent  to  the  modern 
breve,  the  minim  would  be  equal  in  value  to 
our  semi-demi-8emiquaver.  Hanboys  abolishes 
the  name  crotchets  used  by  Franco.  This  MS. 
cannot  have  been  written  much  later  than  the 
middle  of  the  15th  century,  though  Holinshed 
enumerates  John  Hanboys  among  the  writers 
of  Edward  IV. ‘s  reign,  describing  him  as  ‘an 
excellent  musician,  and  for  his  notable  cunning 
therein  made  Doctor  of  Music.’  He  also  apjwars 
to  have  written  a hook  Cantionum  artificial i urn 
diversi  generis  which  has  been  lost.  Hanboys 
was  an  ecclesiastic,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
epithet  ‘ reverendus,’  which  is  given  to  him  at 
the  end  of  his  treatise.  A.  H.-H. 

HAMERIK,  Ascer,  born  April  8,  1843,  at 
Copenhagen,  displayed  in  early  youth  great 
aptitude  for  music,  and  studied  under  Cade  and 
Haberbier.  In  1860  he  was  sent  to  Berlin  to 
perfect  himself  as  a pianist  under  Billow,  but  he 
persisted  in  spending  so  much  time  on  composi- 
tion, that  in  despair  of  making  a virtuoso  of 
him,  the  great  pianist  advised  him  to  let  his 
Btudies  take  the  direction  he  so  evidently  pre- 
ferred. He  then  went  to  Paris  and  learned 
orchestration  from  Berlioz,  with  whom  he  re- 
mained nearly  seven  years,  and  whose  only  pupil 
he  claims  to  have  been.  Berlioz  had  such  con- 
fidence in  him,  that  he  often  sent  him  to  direct 
j>erformances  of  his  own  works,  when  unable 
to  attend  personally.  From  1872  to  1898  he 
resided  in  America  as  head  of  the  musical  Section 
of  the  Peal»ody  Institute,  as  at  Baltimore,  where 
he  formed  an  excellent  orchestra,  and  gave  a 
long  series  of  symphony  concerts  which  were 
remarkable  for  their  progressiveness.  His  works 
comprise  six  symphonies : 1.  * poetique,’  2. 

‘tragiqne,’  3.  ‘ lyrique,’  4.  ‘ majestucuse,’  6. 
‘ s^riousc,  ’ ami  6.  ‘spirituelle,’  the  last  named 
being  for  strings  only.  Further,  two  choral 
trilogies,  one  on  Hebrew  subjects,  and  one  on 
Christian,  a Requiem,  four  ojieras  : * Tovelille,* 
‘ Hjalm&r  and  Ingeborg,’  ‘La  Vendetta,’  and 
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‘ Der  Reisende1;  five  Northern  Suites  for  or- 
chestra, highly  characteristic  in  style,  and  a 
largo  number  of  works  of  smaller  dimensions. 
Hamcrik  shares  as  a composer  many  of  the 
qualities  and  defects  of  his  great  teacher.  He 
is  not  always  convincing  in  his  grander  manner, 
and  iudeed  ventures  at  times  dangerously  near 
to  bombast,  but  ho  is  very  attractive  in  the 
lyrical  vein,  and  possesses  an  unusually  rich 
fund  of  that  rare  attribute,  genuine  musical 
humour,  spontaneous  and  free  from  roughness 
or  vulgarity.  E.  E. 

HAMERTON,  William  Henry,  of  Irish 
parentage,  born  at  Nottingham,  1795  ; was 
placed  as  a chorister  at  Christ  Church  Cathedral, 
Dublin,  in  1805.  In  1812  he  came  to  London, 
and  studied  singing  under  Thomas  Vaughan. 
In  1814  he  returned  to  Dublin  and  established 
himself  as  a teacher.  In  1815,  on  the  resigna- 
tion of  John  Elliott,  he  was  apjiointcd  master  of 
the  choristers  of  Christ  Church  Cathedral,  and 
in  1823  Gentleman  of  the  Cha{>el  Royal,  Dublin. 
In  1829  he  resigned  his  appointments  and  went 
to  Calcutta,  where  he  resided  until  his  death. 
Haiucrton’scompositions  comprise  some  anthems 
and  chants;  an  opera,  entitled  ‘St.  Allwrn,’ 
performed  at  Dublin  in  1826,  and  a few  songs 
and  duets.  He  was  also  author  of  an  elementary 
work  published  in  1824,  entitled  Vocal  Instruc- 
tions, combined  with  the  Theory  and  Practice 
of  Pianoforte  Accomjmniment.  W.  h.  h. 

HAMILTON,  James  Alexander,  born  in 
London  in  1785,  was  the  son  of  a dealer  in  old 
books,  and  was  self-educated.  Music  became  his 
particular  study — the  theory  rather  than  the 
practice.  He  wrote  many  elementary  works, 
including  a long  series  of  useful  catechisms  on 
musical  instruments  and  subjects,  many  of  which 
have  {Missed  through  numerous  editions.  He 
also  translated  and  edited  Cherubini’s  Countcr- 
jxtint  and  Fugue,  Baillot's  Method  for  the  Violin , 
and  other  important  treatises.  He  died  in 
London,  August  2,  1845.  w.  h.  h. 

HAMLET  Grand  opera  in  five  acts;  words 
by  Barbier  and  Carre  after  Shakespeare  ; music 
by  Ambroise Thomas.  Produced  at  the  Academic*, 
March  9,  1868  ; in  London,  in  Italian,  as  ‘ Am- 
leto,’  at  Covent  Garden,  June  19,  1869  (Nilsson 
and  Santley).  [Tchaikovsky's  op.  67  is  a ‘ sym- 
phonic poem’  on  the  subject  of  Hamlet.]  «. 

HAMMER  (Fr.  Marteau  ; Ital.  Martcllo  ; 
Germ.  Hammer).  The  sound  of  a pianoforte  is 
produced  by  hammers.  In  this  the  pianoforte 
resembles  the  dulcimer,  from  which  we  may 
regard  it  as  devolo|>ed  by  contrivance  of  keys 
and  intermediate  mechanism,  rendering  the 
pianoforte  a sensitive  instrument  of  touch.  The 
pianoforte  hammer  consists  of  head  and  shank 
like  any  other  hammer  ; the  shank  is  either 
glued  into  a butt  that  forms  its  axis,  or  is 
widened  out  and  centred  or  hinged  with  the 
same  intention ; and  the  blow  is  given  and  con- 
trolled by  leverage  more  or  less  ingenious,  and 


varying  with  the  shape  of  the  instrument  and 
the  ideas  of  the  makers. 

Both  head  and  shank  must  bo  elastic : English 
makers  use  mahogany  for  the  former,  on  which 
are  glued  thickuesses  of  sole  or  buffalo  leather 
and  socially  prepared  felt.  Of  late  years  single 
coverings  of  very  thick  felt  have  lieen  success- 
fully employed.  Cedar  was  formerly  used  for 
the  hammer  shanks  ; the  woods  now  employed 
are  {war-tree,  birch,  or  hickory.  The  hammers 
gradually  diminish  in  size  and  weight  from  bass 
to  treble.  a.  J.  ll. 

HAMMERKLAVIER.  i.e.  Pianoforte.  Beet- 
hoven’s Sonata,  op.  106,  composed  1816-17  was 
superscribed  by  him  ‘Gross©  Sonate  fur  das 
Hammerklavier.’  So  is  op.  101,  only  at  that 
time  the  German  tit  was  not  so  strongly  on 
Beethoven,  and  he  gives  the  Italian  name  as 
well.  By  op.  109  he  has  returned  to  the  Italiau 
name  alone.  o. 

HAMMERSCHMIDT,  Andrf.as,  was  born  at 
Brux  in  Bohemia  in  1612.  His  father  was  a 
saddler  in  good  circumstances,  who,  being  a 
Protestant,  was  obliged  in  1626,  on  account  of 
the  Thirty  Years'  War,  to  migrate  from  Brux  to 
Freilierg  in  Saxony.  It  was  at  Freiberg  that 
Hammcrschmidt  received  his  musical  education 
from  Stephen  Otto.  His  first  appointment  was 
that  of  organist  in  the  service  of  the  Count  von 
Buuau,  at  Schloss  Weosenstein,  1633,  in  which 
capacity  he  published  his  first  known  composi- 
tion, a thanksgiving  piece  a 8 for  the  victory  of 
the  Saxon  army  at  Liegnitz,  1634.  In  1635 
ho  became  organist  at  Freiberg,  and  in  1639 
exchanged  that  jiost  for  a similar  one  at  Zittan, 
where  he  remained  till  his  death,  Oct.  29  (Nov. 
8 new  style),  1675.  His  epitaph  describes  him 
as  * that  noble  sw*an  who  has  ceased  to  sing  hero 
below,  but  now  increases  the  choir  of  angtds 
round  God’s  throne  ; the  Amphion  of  Germany, 
Zittau’s  Orpheus.’  Though  his  outward  life  was 
uneventful,  his  very  numerous  works  made  him 
renowned  as  a musician  over  the  whole  of 
Northern  Germany,  and  he  was  on  terms  of  in- 
timacy with  many  of  the  most  important  men 
of  his  day.  Of  musicians  he  owed  most  to 
Heinrich  Schiitz,  but  he  very  early  struck  out  a 
line  of  his  own,  which  makes  him  of  considerable 
importance  historically,  in  connection  with  the 
development  of  the  Lutheran  Church  Music  up 
to  Sebastian  Bach.  A general  list  of  his  works 
in  chronological  order,  with  brief  notes  on  the 
more  im{»ortant,  will  servo  to  illustrate  his 
position  in  musical  history. 

1.  fffi  flr»l  work,  M34.  ha*  already  been  mentt .•n*d. 

2.  In  )CS,  ikpjwaral  tw<.  «*t*  <*f  ilmw  c Kreter  FtelN.  aller. 

hand  newer  Padnanen,  < laltlarden.  iUlletUni.  Munch*  radrn,  A lira, 
Cnncentrn  ami  Karahanden  • for  viol*  a h.  Eltner  rrtnvki  oh  the 
Indication*  of  tempo  and  • apmedun  occurring  In  Mtli  work  ununial 
for  tlir  tune. 

X ‘ MuMcwllacho  AnduhlMi ' .Munlral  DfroUOMl,  part  t.  IASS, 
with  the  iub-tltlt‘G*lilltcb(('iinrrrtrn,'  indketlns  their  character 
a*  written  In  the  Italian  ronrert— I itylt  for  mlo  micee  with  lauum 
cnutlmio.  ThU  work  contains  twenty -one  netting*  of  German  ■arrrd 
word*  for  one  to  four  voice*. 

4.  * Mu*lcwH«cho  Andaehten.'  part  11.  UUI,  with  the  nb-tltik 
* OwUtlWhe  Madrltcalien.'  Indicating  their  character  »»  written  In  the 
choral  mulrml  atyle.  In  which  a Imaeo  contlnuo  1*  n now  weary. 
ThU  wuck  contain*  thirty -four  piece*.  Vi  «t  4.  18 «» 4 <*  6. 
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ft.  ’ Miuirallai  hr  Andechton,'  pert  HI.,  with  th#  snb-tiU*  ' OcUt- 
Uche  Symphuulen.'  IA42,  containing  thirty-one  pl^r*  for  on*  ettd 
two  rulM,  with  obbligato  porta  fur  two  violin*  aixl  rtola  bndde* 
hum  o ultimo..  In  theee  work*  Henunerachmldt  taka*  Hehttt*  «* 
hla  mulrl.  Wlntorfvld  iftjn of  thorn,  that  If  hr  !■  inferior  to  HchUta 
in  grandeur  of  Mgrptlon.  he  — p—  him  In  a certain  elegance 
and  grace,  and  In  the  atn<aothnee*  of  hla  port-writing. 

6 ' Wcltllcbe  Oden  odrr  ldebeegeehnge.'  pert*  1.  and  II.,  IMI  ti, 
eecnlar  piecea  for  one  to  three  voice*,  with  Instrumental  accom- 
paniment 

7.  and  S.  ‘ Dialog!  o«ler  (Iwpricha  iwiachen  Oott  and  einer 
ghaahigen  Herle'  .Dialogue*  between  Uod  and  a faithful  aoull.  Two 
part*.  Drcadan.  1'Ui 

This  work  opened  a new  vein  in  sacred  com- 
position. Bible  or  chorale  texts  are  so  chosen 
as  to  give  occasion  to  a certain  dramatic  contrast 
of  the  voices,  thus  for  instance,  texts  of  prayer 
or  complaint,  sung  by  one  or  two  voices,  are 
immediately  followed  or  accompanied  by  answer- 
ing texts  of  promise  or  comfort,  sung  by  another 
voice.  We  are  familiar  with  the  later  use  of 
this  device  in  the  Church  Cantatas  of  Sebastian 
Bach.  It  must  he  admitted  that  in  Hammer- 
schniidt  there  is  little  contrast  of  musical 
expression,  and  the  musical  development  is  but 
slight,  but  there  is  enough  of  quiet  devotional 
expression.  Some  of  the  pieces  are  introduced 
by  short  instrumental  symphonies  (two  violins 
with  trombone  and  l>asso  continuo).  The  first 
j»art  of  these  ‘ Dialogues  * contains  twenty-two 
pieces,  10  a 2,10  a 3,  and  2 a 4 ; some  with  Latin 
words.  It  has  recently  been  republished  in 
modem  scoro  in  the  DenknUiler  drr  Tonkunat 
in  Oeaterreick,  Jahrgang  viii.  The  second  part 
consists  of  twelve  settings  of  Opitz’s  verso  trans- 
lations from  the  Song  of  Solomon,  for  one  and 
two  voices,  with  accompaniment  of  two  violins 
and  bass,  followed  by  three  so-called  arias,  not 
arias  in  the  later  sense,  but  in  the  sense  in  which 
Bach  uses  the  word  as  in  his  motet  ‘ Komm, 
Jesu,  komm.’ 

9.  ' Mnalaellerhe  Andechton,'  part  lv.  164ft,  with  the  sub-title. 
* OeirtHch*  Mototten  urtd  Cuticerton,'  I in  pi  > tug  that  the  instrument* 
India*  tod  may  b»  utnl  fur  the  Diuat  part  ml  ff&i/wm.  Thl*  work 
n.nUlm  forty  pl«vw.  4 d 5.  H a 6,  ft  a ,,  IS  a 8.  3 a 9.  2 o 10.  3 a 12. 

10.  In  1640  eppmtrvd  a third  [art  of  Ode*  and  M vdrigxls,  leered 
end  »*  ruler.  for  one  to  five  vulcwa.  with  hvaao  con  tin  no. 

11.  Twenty  UUn  tnotota  for  one  and  two  voice*,  with  eooom- 
pammml.  16A 

12.  " Moctaelltob*  Andechton.'  port  v.  I6S3-U,  with  the  wli  till* 
'Chor-tnoaik.'  contain*  thirty-nne  pieces  a ft  and  ft  'in  Medrlgel- 
mentar.' 

1-1  ' Muainallachr  Geaprkche  0h*r  die  Hon n tags-  and  FretKven- 
gel  is.'  Dresden.  I Thl*  work  lake*  up  again  the  form  of  the 
Dialog!  of  I64A.  and  make*  much  uaeof  the  Interwmv  ing  of  Chorale 
and  Sthllcel  text*.  It  I*  In  two  perto,  and  cuuteln*  altogether 
•Ixty-oiie  piece*  for  foar  to  wwi  voice*,  with  an  Incrwued  inetru* 
mental  aouompanlnient  (flute*  and  trumpet* omwaiunally  cm  ployed  I. 

14.  • Feat-  Hu**  un  i Dank  -Lleder.'  HIM,  Thirty-two  bymni  for 
five  voice*  ami  five  Instrumental  part*  ml  libitum 

From  this  work  come  most  of  the  simple 
chorale-tunes  by  Hammerachmidt,  still  in  use 
in  the  Lutheran  Church,  such  as  ‘ Meincn  Jesum 
lass  ich  nicht,'  ‘ Hosianna  David's  Sohn,'  ‘ Moine 
Seele  Oott  erhebet,'  etc.  Besides  these  he  had 
already  provided  thirty-eight  tunes  for  Johann 
Rist's  1 Katechismus-Andachten,’  and  ten  others 
for  Rist’s  * Himmlische  Lieder, ’ which,  however, 
never  came  into  general  use. 

15.  * Klrrhen-  and  Thfel-Mwlk'  (Church  and  Chamber ■ Mn«lc> 
' du  riorum  1.2.  3 Vmsel  uu-l  4,  ft,  ft  Instrumental- utlnum-n  enthalU  n,' 
Zituu.  JW2.  Contain*  twrnty-two  pltcca,  including  three  to-celled 
•onata*.  two  of  them  on  chorale*,  the  third  written  for  two  alto 
voice*  In  unison  accompanied  by  two  trumpet*  **“1  four  trombone*. 

1ft.  ” xvll.  M »*.«c  a*cra«  S ad  12  nsqne  v«K-|bn*  ct  Inatromentl*.' 
Dreeien.  11583  The**  ineaw*  consist  only  of  the  Kyrl*  and  Olorte, 
the  so-celled  Ml  mm  ftrevDof  the  Lutheran  Church. 

17.  1 Hechaatliniiilge  Fe*t-  und  Zeit-Andarhten.'  Dresden.  1871. 
Contain*  thirty -eight  totting*  a 6 In  motet  *tyl*.  hut  » ith  rompers- 
tire  simplicity  of  cuntxapuutal  treatment.  One  piece  from  thl* 


work.  ' Sc haiT  In  tnlr  Oott  eln  rein**  Hen'  (Make  me  a clean  heart. 
O Uod  i,  ha*  been  reprinted  In  Bchlealngcr*  Mm  tea  Sacra.  No.  41. 
Several  other*  have  been  reprinted  by  F.  Cummer. 

1A.  Vopcltu*  « Oeaangbuch,  16N2.  contain*  *eveu  four-part  totting* 
of  hymn-tunee  by  Heimnerachruldt. 

For  many  interesting  remarks  on  Hammer- 
achmidt,  and  his  influence  on  Michael  and 
Christoph  Bach,  and  on  the  development  of  the 
later  Church  Cantata  in  Germany,  sec  Spitta's 
Bash  (English  translation),  vol.  i.  pp.  49,  55, 
57-58,  60,  69,  124,  302.  For  MS.  works  and 
collections,  see  the  Quellen* LexiJeon,  j.  it.  m. 

HANCOCK,  organ -builder.  [See  Crano  k 
Hancock.] 

HAND  BELLS  for  purposes  of  tune-playing 
or  practising  Change-Ringing  can  be  obtained  of 
all  boll  founders,  tuned  either  chromatically  or 
simply  in  the  diatonic  scale. 

There  are  many  bands  of  tune- players  on 
hand  bells  in  England,  consisting  of  five  or  six 
men,  who  manipulate  between  them  as  many  as 
sixty  bells,  and  produce  extremely  pretty  music. 
Hand  bells  are  also  used  by  Change-Ringers  for 
practising  the  methods  by  which  changes  are 
produced,  before  performing  them  on  the  tower 
bells,  *much  noise  and  annoyance  being  thus 
prevented  ; they  aro  almost  indispensable  for 
this  purpose.  c.  a.  w.  t. 

HANDEL,1  Gbobge  Frederick,  one  of  the 
greatest  composers  the  world  has  ever  seen,  was 
bom  at  Halle,*  Lower  Saxony,  Feb.  23,  1685. 
His  father,  a surgeon,  who  was  sixty-three  years 
of  age  when  this  son  was  bom,  knew  nothing  of 
Art,  and  regarded  it  as  a degrading  pursuit,  or, 
at  best,  as  an  idle  amusement.  Determined  to 
raise  his  son  in  the  social  scale,  he  thought  to 
do  so  by  making  him  a lawyer,  and  to  this  end 
ho  strove  in  every  way  to  stifle  the  alarming 
symptoms  of  musical  genius  which  appeared 
almost  in  infancy,  while  ho  refused  even  to 
send  the  child  to  school,  lest  there,  among 
other  things,  he  should  also  learn  his  notes. 
In  spite  of  this,  some  friendly  hand  contrived 
to  convey  into  the  house  a clavichord  which  was 
concealed  in  a garret,  where,  without  being 
discovered,  the  boy  taught  himself  to  play. 

When  ho  was  seven  years  old,  his  father  set 
out  on  a journey  to  visit  a son  by  a former 
marriage,  who  was  valet -ile-chambre  to  the  Duke 
of  Saxe  Weissenfels.  George  begged  to  be 
allowed  to  go  too  ; his  request  was  denied,  but, 
with  the  persistence  of  purpose  which  character- 
ised him  through  life,  he  determined  to  follow 
the  carriage  on  foot,  and  actually  did  so  for 
a considerable  distance,  a proceeding  which 

1 The  name  !•  elwey*  spelt  ftdndel  hr  Ofirman  writer*  It  *M 
tpelt  at  first,  In  F.ngl  uni.  H»>*tel,  * form  uwd.  like  2MR  by  the 
moipoaer  while  In  Itoly.  The  family-name  had  been  spelt  JWwrfW, 
Hr n, lei,  Hm>lclrr,  Hundrirr.  end  HrmUirr.  bnt  nwwt  oomctlr 
/J'intM  > Fdntotuann,  O.  r.  HamdrV*  .WumwAiiit*,  fol.  Lcl|tflg. 
1844,  vnry  Incorrectly  quota!  by  FltDi. 

* A wtxxlcutof  the  huuto.  No.  4<Jn.**er  Rc)i1*inin«,  front  a jthoto- 
yntph  by  KHnrrtn*iin.  Mnn<l*l**uhn  • friend,  we*  given  In  the  Him- 
trn ml  l.fnd'in  .Voo  for  June  25,  JH.’iO.  *n<l  >■  a frontispiece  to  th* 
Hoik  of  WnnU  of  the  Haml-l  Fr*t|v*1.  1x77.  The  *rtw»l  houtc  «u 
Inrtcwd  reprfwentod  therr.  but  the  honae  »k*  In  »o  pm- 

mlnrnt  » pi»>»  in  th«-  photognph  that  It  nil«rht  e**lly  b*v*  been 
mlatoken  for  1 h*  true  hirthpUro.  More reevnt  phohviriiphv.thowiiii; 
It  In  IU  rifht  proj-ortlon.  *rv  In  the  »pccl*l  Henftel  ttoiuher  of  the 
| Mutte  tl  rim v*.  Dec.  14.  1868.  end  In  C.  F.  Abdy  WlllUtna*  HattUtl. 
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resulted  in  his  getting  his  way.  At  Weisscnfels 
lie  was  not  long  in  making  friends  among  the 
musicians  of  the  Duke’s  chapel,  who  gave  him 
opportunities  of  trying  his  hand  on  the  organ. 
One  day,  after  the  service,  he  was  lifted  on  to 
the  organ  stool,  and  played  in  such  a manner 
as  to  surprise  every  one,  and  to  attract  the 
attention  of  the  Duke,  who,  on  making  inquiries, 
found  out  the  state  of  the  case,  and  sent  for 
both  father  and  son.  He  spoke  kindly  to  the 
latter  ; to  the  former  he  represented  that  such 
genius  as  that  of  his  son  should  be  encouraged. 
The  reluctant  surgeon  yielded  to  these  argu- 
ments, and  from  that  time  the  little  Handel 
was  emanci(Nited. 

He  now  became  a pupil  of  Zachau,  organist  of 
the  cathedral  at  Halle,  under  whom  he  studied 
comi>osition,  in  the  forms  of  canon,  counterpoint, 
aud  fugue,  and  practised  on  the  organ,  the 
harpsichord,  the  violin,  and  the  hautboy,  for 
which  last  instrument  he  had  a social  predilec- 
tion. After  three  years,  during  which  time  he 
comi>osed  a sacred  motet  each  week  os  an  exercise, 
his  master  confessed  that  the  pupil  knew  more 
than  himself,  and  Handel  was  sent  to  Berlin 
about  1696.  Here  he  made  the  acquaintance 
of  the  two  com|K>scr8,  Buononcini  and  Attilio 
Ariosti,  whom  in  after  years  he  was  to  meet  again 
in  London.  Ariosti  received  him  kindly,  and 
warmly  admired  his  talents ; but  Buononcini, 
whose  dis|iosition  was  sombre  and  harsh,  treated 
him  at  first  with  scorn  and  then  with  jealous 
dislike.  Handel's  wonderful  powers  of  impro- 
visation on  both  organ  and  har]»sichord  caused 
him  to  l>e  regarded  here  as  a prodigy.  The 
Elector  wished  to  attach  him  to  his  Court,  and 
to  send  him  to  Italy ; but  Handel’s  father 
thought  this  undesirable,  and  the  boy  was, 
therefore,  brought  back  to  Halle,  where  he  set 
to  work  again  with  Zachau,  4 copying  and  com- 
posing large  quantities  of  music  . . . , and 
working  constantly  to  acquire  the  most  solid 
knowledge  of  the  science.’  In  1697  he  lost  his 
father,  and  it  became  necessary  for  him  to  work 
for  his  own  subsistence  and  the  support  of  his 
mother.  [He  obtained  the  apfiointment  of 
organist  to  the  Schloss-  uud  Domkirche,  Halle, 
in  1702,  and  entered  the  university  of  his  native 
place  in  the  same  year.]  He  went  [in  1703]  to 
Hamburg,  where  the  German  Opera-house,  under 
the  direction  of  the  famous  composer,  Reinhard 
Keiser,  enjoyed  a great  reputation.  Young 
Handel  entered  the  orchestra  as  4 violino  di 
ripieno,’  and  amused  himself  by  affecting  to 
be  an  ignoramus,  4 a man  who  could  not  count 
five.’  But  it  happened  that  Keiser  was  involved 
by  his  partner  in  some  unsuccessful  speculations, 
and  was  forced  to  hide  for  a time  from  his 
creditors.  During  his  absence,  Handel  took  his 
place  at  the  harjtsichord  in  the  orchestra,  and, 
his  real  powers  being  made  manifest,  he  remained 
there  permanently.  He  made  here  theacquaint- 
anceofthe  com  poser  Telemann,  and  ofMatthcson, 


a very  clever  young  musician,  a few  years  older 
than  himself,  who  also  had  been  an  ‘infant 
prodigy,’  aud  was  chiefly  remarkable  for  the 
versatility  of  his  powers.  It  is  as  a writer  on 
music  and  kindred  subjects  that  he  is  best 
remembered,  and  esjiecially  for  his  valuable 
reminiscences  of  Handel.  Among  other  anec- 
dotes, he  tells  us  that  in  1703  he  and  Handel 
went  to  Liibeck  to  compete  for  the  vacant  post 
of  organist.  They  found,  however,  that  it  was 
necessary  that  the  successful  candidate  should 
marry  the  daughter  of  the  retiring  organist. 
This  condition  seemed  to  them  prohibitory,  and 
the  two  young  men  thought  it  best  to  return 
to  Hamburg.  The  friendship  between  the  two 
young  composers  was,  at  one  time,  very  nearly 
brought  to  a sudden  and  tragical  conclusion. 
While  Handel  was  acting  as  conductor  at  the 
Opera-house,  it  happened  that  there  was  given 
Mattheson’s  opera  of  ‘ Cleopatra’  (1704),  in 
which  the  oom{>oser  himself  played  the  jiart  of 
Antony.  After  that  point  in  the  play  where 
the  hero  dies,  it  hod  been  Mattheson's  custom 
to  return  to  the  harpsichord  and  to  conduct  the 
remainder  of  the  ojiera.  To  this  Keiser  seems 
not  to  have  objected,  but  Handel  was  more 
obstinate,  and  refused  to  abdicate  his  place  in 
favour  of  the  resuscitated  Antony.  Mattheson 
was  indignant,  a dispute  ensued,  and  a duel,  in 
which  Handel’s  life  was  only  saved,  and  the 
loss  to  the  world  of  this  mighty  master  only 
averted,  by  the  accidental  circumstance  that 
the  point  of  Mattheson’s  sword  was  turned 
aside  by  coming  into  contact  with  a brass  button 
on  his  antagonist’s  coat.  At  Hamburg,  in 
Jan.  1705,  was  produced  Handel’s  first  opera, 

4 Almira,’  followed  in  the  same  year  by  4 Nero.’ 
These  were  performed  in  the  barbarous  manner 
universal  at  that  time,  {tartly  in  German  and 
partly  in  Italian.  The  success  of  ‘Almira* 
seems,  however,  to  have  been  great  enough  to 
excite  some  jealousy  in  Keiser  and  other 
musicians.  Mattheson  says  that,  when  Handel 
came  to  Hamburg,  he  composed  4 long  airs  and 
interminable  cantatas,’  more  scholastic  than 
melodious  or  graceful  ; and  he  claims  to  have 
contributed  not  a little  to  the  young  composer’s 
improvement.  It  is  probable,  at  any  rate,  that 
the  genius  of  Keiser,  whose  numerous  com]>osi- 
tions  are  full  of  a melody  and  charm  till  then 
unknown,  went  far  to  counteract  the  influence 
of  the  crabbed  teaching  of  Zachau.  In  4 Almira  * 
is  a Sarabande,  consisting  of  the  same  air  which 
Handel  afterwards  used  for  the  beautiful  song 
in  4 Rinaldo,’  4 Lancia  ch’  io  pianga.'  His  other 
works  at  this  time  were  the  o|>cras  ' Daphne  * 
and  4 Florinda,’  and  a German  Cantata  on  the 
Passion. 

In  1706  he  set  ofT  on  a journey  to  Italy.  Ho 
went  to  Florence,  Rome,  and  Venice  [where  he 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Prince  Ernst  August 
of  Hanover]  ; his  time  was  spent  between  the 
cities  named,  and  Naples,  and  he  produced  l»oth 
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operas  and  sacred  music,  and  always  with  the 
greatest  success.  Among  these  works  may  be 
mentioned  two  Latin  Psalms,  ‘Dixit  Dominus’ 
and  * Laudate  Pueri  ’ ; two  Operas,  ‘Rodrigo* 
and  ‘Agrippina*;  two  Oratorios,  1 Resurrezione  * 
and  4 II  Trionfo  del  Tem]>o  ’ ; and  the  serenata 
‘ Aci,  Galatea,  e Polifemo,’  produced  at  Naples, 
and  quite  distinct  from  the  sul>sequent  English 
work  of  a similar  name.  This  serenata  is  re* 
markable  for  an  air,  written  for  some  bass  singer 
whose  name  has  remained  unknown,  but  whose 
voice  must  have  been  extraordinary,  for  this 
song  requires  a compass  of  no  less  than  two 
octaves  and  a sixth  ! [Bass.] 

In  1710  Handel  returned  to  Germany,  where 
the  Elector  of  Hanover  (afterwards  George  I.  of 
England)  offered  him  the  j»ost  of  capellmeister, 
held  till  then  by  the  Abbe  Stcffani,  who  himself 
designated  Handel  as  his  successor.  The  latter 
had  already  received  pressing  invitations  from 
England,  and  he  only  accepted  the  capellmeister- 
ship  on  the  condition  that  he  should  be  allowed 
to  visit  this  country,  whither  he  came  at  the  end 
of  1710. 

Italian  music  had  recently  become  the  fashion 
in  London  ; oj^eras  ‘on  the  Italian  model,'  that 
is,  with  the  dialogue  in  recitative,  having  been 
first  given  in  1705,  at  Drury  Lane,  and  after- 
wards at  the  Queen’s  Theatre.  The  opera  of 
‘Rinaldo,’  written  by  Handel  in  fourteen  days, 
was  first  performed  on  Feb.  24,  1711.  It  was 
mounted  with  a magnificence  then  quite  unusual ; 
and,  among  other  innovations,  the  gardens  of 
Annida  were  filled  with  living  birds,  a piece  of 
realism  hardly  outdone  in  these  days.  The 
music  was  enthusiastically  received,  and  it  at 
once  established  its  composer's  reputation.  He 
was  obliged,  at  the  end  of  six  mouths,  to  return 
to  his  post  in  Hanover  ; but  he  had  found  in 
London  a fitter  field  for  the  exerciseof  his  genius ; 
and  in  Jan.  1712  he  was  here  again,  nor  had 
he  yet  made  up  his  mind  to  leave  England  for 
Hanover,  when  the  Elector  of  that  State  suc- 
ceeded to  the  English  throne.  It  was  not  to 
be  expected  that  the  new  king  should  look  with 
favourable  eyes  on  his  truant  capellmeister,  who, 
for  his  part,  kept  carefully  out  of  the  way.  Peace 
was,  however,  brought  about  by  the  good  offices 
of  the  Hanoverian  Baron  Kiel  man  nsegge,  who 
requested  Handel  to  comfiose  some  music  for  the 
occasion  of  an  aquAtic  fete  given  by  the  king. 
The  result  was  the  series  of  twenty-five  pieces, 
known  as  the  ‘Water  Music.*  These,  informed 
under  Handel’s  direction  by  an  orchestra  in  a 
barge  which  followed  the  king's  boat,  had  the 
effect  of  softening  the  royal  resentment,  and 
Handel's  pardon  was  sealed  not  long  after  by  a 
grant  to  the  com|>oser  of  an  annuity  of  £200. 

In  1715  he  acconqtanied  the  king  to  Hanover, 
where  he  remained  till  1716,  producing  while 
there  his  one  German  oratorio,  the  ‘Passion,* 
set  to  Brockes's  words.  This  work  contains 
great  beauties,  but  it  is  very  different  in  style 


from  Ids  subsequent  corajK»sition8  of  a similar 
kind,  and  still  strongly  suggests  the  influence 
of  Keiser  and  of  Steffani. 

On  Handel's  return  to  England,  he  accepted 
the  postof  chapel- master  to  the  Dukeof  Chandos. 
This  nobleman, — who  from  the  magnificence  of 
hisstyleof  living  was  sometimes  called  the  Grand 
Duke , had  a ]valace  named  Cannons,  near  Edge- 
ware,  and  a chajK*l  furnished  like  the  churches 
of  Italy.  Hisfirstchaitel-masterwasDr.  Pcpusch, 
his  countryman,  who  retired  gracefully  in  favour 
of  the  younger  master.  Here  Handel  remained 
for  three  years,  with  an  orchestra  and  singers 
at  his  disposal ; and  produced  the  two  ‘Chandos* 
Tc  Deu ins,  the  twelve  ‘Chandos’  Anthems,  the 
English  serenata  ‘Acis  and  Galatea, ’and  ‘Esther,* 
his  first  English  oratorio.  He  also  taught  the 
daughters  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  for  whom  he 
wrote  his  * Suites  de  pieces  pour  le  Clavecin  * 
(vol.  i.).  Besides  all  this,  he,  in  1720,  under- 
took to  direct  the  Italian  OjHjra  for  the  society 
called  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music.  He  engaged 
a company  of  Italian  singers,  including  Durastanti 
and  the  celebrated  sopranist,  Senesino ; and  with 
these  he  produced  * Radamisto.’  The  success 
of  this  oj»era  was  complete  ; but  a party,  jealous 
of  Handel's  ascendancy,  was  forming  in  opposi- 
tion to  him.  Buononcini  and  Ariosti  had  also 
been  attracted  to  London  by  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Music,  and  each  of  these  combers  had  a 
following  among  the  supporters  of  the  0|»cra. 
It  was,  jierhaps,  with  the  object  of  reconciling 
all  parties,  that  it  was  arrangod  to  produce 
‘ Muzio  Scevola, ’ on  opera  of  which  the  first 
act  was  written  by  Ariosti  (or,  according  to 
Chrysander,  by  a certain  Mattei,  alias  Pippo), 
the  second  by  Buononcini,  and  the  third  by 
Haudel.  Poor  Ariosti  had  no  chance  in  this 
formidable  competition.  With  Buononcini,  a 
man  of  distinguished  talent,  and  able  in  some 
measure  to  support  the  rivalry  with  Handel,  the 
case  was  different.  Handel's  act,  however,  was 
universally  declared  to  be  the  best ; but  his 
victory  only  excited  the  enmity  of  his  op]»onent* 
more  than  ever.  His  stubborn  pride  and  inde- 
pendence of  character  were  ill  suited  to  conciliate 
the  nobility,  in  those  days  the  chief  supporters 
of  the  Oftera  ; and  all  those  whom  he  had  |»er- 
sonally  offended  joined  the  Buononcini  faction. 
This  fashionable  excitement  about  the  rival 
claims  of  two  composers,  like  that  which  raged 
in  Paris  when  the  whole  of  society  was  divided 
into  Gluck  is  ts  and  Piccinnists,  gave  rise  to  many 
squibsand  lampoons,  the  best  of  which,  perlutpe, 
has  been  more  often  incorrectly  quoted  and 
erroneously  attributed  than  any  similar  jeu 
d'esprit.  The  epigram,  usually  ascribed  to 
Dean  Swift,  and  actually  printed  in  some  col- 
lections of  his  works,  is  undoubtedly  the  work 
of  John  Byrom,  the  Lancashire  jioet,  and  in- 
ventor of  a system  of  shorthand.  He  s]»caks  in 
his  diary,1  under  date  June  5,  1725,  of  * my 

1 Printed  (or  the  Chctham  Society.  1SH,  vol.  L pi  ISO. 
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epigram  upon  Handel  and  Buononcini  being 
in  the  papers.  ’ It  runs,  correctly,  as  published 
in  Byrom's  Miscellaneous  Poems,  as  follows : — 

Some  say,  compar'd  to  Bononcini, 

That  Mynheer  Handel  s but  a Ninny  ; 

Others  aver,  that  he  to  Handel 

Is  scarcely  fit  to  hold  a Candle  : 

Strange  all  this  Difference  should  he, 

* Twixt  Tweed le-dum  and  Twe«dle-dee  ! 

Handel  worked  on,  unmoved,  amid  the  general 
strife,  and  in  17*29  entered  into  partnership 
with  Heidegger,  proprietor  of  the  King’s  Theatre. 
Ho  produced  opera  after  opera  ; but  owing  to 
the  ever-increasing  opposition,  his  later  pieces 
met  with  less  success  than  his  earlier  works. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  oratorio  of  * Esther,’  and 
4 Acis  and  Galatea,*  composed  at  Cannons,  were 
now  given  in  public  for  the  first  time  [both  in 
17*20] ; they  were  jierfomied  on  the  stage,  with 
scenic  effects,  but  without  action,  and  were  very 
well  received.  Several  of  Handel's  instrumental 
works  were  writ  ten  at  this  epoch.  On  the  occasion 
of  the  performance  of 4 Deborah,*  an  oratorio,  in 

1733,  the  raised  prices  of  seats  at  the  theatre 
added  to  the  rancour  of  the  coinjKiaer’s  enemies  ; 
and,  to  crown  all,  he  quarrelled  with  Senesino, 
whose  engagement  was,  therefore,  broken  off. 
Soncsitio  was  the  spoiled  child  of  the  public  ; 
his  cause  was  hotly  espoused  by  all  the  partisans 
of  Buononcini,  and  even  those  influential  person- 
ages who  had  remained  faithful  to  Handel 
insisted  that  their  favourite  should  be  retained 
at  the  theatre.  Handel  thought  this  condition 
incompatible  with  his  dignity  ; he  refused,  and 
his  friends  deserted  him  for  the  enemy's  camp. 
[The  incident  which  led  to  Buononcini’s  depar- 
ture from  England  is  referred  to  in  vol.  i.  pp. 
360,  361.  In  1733  Handel  betook  himself 
again  to  Italy  to  seek  for  singers  to  replace 
those  who  had  deserted  him,  and  who  had  made 
Senesino  their  rallying-j»oiiit.] 

Handel’s  partnership  with  Heidegger  ended  in 

1734,  and  the  King's  Theatre  was  given  up  to 
the  rival  company.  He  now  liecame  an  impre- 
sario on  his  own  account,  and  first  took  the 
theatre  in  Lincoln's- Inn- Fields,  but  soon  left  it 
for  Covcnt  Garden,  where,  besides  several  operas, 
ho  produced  the  music  to  Dryden’s  Die  ‘ Alex- 
ander’s Feast,  or  the  Power  of  Music.’  [In 
1735  and  1736  he  went  to  Tunbridge  for  his 
health.]  His  undertaking  proved,  commercially, 
a failure  ; and  in  1737  he  became  l*ankrupt. 
It  speaks  volumes  for  the  low  state  of  musical 
taste  at  the  period,  that  at  this  time  the  rival 
house  was  also  forced  to  close  its  doors  for  want 
of  support ; although  its  company  included, 
besides  Cuzzoni  and  Senesino,  the  wonderful 
Farinelli,  who  soon  quitted  England  in  disgust. 
Handd's  health  succumbed  to  his  lal>ours  and 
anxieties  ; ho  had  an  attAck  of  ]»aralysis,  which 
forced  him  to  go  to  Aix  laChapelle.  Hcreturned, 
scarcely  recovered,  in  November,  and.  between 
the  1 5th  of  that  month  and  the  24  th  of  December, 
wrote  the  oj»era  of  ‘Faramondo’  and  the  Funeral 


Anthem  for  the  death  of  Queen  Caroline. 
4 Faramondo  ’ was  a failure  ; so  were  also  the 
|»asticcio  4 Alexander  Severus ' and  the  oj>era  of 
‘ Serse'  performed  in  the  spring  of  1738.  He 
hail,  however,  a number  of  faithful  friends  who 
remained  loyal  to  him  in  his  adversity.  They 
persuaded  him  to  give  a concert  for  his  own  bene- 
fit ; and  this  was  a complete  success.  It  shows 
what,  in  spite  of  his  unpopularity  with  the 
great,  was  the  public  appreciation  of  his  genius 
and  high  character,  that  a statue  of  him,  by 
Roubilliac,  wTas  erected  in  Yauxhall  Gardens  ; 
the  only  instance  on  record  of  such  an  honour 
being  ]>aid  to  an  artist  during  his  lifetime.  From 
1 739  he  did  little  in  the  way  of  opera-coin  posing. 
With  the  exception  of  4 Imeneo’  in  1740,  and 
of 4 Deidamia  ’ in  1741,  he  thenceforward  treated 
only  oratorio,  or  similar  subjects.  He  said  that 
‘sacred  music  was  best  suited  to  a man  de- 
scending in  the  vale  of  years' ; but  it  was  with 
regret,  and  only  after  reiterated  failures,  that  he 
quitted  the  stormy  sea  of  operatic  enterprise. 
The  world  has  no  reason  to  be  sorry  that  he  did 
so,  for  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  Oratorio  he 
found  his  real  field,  forw'hich  Nature  ami  educa- 
tion had  equally  and  socially  fitted  him. 

The  scries  of  works  which  have  immortalised 
Handel’s  name  only  began  now,  when  ho  was 
fifty -three  years  old.  In  1738  were  composed 
and  in  1739  were  |>erfonned  4 Saul  ’ and  4 Israel 
in  Egypt.'  4 Saul  ’ (says Chrysander)  4 fulfils  in 
the  highest  degree  every  condition  of  a perfect 
historical  picture  ; reflecting,  as  it  does,  the 
historical  object  at  once  faithfully  and  in  its 
noblest  osi>oct.’  It  was  successful.  4 Israel,’ 
which  contains  some  of  the  most  colossal  choruses 
that  Handel  ever  wrote,  was  so  ill-received  that, 
at  the  second  performance,  it  was  thought  neces- 
sary to  lighten  the  work  by  the  introduction  of 
operatic  songs  between  the  choruses.  After  the 
thin!  performance,  it  w as  withdrawn.  * Israel  * 
was  followed  by  the  music  to  Dryden’s  4 Ode  on 
St.  Cecilia’s  Day,’  and  that  to  4 1/ Allegro  * and 
4 II  Penseroso  ’ of  Milton,  and  to  4 11  Moderato,* 
which  was  a third  part  added  by  Charles  Jennens, 
of  Gopsall,  Leicestershire,  who  afterwards  com- 
piled the  words  of  the  * Messiah.’ 

In  1741  Handel  received  from  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  then  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  a 
pressing  invitation  to  visit  that  country.  Accord- 
ingly, in  the  month  of  November  he  went  there, 
and  was  warmly  received,  his  principal  works 
(not  operatic)  being  performed  in  Dublin  and 
enthusiastically  applauded.  On  April  13,  1742, 
for  the  benefit  of  a charitable  society,  ho 
produced  the  4 Messiah,’  his  greatest  oratorio, 
and  that  which  has  obtained  the  firmest  and 
most  enduring  hold  on  public  favour.  Signora 
Avoglio  and  Mrs.  Cibber  were  the  principal 
singers  on  the  occasion  of  its  first  performance, 
the  male  solo  parts  being  taken  by  gentlemen 
of  the  Cathedral  choirs.  After  a sojourn  in 
Ireland  of  nine  months,  during  which  he  met 
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with  worthy  appreciation,  and  also  somewhat 
repaired  his  broken  fortunes,  he  returned  to 
London  ; and  the  ‘ Messiah  ’ was  jicrfonned  for 
the  first  time  there  on  March  23,  1743.  It  is 
related  that,  on  this  occasion,  the  audience 
was  exceedingly  struck  and  affected  by  the  music 
in  general,  but  that  when  that  part  of  the 
Hallelujah  Chorus  began,  * For  the  Lord  God 
omnii»otent  reigneth,’  they  were  so  transported 
that  they  all,  with  the  king,  who  was  present, 
started  at  once  to  their  feet,  and  remained 
standing  till  the  chorus  ended.  The  custom  of 
rising  during  the  performance  of  the  Hallelujah 
Chorus  originated  with  this  incident. 

The  ‘Messiah'  was  followed  by  ‘Samson* 
(comj>osed  1741,  performed  1743)  and  the 
Te  Deum  and  anthem  written  to  celebrate  the 
victory  of  Dettingen  in  1743;  by  ‘Joseph’ 
(written  1743,  performed  1744),  ‘Semcle’(1744), 

‘ Belshazzar,’  and  ‘Hercules’  (composed  1744, 
performed  1745).  Hut  the  hostility  of  the 
aristocratic  party  which  ho  had  provoked  by 
refusing  to  comjtose  music  for  Senesino,  was  still 
as  virulent  as  ever.  They  worked  against  him 
persistently,  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  season 
1744-45  he  was  again  bankrupt,  and  seems  to 
have  been,  for  the  time,  overwhelmed  by  his 
failure,  for  during  a year  and  a half  he  wrote 
scarcely  anything.  He  began  again  in  1746 
with  the  ‘Occasional  Oratorio,’  and  ‘Judas 
Maccabeus’  (performed  1747)  ; and  these  were 
followed  by  ‘Joshua’  (composed  1747,  per- 
formed 1748),  ‘ Solomon  ’ (com posed  1748,  per- 
formed 1749)  (which  contains  an  unrivalled 
series  of  descriptive  choruses),  ‘ Susanna’  (com- 
posed 1748,  performed  1749),  ‘Theodora’ 
(composed  1749,  performed  1750),  and  the 
* Choice  of  Hercules’  (1750).  His  last  oratorio 
was  ‘Jephtha,’  composed  in  1751,  and  performed 
in  February  1752.  It  was  while  engaged  on 
it  that  he  was  first  attacked  by  the  disease 
which  finally  deprived  him  of  sight.  Three 
times  he  was  couched  for  cataract,  but  without 
success  ; and  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  he 
was  almost,  if  not  entirely  blind.  He  was  at  first 
profoundly  depressed  by  his  affliction  ; but 
after  a time,  with  indomitable  strength,  he  rose 
superior  to  it.  His  energy,  though  lessened, 
was  not  paralysed.  He  actually  continued  to 
preside  at  the  organ  during  the  i>crfonnance  of 
his  own  oratorios,  and  even  to  play  organ-con- 
certos. [For  many  years  he  conducted  the 
annual  performance  of  the  ‘ Messiah  ’ at  the 
Foundling  Hospital,  for  which  he  wrote  an 
anthem  in  1749,  the  year  in  which  he  first 
appeared  there.  See  Foundlino  Hospital.] 
In  1757,  one  more  work  was  produced  at  Covent 
Garden,  the  ‘Triumph  of  Time  and  Truth,’  an 
augmented  version,  in  English,  of  the  Italian 
oratorio  of  1708,  4 II  Trionfo  del  Tempo  e del 
Disinganno.’  Of  the  numerous  additions  in  the 
later  version  many  were  new,  some  taken  from 
former  works.  His  fame  and  popularity  steadily 


increased  during  these  last  years,  nnd  much  of 
the  old  animosity  against  him  died  away.  On 
April  6,  1759,  he  attended  a performance  of 
the  4 Messiah  * at  Covent  Garden  : it  was  his 
last  effort.  On  Saturday  the  14th  of  April,1 
he  died,  at  his  house  in  Brook  Street.8  He 
was  buried  in  the  South  Transept  of  Westminster 
Abbey,  where  a monument  by  Roubilliac  was 
erected  to  his  memory  in  1762.  His  gravestone, 
with  his  coat-of-arms,  his  name,  and  the  two 
dates  ‘Born  y®  23  February  1684, 3 Died  y° 
14th  of  April  1759,’  is  below  the  monument. 
It  was  engraved  as  a frontispiece  to  the  Book 
of  Words  of  the  Handel  Festival,  1 862. 

Handel  has  left  behind  him  in  his  adopted 
country  a name  and  a popularity  which  never 
has  been,  and  probably  never  will  be,  rivalled 
by  that  of  any  other  comber.  He  became  a 
naturalised  British  subject  (in  1726);  but  to 
claim  him  as  an  Englishman  is  as  gratuitous 
as  it  would  be  to  deny  that  the  whole  tone  of 
his  mind  and  genius  were  singularly  attuned 
to  the  best  features  of  the  English  character. 
The  stubborn  independence,  the  fearless  truth 
and  loyalty  of  that  character,  the  deep,  genuine 
feeling  which,  in  its  horror  of  pretence  or  false 
sentiment,  hides  itself  behind  bluntness  of 
expression,  the  practical  mind  which  seeks  to 
derive  its  ideas  from  facts,  and  not  its  facts 
from  ideas,  — these  found  their  artistic  ex- 
pression in  the  w-orka  of  Handel ; ttesides  which 
he  was,  beyond  all  doubt,  intimately  acquainted, 
as  many  of  his  choruses  show,  writh  the  works 
of  England’s  greatest  composer,  Henry  Purcell. 
Grandeur  and  simplicity,  the  majestic  scale  on 
which  his  compositions  are  conceived,  the  clear 
definiteness  of  his  ideas  and  tho  directness 
of  the  means  employed  in  carrying  them  out, 
pathetic  feeling  expressed  with  a grave  serious- 
ness equally  removed  from  the  sensuous  and  tho 
abstract, — these  are  the  distinguishing  qualities 
of  Handel’s  music. 

Handel  was  a man  of  honour  and  integrity, 
and  of  an  uncompromising  independence  of 
character.  ‘ In  an  age  wdien  artists  used  to  live 
in  a sort  of  domesticity  to  the  rich  ami  j>owerful, 
he  refused  to  be  the  dependant  of  any  one,  and 
preserved  his  dignity  with  a jealous  care.  ’ This, 
no  doubt,  irritated  those  great  )>cople  whose 
vanity  was  gratified  when  men  of  genius  lived 
by  their  patronage;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  his  temper  was  natur- 
ally irascible  and  even  violent,  and  his  fits  of 
passion,  while  they  lasted,  quite  ungovernable. 
Even  when  he  was  conducting  concerts  for  the 

• ThU  ia  supported  by  the  rntry  In  the  We»tmln*teT  Abbey 
F\tn*r>tf  a-xvJ.,  by  the  letter  of  June*  Smyth.  the  {lerfuuier,  Handel'* 
BtMt  Intlnuto  friend,  by  ail  the  contemporary  )ouriutU  and  mu?*' 
line*,  and  by  the  date  on  the  toinbetone.  I>r.  Burney  in  atom!  In 
elating,  mi  quite  IneuffUlent  evidence,  the  date  jui  the  l.tth  ; Alld  It 
l»  a pity  that  he  should  have  altered  the  inscription  of  the  tomb- 
•ton*  In  copying  it  fur  hia  hook.  •»  m tn  rapport  bin  •tatenunt. 
(For  a nummary  of  the  diactuadoii  aa  to  the  date.  «ee  Knckatro'a  lAft 
of  Hnndei,  pp.  30(44.) 

* Formerly  No.  ST,  now  No.  3S,  on  the  eolith  aide,  four  doom  from 
New  Bond  Street. 

3 /.e.  1485,  according  to  modem  numbering  of  the  year. 
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Prince  of  Wales,  if  the  ladies  of  the  Court 
talked  instead  of  listening,  1 his  rage  was  un- 
controllable, and  sometimes  carried  him  to  the 
length  of  swearing  and  calling  names  . . . 
whereupon  the  gentle  Princess  would  say  to  the 
offenders  “Hush,  hush  ! Handel  is  angry.’*  ’ It 
is  to  the  credit  of  the  prince  and  princess  that 
they  resj>octcd  the  real  worth  of  the  master  too 
much  to  be  seriously  offended  by  his  manners. 

Handel  never  married,  nor  did  he  ever  show 
any  inclination  for  the  cares  and  joys  of  domestic 
life.  He  was  a good  son  and  a good  brother  ; 
but  he  lived  wholly  for  his  art,  his  only  other 
taste  Iwing  for  pictures,  of  which  he  was  a 
connoisseur.  He  seldom  left  his  house,  except 
to  go  to  the  theatre,  or  to  some  picture  sale. 
His  tastes  were  simple,  though  he  ate  enor- 
mously ; having  a large,  if  not  an  unhealthy, 
appetite  to  satisfy.  His  charitableness  and 
liberality  were  unbounded  ; he  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Society  for  the  benefit  of  dis- 
tressed musicians,  and  one  of  the  chief  bene- 
factors of  the  Foundling  Hospital. 

He  was  seventy-four  years  old  when  he  died  ; 
but,  when  we  contemplate  the  amount  of  work 
he  accomplished,  his  life  seems  short  in  eom- 
!>&rison.  Nor  did  he  live  in  seclusion,  where 
lie  could  command  all  his  time.  Gifted  with 
abnormal  bodily  strength,  and  with  an  industry 
truly  characteristic  of  that  nation  * which  ’ (ns 
says  Chrysander)  1 has  laboured  more  than  any 
other  to  turn  into  a blessing  the  curse  of  Adam, 
In  the  sweat  of  thy  brow  thou  slrnlt  eat  bread,* 
he  excelled  in  every  branch  of  his  art ; but, 
liesides  this,  he  was  a teacher,  a chapel-master, 
an  oj>era-director,  and  an  impresario.  He  was, 
with  the  exception  of  J.  8.  Bach,  the  greatest 
organist  and  harjwiehord  player  of  his  age.  He 
never  devoted  much  time  to  the  violin  ; hut, 
when  it  suited  him  to  play,  his  tone  was  such 
that  avowed  professors  of  the  instrument  might 
have  taken  him  as  a model.  He  had  but  little 
voice,  yet  he  was  an  excellent  singer  of  such  songs 
as  required  an  expressive  delivery  rather  than 
florid  execution.  With  his  singers  he  was  some- 
times tyrannical,  and  amusing  stories  are  told 
of  his  passages  of  arms  with  recalcitrant  prime 
(tonne  ; hut  he  knew  how  to  conciliate  them,  and 
how  to  preserve  their  resj>ect ; he  would  take  any 
trouble,  and  go  any  distance,  to  teach  them  their 
songs  ; and  all  the  principal  artists  resident  in 
London,  whom  ho  employed,  remained  ]>erman- 
ently  with  him  to  the  eud  of  his  life. 

The  rapidity  with  which  he  composed  was  as 
wonderful  as  his  industry  ; he  may  be  said  to 
have  improvised  many  of  his  works  on  {taper. 
‘ Kinaldo  * was  written  in  fourteen  days  ; the 
* Messiah  ’ in  twenty-four  ! From  his  earliest 
years  he  was  remarkable  for  this  great  readiness 
in  extemporising  ; he  was  always  teeming  with 
ideas,  to  which  his  jterfect  command  of  all  the 
resources  of  counterpoint  enabled  him  to  give 
instantaneous  and  fluent  expression.  It  was  his 


custom  to  play  organ  concertos  between  the  acta 
or  the  pieces  of  his  oratorios  ; but  these  written 
comjtositions  were  only  of  service  to  him  when 
he  felt  that  he  was  not  in  the  vein  ; otherwise, 
he  gave  himself  up  to  the  inspirations  of  his 
genius.  This,  indeed,  was  almost  always  the 
case  after  he  became  blind,  when  all  that  was 
given  to  the  orchestra  was  a sort  of  ritoniel , 
between  the  recurrences  of  which  Handel  impro- 
vised away  as  long  as  it  pleased  him,  the  band 
waiting  until  a {muse  or  a trill  gave  them  the 
signal  for  recommencement.  His  instrumental 
compositions  have,  in  many  respects,  such  as 
their  lucid  simplicity  and  a certain  unexjtected- 
1 1 css  in  the  modulations  and  the  entries  of  the 
various  subjects,  the  character  of  improvisations. 
He  seems  to  have  regarded  these  works  as  a store- 
house for  his  ideas,  on  which  he  often  drew  for 
his  more  important  compositions. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  the 
speed  with  which  he  worked  argues  any  want  of 
care  in  the  workmanship,  nor  that  he  was  content 
always  to  leave  his  ideas  in  the  form  in  which 
they  first  occurred  to  him.  The  shortness  of 
time  occupied  in  the  completion  of  his  great 
masterpieces  is  to  he  explained,  not  merely  by 
the  ever-readiness  of  his  inspiration,  but  also 
by  the  laboriousness  and  wonderful  {tower  of 
concentration  which  enabled  him  actually  to 
get  through  more  work  in  a given  time  than  is 
accomplished  by  ordinary  men.  Those  original 
sketches  of  his  works  that  are  extant,  while 
bearing  in  their  penmanship  the  truces  of  imjtetu- 
ous  speed,  yet  abound  in  erasures,  corrections,  and 
afterthoughts,  showing  that  he  brought  sound 
judgment  and  stem  criticism  to  bear  on  his  own 
creations. 

In  gratitude  for  the  {tension  allowed  him  by 
the  king  after  Handel’s  death,  Smith,  his  amanu- 
ensis, to  whom  Handel  had  left  his  MSS.,  pre- 
sented them  all  to  George  III.  They  remain 
still  in  the  Musical  Library  of  Buckingham  Palace, 
and  are  as  follows  : — Operas,  thirty-two  vols.  ; 
Oratorios,  twenty-one  vols. ; Odes  and  Screnatas, 
seven  vols. ; Sacred  Music,  twelve  vols.;  Cantatas 
and  Sketches,  eleven  vols.  ; and  Instrumental 
Music,  five  vols.  Besides  these,  there  is  a col- 
lection of  copies  by  Smith  (the  elder),  forming  a 
continuation  to  the  original  MSS.,  in  seventeen 
vols.  There  is  also  a collection  of  copies,  partly 
iu  the  hand  of  Smith  (the  elder)  and  partly  in 
another  hand,  chiefly  of  the  Oratorios,  in  twenty- 
four  vols.  large  folio  in  the  same  Library. 

Another,  smaller  collection  of  original  MSS., 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Fitzwilliain  Museum,  Cam- 
bridge, consisting  of  seven  vols.  of  the  greatest 
interest,  containing  rough  draughts,  notes,  and 
sketches  for  various  works  (carefully  catalogued 
and  analysed  by  I)r.  A.  H.  Mann,  in  the  Catato'juc 
of  Music  in  the  FUxwUliam  Musenm).  anil  one  of 
the  Ch&ndos  Anthems,  entire,  * O Praise  the  Lord 
with  one  consent.*  [One  of  the  sketches,  headed 
‘ Der  arme  Irische  Jungo*  is  evidently  a tune 
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which  Handel  hoard  sung  in  Ireland  in  1741.  bodied  in  the  work.  Wo  give  a facsimile  of 
It  has  been  identified,  sinco  the  publication  of  | Handel’s  signature  at  the  end  of  this  MS.2 
the  catalogue  just  men- 
tioned, as  an  air  known  in  ft  \ mA  n A i if 

Ct  k 

Flood).*  The  Fitzwilliam  {J  Jj ' ' \ U JL  I 

Museum  has  been  en-  9 i "'l  i * * 

riehed  by  the  kindness  of 

Francis  Barrett  Leunard,  Esq.,  with  a bookcase  ' His  orchestration  sounds,  of  course,  scanty  to 
once  belonging  to  Handel,  containing  sixty-seven  modern  ears.  The  balance  of  the  orchestra  was 
volumes  of  transcripts  of  Handel’s  works,  nearly  very  different,  in  his  time,  from  what  it  is  now  ; 
all  in  the  handwriting  of  Smith.  This  valuable  some  wind  instruments,  such  as  the  clarinet, 
collection  was  given  to  the  Museum  in  May  not  being  yet  in  use,  while  others  were  then 
1902.]  employed  iu  greater  numl>ers  ; and  some  stringed 

Very  few  compositions  in  Handel’s  writing  are  instruments  were  included  that  are  now  obsolete, 
in  private  collections.  The  wind  instruments  were  certainly  more  pro- 

The  original  MS.  score  of  the  work  alluded  minent  in  the  band  than  they  now  are  ; he  used 
to  above  as  achieved  in  twenty-four  days,  the  the  hautboys  freely,  seeming  to  have  a particular 
'Messiah,' — the  greatest,  and  also  the  most  uni-  affection  for  them,  and  sometimes  employed 
vcrsally  known  of  all  Handel’s  oratorios, — has  them  in  large  numbers,  os  a ‘ wiud-luuid,’  in 
been  twice1  facsimiled  in  photo-lithography, and  ‘The  Fireworks  Music,’  etc.  He  made,  in  fact, 
so  placed  within  the  reach  of  mil  who  may  wish  to  abundant  use  of  all  the  materials  at  his  corn- 
become  familiar  with  Handel's  mode  of  working.  niand,  and,  in  his  own  day,  was  regarded  as 
Here  it  can  be  seen  how  much  the  work  differed  i noisy  and  even  sensational.  He  w as  said  to 


in  its  first  form  from  what  it  finally  became, — 
the  work  as  we  know  it.  Some  alterations  are 
of  comparatively  slight  inqiortaitce,  such  as 


sigh  for  a cannon  (worthy,  this,  of  Berlioz  in 
later  times)  ; and  there  is  extant  a caricature 
of  him,  by  Goupy,  representing  him  at  the 


the  substitution  of  one  kind  of  choral  voico  for  , organ,  with  a liar’s  head  and  enormous  tusks 


another  in  the  ‘lead’  of  a fugue -subject, — the  (alluding  to  his  passionate  temper)  ; the  room 
alteration  of  the  form  of  a violin- figure,  and  so  is  strewn  with  horns,  trumpets,  and  kettle- 
on.  But,  in  other  cases  there  are  actually  two,  drums  ; farther  off  are  visible  a donkey  braying, 
and  sometimes  even  three,  different  settings  of  and  a battery  of  artillery,  which  is  fired  by  the 
the  same  words,  showing  that  Handel  himself  blazing  musio  of  the  organist ! 3 Mozart  rein- 
failed  occasionally  in  at  once  grasping  the  true  strumented  much  of  the  1 Messiah,’  to  suit  the 
realisation  of  his  own  conceptions.  Among  condition  of  a concert-room  where  there  was  no 
many  instances  of  change  of  purpose  which  might  organ;  and  he,  as  well  as  Mendelssohn  and 
be  given,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  quote  two.  In  other  musicians,  wrote  similar  additional  ac- 
thc  ‘ Nativity  music  ’ there  are  two  settings  of  companiments  to  several  of  the  other  Oratorios 
the  words  ‘And  lo  ! the  angel  of  the  Lordcamo  and  Cantatas.  [See  Additional  Accompani- 
upon  them,’  the  first  of  which  is  that  now  used,  ments.] 

and  the  second  an  Andante  in  F major,  which  It  is  as  a vocal  and,  above  all,  as  a choral 
bears  the  traces  of  a good  deal  of  labour,  but  writer,  that  Handel  is  supreme.  No  one  ever 
which  was  finally  rejected  by  the  composer.  developed  the  resources  of  the  chorus  as  he  did  ; 

The  second  case  is  that  of  the  air  * How  beau-  and  his  compositions  of  this  class  remain  to  this 
tiful  are  the  feet,’  and  the  subsequent  chorus  day  unapproachable.  No  one,  before  or  since, 
‘Their  sound  is  gone  out.’  At  first  the  air  was  has  so  well  understood  how  to  extract  from  a 
written  as  it  now  stands,  but  afterwards  its  theme  body  of  voices  such  grand  results  by  such  art- 
was  taken  as  a duet  in  F minor  for  Alto  voices  fully  simple  means  as  those  he  used.  As  an 
(ap}>endix),  to  which  is  added  a chorus  on  the  example  of  the  union  of  broad  effect  with  science, 
words,  ‘Break  forth  into  joy,’ after  which  the  the  chorus  ‘Envy!  eldest  born  of  hell!’  in 
duet  is  resumed.  As  to  ‘ Their  sound  is  gone  ‘ Saul  ’ may  bo  mentioned.  On  the  unskilled 
out,’  these  words  were  originally  set  as  a second  hearer  this  produces  the  impression  of  a free 


strophe  to  ‘ How  beautiful  are  the  feet  ’ (in  its 
first  form  as  an  air)  ; they  were  then  set  as  a 
tenor  solo  (appendix),  which  opens  w ith  the  same 
theme  as  that  of  the  chorus  which  afterwards 
took  its  place,  and  which  was  ultimately  em- 

* (The  Harmonic  8**:lety  brought  out  the  rtrut  of  the**  In 

iNrtH,  but  a couipariaou  with  the  original  proved,  tx-yotwl  doubt,  that 
the  maker*  of  the  facsimile  hvi  arbitrarily  interpreted  word*, 
etc.,  acribbled  by  the  computer,  and  that  in  many  other  detail*  the 
book  »u  unaatlefactory.  ur.  Chryaandcr  had  It  don*  again  In  ltfiM.) 


composition  in  the  rondo  form,  with  a strongly 
contrasted  second  strain,  and  a very  remarkable 

* The  figure  which  Immediately  precede*  the  date  la  the  old 
aatmlogical  or  chemical  iltfii.  for  Saturn,  denoting  HatanUy. 
Humlci  »-»*  In  the  frequent  habit  of  Introducing  the**  *ign*  Into  hia 
date*. 

J Cnnnona  were  need  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  on  one  occasion,  with 
no  bod  effect,  end  al»u  at  the  Festival  at  ftwloit.  C.S.A.  On  one 
<>cc*id»n,  Handel  ia  told  to  hareexclaimed,  during  the  performance 
of  oive  of  hi*  ehoruaee.  ’Ota  that  I bad  a cannon ! ’ Sheridan,  In  an 
early  hurletta,  'Jupiter.'  make*  one  of  hi*  character*  aay.  when  a 
pl»tol  h.'ie  iieen  Urea  by  way  of  effect,  * This  hint  1 took  from  iiatidrl  ’ 
(Townmd). 
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and  telling  accompaniment.  Each  phrase  seems 
suggested  by  the  words  that  are  sung  ; while, 
in  fact,  the  voices  move,  in  strict  canonic  imita- 
tion, on  a ground -bass  which,  itself  one  bar  in 
length,  recurs,  at  the  outset,  sixteen  times  with- 
out intermission.  As  specimens  of  descriptive 
choral  writing,  the  grand  chains  of  choruses 
in  4 Israel  * and  in  * Solomon  ’ are  unmatched. 

Handel's  songs,  though  conventional  in  form, 
are  so  varied  in  idea,  so  mtdodious,  and  so  vocally 
expressive,  that  it  is  hard  to  believe  Mattheson's 
statement,  that  in  his  early  years,  though  un- 
rivalled as  a contrapuntist,  he  was  deficient  in 
melody.  The  vein  must  always  have  been 
present  in  him  ; but  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the 
influeuce  of  Reiser  and,  subsequently,  of  StefTani, 
gave  a powerful  and  a happy  impetus  to  his 
genius  in  this  direction.  It  is  nearly  certain, 
too,  that  his  experience  of  Italian  music  and 
singers,  and  his  long  career  as  an  operatic 
composer,  had  the  effect  of  influencing  his  sub- 
sequent treatment  of  sacred  subjects,  leading 
him  to  give  to  the  words  their  natural  dramatic 
expression,  and  to  overstep  the  bounds  of  stiff 
conventional  formality. 

We  have  remarked  that  he  often  drew  themes 
for  his  choruses  from  his  instrumental  pieces  ; 
besides  this,  he  used  portions  of  his  earlier  vocal 
compositions  in  writing  his  later  works.  Thus, 
four  choruses  iu  the  4 Messiah  * were  taken  from 
the  4 Chamber  Duets  ’ ; and  so  was  the  second 
part  of  the  chorus  4 Wretched  lovers  ! ’ in  4 Acis.’ 
It  is,  however,  an  undeniable  fact  that,  liesides 
repeating  himself,  he  drew  largely  and  unhesi- 
tatingly on  the  resources  of  his  predecessors 
and  contemporaries.  And  yet  his  own  lowers 
of  invention  were  such  as  must  preclude  the 
supposition  that  lie  was  driven  by  lack  of  ideas 
to  stool  those  of  other  jieople.  In  those  days 
there  were  many  forms  of  borrowing  which 
were  not  regarded  as  thefts.  When  we  find, 
for  instance,  that  the  chorus  just  mentioned, 
* Wretched  lovers,’  has  for  its  first  theme  the 
subject  of  a fugue  of  Bach’s,  that  one  of  the 
most  charming  of  the  Chamber  Ducts  was 
taken  from  a similar  duet  by  Steflani,  that  the 
subject  of  the  clavier- fugue  in  B?  (afterwards  used 
for  the  th ini  movement  of  the  second  Hautbois- 
concerto)  was  borrowed  note  for  note  from  a 
canon  by  Turini,  that,  among  the  subjects  which 
form  the  groundwork  of  many  of  his  choruses, 
themes  are  to  be  found,  taken  from  the  works 
of  Leo,  Carissimi,  Pergolesi,  Graun,  Mutfat, 
Caldara,  and  others,1 — it  can  only  be  urged 
that  in  an  age  of  conventionality,  when  musical 
training  consisted  solely  of  exercise  in  the  con- 
trapuntal treatment  of  given  themes,  originality 
of  idea  did  not  hold  the  place  it  holds  now. 
Such  themes  became  common  projierty  : some 
of  them  might  even  have  been  given  to  Handel 
by  Zacliau,  in  the  days  when  his  weekly  exercise 
consisted  of  a sacred  motet,  and  he  would  have 

> Sec  Dr.  C rote  IT*  Lrtiurt*,  j>.  122. 


regarded  them  as  a preacher  would  regard  a 
text, — merely  as  a peg  on  which  he  or  any  other 
man  might  hang  a homily.  But  Handel  did 
not  stop  here.  He  seems  to  have  looked  ii|K>n 
his  own  work  as  the  embodiment,  as  w ell  as  the 
culmination,  of  all  existing  music,  and  therefore 
to  have  employed  without  scruple  all  such 
existing  material  as  he  thought  worthy  to  serve 
his  purpose.  4 It  is  certain ' (to  quote  a dis- 
tinguished writer  of  our  own  day)  ‘ that  many 
of  the  musical  forms  of  expression  which  the 
untechnical  man  hears  and  admires  in  a per- 
formance of  one  of  the  works  of  Handel,  the 
technical  man  may  see  in  the  written  scores  of 
his  predecessors  ; and  that  innumerable  subjects, 
harmonic  progressions,  points  of  imitation, 
sequences,  etc.,  which  the  unlearned  are  accus- 
tomed to  admire  (and  with  reason)  in  Handel, 
are  no  more  the  invention  of  that  master  than 
they  are  of  Auber  or  Rossini.’  In  some  cases, 
passages  of  considerable  length,  and  even  entire 
movements,  were  appropriated  more  or  less  un- 
altered by  Handel.  Two  compositions  we  may 
quote  csjtecially,  as  having  been  largely  laid 
under  contribution  for  some  of  liis  best-known 
works.  One  istlie  Te  IJeum  by  Francesco  Antonio 
Uria  or  Urio.  No  less  than  nine  movements  in 
the  1 Dettingcn  Te  Deum  ’ and  six  in  the  oratorio 
‘ Saul  ’ are  founded  wholly  or  in  part  on  themes, 
and  contain  long  passages,  taken  from  this  work. 
The  other  is  a very  curious  piece  by  Alessandro 
Stradella,  [now  published  as  No.  3 of  the  Suft- 
plemtnte  to  Chrysander’s  edition  of  Handel]. 
It  is  a serenade,  in  the  dramatic  form,  for  three 
voices  and  a double  orchestra  (of  strings).  This 
has  been  largely  used  by  Handel  for  more  than 
one  of  his  works,  hut  chiefly  for  4 Israel  iu 
Egypt,’  in  which  instances  occur  of  large  portions 
(in  one  instance  as  much  as  twenty-seven  liars) 
being  transferred  bodily  to  his  score.  4 Israel 
in  Egypt  ’ contains  another  still  more  flagrant 
appropriation,  the  transfer  of  an  Organ  Canzona 
by  Johann  Caspar  Kerl  to  the  Chorus  ‘ Egypt 
was  glad,’  the  only  change  being  due  to  the 
adaptation  of  the  syllables  to  the  notes.  The 
Caiizona  is  printed  by  Sir  John  Hawkins  (chap. 
124),  so  that  any  reader  may  judge  for  himself. 
[Among  the  Handel  MSS.  preserved  in  the  Koval 
Library  at  Buckingham  Palace  is  a ‘Magnificat,’ 
in  the  great  composer’s  own  handwriting,  for 
eight  voices,  disused  in  a double  choir,  with 
accom|>animcnts  for  two  violins,  viola,  basso, 
two  hautboys,  and  organ.  The  work  is  divided 
into  twelve  movements,  disposed  in  the  following 
order : — 

).  • Magnificat  *nlin_a  in**-’  (Chnnu.) 

!L  ’ Kt  «xulUr1t.‘  (Piiet  for  two  TrtblM.) 

3.  'Quia  rtopetiU'  iChuraa.) 

4.  ' Qu'n  fecit  mill!  inatftia.'  iDoct  for  two  Have*.! 

6.  ' reett  potentlun.’  iChonu-i 

jn'trntm.'  (Alto  Solo.  1 

7.  ' burlente*.'  iDiut,  Alto  ud  Tf nor.) 

».  'Snac+pit  Nroel.’  (Ctionu.i 

9.  'MimtioeututMt'  (Charm.) 

JO.  ‘OlorU  nuri.'  (Tenor  Solu.) 

11.  A RlUirnello,  for  htritifcd  lu»trumenU  only. 

13.  ’ Slcut  erat.'  (Chunu.) 
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Unhappily  the  MS.  is  imperfect,  and  ter*  I 
ruinates  with  the  duet  we  have  indicated  us 
No.  7.  For  the  remaining  movements,  we  are 
indebted  to  another  MS.,  preserved  in  the  Koval 
College  of  Music.  The  existence  of  this  second 
copy — a very  incorrect  one,  evidently  scored 
from  the  serrate  parts  by  a copyist  whose  care- 
lessness it  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate — has 
given  rise  to  grave  doubts  us  to  the  authorship 
of  the  work.  It  is  headed  ‘ Magnificat.  Del 
R'l.  Sigr.  Erba  ’ : ami,  on  the  strength  of  this 
title,  Chrysander  attributes  the  work  to  a certain 
Don  Dionigi  Erba,  who  flourished  at  Milan  at 
the  close  of  the  17th  century.  M.  Schadcher, 
on  the  other  hand,  repudiates  tho  superscription  ; 
and  considers  that,  in  introducing  some  six  or 
seven  Movements  of  the  ‘ Magnificat  ’ into  the 
Second  Part  of  ‘ Israel  in  Egypt,'  mid  one,  the 
* Sicut  locutus  eat,’  into  ‘ Susannah,’  as  ‘ Yet  his 
bolt,’  Handel  was  only  making  a ]>erfectly 
justifiable  use  of  his  own  projierty  ; and  this 
opinion  was  endorsed  by  Sir  G.  A.  Macfarren. 
The  reader  will  find  the  arguments  on  both 
sides  of  the  question  stated,  in  futenso,  in  the 
Appendix  to  Schudcher's  Life  of  Handel , and 
in  the  first  volume  of  that  by  I)r.  Chrysander  ; 
and  must  form  his  own  judgment  as  to  their 
validity.  M.  Schadcher  errs  in  ascribing  the 
work  to  the  ‘Italian  period'  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  written  on  thick  Italian  puper.  The 
paper  is  of  English  manufacture,  bearing  a 
water  mark  which,  taken  in  conjunction  with 
the  character  of  the  handwriting,  proves  the 
MS.  to  have  been  written  in  England  about 
1735-40  ; and,  as  ‘ Israel  ’ was  written  in  1736, 
nothing  is  more  likely  than  that  Handel  should 
have  transferred  jt&ssagcs  from  one  work  to 
the  other,  w.  8.  ii.]  [The  composition,  whether 
Handel’s  or  not,  is  now  available  for  comparison, 
as  it  forms  No.  1 of  the  Supplement*  to  Chry- 
aander's  edition.  See  also  Roekstro’s  Life 
of  Hamlet , chap,  xxvii.,  and  The  Age  of  Hack 
and  Handel  ( Oxford  History  of  Music,  pp. 
84-89).]. 

That  such  wholesale  pilfering  as  this  should 
have  been  jtossible  or  oven  conceivable,  is  a fact 
which  points  to  a very  different  standard  of 
artistic  morality  from  that  of  the  present  day. 
Might,  in  fact,  was  right.  After  acknowledging 
this,  it  is,  at  first,  hard  to  see  why  so  great  an 
outcry  should  have  been  made  against  Buononcini 
for  his  theft.  Tho  difference  seems  to  be  that  the 
latter  thought  it  sufficient  to  copy  another  man’s 
works,  without  even  attempting  to  set  it  in  any 
framework  of  his  own.  In  Handel’s  case,  the 
greater  part  of  the  music  he  ‘ adopted  ’ was,  no 
doubt,  saved  from  oblivion  by  the  fact  of  its  in- 
clusion in  his  works.  The  only  possible  justifi- 
cation of  the  proceeding  is  Afforded  by  success. 

Among  the  minor  instances  of  appropriation 
by  Handel  of  other  men’s  themes,  it  has  been 
alleged  that  the  {lopular  air  known  as  ‘The 
Harmonious  Blacksmith,’  which  figures  (with  | 


! variations)  in  Handel’s  ‘ Suites  de  Pieces,’  was 
the  com]>ositioii  of  Wagenseil  [who  was  only  five 
years  old  when  Handel’s  suites  were  published  !], 
or  of  some  other  com|>oser.  There  was  repub- 
lished at  Paris  a version  of  it,  adapted  to  words  by 
Clement  Marot,  which  was  said  to  be  its  original 
form  ; but  no  copy  of  tho  air,  in  any  form,  is 
extant  of  an  earlier  date  than  the  set  of  ‘ Suites 
de  Pieces’  in  which  it  appears  ; there  is,  there- 
fore, absolutely  nothing  to  show  that  it  is  not 
the  work  of  Handel.  [See  Harmonious  Black- 
smith.] 

In  any  case,  musical  plagiarism  is  hard  to 
define.  The  gamut  is  limited  ; similarity  of 
thought  is  frequent,  and  coincidence  of  expres- 
sion must  be  sometimes  inevitable  between 
composers  of  the  same  ]>eriod.  Justification  can 
only  be  afforded  by  success.  We  are  irresistibly 
rominded  of  the  passage  in  which  Heine  speaks 
of  the  philosopher  Schelling,  who  complained 
that  Hegel  had  stolen  his  ideas  : * He  was  like  a 
shoemaker  accusing  anot  her  shoemaker  of  having 
taken  his  leather  and  made  boede  with  it.  . . . 
Nothing  is  more  absurd  than  the  assumed  right 
of  property  in  ideas.  Hegel  certainly  used  many 
of  Schelling’s  ideas  in  his  philosophy,  but 
Schelling  himself  never  could  have  done  any- 
thing with  them.’  [In  this  connection  it  is 
interesting  to  com]mrc  De  Quincey’s  remarks 
on  a similar  habit  in  Coleridge,  iu  Masson’s 
edition,  vol.  ii.  p.  142  If.] 

One  man  there  was  — J.  S.  Bach  — whose 
fertility  was  so  inexhaustible  that  he  invented 
a great  majority  of  his  own  fugal  subjects,  and 
rarely  drew  on  the  common  stock.  In  this  he 
was — with  all  his  severe  science  and  seeming 
formality — the  true  precursor  of  Beethoven  and 
tho  modem  romantic  school  of  instrumental 
music  ; while  Handel  in  spite  of  his  breadth 
and  flow  of  melody,  and  the  picturesqueness  of 
his  grand  yet  simple  conceptions,  was  the 
glorified  apotheosis  of  the  purely  contrapuntal, 
vocal  music. 

No  biographer  of  Bach  or  of  Handel  can  re- 
frain from  drawing  a parallel  between  these  two 
gigantic,  contemporary  masters,  who  never  met, 
but  who,  in  their  rusfiective  spheres,  united  in 
their  own  persons  all  the  influences  and  tend- 
encies of  modem  thought,  which  brought  about 
the  revolution  from  tho  art  of  Palestrina  to  the 
art  of  Beethoven. 

Handel's  influence  over  the  men  who  W'ere  his 
contemporaries  wus  great  ; yet  he  founded  no 
school.  All  his  works  were  ]>er formed  as  soon 
as  they  were  written  ; and,  thanks  to  the  con- 
stant opportunity  thus  afforded  to  him  of  corn- 
ering his  conceptions  with  their  realisation, 
liis  growth  of  mind  was  such  that  he  surpassed 
himself  more  rapidly  than  he  influenced  others. 
That  which  is  imitable  in  his  w'ork  is  simply  the 
result  of  certain  forms  of  expression  that  he  used 
| because  he  found  them  ready  to  his  hand  ; that 
I which  is  his  own  is  inimitable.  His  oratorios 
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are,  in  thoir  own  style,  as  unapproached  now  as 
ever  ; he  seems  to  have  exltausted  what  art  can 
do  in  this  direction  ; but  he  has  uot  swayed  the 
minds  of  modern  composers  as  Bach  has  done. 

Bach  lived  and  wrote  in  retirement ; a small 
proportion  only  of  his  works  was  published  in 
his  lifetime,  nor  did  ho  take  into  account  their 
effect  on  the  public  mind,  or  feel  the  public 
pulse,  as  Handel  did.  It  is  strange  that  he  in 
his  seclusion  should  have  preserved  a keen  in- 
terest in  the  music  of  other  men,  whereas  Han- 
ders shell  of  artistic  egotism  seemed  hardened 
by  the  rough  contact  of  the  world  and  society  ; 
music  for  him  existed  only  in  his  own  works. 
Bach  was  very  anxious  to  make  the  acquaint- 
ance of  his  famous  contemporary  ; and,  on  two 
occasions,  when  the  latter  visited  Halle,  made 
efforts  to  meet  him,  but  without  success.  When 
Handel  went  thither  the  third  time,  Bach  was 
dead. 

Bachs  influence  began  to  be  felt  some  fifty 
years  after  his  death,  when  the  treasures  he  had 
left  behind  him  were  first  brought  to  light.  He 
was  a thinker  who  traced  ideas  to  their  source, 
an  idealist  who  worshipped  abstract  truth  for 
its  own  sake.  His  works  are  close  chains  of 
thought  and  reasoning,  prompted  by  profound 
feeling,  and  infinitely  suggestive  ; from  the  vari- 
ous star  ting-  points  which  they  offer,  we  go  on 
arguing  to  this  day  ; but  they  appeal  chiefly  to 
the  reflective  mind.  They  are  no  less  complete 
as  wholes  than  the  works  of  Handel,  but  they 
are  far  more  complex  ; and  to  perceive  their 
unity  requires  a broad  scojie  of  judgment,  not 
possessed  by  every  bearer. 

Handel's  works  apjteal  to  all  alike.  He  was  I 
a man  of  action  ; what  he  felt  and  what  he  saw 
he  painted,  but  did  not  analyse.  The  difference 
is  the  same  as  that  which  lies  between  a great 
philosopher  and  a great  epic  poet, — between 
Plato  and  Homer.  Who  shall  say  whether  is 
greater  ? For  traces  of  the  influence  of  the  one 
we  must  seek  deeper  and  look  farther,  but  the 
power  of  the  other  is  more  consciously  felt  and 
more  universally  recognised. 

‘The  figure  of  Handel, ’ says  Burney,  who 
knew  him  well,  ‘ was  large,  and  ho  was  some- 
what umvieldy  in  his  actions  ; but  his  counte- 
nance was  full  of  fire  and  dignity.  His  general 
look  was  somewhat  heavy  and  sour,  but  when  he 
did  smile  it  was  the  sun  bursting  out  of  a black 
cloud.  There  was  a sudden  flash  of  intelligence, 
wit,  and  good  humour,  beaming  in  his  counte- 
nance which  I hardly  ever  saw  in  any  other.* 

‘ His  smile  was  like  heaven.*  To  this  Hawkins 
adds  that  * his  gait  was  ever  sauntering,  with 
somewhat  of  a rocking  motion.’ 

Of  portraits  of  Handel  there  is  a multitude. 
Several  were  executed  in  marble  by  Roubilliac  ; 
one,  a bust,  presented  to  George  III.,  with  the 
original  MSS.  and  Handel's  harpsichord,  by 
8mith  ; another,  also  a bust  (1738),  bought  by 
Bartieman  at  the  sale  of  the  properties  at  Vaux-  | 


hall,  and  bought  at  his  sale  again  by  Mr.  Pol- 
lock, who  presented  it  to  theFoundlingHospital  ; 
another,  a bust,  formerly  in  the  collection  of  the 
late  Mr.  Alfred  Morrison  (sold  at  Christies)  ; 
fourthly,  the  Vauxh&ll  statue  (1738),  formerly 
the  property  of  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society, 
and  nowin  the  possession  of  Mr.  Alfred  Littleton. 
Roubilliac  a first  work,  in  which  the  association 
of  the  commonplace  dress  of  the  figure  with  the 
lyre  and  naked  Cupid  is  very  ludicrous;  and 
lastly,  the  statue  in  the  monument  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  which,  in  spite  of  the  affecta- 
tion of  the  pose,  is  one  of  the  best  portraits,  the 
head  having  been  taken  from  a cast  after  death 
by  Roubilliac,  and  said  to  have  been  afterwards 
touched  upon  by  him,  the  eyes  opened,  etc.  A 
reproduction  of  this  occurs  in  The  Mirror  for 
July  19,  1834,  from  which  it  is  here  engraved. 


1 A marble  medallion  is  in  the  private  chapel  of 
Belton  House,  Lincolnshire.  A statue,  by  Pro- 
fessor Hcidel  of  Berlin,  w’as  unveiled  at  Halle 
in  Dec.  1857. 

Of  pictures,  the  one  by  Denncr,  a very  unsatis- 
factory portrait,  was  given  by  Lady  Rivers  to 
the  Sacred  Harmonic  »Society,  and  now  belongs 
to  Mr.  Littleton  ; another  by  Denner  is  at 
Knowde  ; another,  hardly  more  trustworthy,  by 
G.  A.  Wolfgang,  formerly  in  the  collection  of 
Mr.  Snoxell,  was  sold  to  a purchaser  named 
Clark  in  1879  at  Puttick  and  Simpson’s.  Two 
by  Hudson  are  in  the  possession  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Musicians,  while  another,  said  to  be 
the  original,  was  described  by  Fnrstemami(1844) 
as  belonging  to  the  grand -daughters  of  Handel’s 
niece,  Johanna  Friderica  Florchen,  at  Halle.  It 
is  doubtful  if  this  latter  exists.  [Another  l»y 
Hudson  is  in  the  Bodleian,  Oxford.  An  oval 
portrait  by  Hudson,  in  the  possession  of  Dr. 
W.  H.  Cummings,  was  reproduced  in  the  special 
Handel  number  of  the  Musical  Times.]  There  is 
an  original  by  Hudson,  signed  1756,  at  Gopsall, 
the  scat  of  Earl  Howe,  by  whom  it  was  lent 
to  the  exhibition  organised  by  the  Musicians’ 
Company  in  Fishmongers’  Hall,  1904,  and  a 
small  copy  of  it,  slightly  different,  in  Bucking- 
ham Palace.  [Another  version  is  now  in  the 
National  Portrait  Gallery.  A half-length 
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portrait  by  Ph.  Merrier,  belonging  to  Lord 
Malmesbury,  was  exhibited  at  South  Kensington 
in  1867.  A copy  of  this  i*>rtrait  was  put  up, 
but  not  sold,  at  Christie's,  some  years  since. 
Portraits  by  Reynolds,  Van  der  Myn,  and  Michael 
Dahl,  are  in  Dr.  Cummings's  collection.  In 
Dobson  and  Armstrong's  William  Hogarth 
(1902),  pp.  180,  233,  is  mentioned  a painting  of 
Handel  by  Hogarth,  measuring  17^  x 21  in.,  as 
being  in  1833  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Peacock, 
of  Marylebone.  No  description  of  the  picture 
is  given.  A portrait,  4 from  an  original  painting 
by  Hogarth,’  was  engraved  in  mezzotint  (April  4, 
1821)  by  C.  Turner.  It  is  not  clear  whether 
this  is  after  Mr.  Peacock’s  picture  ; it  represents 
Handel  as  a youngish  man,  without  a wig,  but 
with  a soft  cap  on  his  head.  A portrait  by 
Van  der  Bank,  formorly  in  the  possession  of  the 
Caecilian  Society,  was  offered  for  sole  by  Mr. 
S.  H.  Nelson  in  1899.  A portrait,  attributed 
to  Kneller,  was  offered  for  sale  by  Dimmock  of 
Norwich,  in  1890,  and  a large  painting  (prob- 
ably an  old  copy  from  Hudson),  three-quarter 
length,  life  size,  is  now  in  the  possession  of 
Dr.  H.  Da  van  Wetton.  It  was  formerly  in 
possession  of  the  Chitty  family,  and  belonged 
to  Sir  Thomas  Chitty,  Lord  Mayor  of  London 
in  1750.  It  may  possibly  be  the  original 
portrait  presented  to  the  Foundling  Hospital 
by  Hudson  in  1750.]  A capital  little  head  by 
Grisoni,  is  in  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum  at  Cam- 
bridge, to  w'hich  it  was  presented  by  the  Rev. 
A.  R.  Ward.  A portrait  by  Thornhill  is  also  in 
that  Museum,  representing  Handel  at  the  organ, 
said  to  have  been  painted  for  the  Duke  of 
Chandos.  A little  picture,  signed  4 F.  Kyte, 
1742,’  which  belonged  formerly  to  Mr.  Keith 
Milnes,  who  gave  it  to  Mr.  Rolfe,  from  whose 
heirs  it  ftassed  into  the  jiossession  of  the  writer, 
[it  is  now  in  that  of  Dr.  W.  H.  Cummings]  was 
the  original  of  Houbrnken’s  engraving,  and  prob- 
ably also  of  that  by  Schmidt,  which  is  very  rare. 
It  is  reproduced  by  Hawkins,  who  pronounces 
that  4 the  features  are  too  prominent.'  [A 
portrait  by  Tischbein  is  mentioned  in  Forkel, 
ii.  63.  An  oval,  head  and  shoulders,  is  in  the 
Music  School  Collection,  Oxford.  A miniature 
by  Zincke  on  enamel,  a copy  of  the  Gopsall 
portrait,  was  lent  by  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts 
to  the  Guelph  Exhibition  of  1891.  A miniature 
was  sold  at  Puttick's  in  1879,  and  one,  i>ossibly 
the  same,  belongs  to  H.  Barrett  Leonard,  Esq. 
Two  more  are  at  Windsor  Castle.  A pastel 
caricature  by  Goupy  is  in  the  possession  of  Dr. 
Cummings,  and  is  the  original  of  one  of  the 
caricatures  published  in  1754.  Many  of  the 
above  were  exhibited  at  the  Fishmongers'  Hall 
in  1904  ; an  article  on  the  portraits  of  Handel 
appeared  in  vol.  viii.  of  the  Magazine  of  Art,  and 
another  in  the  Musical  Times , special  Handel 
number,  Dec.  14,  1893.] 

The  Vauxhall  statue  was  copied  by  Bartolozzi 
for  Dr.  Arnold’s  edition  of  Handel’s  works,  for 
VOL.  II 


which  Heath  engraved  an  apotheosis  for  which 
the  portrait  was  taken  from  another  picture 
(said  to  be)  by  Hudson  in  Dr.  Arnold's  possession. 
The  bust  was  copied  by  Chambers  for  Maiu- 
waring’s  Life  of  Handel ; and  the  monument, 
by  Delattre,  for  Burney's  Commemoration. 
Denner’s  picture  w-as  engraved  by  E.  Harding 
for  the  Anecdotes  of  G.  F.  Handel  and  J.  C. 
Smith . Hudson’s  portrait  at  Gopsall  was  copied 
in  mezzotint  and  very  badly,  for  Dr.  Arnold’s 
edition,  and  again  engraved  by  Thompson,  and 
others  ; the  picture  belonging  to  the  Royal 
Society  of  Musicians  was  copied  in  mezzotint  by 
J.  Faber  in  1748,  and  again  in  1749,  the  first 
being  now  very  rare.  This  was  copied  by  Miller 
(of  Dublin)  and  Hardy,  and  in  line  by  W.  Brom- 
ley, Sichling,  and  a host  of  minor  artists.  An 
engraved  portrait  published  by  Brcitkopf  k 
Hiirtel  is  also  scarce.  The  picture  by  G.  A. 
Wolfgang  was  engraved  by  J.  G.  Wolfgang  at 
Berlin,  the  name  being  spelled  (in  the  first  state) 
H END  EL.  A good  profi  le,  not  iin  probably  from 


Mr.  Morrison’s  bust,  was  attached  to  the  word- 
books of  the  Commemoration  of  1784,  of  which 
the  accompanying  cut  is  a faithful  copy,  slightly 
reduced.  A curious  but,  probably,  untrust- 
worthy lithograph  was  published  at  Vienna  by 
Kiinike,  representing  Handel  without  a wig. 
There  is  an  unfinished  plate,  suppoaed  to  be 
unique,  which  represents  him  holding  a scroll 
of  music,  and  has  a likeness  to  the  portrait  by 
Denner  ; and  another,  almost  unique,  1 Etch’d 
by  D.  C.  Read  from  a Picture  by  Hogarth  in  his 
possession,’  which  is  contemptible  as  a portrait 
and  as  a work  of  art. 

The  best  are  the  two  prints  by  Faber  and 
Hotibraken. 

The  complete  list  of  bis  works  is  given 
below,  under  the  heading  of  H A N DEL -G esell • 
8CHAFT.  J.  M. 

HANDEL  AND  HAYDN  SOCIETY.  See 
Boston  Musical  Societies. 
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in  1783  three  musical  amateurs,  Viscount  Fitz- 
william,  Sir  Watkin  Williams  Wynn,  and  Joah 
Bates,  conceived  the  idea  of  celebrating  the 
centenary  of  the  birth  of  Handel  (1684-85)  by 
performing  some  of  his  works  on  a scale  then 
unprecedented  in  England.  The  scheme  being 
supported  by  the  leading  musical  professors  and 
the  Directors  of  the  Concert  of  Ancient  Music 
(who  undertook  the  arrangement  of  the  perfonn- 
ances),  and  warmly  entered  into  by  the  King,  it 
was  determined  to  carry  it  into  effect  by  giving 
two  performances  in  Westminster  Abbey  (where 
Handel  was  buried),  and  one  at  the  Pantheon. 
The  first  performance  was  given  in  the  Abbey 
on  Wednesday  morning,  May  26,  1784  ; it 
consisted  of  ‘The  Dettingen  Te  Deum,'  one  of 
the  Coronation  Anthems,  one  of  the  Chandos 
Anthems,  part  of  the  Funeral  Anthem,  and  a 
few  other  fragments.  The  second  was  on 
Thursday  evening,  May  27,  at  the  Pantheon, 
and  comprised  various  songs  and  choruses,  sacred 
and  secular,  four  concertos  and  an  overture. 
The  third  w'as  at  the  Abbey  on  Saturday  morn- 
ing, May  29,  when  ‘ Messiah  ’ was  given.  These 
performances  were  so  attractive  as  to  lead  to  a 
repetition  of  the  first  day's  music,  with  some 
little  variations,  at  the  Abbey,  on  Thursday 
morning,  June  3,  and  of  ‘ Messiah,'  at  the  same 
place,  on  Saturday  morning,  June  5.  The  or- 
chestra (erected  at  the  west  end  of  the  nave,  and 
surmounted  by  an  organ  built  for  the  occasion 
by  Green)  contained  525  performers,  viz.  59 
sopranos,  48  altos,  83  tenors,  and  84  bosses  ; 48 
first  and  47  second  violins,  26  violas,  21  violon- 
cellos, 15  double  basses,  6 Uut-es,  26  oboes,  26 
bassoons,  1 double  bassoon,  12  trumjiots,  12 
horns,  6 trombones,  4 drums,  and  the  con- 
ductor (at  the  organ),  Joah  Bates.  The  prin- 
cipal vocalists,  who  arc  included  in  the  above 
enumeration,  were  Madame  Mara,  Miss  Harwood, 
Miss  Cantelo,  Miss  Abrams,  Miss  Theodosia 
Abrams,  and  Signor  Bartolini ; Rev.  Mr.  Clerk, 
Dyne,  and  Knyvett,  altos  ; Harrison,  Norris, 
and  Corfe,  tenors ; Bellamy,  Charapness,  Rein- 
hold,  Matthews,  andTasca,  basses.  The  orchestra 
at  the  Pantheon  consisted  of  200  j»erfonners 
selected  from  those  at  the  Abbey,  and  also  included 
Signor  Pacchierotti  among  the  principal  sopranos. 
The  total  receipts  were  £12,736  : 12  : 10,  and 
the  total  expenses  £5450  : 6 : 4,  leaving  a 
surplus  of  £7286  : 6 : 6,  which,  after  retaining 
£286  : 6 : 6,  to  meet  subsequent  demands,  was 
divided  between  the  Royal  Society  of  Musicians 
(£6000), and  the  Westminster  Hospital(£1000). 
A mural  tablet  recording  the  event  was  placed 
in  the  Abbey  above  Handels  monument.  In 
1785  Dr.  Burney  published  a quarto  volume 
containing  an  Account  of  the  Commemoration, 
with  a Sketch  of  the  Lifo  of  Handel,  and  plates, 
one  of  which  represents  his  monument.  In  this 
the  inscription  is  altered  to  support  the  assertion 
in  the  Life  (made  uj»on  the  alleged  authority  of 
Dr.  Warren,  who  is  asserted  to  have  attended 


Handel  in  his  last  illness),  that  Handel  died  on 
Good  Friday,  April  13,  and  not  on  Saturday, 
April  14,  1759.  Assuming  Burney  to  have  l>e- 
lieved  the  unsupported  statement  of  Dr.  Warren, 
made  twenty-five  years  after  the  eveut,  in  pre- 
ference to  the  unanimous  contemporary  testi- 
mony to  the  contrary,  still  he  could  not  but 
have  been  conscious  that  in  putting  forth  that 
engraving  of  the  monument  he  was  circulating 
a misrepresentation.  The  matter  is  important, 
os  Burney's  date  has  been  generally  accepted, 
but  it  is  too  lengthy  to  be  further  entered  uj>on 
here.  The  evidence  proving  Saturday , April  1 4, 
to  be  the  true  date  is  fully  dealt  with  in  the 
Introduction  to  the  Word-Book  of  the  Handel 
Festival,  1862,  Notes  and  Queries,  third  series, 
iii.  421,  and  in  Rockstro’s  Lift  of  Handel , pp. 
362-364.  See  also  ante , p.  283. 

The  Commemoratiou  of  1784  was  followed  by 
similar  meetings  at  the  Abbey,  with  more  per- 
formers, in  1785,  1786,  1787,  and  1791.  In 
the  latter  year  the  performers  are  said  to  have 
numbered  1068,  but  that  number  was  probably 
made  up  by  inserting  the  names  of  persous 
who  performed  alternately  with  others,  so  that 
the  numbers  engaged  in  any  one  performance 
did  not  much  exceed  those  on  the  former 
occasions.  w.  H.  H. 

HANDEL  FESTIVAL.  In  1856  Mr.  R.  K. 
Bowley  conceived  the  idea  of  commemorating  the 
genius  of  Handel  on  the  centenary  (in  1859)  of 
his  death  by  performing  some  of  his  works  on  a 
scale  of  unprecedented  magnitude.  On  Sept.  1, 
1856,  he  communicated  his  idea  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society,  by 
whom  it  was  favourably  received.  No  building 
in  London  being  large  enough  to  contain  the 
necessary  orchestra,  the  attention  of  the  Society 
was  directed  towards  the  Central  Transept  of 
the  Crystal  Palace  (of  which  they  had  already 
hod  experience  in  the  performance  of  the  music 
at  the  owning  of  the  Palace,  May  10,  1854)  as 
the  most  likely  place  to  answer  the  desired 
end.  The  Directors  of  the  Crystal  Palace 
Company  entered  warmly  into  the  project,  and 
it  was  determined  to  hold  a preliminary  festival 
in  1857.  A large  orchestra  was  accordingly 
erected,  with  a grand  organ,  built  by  Gray  A 
Davison  expressly  for  the  occasion.  With  the 
chorus  of  tiie  Society  as  a nucleus,  a choir  of 
upwards  of  1200  picked  singers  was  formed  in 
London,  which  wus  supplemented  by  others 
from  the  principal  towns  in  the  United  King- 
dom until  the  whole  numlKjred  2000.  The  band, 
similarly  constituted,  numbered  396.  The 
meeting,  under  the  title  of  4 The  Great  Handel 
Festival,’ was  held  on  Monday.  Wednesday,  and 
Friday,  15th,  17th,  and  19th  June  1857, 
with  a public  rehearsal  on  the  preceding  Satur- 
day. The  sole  direction  of  the  music  was  com- 
mitted to  theSociety,  thcCompany  taking  charge 
of  the  other  arrangements.  Tho  oratorios  of 
‘Messiah,’  ‘Judas  Maccabceus,'  and  ‘Israel  in 
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Egypt/  were  performed,  the  princi]»al  singers 
including  Clara  Novello,  Miss  Dolby,  Sims 
Reeves,  and  Formes,  and  tlie  conductor  being 
Costa,  as  conductor  of  tlie  Society. 

This  festival  having  established  the  fact  that 
the  Central  Transept  of  the  Palace  might  be 
made  a fitting  locality  for  the  Commemoration 
in  1859,  it  took  place  under  the  same  manage- 
ment, on  the  20th,  22nd,  and  24jthJ une,  * Messiah ' 
and  * Israel  in  Eygpt ' again  occupying  the  first 
and  third  days,  the  second  being  devoted  to 
* Tlie  Dettingen  Te  Dcum  ' and  a selection  from 
various  works.  The  band  was  augmented  to 
460,  and  the  chorus  to  upwards  of  2700 
performers  ; Costa  was  conductor,  and  the 
princi]tal  singers  included  Clara  Novello,  Sims 
Reeves,  and  Signor  Belletti.  The  orchestra  was 
improved  by  inclosing  it  with  wooden  screens, 
and  covering  it  in  with  an  enormous  awning  of 
oiled  and  hardened  canvas.  The  three  perform- 
ances and  the  public  rehearsal  were  remarkably 
successful,  and  attracted  81,319  visitors. 

This  success  led  to  the  determination  that 
similar  festivals  should  lie  held  periodically 
under  the  name  of  the  Triennial  Handel  Festival. 
Fifteen  have  been  held,  viz.  in  1862,  1865, 
1868,  1871,  1874,  1877,  1880,  1883,  1885 
(the  festival  of  1886  being  anticipated  so  as  to 
celebrate  the  bi-  centenary  of  the  compoeer's 
birth),  1888,  1891,  1894,  1897,  1900,  and 
1903.  Tlie  first  and  third  days  have  invariably 
been  occupied  by  4 Messiah  ’ and  * Israel/  the 
intermediate  days  being  devoted  to  varied  selec- 
tions, including  ‘The  Dettingen  Tc  Dcum’  in 
1871;  the  Coronation  Anthems,  ‘ Zadok  the 
Priest*  (1865),  and  * The  king  shall  rejoice' 
(1877)  ; and  the  First,  Fourth,  and  Second 
Organ  Concertos  respectively  in  1871,  1874,  and 
1877.  The  singers  who  appeared  at  these 
festivals  were  the  most  eminent  then  before  the 
public.  The  Sacred  Harmonic  Society  was  solely 
responsible  for  the  earlier  performances,  which 
were  conducted  by  Costa  down  to  1880.  From 
1883  to  1900  Mr.  (now  Sir  August)  Manns  was 
the  conductor,  and  for  that  of  1903,  Mr.  (now 
Dr.)  F.  H.  Cowen  was  appointed.  The  band  was 
augmented  in  1865  to  495  performers,  and  the 
chorus  in  1874  to  nearly  3200.  The  sonority 
of  the  orchestra  was  increased  by  the  erection 
in  1862  of  a boarded  roof  covering  in  the  whole 
space  occupied  by  the  performers,  and  extending 
24  feet  beyond  the  front.  w.  n.  it. 

HANDEL-GESELLSCHAFT.  A society  for 
the  publication  of  a critical  and  uniform  edition 
of  the  whole  of  Handel’s  works  in  full  score, 
with  pianoforte  arrangement  and  German  trans- 
lation of  the  text.  Tlie  Prospectus  is  dated 
August  15,  1856,  and  has  thirty-five  names 
appended  to  it,  including  those  of  Chrysander, 
Dehn,  Franz,  Gcrvinus,  Hauptmann,  Hiller, 
Jahn,  Liszt,  Meyerbeer,  Moscheles,  Neukomm, 
and  Rietz.  A second  Prospectus  announcing  the  ; 
first  year’s  issne  is  dated  Leipzig,  Juno  1,  1859,  | 


and  signed  by  the  Dircctorium , viz.  Rietz, 
Hauptmann,  Chrysander,  Gervinus,  Breitkopf 
k Hurtel.  Dr.  Friedrich  Chrysander  was  sole 
active  editor  from  the  commencement,  having 
hail  for  some  few  years  at  the  beginning  the 
little  more  than  nominal  co-  operation  from 
Rietz,  Hauptmann,  and  Gervinus.  The  editor 
paid  frequent  visits  to  England  to  consult 
Handel’s  original  manuscripts,  ujk>i»  which  the 
edition  is  based  throughout ; and  acquired  the 
scores  written  for  the  purjxjse  of  conducting 
by  Handel’s  secretary  J.  C.  Smith,  which  pre- 
viously belonged  to  M.  Sclundcher.  Vols.  1-18 
of  this  edition  were  issued  by  Breitkopf  k Hiirtel 
of  Leipzig;  but  in  the  year  1864  the  editor 
terminated  this  arrangement,  and  engaged 
engravers  and  printers  to  work  under  his  im- 
mediate control  on  his  own  premises  at  Berge- 
dorf  near  Hamburg.  All  the  volumes  from 
vol.  19  have  been  thus  produced  ; and  with  vol. 
20  an  important  improvement  was  made  in  tho 
use  of  zinc  (os  a harder  metal)  instead  of  pewter 
for  the  engraved  plates. 

In  the  following  list,  an  asterisk  is  prefixed 
to  those  works  which  were  published  for  the 
first  time,  at  all  events  in  complete  score.  Vol. 
97,  in  a different  form  (tho  oblong  shape  of 
Handel's  manuscript),  contains  a facsimile  of 
‘ Jeplitha,’  which  is  of  esjiecial  interest  as  show- 
ing the  comjKiser’s  style  of  writing  when  blind- 
ness was  rapidly  coming  on,  and  making  evident 
the  order  in  which  he  wrote— the  jiarts  of  tho 
score  first  written  exhibiting  his  ordinary  hand, 
while  those  which  were  written  in  later,  when 
he  was  struggling  with  dimness  of  sight,  can 
be  readily  distinguished  by  their  blotched  and 
blurred  appearance. 

Tlie  English  Oratorios,  Anthems,  and  other 
vocal  works,  are  provided  with  a German  version, 
executed  by  Professor  Gervinus,  and  after  his 
death  by  the  editor  ; and  the  few  German  vocal 
works  have  an  English  translation  added.  The 
Italian  Ojjeras  and  other  vocal  works,  and 
the  Latin  Church  Music,  have  no  translation. 
The  Oratorios,  Odes,  Te  Deums,  ‘ Acis  and  Ga- 
latea,’ 4 Parnasso  in  Festa/  Italian  duets  and 
terzets,  and  Anthems,  have  a 1*F.  acconipani- 
ment  added  to  the  original  score  ; but  not  the 
Italian  Ojieras,  nor  vols.  24,  38,  39.  These  ac- 
companiments are  jtartly  by  the  editor,  jwirtly 
by  Iin.  Faisst,  J.  Rietz,  E.  F.  Richter,  A.  von 
Dommer,  and  E.  Prout. 

Dr.  Chrysander  also  published  the  following 
articles  on  certain  works  of  Handel’s,  which 
should  be  combined  witli  the  information  con- 
tained in  the  prefaces  to  make  the  edition  com- 
plete : on  vol.  13  (‘Saul’),  in  Jahrbuc/ur  /Hr 
musikalischf  lV\s$cn3cha/lt  vol.  1 ; on  vol.  16 
(‘Israel  in  Egypt’),  ibid.  vol.  2;  on  vol.  47 
(Instrumental  Music),  in  VicrUtjahrsschri/t /Hr 
Mttsiheutsensch/i/t  for  1887.  After  tlie  comple- 
tion of  the  edition,  a series  of  * Supplemeute ' 
was  issued,  consisting  of  certain  works  from 
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which  Hamid  took  ideas  and  whole  sections. 
A list  of  these  supplements  is  given  under 
Chkysandkk,  vol.  i.  p.  535. 

The  account  of  this  edition  would  not  be  com- 
plete without  mention  of  the  munificence  of  the 
King  of  Hanover,  who  guaranteed  its  success 
by  promising  to  provide  funds  to  meet  any 
deficiency  in  those  received  from  subscribers  ; as 
well  as  of  the  liberality  of  the  Prussian  govern- 
ment, which  took  the  same  liability  alter  the 
absorption  of  the  territory  of  Hanover. 

Vol. 

1.  Onturia  Smbm,  I74S. 

2.  TUX**  pmir  ta  clavecin.  .1.  F.tght  *nilra.  1720.  2.  Sine  «o|te*. 

ftrat  pul.U«hcl  17X1.  3.  T w«*lrc  plecee,  eurne  hitherto  an 
puhlUh<«i.  4.  SI*  fufie*.  about  I7J0. 1 

3.  Mft*i»*  - Acta  and  OaUUn.  about  1720. 

4.  Oratorio:  Hercnlea.  1744. 

ft.  Do.  Athalta.  17X1. 

8.  l>u.  L'  Allegro.  il  lYntleruao,  *1  11  Morierato,  1740. 

7.  D.I.  Betuelew  1 7 At. 

8.  Du.  Theodora.  1748*. 

*9.  Do.  PaeaHon  occur  ling  to  St.  John  Ocrnmt1,  1704. 

10.  Do.  Hitmeun,  1741. 

11.  Funeral  Anthem  lor  Queen  Caroline,  1737. 

12.  Ode : Ale»ainler'»  Fenat.  173*. 

13.  Oratorio  : Saul.  1738. 

14.  Coronation  Anthem*  iZaUok  the  Prl«t ; The  king *h*ll  rejoice; 

My  heart  ta  Inditing;  Let  thy  hand  lie  ■tn-ngthenod'.  1727. 
•111.  Oratorio:  Pauion.  be  Brooke*  Herman  . 1710. 

18  f»o.  larael  la  Kgypt.  1728. 

17.  Do-  Joahu*.  1747. 

18.  Xiuhil  Interlmle:  Choke  of  Herr  alee,  1730. 
ltt.  Oratorio  : IkUluuxar.  1744. 

20.  Do.  Triumph  of  Time  ami  Truth,  1757. 

21.  Concertoa  |8  ' Houthota  Concert**' ; Concerto  trrnvo  In  C.  1738; 

4 Concerto*.  early  work* ; • hmuU  In  Hb.  about  1710|. 

22.  Oratorio  JiiiIm  Maccahn-uv,  174b. 

23.  tide  for  St.  Cecilia.  I»»y.  I7;». 

•24.  Oratorio:  11  Trlonfo  del  Tempo  e della  VcritA  (Italian).  170$. 
1737. 

28.  Dettlngen  Te  Deum,  1743. 

28.  Oratorio  : Solomon,  174M. 

27.  Bonate  do  camera  05  eolo  sonata*.  ftrat  pablbbed  about  1724  j 

8 amata.  for  2 ulmea  and  baas,  rarlirat  cotiiptMltlou*.  IflBH; 

9 ainataa  fur  2 vinlins,  etc.  and  lav  ; 8 adnata,  fur  2 violin., 
etc.  and  tuuu,  17381. 

*4.  Twelve  Organ  Concerto*.  1738,  etc. 

B Oratorio:  Deborah,  17.B, 

30.  Twelve  Orand  Concerto*.  1739. 

31.  Utrecht  Te  Drum  and  Jubilate.  1713. 

32.  Duett!  e Teriettl  <22  Italian  *■»«!  duet*  and  2 trio*.  17W7-S, 

1741-43,  at*  never  before  printed). 

SI.  Oratorio : Alexander  Haiti*.  1747. 

31.  Anthem.,  vul.  1.  f Chaiubo ' with  3 votoe-nuta,  with  *otne 
now  ftrat  published'.  1718-18. 

35.  Do.  vol.  X.  ('ChandiM ' with  4 voice-part*.! 

38.  Do.  rot  3.  (' O pmlae  the  Lord';  •Wedding  Anthem*. 

17.11:  HVMIng  Aiithmn.  I7W:  •Dettingen 
Anthem.  1743;  •Foundling  Hoapltal  An- 
them. 1743.1 

37.  Three  Te  Dwutne  iln  D,  about  1714;  In  Bfj.  about  17l*.»  in  A. 
perhap*  I727i. 

.TA  I,»t  in  Church  Music,  about  1702.  1707.  1718.  1735-48. 

X*  Oratorio  Rraurreaioije  i Italian).  170a. 

40.  Du.  Kather.tat  ver*lun(‘HamauandMurdecal,‘atna*qurl. 

about  1720. 

41.  Do.  Father,  2nd  version,  1732. 

42.  Du.  Joseph.  ITA't. 

At.  Do.  Oeoaetonel.  1748. 

44.  Do.  Jephth.*.  1781. 

45.  Do.  Mraaloh,  1741. 

48.  Birthday  Ode  and  Alceete. 

47.  Instrumental  Musk-  for  full  orchestra  l*Cnnc»rtn  In  F.  shout 

1718;  Water  Music.  1719;  •Concertos  in  F and  D;  Firework 
Music.  17 10 ; Double  Concerto  In  U».  1740-50  i7f ; •Double 
Concert o In  F.  1740-80  Cl 

48.  Organ  and  mlarrllunrou*  Instrumental  music. 

49.  Oflrmsn,  Italian,  and  Rugtish  smgs  aivi  airs, 
flu.  Italian  Cantata*.  with  baa*.  voL  1. 

61.  IK«.  vol.  2. 

02.  Italian  Cantatas,  with  instrilineiita.  Vol.  I. 

53.  Italian  Cantatas,  with  Instrument*,  voL  2. 

#».  Serena  ta : II  hrnHN  In  fe«ta.  1734. 

•8ft.  Oiera  • Almira  (Oermani,  1704. 

•38.  lh».  Rodrigo.  1707. 

87.  Do.  Agrippina.  1709. 

•X.  IV..  Rliuudu,  1711. 

•50.  lv>.  II  Pastor  Pldo.  1711. 

«)  Do.  Traeu.  1712. 

•81.  Dow  Hllla.  171 A 
•82.  D».  Ain  ad  tat.  1715. 

•S3.  Do.  RadamUto.  1720. 

•81.  Do.  Mualo  fleet  ola.  Act  3. 1711. 

•83.  Do.  Floridan**.  1721. 

•81.  D>.  attune,  1722. 

•ri7.  lb..  Flsvlu.  I7S1 
m.  Do.  OliiliuCcswre.  17*3. 

*8».  Du.  Tamer lanu,  1724 
•70.  Do.  B.-kli„rU.  172-*.. 

•71.  Do.  Bclptone,  IT*. 


voi. 

1 *7X  Op»ra  Alewsandru,  1728. 
i *73.  Do.  Admetu.  IT*. 

•74  Du.  Ricardo,  1727. 

•78.  I*».  SI  roe,  17*. 

•78.  Du.  Toloaseo,  1723. 

•77.  Do.  Lutarlo.  1729. 

*78.  1 Vi.  Partenofie.  I7». 

•79.  IV..  Pure.  1731. 

•80.  Du.  Etlo.  17S2. 

81.  I»o.  S<  Marine.  1732. 

•82.  1 v».  Orlando.  1732. 

•83.  I>..  Arlanna.  1733. 

HA  Do.  Terpsichore  and  second  Pastor  Fido,  1734 
•85.  Do.  Ariudant*.  1734. 

•88.  I Vi.  A let  no.  17B. 

•87.  IV*.  Atalanta.  17W. 

•88.  Do.  Oiustlno,  1738. 

•HU.  Do.  Armlnlo.  17»i 
•90.  I>o.  Betenkw.  1737. 

•91.  IV>.  Foramondo.  1737. 

•92.  1*...  Arm*.  1738. 

•1C.  Do.  tmenru.  1738-4®. 

1*4.  Du.  I Vida  into.  1740- 

tf*i  Acl  c Ha  la  tea  i Italian-,  170$  and  1732. 

9rt.  Miscellaneous  Voaal  plecea. 

07.  Oratorio : Jephtha.  ImiIoiUs  of  Handel's  MS,  score, 
tta  ami  1*9.  Facsimile*  of  Handel's  autograph*. 

|«K>.  Thematic  Catalogue  of  Handel  * works.  It.  M 

HANDEL  SOCIETY,  THE.  (i.)  A society 
formed  in  1843  ‘ for  the  production  of  a superior 
and  standard  edition  of  the  works  of  Handel.  * It 
was  suggested  by  Mr.  Macfarren,  senior,  who, 
however,  died  on  April  24,  immediately  after 
the  first  meeting  convened  by  him.  The  Pro- 
s|>ectus  was  signed  by  George  A.  Macfarren 
as  Secretary,  on  behalf  of  the  Council,  and  was 
issued  from  his  residence  73  Berners  Street,  June 
1 0, 1 843.  The  Council  fortho  first  year  consisted 
of  R.  Addison,  Treasurer ; W.  Sterndale  Bennett ; 
Sir  H.  R.  Bishop  ; I)r.  Crotch  ; J.  W.  Davison  ; 
E.  J.  Hopkins  ; 0.  A.  Macfarren,  Secretary ; 
I.  Moschcles  ; T.  M.  Mudie  ; E.  F.  Rimbault ; 
Sir  George  Smart,  ami  Henry  Smart.  The 
annual  subscription  was  a guinea,  and  the 
Society  commenced  o|*eratiuns  with  1000  mem- 
bers. The  publications — in  large  folio,  full 
score,  each  with  PF.  arrangement  and  editor’s 
preface — were  issued  by  Cramer,  Addison,  k 
Beale,  who  continued  the  publication  of  the 
volumes,  after  the  dissolution  of  the  society  in 
Jan.  1848,  until  1855,  when  the  number  of 
volumes  reached  twelve. 

HANDEL  SOCIETY, TH  E.  (ii.)  This  society, 
consisting  of  an  amateur  chorus  and  orchestra, 
was  founded  in  1882  for  the  purj*oses  of  (1) 
the  revival  of  the  less  well-known  works  of 
Handel,  and  (2)  the  practice  of  classical  music, 
vocal  and  instrumental,  by  various  composer*. 

Almost  from  the  date  of  its  foundation,  the 
Society  has  enjoyed  the  patronage  of  the  present 
King  and  Queen.  Its  first  officers  were  : Presi- 
dent, Sir  Julius  Benedict ; Vice-President,  the 
Earl  of  fathom  ; Musical  Director  and  Conductor, 
Mr.  F.  A.  W.  Docker  ; Honorary  Secretaries, 
Messrs.  H.  F.  Nieholl  and  P.  G.  L.  Webb. 
Among  other  members  of  the  first  Committee 
were  Mr.  Arthur  J.  Balfour,  Mr.  W,  Austen 
Leigh,  Mrs.  Ellicott,  and  Mrs.  Marwood  Tucker. 
Soon  after  the  beginning  Mr.  Herbert  J.  Glad- 
stone, the  Hon.  E.  P.  Thesiger,  and  Mr.  E.  B. 
Pears©  joined  the  Committee,  and  Mr.  E.  G. 
Croager  was  appointed  organist,  a [*ost  he  has 
filled  ever  since.  Mr.  Balfour  has  always  shown 
a jwirticular  interest  in  the  work  of  the  Society, 
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ami  dining  its  early  years  the  practices  for  part 
of  each  season  were  held  in  his  hou.se. 

After  the  death  of  Sir  Julius  Benedict  in 
1885,  Dr.  (afterwards  Sir  John)  Stainer  became 
President.  He  retained  the  jw>st  till  his  death 
in  1901,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Sir  Hubert 
Parry.  After  Mr.  Docker's  retirement  in  1892, 
Mr.  (now  Sir)  August  Manns  was  appointed  to 
the  post  of  conductor,  which  he  retained  till 
1895.  Ho  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Liddle, 
who  held  office  till  1904.  The  present  musical 
director  and  conductor  is  Mr.  S.  Coleridge 
Taylor. 

The  Society  has  jterforiued  all  the  princii>al 
works  of  Handd  except  the  1 Messiah  * and 
‘Israel  in  Egypt.’  Among  the  more  important 
of  the  less-known  works  of  the  composer  which 
the  Society  has  revived  are  the  following : — 

' AVuwlei  lUhu,'  * Athalinh,"  * RrUluux*r.  ' iHrbnnUi,’  * Hrrculcn,' 
*£«ul,'  ‘Samel*,*  ‘Humtitu.'  ‘The* ‘ ‘Tlie  Wutir  Miuk.* 

Most  of  these  works  have  been  given,  as  far 
as  possible,  with  the  original  instrumentation, 
the  lUcitatiro  Sccco  being  freely  accompanied 
from  the  figured  bass  on  either  the  piano  or 
the  organ.  Among  the  accompanists  have 
been  Sir  Walter  Parratt,  Professor  Prout,  Dr. 
A.  H.  Mann,  and  Dr.  \V.  H.  Cummings. 

Subjoined  is  a selection  from  the  works  of 
other  composers  produced  at  the  Society’s  Con- 
certs. Some  of  these  works  had  never  before 
l*een  performed  in  Loudon,  and  others  only 
rarely  — 

HeKTNnvrx.  Prtli  ilcrTunkautt.' 

M.  V.  Bib*  h Krt  babmmix.  • A vr 

Bb*MM».  '<)«anti((lrr  i’inrii.' 

Dorrs.  * By  tlic  W»trn  of  Babylon. 

I Hi,  * Su«il».' 

Ill  NmniM  k.  ’ I Hoi  Gllwk  von  Edanball.' 

Do.  ‘Di*  WnDShlt  noch  Kniur.' 

Do.  Iluinorrakp  I'jr  Unliritn. 

Kyrie  In  I*  minor. 

Du.  * rlc  Vriivrabill  BKiMucuto'  In  B flat. 

Do.  ‘Kunir 

Fa  but.  Eton  Od«. 

Du.  * Song  of  Dark n«*M  and  Llrfbt.' 

Do.  * Tin*  Ulorlc*  of  mir  HlooU  «ml  Stxtr.' 

PdU.-BLU  'DiduUd.VMM.1 

Kmbibbkiuikb.  TIulaMil  KBorrDln.- 

Hmnoo,  'Sons  for  th«  Nt*w  far.' 

Am rm  b SoMRHVKi.1.  ■Tl»r  Forwiken  Merman.' 

Stabi-ohd.  * Fhaudrif  Croboof*.' 

WoinCM.  * WribiUM-ht»iuy»t«rluin.'  yy. 

IIAXDL,  Jacob, also  HANDLand  hAhNEL, 
an  old  German  master  whose  name,  after  the 
punning  fashion  of  those  days,  was  latinised 
into  0 ALU's,1  bom  about  1550,  a native  of 
Krain  (or  Carniola) ; capellmeister  about  1579 
to  Stanislas  Pawlowski,  Bishop  of  Olmiitz,  And 
afterwards  cantor  in  the  church  of  St.  Johann 
am  Ufer  in  Prague,  where  he  died  much  re- 
s pec  ted  and  bewailed  July  18,  1591.  In  1580 
four  books  of  masses,  sixteen  in  all,  were  pub- 
lished in  Prague,  and  Callus  had  a special 
privilege  from  the  Emperor  to  publish  his  great 
work.  II, hull  Jac.  Masici  opens,  hunnoniarnm 
4,  o,  6,  S,  et  plurium  rocum  (Prague,  four 
vols.  1586,  1587,  1590),  a collection  of  the 
greatest  value.  [His  ‘ Epicedion  harmonicum  ’ 
appeared  iu  1589,  and  'Morelia*  in  1596.] 

1 The  *»hrl>4U«t  of  'G«llii*‘  i«  * pnn  rm  HAmll  u if  f!«hn. 
Another  of  hi*  nawa  i*e«  Ml*  p.  lay'  * ■*  caUad  Le  Oven. 


His  well-known  motet  (a  4)  4 Eece  quomodo 
moritnr  justus  * (which  Handel  borrowed  for  his 
Funeral  Anthem),  is  contained  in  the  collection 
just  named,  and  is  also  printed  (with  eighteen 
others  by  him  for  live,  six,  and  eight  voices)  in 
Bodenschatz’s  Floriltgiwn  Portense.  Proske’a 
Mutica  dixrina  contains  eleven  motets,  three 
Responsoria,  a Miserere,  a Christ  us  fact  us  eat, 
and  a Te  Deum,  all  by  him.  [See  the  Dcnkmiiler 
der  Tonkunat  in  0eaUrreicht  vol.  vi.  i.  (1899) 
which  contains  many  of  his  motets  and  a care- 
ful biography.]  F.  o. 

HAXDL0,  Robert  de,  the  author  of  a 
treatise  entitled  IUyulac  cum  maxi i ms  Mayistri 
Franconia , cum  addition ib us aliorum  mutiatrum, 
printed  in  the  first  volume  of  Coussemakcr's 
Scriptorcs,  and  dated  1326.  It  is  an  elementary 
treatise,  dealing  only  with  notation,  time-values 
and  the  modes  of  rhythm,  but  is  of  interest  as 
showing  the  unsettled  state  of  notation  at  this 
period  for  notes  of  less  value  than  the  breve. 
The  author,  following  Johannes  de  Carlandia, 
describes  four  kinds  of  semibreves.  The  serai- 
brevis  major  and  minor  are  respectively  two- 
thirds  and  one -third  of  a jierfect  breve:  the 
semibrevis  miuorata  and  minima  are  respectively 
two-thirds  and  one-third  of  a semibrevis  minor. 
Two  signs,  O and  O serve  to  represent  these 

four  values,  and  it  would  seem,  though  the 
matter  is  not  clear,  that  the  sign  O was  used 
for  the  miuor  and  minima,  and  O for  the  major 

and  minorata.  No  note  of  less  value  than  the 
semibrevis  minima,  corresjiondilig  to  the  modem 
minim,  is  recognised.  This  throws  some  light 
on  the  dark  saying  of  Johannes  de  Ciarlandia 
that  any  number  of  semibreves  from  three  to 
nine  may  be  counted  to  the  breve.  The  * other 
musicians’  cited  in  the  treatise  are  Petrus  do 
Cruee,  Petrus  le  Viscr,  Johannes  de  Carlandia, 
Admetus  de  Aureliana  and  Jacobus  de  Navernia. 
Haudlo  always  places  the  name  of  the  author 
! (Franco,  or  whoever  it  may  be)  before  the 
| jiassages  that  he  quotes  from  others,  and 
similarly  places  his  own  name  before  his  own 
original  contributions ; an  arrangement  w hich 
I has  given  rise  to  the  erroneous  assertion  by 
[ Hawkins,  recently  related  by  Ambros,  that 
I the  treatise  is  in  dialogue  form. 

Thomas  Morley  includes  Robert  de  Hanio, 
missjiclt  4 Haulo,’  among  the  4 late  writers’  in 
i the  list  of  authorities  apj tended  to  his  Intro- 
' d action  to  Practicall  Musukc  (1597),  and  in 
his  Annotations  he  quotes  the  opening  maxims 
' of  the  treatise  itself,  describing  it  as  4 an  old 
I treatise  of  mnsicke  written  in  vellim  aboue  an 
1 hundred  yeares  ago.’  The  manuscript  he  refers 
to  was  undoubtedly  4 Tiberius  B.  ix.  ’ of  the 
Cottonian  Library,  which  included,  besides 
Handlo’s  treatise,  the  Quatuor  Principal  ia  and 
several  other  tracts  on  music.  It  was  4 burnt 
to  a crust } in  the  disastrous  fire  at  Ashburnham 
House  on  Oct.  23,  1731,  but  fortunately  a 
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transcript  of  the  musical  portions  had  previously 
been  made  for  Dr.  Pepuscli.  This  afterwards 
came  into  the  possession  of  Sir  John  Hawkins, 
by  whom  it  was  presented  to  the  British  Museum. 
It  was  from  this  copy  (now  Add.  MS.  4909) 
that  Coussemaker  printed  not  only  Handlo’s 
treatise,  but  also  the  three  valuable  anonymous 
tracts  (iv.  v.  and  vi.)  included  in  his  first 
volume. 

The  family  of  De  Handlo,  with  which  our 
author  was  probably  connected,  produced  several 
distinguished  men  in  the  13thand  14th centuries. 
They  took  their  name  from  the  manor  of  Handlo, 
now  Hadlow,  near  Tonbridge,  Kent.  Sir  John 
de  Handlo,  who  died  in  1344,  was  twice 
summoned  to  Parliament  as  Knight  of  the 
Shire,  filled  several  offices  of  state,  and  owned 
broad  acres  in  Buckinghamshire  and  Leicester- 
shire as  well  as  in  Kent.  j.  f.  k.  s. 

HANLEY  FESTIVAL.  See  Festivals 
(North  Staffordshire). 

HANOVER.  This  spirited  tunc  has  been 
frequently  ascribed  to  Handel,  but  cannot  be  by 
him,  as  it  is  found  in  * A Supplement  to  the 
New  Version  of  the  Psalms,'  6th  ed.  1708,  two 
years  before  Handel  arrived  in  England.  In 
the  Supplement  it  is  given  as  follows  : — 

Fualm  lx  vi  i. 

A new  Time  to  the  149th  l^alm  of  the  New  Version 
and  the  104th  Psalm  of  the  Old. 

0L  Hr  ^ =-h'  I 


The  tune  is  anonymous,  but  is  not  improbably 
by  Dr.  Croft,  the  reputed  editor  of  the  0th 
edition  of  the  Supplement.  o.  A.  c. 

HANOVER  SQUARE  ROOMS.  In  1773  a 
piece  of  ground  on  the  east  side  of  Hanover 
.Square  at  the  north-west  comer  of  Hanover  Street, 
London,  formerly  part  of  a field  called  the  Mill 
Field,  alius  Kirkhain  Close,  and  descril»ed  as 
'containing  in  breadth  from  north  tosouth  in  the 
front  next  the  Square  as  well  as  in  the  rear  forty 
feet  of  assize,  more  or  less,  and  in  depth  from 
west  to  east  on  the  north  side  as  well  as  on  the 
south,  135  feet  more  or  less,'  was  occupied  by  a 


house,  garden,  and  office,  then  in  the  occui>ation 
of  Lord  Dillon.  The  freehold  belonged  to  the 
Earl  of  Plymouth.  On  June  28,  1774,  Lord 
Plymouth  sold  the  freehold  for  £5000  1 to  Vis- 
count Wen  man,  who  on  the  same  day  conveyed 
the  w'hole  to  Giovanni  Andrea  Gallini,2  John 
Christian  Bach,  and  Charles  Frederick  Al>el. 
Gallini  owned  one-half,  and  the  others  each  one- 
fourth.  They  erected  on  the  site  of  the  gardeu 
and  office,  and  joining  on  to  the  house,  rooms  for 
the  purposes  of  concerts,  assemblies,  etc.,  consist- 
ing of  a principal  room,  95  ft.  by  35,  on  the 
level  of  the  first  floor  ; a small  room  on  the  north 
side,  originally  used  as  a tea-room  ; and  ono  on 
the  ground  floor  beneath  the  principal  room. 
The  ceiling  of  the  principal  room  was  arched, 
and  decorated  with  paintings  by  Cipriani.  The 
orchestra  stood  at  the  east  end.  The  rooms  were 
ojiened  on  Feb.  1,  1776,  with  one  of  Bach  and 
Abel’sSukscription  Concerts,  established  by  them 
in  1763  : later  in  the  month  Subscription  1 Fes- 
tinos  * were  announced  ; on  May  4,  * Mr.  Gallitii’s 
Annual  Ball,’  and  on  May  22,  the  first  ‘Grand 
Subscription  Masquerade.’  On  Nov.  12,  1776, 
Gallini  purchased  the  shares  of  Boch  and  Abel, 
and  Iwcaine  sole  proprietor.  Bach  and  Abel's 
concerts  continued  to  be  held  there  until  1782, 
when  the  withdrawal  by  Lord  Abingdon  of  the 
pecuniary  aid  he  had  theretofore  given,  led  to 
t heir  d iscon ti n uance.  Th ereu pon  some  professors 
of  music  established  similar  concerts  under  the 
name  of  ‘The  Professional  Concert,'  which  were 
given  in  the  room  from  1783  to  1793.  In  1786 
Salomon,  the  violinist,  piqued  at  being  left  out 
of  the  Professional  Concert,  established  concerts 
here,  at  which  in  1791  and  1792,  and  again  in 
1794  and  1795,  Haydn  directed  the  jierfonuance 
of  his  twelve  ‘grand  ’ symphonies.  At  the  eighth 
concert  iu  1792,  on  May  5 ‘Master  Hummel’ 
played  a concerto  by  Mozart  on  the  pianoforte, 
and  in  1796  John  Braltam  was  introduced  to 
the  public  as  a tenor  singer.  In  1804  the  Con- 
cert of  Ancient  Music  was  removed  to  these 
rooms,  the  Directors  having  taken  a lease  from 
Gallini  at  a rental  of  £1000  per  annum,  and  the 
concerts  continued  to  Ihj  held  here  until  1 848,  the 
last  year  of  their  existence.  The  Directors  made 
considerable  alterations  ; the  orchestra  was  re- 
I moved  to  the  west  end,  three  boxes  were  erected 
across  the  east  end  for  the  royal  family  and  their 
attendants,  and  the  rooms  were  newly  fitted  up 
in  a splendid  manner.  On  the  death  of  Gallini 
(Jan.  5,  1805),  the  freehold  passed  to  his  two 
nieces,  who  leased  the  rooms  to  Wallace  k 
Martin,  and  Martin  k Son  successively.  In 
December  1832  alterations  were  made  in  the 
great  room  l>y  the  enlargement  of  the  windows 
so  as  to  render  it  available  for  morning  concerts  ; 
and  many  mirrors  were  introduced.  The  con- 

1 Being  at  thr  rater.f  very  nearly  £1  per  aqnare  (not  of  grimml. 

* Gallini  wm  » Swim  of  Italian  v* traction,  who  ha-1  taught  the 
children  of  George  III.  to  -lance,  and  anwitwl  * fortune. 
manager  of  the  Opera-hooae  11774'.  «**  knlghta-1  a«  Sir  John  Gallini. 
ami  married  a 'laughter  of  the  Earl  of  Abingdon. 
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certs  of  the  Vocal  Society  were  given  in  these 
rooms  from  its  foundation  in  1832  to  its  dissolu- 
tion in  1837.  A new  Vocal  Society  gave  con- 
certs here  in  1838,  but  its  existence  was  of  very 
brief  duration.  In  1833  the  concerts  of  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society  were  removed  here  from  the 
Concert  Room  of  the  King's  Theatre,  and  con- 
tinued here  until  their  departure  to  St.  James's 
Hall  in  1869.  Both  the  Misses  Gallini  dying 
in  1845,  the  freehold  was  sold  by  auction  to 
Robert  Cocks,  the  music -publisher,  under 
whom  the  younger  Martin  held  it  by  lease  until 
December  1861.  Extensive  alterations  and  deco- 
rations were  then  made  in  the  rooms,  which  were 
re-opened  Jan.  8,  1862,  by  Mr.  Henry  Leslie’s 
Choir  ; the  concerts  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music  were  also  removed  there.  Tho  annual 
performance  of  Handel's  ‘ Messiah  ’ for  the  benefit 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Musicians  was  given  there 
from  1785  to  1848.  In  1874  the  premises  were 
let  on  lease  for  the  purpose  of  being  converted 
into  a club-house.  The  last  concert  was  given 
in  the  rooms  on  Saturday,  Dec.  19,  1874,  and 
the  building,  after  undergoing  an  entire  trans- 
formation, was  opened  early  in  1876  as  ‘The 
Hanover  Square  Club.’  [The  premises  are  now 
Bhops,  with  flats  (‘  Hanover  Court ')  above.]  It 
must  not  lie  forgotten  that  the  great  room 
wax  remarkable  for  its  excellent  acoustic  pro- 
perties. W.  H.  H. 

HANS  HEILING.  Opera  in  three  acts  and 
a prologue  : libretto  by  Eduard  Devrient  (ori- 
ginally intended  for  Mendelssohn),  music  by 
Heinrich  Marschner.  Produced  at  Hanover, 
May  24,  1833. 

HANSLICK,  Eduard,  musical  critic  and 
writer  on  aesthetics,  born  at  league,  Sept.  11, 
1825,  sou  of  a well-known  bibliographer,  studied 
law  ami  philosophy  in  Prague  and  in  Vienna, 
where  he  took  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  1849. 
In  1856  he  was  appointed  tutor  of  aesthetics 
and  musical  history  at  the  university;  in  1861 
professor  extraordinary,  and  in  1870  regular 
professor.  His  love  of  music  had  been  fostered 
at  homo,  and  under  Tomaschek  he  became  an 
excellent  pianist.  In  Vienna  he  had  ample 
opportunities  of  becoming  a critic  of  no  ord inary 
merit,  and  his  keen  insight  and  cogent  logic, 
and  the  elegance  and  versatility  of  his  style, 
make  his  literary  productions  of  lasting  value. 
As  a juror  for  the  musical  department  of  tho 
Exhibitions  of  Paris  (1867  and  1878)  and  Vienna 
(1873  and  1892)  he  did  everything  in  his  j»ower 
to  further  the  interests  of  the  musical  instrument 
makers  of  Austria.  In  1876  he  was  apj»ointed 
a member  of  the  Imperial  Council,  having  some 
time  before  received  the  order  of  the  Iron  Crown. 
[The  title  of  K.K.  Hofrath  was  conferred  on 
him  in  1886.]  During  the  years  1859-63  he 
gave  public  lectures  on  tho  history  of  music  in 
Vienna,  and  occasionally  in  Prague,  Cologne, 
etc.  He  was  musical  critic  successively  to  the 
Wiener  Zcilung , 1848-49,  the  Press*,  1855-64, 


and  the  Keue  freie  Press te,  Hanslick  pub- 

lished the  following  books: — Vom  musikalisch- 
Schoncn  (Leipzig,  1854, 9th  ed.  1896),  translated 
into  French  (1877),  Italian  (1884),  and  English 
(1891), a work  which  marks  an  epoch  ; Gcschichte 
lies  Concertwesens  in  Wien  (Vienna,  1869)  ; A vs 
dem  Concertsaal  (Vienna,  1870);  Vie  modems 
Oper  (Berlin,  1875,  2nd  ed.  1876),  with  various 
continuations: — [Musikalische  Stationen , 1880; 
A us  dem  Opernieben  dcr  Gegcnwart  (3rd  ed. 
1885);  M usika l isches  Skizzcnbuch , 1888;  Musi- 
kalisehes  und  LiUerar isches,  1889  ; A us  dem 
Tagcbuche  tines  Musikcrs , 1892  (3rd  ed.  1894, 
ax  A us  meinem  Leben)  ; Fiinf  Jahre  Musik, 
1896  ; Aus  Ende  des  Jahrhunderts,  1899  ; A us 
never  und  neuester  Zeil , 1900.  In  1895  he 
edited  Billroth’s  War  ist  musika/isch,  and  in 
the  same  year  he  retired  from  active  life.]  He 
also  wrote  the  text  for  the  Galerie  deutscher 
TondichUr  (Munich,  1873),  and  the  Galerie 
franz.  und  ital.  TondichUr  (Berlin,  1874).  In 
music  Hanslick  was  a Conservative.  His  re- 
sistance to  the  Liszt- Wagner  movement  is  well 
known.  On  the  other  hand  he  was  an  early 
supporter  of  Schumann,  and  a strong  adherent 
of  Brahms.  [He  died  at  Baden,  near  Vienna, 
August  6,  1904.  An  interesting  article  on  him 
appeared  in  tho  Pi  vista  Musical c Italiana , vol. 
xi.  p.  819.]  c.  f.  i\ 

HARE,  John  and  Josf.ph,  London  music- 
publishers  during  the  early  portion  of  the  18th 
century,  father  and  son.  John  Haro  was  estab- 
lished as  early  as  1696  in  Freeman’s  Yard, 
Comhill,  and  1697  (probably  also  in  the  previous 
year)  he  hod  an  additional  place  of  business  in 
St.  Paul’s  Churchyard  at  the  sign  of  the  ‘ Golden 
Violin.*  This  sign  generally  stood  as  the 
‘ Golden  Viol  ’ (or  more  frequently  * Yiall  ’). 
One  of  his  earliest  publications  is  a reprint,  dated 
1697,  of  Youth's  Delight  on  the  Flageolet,  a small 
engraved  work  originally  issued  by  John  Clarke, 
also  of  the  ‘Golden  Viol,’  in  St.  Paul’s  Church- 
yard, and  to  whose  business  and  stock-in-trade 
Hare  probably  succeeded.  Throughout  the  whole 
business  career  of  Hare  and  of  his  son,  they  were 
associated  with  John  Walsh,  and  a great  number 
of  Walsh’s  publications  bear  their  names  in 
conjunction  with  his  own  ; indeed,  beyond  the 
flageolet  book  above  quoted  I am  unable  to  find 
any  separate  work  issued  by  Hare  or  his  son. 
About  1720  Joseph  Hare’s  name  first  appears 
with  that  of  his  father’s  on  the  imprints,  and 
John  Hare’s  name  disap{>ears  in  1725,  in  the 
September  of  which  year  he  died.  Joseph  Hare 
died  in  1733,  leaving  his  widow  Elizabeth  in  pos- 
session of  the  business.  There  are  indications 
that  shortly  after  this  date  the  widow  retired  to 
Islington  to  live,  leaving  her  shop  in  the  hands 
of  John  Simpson,  who,  in  or  near  the  year  1734, 
probably  bought  the  stock-in-trade,  and  set  up 
forhimself  inclose  proximity  in  Sweeting’s  Alley. 
The  ‘Golden  Viol’  in  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard 
does  not  appear  in  the  imprints  on  any  late 
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publications  of  the  Hare  family,  and  was,  iu  all 
likelihood,  not  held  after  1 706*7 ; Richard  Means 
is  at  this  sign  in  1722.  It  has  been  stated,  but 
lacks  confirmation,  that  Walsh  and  Hare  were 
the  first  to  stamp  music  on  pewter  plates  to 
supersede  engraving  on  oopper.  The  registers 
of  St.  Michael's  Church,  Cornhill,  give  the  dates 
of  burial  of  the  Hare  family  who,  living  in  Free- 
man's Yard,  were  in  its  parish. 

Burials  17*25,  Sopt.  9.  John  Hare  in  the  New  Vault. 

„ 1728,  April  28.  John,  son  of  Joseph  Hare  and 

Elizabeth  his  wifit  (apparently 
an  infant  son]. 

„ 1733,  July  17.  Joseph  Hare  In  the  New  Vault. 

„ 1741,  July  8.  Elizabeth  Hare,  widow  from 

Islington,  in  the  New  Vault. 

Elizabeth  Hare,  probably  a daughter  of 
Joseph  Hare  (as  his  wife  bore  the  same  Christian 
name).  She  had  a music  shop  in  or  near  Corn- 
hill,  but  not  on  the  old  premises.  She  issued 
country  dances  for  1750  and  1751,  and  her  shop 
was  opposite  the  Mansion  House.  F.  K. 

H ARINGTON,  or  HARRINGTON,1  Henry, 
M.D.,  bom  Sept.  29,  1727,  at  Kelston,  Somer- 
setshire; in  1745  entered  at  Queen’s  College, 
Oxford,  with  the  view  of  taking  orders.  He 
used  to  |*ass  his  vacations  with  his  uncle, 
William,  vicar  of  Kingston,  Wilts,  from  whom 
he  imbibed  a taste  for  music  and  poetry.  He 
resided  there  during  eight  years,  and  wrote  some 
unimportant  verses  and  music.  In  1748  he  took 
his  B.A.  degree,  abandoned  his  intention  of 
taking  orders,  and  commenced  the  study  of 
medicine.  He  remained  at  Oxford  until  he  took 
his  M.A.  and  M.D.  degrees.  Whilst  there  he 
joined  an  amateur  musical  society  established 
by  Dr.  W.  Hayes,  to  which  those  only  were 
admitted  who  were  able  to  play  and  sing  at 
sight.  On  leaving  Oxford  he  established  him- 
self as  a physician  at  Hath,  devoted  his  leisure 
to  composition,  [and  was  ap|>ointcd  'comjioser 
and  physician  ’ to  the  Harmonic  Society  of  Hath 
on  its  foundation  by  Sir  John  Danvers  in  1784. 
w.  ii.  c.  f.  Two  books,  in  folio,  of  Harington’s 
glees  were  issued  by  Longman  & Broderip  before 
1785  ; a third  followed  later.  F.  k.]  In 
1797  he  published  a volume  of  glees,  catches, 
etc.,  and  afterwards  joined  Edmund  Broderip, 
organist  of  Wells,  and  Rev.  William  Leevcs, 
comj»oser  of  ‘ Auld  Robin  Gray,’ in  the  publica- 
tion of  a similar  volume.  In  1800  he  published 
‘ Eloi ! Eloi ! or,  The  Death  of  Christ,'  a sacred 
dirge  for  Passion  Week.  Harington  was  an 
alderman  of  Hath,  and  served  the  office  of  mayor 
with  credit.  He  died  at  Hath  Jan  15,  1816, 
and  was  buried  in  Bath  Abbey.  His  composi- 
tions are  'distinguished  for  originality,  correct 
harmony,  and  tenderness,  and  he  was  remarkably 
successful  in  some  humorous  productions’  (Har- 
moniron).  His  round  ‘ How  great  is  the  pleasure' 
is  one  of  the  prettiest  of  its  kind.  w.  n.  h. 

I [Th*  »|*t1ltt«  of  th*  MM*  1«  doubtful;  in  work*  aprnrontly 
tMne>l  under  hi*  own  dtnctlo*.  Um  form  ' Harltifton  ' U uacd,  and 
U rally  followed  by  euiiU-in j.irary  |mb!Uhera.  r.  n.J 


HARMONIC  FLUTE,  an  organ -stop  of 
4 -foot  pitch.  The  pijies  of  harmonic  flue  stops 
being  of  double  sjreaking- length,  the  scale, 
windage,  and  voicing  are  such  as  to  cause  the 
pipe  to  overblow  into  the  octave  above. 

A small  hole  (or  sometimes  two  small  holes 
opposite  to  each  other)  is  (or  are)  pierced  mid- 
way in  the  speaking-length  of  the  pipe,  which, 
by  weakening  the  wind  at  that  point,  assists  in 
the  division  of  the  vibrating  wave  or  air-column 
intotwo  lengths,  thereby  eliminating  uncertainty 
of  pitch  or  tone,  and  ensuring  rapidity  of  speech. 
If  the  holes  are  temporarily  covered  by  the 
fingers,  ami  the  pipe  is  softly  blown,  it  gives 
its  full  speaking-length  pitch. 

The  lowest  note  of  the  harmonic  (or  double- 
length) portion  of  this  stop  is  usually  middle  c\ 
having  a nominal  length  of  2 feet,  but  yielding 
the  pitch  of  the  twelve-inch  c".  The  tenor  and 
bass  are  carried  down  in  (true  length)  metal,  and 
(half  length)  stopped  wood  pipes,  a singular 
sequence  of  pipe  lengths  in  the  same  stop. 
The  Harmonic  Piccolo  is  the  corresponding 
stop  in  2-foot  pitch. 

The  tubes  of  the  harmonic  portions  of  reed 
stops  are  likewise  of  double  length,  and  generally 
have  a hole  pierced  midway.  See  Harmonic 
Stops,  below.  r.  k. 

HARMONIC  INSTITUTION.  See  Argyll 
Rooms. 

HARMONIC  MINOR  is  the  name  applied 
to  that  version  of  the  minor  scale  which  contains 
the  minor  sixth  together  with  the  major  seventh, 
and  in  which  no  alteration  is  made  in  ascending 
and  descending.  Its  introduction  as  a substitute 
for  the  old-fashioned  or  'Arbitrary'  minor  scale 
was  strongly  advocated  by  Dr.  Day  and  others 
[see  Day],  and  iu  the  latter  half  of  the  19th 
century  it  was  very  generally  adopted.  It  is 
true  that  its  use  is  calculated  to  impress  the 
learner  with  a sense  of  the  real  characteristics 
of  the  minor  mode,  hut  its  merits  are  counter- 
balanced by  the  awkwardness  arising  from  the 
augmented  second  between  the  sixth  and  seventh 
notes,  while  it  is  difficult  to  regard  it  as  a 
diatonic  scale  at  all,  in  spite  of  its  theoretical 
correctness.  M. 

HARMONIC  PICCOLO.  See  Harmonic 
Flute. 

HARMONIC  STOPS  are  organ -stops,  the 
upper  pijH‘s  of  which  do  not  produce  the  sound 
that  would  be  expected,  having  regard  to  their 
length,  but  the  octave  to  that  sound.  They  have 
been  known  in  Germany  for  nearly  two  hundred 
years.  The  ‘ violoncello,  8-foot  pitch  ’ on  the 
Pedal  organ  at  Weingarten,  made  in  the  first 
half  of  the  18th  century,  is  in  reality  16  feet  in 
length,  of  tin,  and  3A  inches  in  diameter. 

Harmonic  stops  have  in  recent  years  come 
into  great  favour,  in  the  first  instance  through 
the  careful  and  successful  experiments  of  the 
eminent  French  house  of  Cavai lie- Coll,  of  Paris. 
Guided  by  the  fact  that  performers  ujou  wind 
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instruments  exercise  a greater  pressure  of  wind 
for  the  production  of  the  higher  notes  than 
the  lower,  the  above  ingenious  builders  applied 
the  same  principle  to  some  of  their  organ  regis- 
ters, with  the  most  excellent  result.  In  this 
manner  they  produced  the  stops — most  of  which 
have  been  naturalised  in  England — called  ‘Flute 
Hannoniipie,  8 pieds, * ‘ Flute  Oetaviante,  4 
pieds,’  ‘ Troni)>ette  Harmonique,  8 pieds,’  etc. 
At  first  only  a few  experimental  pipes  were  made 
to  test  the  soundness  of  the  theory,  for  the  re- 
sistance presented  to  the  finger  by  the  highly 
com  pressed  air  was  so  excessive  as  to  prevent 
their  adoption  in  practice ; but  the  invention  of 
the  Pneumatic  lever  removed  this  objection,  and 
Harmonic  Stops  and  the  Pneumatic  attachment 
were  introduced  together  for  the  first  time,  in 
Tavaille’s  fine  organ  in  the  abbey  church  of 
St.  Denis,  near  Paris,  finished  in  1S41.  Very 
effective  Harmonic  Flutes,  though  naturally 
less  powerful,  are  frequently  voiced  upon  a 
wind  of  the  ordinary  strength  when  there 
is  a copious  supply  of  it.  See  Harmonic 
Fute.  e.  i.  ir. 

HARMONIC  UNION,  THE.  A society  based 
on  subscriptions,  ‘for  the  performance  of  sacred 
and  secular  music  both  of  the  Ancient  and 
Modem  Schools,’  and  particularly  of  living  corn* 
posers,  with  Solos,  Chorus,  and  Orchestra.  The 
first  projKml  was  issued  in  July  1852,  Benedict 
was  chosen  conductor,  and  Biagrove  leader ; the 
concerts  took  place  at  Exeter  Hall,  and  the 
sn Inscription  was  £3  : 3s.  i>er  head.  The  first  was 
held  on  Dec.  17,  1852,  the  programme  being 
Motet  No.  6,  J.  S.  Bach,  and  the  oratorio  of 
* Joseph  ’ by  C.  E.  Horsley.  Others  followed  : 
at  about  a month’s  interval  until  Feb.  23,  1854,  1 
which  appears  to  have  been  the  date  of  the  last  ; 
concert.  Many  new  works  were  brought  forward,  i 
such  as  Macfarren’s  ‘Leuora’;  Pierson’s  ‘Jeru-  I 
salem  ’ ; F.  Mori’s  ‘ Fridolin  ’ ; Symphony  in 
G minor  by  C.  E.  Stephens  — besides  the 
■Messiah,’  ‘ Acis  and  Galatea’  (with  Mozart's 
accompaniments),  ‘Alexander’s  Feast,’  ‘Ruins  of 
Athens,’*  Walpurgisnight,'  ‘Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,'  etc.  o. 

HARMONICA.  The  jtower  of  producing 
musical  sounds  from  glass  basins  or  drinking- 
glasses  by  the  application  of  the  moistened  finger, 
and  of  tuning  them  so  as  to  obtain  concords  from 
two  at  once,  was  known  as  early  as  the  middle  of 
the  17th  century,  since  it  is  alluded  to  iu  Hars- 
d>  trfer’s  Mathemat isclif'  und  phifasojihixcht  Er- 
quickuugen,  ii.  147  (Nuremberg,  1677).  [Iu 
its  more  modem  form,  the  credit  of  the  inven- 
tion appears  to  be  due  to  an  Irishman,  one 
Richard  Pockrich,  who  played  the  instrument 
in  Dublin  iu  1743,  and  throughout  England  in 
1744.  w.  h.  a.  F.]  Gluck,  when  in  England, 
played  ‘ at  the  Little  Theatre  in  the  Haymarket,’ 
April  23,  1746 — ‘a  concerto  on  twenty-six 
drinking -glasses  tuned  with  spring  water,  ac- 
companied with  the  whole  band,  being  a new 


instrument  of  his  own  invention  ; upon  which 
he  performs  whatever  may  be  done  on  a violin  or 
harpsichord. ' 1 This  or  some  other  circumstance 
made  the  instrument  fashionable,  for,  fifteen  years 
later,  in  1761,  Goldsmith's  fine  ladies  iu  the 
Vicar  of  Wakefield , who  confined  their  conversa- 
tion to  the  most  fashionable  topics,  * would  talk 
of  nothing  but  high  life  and  high  lived  company 
. . . pictures,  taste,  ShaksjKarc,  and  the  musical 
glasses,*  That  they  occupied  the  attention  of 
better  persons  is  evident  from  the  testimony  of 
Franklin.  He  came  to  London  in  1757,  and 
w riting  on  July  13,  1762,  to  Padre  Beccaria  at 
Turin,  he  tells  him  of  the  attempts  of  Mr. 
4 Puckeridge  ' (Ce.  Pockrich)  and  of  Mr.  Delaval, 
F.R.S. . who  fixed  their  glasses  in  orderon  a table, 
tuned  them  by  putting  in  more  or  less  water, 
and  played  them  by  passing  the  finger  round  the 
brims.  Franklin's  practical  mind  saw  that  this 
might  be  greatly  improved,  and  he  accordingly 
constructed  an  instrument  in  which  the  bells  or 
basins  of  glass  were  ranged  or  strung  on  an 
iron  spindle,  the  largest  and  dee  pest-  toned  ones 
on  the  left,  and  gradually  mounting  in  pitch 
according  to  the  usual  musical  scale.  The  lower 
edge  of  the  basins  was  dipped  into  a trough  of 
water.  The  spindle  was  made  to  revolve  by  a 
treadle.  It  carried  the  basins  round  with  it, 
and  on  applying  a finger  to  their  wet  edges  the 
sound  was  produced.  The  following  cut  is  re- 
duced from  the  engraving  in  Franklin’s  letter 
(Sparks's  ed.  vi.  245). 


The  essential  difference  between  this  instru- 
ment and  the  former  ones  was  (1)  that  the  pitch 
of  the  tone  was  produced  by  the  size  of  the 
glasses,  and  not  by  their  containing  more  or  leas 
water  ; and  (2)  that  chords  could  be  produced 
of  as  many  notes  as  the  fingers  could  reach  at 
ouce.  Franklin  calls  it  the  * Amionica,’  hut  it 
seems  to  have  been  generally  known  as  ‘ Har- 
monica.’ The  first  great  player  on  the  new  in- 
strument was  Miss  Marianne  Davies,  who  had  a 
European  fame,  and  played  music  composed  for 
her  by  Hasse.  Another  celebrated  performer  was 
Marianna  Kirchgessncr,  a blind  musician.  She 

I Sr*  Gfnrr-nl  Adrrrtirrr  of  till*  date,  and  W1I10W#  lrttcr  to 
Minn.  Muvh  2ft. 
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visited  Vienna  in  1791,  and  interested  Mozart  so 
much  that  he  wrote  an  Adagio  and  Rondo  in  C 
for  harmonica,  flute,  oboe,  viola,  and  violoncello, 
which  she  played  at  her  concert  on  June  19 
(Koch el.  No.  617).  Sketches  of  his  for  another 
Quintet  in  the  same  key  are  also  in  existence. 
Kirchgessner  was  in  London  in  1794,  and  a new 
harmonica  is  said  to  have  been  built  for  her  by 
Friiachel,  a German  mechanician.  In  England 
the  instrument  appears  to  have  been  little  if  at 
all  used  during  the  19th  century.  In  Saxony 
and  Thuringia,  however,  it  was  widely  popular  ; 
at  Dresden,  Nan  man  n played  it,  and  wrote  six 
sonatas  for  it.  At  Darmstadt  a harmonica  formed 
a part  of  the  Court  orchestra ; the  Princess  Louise, 
afterwards  Grand  Duchess,  was  a proficient  upon 
it,  and  C.  F.  Pohl,  sen,,  the  Princess's  master, 
was  engaged  exclusively  for  the  instrument  as 
late  as  1818. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  improve  or 
modify  the  harmonica  by  substituting  a violin 
bow  for  the  hand,  or  by  reducing  the  pecu- 
liarly penetrating  and  exciting  tone  which  is 
said  to  be  so  prejudicial  to  the  nerves  of 
players — but  without  success.  An  account  of 
these  and  of  much  more  than  can  be  included 
in  this  short  statement  will  bo  found  in  C.  F. 
Pohl’s  Zur  GeschicJUe  der  Glasharmonica 
(Vienna,  1862).  One  Method  only  exists  for 
this  instnnnent,  that  of  J.  C.  Muller,  Leipzig, 
1788.  A specimen  of  the  harmonica,  built  by 
Emanuel  Pohl  of  Kreibitz,  Bohemia,  is  in  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  South  Kensington. 

The  following  little  piece  for  the  Harmonica 
was  composed  by  Beethoven  for  the  ‘ Leonora 
Prohaska’  of  his  friend  Dunckerin  1814  or  1815. 
The  autograph  is  preserved  in  the  Library  of  the 
Gesellschaft  der  Musikfreundo  at  Vienna,  and 
appeared  in  print  for  the  first  time  in  the 
original  edition  of  this  Dictionary.1 * * 4 
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The  name  Harmonica  is  also  used  for  a toy- 
instrument  of  plates  of  glass  hung  on  two  tapes 
and  struck  with  hammers.  o. 

HARMON  ICHOR  D.  A keyed  instrument 
invented  in  1810  by  Friedrich  Kaufmami,  the 
celebrated  musical  instnnnent  maker  of  Dresden. 
In  its  form  it  resembled  a small  square  piano  ; 
but  the  sound  was  obtained  not  by  striking  the 
wires  with  hammers,  but  by  the  friction  against 
them  of  a revolving  cylinder  (as  in  the  ordinary 
hurdy-gurdy),  covered  with  leather,  and  rosined. 
This  cylinder,  which  in  the  effect  it  produced 
somewhat  resembled  the  bow  of  a violin,  was 
set  in  motion  by  a |>edal  worked  by  the  foot  of 
the  player.  All  gradations  of  tone,  as  well  as 
the  power  of  swelling  or  diminishing  the  sound 
upon  a sustained  note,  were  produced  by  the 
pressure  of  the  finger.  For  this  instrument 
Weber  conqtosed  in  the  year  1811  a very  in- 
teresting adagio  and  rondo,  with  orchestral 
accompaniment,  published  by  Peters,  of  l^eipzig. 
Weber  wrote  concerning  this  composition — 1 It 
was  an  infernal  piece  of  work  to  write  for  an 
instrument  whose  tone  is  so  peculiar  ami  strange 
that  one  has  to  call  to  one’s  aid  the  liveliest 
imagination  to  bring  it  suitably  forward  in  com- 
bination with  other  instruments.  It  is  a cousin 
of  the  harmonica,  and  has  this  peculiarity,  that 
with  every  sustained  noto  its  octave  is  promin- 
ently heard.’  On  the  printed  title-page  it  is 
said  to  be  ‘for  Hannonichord  or  Harmonium*' 
This,  however,  is  an  addition  of  the  publisher; 
as  not  only  are  the  two  instruments  totally  dis- 
tinct, but  the  physharmonica,  the  predecessor 
of  the  harmonium,  was  not  invented  till  about 
fifteen  years  later.  E.  r. 

HARMONICON,  THE,  a monthly  musical 
periodical  edited  by  W.  Ayrton,  begun  January 
1823,  and  continued  until  September  1833. 
It  contained  ably  written  memoirs  of  eminent 
musicians,  some  of  the  earlier  being  accompanied 
by  engraved  portraits,  essays,  reviews  of  new 
music,  correspondence,  criticisms  of  musical 
performances  of  all  kinds,  foreign  musical  news, 
information  on  all  subjects  interesting  to  musi- 
cians, and  original  and  selected  vocal  and 
instrumental  music.  It  was  of  quarto  size,  in 
twenty -two  vols.  (counting  the  musical  supple- 
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meuts  aa  serrate  volumes),  and  was  one  of 
the  best  musical  periodicals  ever  published  in 
England.  w.  11.  m. 

HARMONICS,  tones  of  higher  pitch  which 
accompany  every  perfect  musical  sound  in  a 
regular  series.  As  they  ascend  they  diminish 
in  intensity,  and  approximate  in  pitch.  If 
the  piano  be  opened  and  a bass  note  be  struck 
smartly  and  kept  down,  on  listening  atten- 
tively a succession  of  faint  sounds  will  be 
heard,  apparently  rising  out  of  the  principal 
sound  and  floating  round  it.  These  are  the 
harmonica.  They  arc  really  constituents  of  the 
main  musical  tone,  and  are  produced  by  the 
concurrent  vibration  of  the  aliquot  jtarts  of  the 
string.  Hence  Helmholtz  proposes  to  call  them 
* ]nrtial  tones  * (PartiaUdne).  This  term  ia  no 
doubt  more  appropriate,  inasmuch  as  above  the 
tenth  degree  most  of  these  notes  form  intervals 
dissonant  from  the  prime  note  and  also  from 
each  other,  and  thus  become  perceptibly  in- 
harmonic. On  the  best  musical  instruments, 
however,  these  high  in  ham  ionic  tones  arc  not 
reached,  the  vibratory  impulse  being  exhausted 
on  the  prime  note  and  the  lower  harmonics, 
which  are  consonant  both  with  the  prime  note 
and  among  themselves.  At  the  same  time  the 
smaller  the  aliquot  i>arts  become  in  the  ascend- 
ing series,  the  less  easily  arc  they  set  in  a state 
of  sqiarate  vibration.  Consequently  these  high 
dissonant  harmonics  are  distinctly  audible  only 
on  highly  resonant  metallic  instruments,  such 
as  the  cymbals,  bell,  and  triangle,  and  for 
practical  purposes  the  old  term  harmonic 
answers  as  well  as  the  term  ‘ partial.’ 

A few  instruments,  such  as  the  tuning-fork 
and  the  wide  stopped  organ -pipe,  practically 
yield  no  harmonics.  The  human  voice,  the 
harmonium,  and  all  orchestral  instruments,  are 
rich  in  them — the  human  voice  probably  the 
richest  of  all ; but  nature  has  so  admirably 
compounded  them  that  it  is  very  difficult  to 
analyse  them  scientifically.  Rameau  distin- 
guished harmonics  in  the  human  voice  as  early 
as  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century. 

Harmonics  naturally  reinforce  the  funda- 
mental sound,  in  which  case  their  extent  and 
distribution  largely  influence  the  intensity  and 
the  quality  of  the  sound.  They  may,  however, 
in  many  instances,  be  produced  singly  by 
mechanically  checking  the  vibration  of  the 
fundamental  note.  In  this  relation  they  con- 
stitute an  imi»ortant  practical  department  in 
mofit  orchestral  instruments. 

Jxtto  of  Harmonics. — A sonorous  body  not 
only  vibrates  as  a whole  but  in  each  of  its 
several  fractions  or  aliquot  parts,  4, 
f,  and  so  on  at  the  same  time  ; and  each  of 
these  parts  gives  a separate  note,  the  ^ yield- 
ing the  octave,  the  \ the  fifth,  the  $ the  double 
octave,  the  \ the  third  above  the  double  octave, 
and  so  on.  The  following  scheme  or  diagram, 
taken  from  Momigny,  shows  the  harmonics  of 


the  open  string  G ou  the  violoncello  up  to 
thirteen  places : — 

— ~~~  


Hero  the  bottom  < < is  produced  by  tlic  vibra- 
tion of  tlie  whole  string.  The  two  G's  next 
above  are  produced  by  the  vibration  of  the  two 
halves.  The  three  I)'s  next  above  by  the  vibra- 
tion of  the  three  thirds  ; and  so  on.  Tims  the 
diagram  represents  the  whole  oi  the  notes  pro 
duett!  by  the  vibrations  of  the  whole  string  ami 
its  various  sections  up  to  its  one-fourteenth 
part. 

lu  this  scheme  the  first  F (counting  upwards), 
the  C a fifth  above  it,  and  the  topmost  notes  K 
and  F,  arc  more  or  less  faulty.  In  practically 
deducing  the  diatonic  scale  from  this  scheme, 
these  intervals  have  to  be  corrected  by  the  ear. 
By  inspection  of  this  scheme  wo  discover  the 
intervals  of  the  diatonic  scale  in  the  following 
order  : — 


From  this  scale  may  obviously  be  deduced  tlm 
chords  of  the  third,  fifth,  seventh,  and  ninth. 
By  combining  and  transposing  those  notes  into 
one  octave  w-e  get  the  following  scale  : — 


which  is  the  scale  of  C major  ascending  from 
dominant  to  dominant.  As  the  same  thing 
happens  in  other  keys,  we  have  thus  proved  the 
law  that  the  intervals  of  each  scale  arc  generated 
by  its  dominant.  The  dominant,  not  the  tonic, 
is  therefore  the  true  root  of  the  whole  scale. 

Practical  effect  of  Harmonics  heard  titnul - 
htnemts/ff  with  tlo-  fundamental  note. — The  har- 
monics not  only  determine  the  diatonic  intervals, 
but  to  some  extent  the  intensity  and,  as  has 
Iwen  lately  proved  by  Helmholtz,  the  quality 
of  musical  tones.  On  applying  the  ear  to  the 
sound-hole,  of  a violin  during  a h.ng  crescendo 
on  one  note,  the  reinforcement  of  the  tone  by 
the  gradual  addition  of  the  higher  and  more 
piercing  harmonics  is  distinctly  perceptible. 
The  principle  and  the  effect  are  precisely  the 
same  iti  a crescendo  produced  by  the  addition 
of  the  mixture  stops  on  an  organ.  The  loudest 
musical  instruments,  eaeteris qmribus,  are  those 
in  which  the  highest  harmonics  predominate, 
e.y.  the  cymbals,  triangle,  bell,  and  gong. 

The  effect  of  harmonics  on  the  quality  of 
musical  sounds  is  easily  tested  by  carefully  coin  - 
paring  the  tones  of  an  old  and  n new  violiu. 
in  the  former  the  strong  vibrations  of  the  funda- 
mental note  and  the  lower  harmonics  leave  but 
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little  force  to  be  expended  on  the  higher  and 
noisier  harmonics  : in  the  latter  the  fundamental 
note  and  lower  harmonics  are  callable  of  absorb- 
ing less  of  the  force,  which  is  transmitted  to  the 
Upper  harmonics,  ami  produces  a harsh  quality 
of  sound.  When  the  fundamental  note  and 
lowest  harmonics  predominate  in  the  tone,  the 
quality  is  soft  and  flute-like  ; when  the  com- 
bination is  well  balanced  by  the  additiou  of 
the  intermediate  harmonics  up  to  the  sixth, 
the  quality  is  rich  and  sonorous  ; when  the 
highest  harmonics,  above  the  sixth  and  seventh, 
predominate,  the  quality  is  harsh  and  screaming. 
When  the  high  dissonant  harmonics  are  pro- 
duced in  a tolerably  even  and  continuous  stream 
of  sound,  the  quality  is  said  to  be  ‘metallic.' 
If  an  instrument  is  ill-strung  or  out  of  order,  the 
harmonic  scale  is  disturbed  ; and  the  harsh, 
uncertain,  and  irregular  tones  which  it  yields 
consist  of  harmonics  out  of  their  true  place. 
Less  varies!  comjwirisons  may  be  obtained  on 
the  stops  of  an  organ.  Wide  pipes,  yielding  a 
dull,  heavy  tone,  have  virtually  no  harmonics. 
In  the  tone  of  narrower  open  pijies  the  harmonics 
up  to  the  sixth  can  be  detected  by  the  aid  of 
Helmholtz’s  resonators.  Pijies  conically  nar- 
rowed at  the  upper  end,  such  as  compose  the 
stops  called  Gemahom,  Salicional,  and  Spitz- 
flute,  yield  strong  intermediate  harmonics, 
which  render  the  tone  bright,  though  perceptibly 
thin.  The  Rohr-flute  is  so  constructed  as 
greatly  to  reinforce  the  fifth  harmonic  (2$ 
octaves  above  the  prime  note).  The  nasal 
quality  of  sound,  such  as  is  yielded  by  the  softer 
reed-stops,  by  violins  of  a certain  build,  and  by 
the  clarinet,  bassoon,  etc.,  is  produced  by  the 
predominance  of  the  uneven  harmonics  ($,  A, 
etc.).  On  the  harmonium  these  uneven  har- 
monics are  stronger  than  the  even  ones.  The 
peculiar  tinkling  tones  of  the  zither  arise  from 
the  high  uneven  harmonics  yielded  by  its  com- 
paratively thick  metal  strings. 

If  a singer  produces  a low  note  crescendo 
against  a reflecting  surface,  the  harmonics  become 
distinctly  audible.  I f the  note  is  produced  partly 
through  the  nose,  the  uneven  harmonics  |»er- 
ceptibly  predominate.  The  number  of  upper 
harmonics  in  the  human  voice  is  very  great, 
and  they  are,  according  to  Helmholtz,  distinct 
and  powerful  in  their  whole  range. 

Practical  use  of  single  Harmonic  tones  on 
stringed  instruments. — Harmonics  may  be  singly 
produced  (1)  by  varying  the  point  of  contact 
with  the  bow,  or  (2)  by  slightly  pressing  the 
string  at  the  nodes,  or  divisions  of  its  aliquot 
|»arts  (L  h I,  etc.).  (1)  In  the  first  case,  ad- 
vancing the  how  from  the  usual  place  where 
the  fundamental  note  is  produced,  towards  the 
bridge,  the  whole  scale  of  harmonics  may  be 
produced  in  succession,  on  an  old  and  highly 
resonant  instrument.  The  employment  of  this 
means  produces  the  effect  called  ‘ sul  poiitieello.  ’ ’ 
[See  Ponticello.]  (2)  The  production  of  bar-  , 


monies  by  the  slight  pressure  of  the  finger  on 
the  open  string  is  more  useful.  When  produced 
by  pressing  slightly  on  the  various  nodes  of  the 
open  strings  they  are  called  * Natural  harmonics.* 
In  the  following  example  the  lower  notes  repre- 
sent the  fingering,  the  upper  ones  the  effect. : — 


Ye  Panics  and  Braes. 


Natural  harmonies  are  occasionally  employed 
pizzicato  on  the  violin  and  violoncello,  and  are 
an  important  resource  in  harp  music.  Accurate 
violinists  arc  disinclined  to  use  them,  because 
the  player  has  no  control  over  their  exact  in- 
tonation, which  Is  rigidly  determined  by  that 
of  the  open  string  ; and  the  tuues  of  the  open 
strings,  which  are  tuned  by  perfect  fifths,  are  in 
certain  scales  slightly  dissonant.  In  the  key  of 
(»,  for  instance,  the  harmonics  of  the  first  or  E 
string  are  slightly  dissonant,  though  they  are 
perfect  in  the  key  of  A. 

Artificial  harmonics  are  produced  by  stopping 
the  string  with  the  first  or  second  finger,  and 
thus  making  an  artificial  ‘ nut, 'and  then  slightly 
pressing  the  node  with  the  fourth  finger.  By 
this  means  harmonics  in  perfect  intonation  can 
lie  produced  in  all  scales.  Example — 

Car  naval  dc  Ycnisc . 


•<*'*'*** 

Artificial  Harmonic*, 
4ffc  rtring. 


For  the  entire  theory  of  artificial  harmonics  in 
single  and  double  scales  see  L' Art  dc  Joncr  dn 
Viol  on  dc  Paganini  by  Guhr.  They  can,  how- 
ever, only  be  produced  by  using  thin  strings,  and 
are  little  employed  by  the  best  writers.  In 
modern  music  they  are  designated  by  an  ojien 
note  of  this  q!  form.  (See  the  Andante  of 
Joachim’s  Hungarian  Concerto,  etc.) 

Practical  use  of  single  harmonic  tones  on  wind 
instruments. — As  in  the  case  of  stringed  in- 
struments, the  harmonics  of  wind  instruments 
naturally  reinforce  the  prime  note,  hut  am 
separable  from  it  bv  artificial  means.  In  wind 
instruments  this  is  done  by  varying  the  intensity 
or  the  direction  of  the  air -current  from  the 


mouth,  which  sets  in  vibration  the  air-column  in 
the  tube,  so  as  to  throw  the  air-column  into 


vibrating  portions  of  different  lengths,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  aliquot  parts  of  a string.  The  falsetto 
voice  consists  of  harmonic  octaves  of  the  natural 


voice.  All  the  notes  of  the  flute  above  the  lowest 
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octave  arc  harmonic  octaves,  twelfths,  and  double 
octave*  of  the  lower  notes.  Like  the  corre- 
8]  >o  riding  harmonics  on  the  oboe  and  clarinet, 
these  tones  are  produced  by  overblowing.  Brass 
instruments  are  richest  in  the  practical  employ- 
ment of  harmonics.  Any  brass  instrument,  such 
as  the  hunting-horn  or  military  bugle,  yielding 
one  fundamental  note,  yields  the  familiar  har- 
monic scale — 


Violinists  are  well  aware  that  the  longer  the 
string  in  proportion  to  its  thickness,  the  greater 
the  number  of  upper  harmonics  it  can  be  made 
to  yield.  Similarly,  the  longer  the  tube  of  a brass 
instrument,  the  higher  does  the  scries  of  its 
practicable  harmonic  tones  ascend.  The  old 
French  horn  consists  simply  of  a conical  tube  of 
great  length,  which  readily  yields  the  scale  of 
harmonic  intervals.  They  are  produced  by  gently 
varying  the  degree  and  direction  of  the  current 
of  air.  The  dissonant  notes  (J,  p,,  p*,  in 
the  scale  are  to  some  extent  corrected,  and  some 
of  the  missing  tones  are  supplied  by  introducing 
the  hand  into  the  bell.  Mechanical  appliances 
have  been  contrived  for  the  same  purposes.  On 
the  trumpet  the  tube  is  extended  for  the  same  j 
pur | loses  by  means  of  a slide.  [See  Hons, 
Trumpet,  Wind  Instruments,  etc.]  e.  j.  p. 

HARMONIE,  the  French  and  German  word 
for  the  wind  instruments  of  the  orchestra. 
Musiqne  d'harmonie  or  Jlarmoniemusik  is  music 
written  for  wind-band  alone,  such  as  Mendels- 
sohn's overture  in  C,  op.  24,  Meyerbeer's  Fackel- 
thnze,  etc.  o. 

HARMONIOUS  BLACKSMITH,  THE. 
Handel's  variations  on  the  air  known  in  England 
as  ‘The  Harmonious  Blacksmith ’ wero  originally 
printed  in  No.  5 of  his  first  setof  ‘Suites  de  Pieces 
pour  le  Clavecin,’  in  Nov.  1720.  As  no  name  is 
there  given  to  the  air,  and  even  down  to  the  time 
of  the  late  Roliert  Birehall  it  was  still  published 
only  as  ‘ Handel's  Fifth  favourite  Lesson  from 
his  first  Suite  de  Pieces, ’ it  has  been  generally 
assumed  to  be  Handel's  composition  as  well  as 
the  variations.  Uf>on  this  point,  however,  doubts 
have  arisen  since  Handel’s  death,  and  various 
claims  have  been  put  forth,  of  which  at  least  one 
still  remains  undecided.  The  first  claim  was  in 
Anthologie  Franca  he,  ou  Chansons  choisics  depu  is 
le  treizieme  tittle  jusqud  present  (Paris,  three 
vols.  8vo,  1765).  The  editor  of  that  work 
was  J.  Mon  net,  and,  according  to  Fetis,  ‘ ce 
recueil  est  cstiine.*  In  the  first  volume  are  the  ; 
following  eight  lines,  printed  to  the  air,  and 
ascribed  to  Clement  Marot : — 

Plus  n«  suls  qne  j’ai  et6, 

Et  pins  nf  saurais  jamais  I'etre  ; 

Mon  beau  prln terns  et  mon  4t4, 

Ont  fait  le  saut  par  la  fenetre  : 

Amour ! tti  as  6t«*  mon  tnaftre. 

Jh  t’ai  servi  iur  toua  lew  <!i»>ux  : 

Ah  ! si  je  pouvais  deux  foi*  naitre, 

Coin  bl  on  je  t*  aervirais  mieux  ! 


Although  these  lines  might  paaa  for  one  of 
the  extravagant  love-songs  of  Clement  Marot  in 
his  earlier  years,  if  we  allow  for  their  being 
presented  in  a modernised  form,  yet  no  trace  of 
them  is  to  be  found  in  his  published  works,  nor 
of  any  song  like  them.  A thorough  search  has 
been  made  through  the  long  poems  as  well  as  the 
short  pieces,  lest  these  lines  should  prove  to  lx* 
an  extract.  The  name  of  Clement  Marot  is 
therefore  an  assumed  one.  The  air  itself  is  not 
at  all  like  music  of  the  15th  century.  When, 
therefore,  Professor  J.  Ella  informed  his  readers 
I in  the  Supplement  to  Programme  of  Musical 
Union , June  6,  1865,  that  this  melody  ‘ was  first 
published  in  a collection  of  French  Chansons 
printed  by  Ballard  in  1565  to  words  of  Clement 
Marot,  who  died  in  1545,’  there  was  some 
misunderstanding  between  his  informant,  M. 
Weckerlin,  and  himself.  On  writing  to  M.  Wee- 
kerlin  to  inquire  whether  there  was  such  a liook 
in  his  custody,  he  being  Librarian  to  the  Con- 
servatoire de  Musique,  in  Paris,  the  writer  was 
informed  that  nothing  was  known  of  such  a 
work,  and  that  the  earliest  French  edition  known 
to  him  was  in  the  above-named  Anthologie 
Franeaise , not  of  1565,  but  of  1765.  Professor 
Ella  thought  also  that  he  hail  seen  the  melody 
I in  a French  collection,  a copy  of  which  was 
sold  in  the  library  of  Wm.  Ayrton,  F.R.S. 
On  tracing  it  through  the  sale  catalogue  to  its 
present  resting-place  in  the  British  Museum,  it 
proved  to  be  ‘ Lot  38.  Ballard  (J.  B.  Chr.) 
La  Clef  des  Chanson niers , on  Recueil  des  Vaude- 
villes depute  cent  ant  et  plus , notez  et  recueillis 
pour  la premier e fois*  (two  vols.  8vo,  Paris,  1717). 
Here  we  find  the  name  of  Ballard,  suggested  by 
Professor  Ella,  but  not  the  melody  in  question. 

The  next  claim  is  for  G.  C.  Wagenseil,  an 
eminent  clavecinist  of  Vienna,  who  was  formerly 
supposed  to  have  been  Ixmi  three  years  after 
Handel.  The  late  Dr.  Wm.  Crotch,  Professor 
of  Music  at  the  University  of  Oxford,  informed 
the  present  writer  that  he  had  seen  the  air  in 
a piece  of  music  for  the  clavecin  composed  by 
Wagenseil.  As  the  true  date  of  W agen  soil's 
birth  is  now  known  to  have  been  1715,  and 
HandeFs  Suites  were  published  in  1720,  there 
is  no  need  to  discuss  this  claim  at  length. 

The  story  of  Handel's  having  heard  the  air 
sung  by  a blacksmith  at  Edgware,  while  beating 
time  to  it  ujkui  his  anvil,  and  that  Handel  there- 
fore entitled  it  * The  Harmonious  Blacksmith,’ 
is  refuted  by  the  fact  that  it  was  never  so 
named  during  Handel’s  life.  Richard  Clark 
was  the  propagator,  if  not  also  the  inventor,  of 
this  fable.  In  Clark's  edition  of  the  lesson  he 
has  gone  so  far  as  to  print  an  accompaniment  for 
the  anvil,  as  he  imagined  Handel  to  have  heard 
the  beats.  He  states  that  the  blacksmith  was 
also  the  parish  clerk  at  Whitchurch.  A few 
months  after  Clark’s  publication  the  writer  saw 
J.  W.  Wiusor,  Esq.,  of  Bath,  a great  admirer 
of  Handel,  and  one  who  knew  all  his  published 
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works.  He  told  the  writer  that  the  story  of 
the  Blacksmith  at  Edgware  was  pure  imagina- 
tion, that  the  original  publisher  of  Handel's 
lesson  under  that  name  was  a music-seller  at 
Bath,  named  Lin  tern,  whom  he  knew  personally 
from  buying  music  at  his  shop,  that  he  had 
asked  Lintern  the  reason  for  this  new  name, 
and  he  had  told  him  that  it  was  a nickname 
given  to  himself  because  he  had  been  brought 
up  as  a blacksmith,  although  he  had  afterwards 
turned  to  music,  and  that  this  was  the  piece  he 
was  constantly  asked  to  play.  He  printed  the 
movement  in  a detached  form,  because  he  could 
sell  a sufficient  number  of  copies  to  make  a profit, 
and  the  whole  set  was  too  expensive.  [It  is 
worth  mentioning  that  Beethoven  has  taken  the 
theme,  whether  consciously  or  unconsciously,  for 
the  subject  of  a two-part  organ  fugue  published 
in  the  supplementary  volume  of  his  works  issued 
in  1888.]  w.  c. 

HARMONIUM  (French,  also  Orgue  «•- 
pressif).  A well-known  ]>opular  keyed  instru- 
ment, the  tones  of  which  are  produced  by  thin 
tongues  of  brass  or  steel,  set  in  periodic  motion 
by  pressure  of  air,  and  called  ‘ vibrators.'  They 
are  known  also  as  ‘ free  reeds  ’ ; reeds,  because 
their  principle  is  that  of  the  shepherd's  pipe ; 
free,  because  they  do  not  entirely  close  the 
openings  in  which  they  vibrate  at  any  period 
of  their  movement,  while  those  generally  used 
in  the  organ,  known  as  ‘beating  or  striking 
reeds,’  close  the  orifice  at  each  pulsation.  It 
is  not,  however,  the  vibration  of  the  tongue 
itself  that  we  hear  as  the  tone : according  to 
Helmholtz  this  is  due  to  the  escape  of  the  air 
in  puffs  near  its  ]>oint,  the  rapidity  of  alternation 
of  the  puff's  determining  the  pitch.  The  timbre 
of  the  note  is  conditioned  in  the  first  place  by 
this  o]>ening,  and  then  by  the  size  and  form  of 
the  channel  above  the  tongue  and  its  pallet 
hole,  through  which  the  air  immediately  passes. 
The  Harmonium  is  the  most  modern  of  keyed 
instruments,  if  we  include  the  nearly  related 
American  Organ,  in  which  the  vibrator  is 
set  in  motion  by  reverse  power,  that  is  by 
drawing  in  the  air ; for  if  we  go  back  to  the 
earliest  attempts  to  make  instruments  of  the 
kind  we  are  still  within  the  19th  century. 
The  usefulness  and  convenience  of  the  har- 
monium have  gone  far  to  establish  it,  almost 
as  a rival,  in  a commercial  sense,  to  the  piano- 
forte. It  has  been  too  much  the  practice  to 
regard  the  harmonium  only  as  a handy  sub- 
stitute for  the  organ,  and  this  has  been  fostered 
by  interested  persona  to  the  detriment  of  its 
individuality  and  the  loss  of  the  perception 
that  it  has  reason  to  exist  from  its  own  merits 
as  a musical  instrument.  It  is  true  that  like 
the  organ  the  tones  of  the  harmonium  may  be 
sustained  at  one  power  so  long  as  the  keys  are 
kept  down,  and  variety  of  timbre  is  obtained 
by  using  the  stops  ; but  when  the  Expression 
stop  is  used,  by  which  the  air  reservoir  is  cut 


off  and  the  pressure  made  to  depend  entirely 
U|»on  the  management  of  the  bellows,  the  har- 
monium gains  the  power  of  increase  and  decrease 
of  tone  under  the  control  of  the  player,  who  by 
the  treadles  can  graduate  the  condensation  of  the 
wind  almost  as  a violin  player  manages  his  tone 
by  the  bow.  To  use  this  power  artistically  the 
harmonium  player  must  have  skill ; and  few 
take  to  this  instrument  with  anything  like  the 
high  technical  aim  with  which  the  pianoforte 
and  violin  are  studied.  There  is,  however,  no 
reason  that  there  should  not  be  a school  of  com- 
|»osers  and  players  competent  to  realise  and 
develop  the  individual  character  of  the  instru- 
ment. 

The  history  of  the  harmonium  is  intimately 
connected  with  that  of  the  different  wind  har- 
monicas which,  from  the  musical  fruit  and  baby 
trumpets  of  Nuremberg,  to  accordions  and  con- 
certinas, have  during  the  past  seventy  years  had 
such  extensive  popularity.  Unlike  as  the  whole 
tribe  of  reed  organs  have  been  to  any  notion  of 
music  that  pertained  to  ancient  Greece,  it  is 
not  a little  surprising  that  a large  vocabulary 
of  Greek  names  should  have  been  adopted  to 
describe  them.  The  first  name,  and  one  still 
in  use,  that  of  Orgue  express  if,  was  due  to  a 
Frenchman,  Grcnie,  who,  according  to  Ffcis 
( Fabrication  (Us  Instruments  de  Musigue,  Pam, 
1855),  very  early  in  the  19th  century  imagined 
the  construction  of  a keyboard  instrument, 
which,  by  tongues  of  metal  vibrating  under 
variable  pressures  of  atmosphere,  should  give 
nuances , or  varying  intensities  of  sound.  His 
tongues  were  not  ‘ beating  ’ but  * free  ’ reeds 
having  an  alternative  movement,  the  energy 
depending  upon  the  density  of  the  air-current 
affecting  them.  It  was  not  a novel  principle, 
for  the  Chinese  cheng  might  have  suggested  the 
employment  of  it ; but  be  this  os  it  may,  Fetis 
informs  us  that  Grenie  never  assumed  that  he 
was  the  inventor  of  it.  The  experiments  of 
Sebastian  Erard  with  free  reeds,  of  which 
Gretry  thought  so  much,  were  already  known. 
A few  years  later  than  these,  about  1814  9oiue 
say,  ami  quite  independently,  Eschenbach  of 
Koenigshoven  in  Bavaria  invented  a keyboard 
instrument  with  vibrators,  which  he  named 
‘ Organo-violinc.’  Then  began  the  Greek  era. 
In  1816  Schlimbach  of  Ohrdruff,  improving 
upon  Eschenbach,  produced  the  jEoline.  The 
next  step  was  an  apparatus  for  continuous  wind, 
by  Voitof  Schweinfurt,  who  called  his  instrument 
A£olodioon.  In  1818  Anton  Hackel  of  Vienna 
constructed  a diminutive  {poline  as  an  instrument 
to  be  used  with  a pianoforte,  bringing  it  out  as 
Physharmonica. 1 This  bellows -harmonica  Pro- 
fessor Payer  took  with  him  to  Paris  in  1823,  and 
several  imitations  were  made  of  it,  one  of  which, 
the  Aerophone  of  Christian  Dietz,  was  described 
by  him  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the  Revue  Musicals 

1 Till*  name  l«  atltl  retalnr*!  for  a (rw  r*nl  atop  In  tlievnran,  with 
trwnjoto  and  swell  bo*  of  it*  own,  by  Wakkcr  uf  Ludwigsburg  and 
other*. 
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(Paris,  1829).  Returning  to  Germany,  Reich  of 
Fiirth,  near  Nuremberg,  produced  at  Munich 
in  1820  timbre  registers  imitating  the  clarinet 
and  bassoon.  The  16- foot  or  octave-de©(ier 
register  Fetia  attributes  to  Fourne&ux  pere  of 
Paris,  1836.  The  Melophone  came  out  at  the 
Paris  Exhibition  of  1834,  and  was  probably 
made  by  Jacquet,  whom  the  same  autliority 
quotes  os  the  only  maker  of  mclophones  in  1 855. 
Elsewhere  we  read  of  an  iEolodioon  with  bent 
tongues,  and  of  a Terpodion  with  tongues  of 
wood  ; of  an  yEolophone,  an  Adel  phone,  an 
Adiaphonou,  an  Hannonikon,  and  a Harmonine ; 
of  Mclodiuins,  ^Eolians,  and  Panorgues  ; of  the 
Poikilorgue  of  M.  Cavaille-Coll,  etc.  In  Eng* 
land  keyboard  harmonicas  with  bellows  were 
known  by  the  name  of  Seraphine,  which  was 
not  a harmonium,  for  it  had  no  channels  for  the 
tongues.  The  oldest  English  (latent  for  a sera- 
phine is  that  of  Myers  and  Storer,  dated  July  20, 
1839. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  nearly  all  these 
instruments  had  but  one  complete  set  of  vibrators 
to  a keyboard.  The  Organino,  a tentative  instru- 
ment of  Alexandre  Dchain  (born  1809,  died 
1877),  had  two  notes  an  octavo  apart  on  each 
key.  To  this  remarkable  mechanician  was  due 
the  gathering  up  the  work  of  all  his  predecessors 
and  uniting  four  stops  on  one  keyboard  to  pro- 
duce the  Harmonium.  His  first  (latent  for  this 
instrument,  in  Paris,  is  dated  August  9,  1840 
(Nolabilitds  dc  la  Facture  Instrumental e,  Paris, 
1857).  Inventor  or  improver,  Dcbaiu  had  the 
great  merit  of  opening  the  (with  to  contrasts  in 
colour  of  free-reed  tone,  by  means  of  various  sized 
channels  to  the  vibrators,  submitted  in  different 
registers,  to  one  keyboard.  It  was,  however,  un- 
fortunate that  in  the  defence  of  his  rights  he  was 
induced  to  secure  to  himself  the  sole  privilege 
of  using  the  name  Harmonium  in  France,  thus 
forcing  other  makers  to  use  the  name  Organ, 
and  thus  to  add  another  stone  to  the  cairn  of 
confusion  in  musical  instrument  nomenclature. 
More  recently,  the  name  Reed-organ  has  been 
UBed  to  express  both  the  harmonium  and  the 
American  organ,  and  is,  pcrhajis,  the  best  way 
out  of  a difficulty.  The  next  great  invention  after 
Debain — attributed  by  Fetis  to  the  Alexandres, 
father  and  son  — was  the  Expression,  already 
mentioned,  the  creation  of  a new  and  aesthetically 
more  valuable  harmonium.  Another  major  in- 
vention was  that  of  Martin,  who  gave  the  har- 
monium, to  use  a technical  term,  ‘quickerspeech,' 
i.e.  made  the  sound  more  quickly  follow  the 
descent  of  the  key.  The  invention  is  known  as 
* (lercussion,'  and  is  an  adaptation  of  the  piano- 
forte escapement,  by  which  a little  hammer  strikes 
the  tongue  at  the  same  moment  that  it  receives 
the  iin|>act  of  the  wind.  Another  invention 
of  Martin’s  termed  ‘ prolongement,’  enables  the 
player  to  prolong  certain  notes  after  the  lingers 
have  quitted  the  keys.  Martin  governed  this 
by  knee  (>cdals,  but  it  is  now  usually  effected 


by  a stop,  and  knocked  off  at  will  by  a little 
heel  movement.  The  * melody-attachment  * of 
William  Dawes,  patented  in  London,  1864,  has 
the  effect  of  making  the  melody-note,  or  air, 
when  in  the  highest  part,  predominate,  by  a 
contrivance  that  shuts  off  all  notes  below  the 
highest  in  certain  registers  of  a combination. 
In  the  ‘(ledal-substitute’  of  Dawes  and  Ramsden 
this  is  reversed,  and  the  lowest  notes  can  tie 
made  to  predominate  over  the  other  notes  of  a 
left-hand  chord.  An  important  invention,  and 
curious  os  bringing  the  pianoforte  touch  to  a 
certain  extent  U(>on  the  harmonium  kcylioard, 
is  the  ‘double  touch,’  invented  by  an  English 
musician,  Augustus  L.  Tatnplin,  before  1855, 
and  introduced  systematically  in  the  famous 
harmoniums  of  M us  tel  of  Paris,  and  producing 
emphasised  or  strengthened  tones  by  a greater 
depression  of  the  key.  Another  important 
invention  of  the  greutest  delicacy  is  Mustel’s 
* pneumatic  balance ' ( French  Double  Expression) 
— valves  of  delicate  construction  acting  in  the 
wind  reservoir,  and  keeping  the  pressure  of  air 
in  it  practically  equal,  so  that  it  cannot  possibly 
be  overblown. 

Proceeding  now  to  the  structure  of  the  har- 
monium it  is  sufficient  to  notice  externally  the 
keyboard  and  treadles  as  prominent  features 
(see  Fig.  1).  The  latter  (a),  moved  by  the  feet 
of  the  player,  feed  the  bellows  (5);  the  air  is  by 
them  forced  up  the  wind-trunk  (y)  into  the  wind- 
chest  (*),  and  from  thence,  while  the  expression- 
stop  is  not  drawn,  into  the  reservoir  (/),  in  a 
continuous  and  equal  stream,  excess  in  which  is 
obviated  by  a discharge  (Millet  (e)  acting  as  a 
safety  valve,  liut  when  the  expression -stop  is 
drawn  and  the  expression-hole(/i)to  the  reservoir 
is  consequently  closed,  the  air  acts  directly  ujion 
the  vibrators  or  tongues  (m),  from  the  feeders 
(c).  The  entire  apparatus  for  the  wind  is 
covered  by  the  bellows-lioard  (£),  containing 
the  valves  (j)  that  admit  the  wind  to  the 
different  rows  of  vibrators  or  reed  coni(>artmeuts, 
as  the  stops  (<)  may  be  drawn.  Above  the 
bellows-lioard  is  the  4 pan  * (/),  sometimes  errone- 
ously called  thesound-hoard,  a board  of  graduated 
thickness  in  which  are  the  chaimels(n) — separate 
chamliers  of  air  to  each  vibrator,  determining, 
as  said  before,  the  different  timbres.  The  pro- 
(lortions  of  the  channels  and  size  of  the  pallet* 
holes  are  found  empirically.  The  air  within 
the  channels,  set  in  vibration  by  the  tongues, 
is  highly  compressed.  Sometimes,  to  gain 
space  ami  a different  quality,  the  channels  with 
their  tongues  are  placed  upright.  A stop  (<) 
being  drawn  and  a key  (y)  depressed,  wind 
is  admitted  by  the  action  to  the  tongue  or 
vibrator,  and  escapes  by  the  (tallet-hole  (o) 
— at  a comparatively  even  pressure  if  it 
comes  from  the  reservoir,  or  at  a varying 
pressure  if,  us  already  explained,  the  expres- 
sion-stop is  drawn  and  the  wind  comes  from 
the  feeders  direct. 
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AVo  givo  a cut  of  the  percussion  action  already 
alluded  to  (see  Fig.  'i).  Here  q is  the  key,  which 


the  hammer  and  assisted  to  move  at  the  moment 
the  wind  is  admitted. 

The  harmonium  has  a keyboard  of  five 
octaves  at  8-ft.  pitch.  The  boss  stops 
8iw.  it  range  up  to  and  include 
the  e on  the  first  line  of 
I the  treble  stave  ; and  the 
^ treble  stojw  range  from 


n 

\\  ' 

u 

i-''i  u 'i  •'  -i  f’n- 

1 

the  f upwards — twenty-nine  and  thirty- 
two  notes  respectively.  In  an  ordinary 
harmonium  the  registers  or  rows  of 
vibrators  are  four  in  number,  divided, 
as  just  stated,  into  bass  and  treble,  and 
again  into  front  and  back  organs  as  they 
are  technically  called.  The  front  organ 
has  the  foundation  and  fuller  toned 
stops,  the  hack  organ  the  imitation  and 
more  reedy  stojw*.  Thus,  adding  the 
French  names  a a they  are  frequently  to 
be  met  with — 

Front.  No.  1.  Diapason  bass  and 
Diapason  treble — Cor  Anglais  and  FUUt. 
8-ft.  pitch. 

No.  2.  Bourdon  bass  and  Double 
Diapason  treble — Bourdon  and  ClarineUe . 
16- ft.  pitch. 

Back.  No.  3.  Clarion  bass  and  Prin- 
cijwil  treble — Clarion  and  Fifre.  4 -ft. 
pitch. 

No.  4.  Bassoon  bass  and  Oboe  treble — 
Basson  and  JJautbois.  8-ft.  pitch. 

M.  Mustel  retains  this  arrangement 
of  the  foundation  stops  in  all  har- 
moniums. (See  Mustel.)  In  the  largo 
Mustel  instruments  other  stoj«  of  great 
beauty  arc  added,  the  indisputable  intro- 
duction of  their  ingenious  maker — 

Warps  Eolienne.  Bass.  2 -ft.  pitch. 
Two  ranks  of  vibrators,  out  of  tune,  the 
one  a beat  sharp,  the  other  a beat  fiat,  produc- 
ing a tremulous  effect. 

Musette.  Treble.  16-ft.  pitch.  Nasal  quality. 
Voix  Celeste.  Treble.  16-ft.  pitch.  Two 
ranks  with  soft  quality. 

Baryton.  Treble.  32-ft.  pitch.  Nasal  quality 
like  the  Musette , but  broader. 

Tlio  1 full  organ  ’ (grand  jeu)  is  a drawstop 
giving  instantly  the  full  power  of  the  harmonium 
without  the  out-of-tune  ranks.  The 4 percussion  * 
has  to  do  with  the  diapason  only,  and  not  with 
nil  four  rows,  as  originally  applied  by  Martin. 
Two  mechanical  stops— -the  Tremolo , which  sets 
the  wind  in  motion  before  it  reaches  the  vibra- 
tors, and  the  Sourdine , which  shuts  off  a portion 
of  the  wind  that  would  reach  them,  may  be 
regarded  now  as  discarded  in  all  harmoniums 
of  good  manufacture.  The  Swell  (rteit)  is 
like  the  Venetian  swell  in  the  organ.  It  is 
usually  placed  over  the  back  organ,  and  is  con- 
trolled by  the  ‘ Pneumatic  Fortes,'  set  in  motion 
by  knee  pedals,  which  open  the  louvres  by  extra 
lever  (ft),  hammer  (r),  and  set-off  (d)  ; m is  the  pressure  of  wind  acting  upon  pneumatic  levers, 
reed,  which  by  this  arrangement  is  struck  by  , The  front  organ  in  foreign  harmoniums  is  usually 


Fig.  1. 


on  being  depressed  sends  down  a * plunger  ’ (a), 
which  acts  upon  a little  escapement  action,  with 
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subdued  by  a thin  board  the  under  surface  of 
which  is  covered  with  swansdown  or  other  soft 
material  ; this  is  replaced  in  England  by  a 
covering  of  brown  sheepskin  or  basil,  also  lined 
with  swansdown.  The  tongues  are  not  made 
of  ordinary  sheet  rolled  brass  ; but  of  a metal 
prepared  expressly,  and  with  some  secrecy.  The 
best  is  believed  to  lie  from  hammered  wire  re- 
duced by  continued  hammering  to  the  thickness 
required.  A broader  tongue  is  found  to  give  a 
bolder  tone,  but  sacrifices  quickness  of  speech  ; 
a narrower  tongue  is  shriller.  The  tongues  are 
bent  in  various  ways,  longitudinally  and  later* 
ally,  to  gain  sweetness,  but  the  speech  sutlers. 
Tuning  is  effected  by  scraping  near  the  shoulder 
to  flatten  the  tongue,  or  near  the  point  to  sharpen 
it.  The  air  pressure  somewhat  affects  the  tuning 
of  the  larger  vibrators,  but  it  is  a merit  in  the 
harmonium  that  it  alters  little  in  comparison 
with  the  pianoforte  or  flue- work  of  an  organ. 
Double  touch  is  produced  by  causing  the  back 
organ  to  speak  first,  and  is  divided  technically 
into  the  * upper  ’ and  ‘ deep  ' touches.  The  har- 
monium has  been  combined  in  construction  with 
the  pianoforte  by  Debain  and  other  makers.  The 
timbres  and  nature  of  the  two  instruments  are 
so  dissimilar,  not  to  say  antagonistic,  that  no 
real  benefit  is  to  bo  gained  by  yoking  them 
together.  A.  J.  H. 

HARMONY.  The  practice  of  combining 
sounds  of  different  pitch,  which  is  cal  hi  1 Har- 
mony, belongs  exclusively  to  the  music  of  the 
most  civilised  nations  of  modern  times.  It  seems 
to  bo  sufficiently  proved  that  the  ancient  (Jreeks, 
though  they  knew  the  combinations  which  we 
call  chorda,  and  categorised  them,  did  not  make 
use  of  them  in  musical  performance.  This  reti- 
cence probably  arose  from  the  nature  of  their 
scales,  which  were  well  adapted  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  effective  resources  of  melody,  but 
were  evidently  inadequate  for  the  {imposes  of 
harmony.  In  looking  back  over  the  history  of 
music  it  becomes  clear  that  a scale  adapted  for 
any  kind  of  elalmration  of  harmony  could  only 
!>e  arrived  at  by  centuries  of  labour  and  thought. 
In  the  search  after  such  a scale  experiment  has 
succeeded  experiment,  those  which  were  success- 
ful serving  as  the  basis  for  further  experiments 
by  fresh  generations  of  musicians  till  the  scale 
we  now'  use  was  arrived  at.  The  ecclesiastical 
scales,  out  of  which  our  modern  system  was 
gradually  developed,  were  the  descendants  of 
the  Greek  scales,  and  like  them  only  adapted  for 
melody,  which  in  the  dark  ages  was  of  a suffi- 
ciently rude  description.  The  people's  songs  of 
various  nations  also  indicate  characteristic  scales, 
but  these  were  equally  unfit  for  purposes  of 
combination,  unless  it  were  with  a drone  bass, 
which  must  have  lieen  a very  early  discovery.  In 
I*>int  of  fact  the  drone  Iwuss  can  hardly  be  taken 
as  representing  any  idea  of  harmony  proper  ; 
it  is  very  likely  that  it  originated  in  the  instru- 
ments of  percussion  or  any  other  form  of  noise  - 
VOL.  II 


making  invention  which  served  to  mark  the 
rhythms  or  divisions  in  dancing  or  singing  ; and 
as  this  w'ould  in  most  cases  (especially  in  barbar- 
ous ages)  be  only  one  note,  related  at  whatever 
pitch  the  melody  might  lie,  the  idea  of  using  a 
continuous  note  in  place  of  a rhythmic  one 
w'ould  seein  naturally  to  follow  ; but  this  does 
not  necessarily  imply  a feeling  for  harmony, 
though  the  principle  had  certain  issues  in  the 
development  of  harmonic  combinations,  which 
w’ill  presently  be  noticed.  It  would  be  impossible 
toenter  here  into  the  question  of  the  construction 
and  gradual  modification  of  the  scales.  It  must 
suffice  to  point  out  that  the  ecclesiastical  scales 
are  tolerably  well  represented  by  the  w'hite  notes 
of  our  keyed  instruments,  the  different  ones 
commencing  upon  each  white  note  successively. 
In  these  scales  there  were  only  two  which  had  a 
leading  note  or  major  seventh  from  the  tonic. 
Of  these  the  one  beginning  on  F (the  ecclesiastical 
Lydian)  was  vitiated  by  having  an  augmented 
fourth  from  the  Tonic,  and  the  one  commencing 
on  C (the  ecclesiastical  Ionic,  or  Greek  Lydian) 
was  looked  upon  with  disfavour  as  the  1 modus 
lascivus.’  These  circumstances  affected  very 
materially  the  early  ideas  of  harmony  ; and  it 
will  l>e  seen  that,  conversely,  the  gradual  grow'th 
of  the  perception  of  harmonic  relations  modified 
these  ecclesiastical  scales  by  very  slow  degrees, 
by  the  introduction  of  accidentals,  so  that  the 
various  males  were  by  degrees  fused  into  our 
modem  major  and  minor  scales. 

The  earliest  attempts  at  harmony  of  which 
there  are  any  examples  or  any  description,  was 
the  Diaphony  or  Organum  which  is  descrilied 
by  Hucbald,  a Flemish  monk  of  the  I Oth 
century,  in  a liook  called  Enchiridion  Musieae, 
These  consist  for  the  most  jart  of  successions 
of  fourths  or  fifths,  and  octaves.  Burney  gives 
an  example  from  the  work,  and  translates  it  as 
follows : — 


ii  jv»  - trl*  noiiip  • I - Ur  - no*  « fl  • 11  • tu. 


The  practice  of  adding  extra  {arts  to  a Canto 
fermo  at  the  distance  of  a fourth  or  fifth,  with 
an  octave  to  make  it  complete,  seems  to  have 
been  common  for  some  time,  and  was  expressed 
by  such  terms  as  ‘ dintessaronare,'  or  in  French 
‘ quintoier.'  This,  however,  was  not  the  only 
style  of  combination  known  to  Hucbald,  for  in 
another  example  which  consists  chiefly  of  suc- 
cessions of  fifths  and  octaves  the  parallelism  is 
interrupted  at  the  close,  and  the  last,  chord  but 
one  contains  a major  sixth.  Further  than  this, 
Burney  gives  an  example  in  which  the  influence 
of  a drone  baas  or  holding  note  is  apjarent, 
whereby  the  origin  of  {massing  notes  is  indi- 
cated, as  will  be  observed  in  the  use  of  a 
ninth  transitionally  between  the  combinations 
of  the  octave  and  the  tenth  in  the  following 
example  at  * — 
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Te  ha  • ml  - 1m  1*  • mu  • 1L 


The  use  of  tenths  in  this  example  is  remarkable, 
ami  evidently  unusual,  for  Guido  of  Arezzo,  who 
lived  full  a century  later,  speaks  of  the  4sym- 
pliouia  vocum  ' in  his  Antiphonarium,  and  men- 
tions only  fourths,  fifths,  and  octaves.  This 
might  be  through  Hucbald  s notions  of  com- 
bination being  more  vague  than  those  of  Guido, 
and  his  attempts  at  harmony  more  experimental ; 
for,  as  far  09  can  be  gathered  from  the  documents, 
the  time  which  elapsed  between  them  was  a 
period  of  gradual  realisation  of  the  qualities  of 
intervals,  and  not  of  progress  towards  the  use  of 
fresh  ones.  Guido's  description  of  the  Org&num 
is  essentially  the  same  as  the  succession  of  fourths 
and  fifths  given  by  Hucb&ld  ; he  does  not,  how- 
ever, consider  it  very  satisfactory,  and  gives  an 
example  of  what  was  more  musical  according  to 
his  notions ; but  as  this  is  not  in  any  degree 
superior  to  the  second  example  quoted  from 
Hucb&ld  above,  it  is  clear  that  Guido’s  views 
on  the  subject  of  Harmony  do  not  demand 
lengthy  consideration  here.  [See  Dl APHONIA.] 
It  is  only  uecessary  to  poiufc  out  that  he  j 
seems  to  have  more  defined  notions  as  to  what  , 
is  desirable  and  what  not,  and  ho  is  remarkable 
also  for  having  proposed  a definition  of  Har- 
mony in  his  Antiphonarium  in  the  following 
terms — ‘ Armonia  cat  diversarum  vocum  apta 
coadunatio.’ 

The  Diaphony  or  Org&num  above  described 
was  succeeded,  perhaps  about  Guido’s  time,  by 
the  more  elal>orate  system  called  Discantus. 
This  consisted  at  first  of  manipulation  of  two 
diirerent  tunes  so  as  to  make  them  tolerably 
endurable  when  sung  together.  Helmholtz  sug- 
gests that  * such  examples  could  scarcely  have 
been  intended  for  more  than  musical  tricks  to 
amuse  social  meetings.  It  was  a new  and 
amusing  discovery  that  two  totally  indejiendent 
melodies  might  be  sung  together  and  yet  sound 
well/  The  principle  was,  however,  early  adopted 
for  ecclesiastical  purposes,  and  is  described  under 
the  name  Discautus  by  Franco  of  Cologne, 
who  lived  but  little  after  Guido  in  the  11th 
century.  From  this  Discantus  sprang  counter- 
point and  that  whole  genus  of  polyphonic  music, 
which  was  developed  to  such  a high  pitch  of 
perfection  between  the  14th  and  the  17th 
centuries  ; a period  in  which  the  minds  of  suc- 
cessive generations  of  musicians  were  becoming 
unconsciously  habituated  to  harmonic  combina- 
tions of  greater  and  greater  complexity,  ready  for 
the  final  realisation  of  harmony  in  and  for  itself, 
which,  as  will  be  seen  presently,  appears  to  have 
been  achieved  about  the  year  1600.  Franco  of 
Cologne,  who,  as  above  stated,  describes  the  first 
forms  of  this  Discant,  is  also  somewhat  iu 
advance  of  Guido  in  his  views  of  harmony.  He 
classifies  concords  into  perfect,  middle,  and 


imperfect  consonances,  the  first  being  the  octaves, 
the  second  the  fourths  and  fifths,  and  the  third 
the  major  and  minor  thirds.  He  puts  the  sixths 
among  the  discords,  but  admits  of  their  use  in 
Discant  as  less  disagreeable  than  flat  seconds  or 
sharp  fourths,  fifths,  and  sevenths.  He  is  also 
remarkable  for  giving  the  first  indication  of  a 
revulsion  of  feeling  against  the  system  of  4 Or- 
ganising’ in  fifths  and  fourths,  and  a tendency 
towards  the  modern  dogma  against  consecutive 
fifths  and  octaves,  os  he  says  that  it  is  best  to 
mix  imperfect  concords  with  perfect  concords 
instead  of  having  successions  of  imperfect  or 
perfect.  [Sec  Distant.] 

It  is  unfortunate  that  there  is  a deficiency  of 
examples  of  the  secular  music  of  these  early 
times,  as  it  must  inevitably  have  been  among 
the  unsophisticated  geniuses  of  the  laity  that  the 
most  daring  experiments  at  innovation  were 
made ; and  it  would  be  very  interesting  to  trace 
the  process  of  selection  w hich  must  have  uncon- 
sciously played  an  important  part  in  the  survival 
of  what  was  fit  in  these  exj>eriments,  and  the 
non-survival  of  what  was  unfit.  An  indication 
of  this  progress  is  given  in  a work  by  Marchetto 
of  Padua,  who  lived  in  the  13th  century,  in 
which  it  appears  that  secular  music  was  much 
cultivated  in  Italy  in  his  time,  and  examples  of 
the  chromatic  progressions  which  w’ere  used  are 
given  ; as  for  instance — 


Marchetto  speaks  also  of  the  resolutions  of  Dis- 
cords, among  which  he  classes  fourths,  and 
explains  that  the  part  which  offends  the  ear  l»y 
one  of  these  discords  must  make  amends  l>y 
]>assing  to  a concord,  while  the  other  part  stands 
still.  This  classification  of  the  fourth  among 
discords,  which  hero  apjwars  for  the  first  time, 
marks  a decided  advance  in  refinement  of  feeling 
for  harmony,  and  a boldness  in  accepting  that 
feeling  as  a guide  in  preference  to  theory.  As 
far  as  the  ratios  of  the  vibrational  numbers  of 
the  limiting  sounds  are  concerned,  the  fourth 
stands  next  to  the  fifth  in  excellence,  and  above 
the  third  ; and  theoretically  this  was  all  that 
the  mediaeval  musicians  had  to  guide  them. 
Hut  they  were  instinctively  choosing  those  con- 
sonances which  are  represented  in  the  comjKmnd 
tone  of  the  lower  note,  that  is  in  the  series  of 
harmonics  of  which  it  is  the  prime  tone,  or 
‘generator,’  and  among  these  the  fourth  does  not 
occur  ; and  they  had  not  yet  learnt  to  feel  the 
significance  of  inversions  of  given  intervals ; and 
therefore  the  development  of  their  perception  of 
harmonics,  dealing  as  yet  only  with  combinations 
of  two  different  notes  at  a time,  would  lead  them 
to  reject  the  fourth,  and  put  it  in  the  category  of 
discordant  intervals,  in  which  it  lias  ever  since 
remained  as  far  as  contrapuntal  music  is  con- 
cerned, while  even  in  harmonic  music  it  cannot 
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be  said  to  be  at  all  on  an  equality  with  other 
consonances. 

The  next  writer  ou  music  of  any  prominent 
importance  after  Marchetto  was  Jean  de  Muris, 
who  lived  in  the  14th  century.  In  his  ‘Ars 
Coutrapuncti  ’ he  systematises  concords,  as  the 
previous  writers  had  done,  into  jwrfect  and  im- 
perfect ; but  his  distribution  is  different  from 
Franco’s,  and  indicates  advance.  He  calls  the 
octave  and  the  fifth  the  perfect,  and  the  major 
and  minor  thirds  and  major  sixths  the  imperfect 
concords.  The  minor  sixth  he  still  excludes. 
Similarly  to  Franco  he  gives  directions  for  inter- 
mingling the  jierfectand  imperfect  concords,  and 
further  states  that  jiarts  should  not  ascend  or 
descend  in  perfect  concords,  but  that  they  may 
in  imperfect.  It  is  clear  that  individual  caprice 
was  playing  a considerable  |»art  in  the  develop- 
ment of  musical  resources  in  de  Muria's  time,  as 
he  sfieaks  with  great  bitterness  of  extein]>ore  des* 
•canters.  He  says  of  this  new  mode  of  descanting, 
in  which  they  professed  to  use  new  consonances, 

‘ 0 inagnus  abusus,  niagna  ruditas,  luagna  bes- 
tialitas,  ut  asiuus  sumatur  pro  hoiuiue,  capra  pro 
leone,’  and  so  on,  concluding,  ‘sic  enim  concor- 
diae  confunduntur  cum  discordiis  lit  nullatenus 
uua  distinguatur  ab  alia.’  Such  wildness  may 
be  aggravating  to  a theorist,  but  in  early  stages 
of  art  it  must  be  looked  upon  with  satisfaction 
by  the  student  who  sees  therein  the  elements  of 
progress.  Fortunately,  after  de  Muris’s  time, 
original  examples  begin  to  multiply,  and  it 
becomes  less  necessary  to  refer  to  reporters  for 
evidence,  as  the  facts  remain  to  s|>eak  for 
themselves.  Kicscwettor  gives  an  example  of 
four-part  counterpoint  by  Dufay,  a Netherlander, 
who  was  born  before  1400.  This  is  supposed  to 
be  the  earliest  example  of  its  kind  extant,  and 
is  a very  considerable  advance  on  anything  of 
which  there  is  auy  previous  account  or  existing 
examples,  as  there  appears  in  it  a frequent  use 
of  what  we  call  the  complete  common  chord 
with  the  third  in  it,  and  also  its  first  inversion  ; 
and  in  technical  construction  especially  it  shows 
great  advance  iu  comparison  with  previous 
examples,  and  approaches  much  nearer  to  wlmt 
we  should  call  real  music.  It  requires  to  be 
noted,  moreover,  that  this  improvement  in  tech- 
nical construction  is  the  most  striking  feature  of 
the  progress  of  music  in  the  next  two  centuries, 
rather  than  auy  largo  extension  of  the  actual 
harmonic  combinations. 

The  works  of  Okcghem,  who  lived  in  the  next 
century  to  Dufay,  do  not  seem  to  present  much 
that  is  worthy  of  remark  as  coinj>ared  with  him. 
He  occasionally  uses  suspended  discords  in  chords 
of  more  than  two  parts,  as — 


A 


from  a canon  quoted  by  Burney  ; but  discords  are 
■of  rare  occurrence  in  his  works,  as  they  are  also 


in  those  of  his  great  pupil  Joaquin  des  Pres.  For 
instance,  in  the  first  part  of  the  ‘Stabat  Mater'  by 
the  latter  (in  the  HaeeoUa  General c dellc  Ope  re 
citmirhe,  edited  by  Choron),  there  are  only  ten 
examples  of  such  discords  in  the  whole  eighty- 
eight  bars,  and  it  is  probable  that  this  was  a 
liberal  supply  lor  the  time  when  it  was  written. 

Ambros  says  that  Josquin  was  the  first  to  use 
accidentals  to  indicate  the  modifications  of  notes, 
which  we  are  tolerably  certain  must  have  been 
modified  according  to  fixed  rules  before  his  time 
without  actual  indication  in  the  copies.  Jos- 
quin certainly  mode  use  of  them  also  to  obtain 
effects  which  could  not  have  been  derived  from 
the  ordinary  principles  of  rendering  the  music, 
and  thus  took  an  iin}>ortaiit  step  in  the  direction 
of  assimilating  the  ecclesiastical  scales  in  the 
manner  which  gradually  resulted  in  the  musical 
system  we  now  use.  A remarkable  instance  of 
this  is  his  uso  more  than  once  of  a concluding 
chord  with  a major  third  in  it,  the  major  third 
being  indicated  by  an  accidental.  Prior  to  him 
the  concluding  chord  had  contained  only  a bare 
fifth  at  most,  and  of  this  there  are  examples  in 
his  works  also,  as — 


from  the  Rcnedictus  of  the  Mass  * Faysans  re- 
grets’quoted  by  Burney  (ii.  500) — in  which  pro- 
gression the  use  of  the  Efr  is  worthy  of  notice  ; 
but  his  use  of  the  major  third  shows  a remarkable 
advance,  e»|»ecially  iu  the  direction  of  feeling  for 
tonality,  which  is  one  of  the  essential  features  of 
modern  music. 

This  use  of  the  major  third  in  the  final  chord 
of  a piece  in  a minor  key  (the  ‘Tierce  de  Picard  ie’) 
became  at  a later  time  almost  universal,  the  only 
alternative  being  a bare  fifth,  as  iu  the  last 
example ; and  the  practice  was  continued  far  on 
into  modern  music  ; as  by  Bach  and  Handel,  in 
the  former  of  whose  works  it  is  very  common 
even  in  instrumental  music.  And  still  later  we 
find  it  in  Mozart,  as  at  the  end  of  the  4 Quam 
olim  Abrahae  ’ in  the  Requiem  Mass.  On  the 
other  hand,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Chorus 
‘ Dies  Irae  ’ of  the  same  moss  the  final  chord 
appears,  as  far  as  the  voices  are  concerned,  with 
only  a fifth  in  it,  as  in  the  example  from  Josquiu 
above.  However  with  comjiosers  of  the  harmonic 
period  such  as  these  it  has  not  been  at  all  a 
recognised  rule  to  avoid  the  minor  third  iu  the 
final  chord,  its  employment  or  avoidance  being 
rather  the  result  of  characteristic  qualities  of 
the  piece  which  it  concludes.  But  with  coni- 
]K>sers  of  the  prcharmonic  period  it  was  clearly 
a rule  ; and  its  origin  depended  on  the  same 
feeling  os  that  which  caused  them  to  put  the 
fourth  in  the  category  of  the  discords  ; for  like 
the  fourth,  the  minor  third  docs  not  exist  as  a 
part  of  the  conqiound  toue  of  the  lower  note, 
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and  its  quality  is  veiled  and  undefined  ; and  it 
was  not  till  a totally  new  way  of  looking  at 
music  came  into  force  that  it  could  stand  on  its 
own  basis  as  final  ; for  among  other  considera- 
tions, the  very  vagueness  of  tonality  which 
characterised  the  old  polyphonic  school  neces- 
sitated absolute  freedom  from  anything  ap- 
proaching to  ambiguity  or  vagueness  in  the 
concluding  combination  of  sounds.  In  modern 
music  the  passage  preceding  the  final  cadence  is 
likely  to  lie  all  so  consistently  and  clearly  in 
one  key,  that  the  conclusion  could  hardly  sutler 
in  definition  by  the  use  of  the  veiled  third  ; but 
if  the  following  beautiful  (Massage  from  the  con- 
clusion of  .losquiu's  * Deploration  de  Jehan 
Okeiiheim ' be  attempted  with  a minor  third 
instead  of  his  major  third  for  the  conclusion, 
the  truth  of  these  views  will  l>e  more  strongly 
felt  than  after  any  possible  argument : — 


A • - - 


HHi  A men. 


III  this  case  it  is  quite  clear  that  a minor 
third  would  not  seem  like  any  conclusion  at 
all  ; even  the  Isire  fifth  would  lie  better,  since 
at  least  the  harmonic  major  third  of  the  three 
A’s  would  sound  unembarrassed  by  a con- 
tiguous semitone,  for  each  of  the  A's  in  the 
chord  would  have  a tolerably  strong  har- 
monic C$,  with  which  the  presence  of  a Cg 
would  conflict.  But  the  major  third  has  in 
this  place  a remarkable  finality,  without 
which  the  preceding  progressions,  so  entirely 
alien  to  modern  theories  of  tonality,  would 
be  incomplete,  and,  as  it  were,  wanting  a 
boundary-line  to  define  them. 

This  vagueness  of  tonality,  as  it  is  called, 
which  is  so  happily  exemplified  in  the  above 
exam [>le,  especially  in  the  ‘ Amen/  is  one  of  the 
strongest  points  of  external  difference  between 
the  mediaeval  and  modern  musical  systems.  The 
vagueness  is  to  a great  extent  owing  to  the  c<n« 
Htruction  of  the  ecclesiastical  scab's,  which  gives 
rise  to  such  peculiarities  as  the  use  of  a common 
chord  on  the  minor  seventh  of  the  key,  ns  in  the 
following  example  from  Byrds  Anthem,  4 How 
thine  car/  where  at*  there  is  a common  chord 
on  K?  in  a passage  which  in  other  respects  is  all 
in  the  key  of  F major. 


But  the  actual  and  vital  difference  between 
the  two  systems  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  old 
musicians  regarded  music  as  it  were  horizontally, 
whereas  the  moderns  regard  it  perpendicularly. 
The  former  looked  upon  it  and  taught  it  in  the 
pense  of  combined  voice  parts,  the  harmonic 
result  of  which  was  more  or  less  a matter  of 
inference  ; hut  the  latter  regard  the  series  of 
harmonies  as  primary,  and  base  whole  movement* 
u|»on  their  interdependent  connection,  obtaining 
unity  chiefly  by  the  distribution  of  the  keys 
which  throws  those  harmonies  into  grou|w. 
In  the  entire  alwence  of  any  idea  of  such  prin- 
ciples of  const  ruction,  the  incduevalists  had  to 
seek  elsewhere  their  bond  of  connection,  and 
fonnd  it  in  Canonic  imitation,  or  Fugue,  though 
it  must  be  remembered  that  their  idea  of  Fugue 
was  not  of  the  elaborate  nature  denoted  by  the 
term  at  the  present  day.  As  an  example  of  this 
Canonic  form,  the  famous  secular  song,  ‘Sumer 
is  icumon  in/  will  serve  very  well  ; and  as  it  is 
printed  in  score  in  both  Burney’s  and  Haw  kins's 
Histories  and  in  this  Dictionary  (see  Sl'MKR 
is  itTMEN  IN),  it  will  lie  unnecessary  to  dwell 
npon  it  here,  since  its  harmonic  construction 
does  not  demand  s|*eeial  notice.  In  all  such 
devices  of  Canon  and  Fugue  the  great  early 
masters  were  proficients,  but  the  greatest  of 
them  were  not  merely  proficient  in  such  techni- 
calities, but  were  feeling  forward  towards  things 
which  were  of  greater  importance,  namely,  pure 
harmonic  effects.  This  is  noticeable  even  as  early 
as  Joaquin,  hut  by  Palestrina’s  time  it  becomes 
clear  and  indubitable.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
use  of  note  against  note  counterpoint,  which  so 
frequently  occurs  in  Palestrina’s  works,  brings 
forward  prominently  the  qualities  of  chords  ; 
and  on  the  other,  even  in  liis  polyphony  it  is 
not  uncommon  to  meet  with  passages  which 
are  as  clearly  founded  on  a simple  succession  of 
chords  as  anything  in  modern  music  could  Is*. 
Tims  the  following  example  from  the  motet, 

‘ Haec  dies  quam  lecit  Dominus  * — 
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is  simply  an  elaboration  of  the  progression — 


In  fact,  Palestrina’s  success  in  the  attempt  to 
revivify  Church  Music  lay  chiefly  in  the  recog- 
nition of  harmonic  principles  ; and  in  many 
cases  this  recognition  amounts  to  the  use  of 
simple  successions  of  chords  in  note  against 
note  counterpoint,  as  a contrast  to  the  portion 
of  the  work  which  is  polyphonic.  His  success 
also  de| tended  to  a great  degree  on  a very 
highly  developed  sense  for  qualities  of  tone  in 
chorda  arising  from  the  distribution  of  the 
notes  of  which  they  are  com]>osed.  He  uses 
discords  more  frequently  than  his  predecessors, 
l>ut  still  with  far  greater  reticence  than  a modern 
would  do  ; and  in  order  to  obtain  the  necessary 
e fleets  of  contrast,  he  uses  chorda  in  various 
jiositioiis,  such  os  give  a variety  of  qualities  of 
softness  or  roughness.  This  question,  which 
shows  to  what  a high  degree  of  perfection  the 
art  was  carried,  is  unfortunately  too  complicated 
to  be  discussed  here,  and  the  reader  must  be  re- 
ferred to  ]»art  ii.  chap.  xii.  of  Helmholtz’s  work 
ou  the  & 'ensations  of  Tone  as  a J'hysiofoyical 
Una  is  for  the  Theory  of  Music,  where  it  is  com- 
pletely investigated.  As  an  example  of  the 
freedom  with  which  accidentals  were  used  in 
secular  music  in  Palestrina's  time  may  lie  taken 
the  following  ]>assagcfroTna  madrigal  by  Cipriano 
Rore,  which  is  quoted  by  Burney  (/fist.  iii. 
319)  : — 


It  will  have  been  remarked  from  the  above 
survey  that  from  the  dawn  of  any  ideas  of  com- 
bination of  notes,  musicians  were  constantly 
accepting  fresh  facts  of  harmony.  First  perfect 
consonances,  then  imjK*rfect,  and  then  suspended 
discords,  which  amounted  to  the  delaying  of 
one  note  in  passing  from  one  concord  to  another  ; 
then  modifications  of  the  wales  were  made  by 
the  use  of  accidentals,  and  approaches  were  by 
that  means  made  towards  a scale  which  should 
admit  of  much  more  complex  harmonic  combina- 
tions. But  before  it  could  l>e  further  modified, 
it  was  necessary  that  a new  stand]>oint  should 
be  gained.  The  great  musicians  of  the  16th 
century  had  carried  the  art  to  as  high  a pitch 
of  perfection  in  the  pure  polyphonic  style  as 
seems  to  us  jiossible,  and  men  being  accustomed 
to  hear  in  their  works  the  chords  which  were 
the  result  of  their  polyphony  were  ready  for  the 
first  stejis  of  transition  front  that  style  to  the 


harmonic.  Palestrina,  the  hero  of  the  old 
order,  diet!  in  1592,  ami  in  1600  the  first 
modern  opera,  the  ‘ Euridice  * of  Giacomo  Peri, 
was  performed  at  Florence.  It  is  imi>ossible  to 
|»oiut  definitely  to  any  particular  time  and  say 
' Here  the  old  order  ended  and  the  new  began,’ 
for  in  point  of  fact  the  periods  overlap  one 
another.  A species  of  theatrical  performance 
accomjMiuicd  by  music  had  been  attempted 
long  before  this,  and  secular  music  had  long 
displayed  very  free  use  of  chromaticisms  similar 
to  the  modem  style  of  writing  ; and,  on  the 
other  hand,  line  examples  of  polyphony  may  be 
found  later  ; but  nevertheless  the  appearam-e 
of  this  ojieru  is  a very  good  typical  landmark, 
since  features  of  the  modem  school  are  so  clearly 
displayed  in  it,  such  as  arias  and  recitatives 
acconqjanicd  harmonically  after  the  modem 
manner ; moreover  in  these  the  harmonies  are 
indicated  by  figures,  which  is  a matter  of  con- 
siderable im{»ortance,  as  it  implies  a total  change 
of  position  relative  to  the  construction  of  the 
music.  As  long  as  harmony  was  the  accidental 
resultofthe  combination  of  different  melodies,  the 
idea  of  using  abbreviations  for  a factor  which  w as 
baldly  a recognised  part  of  the  effect  would  not 
have  occurred  to  any  one,  but  as  soon  as  harmony 
came  to  lie  recognised  as  a prominent  fact,  the 
use  of  signs  to  indicate  the  grouping  of  notes 
into  these  chords  would  naturally  suggest  itself, 
especially  as  in  the  infancy  of  these  views  the 
chords  were  of  a simple  description.  That  the 
system  of  figuring  a bass  was  afterwards  largely 
employed  iu  works  founded  exclusively  on  the  old 
theory  of  counterpoint  is  no  argument  against  this 
view,  os  no  one  can  fail  to  see  how  entirely  inade- 
quate the  figuring  is  to  supply  any  idea  whatever 
of  the  effects  of  contrapuntal  music.  With  Peri 
are  associated  the  names  of  Cavaliere,  Viadana, 
Caccini,  and  Monte verde.  To  Caccini  the  in- 
vention of  recitative  is  attributed,  to  Viadana 
that  of  the  ‘ basso  continue,’  and  to  Monteverde 
the  boldest  new  experiments  in  harmony  ; ami 
to  the  present  question  the  last  of  these  is  the 
most  important.  It  has  already  been  remarked 
that  during  the  previous  century  progress  hud 
been  rather  in  technical  expression  and  perfec- 
t ion  of  detail  than  in  new  harmonies.  Palestrina  a 
fame  does  not  rest  upon  elaborate  discords,  but 
upon  perfect  management  of  a limited  number  of 
different  combinations.  Monteverde  evidently 
abandoned  this  ideal  refinement,  and  sought  for 
harsher  and  more  violent  forms  of  contrast. 
Thus  in  a madrigal  4 Straccia  me  pur,’  quoted  in 
Burney’s  History  (iii.  239),  the  follow  ing  double 
suspensions  occur : — 


But  a far  more  important  innovation,  which 
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thercticcdbe  no  hesitation  in  attributing  to  him, 
as  he  was  j»ergnnully  blamed  for  it  by  the  dog- 
matists of  his  time,  was  the  use  of  the  minor 
seventh,  which  we  call  the  Dominant  seventh, 
without  prejiaration.  There  is  more  than  one 
example  of  tit  is  in  his  works,  but  one  which 
occurs  in  a madrigal,  ‘ Crudit  Amarilli,'  is  speci- 
ally remarkable,  as  it  is  preceded  by  a ninth 
used  evidently  as  a grace-note  in  a manner 
which  for  his  time  must  have  Iwen  very  daring. 
It  is  as  follows: — 


This  indei>endoiit  manner  of  using  the  Domi- 
nant seventh  shows  an  appreciation  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  relation  of  chords  through  a common 
tonic  : that  is  to  say,  the  connection  and  rela- 
tive importance  of  chords  founded  on  different 
root  notes  of  a scale  according  to  the  modern 
and  not  the  old  ecclesiastical  principle.  It  is 
true  that  tho  very  idea  of  roots  of  chords  did 
not  suggest  itself  as  a realisable  conception  till 
nearly  a century  later  ; but  as  is  usual  in  these 
cases,  artistic  instinct  was  feeling  its  way  slowly 
and  surely,  ami  scientific  demonstration  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  discovery  till  it  came 
ill  to  explain  the  results  when  it  was  all  ac- 
complished. The  development  of  this  principle 
is  the  most  important  fact  to  trace  in  this  period 
of  the  history  of  music.  Under  tho  ecclesiastical 
system  one  chord  was  not  more  imjior taut  than 
another,  and  the  very  existence  of  a Dominant 
seventh  according  to  the  modern  acceptation  of 
the  term  was  precluded  in  most  scales  by  the 
absoms:  of  a leading  note  which  would  give  the 
iudisjiensahlc  major  think  Thenoteiinmediately 
below  the  Tonic  was  almost  invariably  sharjKmed 
by  an  accidental  in  the  cadeucc  iu  spite  of  the 
prohibition  of  Pope  John  XXII.,  and  musicians 
were  thereby  gradually  realising  the  sense  of  the 
dominant  harmotiy  ; lmt  apart  from  the  cadence 
this  note  was  extremely  variable,  and  many 
chords  occur,  as  in  the  example  already  quoted 
from  Byrd,  which  could  not  occur  in  that  manner 
in  the  modern  scales,  where  the  Domiuaut  has 
always  a major  third.  Even  considerably  later 
than  the  period  at  present  under  consideration 
—as  in  Carissimi  and  his  con  tern  pomries,  who 
represent  very  distinctly  tho  first-  definite  har- 
monic period — the  habits  of  the  old  ecclesiastical 
style  reappear  in  the  use  of  notes  and  chords 
which  would  not  occur  in  tho  same  tonal  relations 
iu  modern  music  : and  the  o fleet  of  confusion 
which  result.)  is  all  the  more  remarkable  because 
they  had  lost  the  nobility  and  richness  which 
characterised  tho  last  and  greatest  period  of  the 
polyphonic  style.  The  deeply  ingrained  habits 


of  taking  the  chords  wherever  they  lay,  according 
to  the  old  teaching  of  Discant,  retarded  con- 
siderably the  recognition  of  tho  Dominant  and 
Tonic  os  the  two  poles  of  the  harmonic  circle  of 
the  key  ; but  Monteverde’s  use  of  the  seventh, 
above  quoted,  shows  a decided  approach  to  it. 
Moreover,  in  works  of  this  time  the  universality 
of  the  harmonic  Cadence  as  distinguished  from 
the  cadences  of  the  ecclesiastical  modes  becomes 
apparent.  The  ecclesiastical  cadences  were 
nominally  defined  by  the  progressions  of  the  in- 
dividual voices,  and  the  fact  of  their  collectively 
giving  the  ordinary  Dominant  Cadence  in  a large 
proportion  of  instances  was  not  the  result  of 
principle,  but  iu  jioint  of  fact  an  accident.  The 
modern  Dominant  Harmonic  Cadence  is  the 
passage  of  tho  mass  of  the  harmony  of  the  Domi- 
nant into  the  mass  of  the  Tonic,  and  defines  the 
key  absolutely  by  giving  successively  the  har- 
monies which  represent  the  compound  tone  of 
the  two  most  important  roots  iu  the  scale,  the 
most  important  of  all  coming  last. 

The  following  examples  will  serve  to  illustrate 
the  character  of  the  transition.  The  conclusion 
of  Palestrina's  Motet,  ‘O  bone  Jesu,’  is  as 
follows : — 


of  masses  of  harmony  with  a fundamental  bass, 
would  find  difficulty  in  recognising  any  parti- 
cular key  which  would  be  essential  to  a modern 
Cadence  : but  the  melodic  progressions  of  the 
voices  according  with  the  laws  of  Cadence  iu 
Piscant  are  from  that  jtoint  of  view  sufficient. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  following  conclusion 
of  a Cauxona  by  Prescobaldi,  which  must  have 
been  written  within  fifty  years  after  the  death 
of  Palestrina,  fully  illustrates  the  modern  idea, 
marking  first  the  Dominant  with  great  clear- 
ness, and  ] tossing  thence  firmly  to  the  chord  of 
the  Tonic  F : — 


It  is  clear  that  the  recognition  of  this  relation 
between  the  Dominant  and  Tonic  harmony  w as 
indispensable  to  the  perfect  establishment  of 
the  modern  system.  Composers  might  wake  to 
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the  appreciation  of  the  effects  of  various  chorda 
and  of  successions  of  full  chords  (as  in  the  fust 
chorus  of  Carissimi's  ‘Jonah  ’),  but  inasmuch  as 
the  Dominant  is  indispensable  for  thedefinition  of 
a key  (hence  called  4 der  herrachende  Ton  ’),  the 
principle  of  modulation,  which  is  the  moat  import- 
ant secondary  feature  of  modem  music,  could  not 
be  systematically  and  clearly  carried  out  till  that 
means  of  defining  the  transition  from  one  key  to 
another  had  been  attained.  Under  the  old  system 
there  was  practically  no  modulation.  The  im- 
pression of  change  of  key  is  not  unfrequently 
produced,  and  sustained  for  some  time  by  the 
very  scarceness  of  accidentals  ; since  a single 
accidental,  such  as  Fj  in  the  progress  of  a passage 
in  C,  is  enough  to  give  to  a modern  musician  the 
impression  of  change  to  G,  and  the  number  of 
chords  which  are  common  to  G and  C would 
sustain  the  illusion.  Sufficient  examples  have 
already  been  given  to  show  that  these  impressions 
are  illusory,  and  reference  may  l»e  made  further 
to  the  commencement  of  Palestrina's  ‘ Stabut 
Mater’  in  eight  parts,  and  his  Motet  ‘Hodie 
Christus  natus  est,' and  Gibbons’s  Madrigal  ‘Ah, 
dear  heart,’  which  will  also  further  show  that 
even  the  use  of  accidentals  was  not  the  fruit  of 
any  idea  of  modulation.  The  frequent  use  of  the 
perfect  Dominant  Cadence  or  ‘full  Close,’  must 
have  tended  to  accustom  composers  to  this  im- 
portant point  in  modern  harmony,  and  it  is 
inevitable  that  musicians  of  such  delicate  artistic 
sensibility  as  the  great  comjiosers  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  16th  century  should  have  approached 
nearer  and  nearer  to  a definite  feeling  for  tonality, 
otherwise  it  would  be  impossible  to  account  for 
the  strides  which  had  been  made  in  that  direction 
by  the  time  of  Carissimi.  For  in  his  works  the 
principle  of  tonality,  or  in  other  words  the  fact 
that  a piece  of  music  can  be  written  in  a certain 
key  and  can  pass  from  that  to  others  and  back, 
is  certainly  displayed,  though  the  succession  of 
these  keys  is  to  modern  ideas  irregular  and  their 
individuality  is  not  well  sustained,  owing  partly 
no  doubt  to  the  lingering  sense  of  a possible 
minor  third  to  the  Dominant 

The  supporters  of  the  new  kind  of  music  as 
opposed  to  the  old  poly  phonic  style  had  a great 
number  of  representative  composers  at  this  time, 
as  may  be  seen  from  the  examples  in  the  fourth 
volume  of  Burney’s  Ilistoi'y  ; and  among  them  a 
revolutionary  spirit  was  evidently  powerful,  which 
makes  them  more  important  as  innovators  than  as 
great  musicians.  The  discovery  of  harmony  seems 
to  have  acted  in  their  music  for  a time  unfavour- 
ably to  its  quality  which  is  immensely  inferior  to 
that  of  the  works  of  the  polyphonic  school  they 
were  supplanting.  Their  harmonic  successions 
are  poor,  and  often  disagreeable,  and  in  a large 
number  of  cases  purely  tentative.  The  tendency 
was  for  some  time  in  favour  of  the  development 
of  tunes,  to  which  the  new  conceptionsof  harmony 
supplied  a fresh  interest.  Tunes  in  the  first 
instance  haul  been  homophonic — that  is,  abso- 


lutely devoid  of  any  sense  of  relation  to  harmony  ; 
and  the  discovery  that  a new  and  varied 
character  could  be  given  to  melody  by  supplying 
a harmonic  basis  naturally  gave  impetus  to  its 
cultivation.  This  also  was  unfavourable  to  the 
development  of  a high  order  of  art,  and  it  w as 
only  by  the  re-establishment  of  polyphony  upon 
the  basis  of  harmony,  os  we  see  it  displayed  to 
perfection  in  the  works  of  Bach,  that  the  art 
could  regaiu  a lofty  standard  comparable  to  that 
of  Palestrina,  Lasso,  Byrd,  Gibbons,  and  the 
many  great  representatives  of  the  art  at  the 
end  of  the  16th  and  the  loginning  of  the  17th 
centuries.  In  point  of  fact  harmonic  music 
cannot  be  considered  apart  from  the  ports  or 
voices  of  which  it  is  composed.  It  consists  of 
an  alternation  of  discord  and  concord,  and  the 
passage  of  one  to  the  other  cannot  be  conceived 
except  through  the  progression  of  the  {tarts.  As 
has  been  j*>inted  out  with  respect  to  the  dis- 
covery of  harmonic  or  tonal  form  in  musical 
com|>osition  in  the  article  Fokm,  the  effect  of 
the  new  discovery  was  at  first  to  make  composers 
lose  sight  of  the  inqtortant  element  of  progression 
of  parts,  and  to  look  upon  harmony  as  pre- 
eminent ; consequently  the  progressions  of  parts 
in  the  works  of  the  middle  of  tho  17th  century 
seem  to  bo  dull  and  uninteresting.  Many  com- 
posers still  went  on  working  in  the  light  of  the 
old  system,  but  they  must  be  regarded  in  rela- 
tion to  that  system,  and  not  as  representatives 
of  the  new  ; it  was  only  when  men  strong  enough 
tocombine  the  principles  of  both  schools  appeared 
that  modern  music  sprang  into  full  vigour.  Tho 
way  was  prepared  for  the  two  great  masters  who 
were  to  achieve  this  at  the  loginning  of  the  18th 
century  by  the  constant  labours  and  experiments 
of  the  composers  of  the  17th.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  trace  the  appearance  of  fresh  har- 
monic material,  as  tho  composers  were  so  numer- 
ous, and  many  of  their  works,  especially  in  the 
early  period,  are  either  lost  or  unattainable.  But 
ill  surveying  thegeneral  aspect  of  the  works  which 
are  available,  a gradual  advance  is  to  be  remarked 
in  all  departments,  and  from  the  mass  of  experi- 
ments certain  facts  are  established.  Thus  clear- 
ness of  modulation  is  early  arrived  at  in  occasional 
instances;  for  example,  in  an  opera  called 
‘ Orontea ' by  Ccsti,  which  was  performed  at 
Venice  as  early  as  1649,  there  is  a sort  of  short 
Aria,  quoted  by  Burney  (iv.  67),  which  is  as 
clearly  defined  in  this  resect  as  any  work  of  the 
present  day  would  l>e.  It  commences  in  E minor, 
and  modulates  in  a jierfectly  natural  and  modem 
way  to  the  relative  major  G,  and  makes  a full 
close  in  that  key.  From  thence  it  proceeds  to 
A minor,  the  sulxlominaut  of  the  original  key, 
and  makes  another  full  close,  and  then,  just 
touching  G on  the  way,  it  passes  l»ack  to  E minor, 
and  closes  fully  in  that  key.  This  is  all  so  clear 
and  regular  according  to  modern  ideas  that  it 
is  difficult  to  realiso  that  Cesti  wrote  within 
half  a century  of  Palestrina,  and  of  tho  first 
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recognition  of  the  elements  of  modern  harmony 
by  Caccini,  Monteverde,  and  their  fellows.  The 
clearness  of  each  individual  modulation,  and  the 
way  in  which  the  different  keys  are  rendered 
distinct  from  one  another,  both  by  the  use  of 
appropriate  Dominant  harmony,  and  by  avoiding 
the  obscurity  which  results  from  the  introduction 
of  foreign  chords,  is  inqiort&nt  to  note,  as  it 
indicates  sostrongly  the  feelingfor  tonality  which 
by  constant  attention  aud  cultivation  culminated 
in  the  definite  principles  which  we  now  use.  That 
the  instance  was  tentative,  and  that  Cesti  was 
guided  by  feeling  and  not  rule,  is  sufficiently 
proved  by  the  fact  that  not  only  contemporary 
musicians,  but  successive  generations  up  to  the 
end  of  the  century,  and  even  later,  frequently 
fell  into  the  old  habits,  presenting  examples  of 
successions  of  harmony  which  are  obscure  and 
confused  in  key. 

It  is  not  possible  to  discover  precisely  when 
the  use  of  the  seventh  in  the  Dominant  Cadence 
came  into  vogue.  It  has  been  already  pointed  out 
that  Monteverde  hazarded  experimentally  the 
use  of  the  Dominant  seventh  without  preparation, 
but  nevertheless  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
used  with  any  obvious  frequency  by  musicians  in 
the  early  part  of  the  17th  century  ; but  by  the 
middle  and  latter  part  it  is  found  almost  as  a 
matter  of  course,  as  in  the  works  of  the  dis- 
tinguished French  instrumental  composers  Du- 
mont, Jacques  de  Chambonnieres,  and  Couperin. 
The  following  is  an  example  from  the  second  of 
these  : — 


which  shows  how  easily  it  might  have  been  in- 
troduced in  the  first  instance  as  a passing  note 
between  the  root  of  the  first  chord  and  the  third 
of  the  next,  and  its  true  significance  have  been 
seen  afterwards. 

This  use  of  the  seventh  in  the  Domiuant  chord 
in  the  Cadence  makes  the  whole  effect  of  the 
Cadence  softer  and  less  vigorous,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  defining  the  key  it  makes  the  Cadence 
as  strong  as  possible  ; and  this,  in  consideration 
of  the  great  latitude  of  modulation  and  the 
great  richness  and  variety  of  harmony  in  modern 
music,  becomes  of  great  iui|Mirtaucc.  It  does  this 
in  three  ways.  First,  by  simply  adding  another 
note  to  the  positive  representative  notes  of  the 
key  which  are  heard  in  the  Cadence,  in  which  in 
this  form  the  submediant  (as  A in  the  key  of  C) 
will  be  the  only  note  of  the  scale  which  will  not 
lie  heard.  Secondly,  by  giving  a very  complete 
representation  of  the  compound  tone  of  the  root- 
notes  as  con  tained  in  the  Diatonic  scale ; since  the 
seventh  harmonic,  though  not  absolutely  exact 


with  the  minor  seventh  which  is  used  in  harmony, 
is  so  near  that  they  can  hardly  be  distinguished 
from  ope  another,  as  is  admitted  by  Helmholtz. 
And  thirdly,  by  presenting  a kind  of  additional 
downward- tending  leadiug-note  to  the  third  in 
the  Tonic  chord,  to  which  it  thereby  directs  the 
more  attention.  In  relation  to  which  it  is  also 
to  be  noted  that  the  combination  of  leading  note 
and  Hubdoiuinant  is  decisive  as  regards  the  key, 
since  they  c&unot  occur  in  combination  with  the 
Dominant  os  an  essential  Diatonic  chord  ill 
any  other  key  than  that  which  the  Cadence 
indicates.  The  softness  w hich  characterises  this 
font!  of  the  Cadence  has  led  to  its  avoidance 
in  a noticeable  degree  in  many  great  works, 
notwithstanding  its  defining  projterties — as  in 
both  the  first  and  last  movements  of  Beethoven's 
C minor  Symphony,  the  first  movement  of  his 
Symphony  in  A,  and  the  Scherzo  of  the  Ninth 
Symphony.  In  such  cases  the  definition  of  key 
is  obtained  by  other  means,  as  for  example  in  the 
last  movement  of  the  C minor  Symphony  by  the 
remarkable  reiteration  both  of  the  simple  con- 
cordant cadence  and  of  the  Tonic  chord.  In  the 
first  movement  of  the  A Symphony  and  the 
Scherzo  of  the  Ninth,  the  note  which  represents 
the  seventh,  although  omitted  iu  the  actual 
harmony  of  the  Cadence,  ap|>ears  elsewhere  in 
the  jiassage  preceding.  In  resjiect  of  definition 
of  key  it  will  be  apposite  here  to  notice  another 
form  of  Cadence,  namely  that  commonly  called 
Plagal,  in  which  the  chord  of  the  subdom inant  (as 
F in  the  key  of  C)  precedes  the  final  Tonic  chord. 
This  Cadence  is  chiefly  associated  with  ecclesi- 
astical music,  to  which  it  was  more  appropriate 
than  it  is  in  more  elaliorate  modern  music.  On 
the  one  hand  it  avoided  the  difficulty  of  the 
Dominant  chord  which  resulted  from  the  nature 
of  most  of  the  ecclesiastical  scales,  while  its  want 
of  capacity  for  enforcing  the  key  was  less  observ- 
able iu  relation  to  the  simpler  harmonics  and 
absence  of  modulation  of  the  older  style.  This 
deficiency  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  chord  of 
the  Subdominant  already  contains  the  Tonic  to 
which  it  is  finally  to  pass,  and  its  compound  tone 
which  also  contains  it  does  not  represent  a 
(tosition  so  completely  in  the  opposite  phase  to 
the  Tonic  os  the  Dominant  does  ; whence  the 
progression  is  not  strongly  characteristic.  It 
also  omits  the  characteristic  progression  of  the 
leading  note  up  to  the  Tonic,  and  does  not  re- 
present so  many  positive  notes  of  the  scale  as  the 
Dominant  Cadence.  For  these  various  reasons, 
though  not  totally  tuinished  from  modern  music, 
it  is  rare,  and  when  used  ap|teurs  more  as  sup- 
plementary to  the  Dominant  Cadence,  and  serving 
to  enforce  the  Tonic  note,  than  as  standing  on  its 
own  basis.  Moreover,  as  supplementary  to  the 
Dominant  Cadence  it  offers  the  advantage  of 
giving  the  extra  note  in  the  scale  which,  os  has 
been  remarked,  is  almost  inevitably  omitted  in 
the  Dominaut  Cadence.  Hence  an  extended 
type  of  Cadence  is  given  by  some  theorists  as  the 
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moat  •complete,  which,  as  it  were,  combines  the 
properties  of  the  two  Cadences  in  this  form — 


In  this  the  subdomiiiant  chon l of  the  weaker 
Cadence  comes  first,  and  a chord  of  6-4,  as  it  is 
called,  is  inserted  to  connect  it  with  the  Domi- 
nant chord  (os  otherwise  they  would  have  no 
notes  in  common,  and  the  connection  between 
them  harmonically  would  not  be  ostensible),  and 
theu  the  Dominant  chord  josses  into  the  Tome 
after  the  usual  fashion.  Other  methods  of  joining 
the  Subdominant  chord  to  the  Dominant  chord 
are  plentifully  scattered  in  musical  works,  as  for 
instance  the  use  of  a susj  tended  fourth  in  the 
place  of  the  6-4  ; but  as  a type  the  above  answers 
very  well,  and  it  must  not  be  taken  as  more 
than  a type,  since  a hare  theoretical  fact  in  such 
a form  is  not  music,  but  only  lifeless  theory.  As 
an  example  of  the  theory  vitalised  in  a modern 
form  may  be  given  the  conclusion  of  Schumanns 
Toccata  in  C lor  pianoforte  (op.  7),  as  follows  : — 


In  this  the  weak  progression  of  the  6-4  is  happily 
obviated  by  connecting  the  SuUlominant  and 
Dominant  chords  by  the  minor  thin!  of  the  former 
becomiugthe  minor  ninthof  the  latter ; and  at  the 
same  time  the  novelty  of  usingthisinversion  of  the 
Dominant  minor  ninth  as  the  jicmiltimatc  chord, 
and  its  having  also  a slight  ilavour  of  the  old 
plagal  Cadence,  gives  an  additional  vitality  and 
interest  to  the  whole.  Composers  of  the  early 
harmonic  period  also  saw  the  necessity  of  putting 
recognised  facta  in  some  form  which  presented 
novelty  and  individuality,  and  theireffortsin  that 
direction  will  be  shortly  taken  notice  of.  Mean- 
while, it  must  be  observed  that  the  discovery 
of  the  harmonic  Cadence  as  a means  of  taking 
breath  or  expressing  a conclusion  of  a phrase 
and  binding  it  into  a definite  thought,  affected 
music  for  a time  unfavourably  in  respect  of  its 
continuity  and  breadth.  In  Polyphonic  times, 
if  it  was  desirable  to  make  a break  ill  the  pro- 
gress of  a movement,  the  composers  had  to  devise 
their  own  means  to  that  end,  and  consequently 
a great  variety  is  observed  in  the  devices  used 
for  that  purjtose,  which  being  individual  and 
various  have  most  of  the  elements  of  vitality  in 
them.  But  the  harmonic  Cadence  became  every- 
body’s property  ; and  whenever  a com | Kiser's 
ideas  failed  him  or  his  imagination  liecame 
feeble,  he  helped  himself  out  by  using  the 
Cadence  as  a full  stop  and  beginning  again  ; 


a proceeding  which  conveys  to  the  mind  of  a 
cultivated  modern  musician  a feeling  of  Weakness 
and  inconsequence,  w hich  the  softness  and  refine- 
ment of  style  ami  a certain  sense  of  languor  in 
the  works  of  the  early  Italian  masters  rather 
tend  to  aggravate.  Thus  in  the  first  j»art  of 
Carissimis  Cantata  ‘Deli  contentatevi,'  which 
is  only  seventy-four  bars  in  length,  there  are  no 
less  than  ten  perfect  Dominant  Cadences  with 
the  chords  in  their  first  positions,  besides  inter- 
rupted Cadences  and  imjierfect  Cadences  such 
as  are  sometimes  called  half-closes.  This  is,  no 
doubt,  rather  an  excessive  instance,  but  it  serves 
to  illustrate  the  ©fleet  which  the  discovery  of 
the  Cadence  had  on  music  ; and  its  effect  ou 
English  ecclesiastical  music  of  a slightly  later 
jtcriod,  as  for  instance  in  the  works  of  Rogers, 
will  be  re?nemt»ered  by  musicians  acquainted 
with  that  branch  of  the  art  as  a proof  that  the 
case  is  not  over-stated.  It  was,  no  doubt,  neces- 
sary for  the  development  of  Form  in  musical 
works  that  this  phase  should  l>c  gone  through, 
and  the  part  it  played  in  that  development  is 
considered  under  that  head,  and  therefore  must 
not  be  further  dwelt  ujkhi  here.  The  use  of 
imperfect  ami  interrupted  Cadences,  as  above 
alluded  to,  up|K‘ars  in  works  early  in  the  17th 
century,  being  used  relatively  to  jKifect  Cadences 
as  commas  and  semicolons  are  used  in  literature 
in  relation  to  full  stops.  The  form  of  the  im- 
jierfect  Cadence  or  half-close  is  generally  a pro- 
gression towards  a jiausc  on  the  Dominant  of 
the  key.  The  two  following  examples  from 
Carissimi  will  illustrate  his  method  of  using 
them : — 


in  which  the  key  is  C,  and — 


in  which  the  key  is  E*.  The  form  of  the  In- 
terrupted Cadence  which  is  usually  quoted  as 
typical  is  that  where  the  progression  which 
seems  to  tend  through  the  Dominant  chord  to 
the  concluding  Tonic  chord  is  made  to  diverge 
to  some  other  j»ositi»ii,  such  as  a chord  on  the 
submediant  of  the  key,  as  on  A in  the  key  of  C. 
This  form  also  njtjtears  in  Carissimi,  but  not 
with  any  njqwrcut  definiteness  of  purjtose.  In 
fact,  ns  a predetermined  effect  the  Interrupted 
( ’ailence  belongs  to  a more  advanced  condition 
of  ideas  in  music  than  that  illustrated  by  Caris- 
simi and  his  followers  ami  couteinponines,  and 
only  demands  a passing  notice  here  from  the  fact 
that  it  does  occur,  though  rarely.  Composers  in 
those  times  were  more  in  the  habit  of  concluding 
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with  the  Cadence,  and  repeating  jwirt  of  what 
they  had  said  before  over  again  with  another 
Cadence  ; which  answers  the  same  requirements 
of  form  os  most  of  the  uses  of  Interrupted 
Cadences  by  Bach  and  Handel,  hut  in  a much 
less  refined  and  artistically  intelligent  manner. 

In  order  to  see  the  hearings  of  many  of  the 
experiments  which  were  made  by  the  early 
representatives  of  harmonic  music  it  will  be 
necessary  to  return  for  a short  space  to  their 
predecessors.  The  basis  which  the  old  contra- 
puntists had  worked  upon — which  we  express, 
for  brevity’s  sake,  in  the  language  which  is  con- 
sistently only  applicable  to  harmonic  music,  as 
concords  and  their  first  inversions  and  simple 
discords  of  susjtension — had  been  varied  and 
enriched  by  them  by  the  use  of  passing  notes. 
In  the  use  of  these  a great  deal  of  ingenuity  was 
exercised,  and  the  devices  which  resulted  were 
in  some  instances  looked  upon  as  everybody’s 
property,  and  became  quite  characteristic  of  the 
particular  form  of  art.  As  a type  of  these  may 
be  taken  the  following  from  Dufay,  who  lived  in 
the  14th  century,  and  has  already  been  spoken 
of  as  being  quoted  by  Kiesewetter: — 


In  this  the  F is  clearly  taken  as  a passing  note 
between  G and  E,  and  a note  on  the  other  side 
of  the  K is  interjwdated  before  the  legitimate 
passage  of  the  passing  note  is  concluded.  This 
particular  figure  reappears  with  astonishing  fre- 
quency all  through  the  polyphonic  period,  as  in 
Joaquin's  ‘Stalwit  Mater,’  iu  Palestrina’s  ‘Missa 
Papae  Marcelli,'  in  Gibbons’s  ‘ Hosanna,' and  in 
Byrd’s  Muss.  But  what  is  | particularly  notice- 
able about  it  is  that  it  gets  so  thoroughly  fixed 
as  a figure  in  the  mind*  of  musicians  that  ulti- 
mately its  true  significance  is  sometimes  lost 
sight  of,  and  it  actually  ap|  tears  in  a form  in 
which  the  discord  of  the  seventh  made  by  the 
(uissing  note  is  shorn  of  its  resolution.  As  an 
example  of  this  (which,  however,  is  rare)  may 
be  taken  the  following  (passage  from  the  Credo 
iu  Byrd's  Mass; — 


In  this  the  seventh  in  the  treble  and  its  counter- 
part in  the  bass  never  arrive  at  the  Bj*  on  which 
they  should  naturally  resolve,  and  musicians  were 
probably  so  accustomed  to  the  phrase  that  they 
did  not  notice  anything  anomalous  in  the  pro- 
gression. It  Is  probable,  moreover,  that  the 


device  in  the  first  instance  was  not  the  result  of 
intellectual  calculation — such  as  we  are  forced 
to  assume  in  analysing  the  progression — but 
merely  of  artistic  feeling  ; and  in  point  of  fact 
such  artistic  feeling,  when  it  is  sound,  is  to  all 
appearances  a complex  intellectual  feat  done 
instinctively  at  a single  stroke  ; and  we  estimate 
its  soundness  or  unsoundness  by  applying  intel- 
lectual analysis  to  the  result.  The  first  example 
given  above  stands  this  test,  hut  the  latter, 
judged  by  the  light  of  the  rules  of  Discant, 
does  not ; hence  wo  must  regard  it  as  an  arbit- 
rary use  of  a well-known  figure  which  is  justifiable 
only  Itecaiisc  it  is  well  known  ; and  the  principle 
will  be  found  to  apply  to  several  peculiar  features 
which  presently  will  be  observed  as  making 
their  appearance  in  harmonic  music.  The  early 
harmonists  proceeded  in  a similar  direction  in 
their  attempt  to  give  richness  to  the  hare  outline 
of  the  harmonic  substructure  by  the  use  of 
grace-notes,  appoggiaturas,  anticipatory  notes 
and  the  like,  and  bycertain  proeesscsof  condensa- 
tion or  prolongation  which  they  devised  to  vary 
the  monotony  of  uniform  resolution  of  discords. 
Of  these  some  seem  as  arbitrary  as  the  use  of  the 
characteristic  figure  of  the  polyphonic  times  just 
quoted  from  Byrd,  and  others  were  the  fruit  of 
that  kind  of  spontaneous  generalisation  which  wo 
recognise  as  sound.  It  is  chiefly  inqiortant  to 
the  present  question  to  notice  the  principles 
which  guided  or  seem  to  have  guided  them  in 
that  which  seems  to  us  sound.  As  an  example 
of  insertion  between  a discord  and  its  resolution, 
the  following  passage  from  a Canzona  by  Fresco- 
bald  i may  be  taken 


in  which  the  seventh  (a)  is  not  actually  resolved 
till  ( h ) ; the  principle  of  the  device  being  the 
same  as  in  the  early  example  quoted  al>ovc  from 
Dufay.  Bach  carried  this  principle  to  a remark- 
able pitch,  as  for  instance 


from  the  Fugue  in  B minor,  No.  24  in  the 
/ f ’ohlUm perirtes  Cla  rirr. 

The  simple  form  of  anticipation  which  appears 
with  so  much  frequency  in  Handel’s  works  in 
the  following  form— 

j 
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is  found  commonly  in  the  works  of  the  Italian 
composers  of  the  early  part  of  the  17th  century. 
Several  other  forms  also  are  of  frequent  occur- 
rence, but  it  is  likely  that  some  of  them  were  not 
actually  performed  as  they  stand  on  paper,  since 
it  is  clear  that  there  were  accepted  principles 
of  modification  by  which  singers  and  accom- 
panists were  guided  in  such  things  just  as  they 
are  now  in  rendering  old  recitatives  in  the  tra- 
ditional manner,  and  had.  been  previously  in 
sharpening  the  leading  note  of  the  ecclesiastical 
modes.  Hence  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  real 
value  of  some  of  the  anticipations  as  they  ap|>ear 
in  the  works  themselves,  since  the  traditions  have 
in  many  instances  been  lost.  An  anticipation 
relative  melodically  to  the  general  composition 
of  the  tonic  chord,  which  is  also  characteristic 
of  modern  music,  occurs  even  as  early  as  Peri, 
from  whose  ‘ Kurydice  ’ the  following  example 
is  taken : — 


This  feature  has  a singular  counterpart  in  the 
Handelian  recitative,  c.y. — 


,~e  g : - 

I at  - In  np  my  tow 


The  following  examples  are  more  characteristic 
of  the  17th  century  : — 


is  quoted  by  Burney  (iv.  SI)  from  Peri.  In 
Caiiasimi  ami  Cesti  are  found  characteristic 
doses  of  recitative  in  this  manner— 


but  in  this  case  the  actual  rendering  is  par- 
ticularly doubtful,  and  the  passage  was  probably 
modified  after  the  manner  in  which  recitatives 
are  always  rendered.  A less  doubtful  instance, 
in  which  there  is  a string  of  antici|>ations,  is 
from  a fragment  quoted  also  by  Burney  (iv.  147) 
from  a Cantata  by  Carissimi  as  follow's  : — 


ry  "~'T  1 _ 


The  use  of  combinations  which  result  from  the 
simultaneous  occurrence  of  {massing  notes,  a prac- 
tice so  characteristic  of  Bach,  cannot  definitely 
be  traced  at  this  early  |>eriod.  Indeed,  it  is  not 
certain  that  the  musicians  had  discovered  the 
principle  which  is  most  prolific  in  these  effects — 
namely,  the  use  of  preliminary  notes  a semitone 
above  or  below  any  note  of  an  essential  chord, 
irresjwctive  of  what  precedes,  and  at  any  position 
relative  to  the  rhythmic  divisions  of  the  music, 
as — 


in  which  Bs,  Gjj,  and  I)H,  which  seem  to  con- 
stitute an  actual  chord,  ore  merely  the  result  of  the 
simultaneous  oceurrenceofdiromatic  preliminary 
passing  notes  before  the  essential  notes  C,  A, 
and  C of  the  common  chord  of  F major.  But 
there  is  a combination  which  is  very  common  in 
the  music  of  the  17th  century,  which  has  alt 
the  ap]>earancc  of  l>eing  derived  from  some  such 
principle,  and  demands  notice.  It  appears  in 
Ccsti’s  ‘ Orontca  ’ (Burney,  iv.  6S)  as  follows  : — 


and,  however  preceded,  it  always  amounts  to  the 
same  idea— namely,  that  of  using  an  unprepared 
seventh  on  the  subdoininnnt  of  the  key  (major 
or  minor)  preceding  the  Dominant  chord  of 
the  Cadence.  This  may  be  explained  as  a 
passing  noto  downwards  towards  the  uppermost 
note  of  the  succeeding  concord  on  the  Dominant, 
which  happens  to  coincide  with  the  {Missing  note 
upwards  Iwtween  the  third  of  the  tonic  chord 
and  the  root  of  the  Dominant  chord, — as  C 
lietween  B?  and  I)  in  the  example  ; in  which 
case  it  would  be  derived  from  the  principle  above 
explained  ; or  on  the  other  hand  the  passage 
may  be  explained  on  the  basis  of  the  old  theory 
of  passing  notes  in  a way  which  is  highly  illus- 
trative of  the  methods  by  which  novelty  is 
arrived  at  in  music.  Composers  were  accustomed 
to  the  progression  in  which  a chord  of  8-4  pre- 
ceded the  Dominant  chord,  as — 


=3 


and  having  the  particular  melodic  progression 
which  results  from  this  well  fixed  in  their  minds, 
they  inserted  a passing  note  on  the  strong  beat 
of  the  liar  in  the  bass  without  altering  the  treble, 
as  in  tile  example  quoted  above  from  Cesli,  and 
thereby  added  considerably  to  the  vigour  of  the 
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passage,  This  {articular  feature  seems  to  have 
been  accepted  os  a musical  fact  by  compose!*, 
and  apjH-ars constantly,  from  Monteverde  till  the 
end  of  the  century,  among  French  and  Italians 
alike  ; and  it  is  invested  with  the  more  interest 
because  it  is  found  in  Lully  in  an  improved  form, 
which  again  renewed  its  vitality.  It  stands  as 
f dlows  in  a Saralande  by  him  : — 


and  this  form  was  adopted  by  Handel,  and  will  be 
easily  recognised  as  familiar  by  those  acquainted 
with  his  works.  Corelli  indicates  the  firm 
hold  which  this  particular  seventh  had  obtained 
on  the  minds  of  musioians  by  using  it  in  imme- 
diate succession  to  a Dominant  seventh,  so  that 
the  two  intervals  succeed  each  other  in  the 
following  manner : — 


in  the  Sonata  II.  of  the  Opera  2nda,  published 
iu  Rome,  16S5.  These  methods  of  using  pass- 
ing notes.  antiei|>ations,  and  like  devices,  are 
extremely  imjiortant.  as  it  is  on  the  lines  thereby 
iudicatcd  that  progress  in  the  harmonic  depart- 
ment of  music  is  made.  Many  of  the  most  prolific 
sources  of  variety  of  these  kinds  had  descended 
from  the  contrapuntal  school,  and  of  these  their 
immediate  successors  took  chief  advantage  ; at 
first  with  moderation,  but  with  ever-gradually 
increasing  complexity  as  more  insight  was  gained 
into  the  opjiortunities  they  offered.  Some  de- 
vices do  not  appear  till  somewhat  later  in  the 
century,  and  of  this  kind  were  the  condensation 
of  the  resolution  of  susiiensions,  which  became 
very  fruitful  in  variety  as  music  progressed.  The 
old-fashioned  suspensions  were  merely  tern  jtorary 
retardations  in  the  progression  of  the  parts which, 
taken  together  in  their  simplicity,  constituted  a 
series  of  concords.  Thus  the  succession — 


is  evidently  only  a sophisticated  version  of  the 
succession  of  sixths — 


and  the  principle  which  is  applied  is  analogous 
to  the  other  devices  for  sophisticating  the  sim- 
plicity of  concords  which  have  been  analysed 
above  ; and  the  whole  showing  how  device  is 
built  upon  device  in  the  progress  of  the  art. 


HARMONY 

Some  time  in  the  17th  century  a com]K*er,  whose 
name  is  probably  lost  to  jxisterity,  bit  upon  the 
happy  idea  of  making  the  concordant  notes  move 
without  waiting  for  the  resolution  of  the  dis- 
cordant note,  so  that  the  process — 


in  which  there  are  three  steps,  is  condensed  into 
the  following  (from  Alessandro  Scarlatti) — 


in  which  there  are  only  two  to  gain  the  same 
end.  This  device  is  very  common  at  the  end  of 
the  17th  century,  as  in  Corelli,  and  it  imme- 
diately bore  fresh  fruit,  as  the  jtossihility  of 
new  successions  of  sus]>ension9  interlaced  with 
one  another  became  appareut,  such  as — 


in  which  each  shift  of  n note  which  would  lie 
considered  as  part  of  the  implied  concord  creates 
a fresh  suspension.  Ami  by  this  process  a new 
and  iui|)ortunt  element  of  effect  was  obtained,  for 
the  ultimate  resolution  of  discord  into  concord 
could  lie  constantly  postponed  although  the 
harmonics  changed  ; whereas  under  the  old 
system  each  discord  must  lie  resolved  into  the 
{articular  concord  to  which  it  belonged,  and 
therefore  the  jieriods  of  susjmuiso  caused  by  the 
discords  were  necessarily  of  short  duration.  In 
dealing  with  discords  attempts  were  occasionally 
made  to  vary  the  recognised  modes  of  their  re- 
solutions ; for  instance,  there  arc  early  examples 
of  attempts  to  make  the  minor  seventh  resolve 
upwards  satisfactorily,  and  both  Carissimi  and 
Purcell  endeavoured  to  make  a seventh  go 
practically  without  any  resolution  at  all,  iu  this 
fonn — 


from  Purcell’s  ‘ Dido  and  jEnoas  ’ — where  the 
resolution  is  only  supplied  by  the  second  violins  - 
and  from  Carissimi— in  which  it  is  not  supplied 


at  all,  if  Burney’s  transcription  (iv.  147)  is 
correct.  Another  cx|«riment  which  illustrates 
a principle,  and  therefore  demands  notice,  is  the 
following  front  Purcell's  service  in  lb,  in  which 
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the  analogue  of  n pedal  in  an  upper  part  is  used 
to  obtain  a new  harmonic  effect : — 


About  this  time  also  a chord  which  is  extremely 
characteristic  of  modern  music  makes  its  ap- 
pearance, namely,  the  chord  of  the  diminished 
seventh.  This  appears,  for  example,  unpre- 
pared in  Corelli's  Sonata  X.  of  the  ‘Opera  Terra,’ 
published  in  1689,  as  follows: — 


In  this  and  in  other  instances  of  his  use  of  it, 
it  occupies  so  exactly  analogous  a position  to  the 
familiar  use  of  the  seventh  on  the  subdominant 
which  has  already  been  commented  upon  at 
length,  that  the  inference  is  almost  unavoidable 
that  coinjtosers  first  used  the  diminished  seventh 
as  a modification  of  that  well-known  device  in  a 
minor  key,  by  sharjtening  its  bass  note  to  make 
it  approach  nearer  to  the  dominant,  and  also 
to  soften  its  quality.  This  inference  has  been 
happily  verified  by  Mr.  H.  E.  Wooldridge,  who 
found  the  two  forms  of  the  seventh  on  the  sub- 
dominant in  a succession  which  strongly  points 
to  their  common  origin,  in  the  following  passage 
by  Stradella : — 


in  which  the  minor  seventh,  arrived  at  in  the 
manner  usual  at  that  time,  is  seen  at  (a) ; and 
the  modified  seventh  in  which  the  Kiss  is 
sharpened  so  as  to  produce  a diminished  seventh 
apjHsars  at  (h). 

It  will  be  necessary  at  this  point  to  turn 
again  for  a short  space  to  theorists,  for  it  was 
in  relation  to  the  standard  of  harmony  which 
characterises  the  end  of  the  17th  century  that 
Rameau's  attempt  was  made  to  put  the  theory 
of  music  on  some  sort  of  philosophical  basis. 
He  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  a tone 
consists  not  only  of  the  single  note  which 
everybody  recognises,  which  he  calls  the  prin- 
cipal sou ud,  but  also  of  harmonic  sounds 
corresponding  to  notes  which  stand  at  certain 


definite  distances  from  this  lower  note,  among 
which  are  the  twelfth  and  seventeenth,  corre- 
sponding to  the  fifth  and  third  ; that  as  there 
is  a perfect  correspondence  between  octave  and 
octave  these  notes  can  he  taken  either  as  the 
major  common  chord  in  its  first  position,  or  its 
inversions  ; and  that  judged  from  this  point  of 
view  the  lower  note  is  the  root  or  fundamental 
note  of  the  combination.  This  was  the  basis  of 
his  theory  of  harmony,  and  it  is  generally  con- 
sidered to  have  been  the  first  explicit  statement 
of  the  theory  of  chords  in  connection  with  roofc* 
or  fundamental  notes.  Rameau  declines  to  accept 
the  minor  seventh  as  j>art  of  the  comi>ound  tone 
of  the  root,  and  he  does  not  take  his  minor  thin! 
as  represented  by  the  nineteenth  ‘ upi>er  jiarti&l,’ 
which  is  very  remote,  but  justifies  the  minor 
chord  on  the  principle  that  the  minor  third  os 
well  as  the  root  note  generates  the  fifth  (as  both 
0 and  E|*  would  generate  G),  and  that  this  com- 
munity between  them  makes  them  prescribed 
by  nature.  D’Alembert  took  the  j»art  of  ex- 
positor, and  also  in  some  slight  particulars  of 
modifier,  of  Runeau’s  principles,  in  his 
ments  dt  Mtisif/ue.  It  is  not  the  place  here  to 
enter  into  details  with  respect  to  the  jsvrticulars 
resulting  from  the  theory,  which  was  applied  to 
explaiu  the  construction  of  scale,  temperament, 
and  many  other  8ut>ordinate  matters,  and  to 
discover  the  proper  progressions  of  roots,  and 
the  interconnection  between  chords.  But  a 
passage  in  D’Alembert's  l>ook  deserves  especial 
notice  as  illustrating  modern  harmonic  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  old  contrapuntal  ideas  with 
respect  to  the  nature  of  discords  ; since  it  shows 
how  completely  the  old  idea  of  sus]>ensions  as 
retardations  of  the  ]>arts  had  been  lost  sight  of : 

‘ En  general  la  dissonance  etaut  un  ouvrage  de 
1'art,  surtout  dans  les  accords  qtii  nc  sont  point 
do  dominant,  tonique,  ou  de  sous-dom inant ; le 
seul  moyen  d’empecher  qu  elle  ne  deplaise  en 
paroissant  trop  etrnngere  a l’accord,  e'est  quelle 
soit,  pour  ainsi  dire,  annoncee  a 1’oreille  en  sc 
trouvaut  dans  l’accord  precedent,  et  qu'elle  serve 
]>ar  la  a Her  les  deux  accords.’  The  sole  excep- 
tion is  in  respect  of  the  dominant  seventh,  which, 
apparently  us  a mere  matter  of  cxjierieiice,  does 
not  seem  to  require  this  preparatory  announce- 
ment. Tartini  publishes]  his  theories  about  the 
same  time  as  Rameau,  and  derived  the  effect 
of  chords  from  the  combinational  tones,  of  which 
he  is  reputed  to  have  been  the  discoverer. 
Helmholtz  more  lately  showed  that  neither 
theory  is  complete  without  the  other,  and  that 
together  they  arc*  not  complete  without  the 
theory  of  beats,  which  really  afford*  the  dis- 
tinction between  consonance  and  dissonance ; and 
that  all  of  these  principles  taken  together  con- 
stitute the  scientific  basis  of  the  facts  of  har- 
mony. Both  Rameau  and  Tartini  were  there- 
fore working  in  the  right  direction  ; but  for  the 
musical  world  Rameau  s principles  were  the  most 
valuable,  and  the  idea  of  systematising  chords 
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according  to  their  roots  or  fundamental  basses 
lias  been  since  generally  adopted. 

By  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century  the 
practice  of  grouping  the  harmonic  elements  of 
music  or  chords  according  to  the  keys  to  which 
they  belong,  which  is  called  observing  the  laws 
of  tonality,  was  tolerably  universal.  Composers 
had  for  the  most  {iart  moved  sufficiently  far 
away  from  the  influence  of  the  old  ecclesiastical 
system  to  bo  able  to  realise  the  first  principles 
of  the  new  secular  school.  These  principles  are 
essential  to  instrumental  music,  and  it  is  chiefly 
in  relation  to  that  large  department  of  the 
modern  art  that  they  must  bo  considered.  U nder 
the  conditions  of  modem  harmony  the  harmonic 
basis  of  any  (lossage  is  not  intellectually  appre- 
ciable unless  the  principle  of  the  relations  of 
the  chords  com  {using  it  to  one  another  through 
a common  tonic  be  observed.  Thus  if  in  the 
middle  of  a succession  of  chords  in  C a chord 
appears  which  cannot  be  referred  to  that  key, 
the  {tassage  is  inconsistent  and  obscure  ; but  if 
this  chord  is  followed  by  others  which  can  with 
it  be  referred  to  a different  key,  modulation  hae 
been  effected,  aud  the  succession  is  rendered  in- 
telligible by  its  relation  to  a fresh  tonic  in  the 
place  of  C.  The  range  of  chords  which  were 
recognised  as  characteristic  of  any  given  key 
was  at  first  very  limited,  and  it  was  soon  per- 
ceived that  some  notes  of  the  scale  served  as  the 
bass  to  a larger  number  aud  a more  inijurtant 
class  of  them,  the  Dominant  appearing  as  the 
most  important,  os  the  generator  of  the  larger 
number  of  diatonio  chords ; and  since  it  also  con- 
tains in  its  compound  tone  the  notes  which  are 
most  remote  from  the  chord  of  the  tonic,  the 
.artistic  sense  of  musicians  led  them  to  regard 
the  Dominant  and  the  Tonic  as  the  opposite 
poles  of  the  harmonic  circle  of  the  key,  and  no 
progression  was  sufficiently  definable  to  stand  in 
a {vositiou  of  tonal  im{Mirtauce  in  a movement 
unless  the  two  julcs  were  somehow  indicated. 
That  is  to  say,  if  a movement  is  to  be  cast  upon 
certain  prominent  successions  of  keys  to  which 
other  keys  are  to  be  subsidiary,  those  which  are 
to  stand  prominently  forward  must  be  defined 
by  some  sort  of  contrast  based  on  the  alterna- 
tion of  Tonic  and  Dominant  harmony.  It  is 
probably  for  this  rcasou  that  the  key  of  the 
Subdominaut  is  unsatisfactory  as  a balance  or 
complementary  key  of  a movement,  since  in  pro- 
gressing to  its  Dominant  to  verify  the  tonality, 
the  mind  of  an  intelligent  listener  recognises  the 
original  Tonic  again,  and  thus  the  force  of  the 
intended  contrast  is  weakened.  This,  as  has 
been  above  indicated,  is  frequently  found  in 
works  of  the  early  harmonic  period,  while  com- 
posers were  still  searching  for  the  scale  which 
should  give  them  a major  Dominant  chord,  and 
the  effect  of  such  movements  is  curiously  wan- 
dering and  vague.  The  use  of  the  Dominant 
oa  the  complementary  key  becomes  frequent  in 
works  of  the  latter  j»ortion  of  the  17th  century, 


as  in  Corelli ; and  early  in  the  next,  as  in  Bach 
and  Ilaudel,  it  is  recognised  os  a matter  of 
course  ; in  the  time  of  Haydn  and  Mozart  so 
much  straiu  was  put  upon  it  as  a centre,  tint 
it  began  to  assume  the  character  of  a conven- 
tionalism and  to  lose  its  force.  Beethoven  con- 
sequently began  very  early  to  enlarge  the  rauge 
of  harmonic  bases  of  the  key  by  the  use  of  chords 
which  properly  belonged  to  other  nearly  related 
keys,  and  on  his  lines  coin  {Kisers  have  since 
continued  to  work.  The  Tonic  and  Dominant 
centres  are  still  ap{>arcntly  inevitable,  but  they 
are  supplemented  by  an  enlarged  range  of  har- 
monic roots  giving  chromaticcoinbiimtions  which 
are  affiliated  on  the  original  Tonic  through  their 
relations  to  the  more  im{K>rtant  notes  of  the 
scale  which  that  Tonic  represents,  and  can  be 
therefore  used  without  obscuring  the  tonality. 
As  examples  of  this  may  be  taken  the  minor 
seventh  on  the  tonic,  which  properly  belongs 
to  the  nearly  allied  key  of  the  subdominant ; 
a major  concord  on  the  supertonic,  with  the 
minor  seventh  sujierinqiosed,  which  projierly 
belong  to  the  Dominant  key  ; the  major  chord 
on  the  mediant,  which  proj«erly  belongs  to  the 
key  of  the  relative  minor  represented  by  the 
chord  of  the  submediant,  and  so  on. 

Bach's  use  of  harmony  was  a perfect  adapta- 
tion to  it  of  the  principles  of  polyphony.  He 
resumed  the  principle  of  making  the  harmony 
ostensibly  the  sum  of  the  independent  {torts, 
but  with  this  difference  from  the  old  style, 
that  the  harmonics  really  formed  the  substratum, 
and  that  their  progressions  Mvere  os  intelligible 
as  the  melodies  of  which  they  seemed  to  be  the 
result.  From  such  a principle  sprang  an  im- 
mense extension  of  the  range  of  harmonic  com- 
binations. The  essential  fundamental  chords 
are  but  few,  and  must  remain  so,  but  the  com- 
binations which  cau  be  made  to  represent  them 
on  the  polyphonic  principle  are  almost  infinite. 
By  the  use  of  chromatic  (tossing  and  preliminary 
notes,  by  retardations,  and  by  simple  chromatic 
alterations  of  the  notes  of  chords  according 
to  their  melodic  significance,  combinations  are 
arrived  at  such  as  puzzled  and  do  continue  to 
puzzle  theorists  who  regard  harmony  as  so  many 
unchangeable  lumps  of  chorda  which  cannot  be 
admitted  in  music  unless  a fundamental  bass 
can  be  found  for  them.  Thus  the  chord  of  the 
augmented  sixth  is  probably  nothing  more  than 
the  modification  of  a melodic  progression  of  one 
or  two  jMirts  at  the  point  where  naturally  they 
would  lie  either  a major  or  minor  sixth  from 
one  another,  the  downward  tendency  of  the 
one  and  the  upward  tendency  of  the  other 
causing  them  to  be  respectively  flattened  and 
sharpened  to  make  them  approach  nearer  to 
the  notes  to  which  they  arc  moving.  In  the 
case  of  the  augmented  sixth  on  the  flat  second 
of  the  key,  there  is  only  one  note  to  be 
altered  ; and  as  that  note  is  constantly  altered 
in  this  fashion  in  other  combinations — namely 
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by  substituting  the  flattened  note  lor  the  natural 
diatonic  note,  os  Dj?  for  D in  the  key  of  C,  by 
Carissimi,  Bach,  Beethoven,  Chopin,  in  all  ages 
of  harmonic  music — it  seems  sujierfluous  to  con- 
sider whether  or  no  it  is  a chon!  with  a double 
root  as  theorists  propose,  in  which  one  note  is 
the  minor  ninth  of  one  root,  and  the  other 
the  major  third  of  another.  The  way  in  which 
ideas  become  fixed  by  constant  recurrence  has 
already  been  indicated  in  the  case  of  a figure 
which  was  very  characteristic  of  the  polyphonic 
school,  and  in  that  of  the  subdominant  seventh 
witli  the  early  harmonists  ; in  like  manner 
modifications,  such  as  the  augmented  sixth,  and 
the  sharp  fifth  (which  is  merely  the  straining 
upwards  of  the  upper  note  of  a concord  in  its 
melodic  progression  to  the  next  diatonic  note), 
become  so  familiar  by  constant  recurrence,  that 
they  are  accepted  as  facts,  or  rather  os  representa- 
tives, by  association,  of  the  unmodified  intervals, 
and  are  used  to  all  intents  as  essential  chords  ; 
and  moreover  being  so  recognised,  they  are 
made  liable  to  resolutions  and  combinations 
with  other  notes  which  would  not  have  been 
possible  while  they  were  in  the  unaltered  con- 
dition ; which  is  not  really  more  to  be  wondered 
at  tlian  the  fact  that  Bach  and  Ids  contempor- 
aries and  immediate  predecessors  habitually 
associated  tunes  originally  cast  in  the  old 
ecclesiastical  modes  with  harmonies  which  would 
have  been  impossible  if  those  modes  had  not 
been  superseded  by  the  modern  system  of  scales. 
The  inversion  of  the  above-mentioned  augmented 
sixth  as  a diminished  third  is  remarkable  for 
two  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  because  when 
used  with  artistic  purpose  it  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  chords  in  modem  music,  owing  to  the 
gradual  contraction  towards  the  resolution — 
as  is  felt  in  the  employment  of  it  by  both 
Bach  and  Beethoven  to  the  words  * et  scpultus 
eat  * in  the  * Crucifixus  ’ of  their  masses  in 
B minor  and  D respectively  ; and  in  the  second, 
because  a distinguished  modern  theorist  (whose 
work  is  in  many  respects  very  valuable)  having 
discovered  that  the  augmented  sixth  is  a double- 
rooted  chord,  says  that  it  ‘should  not  be  in- 
verted, because  the  upper  note,  being  a secondary 
harmonic,  and  ca)>able  of  belonging  only  to  the 
secondary  root,  should  not  be  beneath  the 
lower,  which  can  only  belong  to  the  primary 
root.’  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  in 
considering  the  opinions  of  theorists  on  the 
origin  of  chords  such  as  these,  that  their  ex- 
planations arc  not  unfrequently  given  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  classifying  the  chords,  and  of 
ex}»ounding  the  laws  of  their  resolutions  for  the 
benefit  of  comjK>scrs  who  might  not  be  able 
otherwise  to  employ  them  correctly. 

The  actual  number  of  essential  chords  has 
remained  the  same  as  it  was  when  Montcverde 
indicated  the  nature  of  the  Dominant  seventh 
by  using  it  without  preparation,  unless  a single 
exception  be  made  in  favour  of  the  chord  of  the 


major  ninth  and  its  sister  the  minor  ninth, 
both  of  which  Helmholtz  acknowledges  may  be 
taken  as  representatives  of  the  lower  note  or 
root ; and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  they  are 
both  used  with  remarkable  freedom,  both  in 
their  pre]»aration  and  resolution,  by  the  great 
masters.  Haydn,  for  instance,  who  is  not 
usually  held  to  be  guilty  of  harmonic  extrava- 
gance, uses  the  major  ninth  on  the  Dominant 


and  the  minor  ninth  similarly,  and  with  as 
great  freedom,  as  follows,  in  a Quartet  in 
¥ minor  (Trautwcin,  No.  3): — 


It  is  not  possible  to  enter  here  into  discussion 
of  {^articular  questions,  such  as  the  nature  of 
the  chord  frequently  called  the  ‘ Added  Sixth,’ 
to  which  theorists  have  proposed  almost  as 
many  roots  as  the  chord  has  notes  ; Rameau 
originally  suggesting  the  Subdominant,  German 
theorists  the  Supertonic  as  an  inversion  of  a 
seventh,  Alfred  Day  the  Dominant,  as  an  in- 
version of  a chord  of  the  eleventh,  and  Helm- 
holtz returning  to  the  Subdominant  again  in 
support  of  Rameau.  Neither  is  it  necessary  to 
enter  into  particulars  on  the  subject  of  the 
diminished  seventh,  which  modem  composers 
have  found  so  useful  for  pur}Kwcs  of  modulation, 
or  into  the  devices  of  enharmonic  changes, 
which  arc  so  fruitful  in  novel  and  beautiful 
e fleets,  or  into  the  discordance  or  non-discord- 
ance of  the  fourth.  It  is  necessaiy  for  the 
sake  of  brevity  to  restrict  ourselves  as  far  as 
jtossible  to  things  which  illustrate  general 
principles ; and  of  these  none  are  much  more 
remarkable  than  the  complicated  use  of  sus- 
pensions and  {Missing  notes,  which  follow*  from 
the  principles  of  Bach  in  polyphony  as  applied 
to  harmony,  and  were  remarked  on  above  as 
laying  the  foundations  of  all  the  advance  that 
has  been  made  in  Harmony  since  his  time. 
Suspensions  are  now  taken  in  any  form  and 
position  which  can  in  the  first  place  be  possibly 
prepared  even  by  passing  notes,  or  in  the 
second  place  l>e  possibly  resolved  even  by  caus- 
ing a fresh  discord,  so  long  as  the  ultimate 
resolution  into  concord  is  feasible  in  an  intellig- 
ible manner.  Thus  Wagner's  4 Meistersinger* 
opens  with  tho  phrase — 
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iii  which  B is  a sus|«ml6d  passing  note  re- 
solving so  as  to  make  a fresh  discord  with  the 
treble,  which  in  reality  is  resolved  into  another 
discord  made  by  the  appearance  of  a chromatic 
passing  note,  and  does  not  find  its  way  into  an 
essential  concord  till  three  chords  farther  on  ; 
but  the  example  is  sufficient  to  show  the  ap- 
plication of  both  principles  as  above  expressed. 
One  of  the  most  powerful  suspensions  in 
existence  is  the  following  from  Bach's  Organ 
Toccata  in  D minor  : — 


Of  strongly  accented  {tossing  notes  the  following 
are  good  examples  : — 


from  the  Overturo  to  the  4 Messiah  ’ ; and 


from  Brahms's  Ballade  in  I),  which  is  practically 
the  same  {Missing  note  as  that  in  the  example 
from  Handel,  but  passing  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. 

A good  example  of  a succession  of  combina- 
tions resulting  from  the  principles  above  enumer- 
ated with  regard  to  the  modification  of  diatonic 
notes,  and  the  use  of  chromatic  {►awing  notes, 
occurs  in  Bach's  Cantata,  * Christ  unser  Herr’ 

(P-  -’OS)- 


In  the  second  soone  of  the  second  act  of  ‘ Tristan 
and  Isolde  ’ the  combination  given  theoretically 
above  actually  occurs,  and  two  of  the  preliminary 
chromatic  notes  (*)  are  sustained  as  a suq  tension 
into  the  next  chord — 


In  the  latter  j*art  of  the  last  act  of  the  same- 
work  are  some  extremely  remarkable  examples 
of  the  adaptation  of  the  polyphonic  principle  to 
harmony,  entailing  very  close  modulations,  for 
which  there  is  not  sjiace  here. 

The  principle  of  persistence  was  early  recog- 
nised in  the  use  of  what  were  called  Diatonic  suc- 
cessions or  sequences.  They  arc  defined  by  Prof. 
Macfarren  as  * the  repetition  of  a progression  of 
harmony,  upon  other  notes  of  the  scale,  when 
all  the  parts  proceed  by  the  same  degrees  in 
each  repetition  as  in  the  original  progression,* 
irrespective  of  augmented  ordiminislied  intervals, 
or  doublings  of  notes  which  in  other  cases  it  is 
not  desirable  to  double.  And  this  may  be  ex- 
panded into  the  more  general  pro{tosition  that 
when  a figure  has  l>een  established,  ami  the 
principle  and  manner  of  its  rcjietition,  it  may 
be  re  [tea ted  analogously  without  any  considera- 
tion of  the  resulting  circumstances.  Thus 
Beethoven  having  establishes!  the  form  of  his 


accomjviuimcut — 


goes  through  with  it  in  despite  of  the  consecutive 
fifths  which  result — 


Again,  n single  note  whose  stationary  character 
has  been  established  in  harmony  of  which  it 
actually  forms  a part,  can  persist  through  har- 
monies which  arc  otherwise  alien  to  it,  ami 
irrespective  of  any  degree  of  dissonance  which 
results.  This  was  early  seen  in  the  use  of  a 
Pedal,  and  as  that  was  its  earliest  form  (being 
the  immediate  descendant  of  the  Drone  lias* 
mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  the  Article)  the 
singular  name  of  an  inverted  Pedal  was  applied 
to  it  when  the  jtersistent  note  was  in  the  treble, 
as  in  an  often-quoted  instance  from  the  slow 
movement  of  tho  C minor  Symphony  of  Beet- 
hoven, a fine  example  in  the  Fugue  which 
stands  as  Finale  to  Brahms's  set  of  Variations 
on  a Theme  by  Handel,  and  in  the  example 
1 1 noted  from  Purcell’s  Service  above.  Beet- 
hoven even  makes  more  than  one  note  persist, 
as  in  the  first  variation  on  the  DiaMli  Vais© 
("!>•  121)- 
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(compare  with  the  example  from  4 Die  Meister- 
singer  ’ above).  Another  familiar  example  of 
persistence  is  persistence  of  direction,  as  it  is  a 
well-known  device  to  make  parts  which  are  pro- 
gressing in  opposite  directions  ] waist  in  doing 
so  irrespective  of  the  combinations  which  result. 
For  the  limitations  which  may  lie  put  on  these 
devices  reference  must  be  made  to  the  regular 
text-books,  as  the)'  are  many  of  them  principles 
of  expediency  and  custom,  and  many  of  them 
de(>eud  on  laws  of  melodic  progression,  the  con- 
sideration of  which  it  is  necessary  to  leave  to  its 
own  particular  head. 

It  appears  then,  finally,  that  the  actual  basis 
of  harmonic  music  isextremely  limited,  consisting 
of  concords  and  their  inversions,  and  at  best  not 
more  than  a few  minor  sevenths  and  major  and 
minor  ninths  ; and  on  tins  basis  the  art  of 
modem  music  is  constructed  by  devices  and 
principles  which  are  either  intellectually  con- 
ceived orarc  the  fruit  of  highly  developed  musical 
instinct,  which  is,  according  to  vulgar  phrase, 
'inspired,*  and  thereby  discovers  truths  at  a 
single  leap  which  the  rest  of  the  world  recognise 
as  evidently  the  result  of  so  complex  a gene- 
ralisation that  they  arc  unable  to  imagine  how 
it  was  done,  and  therefore  apply  to  it  the  useful 
term  ‘inspiration.1  Hut  in  every  case,  if  a novelty 
is  sound,  it  must  answer  to  verification,  and  the 
verification  Ls  to  be  obtained  only  by  intellectual 
analysis,  which  in  fact  may  not  at  first  be  able 
to  ooj»e  with  it.  Finally,  everything  is  ad- 
missible which  is  intellectually  verifiable,  and 
what  is  inadmissible  is  so  relatively  only.  For 
instance,  in  the  large  majority  of  cases,  the 
simultaneous  occurrence  of  all  the  diatonic  notes 
of  the  scale  would  l>e  quite  inadmissible,  but 
comj»osers  have  shown  how  it  can  be  done,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  some  other  composer  j 
should  not  show  how  all  the  chromatic  notes  can 
be  added  also  ; and  if  the  principles  by  which  he 
arrived  at  the  combination  stand  the  ultimate  1 
test  of  analysis,  musicians  must  bow  and  ac-  \ 
knowledge  his  right  to  the  combination.  The 
history  of  harmony  is  the  history  of  ever-increas- 
ing richness  of  combination,  from  the  nse,  first, 
of  simple  consonances,  then  of  consonances  super- 
imposed on  one  another,  which  we  call  common 
chords,  And  of  a few  simple  discords  simply 
contrived  ; then  of  a system  of  classification  of 
these  concords  and  discords  by  key-relationship, 
which  enables  some  of  them  to  lie  used  with 
greater  freedom  than  formerly  ; then  of  the  use 
of  combinations  which  were  specially  familiar  as 
analogues  to  essential  chords ; then  o fen  largement 
of  the  bounds  of  the  keys,  so  that  a greater  number 
and  variety  of  chords  could  be  used  in  relation  to 
one  another,  ami  finally  of  the  recognition  of  the 
principle  that  harmony  is  the  result  of  combined 
melodies,  through  the  treatment  of  the  pro- 
gressions of  which  the  limits  of  combination 
become  practically  co-cxtensive  with  the  number 
of  notes  in  the  musical  system.  c.  Jl.  H.  P. 
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HARMONY,  ANALYSIS  OF.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  representing  in  a concise  manner,  and 
ajiart  from  the  sigus  of  musical  notation,  the 
various  facts  about  chords,  both  as  to  their 
sf>ecial  nature  and  derivation,  and  also  their 
relationship  to  adjacent  chords,  various  methods 
have  from  time  to  time  been  employed  by 
writers  upon  Harmony.  Such  methods  of 
analysis,  even  when  they  have  been  bused  upon 
the  same  dominant  principle,  have  necessarily 
differed  in  detail  according  to  the  system  or 
theory  of  Harmony  to  which  they  have  been 
applied,  and  the  derivation  ami  classification 
of  the  several  chords  which  is  adopted  by  each 
particular  author.  The  earliest  method  of 
indicating  chords  by  nou- musical  sigus  was  by 
the  employment  of  figures  (see  Figured  Hass), 
but  figures,  alone,  dissociated  from  musical 
notation,  can  convey  very  little  definite  know- 
ledge as  to  the  nature  of  a chord.  The  first 
successful  attempt  to  formulate  non  - musical 
signs  into  a complete  and  comprehensive  system 
for  the  purpose  of  indicating  definite  facts  aUmt 
the  nature  and  function  of  chords  was  made  by 
Gottfried  Weber  in  his  Theory  of  Musical  Com - 
position  (1817-21.  Eng.  trans.  1846).  In  this 
treatise?,  Weber,  first  of  all,  deals  with  musical 
intervals,  the  different  kinds  of  which  he  indi- 
cates by  means  of  dots  placed  either  before  or 
after  the  figure  representing  the  numerical  value 
of  the  interval,  thus,  a large  (or  major)  third  is 
indicated  by  3 *,  and  a 8ii]>erfJuom  (or augmented) 
third  by  3** ; a small  (or  minor)  third  by  *3, 
ami  a diminished  third  by  * *3.  The  indication 
of  the  other  intervals  is  on  similar  lines,  except 
that  his  4 large  fourth,’  indicated  by  4 \ corre- 
s|N»uds  to  what  is  now  called  the  4 augmented 
fourth,’  while  his  ‘ large  fifth,*  indicated  by  5 *, 
corresjionda  to  what  is  now  called  a 4 perfect 
fifth.’  This  system  of  indicating  the  nature  of 
intervals,  did  not,  however,  come  into  general 
use,  in  the  same  manner  as  his  system  of 
indicating  the  nature  of  chords,  and  so  far  as 
we  know  it  has  not  been  employed  in  later 
treatises.  The  code  of  signs,  based  upon  Roman 
numerals,  which  he  formulated  for  employment 
in  connection  with  chords  was  immediately  made 
use  of  by  theorists,  and  it  has  formed  the  basis 
of  nearly  ever)'  method  of  analysis  which  has 
appeared  since  that  time.  With  such  rapidity, 
in  fact,  did  contemporary  theorists  proceed  to 
make  use  of  Weber's  ideas  that,  in  the  pre- 
face to  the  third  (and  final)  volume  of  his 
work  he  complains  that  immediately  after 
the  apjiCArancc  of  his  first  volume  other 
writers  adopted  his  methods  and  appropriated 
them  to  themselves,  without  any  acknowledg- 
ment as  to  the  source  from  whence  they  were 
derived. 

In  this  treatise  two  methods  of  indicating 
chords  are  shown.  In  the  first,  capital  and 
small  German  letters  are  employed  as  the  basis 
of  the  method,  to  indicate  the  root  of  the 
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chord,  with  supplementary  sinus  to  indicate  its  I 
exact  nature.  In  the  English  translation  of 
thia  work  old  English  black  letters  (capital  and  | 
small)  have  been  substituted  for  the  German 
letters,  but  it  is  shown  below  in  connection 
with  the  ordinary  English  letters,  capitals  and 
small.  Thru# 

C,  indicates  the  major  triad  ; 
e,  the  minor  triad  ; 

°c,  the  diminished  triad  ; 
all  having  C as  the  root. 

Weber  supplies  no  special  sign  for  the  augmented 
triad. 

Chords  of  the  seventh  are  shown  by  the 
figure  7 being  placed  after  the  letter  indicating 
the  root  and  the  nature  of  the  triad,  thus — 

G7,  indicates  the  major  triad  with  the  minor 
seventh  ; 

g7,  the  minor  triad  with  the  minor  seventh  ; 

‘g7,  the  diminished  triad  with  the  minor 
seventh  ; 

G7  or  G7,  the  major  triad  with  the  major 
seventh, 

all,  of  course,  having  G as  the  root. 

Weber  admits  the  limitations  of  this  method, 
as  it  leaves  undecided  both  the  key,  and  the 
degree  of  the  scale  upou  which  the  chord 
stands  in  its  root  position.  It  has,  however, 
been  employed  by  some  modern  theorists  iu 
connection  with  the  harmonisation  of  melodies. 
In  the  second  method  which  Weber  formulates, 
instead  of  a letter  to  denote  the  name  of  the 
root  of  a chord,  he  makes  use  of  Roman  numerals, 
and  by  them  indicates  the  degree  of  the  scale 
upon  which  the  chord  in  its  original  |>oaition 
is  found.  In  this  method,  which,  with  modi- 
fications and  additions,  has  been  employed  by 
the  majority  of  theorists  since  that  time,  large 
numerals  and  small  numerals  take  the  place, 
respectively,  of  the  capital  and  small  letters  of 
the  previous  method,  the  other  supplementary 
signs  being  the  same  in  both  methods.  An 
important  feature  of  this  second  method  is  the 
indication  of  the  key  of  a passage.  This  is 
done  by  prefixing  either  a capital  letter  for  a 
major  key,  or  a small  letter  for  a minor  key, 
before  the  numeral  indicating  the  root  of  the 
chord.  The  following  will  illustrate  Weber's 
method  in  connection  with  major,  minor,  and 
diminished  triads : — 

Maj.  Min.  Diin. 

C : I ii  °vil 

Min.  Dim.  M«J. 

c : i °ii  VI 

The  indication  of  chords  of  the  seventh 
followed  upon  exactly  similar  lines.  To  the 


sign  for  the  triad  was  added  7 for  a minor 
seventh,  or  * for  a major  seventh,  thus — 


0:  V u* 


Although  Weber  admits  the  existence  of 
chords  of  the  dominant  ninth,  yet  he  gives  no 
special  sign  to  represent  them,  merely  indicat* 
ing  them  as  V7. 

.1.  C.  F.  Schneider,  in  his  treatise  on  Harmony 
(1820,  Eng.  trans.  1828),  employs  the  above 
method  with  some  slight  modifications  and 
additions.  The  small  cypher  indicating  the 
diminished  triad  he  transfers  to  the  right-hand 
side  of  the  root  figure  thus,  vii°,  while  in 
chords  of  the  seventh  he  places  the  7 near  the 
bottom  of  the  root  figure  thus,  V-,  instead  of  at 
the  top.  He  also  introduces  the  figure  9 to 
indicate  the  chord  of  the  dominant  ninth,  an 
ordinary  nine  (tf)  when  the  ninth  is  minor,  and 
a stroke  nine  (a)  when  it  is  major,  thus  : — 


Neither  Weber  nor  Schneider  give  any  special 
sign  for  the  augmented  triad.  This  was  sup- 
plied by  E.  F.  E.  Richter  in  his  text-book  on 
Harmony  (1853),  by  adding  a stroke  to  the  large 
Roman  figures,  thus  : — 


Neither  of  the  above-mentioned  theorists,  nor 
Jadassohn,  who  also  makes  use  of  this  method, 
employ  any  6igns  to  indicate  the  different  i»osi- 
tions  (or  inversions)  of  a chord,  but  as  they 
always  employ  iu  addition  to  the  above  signs, 
figures,  placed  above  the  bass  stave,  further 
indications  are  unnecessary. 

The  first  theorist  who  indicated  the  different 
positions  of  a chord  by  means  of  different  letters 
was  Alfred  Day  [see  Day,  Alfueh].  In  order  that 
a chord,  iu  whatever  position  it  might  lie,  should 
always  be  indicated  by  the  figuring  of  the 
original  position  of  the  chord,  Day  proposed 
that  each  different  position  should  be  indicated 
by  a different  letter,  associated  with  the  original 
figuring,  thus,  the  root  i>ositioii  by  A,  the  first 
inversion  by  B,*  the  second  inversion  by  C,  and 
so  on.  By  this  means  chords  having  different 
derivations  but  requiring  the  same  figuring, 
would  be  differently  indicated,  as  for  instance 
the  chord  of  the  dominant  seventh,  by  7 A,  and 
the  first  inversion  of  the  chord  of  the  dominant 
ninth,  by  9B. 

Professor  Prout,  in  the  latest  edition  of  his 
Harmony  ; its  Theory  and  Practice  (1903),  has 
employed  small  alphal>etical  letters  with  the 
above  meaning,  but  associated  with  Weber’s 
method  of  analysis.  He,  however,  does  not 
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make  use  of  * a ' for  the  root  jwsition  of  a chord, 
this  being  indicated  by  the  root  figure  stand- 
ing alone. 

The  application  of  Weber’s  method  of  analysis 
to  diatonic  harmony  leaves  little  or  no  room  for 
exhibiting  differences  of  individual  opinion  as  to 
the  derivation  of  chords,  and  the  method  of 
analysing  such.  It  is  in  its  application  to  the 
analysis  of  chromatic  harmony  that  these  are 
revealed.  English  theorists  explain  chromatic 
harmony  in  a different  manner  from  that  which  is 
adopted  by  the  leading  German  theorists.  Weber  j 
describes  chromatic  chords  as  * leading  chords/ 
and  in  his  analysis  of  them  refers  each  to  the 
key  in  which  it  would  appear  as  a diatonic  chord. 
In  the  following  {kassage  from  Mozart,  which  is 
piloted,  with  the  analysis,  from  his  treatise,  it 
will  be  seen  that  he  indicates  nearly  every  chord 
as  being  in  a different  key.  Richter  and 
Jadassohn  describe  such  chords  as  chromatically 
changed  or  altered  chords,  but  employ  a similar  | 
method  of  analysis.  Most  English  theorists 
regard  the  employment  of  chromatic  harmony 
os  an  extension  of  the  boundaries  of  the  key, 
and  describe  such  chords  as  chromatic  chords 
in  the  key  in  which  they  are  employed  ; while 
Professor  Prout  in  his  above-mentioned  treatise 
further  explains  such  chords  as  being  borrowed 
from  other  keys,  and  gives  a double  analysis 
of  them,  that  is,  both  in  the  key  in  which  they  j 
are  diatonic,  os  well  as  in  that  in  which  they  are 
•chromatic.  The  following  passage  with  the  | 
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A method  of  indicating  the  nature  and  func- 
tion of  chords,  but  which  differs  essentially 
from  the  above-meutioned  ones,  is  that  em- 
ployed by  Dr.  Kiemann  in  his  Harmony 
Simplified, 

Dr.  Ricniann  liases  his  system  of  harmony 
(1)  upon  ‘clangs’  of  two  kinds,  the  overclang 
corresponding  to  the  major  triad  and  whose 
prime  (or  principal  note)  is  its  loxctst  note,  and 
the  underclang,  corresponding  to  the  minor 
triad,  whose  prime  is  its  highek  note  ; and  (2) 
upon  the  three  tonal  functions,  represented 
respectively  by  the  Tonic,  Dominant,  and  Sub- 
dominant.  He  has  formulated  an  elaborate 
system  of  signs  to  indicate  the  different  facts 
about  these,  and  also  for  the  purpose  of  connect- 
ing them  with  the  signs  of  musical  notation. 
The  three  tonal  functions,  when  the  triads  are 
major,  are  represented  res|M5ctively  by  the  capital 
letters  T,  D,  S,  to  which  may  be  added  a 
thus  T + , to  avoid  any  doubt  as  to  the  exact 
nature  of  the  chord.  When  the  triads  are 
minor,  a small  cypher  is  prefixed  to  the  repre- 
sentative letter,  thus : °T,  °I),  °S.  The  over- 
clang  (or  major  triad)  is  indicated  by  its 
prime  (lowest  note),  shown  as  a small  letter,  to 
which  may  be  added  a -f.  The  underclang 
(or  minor  triad)  is  indicated  by  its  prime 
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four  different  analyses  shows:  (1)  the  Figured 
Bass  system  of  the  j»ast  ; (2)  Weber’s  employ- 
ment of  his  own  method  ; (3)  development  of 
the  same  method  os  employed  by  modern  German 
theorists  ; (4)  application  of  this  method  by 
some  English  theorists  ; (5)  elat>oration  and 
development  of  it  by  Professor  Prout. 

In  connection  with  the  harmonisation  of 
melodies  or  of  upfier  parts  generally,  in  order  to 
indicate  the  chords  to  be  employed,  some  writers 
have  made  use  of  Weber’s  first  method,  that  of 
capital  and  small  letters  placed  over  the  melody, 
while  others  have  employed  Roman  figures 
placed  under  the  melody.  Both  methods  are 
illustrated  below  in  connection  with  the  same 
melody.  In  such  indications  the  root-pro/jres- 
Mon  (not  the  boss  part)  is  shown  : — 


(highest  note),  also  shown  as  a small  letter, 
but  with  a cypher  prefixed  : — 

!_  * j.  » i 

c (or  c 4- ) °© 

Overclang  Underclang 
of  C of  E 

The  separate  notes  of  an  overclang  are  repre- 
sented by  the  figures  1,  3,  5,  placed  under  the 
prime  tone  of  the  clang,  while  I,  III,  V, 
similarly  employed,  represent  the  separate  notes 
of  the  underelaug.  In  this  case,  however,  1 is 
the  highest  note  of  the  clang,  while  V is  the 
lowest  note.  By  means  of  these,  and  other 
signs  which  refer  only  to  this  special  theory, 

' the  harmonisatiou  of  any  |«rt  may  be  indicated 
i with  very  considerable  detail.  The  following 
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illustrates  the  employment  of  some  of  these 
signs  and  their  interpretation  in  connection 
with  a simple  melody  : — 


si 


HAROLD.  Ojiera  in  four  acts,  libretto  by 
Sir  Edward  Malet,  music  by  F.  H.  Cowen  ; pro- 
duced at  Covent  Carden.  June  8,  1895. 

HAROLD  EN  ITALIE.  The  fourth  of  Berlioz’s 
five  symphonies,  op.  16,  dedicated  to  Humbert 
Ferranti  ; for  full  orchestra  with  solo  viola  ; in 
four  movements — (1)  ‘Harold  aux  montagnes. 
Scenes  de  melancolie,  do  bonheur  et  de  joie.’ 
Adagio  and  Allegro  ; in  G.  (2)  * Marche  de 
Pelerins  chan  taut  la  priere  du  soir. ' Allegretto ; 
in  E.  (3)  ‘ Serenade  d’un  Montagnard  des 
Abbruzes  a sa  maitres.se.  ‘ Allegro  assai  ; in  C. 
(4)  * Orgie  de  Brigands.  Souvenirs  des  Scenes 
precedents*. * Allegro  frenetico  ; in  G.  It  was 
composed  in  1834,  and  originated  in  a request 
of  Paganini's  that  Berlioz  should  write  a solo 
in  which  he  could  display  the  qualities  of  his 
Stradivarius  viola.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  it 
did  not  fulfil  that  intention.  The  idea  of  the 
work  is  fused  on  Childc  Harold.  (See  Berlioz's 
A Umoires,  chap,  xlv.)  It  was  first  performed  at 
the  Conservatoire,  Nov.  23,  1834,  but  was  much 
altered  afterwards.  Score  and  ]*arta  are  pub- 
lished by  Scldesinger.  It  was  played  for  the 
first  time  in  England  at  a concert  given  by 
Berlioz  in  Drury  Lane  Theatre  on  Feb.  7,  1848, 
when  tho  conq>oscr  conducted  and  Hill  played 
the  viola  part.  It  was  afterwards  given  at  the 
New  Philharmonic  Concert,  July  4,  1855,  when 
Berlioz  conducted  and  Ernst  played  the  viola 
part.  Q. 

HARP(Fr.  Harpe\  I tal.  Arjta ; Germ. Harfe). 
A musical  instrument  of  great  antiquity ; in  its 
modern  development,  by  means  of  the  ingenious 
mechanism  of  the  double  action,  distinguished  as 
the  only  instrument  with  fixed  tones  not  formed 
by  the  e-ar  and  touch  of  the  player,  that  lias 
separate  notes  for  sharjis,  flats,  and  naturals, 
thus  approaching  written  music  moro  nearly 
than  any  other. 

The  harp  presents  a t riangular  form  of  singular 
beauty,  the  graceful  curve  of  the  neck  adding 
to  the  elegance  of  its  apjiearance.  Although 
the  outline  has  varied  at  different  epochs  and  in 
different  countries,  the  relation  of  its  projiortions 
to  tho  musical  scale — a condition  of  symmetry  in 
musical  instrument*' — is  in  the  harp  very  close ; 


so  that  whether  it  be  Egyptian, ‘Persian,  Mediaeval, 
or  Keltic,  it  is  always  fashioned  in  beauty  of 
line,  and  often  characteristically  adorned. 

In  looking  at  a harp  we  recognise  at  once  the 
varied  functions  of  its  structure.  The  resonant 
instrument  is  the  sound-board  next  the  player, 
which  forms  an  acute  angle  with  the  upright 
pillar.  Both  support  the  neck,  a curved  bracket 
between  which  and  the  sound -board  the  strings 
are  stretched.  In  modern  harps  tho  neck  in- 
cludes the  ‘comb ’ containing  the  mechanism 
for  raising  the  pitch  of  the  strings  one  half  tone 
by  the  single  action,  or  two  half  tones  by  the 
double  action.  The  pillar  is  hollow  in  order  to 
contain  the  rods  working  the  mechanism.  The 
pedestal,  where  pillar  and  sound  -lioard  unite, 
is  tho  frame  for  the  pedals,  levers  acted  u|>on  by 
the  feet  and  moving  the  rods  in  the  pillar. 

The  wood  used  in  a harp  is  chiefly  sycamore, 
but  the  sound-board  is  of  ileal,  and  in  old  harps 
was  frequently  ornamented  with  ] minted  devices. 
Tliedimensions  of  sound-board  and  body  increase 
downwards.  Along  the  centre  of  the  sound-board 
is  glued  a strip  of  beech,  or  other  hard  wood,  in 
which  are  inserted  tho  |»egs  that  hold  the  lower 
ends  of  the  strings,  the  upper  ends  being  wound 
round  tuning-pins  piercing  the  wrest-plank  which 
forms  the  upjwr  part  of  the  neck.  The  sound- 
hoard  is  ribbed  underneath  by  two  narrow  liars, 
crossing  the  grain  of  the  deal,  their  duty  being 
to  drive  the  Bound-board  into  nodes  ami  figures 
of  vibration.  The  strings  are  of  catgut,  coloured 
to  facilitate  the  recognition  of  the  notes  by  the 
player,  the  lowest  eight  being  spun  over,  win* 
upon  silk  or  wire  upon  wire.  Tho  compass  of 
an  Erard  double-action  harp  is  6&  octaves. 

The  apparently  slight  resistance  offered  by  tho 
bridge  to  the  tension  of  the  strings,  inadequate 
if  their  drawing  power  were  pcrjiendicular,  is 
sufficient  because  they  are  placed  at  an  angle. 
There  is  also  a lateral  angle  in  the  position  of 
the  neck  and  strings,  to  allow  for  the  strain  on 
the  side  to  which  the  strings  are  attached. 

The  origin  of  the  harp  must  be  put  back 
before  the  earliest  records  of  civilisation.  It 
was  possibly  suggested  by  the  stretched  string 
of  the  bow.  The  addition  of  several  strings 
would  be  analogous  to  binding  several  reeds  or 
whistles  together  to  form  a syrinx,  both  con- 
trivances apparently  preceding  the  shortening 
to  different  lengths  by  the  finger  of  a single  vibra- 
ting string,  as  in  a lute,  or  the  shortening  of 
the  vibrating  column  of  air  in  a pipe  by  means  of 
holes  i*erforated  in  it  to  be  stopped  also  by  the 
fingers.  The  oldest  monuments  of  the  harp  are 
Egyptian.  Those  first  seen  by  Bruce,  jwiintcd 
on  the  wall  of  a burying-place  at  Thebes,  are 
supjKised  to  be  os  old  as  the  1 3th  century  B.c. 
These  are  very  large  harjis,  richly  omameuted, 
and  standing,  to  judge  from  the  players,  more 
than  six  feet  high.  These  instruments,  which 
have  been  often  described,  having  no  front 
pillar,  could  have  had  no  great  tension,  and  were 
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probably  of  a low  and  sweet  tone.  But  while 
all  Egyptian  harps  wonted  this  important  mem- 
t*er  for  support,  they  were  not  limited  to  one 
size.  There  seems  to  have  been  a great  variety 
in  dimensions,  number  of  strings,  and  amount  of 
ornament.  Some,  like  Bruce’s,  were  placed  upon 
the  ground  ; others  were  upon  rests  or  stools, 
to  admit  of  the  player's  standing.  Those  held 
by  seated  players  were  more  like  the  Greek 
trigonon,  a link  between  the  harp  and  lyre. 

The  Assyrian  harps  resembled  the ‘Egyptian  in 
having  no  front  pillar,  but  differed  in  the  sound- 
board  being  upftermost,  the  lower  angle  being 
a simple  l>ar  for  the  attachment  of  the  strings.  ! 
Carl  Engel  {Music  of  the  most  Ancient  Nations, 
London.  1864)  regards  the  absence  or  presence  of 
the  front  pillar  as  distinguishing  the  Eastern 
harp  from  the  Western,  but  it  may  be  that  the 
distinction  is  rather  that  of  ancient  and  modem, 
for  the  very  earliest  Western  harp  of  which  a 
representation  exists,  that  in  Bunting’s  Ancient 
Music  of  Ireland,  attributed  by  him  to  an  earlier 
date  than  A.  l>.  830,  has  no  front  pillar.  The 
lieautiful  form  of  the  more  modern  Irish  harp  is 
well  known  from  its  representation  in  the  royal 
coat-of-arms.  Two  sjieciinens  are  to  be  seen  in 
the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum : one  is  a cast  of 
the  ancient  hmtp  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  said 
to  have  belonged  to  Brian  Boiroimhe,  but  now 
attributed  to  the  King  of  Thomond  ( cir . 1221), 
who  sent  it  as  a pledge  to  Scotland,  from  whence 
it  was  removed  by  Edward  I.  to  Westminster. 
In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  it  reverted  to  the 
then  Earl  of  Clanriekard.  In  these  the  body 
is  pcrjKmdicular,  or  nearly  so,  instead  of  slant- 
ing, as  in  modern  harps  ; the  front  pillar  being 
curved  to  admit  of  this,  and  the  neck — in  the 
Irish  harp  called  the  Harmonic  Curve — de- 
scending rather  to  meet  it.  This  form  gives  a 
more  acute  angle  to  the  strings,  which  were  of 
brass,  two  to  each  note,  the  sounds  being  pro- 
duced by  the  pointed  finger-nails  of  the  player. 
The  number  of  strings  is  uncertain,  but  the 
fragments  of  the  ‘ Dalway  ’ harp,  shown  in  the 
8j>ecial  Exhibition  at  South  Kensington  in 
1872,  inscribed  4 Ego  sunt  Regina  Cithararum,’ 
and  dated  a.d.  1621,  justify  our  assuming  the  ' 
large  scale  of  fifty -two  for  this  instrument. 
[This  harp  was  made  by  Ponal  O’Dennody  for 
Sir  John  FitzGerald  of  Cloyne,  Co.  Cork,  and 
is  still  in  the  possession  of  the  Dalway  family 
at  Ballaliill  near  Garrick fergus.  The  sound- 
board is  missing,  but  the  harmonic  curve  and 
forearm  are  in  good  preservation.  \v.  h.  o.  f.] 

The  Irish  Gaelic  harp  must  have  been  the 
Scotch  Gaelic  one  also.  According  to  Gunn 
( Historical  Inquiry , etc.,  Edinburgh,  1807)  a 
lady  of  the  clan  Laraont  in  Argyle  took  a harp 
with  her  on  her  marriage  in  1640  to  Robertson 
of  Lude,  which  had  for  several  centuries  been 
the  harp  of  a succession  of  Highland  bards. 
Gunn  described  it  as  then  existing,  thirty-eight 
inches  high  and  sixteen  broad,  with  thirty-two 


strings.  [It  was  lent  by  Mr.  W.  Moir  Bryce 
to  the  Loan  Exhibition  of  the  Musicians’  Com- 
pany in  Fishmongers’  Hall,  1904.  w.  ii.  o.  f.] 
Another,  also  then  existing  and  in  excellent 
preservation,  he  stated  to  have  been  the  gift  of 
Queen  Mary  of  Lorraine  to  Miss  Gardyn  of 
Banchory.  It  was  smaller  than  the  Lude  harp, 
and  had  originally  twenty -nine  strings,  in- 
creased later  to  thirty.  [It  was  sold  by  auction 
in  Edinburgh  on  March  12,  1904,  for  850 
guineas,  and  purchased  for  the  Antiquarian 
Museum  of  that  city.  w.  h.  o.  f.] 

The  Welsh  Harp  has  likewise  a perpendicular 
body,  but  is  larger  than  the  Irish,  increasing 
considerably  downwards.  The  neck  ascends,  the 
front  pillar  being  longer.  The  Welsh  harp  has 
three  rows  of  gut  strings,  the  outer  rows  being 
unisons  in  diatonic  series,  the  inner  the  chromatic 
semitones. 

The  earliest  representation  of  the  portable 
medireval  harp,  which  so  many  painters  loved 
to  delineate  along  with  lutes  and  viols,  is  {terhaps 
that  in  Gerbert’s  De  Cantu  ft  Mtisica  Surra, 
copied  from  a MS.  of  the  9th  century  in  the 
Monastery  of  St  Blaise  in  the  Black  Forest, 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1768.  The  form  of  this 
instrument  is  preserved  in  the  modem  harp,  the 
front  pillar  only  differing  in  being  straight  in- 
stead of  slightly  curving,  to  admit  of  the  move- 
ment of  the  rods  for  working  the  pedals. 

That  the  Western  harp  belongs  to  Northern 
Europe  in  its  origin  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt. 
Max  Midler  claims  the  name  as  Teutonic,  and  has 
contributed  these  historic  and  dialectic  forma : — 
Old  High  German,  Harapka ; M iddle  do. , Ha  rpfe ; 
Modem  do. , Harfe ; Old  Norse,  Harpa.  From  the 
last  were  derived  the  Spanish  and  Italian  Aiya, 
the  Portuguese  Harpa,  and  the  French  Harps 
— the  aspirate  showing  the  Teutonic  origin. 
The  Anglo-Saxon  form  was  Hearpe . The  Basque 
and  Sclavonian,  us  well  as  the  Romance,  took 
the  name  with  the  instrument,  but  there  is  a 
remarkable  exception  in  the  fact  of  the  Keltic 
jieoplcs  having  their  own  names,  and  these 
again  divided  according  to  the  Gaelic,  and 
Cymric  branches.  Prince  Louis Lucien  Bonaparte 
' has  supplied  the  following  illustration: — Irish 
Gaelic,  Cldirscaeh  ; Scotch  do.,  Cldrsach ; Manx, 
Claasagh ; Welsh,  Tdtjn  ; Cornish,  Tclcin ; 
Breton,  7 Yfen. 

The  Medhwal  harp,  a simple  diatonic  instru- 
ment, was  sufficient  in  its  time,  but  when  modem 
instrumental  music  arose,  its  limits  were  found 
too  narrow,  and  notwithstanding  its  charm  of 
tone  it  would  have  fallen  into  oblivion.  It  had 
but  one  scale,  and  to  obtain  an  accidental  semi- 
tone the  only  resource  was  to  shorten  the  string 
as  much  as  was  needed  by  firmly  pressing  it  with 
the  finger.  But  this  was  a poor  expedient,  as  it 
robbed  the  harpist  for  the  time  of  the  use  of 
one  hand.  Chromatic  harps  were  attempted  by 
German  makers  in  the  18th  century,  but  it 
was  found  impracticable,  through  difficulty  of 
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execution,  to  give  the  harp  thirteen  strings  in  j 
each  octave,  by  which  each  would  have  been  1 
a sharp  to  its  next  lower  and  a flat  to  its  j 
next  higher  string.  The  first  step  towards  the 
reconstruction  of  the  harp  was  due  to  a Tyrolese, 
who  came  upon  the  idea  of  screwing  little  crooks 
of  metal  (crotchets)  into  the  neck,  which  when  ! 
turned  against  the  string  would  cause  the  j 
shortening  necessary  for  a chromatic  interval. 
Still  the  harpist  lost  the  use  of  one  hand  while  j 
placing  or  releasing  a crook,  and  one  string  only  j 
was  modified,  not  its  octaves.  About  the  year 
1720,  one  Hochbrucker,  a native  of  Donauwortb 
in  Bavaria,  conceived  and  executed  the  first 
pedal  mechanism,  and  rendered  the  harp  fit  for 
modulation,  by  using  the  foot  to  raise  each  open 
string,  at  will  and  instantaneously,  half  a tone 
higher,  and  leaving  the  player's  hands  free. 
This  brought  about  a very  remarkable  revolution 
in  harp-playing,  giving  the  instrument  eight 
major  scales  and  five  minor  complete,  liesidcs 
three  minor  scales  descending  only.  Hoeli- 
brucker's  mechanism  acted  upon  crooks  which 
pressed  the  striugs  above  nuts  projecting  from 
the  neck.  But  there  were  inconveniences  arising 
from  this  construction  ; each  string  acted  upon 
by  a crook  was  removed  from  the  plane  of  the 
open  strings,  an  irn]>edimcnt  to  the  fingering, 
and  frequent  cause  of  jarring,  and  the  stopped 
strings  were  less  good  in  tone  than  the  opeu. 

A fault  no  less  serious  was  due  to  the  mechanism 
being  adjusted  to  the  wooden  neck,  which  was 
intractable  for  the  curving  required  ; if  too  much 
bent  it  was  liable  to  break,  and  if  not  bentenough 
the  middle  strings  would  break  when  tuned  up 
from  being  too  long. 

The  first  to  make  harjM)  without  crooks,  ami  yet 
to  stop  half  tones,  were  Frenchmen — the  Cousin  - 
eaus,  father  and  soil.  They  [tossed  each  string 
between  two  small  pieces  of  metal  (biquillcs) 
placed  beneath  the  bridge-pin.  Then  by  the 
[►edal  action  these  metal  pieces  were  made  to  grasp 
the  string,  and  shorten  it  the  distance  required. 
The  Cousineaus  also  introduced  a slide  to  raise 
or  lower  the  bridge-pin  regulating  the  length 
of  the  string,  and  placed  each  system  of  levers 
belonging  to  strings  of  the  same  name  tietween 
metal  plates  which  were  bevelled  to  make  them 
lighter.  Thus  the  neck  could  bo  curved  at 
pleasure,  and  its  solidity  being  assured,  the 
proportions  of  the  strings  could  be  more  accurately 
established.  About  1 7 82  they  doubled  the  pedals 
and  connected  mechanism,  and  thus  constructed 
the  first  double-action  harp.  The  pedals  were 
arranged  in  two  rows,  ami  the  tuning  of  the 
open  strings  was  changed  to  the  scale  of  Cb 
instead  of  Eb,  as  in  the  single-action  harps. 
But  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Cousineaus  made 
many  double-action  harps  ; they  were  still  too 
imperfect ; and  the  Revolution  must  have  closed 
their  business,  for  we  hear  no  more  of  them. 

We  now  arrive  at  the  perfecting  of  the  harp 
by  that  great  mechanician  Sebastian  Erard, 


whose  merit  it  was  to  leave  this  instrument  as 
complete  as  the  Cremona  school  of  luthiers  left 
1.  C>.  2.  Cj|.  3.  Cf. 


the  violin.  His  earliest  essays  to  improve  the 
harp  date  about  1786,  and  were  confined  to  the 
single  action.  He  worked  upon  a new  principle, 
the  fork  mechanism,  and  in  his  harps  which 
were  finished  about  1789,  the  arrangement  of 
it  was  chiefly  internal  ; the  studs  that  shorten 
the  strings  alone  performing  their  functions  ex- 
ternally. He  patented  in  London  in  1794  a 
fork  mechanism  external  to  the  plate.  He  made 
a double-action  harp  in  1801,  patenting  it  in 
1809  [in  his  early  specimens  the  double  move- 
ment only  affected  the  notes  A and  P],  and  it 
was  not  until  1810  that  he  introduced  the  double 
action  throughout  in  the  culmination  of  his 
beautiful  contrivance,  which  has  since  been  the 
model  for  all  harp-makers.  In  this  harp,  as  in 
the  single-action  one,  Erard  maintained  seven 
pedals  only,  and  simply  augmented  the  extent 
of  movement  of  the  cranks  and  tringles  (or 
levers)  acted  upon  by  the  pillar- rods,  to  give 
successively  a portion  of  revolution  to  the 
disks  from  which  the  studs  project ; the  first 
movement  of  the  pedal  serving  to  shorten 
strings  of  the  same  name,  to  produce  the  first 
half  tone,  the  second  movement  of  the  |>edal 
for  the  second  half  tone,  the  contrivance  being 
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so  ingenious  that  the  position  of  the  upper 
disk — the  second  to  move  but  the  first  to  act 
upon  the  strings  — is  not  changed  when  the 
lower  disk  completes  its  movement  of  revolu- 
tion and  acta  upon  the  strings  also. 

The  drawing  represents  three  sections  of  the 
neck  of  Knud's  doable-action  harp,  and  shows 
the  position  of  the  fork9  and  external  levers,  (1) 
when  the  strings  are  open,  (2)  when  stopped  for 
the  first  half  tone,  and  (3)  when  stopped  for  the 
second.  Two  strings  are  shown  for  each  pitch. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  keep  the  foot  upon  a 
pedal,  as  it  may  lie  fixed  in  a notch  and  set  free 
when  not  required  ; spiral  springs  with  two  arms 
fixed  beneath  the  pedestal  accelerate  the  return 
of  the  pedals.  Unlike  the  weighty  expedient  of 
the  Cousincaus,  there  are  but  two  brass  plates 
which  form  the  comb  concealing  the  greater  part 
of  the  action.  Lastly,  Erard  made  the  convex 
body  bearing  the  sound-board  of  one  piece,  doing 
away  with  tho  old  lute-like  plan  of  building  it 
up  with  staves. 

As  already  stated,  tho  double-action  harp  is 
toned  in  Cr>.  By  taking  successively  the  seven 
pedals  for  the  half-tone  transposition,  it  can  be 
played  in  G?,  I)?,  Afc>,  Efc>,  B?,  F,  andCs.  By 
the  next  action  of  the  pedals,  completing  the  rise 
of  the  whole  tone,  the  harp  is  set  successively 
in  G,  D,  A,  E,  B,  Fg,  and  Ug.  The  minor  scales 
can  only  be  set  in  their  descending  form,  the 
ascending  requiring  change  of  i*edals.  Changes 
by  transposition  constitute  a formidable  difficulty 
in  playing  keyed  instruments  through  thoaltered 
fingering  required.  On  the  harp  passages  may 
be  repeated  in  any  key  with  fingering  absolutely 
the  same.  The  complication  of  scale  fingering, 
so  troublesome  to  pianoforte  playing,  is  with  the 
harp  practically  unknown.  The  difficulties  at- 
tending jHirformance  on  the  harp,  the  constant 
tuning  necessitated  by  tin  use  of  catgut  strings, 
and  the  absence  of  any  means  of  damping  the 
sounds,  have  induced  M.  Dietz,  of  Brussels,  to 
invent  a harp-like  instrument  with  a chromatic 
keyboard,  which  he  has  named  the  Claviharp. 
It  was  introduced  into  England  through  the 
advocacy  of  Dr.  W.  H.  Cummings,  but  it  cau 
hardly  be  said  to  have  succeeded  as  it  was  ex- 
pected to  do,  and  it  lias  certainly  not  expelled 
the  ordinary  harp  from  our  orchestras.  It  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  the  action  of  the  Claviharp 
is  highly  ingenious,  the  strings  being  excited 
mechanically  much  in  the  same  way  os  the 
strings  of  the  harp  are  excited  by  the  player's 
fingers.  There  are  two  pedals — one  being  like 
the  pianoforte  damper  pedal  and  tho  other 
producing  the  harmonics  of  the  octave.  The 
Claviharp  is  of  pleasing  apjwarance. 

The  harmonics  of  the  harp  are  frequently  used 
by  solo-players,  and  the  * sonorousness  of  these 
mysterious  notes  when  used  in  combination  with 
flutes  and  clarinets  in  the  medium  ’ called  forth 
the  admiration  of  Berlioz  {Modem  Instrumental* 
lion,  Novello,  1858). 


In  describing  the  Double  - action  Harp  of 
Sebastian  Erard,  the  writer  lias  lieen  much 
helped  by  a report,  read  before  the  French 
Institute  iu  1815,  and  lent  to  him  by  M.  George 
Bruzaud.  a.  j.  h. 

[Quite  recently,  since  1897,  a chromatic  harp 
has  been  manufactured  by  the  Pleycl  firm.  It 
was  patented  in  1894,  and  perfected  in  1903 
by  M.  Gustave  Lyon,  chief  director  of  the  firm  ; 
it  has  no  j>edftls,  and  the  strings  are  arranged  to 
cross  each  other,  so  that  the  strings  representing 
tho  white  notes  of  the  pianoforte  keyboard  are 
fastened  to  the  left  side  of  the  console  and  tho 
right  of  the  sound -board,  whilst  those  represent- 
ing the  black  notes  of  the  keyboard  are  fixed  to 
the  right  side  of  the  console  and  the  left  of  the 
sound-board.  There  are  ingenious  details  to 
facilitate  tuning,  and  the  full  compass  of  the 
ordinary  harp  is  available.  It  has  already  come 
into  general  use  in  many  of  the  orchestras, 
theatrical  and  otherwise,  in  France,  and  is  in 
great  favour  in  the  Brussels  Conservatoire.] 

HARP-LUTE  or  DITAL  HARP,  one  of  the 
attempts  made  about  tho  beginning  of  the 
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Light  appears  to  hare  invented  this  form  of 
stringed  instrument  about  the  year  1798.  The 
harp-lute  had  originally  twelve  catgut  strings — 


but  this  notation  was  a major  sixth  higher  in  ] 
pitch  than  the  actual  sounds.  In  1816  the  same 
Edward  Light  took  out  a patent  for  an  improve-  I 
nicnt  in  this  instrument,  which  he  now  denomin-  \ 
atcd  ‘The  British  harp-lute.’  The  patent  was 
for  the  application  of  certain  pieces  of  mechanism  I 
called  ‘ dital  s ’ or  * thumb -keys,’  in  distinction  j 
from  ‘]>edals’  or  ‘foot-keys*;  each  dital  pro-  , 
ducing  by  pressure  the  depression  of  a stop-ring  i 
or  eye  to  draw  the  string  down  upon  a fret  and  ; 
thus  shorten  its  effective  length,  and  render  the 
pitch  more  acute.  The  most  complete  instrument 
of  this  construction  he  named  the  ‘Dital  harp.’ 
In  this  each  string,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  wood- 
cut,  has  a ‘dital’  to  raise  it  a semitone  at 
pleasure.  a.  j.  h. 

HARPER,  Thomas,  an  early  London  music-  j 
printer,  who  worked  between  16.il  (at  least) 
and  1653.  He  printed  Ravenscroft’s  * Psalms’ 
1633,  ami  several  of  the  earliest  publications 
issued  by  John  Piayford,  including  the  first 
edition  of  The  English  Dancing  Master,  1650- 
1651,  and  H.  La wes’s  Ayres  and  Dialogues, 
1653.  F.  K. 

HARPER,  Thomas,  son  of  Richard  Harper, 
of  the  jjarish  of  St.  Nicholas,  Worcester,  was 
born  at  Worcester,  May  3,  1787  ; when  about  i 
ten  years  of  age  came  to  London  and  learnt  the 
horn  and  truni|»et  under  Eley,  then  master  of 
the  East  India  Brigade  Baud.  Ho  soon  after- 
wan  Is  became  a member  of  the  baud  and  a great 
proficient  on  the  trumpet.  He  continued  in 
the  band  till  its  d is] torsion  in  1814;  during 
the  first  years  of  this  office,  he  also  performed 
in  the  orchestras  of  some  of  the  minor  theatres. 
About  1806  he  was  apjtointod  principal  trumpet 
at  Drury  Lane,  and  the  English  Opera  House, 
Lyceum.  He  was  a member  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Musicians  in  1814.  In  1820  he  was 
engaged  as  prineijtal  trumpeter  at  the  Birming- 
ham Musical  Festival,  and  iu  the  following  year 
succeeded  the  elder  Hyde  at  the  Concert  of 
Ancient  Music,  the  Italian  Opera,  and  all  the 
princijuil  concerts  ami  festivals,  a j»osition  which  1 
lie  retained  for  upwards  of  a quarter  of  a century.  ; 
The  East  India  Company  nominated  him  in- 
spector of  the  musical  instruments  supplied  to 
their  bands,  an  appointment  which  lie  held 
until  his  death.  Harper  played  on  the  slide 
trum|*et,  and  produced  a pure,  brilliant,  and 
even  tone,  with  a command  of  execution  which 
enabled  him  to  surmount  the  greatest  difficulties 
on  his  most  difficult  instrument.  He  was 
stricken  with  mortal  sickness  at  a rehearsal  in 
Exeter  Hall  for  a concert  of  the  Harmonic 
Union,  and  died  a few  hours  afterwards,  on 


Jan.  20,  1 853.  He  was  author  of  an  Instruction 
Book  for  the  Trumpet.  Harj>er  left  three  sons, 
the  eldest  of  whom,  Thomas  John,  born  iu 
Loudon,  Oct.  4,  1816,  succeeded  liis  father  in 
all  liis  ap]»omtments  as  principal  trumpet)  a 
position  he  held  for  many  years  ; he  retired  in 
1885,  ami  died  August  27,  1898  ; the  second, 
Chaki.em  Abraham,  long  filled  the  place  of 
principal  horn  in  the  best  orchestras ; he  died 
Jan.  5,  1893  ; and  the  youngest,  Eu.mund,  also 
a horn  player,  settled  at  Hillsborough,  Ireland, 
as  pianist  and  organist,  and  died  there,  Muy 
18,  1869.  W.  II.  H. 

HARPSICHORD  (Fr.  Clavecin ; Ital.  Clavi- 
cembalo, Q raviccmbalo,  not  unfrequently  Cembalo 
only,  also  Arpicordo  ; Germ.  Claricymbcl , Kiel- 
Jfiigel,  Fliigel).  The  most  important  of  the  group 
of  keyed  instruments  that  preceded  the  piano- 
forte, holding  during  the  16th,  17th,  and  18th 
centuries  a position  unalogous  to  that  now 
accorded  to  the  grand  pianoforte.  It  had  a place 
in  the  orchestra  as  an  accompanying  instrument 
when  the  first  opera  and  the  first  oratorio  were 
Informed  (Florence  and  Rome,  about  a.  i>.  1 600), 
and  during  the  time  of  Handel  and  Bach  was 
the  constant  support  to  the  rectialivo  sccco,  its 
weak  bass  notes  being  reinforced  by  large  lutes 
and  viols,  and  ultimately  by  violoncellos  and 
double  bosses.  Towards  the  end  of  the  18th 
century  the  instrument  was  withdrawn,1  and 
the  big  fiddles  were  left  by  themselves  to  accom- 
pany the  ordinary  recitative  in  a fashion  more 
peculiar  than  satisfactory. 

The  name  harpsichord  is  the  English  variant 
of  the  original  arpicordo,  which,  like  clavicem- 
balo, clavicordo.spinetta,  and  pianoforte,  betrays 
its  Italian  origin.  The  spiuetta  was  a table- 
shaped,  five-cornered  arpicordo.  rectangular,  like 
the  German  clavichord,  but  otherwise  quite  dif- 
ferent from  that  instrument,  which  w as  made  to 
sound  by  ‘ tangents,’  or  simple  brass  uprights 
from  the  keys.  All  instruments  of  the  harpsi- 
chord, clavicembalo,  or  spinet  family  were  on 
the  plectrum  principle,  and  therefore  were  in- 
cajMible  of  dynamic  modification  of  tone  by 
dilference  of  touch.  The  strings  were  set  in 
vibration  by  points  of  quill  or  hard  leather, 
elevated  on  wooden  uprights,  known  as  jacks,  and 
twitching  or  plucking  them  as  the  depression 
of  the  keys  caused  the  ]K>ints  to  pass  upwards. 
[Jack.]  The  Correr  upright  spinet  or  clavicy- 
t heni um,  w hich  was  in  the  Music?  Loan  Collection 
of  1885,  and  was  presented  by  Mr.  (now  SirG.) 
Donaldson  to  the  Royal  College  of  Music,  is 
perhajia  the  oldest  instrument  of  this  kind  in 
existence.  It  preserves  traces  of  brass  plectra, 
not  leather.  Leather  jioints  were  probably  used 
before  quills,  since  we  learn  from  Scaliger,  who 
lived  1484-1550  (Poet ices,  lib.  i.  cap.  48),  that 
crow-quills  were  introduced  in  keyed  instruments 
subsequent  to  his  boyhood,  and  he  informs  us 

1 The  King,  nirth«l*T  0<1«  »**  Heoapuilad  by  Ih*  hnrp»i  chord 
until  Jon*  4.  17W.  wb*n  » .’r.ini  wm  u harpsi- 

chord b*i  line  l«*n  u*e«l  at  the  i*he*r*al. 
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that  through  them  the  name  ‘spinet’  (from  I 
spin*:,  a thorn  or  J*oint)  became  applied  to  what 
had  been  known  as  the  * clavicymbal ' and 
‘ harpichord.’  The  Canon  Paul  Belisotiius,  of 
Pavia,  is  said  to  have  introduced  quill  plectra, 
but  whether  leather,  as  has  been  said,  preceded 
the  use  of  quills  cannot  be  affirmed.  The  plectra 
in  harpsichords  and  spinets  were  so  often  re- 
newed, that  it  is  im]>03sii)le  to  assert  that  we  have 
direct  evidence  of  the  use  of  either  substance  in 
any  existing  instrument.  The  use  of  leather  is 
shown  in  a haqwichord  by  Hallo,  dated  A.D. 
1574,  and  presently  to  be  referred  to  ; and  in 
one  by  the  elder  Andreas  Ruckers  of  Antwerp, 
dated  a.i>.  1614,  now  in  the  possession  of  CoL 
Hopkinson. 

It  is  the  principle  of  the  plectrum  that  derives 
the  descent  of  the  harpsichord  from  the  psaltery, 
just  as  the  pianoforte  is  derived,  by  analogy  at 
least,  from  the  dulcimer,  and  the  c lavichord  from 
the  movable-bridged  monochord  ; the  model  for 
the  sha]te  of  the  long  harpsichord  being  that 
kind  of  jisaltcry  which  the  common  j»eople  called 
‘ istromento  di  jjorco  ’ — from  a supjiosed  re- 
semblance between  the  traj>cze  form  and  a pig’s 
head.  [See  Psaltery.]  There  is  an  interesting 
suggestion  of  this  connection  of  the  harpsichord 
with  the  jisaltery  preserved  in  the  church  of  the 
Certosa  of  Pavia,  built  about  A.D.  1475.  King 
David,  who  in  the  Middle  Ages  always  played 
a jwaitery,  is  there  shown  holding  an  ‘istromento 
di  porco.’  The  body  of  the  psaltery  is  oj>en,  and 
shows  eight  keys,  lying  {tarallel  with  the  eight 
strings.  David  touches  the  keys  with  his  right 
hand,  and  uses  the  left  to  damp  the  strings. 
All  this  may  be  the  sculptor's  fancy,  but  Dr.  I 
Ambros  (OcschichU  dcr  Musik , 1864)  regards  it  : 
as  a recollection  of  a real,  though  obsolete,  in-  j 
strument  somewhere  seen  by  him. 

The  earliest  mention  of  the  harpsichord  is  i 
under  the  name  of  clavicymbalum,  in  the  rules  1 
of  the  Minnesingers,  by  Eberhard  Cersne,  A.I). 

1 404.  With  it  occur  the  clavichord,  the  mono- 
chord, and  other  musical  instruments  in  use  at 
that  time.  [See  Clavichord.]  The  absence 
of  any  prior  mention  or  illustration  of  keyed 
stringed  instruments  is  negative  evidence  only, 
hut  it  may  lx;  assumed  to  prove  their  invention 
to  have  been  shortly  before  that  date — say  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  14th  century,  especially  as 
Jean  de  Muris,  writing  in  a.d.  1323  (Musica 
spenifatira),  and  enumerating  musical  instru- 
ments, makes  no  reference  to  either  clavicem- 
balo or  clavichord,  but  describes  the  monochord 
(recommending  four  strings,  however)  as  in  use 
for  measuring  intervals  at  that  time.  Moreover, 
before  this  epoch,  hammered  music  wire  could 
not  have  been  extensively  used,  if  it  existed 
before  the  earliest  record  of  wire-drawing,  a.d. 

1 351 , at  Augsburg.  It  may  occur  to  the  reader 
— why  were  hammers  not  sooner  introduced  after 
the  natural  suggestion  of  the  Dulcimer,  instead 
of  the  lield  being  so  long  occupied  by  the  less  | 


effective  jack  and  tangent  contrivances  ? The 
chasm  un traversable  by  all  forgotten  Cristoforis 
and  Schroters  was  the  gap  between  wrest-plank 
and  sound-board,  for  the  jiassage  of  the  hammers, 
which  weakened  the  frame  aud  prohibited  the 
introduction  of  thicker  strings  strong  enough  to 
withstand  the  inqiact  of  hammers.  It  took  more 
than  three  hundred  years  to  bridge  this  chasm 
by  stronger  framing,  and  thus  render  hammers 
}>o&sible. 

As  pianofortes  have  been  made  in  three  quite 
dilferent  shapes,  the  grand,  the  square,  aud  the 
upright,  there  were  as  many  varieties  of  the 
jack  instruments — to  wit,  the  harpsichord  proper 
(clavicembalo,  clavecin,  or  lliigel),  of  tra{>eze 
form  ; the  spinetta,  of  oblong  or  pentangular 
form,  frequently  called  sjiinet  or  virginal  ; and 
the  upright  harjwichord,  or  davicytherium.  It 
must  l>e  remembered  that  the  long  harpsichords 
were  often  described  as  spinet  or  virginal,  from 
their  plectra  or  their  use  by  young  ladies  ; but 
the  table-shaped  ones  known  commonly  by  the 
latter  names  were  never  called  harpsichords. 
A few  s}>ecimeu8  of  the  upright  harpsichords  still 
exist ; one  decorated  with  paintings  was  shown 
in  the  collections  of  Musical  Instruments  at 
South  Kensington  in  1872  ; another  was  sold 
in  the  Duke  of  Hamilton's  sale  in  1883,  hut 
was  unfortunately  broken  up  for  the  sake  of  the 
jointings  ; and  the  Conservatoire  of  Brussels 
and  the  Kraus  collection  of  Florence,  contain 
s|>ecimens.  Another  splendid  specimen,  of 
Italian  origin,  dating  circa  1600,  has  been  ac- 
quired by  Sirs.  J.  Crosby  Brown  of  New  York, 
and  forms  ]>art  of  her  munificent  donation  to 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  that  city.  An 
interesting  bill-head  and  receipt  for  an  upright 
harpsichord,  dated  1753,  and  signed  by  the 
maker,  Samuel  Blumer,  ‘ Harpsichord  and 
Spinet  Maker  in  Great  Poultney  Street,  near 
Golden  Square,  London.  N.B.  Late  foreman 
to  Mr.  Shudi,’  is  in  the  possession  of  Messrs. 
Broadwood. 

We  are  sjiared  the  necessity  of  reconstructing 
the  older  harpsichords  from  the  obscure  and 
often  inaccurate  allusions  of  the  older  writers, 
such  as  Yirdung  and  Kircher,  by  the  valuable 
collection  now  in  the  Victoria  ami  All>ert 
(South  Kensington)  Museum,  that  includes 
instruments  of  this  family  dating  from  a.d. 
1521  to  Pascal  Taskin,  A.D.  1786.  In  private 
hands,  but  accessible  to  the  inquirer,  arc  large 
harpsichords  by  Tschudi  and  Kirkman,  and  by 
Talxd,  to  whom  these  makers  had  in  turn  been 
foremen.  The  oldest  harpsichord  in  the  Museum, 
and  so  far  ns  is  known,  anywhere,  is  a Roman 
clavicembalo,  inscribed  and  dated  ‘Hieronymus 
Bononiensis  Faciebat.  Romae,  MDXXI.’  It 
has  one  kcvlxiard,  and  twro  unison  strings  to 
each  note,  boxwood  natural  keys,  with  an  ap- 
parent compass  of  near  four  octaves,  E to  (V'\ 
which,  with  a 4 short  octave  ’ in  the  Imss,  would 
| be  C to  d"'.  This  instrument,  like  many 
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Italian  harpsichords  and  spinets,  is  removable  [ 
from  its  elaborate  case.  There  was  no  change 
of  power  or  pitch  in  this  instrument  by  stops,  j 
nor  in  the  later  clavicembali  ; the  Italians  were 
always  conservative  in  structural  features. 
Raising  the  top  and  looking  inside,  we  observe 
the  harp-like  disposition  of  the  strings  as  in  a 
modern  grand  piano,  wdtich  led  Galilei,  the 
father  of  the  astronomer  Galileo,  to  infer  the 
direct  derivation  of  the  harpsichord  from  the 
harp.  In  front,  immediately  over  the  keys,  is 
the  wrest-plank,  with  the  tuning-pins  inserted, 
round  which  are  wound  the  nearer  ends  of  the 
strings — in  this  instrument  two  to  each  note — 
the  further  ends  being  attached  to  hitch-pins. 


materials  which  united  with  constructive  in- 
genuity equalling  that  of  the  best  Italian  artists, 
culminated  in  the  Double  Harpsichords  of  the 
Ruckers  family  of  Antwerp.1  [See  Ruckers.] 
Of  this  family  there  were  four  members  living 
and  working  between  1579  and  1651  or  later, 
who  achieved  great  reputation.  Their  instru- 
ments are  known  by  their  signatures  ; and  by 
the  monograms  forming  the  ornamental  rosette 
or  sound-hole  in  thesound-ltoard — asurvivalfrom 
I the  psaltery.  The  founder  of  the  reputation  of 
this  family,  Hans  Ruckers  the  elder,  brought 
the  Antwerp  manufacture  to  that  importance 
and  perfection  that  have  become  historical.  But 
i the  great  change  of  construction  that  was  to 


driven  into  the  sound-board  itself,  and  following 
the  angle  of  the  bent  side  of  the  case  to  the  nar- 
row end,  where  the  longest  strings  are  stretched. 
There  is  a straight  bridge  along  the  edge  of  the 
wrest*  plank,  and  a curved  bridge  upon  the 
sound-board.  The  strings  pass  over  these  bridges, 
between  which  they  vibrate,  and  the  impulse  of 
their  vibrations  is  communicated  by  the  curved 
bridge  to  the  sound-board.  The  plectra  or  jacks 
are  the  same  as  in  later  instruments.  [See 
Jack.]  The  raised  blocks  on  each  side  the 
keys,  by  which  the  instrument  was  drawn  out 
of  the  case,  survived  long  after,  when  there 
was  no  outer  case. 

Reference  to  the  oblong  ‘ clnvicordi,’  in  which 
the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  is  rich,  will 
be  found  under  Spinet.  The  actual  workman- 
ship of  all  these  Italian  keyed  instruments  was 
indifferent  ; we  must  turn  to  the  Netherlands 
for  that  care  in  manipulation  and  choice  of 


become  normal  was  brought  about  by  a grand- 
son of  the  elder  Ruckers,  Jan  Couehet,  a pupil 
of  Hans  or  Jean  Ruckers  the  younger.  It  was 
long  believed  that  the  elder  Hans  Ruckers  had 
added  the  second  keyboard,  the  octave  string, 
and  stops  for  the  control  of  the  registers  or 
slidesof  jacks  acting  u|»on  the  strings  analogously 
to  the  stops  of  the  organ,  but  it  was  not  so,  as 
the  octave  string  has  been  found  in  older  Italian 
clavicembali.  We  find  in  the  Privy  Purse  ex- 
penses of  Henry  VIII. : * 1530  (April)  item  the 
yj  daye  paied  to  William  Lewes  for  ii  ]»vres  of 
virginalls  in  one  coffer  with  iiii  stopjios  brought 
to  Greenwiehe  iii  li  . . . and  for  ii  pavres  of 
virginalls  in  one  cotter  brought  to  the  more 
other  iii  li.’  The  first,  evidently  a double  key- 
board harpsichord  with  four  stops,  probably 
brought  from  Antwerp  or  Cologne,  a still  earlier 

1 The  oMeat  lrv<  tn  the  Ni*therlin«l*  of  the  h&tjwli-liortl  or 
d»Trln  I*  that  n houw  In  Antwerp.  In  the  jwii'h  of  Notrr  Item*-, 
horw  In  l!V32,  thr  i mill p of  •«!*  C’lx»  iitinlwle.' 
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seat  of  harpsichord  • making ; the  second,  a 
double  harpsichord,  no  stojw  being  named  but 
probably  existing,  landed  at  the  more  or  marsh 
adjoining  Whitehall,  afterwards  known  as  Scot- 
land Yard.  Hans  Ruckers  the  elder  was  not 
born  in  1530,  hardly  before  1550.  His  merit, 
and  that  of  his  sons  Jean  and  Andre,  was  rather 
that  of  the  great  violin -maker  Stradivari,  to 
make  perfect  an  existing  model.  The  tension 
of  harpsichords  being  comparatively  small,  they 
lasted  longer  than  our  modern  pianos.  They 
were  sometimes  expensively  decorated  a hundred 
years  after  they  had  Wen  made.  James  Shudi 
Broad  wood  (Notes,  1833)  states  that  many 
Ruckers  harpsichords  were  in  existence  and 
good  condition  until  nearly  the  end  of  the  18th 
century,  and  fetched  high  prices  ; one  having 
sold  in  1770  for  3000  franca  (£120). 

To  Jan  Couchet  we  may  attribute  the  addi- 
tion of  the  unison  string  and  limitation  of  the 
octave  string — the  little  octave,  as  Van  Hlankeu- 
berg  called  it — to  the  lower  key  Ward. 1 It  was 
Couchct  who,  about  1640,  changed  the  double 
keyboard  liarpsichord  from  a mere  transposing 
instrument,  contrived  to  accommodate  the 
authentic  and  plagal  church  modes  with  the 
singer's  capabilities,  to  a forte  and  piano  in- 
strument, with  three  strings  (reducible  to  two 
and  one)  upon  the  lower  keyboard,  and  one 
string  always  for  the  upper.  Of  Couchet's  in- 
struments, which  are  rare,  one  is  in  Edinburgh, 
and  the  other  in  Mrs.  J.  Crosby  Brown's  splen- 
did collection.2 

When  the  Ruckers  family  passed  away  we 
hear  no  more  of  Antwerp  as  the  city  of  hari>si- 
chord  makers  ; London  and  Paris  took  up  the 
tale.  But  all  these  Antwerp  workmen  Wlonged 
of  right  to  the  Guild  of  St.  Luke,  the  artists' 
corjwratiou,  to  which  they  were  in  the  first  in- 
stance introduced  by  the  practice  of  ornament- 
ing their  instruments  with  [tainting  and  carving. 
In  1557  ten  of  tho  Antwerp  harpsichord  makers 
[ictitioncd  the  deans  and  masters  of  the  guild  to 
be  admitted  without  submitting  masterpieces, 
and  tlie  chiefs  of  the  commune  consenting,  in 
the  next  year  they  were  received.  *1110  respon- 
sibility of  signing  their  work  was  perhaps  the 
foundation  of  the  great  reputation  afterwards 
enjoyed  by  Antwerp  for  hurj>sichords  and  similar 
musical  instruments.  (Reeherches,  etc.,  Leon 
de  Burbure,  Brussels,  1863.) 

The  earliest  historical  mention  of  the  harpsi- 
chord in  England  occurs  under  the  name  of 
Clarieymhall,  a.D.  1502.  The  late  Dr.  Rim- 
bault  (The  Pianoforte , London,  1860)  collected 
this  and  other  references  to  old  keyed  instru- 
ments from  records  of  Privy  Purse  expenses  and 
from  contemporary  jioets.  The  house- proverbs 
of  Leckingfield,  the  residence  of  Algernon  Percy 
in  the  time  of  Henry  VII.,  preserved  (for  the  house 

* A.  J.  ITIpkln*.  ffittory  nfth « Pinmfort*  (10B7).  p.  S3. 

3 C*UI«<u*.  Metropolitan  M«iw>uni.  N«-w  York.  Musical  Instru- 
ment* <>f  all  Nation*  Mr*.  J.  Crosby  Brown.  1903).  Preface  by 
A.  J.  Hlpklna. 


was  burnt)  in  a MS.  in  the  British  Museum, 
named  it  ‘ clarisymbalis.'  For  a long  while 
after  this,  if  the  instrument  existed,  it  was 
known  under  a general  name,  as  ‘ virginal  Is.' 
It  was  the  school  of  Ruckers,  transferred  to 
England  by  a Fleming  named  Tabel,  that 
was  the  real  basis  of  harpsichord -making  as  a 
distinct  business  in  this  country,  sejwirating  it 
from  organ -building  with  which  it  had  been,  as 
in  Flanders,  often  combined.  A Tabel  harpsi- 
chord with  two  keyboards  is  in  the  possession 
of  Helena,  Countess  of  Radnor.  It  is  inscribed 
‘Hermanns  Tabel  Fecit  Londini,  1721,'  and  is 
very  like  an  early  Kirk  man.  Harpsichords 
had,  however,  been  made  in  Loudon  in  the 
17th  century,  by  the  spinet-makers,  the  Hitch- 
cocks, Hayward,  and  Keene.  The  spinets  by 
the  first  and  last  of  these  have  been  preserved 
here  and  there,  but  only  oue  harpsichord,  by 
John  Hitchcock,  is  known,  label’s  pupils, 
Burkhard  Tschudi  (anglid,  Shudi)  and  Jacob 
Kirchmann  (anglict,  Kirkm&n),  became  famous 
in  the  1 8th  century,  developing  the  harpsichord 
in  the  direction  of  power  and  majesty  of  tone 
to  the  farthest  limit.  The  difference  in  length 
between  a Ruckers  and  a Shudi  or  Kirk  man 
harpsichord, — viz.  from  6 or  7i  feet  to  nearly 
9 feet,  is  in  direct  proportion  to  this  increase  of 
power.  Stronger  framing  and  thicker  stringing 
belied  in  the  production  of  their  pomfioua, 
rushing-sounding  instruments.  Perhaps  Shudi’s 
were  the  longest,  as  he  carried  bis  later  instru- 
ments down  to  CC  in  the  bass,  while  Kirkman 
remained  at  FF ; hut  the  latter  set  up  one  row 
of  jacks  with  leather  instead  of  quills,  and  with 
due  increase  in  tho  forte. combination.  Shudi, 
in  his  last  years  (a.D.  1769),  patented  a Vene- 
tian Swell,  on  the  principle  of  the  Venetian 
blind,  but  the  invention  was  in  use  some  years 
before,  as  it  is  described  in  the  Salzburger 
Zeitung  of  August  6,  1765,  together  with  bis 
use  of  the  machine  stop,  which,  from  a London 
report  concerning  the  child  Mozart’s  last  con- 
cert there,  it  also  attributes  to  him,  and  which 
was  invented  about  1750.  Kirkman  added  a 
pedal  to  raise  a jiortion  of  the  top  or  cover. 
Both  used  two  pedals ; the  one  for  the  swell, 
tho  other  by  an  external  lever  apparatus  to  shut 
ofT  the  octave  and  one  of  the  unison  registers 
leaving  the  player  with  both  hands  free,  an 
invention  of  John  Hayward’s,  described  in  Mace's 
Mustek's  Monument , A.D.  1676,  p.  235.  There 
is  a Silbermann  harpsichord  in  the  de  Wit  col- 
lection at  Leipzig,  of  wonderful  tone,  far  finer 
than  that  of  any  Shudi  or  Kirkman,  in  which 
all  the  strings  are  overspun. 

In  these  18th-century  harpsichords,  the 
Flemish  practice  of  ornamenting  with  painting 
— often  the  cause  of  an  instrument  being  broken 
up  when  no  longer  efficient — was  done  away 
with  ; also  the  laudable  old  custom  of  mottoes 
to  remind  the  player  of  the  analogous  brevity 
of  life  and  sound,  of  the  divine  nature  of  the 
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gift  of  music,  or  of  dead  wood  reviving  as  living 
torte.  Rut  it  was  when  the  instrument  went 
out  altogether  that  this  enrichment  of  picture 
galleries  by  the  demolition  of  harpsichords  was 
most  effected.  The  number  of  Ruckers,  how- 
ever, known  to  exist  has  been  extended  by  re- 
search to  seventy.  There  was  great  care  in 
artistic  choice  of  wood  and  in  the  cabinet-work 
of  Tsehudi’s  beautiful  instruments.  One,  for- 
merly in  the  possession  of  Queen  Victoria,  and 
long  preserved  in  Kew  Palace,  is  quite  a master- 
piece in  these  respects.  It  l>ears  Tschudi’s  name, 
spelt,  as  was  usual,  Shudi  ; the  date  1740  and 
maker's  number  94  are  inside.  The  compass 
is,  as  in  the  South  Kensington  Ruckers,  0,  to 
without  the  lowest  Gfl.  Two,  dated  1760,  are  in 
the  New  Palace  at  Potsdam,  and  were  Frederick 
the  Great  s.  (See  Shudi.)  Messrs.  Broadwood 
have  one  dated  1771,  with  five  and  ahalf  octaves, 
C,  to  f*'\  Venetian  Swell  and  five  stoi»s,  compris- 
ing the  two  unisons  and  octave  of  the  Ruckers, 
with  a slide  of  jacks  striking  the  strings  much 
nearer  to  the  bridge  (also  a Ruckers  contrivance), 
and  producing  a more  twanging  quality  of  tone, 
the  so-called  Mute’-stop  and  a ‘buff '-stop  of 
small  pieces  of  leather,  brought  into  contact 
with  the  strings,  damping  the  tone  and  thus 
giving  a kind  of  pizzicato  effect.  This  fine  in- 
strument was  used  by  Moscheles  in  his  Histori- 
cal Concerts  in  1837,  and  by  Pauer  in  similar 
performances  in  1862,  1863,  and  1867.  There 
is  also  one  in  the  Musik  Vereiu  at  Vienna  of 
similar  construction,  made  by  ‘ Burkat  Shudi 
et  Johannes  Broadwood,’  and  dated  1 775,  which 
belonged  to  Joseph  Haydn.  The  latest  harpsi- 
chord by  the  Shudi  k Broadwood  firm  is  dated 
1790.  A Kirkman  harpsichord  dated  1798  is 
in  the  jtossession  of  the  editor,  aud  is  described 
in  Dannreuther's  Ornamentation. 

The  variety  of  stops  and  combinations  intro- 
duced by  different  makers  here  ami  abroad  at 
last  became  legion,  and  were  as  worthless  as 
they  were  numerous.  Pascal  Taskin,  a native 
of  Thcux  in  Liege  and  a famous  Parisian  har|>si- 
chord  maker,  is  credited  with  the  reintroduction 
of  leather  as  an  alternative  to  quills ; his  claveciu 
‘en  peau  de  bufle  ’ made  ill  1768  was  pronounced 
superior  to  the  pianoforte  (De  la  Borde,  Essai 
sur  la  musique,  1773).  Taskin 'a  were  smaller 
scale  harpsichords  than  those  in  vogue  in  Eng- 
land, and  had  ebony  naturals  and  ivory  sharjie, 
and  a Japanese  fashion  of  external  ornamenta- 
tion. There  is  one  in  the  Victoria  ami  Albert 
Museum,  dated  1786.  In  the  Liceo  Communale 
di  Musica  at  Bologna  there  is  a har^ichord  with 
four  rows  of  keys,  called  an  4 Archicembalo. ' 
This  instrument,  according  to  Carl  Engel,  was 
made  by  a Venetian,  Vito  Trasuntino,  after  the 
invention  of  Nicolo  Vicentiuo,  who  described  it 
in  his  work  IS Aniica Musica  ridotta  alia  moderna 
prattica  (Rome,  1555).  The  compass  comprises 
only  four  octaves,  but  in  each  octave  are  thirty- 
one  keys.  A ‘tetracordo’  was  made  to  facilitate 


the  tuning  of  these  minute  intervals.  Thus  early 
were  attempts  made  to  arrive  at  purity  of  intona- 
tion by  multiplying  the  number  of  keys  within 
the  bounds  of  the  octave.  Another  arelii- 
cemlwdo,  made  by  Cristofori  in  1726,  is  in  the 
Museo  Kraus  at  Florence.  It  has  a double  key- 
board, but  is  not  enharmonic  ; it  was  intended 
to  be  used  in  an  orchestra,  the  player  standing. 
Another  of  the  curiosities  of  harpsichord-mak- 
ing was  the  * Transponiclavicymbel ' described 
by  Praetorius  (1614-18).  By  shifting  the  key- 
board the  player  could  transjtose  two  tones 
higher  or  lower,  {Missing  at  pleasure  through  the 
intermediate  half  tones.  Arnold  Schlick,  how- 
ever, hud  achieved  a similar  transposition  with 
the  organ  as  early  as  1512  {Monatshrfte  fur 
Musik- Qeschickte,  Berlin,  1869).  A harpsichord 
pedalier — Clavicyinbelj>odal — according  to  Dr. 
Oscar  Paul,  an  independent  instrument  with 
two  octaves  of  pedals,  was  used  by  J.  S.  Bach, 
notably  in  his  Trios  and  the  famous  4 Passa- 
caille  ’ ; aud  in  his  transcriptions  of  Vivaldi’s 
Concertos.  Some  large  Gentian  harpsichords 
had  not  only  the  two  unison  registers  and  an 
octave  one  equivalent  to  8-  and  4-foot  stojis, 
but  also  a bourdon,  answering  to  16-foot  pitch. 
John  Sebastian  Bach  had  one  of  this  calibre  ; 
it  formed  one  of  the  interesting  objects  in 
Herr  Paul  de  Wit’s  collection  in  Leipzig,  and 
has  been  transferred  to  the  museum  attached 
to  the  Hochsehule  fiir  Musik  in  Berlin.1  In 
1901  harpsichords  came  to  light  containing 
three  keyboards,  of  Italian  make  and  similarly 
contrived,  the  octave  beiug  on  the  highest 
bank,  octava  and  cymbalum  on  the  middle, 
and  unisons  on  the  lowest  bank.  A fine  sj*eci- 
rnen  by  Sodi  is  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum, 
New  York.  Lastly  a 1 Lautenwerke  ’ must  l>e 
noticed,  a gut -strung  harpsichord,  an  instru- 
ment not  worth  remembering  had  not  Bach 
himself  directed  the  making  of  one  by  Zacharias 
Hildebrand  of  Leipzig.  It  was  shorter  than 
the  usual  harpsichord,  had  two  unisons  of  gut- 
strings,  and  an  <tctave  register  of  brass  wire, 
and  was  praised  as  being  so  like  the  lute  in 
tone,  as  to  be  capable,  if  heard  concealed,  of  de- 
ceiving a lute-player  by  profession  (Paul,  < Sesch . 
des  Claviers,  Leipzig,  1868).  Since  1888  haiqtsi- 
chords  have  been  made  in  Paris  by  the  pianoforte 
makers,  Pleyel,  Wolff  k C*%  and  S.  k P.  Erard. 
The  former  firm  have  introduced  original 
features,  one  being  the  substitution  of  jMslals 
for  huud-sto]is,  the  gradual  depression  of  which 
produces  a crescendo.  Messrs.  Erard  have  lieen 
content  to  reproduce  a clavecin  by  Taskin,  said 
to  have  been  made  for  Marie  Antoinette.  [See 
Clavichord,  Ruckers,  Shudi,  Spinet,  Vir- 
ginal.] a.  J.  H. 

HARRIS,  Sir  Augustus  Henry  Gloksop, 
was  born  in  Paris  in  1852.  He  was  in  business 
for  a short  time,  and  gained  theatrical  experience 
from  1873  in  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  else- 

1 A.  J.  HI|Alu.  Cm nti/vrte  Primrr,  l*y7,  p.  91. 
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where,  before  becoming  assistant  stage-manager 
under  Mapleson  in  London.  He  acted  in  various 
pieces  in  London,  and  in  1879  became  lessee  of 
Drury  Lane,  producing  the  annual  melodramas 
and  pantomimes  which  revived  the  vogue  of 
tliat  theatre.  The  annual  visits  of  the  Carl 
Rosa  Company  to  Drury  Lane,  in  1883-87,  gave 
Harris  his  first  experience  in  operatic  manage- 
ment, and  in  the  latter  year  he  started  on  his 
own  account  as  an  impresario,  giving  ‘Aida 'with 
an  amount  of  care  in  the  production  which 
suqiasscd  everything  hitherto  seen  on  the 
English  operatic  stage.  He  introduced  Manci- 
nelli  to  English  audiences,  and  the  revivals  of 
* Lohengrin  ’ and  ‘ Lcs  Huguenots  ’ were  among 
his  great  successes ; the  brothers  de  Reszke 
(Jean  making  his  first  apjicaranco  in  England 
as  a tenor)  were  the  great  attractions  of  the  cast, 
and  Mine.  Nordica,  Mile.  Minnie  Hauk,  Maurel, 
and  others,  were  members  of  the  company. 
In  the  following  season,  Hams  began  the  enter- 
prise at  Covent  Garden  which  brought  back  the 
fashionable  world  to  the  opera  as  a regular 
amusement.  It  is  not  necessary  in  this  place  to 
enumerate  all  the  distinguished  singers  whom 
he  brought  forward,  from  Mine.  Melba  down- 
wards. His  qualities  as  a manager  were  very 
remarkable,  he  had  all  the  astuteness  of  a keen 
man  of  business,  and  did  not  scruple  to  profit 
by  the  discoveries  of  other  managers,  whether 
in  the  matter  of  singers  or  of  operas.  He  had  a 
certain  amount  of  musical  taste,  and  his  artistic 
conscience  led  him  to  present  operas  as  far  as 
possible  in  accordance  with  their  composers’ 
intentions.  He  also  realised  what  seemed  a 
hopelessly  impracticable  ideal  of  giving  operas 
in  different  languages  in  the  same  season,  pre- 
senting every  opera  in  the  tongue  for  which  it 
was  written.  More  than  all  this,  he  had  the 
wisdom  to  see  that  it  is  wi.se  to  give  the  public, 
not  the  kind  of  entertainment  that  they  are  just 
beginning  to  get  tired  of,  but  that  which  is  a 
little  in  advance  of  their  taste.  He  knew  wdiat 
the  public  would  like  in  a few  weeks’  time,  and 
therefore  secured  its  success,  instead  of  struggling 
to  preserve  the  popularity  of  what  had  begun  to 
get  unfashionable.  He  did  much  for  the  cause 
of  Wagner's  music  in  England,  and  the  careful 
mounting  which  was  characteristic  of  his  manage- 
ment throughout,  had  something  to  say  to  the 
lasting  popularity  even  of  the  later  Wagnerian 
music -dramas  with  the  fashionable  audience. 
On  occasions  he  muiiaged  a set  of  German  j)er- 
formauces  at  Drury  Lane  during  the  season  of 
polyglot  ojK>ra  at  Covent  Garden.  He  revived 
the  fashion  of  public  fancy-dress  halls,  and  the 
patronage  of  the  wealthy  classes  was  retained 
for  the  opera  until  his  death,  which  took  place 
at  Folkestone  on  June  22,  1890.  His  career  as 
a theatrical  manager  ai»art  from  opera  does  not 
concern  a musical  dictionary.  He  w as  knighted 
in  1891,  having  been  sheriff  of  London  in  that 
year.  M. 


HARRIS,  Joseph  John*,  born  in  London  in 
1799,  was  chorister  in  the  Chapel  Royal  under 
John  Stafford  Smith.  In  1823  he  was  appointed 
organist  of  St.  Olave’s  Church,  Southwark.  In 
1827  he  published  *A  Selection  of  Psalm  and 
Hymn  Tunes,  adapted  to  the  psalms  anil  hymns 
used  in  the  Church  of  St.  Olave,  Southwark.’ 
In  Feb.  1828  he  quitted  Southwark  to  become 
organist  of  Blackburn,  Lancashire  ; in  1831 
was  made  ‘lay  precentor,’  or  choir  master  at 
the  collegiate  church  (now  the  cathedral)  at 
Manchester,  deputy  organist,  and  on  March  25, 
1848,  organist.  Harris  composed  sonic  cathedral 
music  and  a few  glees,  songs,  etc.  He  died  at 
Manchester,  Feb.  10,  1869.  w.  h.  H. 

HARRIS,  Joseph  Macdonald,  was  born  in 
1789,  and  at  an  early  age  became  a chorister  of 
Westminster  Abbey  under  Richard  Guise.  On 
quitting  the  choir  on  the  breaking  of  his  voice, 
he  became  a pupil  of  Robert  Cooke,  then  or- 
ganist of  the  Abbey.  Harris  was  employed  as  a 
teacher,  and  occasional  conductor  at  minor  con- 
certs. His  com  posit  ions  are  songs,  duets,  trios, 
and  pianoforte  pieces.  He  diet!  insane  in  May 
1860,  aged  seventy-one.  \v.  h.  h. 

HARRIS,  Ren&,  or  Renatus,  is  the  most 
celebrated  member  of  this  family  of  English 
organ -builders.  His  grandfather  had  built  an 

organ  for  Magdalen  College,  Oxford  ; but  his 
father,  Thomas,  ap(>ears  to  have  emigrated  to 
France,  for  Dr.  Burney  says  that  Renatus  came 
to  England  with  his  father  a few  months  after 
Father  Smith’s  arrival  ( 1 660).  To  Smith,  Rena- 
tus Harris  became  a formidable  rival,  especially 
in  the  competition  for  building  an  organ  in  the 
Temple  Church.  [Smith,  Father.] 

Thomas  Harris  of  New  Sanun  in  1666  con- 
tracted to  build  an  organ  for  Worcester  Cathedral. 
Renatus  Harris  in  1690  agreed  to  improve  and 
enlarge  bis  grandfather’s  organ  in  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford.  Riml>aiilt  gives  a list  of  thirty- 
nine  organs  built  by  this  eminent  artist.  He  had 
two  sons — Renatus,  jun.,  who  built  an  organ 
for  St.  Dionis  Bockchurch,  London,  in  1724,  and 
John,  who  built  most  of  his  organs  in  conjunction 
with  his  son- in  law',  John  Bytield. 

The  firm  of  Harris  (John)  & Byfiet.d(John) 
carried  on  business  in  Red  Lion  Street,  Holborn. 
In  1729  they  built  an  organ  for  Shrewsbury, 
and  in  1740  one  for  Doncaster,  which  cost 
£525,  besides  several  others.  v.  DE  p. 

HARRISON,  J.,  a London  music-publisher, 
originally  a bookseller  in  Fleet  Street,  where  he 
succeeded  J.  Wenman  and  published  plays, 
novels,  and  essays.  About  the  year  1779  he 
removed  to  18  Paternoster  Row  and  commenced 
the  issue  of  musical  works  from  engraved  plates, 
including  the  ballad  operas  of  the  day  and  re- 
prints of  works  by  Handel,  Arne,  and  Boyce,  and 
others.  In  1784  the  imprints  give  ‘Harrison 
& Co.,’  and  in  1788  they  are  in  (tossession  of  an 
additional  warehouse  named  * Dr.  Arne’s  Head  ’ 
at  141  Cheapside.  In  1796  they  are  issuing 
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an  octavo  publication,  consisting  of  ojteras  and 
pianoforte  pieces,  named  The  Pianoforte  Maga- 
zine, which  ultimately  extended  to  about  thirty 
volumes.  This  was  issued  at  half -a- crown  a 
part ; and  by  an  advertisement  in  the  Times 
of  the  year  quoted  we  find  purchasers  were  en- 
titled, after  a number  of  payments,  to  a piano- 
forte. This  is  jterhaps  the  earliest  record  of  a 
kind  of  purchase  now  in  some  evidence.  About 
1798  the  firm  is  styled  4 Harrison,  ClusuA  Co.,’ 
and  it  is  at  78  Fleet  Street.  In  1802  it  is  at  108 
Newgate  Street,  and  probably  did  not  exist  much 
later  than  that  date.  Their  publications  are 
always  exceedingly  well  engraved,  and  comprise 
many  useful  reprints  of  earlier  standard  works. 
They  commenced  the  issue  of  what  promised  to 
be  a very  excellent  dictionary  of  music,  but  it 
did  not  reach  beyond  a few  numbers.  It  was 
printed  in  a rather  unwieldy  oblong  folio.  F.  K. 

HARRISON,  Samuel,  bora  at  Bel j>er,  Derby- 
shire, Sept.  8,  1760.  He  received  his  musical 
education  from  Burton,  a well-known  bass  chorus 
singer,  probably  the  same  whoso  nervous  system 
was  so  powerfully  alfected  by  the  music  on  the 
first  day  of  the  Commemoration  of  Handel,  in 
178-1,  as  to  occasion  his  death  in  the  course  of 
a few  haul's.  On  the  establishment  of  the  Con- 
cert of  Ancient  Music  in  1776,  Harrison  ap- 
l>eared  as  a solo  soprano  singer,  and  continued 
so  for  two  years  afterwards.  But  in  1778,  being 
engaged  to  sing  at  Gloucester,  his  voice  suddenly 
failed  him.  After  an  interval  of  six  years, 
during  which  he  most  assiduously  cultivated  his 
voice  and  style,  George  HI.  heard  him  sing  at 
one  of  Oueen  Charlotte's  musical  parties,  and 
caused  him  to  be  engaged  for  the  Commemoration 
of  Handel  in  1784,  at  which  he  sang  ‘Rend*  il 
sereno  al  ciglio  ’ from  4 Sosarme,  ‘ and  the  owning 
recitative  and  air  in  ‘Messiah.*  He  was  next 
engaged  os  principal  tenor  at  the  Concert  of 
Ancient  Music,  and  from  that  time  took  his 
place  at  the  head  of  his  profession  as  a concert 
singer.  Harrison’s  voice  had  a compass  of  two 
octaves  (A  to  a').  It  was  remarkably  sweet, 
pure  and  even  in  tone,  but  deficient  in  ]>ower. 
His  taste  and  judgment  were  of  a high  older, 
and  in  the  cantabile  style  he  had  no  equal. 
Compelled  by  the  exigencies  of  his  engagements 
to  sing  songs  which  demanded  greater  physical 
(tower  than  he  jtossessed,  he  always  sang  them 
reluctantly.  On  Dec.  6,  1790,  Harrison  married 
Miss  Cantelo,  for  some  years  principal  second 
soprano  at  all  the  best  concerts,  etc.  In  1791 
he  and  Knyvett  established  the  Vocal  Concerts, 
which  were  carried  on  to  the  end  of  1794,  and 
revived  in  1801.  Harrison’s  last  appearance  in 
public  was  at  his  benefit  concert,  May  8,  1812, 
when  he  sang  Pepuseh's  ‘Alexis,’  and  Handel's 
‘ Gentle  airs.'  On  June  25  following,  a sudden 
inflammation  carried  him  off.  He  was  buried  in 
the  graveyard  of  the  old  church  of  St.  Poncraa. 
The  inscription  on  his  tombstone  includes  an  ex-  ( 
tract  from  an  elegiac  ode  on  Harrison,  written  by  , 


the  Rev.  Thomas  Beaumout,  and  set  to  music  by 
William  Horsley,  but  the  lines  are  so  inaccurately 
given  as  completely  to  mar  the  allusion  to  the 
song,  ‘ Gentle  airs.’  Mrs.  Harrison  survived  her 
husband  nineteen  years.  w.  h.  u. 

HARRISON,  William,  born  in  Marylebone 
pariah,  June  15,  1813.  Being  gifted  with  a tenor 
voice  of  remarkable  purity  and  sweetness,  lie 
appeared  in  public  as  an  amateur  concert  singer 
early  in  1836.  He  then  entered  as  a pupil 
at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  and  in 
1837  appeared  as  a professional  singer  at  the 
concerts  of  the  Academy,  and  sulwcqucntly  at 
the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society.  On  Thursday, 
May  2,  1839,  he  made  his  first  apjtearance  on 
tho  stage  at  Covent  Garden,  in  Rooke’s  o(*era, 

‘ Henrique.*  A few  years  later  ho  was  engaged 
at  Drury  Lane,  where  he  sustained  the  principal 
tenor  parts  in  Balfe’s  4 Bohemian  Girl,’  Wallace’s 
‘Mari tana,'  and  Benedict’s  4 Brides  of  Venice,' 
and  ‘Crusaders,’  on  their  first  production.  In 
1851  he  performed  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre, 
in  Mendelssohn's  ‘ Sou  and  Stranger,’  and  other 
o|>eras.  In  1856,  in  conjunction  with  Miss 
Louisa  Pync,  he  established  an  English  Opera 
Company,  and  for  several  years  gave  (terform- 
ances  at  the  Lyceum,  Drury  Lane,  and  Coven t 
Garden  Theatres.  During  their  management  the 
following  new  operas  were  produced  : — Balfe’s 
‘ Rose  of  Castillo  ’ (1857),  4 Satanella  ’ (1858), 

4 Bianca,  the  Bravo’s  Bride’  (1860),  4 Puritan’s 
Daughter’  (1861),  and  4 Armourer  of  Nantes’ 
(1863);  Wallace’s  ‘Lurlinc’ (1860),  and  ‘ Love's 
Triumph '(1862);  Benedict’s  ‘Lily  of  Killarney,' 
1862;  Mellon's  4 Victorine’(1859);  and  Howard 
Glover’s  4 Ruy  Bias  ’ (1861).  In  the  winter  of 
1864  Harrison  ojtened  Her  Majesty’s  Theatre 
for  the  (lerformance  of  English  operas.  Ho 
translated  Masse’s  operetta,  4 Les  Noccs  de  Jean- 
nette,’ and  produced  it  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre 
in  Nov.  1860,  under  the  title  of  ‘Georgette’s 
Wedding.’  Harrison,  in  addition  to  his  vocal 
qualifications,  was  an  excellent  actor.  He  died 
at  his  residence  in  Kentish  Town,  Nov.  9, 
1868.  w.  II.  H. 

HART,  Ax  pro,  an  early  Edinburgh  printer 
of  note,  who  printed  with  musical  notation  some 
editions  of  the  Scottish  Psalter  as  The  CL. 
P saline  $ of  David  in  Prose  and  Meeter  . . . 
Edinburgh,  printed  by  Aiuiro  Hart , 1611 , 8vo. 
One  by  his  ‘ heires ' is  dated  1635.  f.  k. 

HART  k SONS,  an  eminent  firm  of  violin 
makers  and  exj»erts,  was  founded  at  28  Wardour 
Street,  London  (the  present  premises  of  the  firm, 
though  the  name  of  the  street  has  been  altered), 
by  John  Hart  altout  1825.  This  John  Hart, 
grandfather  of  the  present  (1905)  head  of  the 
firm  was  an  expert  not  only  in  all  matters  con- 
nected with  the  violin,  but  with  the  shot  gun 
also.  He  opened  business  with  a collection  of 
guns  and  violins,  and  fora  considerable  time  it 
was  doubtful  which  of  these  two  would  j trove 
the  fitter,  and  survive.  In  the  end  violins 
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prevailed.  John  Thomas  Hart  was  born  on  Dec. 
17,  1805,  and  died  Jan.  1,  1874.  He  was 
articled  in  May  1820  to  Samuel  Gilkcs,  who 
had  learnt  his  business  under  William  Foster, 
a very  famous  English  maker  of  violins  and 
violoncellos.  As  an  articled  pupil  he  had  many 
opportunities  for  copying,  re{>airing,  and  study- 
ing the  peculiarities  of  Cremonese  and  other 
violins  of  Italian  make,  and  so  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  his  extensive  knowledge  of  instruments. 
He  began  business  at  a time  when  amateur 
violinists  were  longing  for  famous  Italian  violins, 
and  as  his  reputation  for  unerring  accuracy  of 
judgment  grew  rapidly  lie  became  the  channel 
through  which  mast  of  the  greatest  instruments 
came  to  England.  He  it  was  who  formed 
Janies  Coding's  collection,  that  of  Mr.  Charles 
Plowden,  most  of  Mr.  Joseph  Gillott’a  collection, 
and  of  the  famous  Adam  group.  His  sou  and 
successor, 

Geo  hue  Hart,  was  born  in  London,  March 
23,  1839.  He  was  a violinist  and  writer,  and 
studied  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  under 
Macfarren  and  Sainton.  Though  an  excellent 
player  on  the  violin,  it  is  by  his  literary  ability  ! 
and  by  his  wide  knowledge  of  what  may  be  called 
the  literary  side  of  the  violin  that  he  is  best 
known.  In  1875  he  published  his  well-known 
l>ook  The  Violin  : its  famous  Makers  and  their 
Imitators,  which  has  passed  through  many  edi- 
tions in  England.  Of  it  a French  edition  was 
issued  in  1886.  Next  he  published  a descrip- 
tion of  Count  Cozio  de  Salabue's  purchase  of  the 
stock  of  violins  remaining  with  Paul  Stradivari  us, 
and  the  tools  and  drawings  of  Antonius.  In 
1872  he  classified  the  Gillott  collection,  a labour 
requiring  the  most  accurate  and  certain  know- 
ledge, and  in  1881  appeared  his  book  on  The 
Violin  and  its  Music,  He  married  a daughter 
of  I)r.  Steward,  the  inventor  of  the  Euphonicon 
piano,  now  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 
Hart  died  near  Newhaven,  April  25,  1891.  He, 
again,  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 

George  IIart,  junior,  the  present  head  of  the 
firm  (1905),  who  was  born  near  Warwick,  Jan.  4, 
1860.  After  being  educated  at  Hanqmtead 
and  in  Paris,  Hart  entered  his  father's  business, 
and  is  esteemed  as  a fine  expert  in  the  selection 
of  wood  for  violins,  while  his  firm  is  ]tarticularly 
noted  for  its  exact  reproductions  of  the  work  of 
Guarnerius,  Strodivarius,  and  others,  r..  if.  L. 

IIART,  Charles,  born  May  19,  1797,  pupil 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  under  Crotch. 
From  1829  to  1833  organist  to  St.  Dunstan's, 
Stepney,  and  subsequently  to  the  church  in 
Tredegar  Square,  Mile  End,  and  St.  George’s, 
Beckenham.  In  1830  he  published  ‘ Three  An- 
thems,’ ami  in  1832  a ‘Te  Deum  and  Jubilate,’ 
the  latter  of  which  had  gained  the  Gresham 
l*rize  Medal  in  1831.  In  April  1839  he  produced 
an  oratorio  entitled  ‘ Omnipotence.’  He  was 
author  of  a motet  which  gained  a premium  at 
Crosby  Hall,  ‘Sacred  Harmony,’  and  other 


compositions.  He  died  in  London,  March  29, 
1859.  w.  h.  H. 

HART,  James,  born  at  York  in  1647,  was 
bass  singer  in  York  Minster  until  1670,  when 
he  was  appointed  a Gentleman  of  the  Chapel 
Royal  and  lay  vicar  of  Westminster  Abbey.  He 
was  the  composer  of  several  songs  published  in 
‘Choice  Ayres,  songs  anti  dialogues,’  1676*84  ; 
‘The  Theater  of  Musick,’  1685-87  ; ‘The  Ban- 
quet of  Musick,’  1688-92,  aud  other  collections. 
He  died  May  8,  1718.  w.  H.  H. 

HART,  Joseph  Bin  ns,  born  in  London  in 
1794,  became  in  1801  a chorister  of  St.  Paul's 
under  John  Sale.  Whilst  in  the  choir  ho  was 
taught  the  organ  by  Samuel  Wesley  and  Matthew 
Cooke,  and  the  piano  by  J.  B.  Cramer.  At  eleven 
he  acted  as  deputy  for  Attwood  at  St.  Paul’s. 
He  remained  in  the  choir  nearly  nine  years,  and 
on  quitting  it  became  organist  of  Walthamstow, 
and  private  organist  to  the  Earl  of  Uxbridge. 
He  ‘left  Walthamstow  to  become  organist  of 
Tottenham.  At  the  termination  of  the  war  in 
1815,  when  quadrille  dancing  came  into  vogue, 
Hart  l>ecame  an  arranger  of  dance  music,  and 
the  ‘ Lancers'  Quadrille  ’ has  continued  in  use 
ever  since.  Hart  is  credited  with  its  invention, 
but  there  is  evidence  that  it  was  danced  in 
Dublin  in  1817,  two  years  before  Hart's  editions 
appeared.  From  1818  to  1820  he  was  chorus 
master  and  pianist  at  the  English  Opera  House, 
Lyceum.  He  composed  the  music  for  ‘Ama- 
teurs and  Actors  ’ (1818),  ‘A  Walk  fora  Wager,’ 
and  ‘The  Bull’s  Head’  (1819), all  musical  farces ; 
and  ‘The  Vampire,’  melodrama,  1820.  In  1829 
he  removed  to  Hastings,  commenced  business 
as  a music-seller,  and  was  appointed  organist  of 
St.  Mary’s  ChapcL  Hart  produced  forty -eight 
sets  of  quadrilles,  waltzes,  and  galojwides,  and 
An  easy  Mode  of  teachiiuj  Thorough-bass  and 
Composition.  He  died  at  Hastings,  Dec.  10, 
1844.  W.  H.  H. 

HART,  Philip,  conjectured  by  Hawkins  to 
be  the  son  of  James  Hart  (see  above),  was 
organist  of  St.  Andrew  Undershaft,  and  St. 
Michael,  Cornhiil.  In  1703  he  composed  the 
music  for  Hughes’s  ‘Ode  in  Praise  of  Musick,* 
}K*rfonned  at  Stationer’s  Hall  on  St.  Cecilia's 
Day,  1703.  On  May  28,  1724,  be  was  ap|K>inted 
the  first  organist  of  St.  Dionis  Backchurch,  at 
a salary  of  £30.  In  1729  he  published  his 
music  to  1 The  Morning  Hymn  from  the  Fifth 
Book  of  Milton’s  Paradise  Lost.’  He  also  pub- 
lished a Collection  of  Fugues  for  the  Organ.  Two 
Anthems  by  him  are  included  in  the  Tudway 
Collection  (Harl.  MS.  7341).  From  Hawkins's 
account  of  him  (chap.  175)  he  ap]iears  to  have 
been  a sound  and  very  conservative  musician, 
and  a highly  respectable  man.  Sir  John  else- 
where mentions  his  excessive  use  of  the  shake 
in  his  organ  playing.  IIart  died  in  London  at 
a very  advanced  age,  in  or  about  1749.  w.  h.  h. 

HARTMANN.  A family  of  German  origin 
established  in  Coj>enhagen  for  some  four 
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generations.  Johann  Ernst  (1726-1793)  was 
a violinist  and  composer,  who,  after  holding 
several  musical  posts  at  Breslau  and  Rudolstadt, 
became  capellmeistcr  to  the  Duke  of  Ploen,  and 
went  with  him  to  Copenhagen.  Here  he  was 
leader  of  the  royal  kind  from  1768,  and  wrote 
much  music,  now  completely  forgotten,  with  the 
exception  of  the  song  ‘ Kong  Christian,'  which 
first  appeared  in  an  opera  ‘Die  Fischer,'  and 
lias  since  been  adopted  as  the  Danish  National 
Hymn.  He  died  in  1793.  His  second  son, 

August  Wilhelm,  born  1775,  held  the  |»ost 
of  organist  to  the  Garrison  Church  in  Copen- 
hagen from  1800  to  1850,  and  was  the  father  of 

Johann  Peter  Emilius,  born  May  14, 1805, 
who  for  many  years  held  a high  place  among 
Danish  composers.  His  opera  4 Ravnen  ’ (The 
Raven),  to  words  by  H.  C.  Andersen,  was  pro- 
duced Oct.  29,  1832.  It  was  followed  by  4 Die 
goldnen  Horner*  in  1834,  and  ‘Die  Corearen ’ 
on  April  23,  1835,  and  ‘ Liden  Kirsten  ' (‘  Little 
Christie'),  on  May  12,  1846.  Besides  these 
he  wrote  much  for  the  theatre  in  the  way  of 
incidental  music,  etc.,  as  well  as  choral  works 
(among  them  a cantata  on  the  death  of  Thor- 
waldsen,  1848),  songs,  a symphony  in  G minor, 
dedicated  to  Spohr,  and  |>erfortned  at  Cassel  in 
1838,  and  many  piano  pieces.  See  the  Sammtl • 
bdnde  of  the  Ini.  Mm.  Ges.  vol.  ii.  p.  455.  He 
was  made  director  of  the  Copenhagen  Consorva- 
torium  in  1840.  He  died  March  10,  1900. 
His  son, 

Emil,  born  Feb.  21,  1836,  studied  with  his 
father  and  with  N.  W.  Gade,  his  brother-in-law, 
held  between  1861  and  1873  various  appoint- 
ments as  organist,  but  on  account  of  weak  health 
subsequently  devoted  himself  almost  entirely 
to  composition.  In  1891  he  succeeded  Gade 
as  director  of  the  Musical  Society  of  Co|>en- 
liagen.  Among  his  works,  which  have  obtained 
great  success  both  in  Denmark  and  Germany, 
may  he  mentioned  the  o|>cras  : — ‘ Die  Erlenmiid- 
chen  ’ (1867),  ‘Die  Nixe,’  ‘Die  Korsikaner’ 
and  ‘ Runenzatiher  ’ (1896);  a ballet  * Fjeld- 
stuen  * ; * Nordische  Volkstdnze  ’ (op.  18),  three 
symphonies,  in  E flat,  A minor,  and  I),  an  over- 
ture ‘ Ein  nordische  Heerfahrt  * (op.  25),  a 
choral  cantata  4 Winter  and  Spring’  (op.  13), 
ironcertos  for  violin  and  violoncello,  a serenade 
for  piano,  clarinet,  and  violoncello  (op.  24).  and 
many  songs.  He  died  at  Copenhagen,  July  18, 
1898.  M. 

HARTVIGSON,  Frits,  horn  May  31,  1841, 
at  Grenaao,  Jutland,  Denmark,  received  in- 
struction in  music  and  on  the  piano  from  his 
mother,  and  at  Coj>enhagen  from  Gade,  Gebauer, 
ami  Anton  Rec.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  : 
played  in  concerts  in  Copenhagen,  and  made 
a tour  through  Norway  in  1858,  at  Christiania  , 
being  personally  complimented  by  Kjeralf.  By 
assistance  from  the  Danish  Government  he 
studied  at  Berlin  from  1859  to  1862  under  Von 
Biilow,  with  whom  he  played  there  at  a concert  ! 


Liszt’s  A major  Concerto  and  Hungarian  Fantasia, 
arranged  for  two  pianos.  He  next  play  cm  1 Rubin- 
stein's thi rd  Concerto  at  the  Ge  wandhaus  Concerts 
in  1861,  and  Schumann’s  Concerto  at  Coj>en- 
hagen  under  Gade  in  1863.  On  the  death  of 
his  father  in  the  Prusso- Danish  war,  he  came  to 
England  and  played  with  great  success  Mendels- 
sohn's 4 Serenade  and  Allegro  giojoso ' at  the 
Philharmonic,  June  27,  1864.  From  that  time 
until  the  present  Mr.  Hartvigson  has  lived  in 
England,  with  the  exception  of  two  years  between 
1873  and  1875,  when  he  resided  at  St.  Peters- 
burg. He  played  at  the  Musical  Union,  and 
introduced  there  Schumann's  Trio  in  F,  April 
24,  1866.  He  introduced  Liszt’s  music  at  the 
Philharmonic,  where  he  played  that  comiwser’s 
first  Concerto  on  June  1 0, 1 872.  At  the  Crystal 
Palace  he  introduced  Schubert's  Fantasia,  op. 
15  (arranged  by  Liszt  for  piano  and  orchestra), 
on  Oct.  6,  1866  : also  Rubinstein’s  fourth  Con- 
certo, Nov.  16,  1872  ; and  Bronsart’s  Concerto, 
Sept.  30,  1876.  He  was  officially  appointed 
Pianist  to  Oueen  Alexandra  (when  Princess  of 
Wales)  in  1873,  and  I Yo  feasor  of  Music  at  the 
Normal  College  for  the  Blind  at  Norwood  in 
1 875.  In  1 879,  and  for  several  years  afterwards, 
Mr.  Hartvigson  was  prevented  from  appearing  in 
public  owing  to  an  injury  to  his  left  arm.  Ho 
liappily  recovered  its  use,  and  appeared  at  W. 
Bache’s  concert,  Feb.  21,  1887,  playing  Liszt's 
4 Mnzeppa ' and  4 Hungaria,’  arranged  by  the 
comi»oser  for  two  pianos.  He  also  played  at  the 
London  Symphony  Concerts  on  Jan.  10,  1888 
(and  subsequently  at  a Richter  concert)  Liszt’s 
* Todtentanz,’  which  ho  had  introduced  to  the 
English  public  in  1878  under  Biilow’s  direction. 
Mr.  Hartvigson  has  played  abroad,  at  Copenhagen 
in  1872  and  1889,  at  Munich  (under  Biilow),  in 
aid  of  the  Bayreuth  Building  Fund,  August  21, 
1872,  and  in  concerts  at  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow, 
and  in  Finland.  In  1888  ho  was  appointed 
l*rofessor  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  and 
in  1894  an  honorary  member  of  the  institution. 
In  1 895  he  was  an  examiner  for  the  associateship 
of  the  Iioynl  College  of  Music,  and  in  the  same 
year  the  King  of  Denmark  made  him  a knight 
of  the  order  of  the  Dannebrog.  In  1905  lie  was 
ap]>ointed  professor  at  the  Royal  College  of  Music. 

His  brother,  Anton,  horn  Oct.  16,  1845,  at 
Aarhus,  Jylland,  receives!  instruction  in  music 
from  his  mother,  Tausig,  and  Edmund  Neuj»ert. 
He  first  played  in  concerts  at  Copenhagen, 
and  came  to  England  in  1873,  where  he  finally 
settled  in  1882,  when  lie  was  appointed  a 
Professor  at  the  Normal  College.  With  the 
exception  of  his  yearly  recitals  he  rarely  played 
in  public.  In  1893  he  settled  at  Copenhagen 
as  a teacher  of  his  instrument.  He  has  made 
a speciality  there  of  giving  yearly  courses  of 
lectures  in  which  he  aualvscs  the  principal 
pianoforte  comjjositions  of  the  great  masters, 
besides  performing  them  in  their  entirety.  In 
1900  the  King  of  Denmark  conferred  on  him 
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the  title  of  ‘ Professor * (equivalent  to  a decora- 
tion or  order).  a.  c. 

HARWOOD,  Basil,  son  of  Edward  Harwood, 
Esq.,  J.P.,  born  at  Wood  house,  Olveston,  Glou- 
cestershire, on  April  11,  1859.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Charterhouse  and  Trinity  College, 
Oxford,  and  took  the  degree  of  Mus.B.  in 
1880,  that  of  B.A.  (honours  in  classics  and 
modern  history)  in  1881,  M.A.  in  1884,  and 
Mus.D.  1896.  He  studied  the  pianoforte  with 
J.  L.  Roeckel  at  Clifton,  the  organ  with  0. 
Riseley  at  Bristol,  theory  with  Dr.  C.  W.  Corfe 
at  Oxford,  and  composition  for  a short  time  at 
the  Leipzig  Conner vatorium  under  Reinecke  and 
Jadassohn.  He  was  organist  of  St.  Barnabas, 
Pimlico,  from  1883  to  1887,  of  Ely  Cathedral 
from  1887  to  1892,  and  has  been  organist  of 
Christ  Church  Cathedral,  Oxford,  from  1892 
to  the  present  time.  He  was  precentor  of  Keble 
College,  Oxford,  from  1892  to  1903,  and  con- 
ductor of  the  Oxford  Orchestral  Association 
from  1892  to  1898.  On  the  foundation  of  the 
Oxford  Bach  Choir  in  1896  he  was  appointed 
its  conductor,  a post  ho  held  with  distinction 
till  1900,  in  which  year  he  became  choragus  of 
the  university.  He  conducted  the  ‘ Orpheus 
Society  ’ in  1894.  His  works  are  few  in  num- 
ber, only  reaching  up  to  op.  16  ; but  all  are 
marked  by  most  careful  workmanship  and  fas- 
tidious taste.  They  include  a psalm,  1 Inclina, 
Domino,'  for  soprano  solo,  chorus,  and  orchestra, 
performed  with  great  success  at  the  Gloucester 
Festival  of  1 898  ; an  Agnus  Dei,  and  O Salutaris, 
for  choir  and  organ  ; a service  in  A flat,  op.  6 ; 
a communion  service  in  D,  op.  14  ; several 
anthems  ; a vocal  trio,  songs,  etc.  Among  his 
various  pieces  for  organ  may  Ixa  mentioned  a 
sonata  in  C sharp  minor,  op.  5 ; ‘ Dithyramb,’ 
op.  7 ; ‘ Piean ' (played  by  Sir  W.  Parratt  at 
the  reopening  of  the  organ  in  York  Minster) ; 
and  preludes  on  Old  English  Psalm  Tunes.  M. 

HARWOOD,  Edwakd,  of  Liverpool,  was  born 
at  Hoddleson,  near  Blackburn,  1707.  He  was 
author  of  many  songs,  among  which  may  be 
named  ‘Absence,’  ‘The  Chain  of  Love,’  * Hair- 
less Collin,’  ‘To  case  my  heart,’ — all  published 
at  Liverpool.  Ho  also  issued  two  sets  of  originul 
hymn  tunes,  the  first  without  date,  the  second 
in  1786.  The  first  volume  contains  the  metrical 
anthem,  'Vital  sjMirk  of  heavenly  llame,’  formerly 
so  popular  in  country  churches.  The  traditional 
account  of  its  origin  is  as  follows: — Harwood 
had  been  staving  in  London,  in  conq>any  with 
Alexander  Reed,  of  Liverpool  ; but  when  the 
time  for  their  return  arrived,  they  found  them- 
selves without  the  means  of  discharging  the 
reckoning  at  the  inn.  In  this  emergency  it  was 
rcsolvod  to  compose  some  piece  of  music,  andraiso 
money  upon  it  What  Reed  attempted  in  that 
direction  is  not  told,  but  Harwood,  taking  up  a 
collection  of  poetry  which  lay  in  the  coffee-room, 
came  across  Pojwj’s  Ode,  which  he  immediately 
set  to  music,  and  taking  it  to  a publisher,  sold 
VOL.  II 


the  copyright  for  forty  pounds.  This  relieved  the 
friends  from  their  embarrassment,  and  brought 
them  back  to  Liverpool.  Some  difficulties  occur 
in  connection  with  the  story  which  need  not  be 
specified.  Harwood  died  in  1787.  u.  r. 

HASLINGER.  A well-known  music  firm  in 
Vienna,  originally  the  ‘ Bureau  des  arts  et  d’iti* 
dustrie,’  next  S.  A.  Steiner  k Co.,  and  since 
1826  Tobias  Ilaslinger.  Tobias,  born  March  1, 
1787,  at  Zell,  in  Upf>er  Austria,  came  to  Vienna 
iu  1810,  was  an  energetic,  intelligent  man  of 
business,  on  intimate  terms  with  the  best 
musicians  of  Vienna.  Beethoven  and  he  were 
in  constant  communication,  and  the  numerous 
letters  to  him  from  the  great  composer,  which 
havo  been  preserved  (probably  only  a small 
proj»ortion  of  those  which  were  written),  each 
with  its  queer  joke  or  nickname,  show  the  foot- 
ing they  were  on — Adjutant,  or  Adjutantcrl, 
or  Bestes  kleines  Kerlchen,  or  Tobiasserl  or 
Tobias  Peter  Philipp,  or  Monsieur  de  Haslinger, 
General  Musicien  et  General  Lieutenant— such 
are  the  various  queer  modes  in  which  Beethoven 
addresses  him.  In  a letter  to  Schott  (Nohl,  No. 
328)  he  sketches  a comic  biography  of  his  friend, 
with  illustrative  canons.  Another  canon  ‘O 
Tobias  Dominus  Haslinger,’  occurs  in  a letter 
of  Sept  10,  1821 ; and  one  of  his  very  last  notes 
contains  a flourish  on  his  name,  added,  with  the 
signature,  by  tho  hand  of  the  master : — 


Bo*trr  To 


Haslinger  prepared  a complete  copy  of  Beet- 
hoven's compositions  in  full  score,  beautifully 
written  by  a single  copyist.  This  was  purchased 
by  the  Archduke  Rudolph,  and  bequeathed  by 
him  to  the  Gesellschaft  der  Musikfreunde,  in 
whose  library  it  now  is.  He  was  one  of  tho  thirty- 
six  torch-lkearers  who  surrounded  the  bier  of  his 
great  friend,  and  it  fell  to  his  lot  to  hand  the 
three  laurel  wreaths  to  Hummel,  by  whom  they 
were  placed  on  the  coffin  before  the  closing  of 
the  grave.  He  died  at  Vienna,  June  18,  1842, 
and  the  business  came  into  the  hands  of  his  son 
KAKL(born  Jutiel  1, 1816),  a pupil  of  Czerny  and 
Seyfried,  a remarkable  pianoforte  player,  and 
an  industrious  coinj>oscr.  His  soirees  were  well 
known  and  much  frequented,  and  many  a 
young  musician  made  his  first  appearance  there. 
Ho  died  Dec.  26,  1868,  leaving  as  many  as 
100  published  works  of  all  classes  and  dimen- 
sions. The  concern  was  carried  on  by  his  widow 
till  Jan.  1875,  when  it  was  bought  by  the  firm 
of  Schlesinger  of  Berlin,  by  whom  it  was  main- 
j tained  under  the  style  of  ‘Carl  Haslinger,  quon- 
dam Tobias.’  It  {kassed  in  1875  into  the  hands 
of  Schlesinger.  Among  the  works  published  by 
this  establishment  may  be  named  Schubert’s 
‘ Winterreisc  ’ and  ‘ Schwancngcsang  ’ ; Beet- 
hoven’s Symphonies  2,  3,  4,  7,  8,  Overtures 
to  ‘Coriolan,’  ‘Ruins  of  Athens,’  op.  115,  * King 
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Stephen/  ‘ LeonoraNo.  1 / Violin  Concerto,  Battle 
Symphony,  PF.  Concertos,  1,  3,  4,  5,  Trio  in 
Bfc>,  Sonatas  and  Variations,  Liederkrcis,  etc.  ; 
Spohr's  Symphonies  4 (Weihe  der  Tone)  and  5 ; 
Liszt's  Concerto  inEj? ; Mosel  idea'  Concertos,  2,3, 
5,  6,  7 ; Hummel's  Concertos  in  C,  G,  A minor, 
and  At>,  4 Sonatas,  etc.  The  dance  music  of  Lan- 
ncr  and  the  Strausses  forms  an  important  part  of 
the  repertory  of  the  firm,  which  under  the  later 
proprietor  has  received  a great  impulse,  c.  F.  r. 

HASSE,  Faustina  Bordoni,  the  wife  of 
J.  A.  Hasse  (see  below),  was  born  at  Venice  in 
1693,  of  a noble  family,  formerly  ono  of  the 
governing  families  of  the  Republic.  Her  first 
instruction  was  derived  from  Gasparini,  who 
helped  her  to  develop  a beautiful  and  flexible 
voice  to  the  greatest  ad' vantage.  In  1716 
Bordoni  made  her  debut  in  ‘ Ariodante  ’ by  C. 
F.  Pollarolo,  achieved  at  once  a reputation  as  a 
great  singer,  and  was  soon  known  as  the  ‘ New 
Syren.’  In  1719  she  sang  again  at  Venice  with 
Cu22oni  and  Bernacchi,  whose  florid  style  her 
own  resembled.  In  1722  she  sang  at  Naples, 
and  at  Florence  a medal  was  struck  in  her 
honour.  She  visited  Vienna  in  1724,  and  was 
engaged  for  the  Court  Theatre  at  a salary  of 
15,000  florins.  Here  she  was  found  by  Handel, 
who  immediately  secured  her  for  London,  wrhere 
she  made  her  debut  May  5,  1726,  in  his 
‘Alessandro.’  Her  salary  was  fixed  at  £2000. 
‘She,  in  a manner,'  says  Burney,  ‘invented  a 
new  kind  of  singing,  by  running  divisions  with 
a neatness  and  velocity  which  astonished  all 
who  heard  her.  She  had  the  art  of  sustaining 
a note  longer,  in  the  opinion  of  the  public,  thau 
any  other  singer,  by  taking  her  breath  imj»er- 
ccptibly.  Her  beats  and  trills  were  strong  and 
rapid  ; her  intonation  perfect ; and  her  profes- 
sional perfections  were  enhanced  by  a beautiful 
face,  a symmetric  figure,  though  of  small  stature, 
aud  a countenance  and  gesture  on  the  stage 
which  indicated  an  entire  intelligence  of  her 
part.’  Apostolo  Zeno,  in  s]teaking  of  her  de- 
parture  from  Vienna,  says  : * But,  whatever  good 
fortune  she  meets  with,  she  merits  it  all  by  her 
courteous  and  polite  manners,  as  well  as  talents, 
with  which  she  has  enchanted  and  gained  the 
esteem  and  affection  of  the  whole  Court.’ 

In  London  she  stayed  but  two  seasons,  and 
then  returned  to  Venice,  where  she  was  married 
to  Hasse  in  1730.  In  1731  she  went  to  Dresden, 
aud  remained  there  till  her  dismissal  in  1763, 
when  she  and  her  husband  went  to  Vienna,  and 
resided  there  until  1775.  They  then  retired  to 
Venice,  where  they  ended  their  days,  she  in 
1783  at  tho  age  of  ninety,  and  Hasse  in  the 
same  year. 

Faustina  has  seldom  been  equalled  in  agility 
of  voice  ; * a matchless  facility  and  rapidity  in 
her  execution  ; doxterity  in  taking  breath,  ex- 
quisite shake,  new  and  brilliant  passages  of 
embellishment,  and  a thousand  other  qualities 
contributed  to  inscribe  her  name  among  the  first 


singers  in  Europe  ’ (Stef.  Arteaga).  In  London 
she  divided  the  popular  favour  with  CuzzonL 
‘ When  the  admirers  of  the  one  began  to  applaud, 
those  of  the  other  were  sure  to  hiss  ; on  which 
account  operas  ceased  for  some  time  in  London  * 
(Quanta).  In  a libretto  of  ‘Admeto,’  Lady 
Cowper,  the  original  jtossessor,  has  written 
opposite  to  Faustina's  name,  ‘ she  is  the  devil 
of  a singer.' 

Fetia  mentions  her  portrait  in  Hawkins's  His- 
tory ; but  he  seems  not  to  have  known  the  fine 
print  engraved  by  L.  Zucchi  after  S.  Torelli, 
which  is  a companion  to  that  of  Hasse  by  the 
same  engraver,  and  represents  Faustina  as  an 
elderly  ]terson,  handsomely  dressed,  and  writh  a 
sweet  and  intelligent  countenance.  This  portrait 
is  uncommon.  J.  M. 

HASSE,  Johann  Adolph,  who  for  a third 
part  of  the  18tli  century  was  the  most  popular 
dramatic  composer  in  Europe,  was  born  on  March 
25, 1 699,  at  Bergedorf,  Hamburg,  where  his  father 
was  organist  and  schoolmaster.  At  eighteen 
years  of  age  he  went  to  Hamburg,  where  his 
musical  talent  and  fine  tenor  voice  attracted  the 
notice  of  Ulrich  Konig,  a German  ]>oet  attached 
to  tho  Polish  court,  through  whose  recommenda- 
tion he  was  engagod  as  tenor  singer  by  Reiser, 
director  of  the  Hamburg  Opera,  and  the  most 
famous  dramatic  composer  of  the  day.  At  the 
end  of  four  years  Konig  procured  for  Hasse  a like 
engagement  at  the  Brunswick  theatre,  where, 
in  1721,  his  first  opera,  ‘ Antigonus’  (the  title 
is  given  in  the  QxtdUn-Lexikon  as  ‘ Autiochus  ’) 
was  produced.  This  (the  only  opera  he  ever 
composed  to  a German  libretto)  was  very  well 
received,  but  as,  while  evincing  great  natural 
facility  in  composition,  it  also  betrayed  a pro- 
found ignorance  of  the  grammar  of  his  art,  it 
was  decided  that  he  must  go  to  Italy,  theu  the 
musical  centre  of  Europe,  for  the  purpose  of 
serious  study.  Accordingly,  in  1724,  he  re- 
paired to  Naples,  and  became  the  pupil  of  Por- 
]>ora,  for  whom,  however,  he  had  neither  liking 
nor  sympathy,  and  whom  he  soon  deserted  for 
the  veteran  Alessandro  Scarlatti.  In  1725  ho 
received  the  commission  to  compose  a serenade 
for  two  voices.  In  this  work,  which  had  the 
advantage  of  being  performed  by  tw’o  great 
singers,  Farinelli  and  Signora  Tesi,  Hasse  ac- 
quitted himself  so  well  that  he  was  entrusted 
with  the  coni]>osition  of  the  new  opera  for  the 
next  year.  This  was  ‘ Scsostrato, ' j»crformed  at 
Naples  in  1726,  and  which  extended  its  coro- 
]»oscr’s  fame  over  the  whole  of  Italy.  In  1727 
lie  went  to  Venice,  where  he  was  appointed 
professor  at  tho  Scuola  degl’  Incurabili,  for  which 
he  wrote  a * Miserere  ’ for  two  soprani  and  tw*o 
contralti,  with  accompaniment  of  stringed  in- 
struments, a piece  which  long  enjoyed  a great 
celebrity.  He  was  now  tho  most  (topular  com- 
poser of  the  day.  His  fine  }*erson  and  agree- 
able manners,  his  beautiful  voice  and  great  pro- 
ficiency on  the  harpsichord  caused  him  to  be 
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much  sought  after  in  society,  and  he  was  known 
throughout  Italy  by  the  name  of  II  caro  Sassone. 
In  1728  he  produced,  at  Naples,  another  opera, 

‘ Attalo,  ro  di  Bitinia,'as  successful  as  its  pre- 
decessor. In  1 729  he  returned  to  Venice,  where 
he  met  with  the  famous  cantatrict,  Faustina 
Bordoni  (see  above),  then  at  the  zenith  of  her 
powers  and  her  charms,  who  shortly  afterwards 
became  his  wife.  For  her  he  com]>osed  the 
operas  ‘Dalisa’and  * Artascrse'  (No.  1),  the  latter 
of  which  is  one  of  his  best  works. 

In  1731  this  celebrated  couple  were  summoned 
to  Dresden,  where  August  II.  reigned  over  a 
brilliant  court.  Haase  was  appointed  capell- 
meister  and  director  of  the  Opera.  His  first) 
opera  produced  in  Dresden,  4 Alessandro  nell’ 
Indie,’  hod  an  unprecedented  success,  owing  not 
only  to  its  own  merits,  but  to  the  splendid 
performance  by  Faustina  of  the  principal  part. 
Haase's  position,  however,  as  the  husband  of  the 
most  fascinating  prima  dmina  of  the  day,  was, 
at  this  time,  far  from  being  an  easy  one.  His 
life,  too,  was  embittered  by  his  enmity  to  his  old 
master,  Porpora,  whom  he  found  established  in 
Dresden, and  who  was  patronised  by  some  members 
of  the  royal  family.  Up  to  1740  he  absented 
himself  as  much  as  he  could  from  Dresden.  In 
comfiany  with  Faustina  he  revisited  Venice, 
Milan,  and  Naples,  and  he  also  went  to  London, 
where  he  was  pressed  to  undertake  the  direction 
of  the  opera  established  in  opposition  to  Handel. 
His  4 Artaaerse’  met  with  a brilliant  reception, 
but  he  had  no  wish  to  support  the  rivalry  with 
Handel ; besides  w hich  he  disliked  England,  and 
he  soon  quitted  the  country.  It  docs  not  seem 
that  Faustina  accompanied  him  on  this  expedi- 
tion. When,  in  1739,  he  returned  to  Dresden, 
he  was  no  longer  vexed  by  the  presence  of 
Porpora,  but  he  found  a fresh  grievance  in  the 
great  success  of  Porpora's  pupil,  Regina  Mingotti. 
This  excellent  singer  was  a formidable  rival  to 
Faustina,  and  Hassc’s  jealousy  and  spite  were 
openly  manifested.  It  is  even  said  that  in  his 
opera  of  * Demofoonte  ’ he  introduced  into  her 
part  an  air  written  entirely  in  what  he  thought 
the  weakest  part  of  her  voice,  the  accom{>animent 
being  so  contrived  as  to  ham|>er,  instead  of 
helping  her.  Mingotti  was  obliged  to  sing  it, 
but,  like  the  great  artist  that  she  was,  she  ac- 
quitted herself  in  such  a manner  as  to  disappoint 
Hasse,  and  she  made  one  of  her  greatest  successes 
w'ith  this  very  air.  This  story  has  been  widely 
repeated  and  generally  believed,  but  there  seems 
good  reason  for  doubting  its  truth.  If  such  an 
air  was  really  written  Hasse  did  not  allow  it  to 
survive  in  the  o|>era,  but  replaced  it  by  another. 

Except  for  a short  stay  in  Venice  in  1740 
Hasse  and  Faustina  remained  at  Dresden  till 
1763.  In  1746,  on  the  very  evening  of  Frederick 
the  Great’s  entry  into  Dresden  after  the  battle 
of  Keasclsdorf,  Hasse 'a  opera  4 Armitiio  ’ was 
j>erformed  by  command  of  the  conqueror,  who 
graciously  commended  the  work  and  its  perform- 


ance, especially  the  part  of  Faustina.  During 
Frederick's  nine  days'  stay  in  the  Saxon  capital 
Hasse  had  to  attend  at  court  every  evening  and 
superintend  the  musical  performances,  and  was 
rewarded  by  the  present  of  a magnificent 
diamond  ring  and  1000  thalers  for  distribution 
among  the  musicians  of  the  orchestra.  In  1760 
occurred  the  siege  of  Dresden,  iu  which  Hasse  lost 
most  of  his  property,  and  during  which  his 
collected  MSS.,  prepared  for  a complete  edition 
of  his  works,  to  be  published  at  the  expense  of 
the  King  of  Poland,  w'ere  nearly  all  destroyed. 
At  the  end  of  the  war  the  king  was  obliged, 
from  motives  of  economy,  to  suppress  both  opera 
and  chamber  music.  The  capellmeister  and  his 
wife  were  dismissed,  and  retired  to  Vienna,  where 
Hasse,  in  conjunction  with  the  poet  Metastasio, 
was  soon  engaged  in  active  opposition  to  a more 
formidable  rival  than  Porjiora,  viz.  Christoph 
Gluck.  Although  he  was  seventy-four  years  old, 
he  now  composed  several  new  operas.  His  last 
dramatic  work,  * Ruggiero,'  was  produced  at 
Milan  in  1771  for  the  marriage  of  the  Archduke 
Ferdinand.  On  this  same  occasion  was  performed 
a serenade,  4 Ascanio  in  Alba,’  by  Wolfgang 
Mozart,  then  thirteen  years  of  age.  After  hear- 
ing it,  old  Hasse  is  said  to  have  exclaimed,  4 This 
boy  will  throw  us  all  into  the  shade,  ’ a prediction 
which  was  verified  within  a few  years  of  its 
utterance.  The  remainder  of  Haase’s  life  was 
passed  at  Venice,  where  he  died  in  his  eighty -fifth 
year,  on  Dec.  16,  1783. 

Owing  to  the  destruction  of  Hasse's  works  at 
Dresden,  his  autograph  scores  are  exceedingly 
rare  ; scarcely  a MS.  or  even  a letter  of  his  being 
found  in  any  collection,  public  or  private ; though 
contemj*orary  copies  are  common  enough.  The 
following  compositions  of  Hasse’s  are  the  chief  of 
those  which  are  published,  and  accessible  at  the 
present  day : — 

1.  * Ml«m» ' for  two  Soprani  and  two  Attl  l Berlin.  TnutrHn'. 

1L  ■ 113th  Pm  Ira ' ; for  Hum  »oln  end  Chorun,  with  orvhwtn*  <K1* 
bedrid,  Arnold). 

3.  * Aldd*  el  Blvlo,’  oprrm,  PF.  Kon  llrlulf,  Rnrltknpfl. 

4.  Te  iMmi  In  D for  Soli  end  Chorus,  «lto  Onbratr*  end  Organ 
(Leipzig.  Peter*1. 

ft.  * Die  Pllgrlmme  *uf  Golgath*'  |*  Pellegrini  el  8e|«vlcrci,’  CJer- 
ttutti  tntiuUtloii i,  Omtortn.  TF.  *oor*  il-elpzig,  mhwIcVriti. 

fl.  Quintet,  from  the  above,  two  S«pr*iil,  two  Altt,  end  Re«e 
(Berlin.  Detnkohler ; Bre-Uu,  Leuckerd). 

7.  Air  for  Alto,  from  Oratnrlu  ' Die  (Wkrbruni  dee  beiligrn 
Aagurtlne’  i Berlin.  Deink&hlrr  A g.  blt*lugrr  . 

ft.  Portion*  of  e Te  Deuni  Mint  e MDvrore,  end  two  other  piece*  In 
RochliU*  Samminny,  vol.  Iv. 

9.  A voctl  fugue.  'ChrDte.'  No,  19  la  the  Auttrahl  eondgf. 

rk*  <Treutw«ltil. 

10.  A Sonete  in  D,  In  Pfcucr’e  * Alte  Clevlennuelk." 

There  is  a fino  jor trait  of  Hasse,  oval,  in 
folio,  engraved  by  L.  Zucclii  at  Dresden  from 
a picture  by  C.  P.  Rotari,  representing  him  as 
a middle-aged  man,  with  pleasing  features  and 
expression.  [An  interesting  article  on  the  com- 
poser ap|>eared  in  the  Sammclbiindc  of  the  Int. 
Mm.  (Ics.  vol  v.  p.  230.] 

Hasse's  facility  in  composition  was  astonish- 
ing. Ho  wrote  more  than  a hundred  operas, 
besides  oratorios,  masses,  cantatas,  jwaltns, 
symphonies,  sonatas,  concertos,  and  a host  of 
smaller  compositions.  [A  full  catalogue  of  his 
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extant  works  is  given  in  the  MonatsJu/te  /. 
Musikgcschichte , 11,  82  IF,  and  in  the  Quillen * 
LexikonA  Ho  set  to  music  the  whole  of  Meta- 
stasio’s  dramatic  works,  several  of  them  three 
or  four  times  over.  His  career  was  one  long 
success : few  composers  have  enjoyed  during 
their  lifetime  such  world-wide  celebrity  as  he ; 
of  those  few  none  are  more  completely  forgotten 
now.  Great  as  was  his  j)crsonal  popularity,  it 
is  insufficient  to  account  for  the  universal  ac- 
ceptance of  his  music.  The  secret  probably  lay 
in  the  receptivity  of  his  nature,  which,  joined 
to  the  gift  of  facile  expression,  caused  some  of 
the  most  genial,  though  not  the  deepest,  influ- 
ences of  his  time  to  find  in  him  a faithful  echo. 
First  among  these  was  the  spreading  fascination 
of  modem  Italian  melody.  It  is  as  an  Italian,  not 
a German  coini>oser  that  Hasse  must  take  rank, 
although,  innocent  as  he  was  of  contrapuntal 
science,  lie  has  nothing  in  common  with  the 
majesty,  profound  in  its  simplicity,  of  the  early 
Italian  writers.  Ho  lw*gan  life  as  a singer,  in  an 
age  of  great  singers,  and  must  he  classed  among 
the  first  representatives  of  that  modern  Italian 
school  which  was  called  into  existence  by  tbo 
worship  of  vocal  art  for  its  own  sake.  His  har- 
monies, though  always  agreeable,  sound  poor  to 
ears  accustomed  to  the  richer  combinations  of 
the  German  com  | Kisers  who  were  his  con  tern- 
poraries  and  immediate  successors.  Yet  even  as 
a harmonist  he  is  linked  to  modern  times  by 
his  fond  and  frequent  use  of  the  diminished 
seventh  and  its  inversion,  as  an  interval  both 
of  melody  and  of  harmony ; w hile  his  smooth 
and  somewhat  cloying  successions  of  thirds  and 
sixths  may  have  alforded  delight  to  hearers 
unused  to  the  stern  severities  of  counterpoint. 
He  had  an  inexhaustible  flow  of  pleasing  melody, 
which,  if  it  is  never  grand  or  sublime,  is  never 
crabbed  or  ugly.  Many  of  bis  beat  airs  are 
charming  even  now,  and,  if  in  some  respects 
they  apjiear  trite,  it  should  lie  remcmliereil  that 
we  have  become  familiar  with  the  type  of  which 
they  are  examples  through  the  medium  of  com- 
positions which,  in  virtue  of  other  qualities 
than  his,  are  longer-lived  than  Hasse's,  though 
written  at  a later  date.  A few  have  been  re- 
published in  our  own  day,  among  which  we  may 
quote  * Kitornerai  fra  jmxjo,’  from  a Cantata  (to 
be  found  inthoseriescalled  ‘Gemmed’ Antichita/ 
published  by  Lonsdale),  which  has  real  beauty. 
As  a fair  specimen  of  his  style,  exhibiting  all 
the  qualities  which  made  him  popular,  we  will 
mention  the  opening  symphony  and  the  first  air 
in  the  oratorio  ' I Pellegrini  al  Scpolcro,'  written 
for  the  Electoral  Chapel  at  Dresden.  To  appre- 
ciate the  deficiencies  which  have  caused  him  to 
be  forgotten,  we  have  only  to  proceed  a little 
farther  in  this  or  any  other  of  his  works.  They 
are  inexpressibly  monotonous.  In  the  matter 
of  fonn  he  attempted  nothing  new.  All  his  airs 
are  in  two  parts,  with  the  inevitable  Da  Cajto, 
or  repetition  of  the  first  strain.  All  his  operas 


consist  of  such  airs,  varied  by  occasional  duets, 
more  rarely  a trio,  or  a simple  chorus,  all  cast 
in  the  same  mould.  His  orchestra  consists 
merely  of  the  string  quartet,  sometimes  of  a 
string  trio  only ; if  now'  and  then  he  adds  haut- 
boys, flutes,  ba&soons,  or  horns,  there  is  nothing 
distinctive  in  his  writing  for  these  wind  instru- 
ments, and  their  |>art  might  equally  well  be 
played  by  the  violins.  Nor  is  there  anything 
distinctive  in  his  writing  of  Church  music, 
which  presents  in  all  re*q>ects  the  same  character- 
istics as  his  operas.  Ilia  Symphonies  are  for 
three,  or  at  the  most  four,  instruments.  The 
harmonic  basis  of  his  airs  is  of  the  very  slightest, 
his  modulations  the  most  simple  and  obvious, 
and  these  are  repeated  with  little  variety  in  all 
his  songs.  Tho  charm  of  these  songs  consists 
in  the  elegance  of  the  melodic  superstructure  and 
its  sympathetic  adaptation  to  the  requirements 
of  the  voice.  Singers  found  in  them  the  most 
congenial  exercise  for  their  j>owers,  and  the  most 
perfect  vehicle  for  expression  and  display.  For 
ten  years  Farinelli  charmed  away  the  melancholy 
of  Philip  V.  of  Spain  by  singing  to  him  every 
evening  the  same  two  airs  of  Hasse  (from  a 
second  opera,  4 Artaserse '),  4 Pallido  e il  sole ' 
and  * Per  questo  dolce  amplcsso.’ 

H&sse  was  no  prophet,  but  in  his  works  his 
conteni]K)raries  found  fluent  utterance  given  to 
their  own  feelings.  Such  men  please  all,  while 
they  offend  none ; but  when  the  spirit  and  the 
time  of  which  they  are  at  once  the  embodiment 
and  the  reflection  pass  away,  they  and  their  work 
must  also  pass  away  and  be  forgotten.  F.  A.  x. 

HASSLER  or  HASLER,  Hans  Leo,  eldest 
of  the  three  sons  of  Isaac  Hassler — a musician 
of  the  Joachimsthal  who  settled  in  Nuremberg 
— and  the  ablest  of  the  three.  Of  his  life  little 
is  known.  Ho  is  said  to  have  been  born  in 
1564  : be  received  bis  instruction  from  his  father 
and  from  A.  Gabrieli,  witli  whom  he  remained  in 
Venice  for  a year,  after  which  (alnnit  1585)  lie 
found  a homo  in  the  house  of  the  Fuggers  at 
Augsburg.  There  ho  coni|K>sed  his  famous  4 xxiv 
Canzonetti  a 4 voci ' (Norimberga,  1590)  and 
his  4 Cantiones  sacrae  do  festis  praecipuis  totius 
anni  4,  5, 8 et  pluriuin  vocum  ’ (Augsburg,  1591 ) 
— twenty -eight  Latin  motets.  These  were 
followed  by  his  ‘Concentus  ecclesiastici  ’ (Augs- 
burg, 1596) ; 1 Noiie  teutsche  Gcsaeng  ’ (1596)  ; 
4 Madrigal i ’(ibid.),  and  ‘Cantiones novae '(1597). 
[Ho  was  appointed  musical  director  in  Augs- 
burg in  1600 ; and  in  Nov.  1601  became  organist 
of  the  Frauenkirche  in  Nuremberg.  Qurflen- 
Lcxikon.]  The  statement  so  often  repeated  by 
the  Lexicons  that  Hassler  entered  the  Imperial 
Chapel  at  Vienna  in  1601  is  inaccurate,  ami 
arises  from  the  fact  that  a certain  Jacob  Hosier 
was  appointed  court  organist  at  Prague  on  July 
1,  1602.  (See  Kbchel,  Kota.  JfnfkajwIU,  p.  53.) 
On  Oct.  28,  1608,  H.ossler  entered  the  service 
of  Christian  II.  of  Saxony,  and  died  at  Frank- 
fort on  June  8,  1612. 
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Besides  the  works  already  named  there  exist 
eight  Masses  of  his(1599) ; ‘Lustgarten  deutscher 
Gesange,’  1601  (reprinted  in  the  publications  of 
the  Gcm.  f.  Afusikforackung) ; 4 Sacri  Concentus,’ 
for  five  to  twelve  voices  (Augsburg,  1601);  four- 
part  Psalms  and  Gesange  (Nuremberg,  1607  ; 
republished  by  Breitkopf  in  score,  1777);  and 
five  collections  of  German  and  Latin  secular 
songs.  Many  single  pieces  are  given  in  Boden- 
schatz's 1 Florilegium  ’and  in  Schadacus’s  * I*romp- 
tuariuin  Musicuin.’  (See  Eitner’s  bibliography 
in  the  Monatshrflc  f,  M uxikgcsch ichie , 1674,  and 
list  in  the  Qudlcn-Lcxikon.)  Proske  (Musica 
Divina ) gives  three  Masses  and  seven  other 
pieces  of  his,  and  says  of  his  style  that  * it  unites 
all  the  greatest  beauty  and  dignity  that  can  be 
found  in  both  the  Italian  and  German  art  of 
that  day.’  Roehlitz  includes  a Pater  Noster 
for  seven  voices  in  his  Sammlung,  vol.  iii. 
The  well-known  chorale  4 Herzlich  thut  mich 
verlangen  ’ or  4 Befiehl  du  deine  Wege,  ’ so  much 
used  by  Bach  in  the  Passion,  was  originally  a 
love  song,  4 Mein  G’muth  is  mir  verwirret,’  in 
his  ‘ Lustgarten  deutscher  Gesange  ’ (1601). 

His  younger  brother,  Jacob,  a meritorious 
church  comjjoser,  is  probably  the  Hiisler  already 
mentioned  as  having  joined  theCha]>cl  at  Vienna: 
it  is  at  least  certain  that  he  was  organist  to  Graf 
Eitel  Friedrich  von  Hohenzollern  Hechingen  in 
1601  [and  that  he  was  appointed  court  organist 
at  Prague  on  July  1,  1602.  He  probably  died 
in  1611,  as  his  successor  was  appointed  in  that 
year.  Madrigalsby  him  were  published  at  Nurem- 
berg in  1600,  and  a volume  of  church  music  in 
1001.]  The  third  brother,  CAsrAJt,  born  prob- 
ably 1570  [died  in  1618,  an  organist  in  Nurem- 
berg], acquired  a reputation  for  playing  the 
organ  and  clavier.  Some  of  his  vocal  pieces  are 
found  in  ‘ Symphoniae  sacrae  ’ (Nuremberg, 
1598-1600).  K.  o. 

HASTREITER,  Helene,  born  at  Louisville, 
U.8.A.,  Nov.  14,  1858,  was  a pupil  of  Lam]>erti 
in  Milan,  and  8]**edily  took  an  important  place 
on  the  Continent  as  a dramatic  contralto  of 
great  ]>owcr,  both  vocally  and  histrionically. 
She  has  sung  chiefly  in  Italy,  but  hus  also 
l>een  heard  in  France  (never  in  England).  She 
identified  herself  with  the  part  of  Orfeo,  while 
Dalila  and  Ortmd  were  among  her  finest  im- 
personations. She  retired  from  public  life  on 
her  marriage  witli  Dr.  Burgunzio,  ami  now  lives 
at  Genoa.  (Baker’s  Dictionary.) 

HATTON,  John  LirTKoT,  born  in  Liverpool, 
Oct.  12,  1809,  received  in  his  youth  a small 
rudimentary  instruction  in  music,  but  was 
otherwise  entirely  self-taught.  He  settled  in 
London  in  1832,  and  soon  became  known  jus  a 
composer.  In  1842  he  was  engaged  at  Drury 
Line  Theatre,  at  which  house,  in  1844,  lie  pro- 
duced an  ojH»retta  called  1 The  Queen  of  the 
Thames.’  In  the  same  year  he  went  to  Vienna 
and  brought  out  his  o|»era,  'Pascal  Bruno.’ 
On  his  return  to  England  he  published,  under 


the  pseudonym  of  ‘ Czaj>ck,’  several  songs  which 
met  with  considerable  success.  In  1848  he 
visited  America.  Hatton  was  for  some  years 
director  of  the  music  at  the  Princess’s  Theatre 
uuder  Chas.  Kean,  and  whilst  there  conq>osod 
music  for  ' Macbeth  ' and  ' Sard  ana]  talus,’  1853  ; 
• Faust  and  Marguerite,’  overture  and  entr’actes, 
1854;  ‘King  Henry  VIII.’  1855;  ' Pizarro, ’ 
1856;  'King  Richard  II.’  1857  ; and  4 King 
Lear,’  ‘The  Merchant  of  Venice,’  ami  ‘Much 
Ado  about  Nothing,’  1858.  He  also  com- 
posed two  Cathedra]  sendees  ; eight  anthems 
and  a mass  ; 4 Rose,  or,  Love’s  Ransom,'  ojx>ra, 
Covent  Garden,  1864  ; ‘ Robin  Hood,’  cantata, 
Bradford  Musical  Festival,  1856  ; several  hooks 
of  part  songs,  and  upwards  of  150  songs  (‘Good- 
bye, sweetheart,’  etc.).  One  of  his  latest 
achievements  was  the  4 sacred  drama  ’ of  4 Heze- 
kiali,’  produced  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  Dec. 
15,  1877.  [He  died  at  Margate,  Sept.  20, 
1886,  and  was  buried  in  Kcnsal  Green 
Cemetery.]  w.  n.  if. 

HAUK,  Minnie,  born  of  a German  father, 
Nov.  19,  1851  (A*.  Ii.  Musik-Zntv.ny)  or  1852 
(Riemann),  was  first  taught  singing  by  M.  Curto 
at  New  Orleans, and  npjKuired  there  in  a concert 
about  1865.  She  was  then  placed  under  the 
care  of  Signor  Errani  in  New  York,  and  for  a 
short  time  under  Signor  Albitea.  On  Oct.  13, 
1866,  as  Amalia  M.  Hauck  (sic),  she  made  her 
debut  in  Italian  0]>cra  at  Brooklyn  as  Amina 
in  4 Sonnambula.’  ‘The  appearance  excited 
much  interest  from  the  fact  of  her  being  native 
born  . . . and  exceedingly  pretty.  . . She 
gave  undoubted  promise  of  future  eminence.’ 1 
On  Nov.  30,  she  made  her  d<?but  in  New  York 
os  Prascovia  in  4 L’Etoile  du  Nord.’  In  1867 
and  1868  she  sang  there  and  in  other  American 
cities,  having  received  further  instruction  from 
Maurice  Strakoseh.  Her  voice  is  a mezzo- 
soprano  of  great  force  and  richness.  Her  parts 
included,  Nov.  15,  1867,  Juliet  in  Gounod's 
opera,  on  its  production  in  New'  York  ; Margaret, 
Norina,  Inez  in  ‘L’Africaine’ ; Annetta  in  4 Cris- 
pino,’  etc.  On  Oct.  26,  1868,  she  made  her 
debut  at  Covent  Garden  with  great  success  as 
Amina,  later  as  Lucia,  Zerlina,  Margaret,  etc. 
In  1869  and  1870  she  sang  in  Italian  in  Paris, 
Moscow,  and  St.  Petersburg.  In  May  1870  she 
made  her  debuts  in  German  at  Vienna  with  such 
success  that  she  obtained  a three  years'  engage- 
ment and  became  a very  great  favourite,  in  the 
lighter  parts,  viz.  Blonde,  Dcspina,  Susanna, 
and  Zerlina,  Fatima  in  4 Abu  Hossan,’  Countess 
in  iSchubert's  4 Haitsliche  Krieg,’  Anna  in 
Marschner’s  4 Ibins  Heiling,’  Marie  in  Lortzing’s 
4 Wallen seh m ied,’  and  in  o] terns  translated  from 
the  French  and  Italian,  mostly  from  the  usual 
opera-comiquc  repertory.  In  1874  she  was  the 
principal  singer  at  the  first  season  of  the  new' 
4 Komiscbe  Ojier  ’ (later  the  Ring-Theater),  and 
made  a great  success,  April  20,  as  Javotte  in 
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the  production  in  Vienna  of  Delibes'  * Roi  l'a 
(lit  ’ and  as  Carlo  Brosclii  in  4 Part  du  Diable. ' 
At  Pesth,  in  the  summer,  she  sang  in  Hungarian 
at  the  200th  performance  of  Erkel'a  * Hunyadi 
Laszlo.’  From  1874  to  1877  Minnie  Hauk  was 
engaged  at  Berlin,  and  was  a great  favourite 
there,  making  a notable  appearance  on  Dec.  11, 
1876  as  Katharine  in  Goetz's  ‘Taming  of  the 
Shrew  ’ on  its  production  in  Berlin.  (See 
Goetz.)  She  was  next  engaged  at  Brussels, 
where,  iu  1878,  she  played  Carmen  two  years 
after  its  production  at  Brussels.  Mapleson  saw 
her  in  the  part,  and  promptly  engaged  her  to 
play  it  at  Her  Majesty’s.  She  appeared  there 
April  27,  1878,  as  Violetta,  and  after  playing 
Rosina,  Alice,  etc.,  and  singing  (June  1)  in 
a selection  from  Berlioz's  4 Faust/  she  made  a 
great  hit  as  Carmen  on  the  production  of  the 
opera  in  England  on  June  22.  The  piece  hod 
not  pleased  in  Paris,  and  her  dramatic  powers 
no  doubt  did  much  to  establish  its  success 
in  this  country.  She  reapjiearcd  every  season, 
until  1881  at  the  same  theatre,  and  in  the 
early  part  of  1880  made  a success  in  English 
under  Carl  Rosa  as  Katharine  (Goetz)  and  Aida, 
having  in  the  meantime  reappeared  in  her  native 
country.  In  1881  she  married  Baron  Ernest 
v.  Hcsse-Wartegg,  the  well-known  traveller  and 
author,  corresjjondent  of  the  Neue  Freie  Prcsse. 
With  him  she  has  marie  throe  trips  round  the 
world,  everywhere  well  received.  She  fulfilled 
several  engagements  in  America,  making  a great 
success  as  Carmen,  Selika,  Elsa,  Manon  (Mas- 
senet), and  Santuzza  in  4 Cavalloria,'  these  last 
two  on  tho  production  of  the  operas  in  America. 
She  reappeared  in  this  country  at  intervals,  viz. 
1885  at  the  Crystal  Palace  and  Philharmonic 
Concerts,  1887  and  1888  in  opera  at  Covent 
Garden  and  Drury  Lane,  and  other  years,  her  final 
appearances  being  in  1894-95  in  the  Carl  Rosa 
Opera  at  Liverpool  and  at  the  Ballad  Concerts. 
She  also  sang  in  the  various  cities  of  Germany 
and  Italy.  Her  repertory  was  enormous,  about 
100  parts  ; Carmen  alone  she  sang  500  times 
in  French,  English,  German,  and  Italian.  She 
has  received  various  decorations  — Chamber 
Singer  to  tho  Court  of  Prussia,  Officer  of  tho 
French  Academy,  the  Order  of  St.  Cecilia  at 
Rome,  etc.  In  1896,  on  the  death  of  her  mother, 
Mine,  von  Hesse- Wartegg  retired  from  the  stago, 
but  sings  occasionally  in  concerts  for  charitable 
purposes.  She  and  her  husband  are  now  living 
at  a villa  near  Lucerne.  A.  c. 

HAUPT,  Caul  August,  a very  distinguished 
German  organist,  born  August  25,  1810,  at 
Kuhnau  in  Silesia  ; pupil  of  A.  W.  Bach,  Klein, 
and  Dchn,  and  at  a later  date  of  the  two 
Schneiders.  In  1832  he  obtained  his  first  post 
at  the  French  convent  in  Berlin,  from  which  he 
gradually  rose  to  the  parish  church  of  tho  city, 
where  ho  succeeded  Thiele  in  1849.  His  re- 
putation spread  far  beyond  his  native  country, 
and  in  1854  ho  was  consulted  by  Professors 


Donaldson,  Ouseley,  and  Willis,  the  committee 
ap(>ointed  to  draw  up  a scheme  for  a gigantic 
organ  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  In  1869  he  suc- 
ceeded his  old  master  Bach  as  Director  of  the 
Konigliche  Kirchenmusik  Institut  at  Berlin 
[a  post  he  filled  until  shortly  before  his  death, 
which  took  place  in  Berlin,  July  4,  1891]. 
Haupt  was  remarkable  for  his  fine  extempore 
variations  in  the  Btyle  of  J.  3.  Bach — close  and 
scientific,  and  increasing  in  elaboration  with 
each  fresh  treatment  of  the  theme  ; and  in  that 
master's  organ  music  he  was  probably  unsur- 
passed. o. 

HAUPTMANN,  Moritz,  Doctor  of  Philo- 
sophy, German  comjioser  and  eminent  theorist, 
and  Cantor  of  the  Thoniasschule  at  Leipzig, 
born  at  Dresden,  Oct.  13,  1792.  His  education 
was  conducted  mainly  with  a view  to  his  father's 
profession  of  architecture  ; but  he  was  also  well 
grounded  in  music  at  an  early  age.  He  studied 
the  violin  under  Scholz,  and  harmony  and  com- 
position under  Grosse,  and  subsequently  under 
Morlacchi.  As  Hauptmauu  grew  up  he  deter- 
mined to  adopt  music  as  a profession.  To  perfect 
himself  in  tho  violin  and  composition  he  went  in 
1811  to  Gotha,  where  Spohrwas  concert  meister, 
and  the  two  then  contracted  a lifelong  friendship. 
He  was  for  a short  time  violinist  in  the  court 
band  at  Dresden  (1812),  and  soon  afterwards 
entered  tho  household  of  Prince  Rcpnin,  Russian 
Governor  of  Dresden,  with  whom  he  went  to 
Russia  for  four  years  in  1 81 5.  On  his  return  to 
Germany  he  became  violinist  (1822)  in  Spohr’s 
band  at  Cassol,  and  here  gave  tho  first  indications 
of  his  remarkable  faculty  for  teaching  tho  theory 
of  music.  F.  David,  Curschmann,  Burgmiiller, 
Kufferath,  and  Kiel,  are  among  the  long  list  of 
his  pupils  at  that  time.  In  1842,  on  Mendels- 
sohn's recommendation,  he  was  appointed  Cantor 
and  Musik -director  of  the  Thoniasschule,  and 
professor  of  counterpoint  and  composition  at  the 
new  Conscrvatorium  at  Leipzig,  where  he  thence- 
forward resided.  Hero  ho  bccamo  the  most  cele- 
brated theorist  and  most  valued  teacher  of  his 
day.  Not  only  aro  there  very  few  of  the  fore- 
most musicians  in  Germany  at  the  present 
moment  who  do  not  look  back  with  gratitude  to 
his  instructions,  but  pupils  flocked  to  him  from 
England,  America,  and  Russia.  Among  his  pupils 
will  lie  found  such  names  as  Joachim,  Von  Biilow, 
Cossmann,  the  Baches,  Sullivan,  Cowen,  etc.  etc. 
(See  tho  list  at  the  end  of  his  letters  to  Hauser.) 
He  died  at  Leipzig,  Jan.  3,  1868,  loaded  with 
decorations  and  diplomas. 

In  teaching,  Hauptmann  laid  great  stress  on 
the  two  fundamental  wsthetical  requirements  in 
all  works  of  art,  unity  of  idea  and  symmetry  of 
form,  and  his  compositions  are  admirable  ex- 
amples of  both.  With  such  views  he  naturally 
had  littlo  sympathy  with  the  new  destructive 
school,  but  he  was  always  courteous  to  those 
who  differed  from  him.  His  respect  for  classical 
forms  never  trammelled  him  ; and  this  very 
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independence  kept  him  free  from  party  spirit 
and  personal  animosity.  Altogether  he  offers  a 
beautiful  example  of  a life  and  work  the  value 
of  which  waa  acknowledged  even  by  his  bitterest 
controversial  opponents.  Nothing  but  a life  of 
single  devotion  to  the  cause  of  art  could  have 
exacted  such  universal  homage.  His  works  are 
characterised  by  deep  thought,  philosophic  treat- 
ment, imagination,  and  much  sense  of  humour. 
His  chief  work  is  Die  Natur  der  Uarmonik  und 
Melrik  (1853,  2nd  ed.  1873).  English  transla- 
tion as  The  Nature  of  Harmony  and  Metre  by 
W.  EL  Heathcote,  London,  1888.  His  mathemati- 
cal and  philosophical  studies  had  given  a strictly 
logical  turn  to  his  mind,  and  in  this  book  he 
applies  Hegel’s  dialectic  method  to  the  study 
of  music.  Gifted  with  an  ear  of  unusual  delicacy, 
he  speculated  deeply  on  the  nature  of  sound, 
applying  to  the  subject  Hegel's  formulas  of  pro- 
position, counter-proposition,  and  the  ultimate 
unity  of  the  two.  The  book  is  not  intended  for 
practical  instruction,  and  is  indeed  placed  beyond 
the  reach  of  ordinary  musicians  by  its  difficult 
terminology.  But  by  those  who  have  mastered 
it,  it  is  highly  appreciated,  and  its  influence 
on  later  theoretical  works  is  undeniable.  The 
obvious  endeavour  of  recent  authors  to  treat 
the  theory  of  music  on  a really  scientific  basis  is 
mainly  to  be  attributed  to  the  impetus  given  by 
Hauptmann.  His  other  works  are — an  Erldu- 
terung  zu  der  Kurut  der  Fuge  von  J.  8.  Bach  ; 
variou8articles  on  acoustics  in  Chrysandor’s  Jahr- 
biichcr  ; Die  Lehre  von  der  Harmonikt  a posthu- 
mous supplement  to  tho  Harmonik  und  Melrik , 
edited  by  his  pupil,  Dr.  Oscar  Paul,  in  1868; 
Opuscula , a small  collection  of  articles  musical 
and  philosophical,  edited  by  his  son  in  1874 ; and 
his  Letters , of  which  two  vols.  (1871)  are  addressed 
to  Hauser,  the  director  of  tho  Munich  Conscr- 
vatorium,  and  the  third,  edited  by  Hiller  (1876), 
to  Spohr  and  others.  A large  selection  from 
these,  translated  by  A.  D.  Coleridge,  was  pub- 
lished as  letters  of  a Leipzig  Cantor , in  1892. 
Hauptmann  published  some  sixty  compositions, 
mainly  interesting  from  the  characteristic  har- 
mony between  the  wholo  and  its  parts,  which 
pervades  them.  Idea  and  execution  are  alike 
complete ; the  thought  is  clear,  the  style  correct ; 
while  their  symmetry  of  form  and  purity  of 
expression  make  them  true  works  of  art  and 
perfect  reflections  of  tho  harmonious,  graceful 
nature  of  their  author.  In  early  lifo  he  wrote 
chiefly  instrumental  music — Sonatas  for  pf.  and 
violin  (opp.  5,  6,  23);  Duos  for  two  violins  (opp. 
2,  16,  17),  quartets,  etc.,  which  betray  the  influ- 
ence of  Spohr.  During  the  latter  half  of  his  life  he 
wrote  exclusively  for  the  voice.  Among  his  vocal 
com )>osit ions — more  important  as  well  as  more 
original  than  the  instrumental — may  be  named 
his  well-known  motets  and  psalms  ; a Mass  (op. 
18) ; a Mass  with  orch.  (op.  43) ; Choruses  for 
mixed  voices  (opp.  25,  32,  47),  perfect  examples 
of  this  style  of  writing ; two-part  songs  (op. 


46)  ; and  three-part  canons  (op.  60).  Op.  33, 
six  sacred  songs,  were  published  in  English  by 
Ewer  & Co.  Early  in  life  he  composed  an  opera, 
‘Mathilde,’  which  was  repeatedly  performed  at 
Cassel,  where  it  was  produced  in  1826.  His  part- 
songs  are  eminently  vocal,  and  widely  popular, 
and  are  stock- pieces  with  all  the  associations 
and  church  choirs  throughout  Germany.  A.  M. 

HAUSER,  Franz,  born  Jan.  12,  1794,  at 
Krasowitz,  near  Praguo,  was  a pupil  of  Tomaczek, 
and  for  many  years  a successful  baritone  singer 
in  the  operas  of  Prague,  Cassel,  Dresden,  and 
Vienna,  at  the  last  of  which  he  sang  in  1828. 
In  1832  he  was  in  the  London  company  which 
included  Schroder- Devrient,  and  in  the  same 
year  sang  at  Leipzig,  going  to  Berlin  in  1835  and 
to  Breslau  in  1 836.  He  retired  from  the  stage  in 
1837,  and  settled  in  Vienna  as  a singing  teacher ; 
in  1846  he  was  appointed  director  of  the  Munich 
Conservatorium,  on  the  re-organisation  of  which, 
in  1865,  he  was  pensioned  off  and  lived  suc- 
cessively at  Carlsruhe  and  Freiburg  in  Breisgau. 
At  the  latter  place  he  died  on  Aug.  14,  1870. 
His  Oesangtehre  (published  in  1886)  had  a wide 
circulation,  but  to  modern  musicians  his  namo 
is  best  known  as  the  recipient  of  the  interesting 
series  of  letters  from  Hauptmann.  (Riemann’s 
Lexikon.) 

HAUSER,  Mihka,  a famous  Hungarian 
violinist,  born  1822  in  Presburg,  received  his 
musical  education  in  Vienna  under  Bohm  and 
Mayseder.  When  only  twelve  years  of  age  he 
made  a tour  through  the  world.  In  1840  he 
travelled  through  Germany,  Sweden,  Norway, 
and  Russia  ; ho  visited  London  in  1850,  and 
California,  South  America,  and  Australia  in 
1853-58.  In  1860  he  was  feted  by  King  Victor 
Emanuel  of  Italy  and  the  Sultan  of  Turkey. 
Of  his  compositions,  his  little  4 Lieder  ohne 
Worto * for  the  violin  will  no  doubt  survive  him 
for  many  years.  [He  wrote  a set  of  letters 
describing  his  American  tours,  in  the  Ostdeutsche 
Post  of  Vienna,  which  was  published  as  W under- 
buck  eines  osterreichischen  Virtuosen  in  1858-59.] 
Hauser  retired  into  private  life  about  1878  and 
died,  practically  forgotten,  in  Vienna  on  Dec. 
9,  1887.  E.  P*. 

HAUSMANN,  Robert,  a distinguished 
violoncellist,  was  born  August  13,  1852,  at 
Rottleberode  in  the  Harz,  and  at  the  age  of  eight 
went  to  school  at  Brunswick,  where  for  some 
years  he  studied  his  instrument  under  Theodor 
Muller,  the  violoncellist  of  the  well-known 
quartet  of  the  brothers  M idler.  When  the 
Hochschule  for  music  was  opened  at  Berlin  in 
1869,  he  entered  as  a pupil,  and  worked  under 
Joachim's  guidance  with  Wilhelm  M idler.  Being 
anxious  to  profit  by  the  instruction  of  Signor 
Piatti,  he  was  introduced  by  Joachim  to  that 
celebrated  artist,  who  treated  him  with  great 
kindness,  and  gave  him  lessons  for  some  time 
both  in  London  and  Italy.  He  then  entered 
upon  his  professional  career,  commencing  as 
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violoncellist  in  the  quartet  of  Graf  Hochberg. 
This  post  he  retained  from  1872  to  1 87 6,  and  was 
then  ap]K>inted  second  professor  of  his  instru- 
ment at  the  Hochschule.  He  succeeded  to  the 
principal  place  upon  the  retirement  of  Muller,  and 
from  1879  he  has  been  violoncellist  of  Joachim  s 
quartet.  (See  Joachim  Quartet. ) He  is  well 
known  in  London,  where  he  has  introduced 
important  new  works  by  Brahma  and  other  com- 
posers. He  has  all  the  qualities  which  combine 
to  make  an  accomplished  artist.  With  great 
command  over  the  technical  difficulties  of  the 
instrument,  he  possesses  an  unusually  powerful 
tone.  He  is  a kinsman  of  Georg  Hausmann, 
the  violoncellist,  upon  whose  fine  Stradivarius 
he  plays.  T.  r.  h. 

HAUSSMAN,  Valentin,  organist,  andRaths- 
herr  of  Gerbstadt  near  Merseburg  in  Saxony, 
was  one  of  the  most  industrious  and  prolific 
composers  of  his  time.  His  works  appeared  from 
1588  to  1611,  and  mainly  consist  of  collections 
of  German  secular  songs  for  four  to  eight  voices, 
after  the  manner  of  Italian  Canzonets  and 
Villanelle.  His  Venusgarten  of  1 602  consists  of 
a hundred,  mostly  Polish,  dances  a 5,  the  melodies 
of  which  he  tells  us  he  had  collected  during  his 
travels  in  Prussia  and  Poland,  fifty  of  which  he 
had  now  provided  with  German  texts  written 
by  himself  (‘  feine  hofliche  amorosische  Texte  ’), 
the  other  fifty  he  left  without  text.  From  1606 
to  1610  he  edited  with  German  texts  fifty-one 
of  Marenzio’s  Villanelle,  also  four  volumes  of 
Vecchi's  Canzonets  for  three  and  four  voices, 
Gastoldi’s  Tricinia  and  Morley’s  First  Book  of 
Ballets.  Hisother  works  consist  of  Instrumental 
Dances  a 4 and  5 (Intradas,  Paduans,  Galliards), 
— a selection  occupies  voL  xvi.  of  the  DenJcmaler 
deutscher  Tonkunst, , — and  a few  sacred  composi- 
tions. J.  R.  M. 

HAUTBOY.  The  English  transference  of 
the  French  Hant-bois , i.e.  a wooden  instrument 
with  a high  tone.  The  word  is  used  by  Shake- 
speare. In  Handel’s  time  it  was  phoneticised 
into  Hoboy.  The  Italians  spell  it  Oboe,  which 
form  (occasionally,  as  by  Schumann,  Hoboe)  is 
now  adopted  in  Germany  and  England.  Under 
that  head  the  instrument  is  described.  [Oboe.]  o. 

HAVERGAL,  Rev.  William  Henry,  was 
born  Jan.  18,  1793,  at  High  Wycombe,  Buck- 
inghamshire. He  was  educated  at  Merchant 
Taylors*  School  and  St.  Edmund  Hall,  Oxford, 
where  he  graduated  B.A.  in  1815,  and  M.A.  in 
1819.  He  was  ordained  by  Bishop  Ryder,  and 
in  1829  was  presented  to  the  Rectory  of  Astlcy, 
near  Bewdlcy.  Having  met  with  a severe  acci- 
dent he  was  obliged  to  relinquish  his  clerical 
duties  for  several  years,  during  which  time  lie 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  music.  His 
first  published  composition  was  a setting  of 
Heber’s  hymn,  ‘From  Greenland’s  icy  moun- 
tains,’ as  an  anthem,  the  profits  of  which,  ns  of 
many  other  of  his  corn  positions,  he  devoted  to 
charitable  objects.  In  1836  he  published  an 


Evening  Service  in  E,  and  1 00  antiphonal  chants 
(op.  35),  obtaining  the  Gresham  Prize  Medal 
in  1837  for  his  Evening  Service  in  A (op.  37). 
Other  anthems  and  services  followed,  and  in 
1844  he  commenced  his  labours  towards  the 
improvement  of  Psalmody  by  the  publication 
of  a reprint  of  Ravenscroft’s  Psalter  (published 
1847).  In  1845  he  was  presented  to  the 
Rectory  of  St.  Nicholas,  Worcester,  and  to  an 
Honorary  Canonrv  in  the  Cathedral.  In  1849 
he  published  The  Old  Church  Psalmody  (op. 
43),  and  in  1854  an  excellent  History  of  the 
Old  Hundredth  Tune.  In  1859  he  brought  out 
A Hundred  Psalm  and  Hymn  Tunes  (op.  48), 
of  his  own  composition.  From  1860  to  1868  he 
was  rector  of  Shareshill,  near  Wolverhampton. 
Besides  the  works  enumerated  above,  Mr.  Haver- 
gal  wrote  a number  of  songs  and  rounds  for 
the  young,  besides  many  hymns,  sacred  songs, 
and  carols  for  the  periodical  entitled  Our  Own 
Fireside.  These  were  afterwards  collected  and 
published  as  Fireside  Music.  As  the  pioneer 
of  a movement  to  improve  the  musical  portions 
of  the  Anglicau  Services,  Mr.  Havergal’s  labours 
deserve  more  general  recognition  than  they  have 
hitherto  met  with.  At  the  time  when  church 
music  was  at  its  lowest  ebb,  the  publication  of 
his  Old  Church  Psalmody  drew  attention  to  the 
classical  school  of  English  ecclesiastical  music, 
and  paved  the  way  for  the  numerous  excellent 
collections  of  hymns  and  chants  which  the 
Anglican  Church  now  possesses.  Mr.  Havergal 
died  at  Leamington  on  April  19,  1870.  After 
his  death  his  works  were  edited  by  his  youngest 
daughter,  Miss  Frances  Ridley  Havergal  (1836- 
1879),  whose  religious  poetry  was  remarkably 
popular.  w.  n.  s. 

HAWDON,  Matthias,  apopular  organist  and 
composer  of  the  late  18th  century,  was  organist 
of  Beverley  Minster,  and  of  St.  Nicholas, 
Newcastle,  being  appointed  to  the  latter  post 
in  1776.  He  died  in  1787,  and  was  buried  on 
March  22,  in  St.  Nicholas’  Church.  He  wrote 
an  Ode  on  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  some  songs  ; 
two  organ  concertos,  in  B Hat  and  F ; * The 
Opening  of  an  Organ,  a Choice  Set  of  Volun- 
taries;’ and  ‘ First  Sett  of  six  sonatas  spirituale 
or  voluntarys,  for  the  harpsichord , organ  or  pfte.* 
One  of  his  4 Six  Conversation  Sonatas  * for  the 
harpsichord  or  pianoforte,  with  accompaniment 
for  two  violins  and  violoncello  (published  1785), 
was  played  at  a concert  of  old  chamber  music  in 
1904,  and  pleased  by  its  artless  if  rather  insipid 
tunefulness.  M. 

HAWES,  William,  born  in  London,  June  21, 
1785,  was  from  1793  to  1801  a chorister  of  the 
Chapel  Royal.  In  1 802  ho  was  engaged  as  a violin- 
ist in  the  band  of  Covent  Garden,  and  al>out  the 
same  time  began  to  teach  singing.  In  1803  lie 
officiated  as  deputy  lay  vicar  at  Westminster 
Abbey.  On  July  15,  1805,  be  was  apjiointed 
gentleman  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  and  on  the  for- 
. mation  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  in  1813  was 
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elected  an  associate.  In  1812  he  was  appointed 
almoner,  master  of  the  choristers  and  vicar-choral 
of  St.  Paul's,  and  in  181?  master  of  the  children 
and  lutenist  of  the  Chapel  Royal.  In  the  same 
year  he  became  lay  vicar  of  Westminster  Abbey, 
but  resigned  his  apjjointment  in  1820.  He  was 
the  first  promoter  of  the  Harmonic  Institution 
[see  ARGYLL  Rooms],  and  after  the  breaking  up 
of  that  establishment  carried  on  for  some  years 
the  business  of  a music-publisher  in  the  Strand. 
He  was  for  several  years  director  of  the  music 
at  the  English  Ojiera,  Lyceum  ; and  it  was  at 
his  instance  that  Weber's  1 Dcr  Freischiitz  ’ was 
first  performed  in  England,  July  23,  1824,  an 
event  which  forms  au  era  in  the  history  of 
the  opera  in  this  country.  Hawes  did  not  at 
first  venture  to  perform  the  entire  work,  the 
finale  being  omitted  and  l>allads  for  the  soprano 
and  tenor  interpolated,  but  he  had  soon  the 
satisfaction  of  discovering  that  the  opera  would 
be  accepted  without  curtailment.  The  great 
success  of  the  work  induced  him  subsequently 
to  adapt  the  following  ojieras  to  the  English 
stage: — Salieri's  4 Tarare,’  1825;  Winter's  ‘Das 
Unterbrochene  Opferfest’  (‘The  Oracle,  or,  The 
Interrupted  Sacrifice’),  1826  ; Pacr’s  4 1 Fuor- 
usciti ’ (‘The  Freebooters’),  1827;  Mozart’s 
‘ Cosl  fan  tutte’  (4  Tit  for  Tat'),  1828  ; Kies's 
4 Die  Rauberbrant  ’ (‘  The  Robber’s  Bride  ’),  and 
Marschner's  ‘ I)cr  Vampyr/  1829.  Hawes  com- 
posed or  compiled  music  for  the  following  pieces  : 
— 4 Broken  Promises’  (compiled),  1825  ; ‘The 
Sister  of  Charity,’  1829 ; ‘The  Irish  Girl,’  1 830 ; 
‘Comfortable  Lodgings,'  ‘The  Dilsk  Gatherer,’ 
and  * The  Climbing  Boy,’  1832  ; ‘ The  Mummy,* 
4 The  Quartette,’  4 The  Yeoman’s  Daughter,’  and 
‘Convent  Belles*  (with  J.  A.  Wade),  1833  ; and 
4 The  Muleteer's  Vow’  (partly  selected),  1835. 
He  was  the  composer  of  4 A Collection  of  five 
Glees  and  one  Madrigal,’  and  ‘Six  Glees  for 
three  and  four  voices  ’ ; and  the  arranger  of 
‘Six  Scotch  Songs,  harmonised  as  Glees.’  His 
glee,  ‘The  bee,  the  golden  daughter  of  the 
spring, ’ gained  the  prize  given  by  the  Glee 
Club  on  its  50th  anniversary  in  April  1836. 
He  edited  the  publication  in  score  of  ‘The 
Triumphs  of  Oriana  ’ ; of  a collection  of  madrigals 
by  composers  of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries; 
a collection  of  the  then  unpublished  glees  of 
Reginald  SpofTorth  ; and  a collection  of  Chants, 
•Sanctuses,  and  Responses  to  the  Commandments, 
In  1830  ho  gave  oratorio  performances  in  Lent 
at  both  the  patent  theatres,  but  with  heavy  loss. 
He  was  for  many  years  conductor  of  the  Madrigal 
Society,  ami  organist  of  the  German  Lutheran 
Church  in  the  Savoy.  Hawes  died  in  London, 
Feb.  18,1846.  His  daughter,  Maria  Billi NOTON 
Hawes,  born  in  London,  April  1816,  afterwards 
Mrs.  Merest,  for  some  years  occupied  a high  posi- 
tion as  a contralto  singer,  and  was  the  com  poser 
of  several  pleasing  ballads.  [She  died  at  Rvde, 
Isle  of  Wight,  April  24,  1886.]  w.  h.  H. 

HAWKINS,  James,  Mus. Bac.,  born  at 


Cambridge,  was  a chorister  of  St.  John’s  College, 
Cambridge,  and  afterwards  organist  of  Ely 
Cathedral  from  1682  until  his  death  in  1729. 
He  was  a voluminous  composer  of  church  music, 
and  seventeen  services  and  seventy-five  anthems 
by  him  are  preserved  (more  or  less  complete) 
in  MS.  in  the  library  of  Ely  Cathedral.  Two 
services  and  nine  anthems  (pert  of  those)  are 
also  included  in  the  Tudway  collection  (Harl. 
MSS.  7341,  7842).  Hawkins  transcribed  and 
presented  to  the  library  of  Ely  Cathedral  many 
volumes  of  cathedral  music.  He  took  his  de- 
gree at  Cambridge  in  1719.  He  was  a nonjuror, 
as  appears  by  an  autograph  copy  of  one  of  his 
anthems  in  the  library  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Music,  the  words  of  which  are  applicable  to 
[►arty  purjioses,  and  which  has  a manuscript 
dedication  ‘to  the  very  Rev,,d  Mr.  Tomkinson 
and  the  rest  of  the  Great,  Good,  and  Just  Non- 
jurers  of  St.  John’s  College  in  Cambridge.’ 

James  Hawkins,  his  son,  was  organist  of 
Peterborough  Cathedral  from  1714  (when  he 
was  appointed  at  a salary  of  £20  jier  annum)  to 
1759.  He  composed  some  church  music.  One 
of  his  anthems  is  included  in  the  Tudway  collec- 
tion (Harl.  MSS.  7342).  w.  B.  H. 

HAWKINS,  Sir  John,  Knight,  born  in 
London,  March  30,  1719,  originally  intended 
for  the  profession  of  his  father,  an  architect  and 
surveyor,  but  eventually  articled  to  an  attorney. 
He  was  duly  admitted  to  the  practice  of  his 
profession,  devoting  his  leisure  hours  to  the 
cultivation  of  literature  and  music.  About  1740 
he  became  a member  of  the  Academy  of  Antient 
Music.  He  wrote  the  words  of  Six  Cantatas, 
which  were  set  to  music  for  a voice  and  instru- 
ments by  John  Stanley,  and  published  at  their 
joint  risk  in  1742.  These  succeeded  so  well 
that  the  authors  were  induced  to  publish,  a few 
months  afterwards,  a similar  set,  which  met 
with  equal  success.  Hawkins  was  also  a frequent 
contributor  to  the  Gentleman  s Magazine  and 
other  periodicals.  In  1749  he  was  invited  by 
Samuel  Johnson  to  he  one  of  the  nine  mcmlters 
who  formed  his  Thursday  evening  club  in  Ivy 
Lane.  [In  1752  he  was  elected  a member  of  the 
Madrigal  Society.]  In  1 7 53  he  married  Miss 
Sidney  Storer,  with  whom  he  received  a con- 
siderable fortune,  which  was  greatly  increased 
on  the  death  of  her  brother  in  1759.  Hawkins 
then  purchased  a house  at  Twickenham,  to  which 
he  retired.  In  1760  lie  published  an  edition  of 
Walton  and  Cotton's  Complcat  Angler , with  a 
life  of  Walton  and  notes  by  himself,  and  a life 
of  Cotton  by  William  Oldys.  The  publication 
involved  him  in  a dispute  with  Moses  Browne, 
who  hod  shortly  before  put  forth  an  edition  of 
the  book.  Hawkins's  edition  was  thrice  re- 
produced by  him  in  his  lifetime,  and  again  by 
his  son,  John  Sidney  Hawkins,  after  his  death. 
He  was  an  active  magistrate,  and  in  1765  became 
Chairman  of  the  Middlesex  Quarter  Sessions. 
In  1770,  with  a view  of  assisting  the  Academy, 
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ho  wrote  and  published  anonymously  a pamphlet 
entitled,  An  Account  of  the  Institution  and  Pro- 
gress of  the  Academy  of  A neient  Music.  In  1772, 
on  Oct.  23,  ho  was  knighted.  In  1776  he  gave 
to  the  world  the  work  on  which  his  fame  rests — 
his  General  History  of  the  Science  and  Practice 
of  Music , in  5 vols.  4 to,  on  which  he  had  been 
engaged  for  sixteen  years.  In  the  same  year  Dr. 
Burney  published  the  first  volume  of  his  General 
History  of  Music  ; the  other  three  appearing  at 
intervals  between  that  date  and  1780.  Con- 
temporary judgment  awarded  the  palm  of 
superiority  to  Burney  and  neglected  Hawkins. 
Evidence  of  the  feeling  is  found  in  a catch  which 
was  formerly  better  known  than  it  is  now  : — 

Have  you  Sir  John  Hawkins'  History? 

Some  folks  think  it  quite  a mystery. 

Musick  fillM  his  wondrous  brain. 

How  d'ye  like  him?  is  it  plain? 

Both  I’ve  read  and  must  a^ree, 

That  Burney's  history  pleases  me. 

Which  in  performance  is  mode  to  sound  : — 

Sir  John  Hawkins ! 

Burn  his  history ! 

How  d'ye  like  him? 

Burn  his  history ! 

Burney’s  history  pleases  me. 

Posterity,  however,  has  reversed  the  decision  of 
the  wits  ; Hawkins's  History  has  been  reprinted 
(Novello,  1853,  2 vols.  8vo),  but  Burney’s 
never  reached  a second  edition.  The  truth  lies 
between  the  extremes.  Burney,  possessed  of  far 
greater  musical  knowledge  than  Hawkins,  better 
judgment,  and  a better  style,  frequently  wrote 
about  things  which  he  had  not  sufficiently  ex- 
amined ; Hawkins,  on  the  other  hand,  more 
industrious  and  painstaking  than  Burney,  was 
deficient  in  technical  skill,  and  often  inaccurate. 
In  1784  Dr.  Johnson  appointed  Sir  John 
Hawkins  one  of  his  executors,  and  left  to  him 
tho  care  of  his  fame.  Sir  John  fulfilled  this 
tmst  by  writing  a life  of  Johnson,  and  publishing 
an  edition  of  his  works  in  11  vols.  8vo  in  1787. 
Whilst  ho  was  engaged  on  the  work,  his  library, 
in  Queen  Square,  Westminster,  was  destroyed 
by  fire.  Fortunately  he  had,  soon  after  the 
publication  of  his  History , presented  tho  fine 
collection  of  theoretical  treatises  and  other 
works  formed  by  Dr.  Pepusch,  and  acquired 
from  him,  to  tho  British  Museum,  so  that  the 
loss,  although  severe,  was  much  less  than  it 
might  have  been.  On  May  14,  1789,  Hawkins 
was  attacked  by  paralysis,  from  tho  effects  of 
which  hediedonthe21stofthosame  month.  He 
was  buried  in  tho  north  cloister  of  Westminster 
Abbey,  under  a stone  on  which  was  inscribed, 
pursuant  to  his  own  wish,  only  tho  initials  of 
his  name,  the  date  of  his  death,  and  his  age. 
His  portrait  is  in  the  Music  School  collection 
at  Oxford. 

Tho  following  pieces  aro  printed  by  Hawkins 
in  his  History.  The  reference  is  to  the  chapter, 
in  tho  Appendix  to  the  Number. 

AUwoode.  A Voluntary,  App  11.1  IWh.  J.  8.  Aria,  1*2. 

ArnUitu*.  Guido.  t.autllen*.  S3,  jllaltw.  Allan  ion  U,  142, 


Danltter.J.  ’Hedg*  l*ne.- App  26. 
Bateaon.  * Your  ohlniug  eye*.1  103. 
1 Bel  Urn  I r*,-  App.  23. 

Ball  tuna.  ISO. 

Bennet.  J.  • YenmtlaM  though  t*.- 
106. 

Bavin.  Canon.  103. 

• Blank  Sanctua,*  App,  2. 

Ill  I them*  n.  A Mnana.  App.  ft. 
Bononclnl.  "In  v»ln  Udelay,’ 172 
Do.  'Dab  laada.'  IW. 

Bradley.  R.  Smoking  catch,  18®. 
Bull.  Canon*.  67. 

Byrd,  W.  Canon,  ‘O  Lux,"  Sd 
Do.  Mlwrare.  OS. 

Do.  Canon.  67. 

Do.  ' Veolt*,'  M. 

Do.  'Dlllgn.'  VS. 

Do.  The  angle's  fore*.  App.  1 
Bin  la.  aonga  of.  1. 

Cation,  5 In  2,  1GCL 
Canon*,  various,  lift. 

Canto  fig uruto.  61. 

Car  last  ml.  'Dlte  o dell,'  164. 
Cabell,  the  old.  App.  2X 
Ceatl.  M.  A.  'Cara,  own.*  134. 
CUy  ton,  Th<«*.  Overture  to  Ruaa> 
mood.  171. 

Clemena  non  Pape.  Canon,  66. 
'Cm*  Lorret  App.  30. 

'Cold  and  raw.*  App.  30. 

'Coni#  follow  me.'  Canon.  67. 
'Condi tor  aline.'  57. 
Contrapunctcu,  ' Simplex  and 
DUnlnuto*.'  61. 

Corelli.  Solo  In  A.  IBS. 
Cornyabe,  W.  ' Ab  bnehraw  yon.' 
78. 

Do.  ' Hoy  day.’  78. 

Couperin.  I y*  Omt*  rtuula.'  162 
Cruft,  Dr.  ‘My  time,  O ya  raueea,' 
167. 

Dorian,  motet  In.  70. 

Draghl.  The  old  Cabell,  App  22. 
Drum,  voluntary  and  marrh.  51. 
1) mutable.  ‘ Neaelen*  vlrgo,"  61. 
Dygon,  J.  * Ad  Upldl*,’  <4 
Rocle*.  J.  'A  aoldier  andaaallor.' 
164. 

Eoclo*,  J.  A rope  dance.  App  34. 
Eoctc*.  Sol.  * BelUtulr*.'  App  23. 
Edward*.  1L  ' Where  griping 
grief."  App-  4. 

Edward*.  It.  * By  [minted  Word*. 
App  3. 

Do.  • In  going  to.'  App  7. 

' Kxeudl.'  canon,  lift. 

Fa-burden.  57. 

Fandango.  App.  S3. 

Farinel'a  ground.  App.  24. 
Farmer.  'You  pretty  flower*,'  103. 
Fayrfax.  Dr.  * Are  70. 

Frearobaldl.  Cansona.  130. 
OallUnl.  ' Ye  that  in  wateri.'  177. 
Oamluianl.  Solo,  181- 
Ooea.  I>.  a.  * Ne  laetarta."  71. 
‘Orean  ilMtw.1  App.  21. 

Orewn*.  Dr.  ' By  the  atreama,'  lftl. 
Ofogorlan  Tone*.  27,  38. 
Harrington.  ' Black  Sa.nct ua," 
App.  2. 

Uaym.  ‘Too  lonely."  174. 

' Hedge  Ian#.'  App.  36. 

Henry  VIII.  'Qumii  pulcra,"  77. 

" Hey  boya."  App.  31. 

' Hold  thy  peace,'  moon,  67. 

' How  should  we  alngf  canon,  67. 
Humfrey.  P.  '1  puaa  all  my  hour#.' 


I mac.  H.  'Coiiceptln.*  70. 
I*ham.  J.  ' Bury  delight*.’  HW. 
'John,  noma  kl*a  me.'  App.  18. 

' John  Dory."  App  26. 


‘Johnny,  cock  thy  beaver,'  App. 
25. 

Johnson.  ' Defy  lad  la  my  name." 

’ King'*  Canon.  76. 

Du.  O Jean  All."  72. 

Karl.  J.  C.  Organ  uaiutuna,  124. 
Laaao.  O.  'O  d amarlaaime,'  74. 

I Du.  ' Quand  mon  biary."  86. 

! Lawea.  H.  ’ Sweet  echo.'  121. 
LouUKIK.  "Tu  ctuU,"  138. 
Lully.  " Boland."  1*8. 

Mao*.  Umd,  151. 

Marbrck.  "A  virgin*  and  mother,' 
64. 

Do.  Our  Father,  etc.,  112  113. 
Marcell.*.  " Dal  Tribunal."  180. 
Mamicm.  1*  "Dlaalal  amata.- 8ft. 
Milton.  'O  had  l wing*,"  102 
Mlwteie.  canon,  1)2 

* Mtreivre  noatrl,'  Tallla,  93. 
Monte.  F.  da.  " iU  lei  rautL"  74. 
MunbvwJ#.  • Perch"  a'  lOrfecn. 

106. 

Do,  Marmot  ido.l  108. 

Motley.  T.  'Betide  a fountain." 

loa 

Mouton.  ' Salve  mater.'  74. 
Mualtn  Act*.  66. 

Okeghem.  Fuga  In  Kpldlapenta, 
72 

'Old  Simon  the  king,'  App.  16. 
'O  my  fearful  dream*.'  tnitoit,  67. 
' Ora  et  labor*. ' cauuii,  119. 
Falaatrltia.  " Stent  m-rvua."  88 
Do.  'Credo  feutil,"  88. 

* Farthenia,"  152. 

* Paul"*  ilevpl#,'  App  IS. 

Phillip*.  Peter.  "Yoi  volet*.1 96. 
Port*.  OMU,  2 

Furcell.  H.  ‘ .Coin*,'  155. 

Do.  ' Golden  MUta t*.- 156. 
'Qulnqiild."  cauon.  1 19. 
lUvimn-nilt.  Hornpipe,  194. 
Bedford.  * Rejolcw,'  App.  2 
' Roger  of  Cover  lay."  App  19. 
Roger*.  H.  1 T«  Deum  patreni.* 
App  12 

Rore.CiprUnn.  ‘Anew  che  col,  *74. 
Rnni.  Emilio.  Canon.  67, 
Sracehl.  ' VohLa  datum  e*t,"  124 
' Sellengvr'a  Round,'  96. 

Shaking  of  the  sheet*.  App.  13. 
Ihephard,  J.  1 Star'll  flr»t.‘  76. 

Du.  A point,  App.  10. 

Sloth,  cry  of  the.  I. 

Mteffiuil  ‘ Form*  tin  mare.'  140. 
Stemhold  A Hopkiuk  5 F**liu», 
117. 

Strigiciu,  A.  ' AH"  art|Ua."  64 
Bubligny'a  minuet.  App.  27. 
Sumer  l*  lcuuien  In.  45. 

Sytnpaon,  Chr.  DlvialoO,  142 
Tallla.  ' A hat  erg*.'  96. 

Do.  ' Mk*er*rr.  95. 

Do.  'Like**  the  doleful,"  App  6. 
Taverner.  J.  * O eptmdor,'  75 
Theobald  of  Jfavarr*.  Song,  41. 
'There  lie* a pudding."  119. 
Thorne,  J.  ' Stella  mall."  77. 

’ Toilet'*  ground."  App.  17. 

Ty*.  * It  chanced  In  Irvmlum.'ftS. 
' Uxor  me*,’  App  39. 

Valeutlnl.  Canon.  67. 

Venue*.  I'rituwf.  "Bm  I wwvl.'ftO. 
Vloentlno.  "Alleluia,  'Madrlgtl*. 
etc,.  2 

’ We  be  *■  tidier*  three."  lift. 
Weelkea.  ' Aye  me ! ' 102 
Weldon.  "From  grave  I e*Mitw.‘ 144 
Whltelucke.  Coran  to.  12). 
WUbya.  ‘Laily.whtu  1 liehuld." 
104 

WUUert,  A.  Quern  dlcunt,  73. 

W.  H.  H. 


HAYDITE,  OU  LE  SECRET.  Opera-oomique 
in  three  acts  ; words  by  Scribe,  music  by  Auber. 
Produced  at  the  Opera  Comique,  Dec.  28,  1847. 
It  was  produced  in  English  (same  title)  at  the 
Strand  Theatre,  April  3,  1848,  and  at  Covcnt 
Garden  (Bunn),  Nov.  4,  1848  (first  appearance 
of  Miss  Lucombe).  o. 

HAYDEN,  George,  organist  of  St.  Mary 
Magdalen,  Bermondsey,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
18th  century.  About  1723  he  published  three 
Cantatas,  which  displayed  considerable  ability. 
He  also  composed  a song  called  1 New  Mad  Tom,* 
commencing  4 In  my  triumphant  chariot  hurl'd,* 
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which  was  afterwards  tacked  on  to  the  former 
part  of  the  older  song  4 Forth  from  my  dark  and 
dismal  cell,’  instead  of  the  latter  verses  begin- 
ning ‘Last  night  I heard  the  dog-star  bark,’ 
and  was  often  sung  with  it.  His  two-part  song, 
‘ As  I saw  fair  Clora  walk  alono/  was  long  a 
favourite.  w.  H.  H. 

HAYDN,  Johann  Michael,  born,  like  his 
brother  Joseph,  at  Rohrau,  Sept.  14,  1737;  was 
grounded  in  music  by  the  village  schoolmaster, 
and  from  1745  to  1755  was  a chorister  at  St, 
Stephen’s,  Vienna.  His  voice  was  a pure  soprano 
of  great  compass,  and  his  style  so  good  that,  as 
soon  as  Joseph’s  voice  began  to  change,  Michael 
took  all  the  principal  parts.  He  played  the 
violin  and  organ,  and  was  soon  able  to  act  as 
deputy  organist  at  St.  Stephen’s.  He  was  fond 
of  history,  geography,  and  the  classics.  In 
music  ho  aimed  at  originality  from  the  first,  and 
formed  a sort  of  society  among  his  schoolfellows 
for  detecting  plagiarisms.  Like  his  brother  ho 
had  no  regular  instruction  in  composition,  but 
taught  himself  from  Fux’s  Gradus,  which  he 
copied  1 entire  in  1757.  His  first  known  mass 
is  dated  Temesvar,  1754  ; other  works  were 
composed  at  Warasdin  and  Belenyes  ; but  how 
he  came  to  he  in  Hungary  is  not  known.  In 
1757  he  was  capellmeister  at  Grosswardein  to 
the  bishop  Count  Firmian,  whose  uncle  Arch- 
bishop Sigismund  of  Salzburg  appointed  him, 
in  1762,  his  director  and  concertmeistcr.  In 
1777  he  also  became  organist  at  the  churches 
of  Holy  Trinity  and  St.  Peter.  On  August  17, 
1768,  ho  married  Maria  Magdalena  Lipp, 
daughter  of  the  cathedral  organist,  and  a 
singer  at  the  archbishop’s  court,  who  took  the 
principal  parts  in  several  of  Mozart’s  juvenile 
operas,  and  is  mentioned  by  him  as  leading  a 
peculiarly  strict  life.  Their  one  child,  a 
daughter,  born  1770,  died  the  following  year. 
The  wife  lived  to  ho  eighty-two,  and  died  in 
June  1827.  Michael's  salary,  at  first  300 
florins  (£24)  with  board  and  lodging,  was 
afterwards  doubled  ; and  this  modest  pittance 
was  sufficient  to  retain  him  for  the  whole  of  his 
life  at  Salzburg.  His  attachment  to  the  place 
was  extraordinary,  one  attraction  being  the  proxi- 
mity of  his  great  friend,  a clergyman  named 
Rettensteincr.  In  1783  the  then  archbishop, 
Hieronymus  Count  Colloredo,  commissioned  him 
to  compose  some  vocal  pieces  to  be  used  instead 
of  the  instrumental  music  between  the  Gloria  and 
Credo  at  high  mass.  Michael  selected  words 
from  the  Roman  Missal,  and  his  first  Gradual — 
first  of  114 — was  performed  on  Dec.  24.  In  1798 
he  visited  Vienna,  and  was  cordially  received  by 
his  brother,  and  by  Eybler,  Sussmayer,  Henne- 
berg,  Hummel,  and  von  Reich  the  amateur, 
who  pressed  him  to  settle  among  them,  but  in 
vain.  In  Dec.  1 800  he  lost  his  property  through 
tho  taking  of  Salzburg  by  the  French,  but  his 

1 Ilia  MS.  mpy.  like  the  autograph  of  hUflrat  toiaa,  1754.  la  In  the 
llufbtbllothek  at  Vienna. 


brother  and  friends  came  liberally  to  his  assist- 
ance. Tho  Empress  Maria  Theresa  3 hearing  of 
his  losses  commissioned  him  to  comj>ose  a mass, 
which  he  presented  to  her  in  person.  The  per- 
formance took  place  at  Laxenburg,  Oct.  4,  1801, 
under  his  own  direction  ; the  Empress  sang  the 
soprano  solos,  rewarded  him  munificently,  and 
commanded  another  mass  for  tho  Emperor  and  a 
requiem.  Accompanied  by  his  friend  Rotten - 
steiner  he  visited  Eisenstadt,  where  for  the  first 
aud  only  time  in  their  lives  the  tlireo  Haydns 
spent  some  happy  days  together.  Michael  much 
enjoyed  the  canons  which  decorated  the  walls  of 
Joseph '8  study  in  Vienna,  and  asked  leave  to  copy 
some  of  them,  but  Joseph  replied,  ‘Get  away  with 
your  copies  ; you  can  comjKwe  much  better  for 
yourself.’  Michael,  however,  carried hispoiut,  and 
even  added  a fourth  part  to  * Die  Mutter  an  ihr 
Kind.’  Prince  Esterhazy  commissioned  Michael 
to  compose  a mass  and  vespers,  and  offered  him 
the  vice-capellmcistership  of  his  chai»cl,  but  he 
twice  refused,  in  the  hope  that  the  chapel  at 
Salzburg  would  bo  reorganised  and  his  salary 
raised.  His  ho]>es  were  deceived,  but  mean- 
time the  post  at  Eisenstadt  had  been  filled  up, 
and  he  wrote  to  his  brother  complaining  bitterly 
of  thodisappointment.3  Joseph  thought  Michael 
too  straightforward  for  Eisenstadt : ‘ Ours  is  a 
court  life,’ said  he,  ‘hut  a very  different  one 
from  yours  at  Salzburg  ; it  is  uncommonly  hard 
to  do  what  you  want.’  At  this  time  Michael 
was  elected  a member  of  the  Academy  at  Stock- 
holm, and  sent  in  exchange  for  his  diploma  a 
Missa  Hispanica  for  two  choirs  (comp.  1786), 
and  other  church  works.  In  Dec.  1805  he 
finished  his  last  mass,  for  two  sopranos  and 
alto,  written  for  his  choristers.  He  made  some 
progress  with  tho  requiem  for  the  Empress,  but 
was  unable  to  finish  it.  While  on  his  deathbed 
his  beautiful  * Lauda  Sion  * was  sung  at  his  re- 
quest in  the  next  room,  and  soon  after,  on  August 
10,  1806,  he  expirod.  The  requiem  was  com- 
pleted by  portions  from  his  earlier  one  in  C 
minor,  aud  performed  at  his  funeral.  He  lies 
in  a side  chapel  of  St.  Peter’s  Church.  A well- 
designed  monument  was  erected  in  1821,  and 
over  it  is  an  urn  containing  his  skull.  In  the 
tavern  of  St.  Peter's  monastery  is  still  shown  the 
4 Haydn-Stiibchen,’  his  almost  daily  resort.  His 
widow  received  from  the  Empress  600  florins  for 
the  score  of  tho  requiem  ; from  Prince  Esterhazy 
thirty  ducats  for  the  opera  ‘ Andromeda  and 
Perseus,’  and  an  annuity  of  thirty-six  gold 
ducats  forall  his  MS.  compositions.  His  brother 
several  times  sent  him  money,  and  in  his  first 
will  (1801)  left  4000  florins  to  him,  and  in  his 
second  (1 809)  1 000  to  the  widow.  His  likeness, 
with  regular,  Bteady  features,  exists  in  many 
oil-  portraits,  engravings,  lithographs,  and 
drawings. 

* Seoond  wife  of  FrmncU  I L 

* The  ei<-*-o»p«lltiielat*r*hlp  »u  Iwatowrd  on  Johann  Kucha, 
rlollnlat  in  the  chapel,  and  after  want*  Haydii'a  aueccaaor.  Ha  died 
Oct. !®,  HC9. 
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In  character  Michael  was  upright,  good-tem- 
pered, and  modest ; a little  rough  in  manners, 
and  in  later  life  given  to  drink.  His  letters 
show  him  to  have  been  a warm-hearted  friend, 
and  that  he  was  devout  may  be  inferred  from 
his  habit  of  initialling  all  his  MSS.  with  * 0.  a. 
M.  I).  01.’  ( Omnia  <ul  Afajorem  Dei  Gloriam). 
As  a composer  he  was  overshadowed  by  the  fame 
of  his  brother.  His  own  words,  ‘Give  me  good 
librettos,  and  the  same  patronage  as  my  brother, 
and  1 should  not  be  behind  him,'  could  scarcely 
have  been  fulfilled,  since  he  failed  in  the  very 
qualities  which  ensured  his  brother’s  success.  On 
the  other  hand,  Joseph  professed  that  Michael’s 
church  compositions  were  superior  to  his  own 
in  earnestness,  severity  of  style,  and  sustained 
power.  They  are,  however,  unequal ; many  are 
antiquated  from  the  monotony  of  the  accomi>ani- 
ment,  while  others — the  Mass  in  D minor,  the 
Gradual  ‘ Tree  sunt,’  the  ‘ Lauda  Sion,’  the  well- 
known  * Tenebrae  ’ in  Efc>,  etc. — are  still  highly 
esteemed.  Leopold  Mozart,  a man  who  disliked 
his  manners,  wrote  to  his  son,  * Herr  Haydn  is 
a man  whose  merit  you  will  be  forced  to  acknow- 
ledge.’ This  refers  to  his  sacred  works,  several 
of  which  Wolfgang  scored  for  practice  ; he  also 
sent  for  them  to  Vienna,  and  endeavoured  to 
make  them  letter  known,  especially  introducing 
them  to  Van  Swieten.  In  1 7 83,  when  Michael  was 
laid  aside  by  illness,  Mozart  eomjKJsed  two  string 
duets  for  hi  in.1 * * * 5 *  Franz  Schubert  visited  Michael's 
grave  in  1825,  and  thus  records  his  impressions  : 
‘The  good  Haydn  ! It  almost  seemed  as  if  his 
clear  calm  spirit  were  hovering  over  me.  1 may 
be  neither  calm  nor  clear,  but  no  man  living 
reverences  him  more  than  I do.  My  eyes 
filled  with  tears  as  we  came  away.’  Ferdinand 
Schubert  comjvoscd  a striking  chorus  to  words  in 
praise  of  Michael  Haydn.  Among  his  numerous 
pupils  we  may  mention  C.  M.  von  Weber, 
Neukomm,  Woelfi,  and  Keicha.  There  exists  a 
* Biograph ische  Skizze,'  a very  warm- hearted 
jiamphlet  written  by  Schinn  and  Otter  (Salz- 
burg, 1808). 

Of  his  couqiositions  comparatively  few  have 
been  printed.  His  modesty  was  excessive,  and 
prevented  his  ever  availing  himself  of  the  offers 
of  Breitkopf  k H artel.  The  following  list  of  his 
works  is  complete.  [In  the  Hof-  and  Staatsbibl. 
at  Munich  is  a thematic  catalogue  ; and  a de- 
tailed list  is  in  the  (J\ullen-Lcxikoiu\ 

lmtramnnUl- AO  orpin ' Vocal— about 900  cwnpmlttoM 

pltiON  for  beginner*,  comlatinf  of  for  the  Church,  including  2 nr* 
prelude*.  «U.  in  *11  the  ? Chtirrh  qiiletu*.'  24  iihuum-*.  4 (term an 
t uin  'iMihn-li.il  ,»t  Un*i . Way  tn-  luaMM,1  114  gradual**,*  offer - 
phonic*.  and  Parti  tan.*  I eextet,  3 tnlrra,  ft  liUniw,7  11  reaper*,  a 
quintet*.'  *eren*dn*.  mart-lie*.  12  Sal  re  ICeicina.  S Re»pt»naort*ri,  3 
ml uuet*  for  full  orchaatra  lAoga-  Tenehne.  Kevins  Coeli.  etc.  *tc.  : 
hurg,  Cloiuliart*,  1 violin  Concerto,  and  aeveral  German  anrml  aung*. 
etc.  A great  inaiiy  oratorio*.* cantata*. 

1 Afterward*  published  in  Morarl'a  mine  (Kflchel'a  Catalogue, 

Km.  423  and  424 >.  * Artaria  published  three 

J One  In  C *m  printed  under  Joaeph  a name  ma  op.  &H. 

* The  second.  In  !»?.  i*  unftnk»hed.  iKUbnel.t 

5 Hi-  Amt  High  Mas*  itierman),  * liter  llegt  vor  deincr  MaJkatSt.' 
In  C iHaallngerl,  ia  very  popular. 

” Forty -two  in  aoorv  '1-20  and  41-S2J  in  U»e  * Kerleaiaaticon. ’ 
f Spina,  i 

* ’ Lltaulse  de  venerabili  aaeramento.'  IBn-ltkopf  A Hurtrll 

* The  oratorio*  performed  in  Lent  were  generally  print  com  pool 


opera*  I Including  * Andromeda  » canon*  In  4 and  3 part*  (Salzburg. 
Peraeo,'  ITTfli.  n y Urological  oper  Meyer.  1M)0'. 

elta*.  a pastoral " • Die  Hochaeit ! Theoretical--'  IVrtitur  FuihU- 
auf  <ier  Alin.’  2 collection*  of  4-  ment,'  edited  by  Martin  Hi- 
part  aonga  l Vienna.  Eder.  17TO;  achofarwltar.l*  In  the  Imperial 
Salzburg,  Hacker,  UW)i ; wvanu  Library  i»  an  Antlphonanuiu 
■ ingle  ones.  * Karl  der  Bald.  Err-  ronwnom  with  flgure>i  baa*.  On- 
benug  von  Uutemkla,'  etc. ; G libel  in  17V2.  p_  y j._ 

HAYDN,  Franz  Joseph,  was  bom  in  the 
niglit  between  March  31  and  April  1,  1732,  at 
Kohrau,  a small  Austrian  village  on  the  Leitha, 
which  there  divides  Lower  Austria  and  Hungary'. 
He  was  the  second  child  of  Mathias  Haydn,  a 
master  wheelwright,  by  his  marriage  (Nov.  24, 
1728)  with  Maria  Holler,  daughter  of  the 
‘ Marktrichter  * and  cook  in  Count  Harracli’s 
household.  Haydn’s  ancestors  came  originally 
from  Hainburg,  a town  close  to  the  Danube, 
about  four  leagues  from  Rohrau.  His  great- 
grandfather Kasjiar  was  a servant  in  the  hill- 
castle  there,  one  of  the  few  who  escajied  massacre 
when  it  was  stormed  by  the  Turks  on  July  1 1, 
1683.  Kaspar’s  son  Thomas,  a master  wheel- 
wright and  member  of  the  town  council,  had 
seven  sons,  of  whom  Mathias,  the  father  of  our 
Haydn,  horn  Jan.  31,  1699,  was  youngest  but 
one.  Thomas’s  widow  married  a journeyman 
wheelwright,  Mathias  Secfrauz  (died  May  2, 
1762,  aged  eighty -nine),  who  thus  became 
Haydn’s  step-grandfather  ; and  one  of  their 
children,  Julie  Rosine,  married  a schoolmaster 
named  Frank h,  afterwards  Haydn’s  first  teacher. 
The  sons  nearly  all  learnt  the  wheelwright’s 
trade,  and  then  set  out  on  their  travels  ; after 
which  Mathias  settled  in  Rohrau,  and  built 
himself  the  little  house  at  the  end  of  the  market- 
place, where  Haydn  was  born,  and  which,  though 
twice  rebuilt,  is  still  standing  in  its  original  form. 
Maria  Haydn  (bom  Nov.  10,  1707)  bore  her 
husband  twelve  children,  of  whom  the  sixtli  was 
Johann  Michael,  the  church  composer  ; and  the 
eleventh  Johann  Evangelist,  an  unimportant 
tenor  singer,  who  was  admitted  to  the.  chapel  of 
Prince  Esterhazy  oil  his  brother  Joseph’s  re- 
commendation. After  Maria’s  death  (Feb.  23, 
1754)  Mathias  married  again,  and  lmd  five 
more  children,  who  died  young.  He  himself 
departed  Sept.  12,  1763. 

[The  researches  of  Dr.  Kuhae  have  gathered 
a large  amount  of  cumulative  evidence  in  sup- 
jiort  of  the  contention  that  Haydn  was  by 
race  not  a Teuton  but  a Slav,  not  a German  but 
a Croatian.  His  name,  of  which  the  original 
form  ap]>ears  to  have  been  Hajden,  is  a well- 
known  Croatian  patronymic,  and  lias  no  precise 
parallel  among  Teutonic  forms.  His  native 
village  was  originally  called  Trstnik  (of  which 
Rohrau  is  the  official  German  translation),  and 
is  situated  in  the  heart  of  a colony  of  Croatian 
immigrants  who,  in  the  15th  and  16th  centuries, 
occupied  the  country  from  Pressburg  to  the 
Neusiedler  See.  Even  at  the  present  day  the 

tion*  hr  varlooa  *uth<>rv  ; for  ln«t*nr»,  * Die  Schuldlgkeit  de*  enden 
1 0<hoU*'  i lTOfti  of  which  Motor?  taged  ten*  * rot*  th*  fli*t 

Michael  Haydn  the  ■econd.and  Adlrnwr,  Coart*r|Uil(tI  the  third. 

| ■ Voeal  acorc,  Falter  A Son.  Munich.  1*02;  uften  aiu-tilicd  to  Joseph. 

Reprint**!  by  Oher  of  Hultburg.  1KD.  The  acure  la  among  the 
i MSS.  of  the  Ueaellachaft  der  Mualkfreuinio. 
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village  contains  a large  number  of  Croatian 
names,  and  in  the  18th  century,  so  far  as  we 
have  record,  the  Slav  population  appeal's  to 
have  been  in  a considerable  majority.  All  of 
Haydn’s  ancestors  who  can  be  traced  were  born 
and  lived  in  this  district ; and  the  uame  of  his 
mother’s  family,  which  is  a voxnihili  in  German, 
is  most  probably  explained  as  a phonetic  variant 
of  the  Croatian  4 Kolar  ’ (wheelwright).  Again, 
not  only  is  the  general  impression  of  Haydn’s 
music  Slavonic  rather  than  Teutonic  in  character, 
but  many  of  his  mature  compositions  are  satu- 
rated with  Croatian  folk  songs,  to  which  his  own 
most  distinctive  melodies  bear,  both  in  curve 
and  in  rhythm,  a very  noticeable  resemblance. 
Examples  of  folk-songs  which  have  been  actually 
identified  may  be  quoted  from  the  Cassation  in 
G major  (1765),  the  quartets  in  I),  op.  17, 
No.  6 ; E>>,  op.  20,  No.  1 ; C,  op.  33,  No.  3 ; 
B?,  op.  50,  No.  1 ; F,  op.  74,  No.  2 ; and  G, 
op.  77,  No.  1 ; from  the  Salomon  symphonies  < 
in  I),  E?,  and  Bi>,  from  the  Hondo  of  the 
Pianoforte  concerto  in  D,  from  the  Mass  4 Hier 
liegt  vor  deiner  Majestut  ’ and  from  the  Austrian 
National  Anthem.  To  the  same  source  may 
be  referred  his  fondness  for  metres  of  five,  seven, 
or  nine  bars,  and  many  among  his  most 
characteristic  turns  of  melody  and  cadence.  It 
is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  he  stood  to  the 
folk -music  of  Croatia  as  Burns  to  the  peasant- 
songs  of  Scotland  ; and  it  may  be  remembered 
that  from  his  appointment  at  Eisenstadt  in 
1760  to  his  journey  to  England  in  1791,  he 
never  (except  for  short  visits  to  Vienna)  travelled 
outside  the  limits  of  his  native  district.1] 
Haydn’s  parents  were  honest,  industrious 
people,  who  instilled  into  their  children  a love 
for  work,  method,  cleanliness,  and,  above  all, 
religion.  In  his  old  age  Haydn  gratefully  ac- 
knowledged his  obligations  to  their  care.  Both 
were  fond  of  music,  and  both  sang.  The  father 
had  a fair  tenor  voice,  and  accompanied  himself 
on  the  harp,  though  without  knowing  a note. 
The  child  soon  began  to  sing  their  simple  songs, 
astonishing  them  by  the  correctness  of  his  ear 
and  the  beauty  of  his  voice.  But  he  did  not  stop 
there.  Having  seen  the  schoolmaster  play  the 
violin,  he  would  sit  on  the  stove-bench  and 
accompany  his  parents  as  they  sang,  precisely 
imitating  the  school  master’s  handling  of  the 
bow,  ami  keeping  strict  time,  with  two  pieces 
of  wood  as  his  instrument.  He  was  one  day 
suqirised,  when  thus  engaged,  by  his  relation 
Frankh,  from  Hamburg.  Thinking  that  he  saw 
in  him  the  making  of  a musician,  Frankh  j»er- 
suaded  the  parents  to  commit  their  little  boy  to 
his  care.  The  mother  would  have  preferred  his 
entering  the  priesthood,  or  becoming  a school- 
master, and  it  required  all  the  father’s  authority 
to  make  her  consent  ; but  he  felt  that  he  had 
himself  been  caj»able  of  better  things,  and  looked 

1 He,*  Dr.  » imwugraiih,  Jotlp  ll'tjhln  I Hramtsk*  Jfarodn 

fop xerltr.  A gram.  1880. 


forward  to  seeing  his  son  a chor-  regent  or 
capellmeister,  as  a compensation  for  his  own  lot. 
At  the  age  of  six,  then,  the  little  Joseph — in  the 
Austrian  dialect  ‘ Sepperl  ’ — was  taken  by  his 
lather  to  school  at  Hamburg. 

Johann  Mathias  Frankh,  Haydn’s  distant 
relative  (he  called  him  simply  1 cousin  ’),  was 
an  excellent  teacher,  very  strict,  and  eminently 
practical.  Haydn  not  only  became  a first-rate 
singer,  but  also  learned  something  of  the  instru- 
ments most  in  use,  and  s(>ent  nearly  all  his  time 
in  church  or  in  school.  Learning  came  easily  to 
him,  and  if  he  had  any  difficulty,  his  master's 
severity  soon  overcame  it.  In  his  old  age  he 
spoko  with  thankfulness  of  this  hard  probation, 
and  of  his  cousin’s  discipline.  4 1 shall  be  grate- 
ful to  that  man  as  long  as  I live,’  said  he  to 
Griesinger,  4 for  keeping  me  so  hard  at  work, 
though  I used  to  get  more  flogging  than  food.’ 
On  another  occasion,  when  speaking  in  his 
modest  way  of  his  own  talents  and  industry, 
he  added,  4 Almighty  God,  to  whom  I render 
thanks  for  all  His  unnumbered  mercies,  gave  me 
such  facility  in  music,  that  by  the  time  1 was 
six  I stood  up  like  a man  and  sang  masses  in  the 
church  choir,  and  could  play  a little  on  the 
clavier  and  the  violin.  ’ But  the  lad  sadly  missed 
hw  mother’s  care.  He  was  neglected  both  in 
clothes  and  jierson  (lie  already  wore  a wig,  4 for 
the  sake  of  cleanliness’),  and  the  results  of  this 
neglect  distressed  him  long  and  sorely.  When 
quite  an  old  man  he  said  to  Dies  the  painter — 
who,  like  Griesinger,  visited  him  frequently  with 
a view  to  his  biography — *1  could  not  help 
perceiving,  much  to  my  distress,  that  I was  grad- 
ually getting  very  dirty,  and  though  I thought 
a good  deal  of  my  little  person,  was  not  always 
able  to  avoid  sjKits  of  dirt  on  iny  clothes,  of 
which  I was  dreadfully  ashamed— in  fact,  I 
was  a regular  little  urchin.’  Dies  has  preserved 
another  anecdote  of  this  period,  in  which  Haydn 
figures.  A drummer  was  wanted  for  a proces- 
sion, and  his  master  thrust  him  into  the  vacant 
office,  first  showing  him  how  to  make  the  stroke. 
The  effect  must  have  been  comical,  as  he  was  so 
small  that  the  instrument  had  to  be  carried  before 
him  on  the  back  of  a colleague  of  equal  height, 
who  hap{temxl  to  bo  a hunchback.  Haydn  re- 
tained his  liking  for  the  drum,  and  prided  him- 
self on  his  skill,  with  which  indeed  he  once 
astonished  Salomon’s  orchestra  during  Iris  stay 
in  London.  The  drams  on  which  he  jierformed 
at  Hamburg  on  the  occasion  just  named  are  still 
preserved  in  the  choir  of  the  church. 

At  the  end  of  two  years  a decisive  change 
took  place  in  his  life.  George  Reutter,  hof- 
compositor  and  ca{«lhneister  at  St.  Stephen’s, 
Vienna,  was  on  a visit  to  his  friend  Anton 
Johann  Palmb,  pastor  of  Hamburg,  and  having 
heard  Haydn’s  4 weak,  sweet  voice  ’ (as  he  himself 
called  it),  put  him  through  an  examination,  and 
offered  him  a place  as  chorister  at  St.  Stephen’s. 
To  go  to  Vienna  seemed  to  the  boy  an  almost 
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incredible  piece  of  good  fortune.  His  parents 
gave  their  cousent ; and  with  a joyful  heart  he 
bade  farewell  to  Hamburg.  His  grandmother 
had  died  just  before — May  17,  1739  ; Frankh 
lived  to  l>o  seventy-live,  and  died  May  10,  1783, 
his  wife  Julio  Rosino  (who  did  not  do  her  duty 
by  Haydn)  having  preceded  him  in  Jan.  1760. 
Of  their  two  daughters,  Anna  Rosalia,  born 
1752,  married  Philipp  Schimpel,  usher  of  the 
school,  and  afterwards  chor  - regent.  Haydn 
showed  his  gratitude  to  the  family  by  leaving 
the  latter  couple  a sum  of  money  and  his  portrait 
of  Frankh,  * my  first  instructor  iu  music.’  They 
both,  however,  died  before  him,  in  1805,  and 
the  portrait  has  disapjicared. 

It  was  in  1740  that  Haydn  entered  the  Can* 
torei  of  St  Stephen’s,  where  he  was  to  pass  his 
remaining  years  of  study.  The  house  was  one 
of  a row  which  came  close  up  to  the  principal 
entrance  of  the  cathedral,  and  from  his  window 
he  looked  straight  on  the  glorious  spire.  He 
tolls  us  that,  ‘besides  the  regular  studies,  he 
learned  singing,  the  clavier,  and  the  violin  from 
good  masters.'  The  ‘ regular  studies  ’ included 
religion,  a little  Latin,  writing,  and  ciphering. 
His  singing- masters  are  said  to  have  been 
Gegenbauer  and  Finsterbusch  ; the  former,  sub- 
cantor and  violinist  at  St.  Stephen’s,  probably 
taught  him  the  violin  as  well ; the  latter  was 
a tenor  in  the  court  chapel.  No  instruction 
seems  to  have  been  given  in  harmony  and 
composition  at  the  Cantorei  ; but  this  did  not 
trouble  Von  Reutter  (ennobled  in  1740).  Haydn 
could  only  remember  having  had  two  lessons 
from  him  all  the  time  he  was  there.  But  the 
instinct  for  composition  made  him  cover  every 
blank  sheet  of  music-paper  on  which  he  could 
lay  his  hands — 'it  must  bo  all  right  if  the  paper 
was  nice  and  full.’  Reutter  surprised  him  once 
sketching  a • Salvo  Regina ' for  twelve  voices,  and 
told  him  sharply  he  had  better  try  it  first  in  two 
]iarts — how,  he  did  not  take  the  pains  to  show — 
and  further  advised  him  to  write  variations  on 
the  motets  and  vespers  he  heard  in  church.  In 
this  way  ho  was  thrown  back  upon  himself.  1 1 
certainly  had  the  gift,'  he  says,  * and  by  dint  of 
hard  work  I managed  to  get  on.'  An  anecdote 
of  this  time  shows  that  as  a boy  he  was  not 
behind  his  comrades  in  fun  and  mischief.  The 
choristers  were  frequently  required  to  sing  with 
the  imi»erial  chapel — which  explains  Haydn’s 
statement  that  he  had  sung  with  great  success 
both  at  court  and  in  St.  Stephen's.  This 
generally  happened  when  the  court  was  at  Schbn* 
brunn.  The  palace  had  only  just  been  com- 
pleted, and  the  scafFolding  was  still  standing — 
an  irresistible  temptation  to  boys.  The  Empress 
Maria  Theresa  had  caught  them  climbing  it  many 
a time,  but  her  threats  and  prohibitions  had  no 
effect.  One  day  when  Haydn  was  balancing 
himself  aloft,  far  above  his  schoolfellows,  the 
Empress  saw  him  from  the  windows,  and  re- 
quested her  hofeompositor  to  take  care  that 


' that  fair-haired  blockhead  ’ (blonder Dickkopf), 
the  ringleader  of  them  all,  got  ‘ einen  recenten 
Schilling’  (slang  for  a 'good  hiding’).  When 
he  was  capellmeister  to  Prince  Esterhazy,  ' the 
fair-haired  blockhead  ’ had  an  opportunity,  at 
Estcrhaz,  of  thanking  the  Empress  for  this  mark 
of  imperial  favour. 

I n the  autumn  of  1 74 5 Haydn  had  the  pleasure 
of  welcoming  his  brother  Michael  os  a fellow- 
chorister  at  the  Cantorei,  and  of  helping  him 
in  his  work.  Michael  made  rapid  progress,  but 
a cloud  came  over  ]>oor  Joseph's  prospects. 
His  voice  began  to  break,  and  the  Empress, 
who  had  before  taken  ]>articular  pleasure  in  his 
singing,  remarked  jocosely  to  her  vicc-capell- 
meister 1 that  young  Haydn’s  singing  was  more 
like  the  crowing  of  a cock  than  anything  else. 
Reutter  took  the  hint,  and  on  the  festival  of 
St.  Leopold  (Nov.  15),  1748,  celebrated  at  the 
monastery  of  Klosterneuburg,  near  Vienna,  gave 
the  'Salve  Regina’  to  Michael,  who  sang  it 
so  beautifully  as  to  charm  both  Emperor  and 
Empress,  from  whom  be  received  twenty-four 
ducats  in  gold. 

Joseph  was  thus  completely  supplanted  by 
his  brother.  His  voice  had  lost  all  its  power, 
and  he  was  oppressed  with  grief  and  anxiety. 
In  the  midst  of  his  trouble  Reutter  suggested  a 
means  by  which  his  voice  might  be  preserved, 
and  even  improved  ; and  referred  him  to  the 
court  chapel,  which  contained  at  least  a dozen 
'castrati.'  Haydn’s  father,  however,  having 
probably  heard  of  the  proposal,  came  in  all 
haste  to  Vienna,  and  saved  his  son. 

His  days  at  the  Cantorei  were  now  numbered. 
Ho  was  of  no  use  as  a singer,  and  it  does  not 
seem  to  have  occurred  to  any  one  that  he  might 
be  employed  as  a violinist.  Reutter  did  not 
consider  himself  in  the  least  bound  to  look  after 
his  future,  and  was  only  waiting  for  an  oppor* 
tunity  to  get  rid  of  him.  This  occurred  soon 
enough,  and  Haydn  himself  furnished  the  pre- 
text. Always  full  of  fun,  and  inclined  to 
practical  jokes,  he  one  day  tried  a new  j>air  of 
scissors  on  the  pigtail  of  a schoolfellow.  The 
pigtail  fell,  but  the  culprit  was  condemned  to  a 
caning  on  the  hand.  In  vain  he  begged  to  be 
let  off,  declaring  he  would  rather  leave  than 
submit  to  the  indignity.  That  he  might  do, 
Reutter  said,  but  he  must  first  be  caned  and 
then  dismissed. 

Haydn  was  thus  thrown  upon  the  world, 
with  au  empty  purse,  a keen  appetite,  and  no 
friends.  The  first  person  to  help  him  was 
Spangler,  a chorister  of  St.  Michael’s.  He 
offered  him  shelter ; a few  pupils  presented 
themselves,  and  a good  Viennese  lent  him  150 
florins,  which  enabled  him  to  rent  an  attic  in 
the  old  Michaelerhaus,  attached  to  the  college 
of  St.  Barnaljas,  in  the  Kohlmarkt.  Here  he 
abandoned  himself  to  the  study  of  comi»08ition, 
and  made  acquaintance  with  the  master  who 
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more  than  any  other  became  his  model — 
Etnanuel  Bach.  Having  acquired  his  first  six 
Clavier* Sonatas,  he  pored  over  them  at  his 
little  worm-eaten  clavier — and  how  thoroughly 
he  mastered  their  style  his  compositions  show. 
Indeed  Bach  afterwards  sent  him  word,  that  he 
alone  fully  understood  his  writings,  and  knew 
how  to  use  them.  Besides  the  clavier,  he  dili- 
gently practised  the  violin,  so  that  ‘although,’ 
as  he  said,  1 no  conjuror  on  any  instrument,  ho 
was  able  to  play  a concerto.’  About  this  time 
(1751-52,  not  1741  as  is  always  said)  he  com* 
posed  his  first  Mass,  in  F (No.  11  in  Novcllo's 
edition).  It  bears  unmistakable  evidences  of 
undeveloped  and  unaided  talent.  Haydn  had 
forgotten  its  very  existence  when,  to  his  great 
delight,  he  discovered  it  in  his  old  age,  and 
inserted  additional  wind  parts. 

Having  accidentally  become  acquainted  with 
Felix  Kurz,  a favourite  comic  actor  at  the 
Stadttheatcr,  Haydn  was  asked  to  set  his  comic 
o}>era,  ‘ Der  neue  krumme  Teufel,’  a kind  of 
magic  farce,  interspersed  with  songs  and  a few 
instrumental  pieces  ; and  received  for  it  the 
sum  of  25  ducats.  It  was  produced  at  the 
Stodttheater  in  the  spring  of  1752,  and  fre- 
quently re|>eated  in  Vienna,  Prague,  Berlin, 
Saxony,  and  the  Breisgau.  The  libretto  has 
been  preserved,  but  the  music  is  lost.  Meta* 
stasio  was  then  living  in  the  same  house  with 
Haydn.  He  shared  the  apartments  of  a 
Spanish  family  to  whom  he  was  much  attached, 
aud  superintended  the  education  of  the  two 
daughters.  The  musical  training  of  the  elder, 
Marianne  de  Martines,  was  confided  to  Haydn, 
who  in  this  wray  became  acquainted  with 
Porpora,  then  teaching  singing  to  the  mistress 
of  Correr,  the  Venetian  ambassador.  Porpora 
proposed  that  Haydn  should  act  as  his  accom- 
jianist,  thus  giving  him  an  opportunity  of 
learning  his  method.  He  took  him  to  the 
baths  of  Manncrsdorf,  on  the  confines  of 
Hungary,  where  they  remained  for  some  months, 
and,  in  return  indeed  for  various  menial  offices, 
gave  him  instruction  in  composition.  At  Man- 
nersdorf,  at  the  soirees  of  Prince  Hildburghauscn, 
Haydn  met  Bonno,  Wagenseil,  Gluck,  and  Dit- 
tersdorf,  to  the  last  of  whom  he  became  much 
attached,  (duck  advised  his  going  to  Italy. 
One  by  one  he  procured  all  the  known  theoretical 
works,  and  thoroughly  mastered  their  contents, 
especially  Fux's  Oradus,  which  he  afterwards 
usod  as  the  foundation  of  his  own  teaching. 
He  had  hod,  os  we  have  seen,  no  regular  musical 
training  ; but  by  industry,  careful  observation, 
and  reiterated  attempts,  he  gradually  attained 
that  independence  which  gavo  tho  impress  of 
originality  to  all  his  works. 

[It  happened  that  at  this  time  a certain 
Karl  Joseph  Edlen  von  Fiirnberg  (son  of  an 
eminent  physician,  ennobled  by  Charles  VI.) 
was  accustomed  to  invite  parties  of  musicians  to 
his  country-house  at  Weinzirl,  near  Melk,  for  the 


practice  and  performance  of  such  concerted  com- 
positions as  were  accessible.  Through  some 
Viennese  friend  he  heard  of  Haydn’s  reputation 
and,  in  1755,  invited  him  down  on  along  visit. 
Haydn,  on  arrival,  fouud  the  usual  ‘country- 
house  ’ orchestra  of  the  time — a few  strings,  a 
couple  each  of  oboes  and  horns,  and  proceeded 
to  comitose  for  them  a series  of  works  which 
he  called  by  the  title  of  Divertimcnti,  Nocturnes, 
or  Cassations.  There  is  no  evidence  that  he  had 
any  intention  of  creating  a new  form  ; he  rather 
adapted  to  the  larger  medium  the  structural 
lessons  which  he  had  learned  from  the  sonatas 
of  C.  P.  E.  Bach.  Some  of  these  works  he 
wrote  for  strings  and  wind,  some  for  the  four 
strings  alone,  his  choice  being  probably  deter- 
mined in  some  measure  by  the  bare  chance  of 
occasion  or  opportunity.  In  this  quiet  and 
unpretentious  manner  there  came  into  existence 
his  first  quartet  and  his  first  symphony  ; the 
latter  now  erroneously  included  among  his 
quartetsas  op.  l,No.  5.1  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  whole  nomenclature  of  instrumental 
forms  was  still  in  a very  fluid  and  indeterminate 
condition.  Any  work  for  three  or  more  instru- 
ments might  technically  be  called  a ‘symphony’ ; 
the  forces  of  orchestral  and  chamber  music  were 
not  yet  separated  ; aud  these  works  of  Haydn 
differ  from  those  of  his  predecessor,  not  in  the 
combination  of  their  instruments  but  in  tho 
greater  vitality  and  organisation  of  their  struc- 
ture. The  fact  that  the  majority  of  them  were 
written  for  strings  alone  may  bo  due  partly  to 
his  want  of  experience  in  orchestration,  partly 
to  the  suitability  of  the  string  tone  to  his  nervous 
and  trans|tarent  style. 

During  his  stay  at  Weinzirl  lie  wrote  eighteen 
of  these  conqiositious,  all  of  which  are  now  pub- 
lished as  string  quartets  (opp.  1-3  : Trautwein 
68-75).  In  the  first  two  collections  all  except 
the  symphony  in  Bb  have  five  movements 
apiece,  two  of  these  being  minuets  ; in  op.  3,  he 
began  to  establish  tho  four-movement  scheme, 
which  since  his  day  has  been  the  usual  tradition 
of  chamber  music.  It  is  noticeable  that  from 
the  first  he  added  his  favourite  ‘ minuet  ’ to 
the  customary  * Allegro,  Adagio,  and  Finale*  of 
C.  P.  E.  Bach's  sonata.  The  character  of  the 
lyric  form  was  8[>ecia]ly  suited  to  his  genius, 
and  throughout  his  life  he  treated  it  with  an 
astonishing  range  of  variety  and  invention. 

On  his  return  to  Vienna  in  1756  his  fortune 
began  to  amend : he  found  himself  in  request 
both  as  performer  and  as  teacher,  and  was  even 
able  to  raise  his  fee  from  two  to  five  florins  a 
month.  Among  his  pupils  at  this  period  was 
the  Countess  Thun,  an  enthusiastic  and  gener- 
ous patron  of  music,  who  first  heard  of  him 
through  one  of  his  MS.  sonatas,  and  who  took 

1 This  work,  like  the  symphonies  of  C.  P.  E,  Bvh,  1*  written  In 
three  movement*,  and  scored  lor  strings.  oboes.  and  home.  It  *m 
published  by  Brvltkupf  with  the  wind -ports ; It  Is  not  Included 
swung  the  quartet*  In  Haydns  catalogue,  aud  it*  Unit  Appearance 
fur  strings  alutic  1*  in  the  collection  of  ‘ six  symphonies  on  quatuurs 
dialogues  ’ printed  by  La  CbsvardUre  at  Pari*  lu  1TW. 
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lessons  from  him  in  singing  ami  on  the  harpsi- 
chord. In  1759,  on  von  Furnberg'a  recommen- 
dation, he  was  appointed  4 Musikdirector  und 
Kam  mercom  posit  or  ’ to  Count  Ferdinand  Maxi- 
milian Morzin,  who  maintained  a small  private 
orchestra  (probably  from  twelve  to  sixteen 
players)  at  Lukavec  near  Pilsen.  Here  Haydn 
composed  a further  set  of  concerted  works, 
among  which  are  recorded  a 4 Divertimento  & 
sei’  for  two  violins,  two  horns,  English  horn 
and  bassoon,  and  a symphony  in  D major,  the 
form  of  which  is  precisely  similar  to  that  of  the 
Weinzirl  symphony  in  (op.  1,  No.  5),  though 
the  treatment  is  more  genial  and  more  mature. 
It  has  commonly  been  described  os  Haydn’s  first 
symphony : but  for  this  designation  it  will  be 
seen  that  there  is  no  sufficient  reason.] 

His  salary  now  amounted  to  200  florins  (say 
£20),  with  board  and  lodging.  Small  as  this 
was,  it  induced  him  to  think  of  taking  a com- 
panion for  life,  although  the  Count  never  kept 
a married  man  in  his  employ.  His  choice  fell 
on  the  daughter  of  Keller,  a wig-maker,  to  whoso 
house  ho  had  l>een  introduced  by  her  brother, 
who  was  violinist  at  St.  Stephen’s  when  Haydn 
was  a chorister.  He  gave  music  - lessons  to 
the  two  daughters,  and  fell  in  love  with  the 
youngest.  She,  however,  took  the  veil,  and  the 
father,  anxious  to  keep  him  in  tho  family, 
persuaded  him  to  marry  the  other,  Maria  Anna, 
three  years  his  senior.  The  wedding  took  place 
at  St  Stephen’s,  Nov.  26,  1760 — a bad  day 
for  Haydn,  and  the  foundation  of  unutterable 
domestic  misery.  His  wife  was  a regular 
Xnntippe  — heartless,  unsociable,  quarrelsome, 
extravagant,  and  bigoted,  who,  as  her  huslmnd 
said,  cared  not  a straw  whether  he  was  an  artist 
or  a shoemaker.  They  had  no  children,  and  it 
can  scarcely  be  wondered  at  if  in  time  Haydn 
sought  elsewhere  the  consolations  which  were 
denied  him  at  homo,  or  even  showed  himself 
susceptible  to  the  attractions  of  other  women. 
His  wife  spent  the  last  years  of  her  life  at 
Baden,  near  Vienna,  ami  died  March  20,  1800. 

Soon  after  the  marriage,  Count  Morzin  was 
compelled  to  dismiss  his  band  and  its  director  ; 
but  Haydn  was  not  long  unemployed.  Paul 
Anton  Esterhazy,  the  then  reigning  Prince,  who 
had  heard  his  symphonies  when  visiting  Morzin, 
hastened  to  secure  tho  young  composer  as  his 
second  caj»ellmeister,  under  Werner,  who  was 
growing  old.  He  was  appointed  May  1,  1761, 
and  immediately  set  out  for  Eiseustadt  in 
Hungary,  the  country  seat  of  the  new  master  in 
whose  service  he  was  destined  to  remain  to  the 
end  of  his  life.  The  Esterhazy  family  had  been 
musical  amateurs  and  performers  since  the  days 
of  Paul,  first  Prince  of  the  name  (1635-1713), 
who  established  a private  chapel,  small  at  first 
but  gradually  increasing.  The  orchestra,  chorus, 
and  solo  singers  took  part  both  in  the  church 
service  and  in  concerts,  and  in  time  even  per- 
formed operas.  When  Haydn  entered  upon  his 


duties  there  were  only  sixteen  members  in  all, 
but  the  excellence  of  their  playing  acted  as  a 
powerful  stimulus  to  his  invention.  His  arrival 
gave  a great  impulse  to  the  concerts,  Werner,  a 
first-rate  master  of  counterpoint,  having  concen- 
trated all  his  energies  on  the  Church  service. 
[See  Werner.]  To  a man  with  Werner**  notions 
of  music  Haydn  must  have  been  a constant 
vexation  ; and  ho  always  spoke  of  him  as  4 a 
mere  fop,’  and  a ‘scribbler  of  songs.’  Haydn, 
on  the  contrary,  had  a high  respect  for  Werner, 
as  he  proved  late  in  life  by  arranging  six  of  his 
fugues  as  string  quartets,  and  publishing  them, 
through  Artaria,  4 out  of  sincere  esteem  for  that 
celebrated  master.* 

Prince  Paul  Anton  died  March  18,  1762,  and 
was  succeeded  by  lfis  brother  Nicolaus,  who  was 
|tassionately  fond  of  art  and  science,  generous, 
and  truly  kind-hearted.  The  love  of  pomp  and 
display,  of  which  his  well-known  diamond- 
covered  uniform  was  ati  example,  earned  him 
tho  sobriquet  of  *der  Prachtige,*  or  the  Mag- 
nificent. He  loved  music,  and  played  well  on 
tho  baryton,  or  viola  di  bordone,  for  which 
instrument  Haydn  was  constantly  required  to 
furnish  him  with  new  pieces.  In  the  hope  of 
pleasing  his  master  Haydn  himself  learned  the 
instrument ; hut  on  making  his  debut  was 
disappointed  to  tiiul  that  the  Prince  did  not 
approve  of  such  rivalry  ; on  which  ho  at  once 
relinquished  it  for  ever.  The  relations  between 
the  Prince  and  his  new  capellineister,  who  found 
his  time  fully  occupied,  were  genial  and  hearty. 
Haydn’s  salary  was  raised  from  400  florins  a year 
to  600,  and  then  to  782  (£78),  new  musicians  were 
engaged,  and  rehearsals — orchestral  chamber  and 
dramatic — took  place  every  day.  The  princi]ial 
members  of  the  chapel  at  the  time  were,  Luigi 
Tomasini  (violin)  ; Joseph  Wcigl  (cello)  ; two 
excellent  French  horn-players,  Thaddaus  Steiu- 
mliller  and  Karl  Franz  (the  latter  also  playing 
the  baryton)  ; Anna  Maria  Schcflstos  (soprano), 
who  afterwards  married  Wcigl;  and  Karl  Fri  berth 
(tenor).  The  wind  music,  formerly  played  by 
the  hand  of  the  regiment,  was  now’  given  to 
good  players  (including  the  two  just  named) 
regularly  appointed.  On  March  5,  1766,  Werner 
died,  and  Haydn  became  sole  capellmeister. 
His  compositions  were  already  known  far  out- 
side of  Austria  ; in  Leipzig,  Paris,  Amsterdam, 
and  London  his  symphonies  and  cassations, 
trios,  and  quartets,  were  to  be  had  in  print  or 
MS.  Even  the  official  gazette,  Wiener  I>ia- 
rium for  1766,  s{>eaks  of  him  as  ‘our  national 
favourite  ’ (4  der  Liebling  unserer  Nation  ’),  ami 
draws  a jjarallel  between  him  and  the  j»oet 
Gcllert,  at  that  time  the  highest  possible 
compliment. 

His  works  composed  up  to  this  time  at  Eiscn- 
stadt  comprise  about  thirty  symphonies  (includ- 
ing 4 Le  Midi,*  4 Le  Soir,’  and  4 Lc Matin,’ 1 1761) 
and  cassations  ; a few'  divertimenti  in  five  parts  ; 
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six  string-trios  ; a piece  for  four  violins  and  two 
colli,  called  4 Echo’  ; a concerto  for  the  French 
horn  (1762)  ; twelve  minuet*  for  orchestra  ; con- 
certos, trios,  sonatas,  and  variations  for  clavier. 
In  vocal  music — a Salve  Regina  for  soprano  and 
alto,  two  violins,  and  organ  ; a Te  Deum  (1764); 
four  Italian  Operettas  (1762) ; a {►astoral,  4 Acide 
e Galatea’  (the  action  identical  with  that  of 
Handel's  cantata),  performed  Jan.  11,  1763,  on 
the  marriage  of  Count  Anton,  eldest  son  of 
Prince  Nicolaus  ; and  a grand  cantata,  in  honour 
of  the  Prince’s  return  from  the  coronatiou  of  the 
Archduke  Joseph  as  King  of  the  Romans  (1764). 

[In  1765  he  wrote  the  charming  little  string 
quartet  in  D minor,  afterwards  published  as 
op.  42,  and  between  this  year  and  1776  increased 
the  number  of  his  symphonies  to  about  fifty, 
and  added  to  his  quartets  those  which  are  printed 
iu  the  Paris  and  London  editions  as  op.  9,  op.  17, 
and  op.  20.] 

Soon  after  Werner's  death  an  event  took 
place,  which  greatly  affected  the  music,  viz.  the 
establishment  of  a new  {>alace  near  Siittor,  at 
the  southern  end  of  the  Neusiedler-See,  where 
the  Prince  rebuilt  an  old  hunting-place,  turned 
it  into  a splendid  summer  residence,  and  gave 
it  the  name  of  Esterluiz.  Here  the  chapel 
(except  a small  portion  left  to  carry  on  the 
church  service  at  Eiscnstadt)  were  located  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  year,  during  which  they 
were  expected  to  redouble  their  exertions. 

Esterhd2 — described  by  a French  traveller  as 
4 having  no  place  but  Versailles  to  compare  to  it 
for  magnificence  ’ — stands  in  the  middle  of  an  un- 
healthy marsh,  quite  out  of  the  world.  The  erec- 
tion of  such  a building  in  such  a neighbourhood, 
at  a cost  amounting,  it  is  said,  to  11,000,000 
gulden,  was  one  of  the  caprices  of  Prince  Nico- 
laus. The  canals  and  dykes  he  constructed  were, 
however,  substantial  improvements  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood. The  dense  wood  behind  the  castle 
was  turned  into  a delightful  grove,  containing 
a deer-park,  flower-  gardens,  and  hot -houses, 
elaborately  furnished  summer-houses,  grottoes, 
hermitages,  and  temples.  Near  the  castle  stood 
au  elegant  theatre,  for  operas,  dram&9,  and 
comedies ; also  a second  theatre,  brilliantly 
ornamented,  and  furnished  with  large  artistic 
marionettes,  excellent  scenery  and  appliances. 
The  orchestra  of  the  opera  was  formed  of  members 
of  the  chaj)el,  under  Haydn’s  direction  ; the 
singers  were  Italian  for  the  most  part,  engaged 
for  one,  two,  or  more  yearn,  and  the  books  of 
the  words  were  printed.  Numerous  strolling 
companies  were  engaged  for  shorter  terms  ; 
travelling  virtuosi  often  played  with  the  members 
of  the  band  ; social  days  and  hours  were  fixed 
for  chamber-music  and  for  orchestral  works  ; and 
in  the  intervals  the  singers,  musicians,  and  actors 
met  at  the  cafe,  and  formed,  so  to  sjteak,  one 
family.  The  castle  itself  was  fitted  up  in  ex- 
quisite taste,  and  stored  with  numerous  and 
costly  collections  of  works  of  art.  Royal  and 
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noble  personages,  home  and  foreign,  formed  a 
constant  stream  of  guests  ; at  whose  disposal 
the  Prince  placed  his  beautiful  carriages,  and  to 
whom  he  proved  the  most  attentive  and  charming 
of  hosts.  He  became  so  much  attached  to  this 
place  of  his  own  creation,  as  often  to  stay  there 
till  quite  the  end  of  autumn,  and  return  with 
the  first  days  of  spring.  Eisenstadt  he  visited 
very  rarely,  and  Vienna  he  disliked  more  and 
more,  often  cutting  short  his  visits  in  the  most 
abrupt  manner.  Hence  his  singers  and  musicians 
were  increasingly  tied  to  this  one  spot — a fate 
all  the  harder,  since  very  few  were  allowed  to 
bring  their  wives  and  families.  Here  Haydn 
com]>osed  nearly  all  his  operas,  moat  of  his 
arias  and  songs,  the  music  for  the  marionette 
theatre — of  which  he  was  particularly  fond— 
and  the  greater  part  of  his  orchestral  and 
chamber  works.  He  was  satisfied  with  his  jiosi- 
tion,  and  though  he  sometimes  complained  of  the 
disadvantages  of  such  a seclusion,  and  often  ex- 
pressed his  wish  to  visit  Italy,  he  also  acknow- 
ledged its  compensating  advantages.  In  his  own 
words : 4 My  Prince  was  always  satisfied  with 
my  works  ; I not  only  had  the  encouragement 
of  constant  approval,  but  as  conductor  of  an 
orchestra  I could  make  exj»eriments,  olwerve 
wlmt  produced  an  effect  and  what  weakened  it, 
and  was  thus  in  a position  to  improve,  alter, 
make  additions  or  omissions,  and  be  as  bold  a9  I 
pleased  ; I was  cut  oflT  from  the  world,  there  was 
no  one  to  confuse  or  torment  me,  and  I was 
forced  to  become  original.* 

With  the  band  and  singers  Haydn  was  on 
the  best  of  terms.  They  vied  with  each  other 
in  carrying  out  his  intentions,  simply  to  show 
their  gratitude  and  affection  for  him.  He  was 
constantly  endeavouring  to  improve  theirlot,  was 
invariably  a warm  advocate  with  the  Prince  on 
their  behalf,  and  they  all  loved  him  like  a father. 
The  Prince  gave  unusually  high  salaries,  and 
several  of  the  musicians  played  two  instruments 
— generally  the  violin  and  a wind  instrument. 
A good  many  of  them  afterwards  entered  the 
Ini|>erial  chapel. 

The  ]>rinci]ta1  and  best-paid  members  of  the 
chapel  during  the  jteriod  spoken  of  (1767-90) 
were  : — female  singers,  Weigl,  Cellini,  Jermoli, 
Rippamonti,1  Valdesturla,  Tavecchia,  Maria  and 
Matilda  Bolognia,  Raimondi,  Nencini,  Benve- 
nuti ; malesingers — Friberth,  Bianchi,  Gherardi, 
Jermoli,  Morntti,  Morelli,  Totti  (2),  Peschi  ; 
violins — Tomasini.  Rosetti,  Rippamonti,  Men. 
triiio,  Mraw  ; violoncellists  — Weigl,  Kiiffel, 
Marteau,  Kraft;  flute — Hirech  ; clarinets  — 
Griesbacher  (2) ; oboi — Columliazzo  (2),  Poach- 
wa,  Czenvenka ; Ittseootia — Schiringcr,  Peczival  ; 
horns — Steinmiiller,  Karl  Franz  (also  played  the 
baryton),  Stamitz,  Oliva,  Pauer,  Lendway.  Be- 
sides Franz  there  w as  another  [>erforiner  on  the 
Prince’s  own  instrument,  the  baryton— Andreas 

1 Afterward*  married  to  Schleht.  Cantor  u i the  Thorns Mrh ut<- 
Lviptif. 
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Lidl  (1769-1774)  who  played  in  London  soon 
after  leaving  the  hand.  J.  B.  Kruiupholtz  the 
harpist  was  engaged  from  1773  to  1776. 

In  March  1769,  the  whole  musical  establish- 
ment visited  Vienna  for  the  first  time  ; and, 
under  Haydn's  direction,  gave  a performance  of 
his  opera,  ‘ Lo  Speziale’  (comp.  1768),  at  the 
house  of  Freiherr  von  Sommerau  ; and  a repeti- 
tion in  the  form  of  a concert.  On  their  second 
visit,  in  the  summer  of  1777,  they  performed  at 
Schbnbrunn  an  opera  and  a marionette -opera  of 
Haydn’s,  and  also  played  during  the  Empress's 
dinner.  The  Prince  would  often  take  them  to 
Pressburg  during  the  sitting  of  the  Hungarian 
diet,  or  for  the  festival  of  Count  Grassaleovich, 
and  in  1772  Haydn  conducted  the  Count’s  own 
orchestra  even  at  a ball. 

In  1771  Haydu  composed  a 4 Stabs  t Mater' 
and  a 4 Salve  Regina.'  In  1 775  followed  his  first 
oratorio,  ‘ II  Ritorno  di  Tobia,'  which  was  per- 
formed in  Vienna  by  the  Tonkiinstler  Societat, 
with  solo-singers  from  Esterhdz,  and  repeated  in 
1784  with  two  additional  choruses.1  To  this 
period  belong  four  Masses  (two  small  ones  of  an 
early  date  have  been  lost) — in  G (1772)  ; in  C, 

* Cacilienmesse  ’ ; in  Efr,  with  organ  obbligato  ; 
and  in  Bp,  with  organ  solo  (Nos.  7,  5,  12,  and 
8 in  Novello’s  edition).  The  last  is  a small 
but  particularly  charming  work,  and,  liko  the 
first,  is  still  often  heard  ; but  that  in  Ep  is 
old-fashioned.  The  4 Cacilienmesse  ' lias  many 
fugues,  and  is  seldom  performed  on  account  of 
its  length.  (Novcllo’s  edition  is  taken  from 
BreitkopfB  curtailed  score.) 

In  1773  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa  visited 
Esterhdz  from  Sept.  1 to  8,  and  was  entertained 
with  performances  of  a new  symphony  of  Haydn’s 
— now  known  by  her  name  (list,  No.  12) — his 
opera  4 L’  Infedelta  delusa,’  and  4 Philemon  uml 
Baucis,'  a marionette  piece  (see  Marionette). 
One  song  and  the  overture — or  4 symphony  ’ — 
in  two  movements  have  survived.  Similar 
festivities  took  place  on  various  occasions  — a 
visit  from  one  of  the  Imperial  family,  or  an 
event  in  the  Prince's  own  circle.  Even  Eisen- 
stadt  gave  a glimpse  of  its  old  splendour  when 
the  Prince  de  Rohan,  French  Ambassador,  stayed 
there  in  1772. 

In  1776  Haydn  composed  4 La  vera  Costanza,' 
for  the  court  theatre  of  Vienna.  The  intrigues 
against  it  were,  however,  too  strong,  and  event- 
ually Anfossi’s  opera  of  the  same  name  was 
preferred.  Haydn  withdrew’  his  store,  and  pro- 
duced it  at  Esterhaz.  It  was  revived  iu  1790 
at  the  theatre  then  in  the  Landstrasse  suburb  of 
Vienna,  and  Artaria  engraved  six  of  the  airs  and 
aduet.  In  1778  the  Took  iinstler  Societat  offered 
Haydn  a strange  affront.  He  wished  to  join  the 
society,  and  had  already  paid  his  de|>osit,  when 
he  was  asked  to  sign  an  agreement  binding  him 
to  furnish  compositions  of  importance  whenever 

• • TobU  ' wm  reamnywl  by  Nnikomm  in  ISOS,  and  performed  »t 
the  ToiikQnetler  Socivtitt  toinTrti. 


so  required.  He  naturally  declined,  and  with- 
drew his  money.  No  reparation  was  made  for 
this  indignity  till  after  his  return  from  London 
in  1797,  when  he  was  introduced  at  a sjiecial 
meeting  by  Counts  Kufsteiu  and  Johann  Ester- 
hazy,  and,  amid  general  acclamation,  appointed 
4 Assessor  senior  ’ for  life.  This  compliment  he 
acknowledged  by  presenting  the  society  with  the 
4 Creation  ’ and  the  4 Seasons,’  to  which  gifts  its 
prosperity  is  mainly  owing.  4 L’  I sola  disabitata,  * 
one  of  his  best  operas,  composed  iu  1779  to  a 
libretto  by  Metastasio,  procured  Haydn's  nomi- 
nation as  a member  of  the  Accademia  Filarmonica 
at  Modena.  He  sent  the  score  to  the  King  of 
Spain,  and  received  in  return  a gold  snuff-box 
set  in  brilliants.  The  opera  was  performed  at 
the  court  theatre  in  Vienna,  at  a concert  given 
by  Willmann  the  violoncellist  in  1785. 

On  Nov.  18,  1779,  the  theatre  at  Esterhdz 
was  burnt  down,  and  during  the  rebuilding  the 
Prince  went  to  Paris.  This  interval  will  enable 
us  to  mention  the  origin  of  the  famous  4 Farew’ell 
Symphony.'  It  has  been  often  asserted  that 
liaydu  intended  it  as  an  ap{>eal  to  the  Prince 
against  the  dismissal  of  the  chapel,  but  this  is 
incorrect ; the  real  object  was  to  persuade  him 
to  shorten  his  stay  at  Esterhdz,  and  so  enable 
the  musicians  to  rejoin  their  wives  and  families. 
As  one  after  another  stopped  playing  and  left 
the  orchestra,  until  only  two  violins  were  left 
(Tom&sini,  the  Prince's  favourite,  being  one), 
the  hint  w*as  unmistakable.  4 If  all  go,'  said  the 
Prince,  4 we  may  as  well  go  too  * ; and  Haydu 
knew  that  his  object  was  attained.2 

This  seems  also  the  place  to  speak  of  a sub- 
ject closely  affecting  Haydn's  private  life.  In 
1779  a couple  named  Polzelli  were  admitted 
into  the  chapel — the  husband,  Anton,  being  an 
indifferent  violinist,  and  the  wife,  Luigia,  by 
birth  a Roman  of  the  name  of  Moreschi,  a 
second-rate  singer.  For  the  latter  Haydn  con- 
ceived a violent  affection,  which  she  returned 
by  shamefully  abusing  his  kindness  ami  con- 
tinually importuning  him  for  money,  and  even 
extracting  from  him  a written  promise  that  if 
his  w’ife  died  he  would  marry  no  one  but  her. 
This  paper  he  afterwards  repudiated,  but  he 
left  her  a small  annuity  in  his  will.  Before  his 
death  she  had  been  married  a second  time,  to 
an  Italian  singer,  and  died  at  K&schau  in  1832. 3 
Mine.  Polzelli  had  two  sons,  of  whom  the  elder 
died  in  1796,  while  the  younger  entered  the 
chajiel.  and  eventually  became  its  music-director. 
He  w’as  a pupil  of  Haydn’s,  and  was  jiopularly 
supposed  to  be  his  son,  but  the  fact  is  doubtful. 
Haydn  was  certainly  very  fond  of  him  ; but  he 
left  him  only  a small  sum  in  his  first  will,  aud 
revoked  it  in  the  second. 

On  Oct.  15,  1780,  the  beautiful  new  theatre 

* Th*  Symphony  wm  published  in  part*  by  Richer  I No.  ]*• ; % new 
••lit! on  by  Minna  k dCi  ; In  koore  by  lw  liur  iSi  . mid  for  foarhMida 
Tmutwcln  (SSI.  Andre  a edition  U the  Finnic  only,  tr*:i*pim<d  InU 
K minor.  Hr*  lUt.  p.  No. 

3 K(tli  M)  » that  her  death,  17W,  Induced  ITu)dn  partlcuUrly  to 
go  to  London J 
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at  Esterhaz  was  opened  with  ‘ La  Fedelta  pre- 
miata.’  This  ojiera  was  twice  represented  in 
Vienna  in  1784,  once  in  the  presence  of  the  Em- 
peror Joseph,  Haydn  himaelf  conducting.  From 
1780  dates  his  acquaintance  with  Artaria — the 
commencement  of  a business  connection  of  many 
years’  duration.  The  first  works  which  Artaria 
published  for  him  were  six  Clavier  sonatas  (op. 
30),  his  first  twelve  lieder,  six  Quartets  (‘die 
Russischen’),  six  Divertissements  in  eight  ]*arts 
(op.  31),  and  six  symphonies  (opp.  51  and  52). 
In  1781-82  the  Emperor  Joseph  received  two 
visits  from  the  Grand  Duke  Paul  and  his  wife. 
Great  entertainments  w'ere  given  in  their  honour, 
consisting  chiefly  of  musical  |>crformances,  for 
which  the  Grand  Duchess  had  a great  taste.1 
Gluck’s  operas  were  given  at  the  theatre,  and 
some  of  Haydn’s  quartets  played  at  her  own 
house,  so  much  to  her  satisfaction,  that  she 
gave  him  a diamond  snuff-box,  and  took  lessons 
from  him.  Haydn  seems  to  have  retained  a 
pleasant  recollection  of  her,  for  twenty  years 
later — in  1802,  when  she  was  Dowager- Em  press 
— he  sent  her  his  fine  part-songs  for  three  and 
four  voices.  He  also  dedicated  the  six  ‘ Russian ' 
quartets  just  mentioned  to  the  Grand  Duke. 
The  Duke  and  Duchess  had  intended  accom- 
jMtnying  the  Emperor  to  Eisenatadt,  and  Haydn 
was  hastily  composing  an  o|»era,  but  their 
dcfiarture  was  hurried,  and  the  visit  did  not 
take  place. 

About  this  time  Haydn  entered  into  corre- 
spondence with  William  Forster,  the  well-known 
violin- maker  in  London,  to  whom  he  sold  the 
English  copyright  of  a series  of  compositions. 
From  first  to  last  (the  first  receipt  is  dated 
August  22,  1781)  Forster  & Son  published  129 
of  his  works,  including  eighty-two  symphonies. 
Almost  simultaneously  he  received  a letter  from 
Le  Gros,  conductor  of  the  Concerts  Spirituals, 
saying  that  his  ‘Stabat  Mater’  had  been  per- 
formed four  times  with  the  greatest  success,  and, 
in  the  name  of  the  members,  asking  jiermission 
to  print  it.  They  also  invited  him  to  come  to 
Paris,  and  proposed  to  have  all  his  future  com- 
positions engraved  there  for  his  own  benefit. 
Cherubini’s  veneration  for  Haydn  is  said  to  have 
dated  from  his  hearing  one  of  the  six  symphonies 
(opp.  51  and  52)  which  he  composed  for  the 
Concerts  de  la  Loge  Olympique.  14081(11*8  the 
publishers  already  named,  he  had  satisfactory 
dealings  wdth  Nadermann,  Willmann,  lmbault, 
Le  Due,  and  esjiecially  with  Sieber. 

The  o|»era  which  he  composed  for  the  expected 
visit  of  the  Grand  Duke  and  Duchess  was 
‘Orlando  Paladino’  (given  at  Esterhaz  in  the 
autumn  of  1782),  which  in  its  German  form  as 
' Ritter  Roland  ’ has  lieen  more  frequently  per- 
formed than  any  of  his  other  oj>eras.  It  was 
followed  by  ‘ Armida  ’ (composed  in  1783,  |>er- 
formed  in  1784,  and  again  in  1797  at  Schick- 

• She  present  at  the  well-known  com  petit  loti  between  Clrnieu  11 
And  Mnaart. 


aneder’s  theatre  in  Vienna),  the  autograph  score 
of  which  he  sent  to  London,*  in  compensation  for 
the  non-completion  of  ‘Orfeo.’  In  judging  of 
his  operas  we  may  be  guided  by  an  expression 
of  his  own  when  refusing  an  invitation  to  pro- 
duce one  in  Prague  : *My  ojieras  are  calculated 
exclusively  for  our  own  conqiany,  and  would 
uot  produce  their  effect  elsewhere.’  The  over- 
tures to  six  of  them  were  published  by  Artaria 
as  ‘symphonies,'  though  under  protest  from 
Haydn.  To  1782  also  belongs  the  well-known 
' Mariazeller-Messe  ’ (in  C,  Novello,  No.  15), 
so  called  from  the  place  of  that  name  in  Styria. 
It  was  besj)oken  by  a certain  Herr  Liebe  de 
Kreutzner,  and  Haydn  is  said  to  have  taken 
articular  pleasure  in  its  composition,  not 
impossibly  because  it  reminded  him  of  a visit  to 
Mariazell  when  a young  man  without  experience, 
friends,  or  means  of  any  kind.  This  was  his 
eighth  Mass,  and  he  wrote  no  more  till  1796, 
between  which  year  and  1802  his  best  and 
most  important  works  of  the  kind  were  com- 
posed. 

Between  1780  and  1790  he  met  a number  of 
artists  iu  Vienna  whom  he  was  destined  to  meet 
again  in  London,  such  as  Mara,  Banti,  Storace, 
and  her  brother  Stephen,  Attwood,  J&niewicz, 
and  Jarnowick.  In  1784  he  met  Paisiello, 
Sarti,  and  Signora  Strinasacchi,  the  violinist,  at 
Michael  Kelly's  lodgings  ; the  latter  paid  him 
a visit  at  Esterhiiz  with  Brida,  an  enthusiastic 
amateur.3 

[But  by  far  the  most  important  of  his  Viennese 
friendships  was  with  Mozart,  whom  he  probably 
met  for  the  first  time  in  the  winter  of  1 781  -82 ; 
on  the  occasion  of  the  court- festivities  given  in 
honour  of  the  Grand  Duke  Paul.4  There  was 
no  close  tie  of  comradeship  between  the  two 
men ; Mozart  scemB  never  to  have  visited 
Eisenstadt,  Haydn  only  came  to  Vienna  for  a 
brief  annual  visit  ; but  they  maintained,  un- 
broken, the  highest  rcsjiect  and  affection  for 
one  another,  and  it  is  more  than  a coincidence 
that  the  finest  works  of  both  were  written  after 
the  beginning  of  their  acquaintance.  Each 
contributed  something  to  the  alliance  ; Haydn 
was  the  more  audacious  in  musical  structure, 
Mozart  richer  in  tone  and  far  more  masterly  in 
orchestration  ; for  the  next  ten  years  they  inter- 
acted on  one  another,  and  after  Mozart's  death  in 
1791,  his  influence  is  still  abundantly  apjwirent 
in  Haydn’s  Salomon  symphonies,  in  his  later 
quartets,  and  in  the  scoring  of  the  ‘ Creation  ’ 
and  the  ‘Seasons.’] 

The  chief  event  of  1785  was  the  composition 
of  the  * Seven  Words  of  our  Saviour  on  the 
Cross  ’ for  the  cathedral  of  Cadiz,  in  com- 
pliance with  a request  from  the  chapter  for 
appropriate  instrumental  music  for  Good  Friday. 

* In  the  library  tb*  Royal  Collitr  Music. 

* Kelly-.  /Irwin ‘trrucn,  I Wl.  «ll>  It  KlacnubnH  by  mistake 

* W’p  lime  no  of  th«  nrtiial  iun>tliir,  But  i rrr  tuar  1774 

Mozart  Inul  bmi  atmtyluir  Ifnytln*  work,  amt  «»■  know  that  in  th« 

| feetU  ltl«  of  17KI-K2  both  ailUU  took  i*rt. 
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The  work  was  published  simultaneously  by 
Artaria  and  Forster,  and  in  this  form  Haydn 
produced  it  as  ‘ Passionc  instrumentale  ’ in 
London.1  He  afterwards  added  choruses  and 
solos,  and  divided  it  into  two  parts  by  the 
introduction  of  a Largo  for  wind  instruments. 
In  this  new  form  it  was  produced  for  the 
first  time  at  Eisenstadt  in  Oct.  1797,  and 
published  by  Breitkopf  k H artel  (1801),  with 
a preface  by  the  composer.  It  may  seeiu  sur- 
prising that  the  chapter  of  Cadiz,  should  have 
applied  to  Haydu  ; but  in  fact  ho  was  well 
kuown  in  Spain  to  others  besides  the  king,  who 
had  been  in  communication  with  him  long 
before,  as  we  have  seen.  Thus  Boccherini  wrote 
to  him  from  Madrid  expressing  the  pleasure  he 
received  from  his  works,  and  Yriarte  celebrated 
him  with  enthusiasm  in  his  poem  of  4 La  Musics' 
(Madrid,  1779).  In  Jan.  1785  Haydn  acquired 
tw'o  interesting  pupils — Fritz  and  Edmund  von 
Weber.  They  were  brought  to  him  by  their 
father  Franz  Anton,  who  had  just  remarried  in 
Vienna.  His  desire  to  see  one  of  his  children 
develop  into  a great  musician,  afterwards  so 
gloriously  fulfilled  in  the  coui|>oserof  the  ‘Frei- 
schutz,’  was,  to  a certain  extent,  granted  in 
Edmund.  In  the  same  year  Mozart  dedicated 
the  well-known  six  quartets  to  Haydn,  in  terms 
of  almost  filial  affection.  It  was  after  listening 
to  a performance  of  one  of  these  that  Haydn 
said  to  Mozart's  father,  in  his  open-hearted  way, 
' I declare  to  you  on  my  honour  that  I consider 
your  son  the  greatest  conqioser  I have  ever 
heard ; ho  has  taste,  and  jiossesses  the  most  con- 
summate knowledge  of  the  art  of  coiui>o«itioii.’ 
He  spoke  of  him  still  more  warmly  in  a letter  to 
Prague  in  1787.  The  relation  in  which  these 
two  great  men  stood  to  each  other  does  credit 
to  them  both,  and  leads  \is  to  form  a high  esti- 
mate of  their  characters.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  find  a parallel  instance. 

In  1787  Haydn  received  a pressing  invitation 
to  London,  from  W.  Cramer,  the  violinist,  who 
wrote  offering  to  engage  him  at  any  cost  for 
the  Professional  Concerts.  Gallini  also  wrote 
asking  his  terms  for  an  ojiera.  Nothing  came 
of  either  at  the  time,  but  Salomon  determined 
to  try  what  personal  influence  would  do,  and 
dcsj>atched  Bland,  the  music- publisher,  to 
Vicuna,  where  he  arrived  in  November,  and 
finding  Haydn  still  at  Esterhdz,  followed  him 
there.  He  did  not  attain  his  main  object,  but 
Haydn  gave  him  the  copyright  of  several  of  his 
compositions,  among  others  ‘ Ariadne,’  a cantata 
for  a single  voice  (composed  in  1 7 82).  An  anec- 
dote of  Bland’s  visit  is  often  told.  When  he 
was  admitted,  Haydn  was  in  the  act  of  shaving, 
and  grumbling  over  the  bluntncss  of  his  razor. 
Bland  caught  the  exclamation,  ‘ I would  give 
my  beat  quartet  for  a good  razor,’  and,  rushing 
olf  to  his  lodging,  fetched  his  own  pair,  which 

I Th-xigh  often  Iik-IikIH  »mon*  tiU  <io»rtet».  it  Hm  nothin*  to  <lr> 
»lth  them.  It  *u  Aral  puMi*h*t  itlunr  bj  ArterU.  hut 
vainJft  omitted  froiu  bU  authorise*]  icrln  of  Ii«jr<ln«  quartet*. 


| he  presented  to  Haydn,  and  received  in  ex- 
change his  newest  quartet,  which  is  often  called 
the  * Rasirmesser ' (razor)  quartet  (Trautwein, 
No.  2). 

[Meantime  he  was  making  further  advance  in 
symphonic  and  chain) n*r  music.  The  4 Russian  * 
quartets  (op.  33)  were  followed  in  1787  by  the 
six  dedicated  to  the  King  of  Prussia  (op.  50), 
and  in  1789-90  he  added  the  collections  known 
as  op.  54,  op.  55,  and  op.  64.  During  these 
same  years  he  wrote  (evidently  under  the  influence 
of  Mozart)  fifteen  clavier  trios,  the  most  import- 
ant of  his  clavier -concertos,  and  the  twelve 
symphonies  commissioned  for  the  Concerts 
Spiritucls  at  Paris.  One  of  the  second  set  of 
them  was  the  so-called  ‘ Oxford ' symphony  per- 
formed in  the  Sheldonian  Theatre  when,  in  1791, 
the  degree  of  D.Mus.  was  conferred  u|>on  him 
by  the  University.  See  list,  p.  369,  No.  27.] 

On  Sept.  28,  1790,  Prince  Nicolaus  died — - 
a great  loss  for  Haydn,  who  really  loved  him. 
He  left  his  capollmeister,  on  condition  of  his 
retaining  the  title,  an  annual  pension  of  1000 
florins,  as  a mark  of  esteem  and  affectum.  To 
this  sum  his  successor.  Prince  Anton,  added 
another  400  florins,  but  deprived  Haydn  of  his 
occujiatioii  by  dismissing  the  whole  chapel,  except 
the  few  memlwrs  necessary  to  keep  up  the  ser- 
vices in  church.  Haydn  now  fixed  his  abode  in 
Vienna,  but  had  hardly  done  so  before  Salomon 
appeared  on  the  scene.  He  had  heard  of  the 
Prince's  death  at  Cologne,  on  his  way  to  Eng- 
land, and  immediately  returned,  hoping,  now  that 
Haydn  was  free,  to  ]>ersuade  him  to  visit  London. 
Haydn  could  no  longer  plead  the  old  excuse  of 
unwillingness  to  leave  his  master,  so  lie  gave 
wray,  and  l»egan  to  make  prejiarations  for  the 
journey.  While  thus  occupied  he  was  informed 
that  Ferdinand  IV.,  King  of  Naples,  then  in 
Vienna  for  the  marriage  of  his  two  daughters, 
wished  to  see  him.  Haydn  had  t hought  of  visit- 
ing Naples  in  1787,  and  the  King  was  well 
acquainted  with  his  music.  He  had  even  com- 
missioned him  to  conqiose  several  concerted 
pieces  for  his  favourite  instrument,  the  lyre. 
Nevertheless  the  audience  was  put  oir  several 
times,  and  when  it  did  tako  place,  and  Haydu 
presented  his  compositions,  the  King  said  : 4 The 
day  after  to-morrow  we  will  try  them.'  Haydn 
replied  that  he  was  to  start  for  England  on  that 
day.  ‘ What ! ’ exclaimed  tho  King,  4 and  you 
promised  to  come  to  Naples  ! ’ He  then  indig- 
nantly left  the  room,  but  returned  in  an  hour, 
and,  having  recovered  his  temper,  made  Haydu 
promise  to  visit  Naples  on  his  return  from  Lon- 
don, gave  him  a letter  of  recommendation  to  his 
ambassador.  Prince  Castelcicalu,  and  sent  after 
him  a valuable  snuff-box.  And  thus  Haydu  got 
over  a |>eriod  which  was  a great  turning-|>oint 
in  his  life.  Among  those  of  whom  he  took  leave 
was  his  old  and  dear  friend  Madame  Genzinger. 
[See  Karajan.]  His  last  hours  in  Vienna  were 
enlivened  by  the  company  of  Mozart,  who  had 
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come  to  see  him  off.  He,  too,  had  been  invited 
to  Ixmdon  in  1786,  and  had  only  declined  in 
deference  to  his  father’s  wishes.  His  father  was 
now  dead,  and  Salomon  promised  him  a sj«eedy 
opportunity  of  making  up  for  lost  time.  Too 
late  again — in  less  than  a year  Mozart’s  eyes 
were  closed  in  death. 

Leaving  Vienna  on  Wednesday,  Dec.  15, 1 790, 
Haydn  and  Salomon  travelled  by  Munich,  Bonn, 
and  Brussels  to  Calais,  crossed  the  Channel  in 
nine  hours  on  New  Year’s  Day,  1791,  and  from 
Dover  proceeded  straight  to  London.  Haydn 
first  put  up  at  the  house  of  Bland,  the  music- 
seller,  45  Holborn,  but  soon  removed  to  rooms 
prepared  for  him  at  Salomon's,  1 8 Great  Pulteney 
Street.  Hero  he  found  himself  the  object  of  every 
species  of  attention  ; ambassadors  and  noble- 
men called  on  him,  invitations  jxmred  in  from 
all  quarters,  and  he  was  surrounded  by  a circle  of 
the  most  distinguished  artists, conspicuous  among 
whom  wore  his  young  countryman  Gyrowetz, 
and  Dr.  Burney,  who  had  been  foy  some  time  in 
<‘orres])ondencc  with  him,  and  now  wolcomed 
him  with  a jioetical  effusion.1  The  Anacreontic 
Society,  the  Ladies’  Concerts,  the  New  Musical 
Fund,  the  Professional  Concerts,  and  all  the 
other  musical  societies  eagerly  desired  his 
presence  at  their  meetings.  His  quartets  and 
symphonies  were  jierformed,  Pacch ierotti  sang  his 
cantata  ‘ Ariadne  a Naxos,’  and  he  was  enthusi- 
astically noticed  in  all  the  newspapers.  Before 
leaving  Vienna  Salomon  had  announced  his  sub- 
scription concerts  in  the  Morning  Chronicle , for 
which  Haydn  was  engaged  to  compose  six  sym- 
phonies, and  conduct  them  at  the  pianoforte.  The 
first  of  the  series  took  place  on  March  11,  1791, 
in  the  Hanover  Square  Rooms.  The  orchestra, 
led  by  Salomon,  consisted  of  thirty- five  or  forty 
performers,  and  was  placed  at  the  end  opposite 
to  that  which  it  occupied  latterly.  The  Sym- 
phony (Salomon,  No.  2)  was  the  first  piece  in  the 
second  part,  the  jiosition  stipulated  for  by  Haydn, 
and  the  Adagio  was  encored — *a  very  rare 
occurrence.'  The  Morning  Chronicle  gives  an 
animated  description  of  the  concert,  the  success 
of  which  was  most  brilliant,  ami  ensured  that 
of  the  whole  series.  Haydn's  benefit  was  on 
May  16  ; £200  was  guaranteed,  but  the  receipts 
amounted  to  £350.  Meantime  Gallini,  manager 
of  the  King’s  Theatre,  was  trying  in  vain  to 
obtain  a licence  for  the  performance  of  operas. 
Two  jwrties  were  at  issue  on  the  question.  The 
Prince  of  Wales  espoused  the  cause  of  the  King's 
Theatre,  while  the  King  publicly  declared  his 
adhesion  to  the  Pantheon,  and  pronounced  two 
Italian  opera-houses  undesirable.  At  length 
Gallini  was  clever  enough  to  obtain  a licence  for 
‘ Entertainments  of  Music,  and  Dancing,’  with 
which  he  opened  the  theatre  on  March  26,  with 
David  as  tenor,  Vestris  as  ballet-master,  Haydn 
;is  composer,  Federici  as  composer  and  conduc- 
tor, and  Salomon  as  leader — and  with  these  he 

1 * Vent*  an  the  arrival  of  tin-  Omit  Mu»lc  i*n  liajnin  la  Kitglatiri.’ 


performed  various  works  of  Haydn’s,  including 
symphonies  and  quartets,  his  chorus  ‘The Storm’ 
(the  words  by  Peter  Pindar,  * Hark  the  wild 
uproar  of  the  waves  ’),  an  Italian  catch  for  seven 
voices,  and  a cantata  comjiosed  for  David.  His 
oj>era  ‘Orfeo  ed  Kuridice,’  though  jiaid  for  and 
nearly  completed,  was  not  performed,  owing  to 
the  failure  of  the  undertaking.  During  the  time 
he  was  composing  it,  Haydn  lived  in  Lisson 
Grove — then  absolutely  in  the  country — where 
one  of  Iris  most  frequent  visitors  was  J.  B. 
Cramer,  then  twenty  years  old.  His  second 
benefit  was  on  May  30,  at  the  request  of  some 
amateurs  of  high  position.  Haydn  gave  a con- 
cert at  the  Hanover  Square  Rooms,  where  he 
conducted  two  of  his  symphonies,  and,  for  the 
first  time,  the ‘Seven  Words ’('La  Passione  instru- 
men  tale  ’),  afterwards  refieated  at  the  concert 
of  Clement,  the  boy-violinist,  and  elsewhere. 
About  this  time  he  was  invited  to  the  annual 
dinner  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Musicians,  and 
comjiosed  for  the  occasion  a march  for  orchestra, 
the  autograph  of  which  is  still  preserved  by  the 
society.  He  also  attended  the  Handel  Com- 
memoration in  Westminster  Abbey.  He  had  a 
good  place  near  the  King’s  box,  ami  never  having 
heard  any  ]>crformance  on  so  grand  a scab*,  was 
immensely  impressed.  When  the  Hallelujah 
Chorus  rang  through  the  nave,  and  the  whole 
audience  rose  to  their  feet,  he  wept  like  a child, 
exclaiming,  * He  is  the  master  of  us  all.’ 

In  the  first  week  of  July  he  went  to  the 
Oxford  Commemoration,  for  the  honorary  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Music,  conferred  at  Dr.  Burney’s 
suggestion.  Three  grand  concerts  formed  an 
important  feature  of  the  entertainments  ; at  the 
second  of  these  the  * Oxford  ’ symphony  * was 
jH-rformed,  Haydn  giving  the  tempi  at  the 
organ  ; and  at  the  third  he  appeared  in  his 
Doctor’s  gown,  amid  enthusiastic  Applause. 
The  ‘Catalogue  of  all  Graduates’  contains  the 
entry,  4 Haydn,  Joseph,  ComjKJser  to  His  Serene 
Highness  the  Prince  of  Esterhazy,  cr.  Doctor  of 
Music,  July  8,  1791.’  He  sent  the  University 
as  his  ‘ exercise  ' the  following  coinjiosition — 
afterwards  used  for  the  first  of  the  ‘ Ten  Com- 
mandments,’ the  whole  of  which  he  set  to 
canons  during  his  stay  in  London.3 


Canon  canrrizans , a ire. 


1 We  h«<1  taken  a ww  •trnphony  with  him.  but  that  In  O flatter 
Q.  17S7  or  IT**!  «u  mihetit  uteri.  owing  to  the  time  being  t-«>  short 
for  rehear**!*. 

* The  uut«*ra|>h.  the  gift  of  Orlealnger.  is  In  tbs 

Muwuiu  of  the  GcevUiictiaft  rier  MuV.kfrenii.le  in  Vienna. 
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On  his  return  ho  made  several  excursions  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  London,  and  stayed  five 
weeks  with  Mr.  Brassey  (of  71  Lombard  Street)  1 
at  his  country  house  12  miles  from  town,  where 
he  gave  lessons  to  Miss  Brassey,  and  enjoyed 
the  repose  of  country  life  in  the  midst  of  a family 
circle  all  coni ially  attached  to  him.  Meantime 
a new  contract  was  entered  into  with  Salomon, 
which  prevented  his  obeying  a pressing  summons 
from  Prince  Esterhazy  to  a great  fete  for  the 
Emperor.  In  November  he  was  a guest  at  two 
Guildhall  tianquets — that  of  the  outgoing  Lord 
Mayor  (Sir  John  Boydell)  on  the  5th,  and  that 
of  the  new  one  (John  Hopkins)  on  the  9th.  Of 
these  entertainments  he  left  a curious  account 
in  his  diary.8  In  the  same  month  he  visited 
the  marionettes  at  the  Fantoccini  theatre  in 
Savile  Row,  in  which  he  took  a great  interest 
from  old  associations  with  Esterhaz.  On  the 
25th,  on  an  invitation  from  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  he  went  to  Oatlands,  to  visit  the  Duke 
of  York,  who  had  married  the  Princess  of 
Prussia  two  days  before.  * Die  liebe  kleine  ’ — 
she  was  but  seventeen — quite  won  Haydn's 
heart ; she  sang,  played  the  piano,  sat  by  his 
side  during  his  symphony  (one  she  had  often 
heard  at  home),  and  hummed  all  the  airs  as 
it  went  on.  The  Prince  of  Wales  played  the 
violoncello,  and  all  the  music  was  of  Haydn’s 
composition.  They  even  made  him  sing  his 
own  songs.  During  the  visit,  which  lasted 
three  days,  Hoppner  painted  his  portrait,  by 
the  Prince’s  command  ; it  was  engraved  in  1807 
by  Facius,  and  is  now  at  Hampton  Court  (Ante- 
room, No.  920).  Engravings  were  also  published 
in  London  by  Schiavonetti  and  Bartolozzi  from 
portraits  by  Guttenbrunn  and  Ott,  and  by  Hardy 
from  his  own  oil-painting.  Haydn  next  went  to 
Cambridge  to  see  the  University,  thence  to  Sir 
Patrick  Blake’s  at  Langham,  and  afterwards  to 
the  house  of  a Mr.  Shaw,  where  he  was  received 
with  every  possible  mark  of  respect  and  atten- 
tion. He  says  in  his  diary,  * Mrs.  Shaw  is  the 
most  beautiful  woman  I ever  saw  ’ ; and  when 
quite  an  old  man  still  preserved  a ribUm  which 
she  had  worn  during  his  visit,  and  on  which 
his  name  was  embroidered  in  gold. 

The  directors  of  the  Professional  Concerts 
had  been  for  some  time  endeavouring  to  make 
Haydn  break  his  engagements  with  Salomon  and 
Gallini.  Not  succeeding,  they  invited  his  pupil 
Ignaz  Pleyel,  from  Strasburg,  to  conduct  their 
concerts  ; but  far  from  showing  any  symptoms 
of  rivalry  or  hostility,  master  and  pupil  con- 
tinued the  best  of  friends,  and  took  every 
op|>ortunity  of  displaying  their  attachment. 
The  Professionals  were  first  in  the  field,  as  their 
owning  concert  took  place  on  Feb.  15,  1792, 
while  Salomon’s  series  did  not  begin  till  the 
17th.  Gyrowetz  was  associated  with  Haydn  as 
composer  for  the  year,  and  his  works  were  as 

• An  »n««U>r  of  the  pitwnt  Lord  Bn***. y. 

* Be*  Pohl’a  ifoytfn  in  Ismiian , p 167. 


much  appreciated  here  as  in  Paris.  At  these 
concerts  Haydn  produced  symphonies,  diverti- 
menti  for  concerted  instruments,  a nottumo 
for  the  same,  string  quartets,  a clavier  trio,  airs, 
a cantata,  and  the  * Storm  ’ chorus  already 
mentioned.  He  was  also  in  great  request  at 
concerts,  and  conducted  those  of  Barthelemon 
(with  whom  he  formed  a close  friendship), 
Haesler  the  pianist,  Mme.  Mara  (who  sang  at 
his  benefit),  and  many  others.  Besides  his  own 
annual  benefit  Salomon  gave  ‘ by  desire  ’ an 
extra  concert  on  June  6,  when  he  played  several 
violin  solos,  ami  when  Haydn’s  favourite  com- 
positions were  ‘received  with  an  extasy  of 
admiration.’  ‘Thus,*  to  quote  the  Morning 
Chronicle , ‘ Salomon  finished  his  season  on 
Wednesday  night  with  the  greatest  eclat  ’ The 
concerts  over,  he  made  excursions  to  Windsor 
Castle,  Ascot  Races,  and  Slough,  where  he 
stayed  with  Herschel,  of  whose  domestic  life 
he  gives  a particular  description  in  his  diary. 
The  only  son,  afterwards  Sir  John  Herschel,  was 
then  a few  months  old.  He  went  also  to  the 
meeting  of  the  Charity  Children  in  St  Paul's 
Cathedral,  and  was  deeply  moved  by  the  singing. 

* I was  more  touched,’  says  he  in  his  diary,  ‘ by 
this  innocent  ami  reverent  music  than  by  any  I 
ever  heard  iu  my  life.’  The  somewhat  common- 
place double  chant  by  Jones  the  organist,  is 
quoted  in  his  diary.  [See  Jones,  John.] 
Amongst  Haydn's  intimate  associates  in  this 
year  were  Bartolozzi  the  engraver,  to  whose  wife 
he  dedicated  three  Clavier  trios  and  a sonata  3 
iu  C,  and  John  Hunter  the  surgeon  (w  ho  begged 
in  vain  to  be  allowed  to  remove  a polypus  in 
his  nose  which  he  had  inherited  from  his 
mother),  and  w'hose  wife  wrote  the  words  for 
most  of  his  twelve  English  canzonets — the  first 
set  dedicated  to  her ; the  second  to  Lady 
Charlotte  Bertie.  But  the  dearest  of  all  his 
friends  was  Mrs.  Schroeter,  a lady  of  good  birth, 
and  widow  of  the  Queen’s  music-master,  John 
Samuel  Schroeter,  who  died  Nov.  1,  1788.  She 
took  lessons  from  him  on  the  pianoforte,  and  a 
warm  feeling  of  esteem  and  respect  sprang  up 
between  them,  which  on  her  side  ripened  into 
a passionate  attachment.  Haydn’s  affections 
must  also  have  been  involved,  for  in  his  old  age 
ho  said  once,  pointing  to  a jacket  of  her  letters, 

‘ Those  are  from  an  English  widow  who  fell  itt 
love  with  me.  She  was  a very  attractive  woman 
and  still  handsome,  though  over  sixty  ; and  had 
I l>eon  free  I should  certainly  have  married  her.* 
Haydn  dedicated  to  Mis.  Schroeter  three  Clavier- 
Trios  (Breitkopf  k Hiirtel,  Nos.  1,  2,  6).  In  the 
second  (Fj  minor)  he  adapted  the  Adagio  from 
the  Salomon -symphony,  No.  9 (Bfc>)  (see  list. 
No.  37),  probably  a favourite  of  the  lady’s.  A 
second  of  his  Ijondon  admirers  deserves  mention. 

1 Tbla  «mtula.  pnbUthed  »»jr  H C-nutltoM.  hu  nprer  l**n  i-rlnU-l 
III  (irrttinny.  Haydn'*  remark  on  It  w«i,  * Not  yet  to  bp  prlnlad.’ 
Tb«  Adagio  only.  In  F.  la  oft^n  reprinted  aeiMrutely.  by  Hoi  Ip. 
Pet*™,  etc.  It  1*  gi  v*n  entire  l»y  Htemdnle  Bennett  In  hLa  * Clnaot- 
ml  I'rw  linp.' 
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Among  his  papers  is  a short  piece  with  a note 
saying  that  it  was  * by  Mrs.  Hodges,  the  loveliest 
woman  I ever  saw,  and  a great  pianoforte  player. 
Both  words  and  music  are  hers,  ’ and  then  follows 
a P.S.  in  the  trembling  hand  of  Ids  latest  life, 

4 Requiescat  in  pace  ! J.  Haydn.' 1 

During  his  absence  his  wife  had  had  the  offer 
of  a small  house  and  garden  in  the  suburbs  of 
Vienna  (Windmiihle,  73  kleine  Steingas.se,  now 
19  Haydngasse,  then  a retired  spot  in  the  4th 
district  of  the  Mariahilf  suburb),  and  (die  wrote 
asking  him  to  send  her  the  money  for  it,  as  it 
would  be  just  the  house  for  her  when  she 
became  a widow.  Ho  did  not  send  the  money, 
but  on  his  return  to  Vienna  bought  it,  added 
a storey,  and  lived  there  from  Jan.  1797  till 
his  death. 

Haydn  left  London  towards  the  end  of  June 
1792,  and  travelling  by  way  of  Bonn — where 
Beethoven  asked  his  opinion  of  a cantata,  and 
Frankfort — where  he  met  Prince  Anton  at  the 
coronation  of  the  Emperor  Francis  II.,  reached 
Vienna  at  the  end  of  July.  His  reception  was 
enthusiastic,  and  all  were  eager  to  hoar  his 
London  symphonies.  In  Dec.  1792  Beethoven 
came  to  him  for  instruction,  and  continued  to 
take  lessons  until  Haydn’s  second  journey  to 
England.  The  relations  of  these  two  great  men 
have  been  much  misrepresented.  That  Haydn 
had  not  in  any  way  forfeited  Beethoven’s  respect 
is  evident,  as  he  »]>oke  highly  of  him  whenever 
opportunity  offered,  usually  chose  one  of  Haydn’s 
themes  when  improvising  in  public,  scored  ono 
of  his  quartets  5 for  his  own  use,  and  carefully 
preserved  the  autograph  of  ono  of  the  English 
symphonies.3  But  whatever  Beethoven’s  early 
feeling  may  have  been,  all  doubts  as  to  his  latest 
sentiments  are  set  at  rest  by  his  exclamation  on 
his  death-bed  on  seeing  a view  of  Haydn’s 
birthplace,  sent  to  him  by  Diahelli — ‘To  think 
that  bo  great  a man  should  havo  been  born  in 
a common  peasant’s  cottage ! ’ [See  Beethoven, 
vol.  i.  p.  258.] 

Again  invited  by  Salomon,  under  s|tecial 
stipulation,  to  compose  six  new  symphonies, 
Haydn  started  on  his  second  journey  on  Jan. 
19,  1794.  Prince  Anton  took  a reluctant  leave 
of  him,  and  died  three  days  after  he  left.  This 
time  Haydn  went  down  the  Rhine,  accompanied 
by  his  faithful  copyist  nnd  servant,  Johann 
Elssler4  and  arrived  in  London  on  Feb.  4.  He 

* Sr*  MI’i  tlnyn 1"  f*«  //nirfmi,  pp.  2IK  2A 

: Tnutveln.  w.vtre  No.  1M;  Beethoven*  MM.  i*  In  Use  puMmlMinf 
ArUrU.  Her  the  Halt*  ratnlogue,  No.  lit.  firm  in  Thayer.  * *«««• 
Ic-jt-'kft  i vnfuAnm.  p.  177. 

1 So.  A l*>  *4*1  axiion#  Iteetboven'a  remain*— Sal*Catal«»fn#.  No. 

1W. 

* ThU  name  I*  ulamly  a**nrUle*l  with  that  of  Haydn  from  178B. 
the  <lit(  of  Joeeph  Kinder*  marriage  at  Ctwiiatult,  ut  which 
Haydn  aaaiated.  J'MM-ph  w*»  a tuilOw  of  Htl«<*U.  and  a male  n-pjlnt 
to  Prince  Otcrliuy.  HU  children  wrr»  taken  into  the ’chapel’ 
on  lUfiln’i  nvniiiiiwnilniioii,  and  the  aecntid  vm,  Johan nee  ll»>rri  ; 
at  K ■ *-•  i *!.(.-•  liW,  lived  the  *Mm(  hi*  lift*  with  him.  Brat  MM 
copyUt  and  then  a*  irniml  servant  and  factotum.  He  accompanied 
Haydn  *»n  his  second  Journey  to  latritlon.  an*i  tended  him  In  hi* 
last  year*  with  the  gnatMt  care.  tN*pite  the  proverb  that  ‘no 
man  I*  a her»  t»  hi*  valet."  If.iydn  wits  to  Kinder  n n-mUnt  Mihjevt 
of  mention,  which  Ik*  carried  so  far  that  when  he  thought  him* 
as  If  imnhaef,  i»|  ha  would  stop  with  tin*  censer  before  his  master ‘a 
portrait,  aa  if  it  war*  the  Altai. 

Klader  copied  a lanpr  amount  of  Ifaydua  music,  partly  in  scurt. 


took  lodgings  at  No.  1 Bury  Street,  St.  James’s, 
probably  to  bo  near  Mrs.  Schroeter,  who  lived 
in  James  Street,  Buckingham  Cate.  Nothing 
is  known  of  their  relations  at  this  time  ; Elssler 
could  have  given  information  on  this  and  many 
other  points,  but  unlike  Handel’s  Smith  he  was 
a mere  copyist,  and  none  of  Haydn's  biographers 
seem  to  have  thought  of  applying  to  him  for 
particulars  about  his  master,  though  he  lived 
till  1843.  Haydn’s  engagement  with  Salomon 
bound  him  to  compose  and  conduct  six  fresh 
symphonies  ; anil  besides  these,  the  former  set, 
including  the  ‘ Surprise,’  was  related.  Some 
new  quartets  are  also  mentioned,  and  a 
quintet  in  C (known  as  op.  88),  which,  however, 
was  his  brother  Michael’s.  The  first  concert 
was  on  Feb.  10,  and  the  last  on  May  12.  At 
one  of  the  rehearsals  Haydn  surprised  the 
orchestra  by  showing  young  Smart  (afterwards 
Sir  George)  the  proper  way  to  play  the  drums. 
At  Haydn’s  benefit  (May  2)  the  ‘ Military  * 
Symphony  (list,  p.  370,  No.  40)  was  produced 
for  the  first  time,  and  Duasek  and  Viotti  played 
concertos.  The  latter  was  also  leader  at 
Salomon's  benefit — a proof  of  the  good  under- 
standing between  the  two  violinists. 

During  his  second  visit  Haydn  had  ample 
opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
Handel’s  music.  Regular  performance*  of  his 
oratorios  took  place  in  Lent  both  at  Covent 
Garden  and  Drury  Lane  ; and  in  1795  concerts 
of  sacred  music,  interspersed  with  some  of 
Haydn’s  symphonies,  were  given  at  the  King’s 
Theatre,  Haydn  also  conducted  |M*rfonuances 
of  his  symphonies  at  the  New  Musical  Fund 
concerts.  Among  his  new  acquaintances  we 
find  Dragonctti,  who  had  accompanied  Banti 
to  London  in  1794,  and  a lasting  friendship 
sprang  up  between  Haydn  and  that  good-natured 
artist.  For  Banti  Haydn  composed  an  air 
‘Non  partir,’  in  E (the  recitative  begins, 

‘ Berenice  ’),  which  she  sang  at  his  benefit. 

Among  the  numerous  violinists  then  in 
Tendon — Jarnowick,  Janiewicz,  Cramer,  Viotti, 
Clement,  Bridgctowcr,  etc. — wc  must  not  omit 
Giardini.  Though  nearly  eighty  years  of  age 
he  produced  an  oratorio,  ‘Ruth,’  at  Ranelagh, 
and  even  played  a concerto.  His  temj>er  wan 
frightful,  and  he  showed  a particular  spite 
against  Haydn,  even  remarking  within  his 
hearing,  when  urged  to  call  upon  him,  ‘ I don’t 
want  to  see  the  German  dog.’  Haydn  retorted 
by  writing  in  his  diary,  after  hearing  him  play, 
‘ Giardini  played  like  a pig.  ’ A fter  the  exertions 
of  the  season  Haydn  sought  refreshment  in  the 

partly  In  •epvrAta  part*,  much  of  which  i*  n<>»  tra»«nml  a*  the 
M'ltoitraph  <>f  llavdn,  though  the  handwriting*  of  tbetwnareraaetiti 
ally  different.  He  mrrlrrd  hi*  roaster  thirty-four  i car*  and  Ul»*l 
at  Vienna.  Jviw  l"i.  1*4:1.  in  the  enjoyment  nf  St  no  (lorina  which 
Haydn  bequeathed  to  him  a*  a "true  and  honed  nrrvant.’  Ilia 
elder  brother  JoaKt-H.  nlw*  at  KderhAc.  died  at  Vienna,  also  In 
1**£J.  Johnnn  married  Therrec  Prinater.  whnw brother*  Anton  and 
Michael  were  horn-player*.  and  the  pride  of  the  Eaterhaxv  orrhedi*. 
Front  this  anion  cam*  >1  > Jomakn,  horn  1W2.  died  iaa  chorus- master 
at  tiie  Herlln  Theatre  Koyal)  l*Ci  : • '2\  Tnnuir.  horn  April  f».  ISW. 
and  |Si  FnaariKK  t.  horn  June  Id.  1M10- all  natives  of  Vienna.  Both 
daughter*  wen*  dkim  (hi  »#t  I.  p.  777.  | 
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country,  first  staying  at  Sir  Charles  Jtich's 
It ou.se  near  Waverley  Abbey,  in  Surrey.  In 
September  he  went  with  I)r.  Burney  to  see 
Kauzzini  at  Bath,  where  he  passed  three  pleasant 
days,  and  wrote  a canon  to  the  inscription 
which  Kauzzini  had  put  in  his  garden  to  * his 
best  friend’  — ‘Turk  was  a faithful  dog,  and 
not  a man.’  (See  Turk.)  He  also  went  to 
Taplow  with  Shield,  and  with  Lord  Abingdon 
visited  Lord  Aston  at  Preston.  An  anecdote  of 
this  time  shows  the  humour  which  was  so  native 
to  Haydn,  and  so  often  pervades  his  compositions. 
He  composed  an  apparently  easy  sonata  for 
pianoforte  and  violin,  called  it 4 Jacob's  Dream,’ 
and  sent  it  anonymously  to  an  amateur  who 
professed  himself  addicted  to  the  extreme  upj>er 
notes  of  the  violin.  The  unfortuuate  performer 
was  delighted  with  the  owning ; here  was  a 
comj>oser  who  thoroughly  understood  the  instru- 
ment ! but  as  he  found  himself  compelled  to 
mount  the  ladder  higher  and  higher  without 
auy  chance  of  coining  dow'n  again,  the  perspira- 
tion burst  out  upon  his  forehead,  and  he  exclaimed, 

* What  sort  of  composition  do  you  call  this  ? 
the  man  knows  nothing  whatever  of  the  violin.1 

In  1795  Salomon  announced  his  concerts 
under  a new  name  and  place,  the  ‘National 
School  of  Music,’  in  the  King’s  Concert-room, 
recently  added  to  the  King’s  Theatre.  Haydn 
was  again  engaged  as  composer  and  conductor 
of  his  own  symphonies,  and  Salomon  had  col- 
lected an  unprecedented  assemblage  of  talent. 
The  music  was  chiefly  ojieratic,  but  one  or  even 
two  of  Haydn’s  symphonies  were  given  regularly, 
the  ‘ Surprise  ’ being  a special  favourite.  With 
regard  to  this  symphony  Haydn  confessed  to 
Gyrowetz,  who  happened  to  call  when  he  was 
composing  the  Andante,  that  lie  intended  to 
startle  the  audience.  ‘There  all  the  women 
will  scream,*  he  said  with  a laugh,  {jointing  to 
the  well-knowu  explosion  of  the  drums.  The 
first  concert  was  on  Feb.  2,  ami  two  extra  ones 
were  given  on  May  21  and  June  1,  the  latter 
being  Haydn’s  last  ap{»earance  before  an  English 
audience.1  His  last  benefit  was  on  May  4, 
when  the  programme  consisted  entirely  of  his 
works,  except  the  concertos  of  Yiotti  and  of 
Ferlendis  the  oboist.  Kauti  sang  his  aria  for 
the  first  time,  but  according  to  his  diary  4 slio 
sang  very  scanty.’  He  was  greatly  pleased 
with  the  success  of  this  concert ; the  audience 
was  a distinguished  one,  and  the  net  receipts 
amounted  to  £400.  4 It  is  only  in  England 

that  one  can  make  such  sums,’  he  remarked. 
J.  B.  Cramer  and  Mine.  Dussek  gave  concerts 
soon  after,  at  which  Haydn  conducted  his  own 
symphonies. 

During  the  latter  months  of  his  stay  in 
London  Haydn  was  much  distinguished  by  the 
Court.  At  a concert  at  York  House  the  pro- 
gramme consisted  entirely  of  his  compositions, 

1 Till  17».  when  th«*  utuOrt.sk".  n«  Salomon  rontinued  to 

perform  ll«y<in  ■ •)  tuphmiiaa,  with  !>!■  |>cniilwluii,  at  lh«»  open 
concert*. 


lie  presided  at  the  pianoforte,  and  Salomon  was 
leader.  The  King  and  Queen,  the  Princesses, 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  Dukes  of  Clarence 
and  Gloucester  were  present,  and  the  Prince  of 
Wales  presented  Haydn  to  the  King,  who,  in 
spite  of  his  almost  exclusive  preference  for 
Handel,  expressed  great  iuterest  in  the  music, 
and  presented  the  composer  to  the  Queen,  who 
begged  him  to  sing  some  of  his  ow  n songs.  He 
was  also  repeatedly  invited  to  the  Queen’s  con- 
certs at  Buckingham  House  ; and  both  King  and 
Queen  expressed  a wish  that  he  should  remain 
iu  England,  and  8]>end  the  summer  at  Windsor. 
Haydn  replied  that  he  felt  bound  not  to  desert 
Prince  Esterhazy,  and  was  not  inclined  entirely 
to  forsake  his  own  country.  As  a {(articular 
mark  of  esteem  the  Queen  presented  him  with  a 
copy  of  the  score  of  Handel’s  Passion -music  to 
Brockes’s  words.  He  was  frequently  at  Carlton 
House,  where  the  Prince  of  Wales  (a  pupil  of 
Crosdills  on  the  violoncello,  and  fond  of  taking 
the  l miss  in  catches  and  glees)  had  a regular 
concert-room,  and  often  played  his  part  in  the 
orchestra  with  the  Dukes  of  Cumberland  (viola) 
and  Gloucester  (violin).  In  1 795  he  gave  many 
musical  parties,  and  at  one  which  took  place 
soon  after  his  marriage  (April  8)  the  Princess 
of  Wales  played  the  pianoforte  and  sang  with 
Haydn,  who  not  only  conducted  but  sang  some 
of  his  own  songs.  He  attended  at  Carlton 
House  twenty-six  times  in  all,  but  like  other 
musicians  found  much  difficulty  in  getting  j»aid. 
After  waiting  long  in  vain  he  sent  in  a bill 
for  100  guineas  from  Vienna,  which  was  im- 
mediately discharged  by  Parliament.  It  must 
be  admitted  that  the  demand  was  moderate. 

Encouraged  by  the  success  of  the  ‘Storm,* 
Haydn  undertook  to  compose  & larger  work  to 
English  words.  Lord  Abingdon  suggested  Need- 
ham’s 4 Invocation  of  Neptune,’  an  adaptation 
of  some  ]K>or  verses  prefixed  to  Selden’s  4 Mare 
Clausum,’  but  he  made  little  progress,  probably 
tindinghisacquaintancewith  English  too  limited. 
The  only  finished  numbers  are,  a Imiss  solo,  * Nor 
can  I think  my  suit  is  vain,*  and  a chorus,  4 Thy 
great  endeavours  to  increase.’  The  autograph 
is  iu  the  British  Museum.  Haydn  received 
{tarting  gifts  from  Clemcnti,  Tattersall,  and 
many  others,  one  being  a talking  parrot,  which 
realised  1400  florins  after  his  death.  In  1804 
he  received  from  Gardiner  of  Leicester  six  pairs 
of  cotton  stockings,  into  which  were  worked 
favourite  themes  from  his  music. — His  return 
was  now  inevitable,  as  Prince  Esterhazy  bad 
written  some  time  before  that  he  wished  his 
chapel  reconstituted,  with  Haydn  again  ns  its 
conductor. 

The  second  visit  to  London  was  a brilliant 
success.  He  returned  from  it  with  increased 
powers,  unlimited  fame,  and  a competence  for 
life.  By  concerts,  lessons,  and  symphonies,  not 
counting  his  other  cotnjiositions,  he  had  again 
—us  before — made  £1200,  enough  to  relieve  him 
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from  all  anxiety  for  the  future.  Ho  often  said  I 
afterwards  that  it  was  not  till  he  had  been  in  | 
Kngland  that  he  became  famous  in  German}'.  1 
by  which  he  meant  that  though  his  reputation 
was  high  at  homo,  the  English  were  the  first  to 
give  him  public  homage  and  liberal  remuneration. 
His  diary  contains  a list  of  the  works  composed 
in  London.  Haydn  left  London  August  15, 
1795,  and  travelled  by  way  of  Hamburg,  Berlin, 
and  Dresden.  8oon  after  his  return  a pleasant 
surprise  awaited  him.  He  was  takeu  by  Count 
Harrach  and  a genial  {tarty  of  noblemen  aud 
gentlemen,  lirst  to  a small  {teninsula  formed  by 
the  Leitha  in  a park  near  Rohrau,  where  he 
found  a monument  and  bust  of  himself,  aud  next 
to  his  birthplace.  Overcome  by  his  feelings,  on 
•entering  the  humble  abode,  Haydn  stooped  dowm 
and  kissed  the  threshold,  and  then  pointing  to 
the  stove,  told  the  comfiany  that  it  was  on  that 
very  spot  that  his  career  as  a musician  began. 
On  Dec.  18  he  gave  a concert  in  the  small 
Redoutensaal,  at  which  three  of  his  London  sym- 
phonies were  performed,  and  Beethoven  played 
•either  his  lirst  or  second  piano-concerto.  At 
this  time  he  lived  in  the  Neumarkt  (now  No. 
2)  which  he  left  in  Jan.  1797  for  his  own  house 
in  the  suburbs.  He  now  only  went  to  Eiseustadt 
for  the  summer  and  autumn.  Down  to  1802 
he  always  had  a new  mass  ready  for  Princess 
Esterhazy’s  name-day,  in  September.  (Novello, 
Nos.  2,  1,3,  16,  4,  6.)  1 To  these  years  belong 
several  other  com]t08itions — A cantata,  * Die 
Erwuhlung  eine.s  Ka|»ellmeister8,’  coni{iosed  for 
a club  meeting  regularly  in  the  evenings  at  the 
tavern  ‘ znm  Schwaneu,'  in  the  Neumarkt.2 
Incidental  music  for  4 Alfred,'  a tragedy  adapted 
from  the  English  of  Cowmeadow,  and  {>erformed 
•once  in  1795  at  Schickaueder’s  Theatre  in 
Vienna  a tine  chorus  in  the  old  Italian  style, 

4 Non  nobis  Domino,’4  perhaps  suggested  by 
the  canon  (attributed  to  Byrd)  which  he  heard 
so  often  in  London  ; a grand  4 Te  Dcum,’ 6 com- 
posed 1800  ; and  the  4 Seven  Words,’  rewritten 
for  voices,  and  first  {terformed  at  Eisenstndt, 
Oct.  1797.  Instrumental  music — Clavier-trios, 
Breitkopf  & H artel.  Nos.  18,  19,  20,  dedicated 
to  Princess  Marie  Esterliazy  ; 1,  2,  6,  to  Mrs. 
Schroeter  ; 3,  4,  5,  to  Bartolozzi  ; 12,  15 6 to 
Mile.  Madelaine  dc  Kurzbeck  : when  requested 
by  Prince  Esterliazy  in  1803  to  compose  a sonata 
for  the  w ife  of  Marechal  Moreau,  Haydn  arranged 
this  trio  as  a duet  for  clavier  and  violin  ; and 
in  that  form  it  was  published  years  after  as  his 
‘derniere  Senate.'  Clavier  sonata  (Breitkopf  k 

* So.  3 «i«  1796,  * In  ti-m/jorr  belli,'  & imI  called  tl»e  ' Pun- 

kniuiMtr,'  hmMM  In  the  A*  mi*  tlir  ilmutu  are  Introduced.  No.  3 
«u  cxmipm'd  I7V7  . known  In  Kinclan-I  m the  lia|*rUI  Mat*,  hut  in 
Oermari)’  at  * |ti»  Nfliuiiilima*.'  I«*cauae  it  Lj  *»I<1  to  limr  t «»->«•  1 1 |>er 
formed  during  N*l*«>n  • *l*it  to  Kiten-UnU  In  It* HI ; heaake<l  lluydti 
for  lilt  pen.  and  irave  him  hie  own  gn!d  watch  in  ncluiipr. 

1 Muih  frequented  In  later  year*  l>y  Beethoven  iae«  hi*  letter*  to 
Xueekall >.  It  wae  the  »eiit  of  the  adventure  with  the  waiter  i Kiea, 
p.  I3li. 

1 The  luualc  »M  re  eitupcaerl  in  179(1  hutnerrr  iu«d.  and  the  Thor 
der  Uanen.  for  tucu  • voice*,  la  thcnly  nuiutier  puhliihed  (Breitkopf. 

* Nrorw  ami  part*  In  Rirtcr-!llc*lvrmann'*  new  editiou. 

'•  First  |mhli*hnl  in  wore  by  llreitkupf  A Hartrl 

*'  Kind  puhHnh-ii  h)  Triir^. 


H artel,  No.  1),  dedicated  to  Milo.  Kurzbeck; 
six  string-quartets,  known  os  op.  76,  dedicated 
to  Count  Erdody  ; and  2 ditto,  op.  77,  dedicated 
to  Prince  I*obkowitz. 

During  his  visits  Haydn  bad  often  envied 
the  English  their  4 God  save  the  King,’ and  the 
war  with  France  having  quickened  his  desire  to 
provide  the  people  with  an  adequate  expression 
of  their  fidelity  to  the  throne,  he  determined  to 
compose  a national  anthem  for  Austria.  Hence 
arose  ‘Gott  erhalte  Franz  den  Kaiser,’  the  most 
{Nipular  of  all  his  Lieder.  Haydn's  friend, 
Freiherr  van  Swieteu,  suggested  the  idea  to  the 
Prime  Minister,  Graf  von  vSaurau,  and  the  j»oet 
Hausclika  was  commissioned  to  w rite  the  words, 
which  Haydn  set  in  January  1797.  On  the 
Emperor's  birthday,  Feb.  12,  the  air  was  sung 
simultaneously  at  the  national  theatre  in  Vienna, 
and  at  all  the  principal  theatres  in  the  provinces. 
[See  Emperor's  Hymn.]  This  strain,  almost 
sublime  in  its  simplicity,  and  so  devotional  in 
its  character  that  it  is  used  as  a hymn- tune, 
faithfully  reflect*  Haydn’s  feelings  towards  his 
sovereign.  It  was  his  favourite  work,  and  to- 
wards the  close  of  his  life  he  often  consoled  him- 
self by  playing  it  with  great  expression.  He 
also  introduced  a set  of  masterly  variations  on 
it  into  the  so-called  * Kaiserquartett  ’ (No.  77). 

High  as  his  reputation  already  was,  it  had  not 
reached  its  culminating  ]K>int.  This  was  attained 
by  two  works  of  his  old  age,  the  4 Creation  ’ and 
the  4 Seasons. ’ Shortly  before  hisdejiarture from 
London,  Salomon  offered  him  a poem  for  music, 
which  had  Iteen  compiled  by  Lid  ley  from  Milton's 
4 Paradise  Lost  ’ before  the  death  of  Handel,  but 
not  used.  Haydn  took  it  to  Vienna,  and  when 
Freiherr  van  Swietcn  suggested  hiscomjtasingan 
oratorio,  he  handed  him  the  jioeiii.  Van  Swieteu 
translated  it  with  considerable  alterations,  and 
a sum  of  500  ducats  was  guaranteed  by  twelve 
of  the  principal  nobility.  Haydn  set  to  work 
with  the  greatest  ardour.  4 Never  was  I so  pious,' 
he  says,  ‘as  when  composing  the  “Creation." 
I kuelt  down  every  flay  and  prayed  God  to 
strengthen  me  for  my  work.’  It  was  first  given 
in  private  at  the  Schwarzenberg  palace,  on  the 
29th  and  30th  of  April  1798  ; ami  in  public 
on  Haydn’s  name-day,  March  19,  1799.  at  the 
National  Theatre.  The  noblemen  previously 
mentioned  jmid  the  expenses,  and  handed  over 
to  Haydn  the  entire  proceeds,  amounting  to 
4000  Morins  (£320).  The  impression  it  pro- 
duced was  extraordinary : the  whole  audience 
was  deeply  moved,  and  Haydn  confessed  that 
he  could  not  describe  his  sensations.  4 One 
moment,’  he  said,  4 1 was  as  cold  as  ice,  the  next 
I seemed  on  fire.  More  than  once  I was  afraid 
I should  have  a stroke.’  The  next  jierformance 
was  given  by  the  Tonkunstler  Societat,  Haydn 
conducting.  Once  only  he.  conducted  it  outside 
Vienna—  March  9,  1800.  at  a grand  performance 
in  the  {lalace  at  Ofen  before  the  Archduke  Pala- 
tine Joseph  of  Hungary.  No  soonerwas  the score 
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engraved  (1800),  than  the  ‘Creation  ’ was  per- 
formed everywhere.  Choral  societies  were  founded 
for  the  express  purpose,  and  its  popularity  was 
for  long  equalled  only  by  that  of  the  ‘ Messiah.' 
In  London  Ashley  and  Salomon  gave  rival  per- 
fori  nances,  the  former  on  March  28,  1800,  at 
Covent  Garden,  the  latter  on  April  21,  in  the 
concert- room  of  the  King's  Theatre,  with  Mara 
and  Duasek  in  the  princijial  jwtrts,  and  a concerto 
on  the  organ  by  Samuel  Wesley.  In  the  English 
provinces  it  was  first  performed  by  the  Three 
Choirs — at  Worcester  in  1800,  Hereford  in  1801, 
and  Gloucester  in  1802.  In  1799  Haydn  en- 
tered into  relations  with  Breitkopf  k Hiirtel,  and 
edited  the  twelve  volumes  in  Ted  covers  which 
formed  for  long  the  only  collection  of  his  works 
for  clavier  and  for  voice. 

As  soon  as  the  * Creation  ’ was  finished,  Van 
Swieteu  persuaded  Haydn  to  begin  another 


it  was  his  last  public  exertion.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  he  was  asked  to  conduct  the  ‘ Creation  * 
at  Eisenstadt,  but  declined  on  the  score  of  weak- 
ness ; and  indeed  he  was  failing  rapidly.  His 
works  composed  after  the  ‘ Seasons  ’ arc  very  few, 
the  chief  being  some  vocal  quartets,  on  which 
he  set  a high  value.  In  these  his  devotional 
feeling  comes  out  strongly,  in  ‘ Herr  der  du  mir 
das  Leben,’  ‘Du  hist’s  dein  Kuhm  und  Ehre 
gebuhret,'  and  ‘ Der  Greia * — ‘ Hin  ist  alle  meine 
Kraft’  In  1802  and  1803  he  harmonised  and 
wrote  accompaniments  for  a number  of  Scotch 
songs,  for  which  he  received  600  florins  from 
Whyte  of  Edinburgh.  This  pleased  him  so 
much  that  he  is  said  to  have  expressed  his  pride 
in  the  work  as  one  which  would  long  preserve 
his  memory  in  Scotland.  Ho  also  arranged 
Welsh  airs  (Preston  ; 41  Nos.  in  3 vols.)  and 
Irish  airs,  but  the  latter  he  did  not  complete. 


oratorio,  which  he  had  adapted  from  Thomson’s 
* Seasons.  ’ He  consented  to  the  proposition  with 
reluctance,  on  the  ground  that  his  powers  were 
failing  ; but  he  began,  and  in  spito  of  his  ob- 
jections to  certain  passages  as  unsuited  to  music 
(a  point  over  which  he  and  Van  Swieteu  nearly 
quarrelled),  the  work  as  a whole  interested  him 
much,  and  was  speedily  completed.  The  first 
performances  took  place  April  24  and  27,  ami 
May  1,  1801,  at  the  Sohwarzenbftfg  palace.  On 
May  29  he  conducted  it  for  his  own  tienefit  in 
the  large  Rcdoutcnsoal,  and  in  December  handed 
over  the  score,  as  he  had  that  of  the  ‘Creation,’ 
to  the  Toiikiinstler  Societat,  which  has  derived 
a jiermanent  income  from  both  works.  Opinions 
are  now  divided  as  to  the  respective  value  of 
the  two,  but  at  the  time  the  success  of  the 
‘Seasons  * fully  equalled  that  of  the  ‘Creation,’ 
and  even  now  the  youthful  freshness  which 
characterises itis  very  striking.  The  strain,  how- 
ever, was  too  great ; as  he  often  said  afterwards, 

‘ The  Seasons  gave  me  the  finishing  stroke.’  On 
Dec.  26,  1803,  ho  conducted  the  ‘Seven  Words’ 
for  the  hospital  fund  at  the  Rednutensaal,  but 


and  they  were  undertaken  by  Beethoven.  One 
of  his  last  string-quartets  (Trautwein,  83)  has 
two  movements  complete,  the  ‘ Andante ' and 
the  ‘ Minuet  ’ ; in  desjMiir  of  finishing  it,  in 
1806,  he  added  the  first  few  bars  of  ‘ Der  Greis  * 
as  a conclusion.1  He  had  these  same  bars 
printed  as  a card  in  answer  to  friends  who 
inquired  after  him.2 

Haydn’s  last  years  were  passed  in  a continual 
struggle  with  the  infirmities  of  age,  relieved  by 
occasional  gleams  of  sunshine.  When  in  a 
happy  mood  he  would  unlock  his  cabinet,  and 
exhibit  to  his  intimate  friends  the  souvenirs, 
diplomas,  and  valuables  of  all  kinds  which  it 
contained.  This  often  led  him  to  s]>eak  of  the 
events  of  his  life,  and  in  this  way  Griesingcr, 
Dies,  Bcrtuch,  Carpani,  and  Neukomm,  became 

1 Itallated  to  fount  Mamie*  d«  Friea.  Haydn  pit*  It  to  Qrte- 
nitig*T.  *»>  !»*.  • It  ia  mj  laat  child.  ami  not  unlike  nw.1 

* ’ Flwl  for  ever  fa  my  itmigth  ; 

Mill  and  weak  am  I ! * 

AbW  Stadler  made  a t*m»n  out  of  thww  Itnea  by  adding  two  more — 
‘ Ikx-b  wm  Sir  crarliuf  hteibt  atrta. 

Kwig  tat  ileln  Ruhm.' 

1 Rut  what  thou  hast  achieved  aland*  faat; 

La  a*,  lug  lathy  fame.' 
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acquainted  with  many  details.  Haydn  also 
received  other  visitors  who  cannot  have  failed  to 
give  him  pleasure  ; such  were  Cherubini,  the 
Abb6  Vogler,  the  Weber  family,  Baillot,  Mine. 
Bigot  the  pianist,  Pleyel,  Bierey,  Gansbocher, 
Hummel,  Nisle,  Tomaschek,  Reichardt,  inland  ; 
his  faithful  friends  Mines.  Aumhammer,  Kurz- 
beck,  and  Spielmann,  the  Princess  Esterhazy  with 
her  son  Paul — who  all  came  to  render  homage 
to  the  old  man.  Mozart’s  widow  did  not  forget 
her  husband’s  best  friend,  and  her  son  Wolfgang, 
then  fourteen,  begged  his  blessing  at  his  first 
public  concert,  in  the  Theatre  * an  der  Wien,’  on 
April  8,  1805,  for  which  he  had  comjiosed  a 
cantata,  in  honour  of  Haydn’s  seventy-third 
birthday. 

After  a long  seclusion  Haydn  appeared  in 
publio  for  the  last  time  at  a remarkable  per- 
formance of  the  * Creation  ’ at  the  University  on 
March  27,  1808.  He  was  carried  in  his  arm- 
chair to  a place  among  the  first  ladies  of  the 
land,  and  received  with  the  wannest  demon- 
strations of  welcome.  Salieri  conducted.  At 
the  words  * And  there  was  light/  Haydn  was 
quite  overcome,  and  pointing  upwards  exclaimed, 

* It  came  from  thence.'  As  the  performance 
went  on  his  agitation  became  extreme,  and  it 
was  thonght  letter  to  take  him  home  after  the 
first  part.  As  he  was  carried  out  people  of 
the  highest  rank  thronged  to  take  leave  of  him, 
and  Beethoven  fervently  kissed  his  hand  and 
forehead.  At  the  door  he  paused,  and  turning 
round  lifted  up  his  hands  as  if  in  tfie  act  of 
blessing. 

In  1797  Prince  Nicolaus  had  augmented  his 
salary  by  300  florins,  and  in  1 806  added  another 
600 — making  his  whole  emolument  2300  florins 
(£200) — besides  paying  his  doctor’s  bills.  This 
increase  in  income  was  a great  satisfaction  to 
Haydn,  as  he  had  long  earnestly  desired  to  help 
his  many  poor  relations  during  his  life,  and  to 
leave  them  something  after  his  death. 

To  one  w ho  loved  his  country  so  deeply,  it  was 
a sore  trial  to  sec  Vienna  twico  occupied  by  the 
enemy — in  1 805  and  1 809.  The  second  time  the 
city  was  bombarded,  and  the  first  shot  fell  not  far 
from  his  residence.  In  his  infirm  condition  this 
alarmed  him  greatly,  but  he  called  out  to  his 
servants,  ‘Children,  don’t  be  frightened  ; no  harm 
can  hapi>en  to  you  w hile  Haydn  is  by.'  The  last 
visit  he  received  on  his  death-bed  (the  city  being 
then  in  the  occujMition  of  the  French)  was  from 
a French  officer,  who  sang  * In  native  w*orth  * 
with  a depth  of  expression  doubtless  inspired  by 
the  occasion.  Haydn  was  much  moved,  and 
embraced  him  warmly  nt  parting.  On  May  26, 
1809,  he  called  his  servants  round  him  for  the 
last  time,  and  having  been  carried  to  the  piano 
solemnly  played  the  Emperor’s  Hymn  three 
times  over.  Five  days  afterwards,  at  one 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  31st,  he  expired. 

On  .Tune  15  Mozart's  Requiem  was  performed 
in  his  honour  nt  the  Schottenkirche.  Amongst 


the  mourners  were  many  French  officers  of  high 
rank  ; and  the  guard  of  honour  round  the  cata- 
falque was  conqiosed  of  French  soldiers,  and  a 
detachment  of  the  Biirgerwehr.  He  was  buried 
in  the  Hundsthurm  churchyard,  outside  the 
lines,  close  to  the  suburb  in  which  he  lived, 
but  his  remains  were  exhumed  b}*  command  of 
Prince  Esterhazy,  and  solemnly  re- interred  in  the 
upper  parish  church  at  Eisenstadt  on  Nov.  7, 
1820.  A simple  stone  with  a Latin  inscription 
is  inserted  in  the  wall  over  the  vault — to  inform 
the  passer-by  that  a great  man  rests  below. 

It  is  a well-known  fact  that  when  the  coffin 
w as  opened  for  identification  before  the  removal, 
the  skull  was  missing  ; it  had  been  stolen  two 
days  after  the  funeral.  The  one  which  was 
afterwards  sent  to  the  Prince  anonymously  as 
Haydn’s,  was  buries!  with  the  other  remains ; 
but  the  real  one  was  retained,  and  is  at  present 
in  the  possession  of  the  Gesellschaft  der  Musik- 
freunde  at  Vienna.  The  grave  at  Vienna  re- 
mained absolutely  undistinguished  for  five  yean* 
after  Haydn’s  death,  till  1814,  when  his  pupil 
Neukomm  erected  a stone  bearing  the  following 
inscription,  which  contains  a five-part  Canon 
for  solution. 

HAYDN 

KATUS  M Im'CXXXI  I 
OBI  IT  MDCCCIX 
CAN*.  AENIOM.  Ql’INQI'K.  VOC. 

° -a~*  Irr-^-f-rv 

non  oat  - - - ait  nut  • • rt  - ir. 

1).  D.  It. 

Discip.  Eius  Neukoili  V indob.  Redux. 

MDCCCXIV. 

This  stone  was  renewed  by  Graf  von  Stock* 
hammer  in  1842.  A monument  to  Haydn  was 
unveiled  May  31,  1887. 

As  soon  as  Haydn’s  death  was  known,  funeral 
sendees  were  held  in  all  the  principal  cities  of 
Europe.  In  Paris  was  jierformed  a sacred  cantata 
for  three  voices1  and  orchestra  (Breitkopf  A 
Hartel)  composed  by  Cherubini  on  a false  report 
of  his  death  in  1805.  It  w'os  also  given  else- 
where. 

During  his  latter  years  Haydn  was  made  an 
honorary  member  of  many  institutions — the 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Stockholm 
(1798);  the  Philharmonic  Society  at  Layhach 
(1800);  the  Academy  of  Arts,  Amsterdam 
(1801)  ; the  Institut(1802),  the  ‘Conservatoire 
do  Musiqne  ’ (1805),  and  the  ‘Societe  acadc- 
mique des  enfans d’ApoIlon ’of Paris  (1807).  He 
also  received  gold  medals  from  the  musicians  who 
performed  the  * Creation  * at  the  opera  in  Paris, 
Dec.  24,  1800,  and  from  the  Institut  (1802)  ; 
the  * Zwblffache  Biirgennedaille,’  Vienna (1803); 
from  the  professors  of  the  ‘Concert  des  Amateurs' 

1 >f<*.  in  dwruhinl'i  ntn  CmIjiIotu*. 
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(1803),  the  Conservatoire  (1805),  the  * Enfant* 
d* Apollon'  (1807),  all  of  Paris;  and  the  Philhar- 
monic Society  of  St.  Petersburg  (1808).  Ho  was 
also  nominated  honorary  citizen  of  Vienna ( 1 804). 

Poems  without  end  were  w ritten  in  his  praise  ; 
and  equally  numerous  were  the  jiortraits,  in 
chalk  or  oils,  engraved,  and  modelled  in  wax. 
A portrait  by  T.  Hardy  is  in  the  British  Museum 
g.  271,  g.  (2)).]  Of  the  many  busts  the  best 
is  that  by  his  friend  Grassy.  The  silhouette 
here  reproduced,  which  ap|>earcd  for  the  first 
time  in  the  first  edition  of  this  Dictionary,  hung 
for  long  at  the  head  of  Haydn‘s  IkhI,  and  was 
authenticated  by  El»ler  as  strikingly  like. 


Among  his  pupils  w'e  may  mention — Robert 
Kimmerling  and  Abund  Mykisch.  both  priests, 
who  learnt  from  him  as  early  as  1753  ; Countess 
Thun  ; the  Erdikly  family  ; Ignaz  Plcyel  ; Nie- 
mecz,  a monk  ; Krumpholz,  Ant  Kraft,  and  Ro- 
sctti,  members  of  the  Kstcrhazy  Chapel  ; Distlcr, 
violinist;  Fernandi,  organist;  Dcinar, coni  {loser ; 
Hoffmann  of  Livonia  : Krauz  of  Stuttgart ; Franz 
Tomisch  ; Ed.  von  Wel>er  ; Ant.  Wranitzky  ; 
Haigh,  (iraclf,  and  Callcott,  of  I^ondou  ; Nisle  ; 
Franz  de  Paula  Rosor ; the  Polzellis ; J.  G.  Fuchs, 
afterwards  vicc-ca|>ellmeistcr  of  the  cha]»el,  and 
Haydn’s  successor  ; Struck  ; Bartsch  ; Lesscl  ; 
Ncukoinm  ; Hansel  ; Seyfricd,  and  Destouches. 
Haydn  used  to  call  Plcyel,  Neukoinm,  and  Lessel 
his  favourite  and  most  grateful  pupils.  Most  of 
those  named  dedicated  to  him  their  first  pub- 
lished work  — generally  a piece  of  chain  her  music. 

A few  remarks  on  Haydn’s  jiersonal  and 
mental  characteristics,  and  on  his  jtosition  in 
the  history  of  art,  will  conclude  our  task.  We 
learn  from  his  contenqioraries  that  he  was  below 
the  middle  height,  with  legs  disprojtortionately 
short ; his  build  sultstautial,  but  deficient  in 
muscle.  His  features  were  tolerably  regular  ; his 


expression,  slightly  stern  in  rejtose,  invariably 
softened  iu  conversation.  His  aquiline  nose 
was  latterly  much  disfigured  by  a itolypus  ; and 
his  face  deeply  pitted  by  small-]»ox.  His  com- 
plexion was  very  dark.  His  dark -grey  eyes 
beamed  with  benevolence  ; and  he  used  to  say 
himself,  4 Any  one  can  see  by  the  look  of  me 
that  I am  a good-natured  sort  of  fellow.’  The 
impression  giveu  by  his  countenance  and  bearing 
was  that  of  an  earnest,  dignified  man,  ]ierha)>s  a 
little  over- precise.  Though  fond  of  a joke,  he 
never  indulged  in  immoderate  laughter.  His 
broad  and  well-formed  forehead  was  ] tartly  con- 
cealed by  a wig  w ith  side  curls  and  a pigtail,  w hich 
he  wore  to  the  end  of  his  days.  A prominent 
and  slightly  coarse  under-lip,  with  a massive  jaw, 
completed  this  singular  union  of  so  much  that 
was  attractive  and  repellent,  intellectual  and 
vulgar.1  He  always  considered  himself  an  ugly 
man,  and  could  not  understand  how  so  many 
handsome  women  fell  in  love  with  him  ; * At 
any  rate,’  he  used  to  say,  ‘ they  were  not  tempted 
by  my  beauty,’  though  he  admitted  that  he  liked 
looking  at  a pretty  woman,  and  was  never  at  a 
loss  for  a compliment.  He  habitually  spoke  in  the 
broad  Austrian  dialect,  but  could  express  him- 
self Huently  in  Italian,  and  with  Rome  difficulty 
iu  French.  He  studied  English  when  iu  Loudon, 
and  in  the  country  would  often  take  his  grammar 
into  the  woods.  He  was  also  fond  of  intro- 
ducing English  phrases  into  his  diary.  He  knew 
enough  Latin  to  read  Flue's  Oradiu,  aud  to  set 
the  Church  services.  Though  he  lived  so  long 
in  Hungary  he  never  learned  the  vernacular, 
which  was  only  used  by  the  servants  among 
themselves,  the  Kstcrhazy  family  always  speak- 
ing  German.  His  love  of  fun  sometimes  carried 
him  away  ; as  he  remarked  to  Dies,  4 A mis- 
chievous fit  comes  over  one  sometimes  that  is 
perfectly  beyond  control.’  At  the  same  time  he 
was  sensitive,  and  when  provoked  by  a bad  return 
for  his  kindness  could  lie  very  sarcastic.  With 
all  his  modesty  he  was  aware  of  his  own  merits, 
and  liked  to  Ihj  appreciated,  but  flattery  he  never 
]iennitted.  Like  a true  man  of  genius  he  en- 
joyed honour  and  fame,  but  carefully  avoided 
ambition.  He  has  often  been  reproached  with 
cringing  to  his  superiors,  but  it  should  not  be 
forgotten  that  a man  who  was  in  daily  intercourse 
with  people  of  the  highest  rank  would  have  no 
difficulty  iu  drawing  the  line  l»e tween  resjant 
and  sulwervienee.  That  he  was  quite  ca|«ble 
of  defending  his  dignity  os  an  artist  is  proved 
by  the  following  occurrence.  Prince  Nicolaus 
(the  second  of  the  name)  being  present  at  a 
rehearsal,  and  expressing  disapprobation.  Haydn 
at  once  interposed — 4 Your  Highness,  all  that  is 
my  business.’  He  was  very  fond  of  children, 
and  they  iu  return  loved  4 Papa  Haydn  ’ with  all 
their  hearts.  He  never  forgot  a benefit,  though 
his  kindness  to  his  many  needy  relations  often 

* Unlrr  tn.vlc  aranit  of  hla  uiont  characteristic  remark*  oa 
receiving  a ailhouctte  <A  Bajr<in. 
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met  with  a poor  return.  The  ‘ chapel  ’ looked 
up  to  him  aa  a father,  and  when  occasion  arose 
he  was  an  unwearied  intercessor  on  their  behalf 
with  the  Prince.  Young  men  of  talent  found  in 
him  a generous  friend,  always  ready  to  aid  them 
with  advice  and  substantial  help.  To  this  fact 
Kybler,  A.  Romberg,  Sey fried,  Weigl,  and  others 
have  borne  ample  testimony.  His  intercourse 
with  Mozart  was  a striking  example  of  his 
readiness  to  acknowledge  the  merits  of  others. 
Throughout  life  he  was  distinguished  by  industry 
and  method  ; he  maintained  a strict  daily  routine, 
and  never  sat  down  to  work  or  received  a visit 
until  he  was  fully  dressed.  This  custom  he  kept 
up  long  after  he  was  too  old  to  leave  the  house. 
His  uniform,  which  the  Prince  was  continually 
changing  both  in  colour  and  style,  he  never  wore 
unless  actually  at  his  post. 

One  of  his  most  marked  characteristics  was 
his  constant  aim  at  perfection  in  his  art.  He 
once  said  regretfully  to  Kalkbrenner,  1 1 have 
only  juat  learned  in  my  old  age  how  to  use  the 
wind  instruments,  and  now  that  I do  understand 
them  I must  leave  the  world.’  And  to  Griesingcr 
he  said  that  he  had  by  no  means  come  to  the  end 
of  his  powers  ; that  ideas  were  often  floating  in 
his  mind,  by  which  he  could  have  carried  the  art 
far  beyond  anything  it  had  yet  attained,  had  his 
physical  powers  been  equal  to  the  task. 

He  was  a devout  Christian,  and  attended 
strictly  to  his  religious  ditties  ; but  he  saw  no 
inconsistency  in  becoming  a Freemason — prob- 
ably at  the  instigation  of  Leopold  Mozart,  when 
in  Vienna  in  1785.  His  genius  he  looked  on  as 
a gift  from  above,  for  which  he  was  bound  to  be 
thankful.  This  feeling  dictated  the  inscriptions 
on  all  his  scores  large  and  small ; * In  nomine 
Domini,’  at  the  beginning,  and  4 Laus  Deo’ 
at  the  end  ; with  the  occasional  addition  of  4 et 


B.  V.  Ma  et  oiu  8U*  (Beatae  Virgini  Mariae 
et  omnibus  Sanctis).  His  writing  is  extremely 
neat  and  uniform,  with  remarkably  few  correc- 
tions: 4 Because,’  said  he,  4 I never  put  anything 
down  till  1 have  quite  made  up  my  mind  about 
it. ’ When  intending  to  write  something  8Ujx*rior 
he  liked  to  wear  the  ring  given  him  by  the  King 
of  Prussia. 


The  immense  quantity  of  his  comiKwitions 
would  lead  to  the  belief  tlmt  he  worked  with 
unusual  rapidity,  but  this  was  by  no  means  the 
case.  ‘ I never  was  a quick  writer,’  he  assures 
us  himself,  4 and  always  comjtoeed  with  care  and 
deliberation  ; that  aloue  is  the  way  to  compose 
works  that  will  last,  and  a real  connoisseur  can 
see  at  a glance  whether  a score  has  l>een  writteu 
in  undue  haste  or  not.  ’ He  sketched  all  his  com* 
{tositions  at  the  piano — a dangerous  proceeding, 
often  leading  to  fragmeutariness  of  stylo.  Tho 
condition  of  the  instrument  had  its  effect  upon 
him,  for  we  find  him  writing  to  Artaria  in  1788, 

4 1 was  obliged  to  huv  a new  fortrpi a no,  that  1 
might  compose  your  Clavier-sonatas  particularly 
well.'  Wheu  an  idea  struck  him  he  sketched 
it  out  in  a few  notes  and  figures  : this  would  be 
his  morning’s  work  ; in  the  afternoon  he  would 
enlarge  this  sketch,  elaliorating  it  according  to 
rule,  but  taking  pains  to  preserve  the  unity  of 
the  idea.  4 That  is  where  so  many  young  com- 
|ioeers  fail,’  lie  says;  4 they  string  together  a 
number  of  fragments  ; they  breuk  off  almost  as 
soon  as  they  have  t*guu  ; and  so  at  the  end 
the  listener  carries  away  no  definite  impression.’ 
He  also  objected  to  composers  not  learning  to 
sing,  4 Singing  is  almost  one  of  the  forgotten  arts, 
and  that  is  why  the  instruments  are  allowed  to 
overpower  the  voices.’  The  subject  of  melody 
he  regarded  very  seriously.  4 It  is  the  air  which 
is  the  charm  of  music,’  he  said  to  Michael  Kelly,1 
4 and  it  is  that  which  is  most  difficult  to  produce. 
The  invention  of  a fine  melody  is  a work  of 
genius.’ 

Like  many  other  creative  artists,  Haydn  dis- 
liked (vstheticism,  and  all  mere  talk  about  Art. 
He  bail  always  a had  word  for  the  critics  with 
their  4 sharp-pointed  pens’  (‘spitzigen  und  wit- 
zigen  Fedeni’),  esjiecislly  those  of  Berlin,  who 
used  him  very  badly  in  early  life.  His  words  to 
Breitkopf,  when  sending  him  the  4 Creation,’  are 
very  touching,  as  coming  from  a man  of  his  esta- 
blished reputation — 4 My  one  hope  and  prayer 
is,  and  1 think  at  my  age  it  may  well  be  granted, 
that  the  critics  will  not  be  too  hard  on  my  “Crea- 
tion," and  thus  do  it  real  harm.’  He  had  of 
course  plenty  of  detractors,  among  others  Koze- 
luch  and  Kreibig,  who  represented  him  to  the 
Emperor  Joseph  H.asa  mere  motiu  tel  tank.  Even 
after  he  had  met  with  due  recognition  abroad,  lie 
was  accused  of  trying  to  found  a new  school, 
though  his  com  (tositions  were  at  the  same  time 
condemned  as  for  the  most  jtart  hasty,  trivial, 
and  extravagant.  He  sums  up  his  own  opinion 
of  his  works  in  these  words.  4 Sunt  mala  mixta 
bonis  ; some  of  my  children  are  well-bred,  some 
ill-bred,  and  here  and  there  there  is  a changeling 
among  them.’  He  was  perfectly  aware  of  how 
much  he  had  done  for  the  progress  of  art ; 4 1 
know,’  he  said,  4 that  God  has  bestowed  a talent 
u (ton  me,  and  I thank  Him  for  it ; I think  I 
have  done  my  duty,  and  been  of  use  in  my 
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generation  by  my  works  ; let  others  do  the 
same. ' 

He  was  no  pedant  with  regard  to  rules,  and 
would  acknowledge  no  restrictions  on  genius.  ‘ If 
Mozart  wrote  thus,  he  must  have  had  a good 
reason  for  it,’  was  his  answer  when  his  attention 
was  drawn  to  au  unusual  passage  in  one  of 
Mozart’s  quartets.  With  regard  to  Albrechts- 
berger’s  condemnation  of  consecutive  fourths  in 
strict  composition  he  remarked,  ‘What  is  the 
good  of  such  rules  ? Art  is  free,  and  should  be 
fettered  by  no  such  mechanical  regulations.  The 
.educated  ear  is  the  sole  authority  on  all  these 
questions,  and  I think  I have  as  much  right  to 
lay  down  the  law  as  any  one.  Such  trilling  is 
absurd  ; I wish  instead  that  some  one  would  try 
to  compose  a really  new  minuet.’  And  agaiu 
to  Dies,  ‘ Supposing  au  idea  struck  me  as  good, 
and  thoroughly  satisfactory  both  to  the  ear  and 
the  heart,  I would  far  rather  jiass  over  sonic 
slight  grammatical  error,  than  sacrifice  what 
seemed  to  me  beautiful  to  any  mere  )>odantic 
trifling.’  Even  during  Haydn’s  lifetime  his  com- 
positions became  the  subject  of  a real  worship. 
Many  distinguished  men,  such  as  Exner  of 
Zittau,  Von  Mastiaux  of  Bonn,  fierier,  Bossier, 
Count  Fuchs,  Baron  du  Baine,aud  Kees  the  Court 
Secretary  of  Vienna,  corresponded  with  him  with 
a view  to  procuring  as  many  of  his  works  as  jws- 
sible  for  their  libraries.  There  is  great  signifi- 
cance in  the  sobriquet  of  ‘ Papa  Haydn,’  which 
is  still  in  general  use,  as  if  musicians  of  all 
countries  claimed  descent  from  him.  One  writer 
declares  that  after  listening  to  Haydn's  composi- 
tions he  always  felt  impelled  to  do  some  good 
work  ; and  Zeltcr  said  they  had  a similar  effect 
ujion  him. 

Haydn’s  |K>sition  in  the  history  of  music  is  of 
the  first  importance.  When  we  consider  the  poor 
condition  in  which  he  found  certain  important 
departments  of  music,  and,  on  the  other  haud, 
the  vast  fields  which  he  ojiened  to  his  successors, 
it  is  inqiosaible  to  over-rate  his  creative  powers. 
Justly  called  the  father  of  instrumental  music, 
there  is  scarcely  a department  throughout  its 
whole  range  iu  which  lie  did  not  make  his  in- 
fluence felt.  Starting  from  Emanuel  Bach,  he 
seems,  if  we  may  use  the  expression,  forced  in 
between  Mozart  and  Beethoven.  All  his  works 
are  characterised  by  lucidity,  perfect  finish, 
studied  moderation,  avoidance  of  meaningless 
phrases,  firmness  of  design,  and  richness  of  de- 
velopment. The  subjects  principal  and  second- 
ary, down  to  the  smallest  episodes,  are  thoroughly 
connected,  and  the  whole  conveys  the  impression 
of  being  cast  in  one  mould.  We  admire  his  in- 
exhaustible invention  as  shown  in  the  originality 
of  his  themes  and  melodies  ; the  life  and  sjKm- 
taneity  of  the  ideas  ; the  clearness  which  makes 
his  compositions  as  interesting  to  the  amateur 
as  to  the  artist ; the  child-like  cheerfulness  and 
drollery  which  charm  away  trouble  and  care. 

Of  the  Symphony  he  may  be  said  with  truth 


to  have  enlarged  its  sphere,  determined  its  form, 
enriched  and  develop'd  its  ca[>acities  with  the 
versatility  of  tme  genius.  Like  those  which 
Mozart  wrote  after  studying  the  orchestras  of 
Munich,  Mannheim,  and  Paris,  Haydn’s  later 
symphonies  are  the  most  copious  in  ideas,  the 
most  animated,  and  themost  delicate  in  construc- 
tion. They  have  in  fact  completely  banished 
those  of  his  predecessors. 

The  Quartet  he  also  brought  to  its  greatest 
perfection.  ‘It  is  not  often,’  says  Otto  Jahn, 

‘ that  a composer  hits  bo  exactly  upon  the  form 
suited  to  his  conceptions ; the  quartet  was 
Haydn's  natural  modo  of  expressing  his  feel- 
ings.’ The  life  ami  freshness,  the  cheerfulness 
and  geniality  which  give  the  |«culiar  stamp  to 
these  compositions  at  once  secured  theiruniversal 
acceptance.  It  is  true  that  scientific  musicians 
at  first  regarded  this  new  element  in  music  with 
suspicion  and  even  contempt,  but  they  gradually 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  conqiatiblo 
not  only  with  artistic  treatment,  but  with 
earnestness  and  sentiment.  ‘ It  was  from 
Haydn,’  said  Mozart,  ‘that  I first  learned  the 
true  way  to  compose  quartets.  His  symphonies 
encouraged  the  formation  of  numerous  amateur 
orchestras  ; while  his  quartets  became  an  un- 
failing source  of  elevated  pleasure  in  family 
circles,  and  thus  raised  the  general  standard  of 
musical  cultivation. 

Encouraged  partly  by  the  progress  made  by 
Emanuel  Bach  on  the  original  foundation  of 
Kulmau  and  Domenico  Scarlatti,  Haydn  also 
left  his  mark  on  the  Sonata.  His  compositions 
of  this  kind  exhibit  the  same  vitality,  and  the 
same  individual  treatment ; indeed  in  some  of 
them  he  seems  to  step  beyond  Mozart  into  the 
Beethoven  period.  His  clavier-trios  also,  though 
no  longer  valuable  from  a technical  point  of 
view,  are  still  models  of  composition.  On  the 
other  hand,  his  accompli ied  divertimenti,  and 
his  concertos,  with  a single  exception,  were  far 
surpassed  by  those  of  Mozart,  and  have  long 
since  disappeared. 

His  first  collections  of  Songs  were  written  to 
trivial  words,  and  can  only  be  used  for  social 
amusemeut ; but  the  later  series,  e«|>ecially  the 
canzouets,  rank  far  higher,  and  many  of  them 
have  survived,  and  are  still  heard  with  delight, 
in  spite  of  the  progress  in  this  jtarticular  branch 
of  composition  since,  his  day.  The  airs  and 
duets  eomjosed  for  insertion  in  various  o|>cras 
were  essentially  ephemeral  productions.  His 
canons  — some  serious  and  dignified,  others 
overflowing  with  fun  — strikingly  exhibit  his 
power  of  combination.  His  thrco-]»art  and 
four  - part  songs  — like  the  canons,  especial 
favourites  with  the  eomjioaer — are  excellent 
compositions,  and  still  retain  their  power  of 
arousing  either  devotional  feeling  or  mirth. 

His  larger  Masses  are  a series  of  masterpieces, 
admirable  for  freshness  of  invention,  breadth  of 
design,  and  richness  of  development,  both  in  the 
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voice-parts  and  the  instruments.  The  cheerful- 
ness which  jiervades  them  does  not  arise  from 
frivolity,  but  rather  from  the  joy  of  a heart 
devoted  to  God,  and  trusting  all  things  to  a 
Fathers  care.  He  told  Carpani  that  * at  the 
thought  of  God,  his  heart  leaped  for  joy,  and 
he  could  not  help  his  music  doing  the  same.' 
And  to  this  day,  difficult  as  it  may  seem  to 
reconcile  the  fact  with  the  true  dignity  of  church 
music,  Haydn’s  masses  and  offertories  are  exe- 
cuted more  frequently  than  any  others  in  the 
Catholic  churches  of  Germany. 

Frequent  performances  of  his  celebrated  Ora- 
torios have  familiarised  every  one  with  the 
charm  and  freshness  of  his  melody,  and  his  ex- 
pressive treatment  of  the  voices,  which  are  in- 
variably supported  without  being  overpowered 
by  refined  and  brilliant  orchestration.  In  these 
points  none  of  his  predecessors  approached  him. 
With  regard  to  his  operas  composed  for  Esterhuz, 
wc  have  already  quoted  his  own  opinion  ; they 
attained  their  end.  Had  his  project  of  visiting 
Italy  been  fulfilled,  and  his  faculties  been  stimu- 
lated in  thin  direction  by  fresh  scenes  and  a 
larger  sphere,  we  might  have  gained  some  tine 
operas,  but  we  should  certainly  have  lost  the 
Haydn  we  all  so  dearly  love. 

When  wc  consider  what  Haydn  did  for  music, 
and  what  his  feelings  with  regard  to  it  were — 
the  willing  service  he  rendered  to  art,  and  his 
delight  in  ministering  to  the  happiness  of  others 
— we  can  but  express  our  love  and  veneration, 
and  exclaim  with  gratitude,  * Heaven  endowed 
him  with  genius — he  is  one  of  the  immortals.’ 


The  Haydn  literature  contains  the  following 
books  and  ]nmphlets  : — 

Biographical  Sketch**  hy  him-  >wrg.  : CumaJ  i U Hay- 
•elf  ilTTtfi.  made  niMof  by  De  Luca  Hint,  rt«. (Milan,  1812. 2nd  edition. 
In  Dm*  yeirhrte  OadUrratak  (1778).  enlarged,  Padua.  IHffl) : Lrltrcg 
»1*>  |n  Forkd'a  V uxikaUrrhrr  tteriU-t  dr  I'Unnoen  Auirieke.yte. 
Al»tan*uhf£LrDrut*eKlmnd  117891,  1-  A.  C.  Dona  bet  (Pari*.  MU’,  rw- 
tlir  Eumpran  J iaaatinm  (Lon-  published  a*  VittU  Unpin.  J/o- 
dm.  17HII  ; Burney's  Binary  of  mrt.  et  Mrtagtaw.  par  Htendhal  1 * * * * 
M •»*(«.  vol.  Iv.  (1789);  Gerber#  ; iParla,  18171  ;Gro*aer'a  /tioyr.Xoli- 
J>rbv>n  (17901.  with  additional ! tew  ( Hlrachberg.  l«8i : Erach  und 
particular*  In  the  2nd  edition  Gruber'#  AUy.  KncyetmpddU  dar 
0813} : MmikCorryryantUni  d*r\  nUtgmgrhaftm  und  Kiintte  Tnd 
iruttcAm  FUarm.  Orgrtlsekaft,  for . *-<  t inn.  aM  jmr*  I Lai  prig.  18381. 
1792.  Noe.  17  and  18  by  Gerber;  with  a biographical  sketch  by 
Journal  deg  Luxiuundder  Untie  n Fldhlich  ; the  article  in  Pdln  i 
4 Wei  mar.  1 80S:  .article  by  Bertuch ; /« «yr.i»Air  uni*,  dee  Mtuirlmt ; 
Mayer's  tirryi  mdiiie  idarlek*  Ally.  Winter  JtuglkMaUmmyilFW ; 
della  ritn  . . dt  li.  Haydn  Bar  J.  Hnydnln  Isnuinn  1791  and  1792. 
jptnni.  1W9I ; Klnker*  Dar  Xmy*-  rota Kerajant Vienna, Iflfll );  Joerp* 
dewklrnU  ran  J.  Haydn  I A luster-  Haydn  xml  erin  tlrudrr  Mir  hurt, 
dam.  18101 ; Crlaslnger'a  Btayrm-  Wurabech  (Vienna,  1881);  Lod- 
tthifehr  .Vo <tU*n  (Issipalg.  1810);  wig's  Josc/iA  Haydn  (Nordhausen. 
IHe**  Bkoyrmykladka  XmehrUiktm  1W7I ; C,  F.  Pnhl'a  Uamrt  und 
(Vienna.  1810);  obituary  In  the  Haydn  in  fomfen  (Vienna.  1887): 
Valeria  nd.  Wdtler  /Or  dm  id.  C.  F.  Pnhl  * Josrp*  Haydn  (from 
h'aivrdaat  (Vienna.  1809'  ; Ar  the  arrhivsa  at  RlaeneUdt  and 
nold‘1  JooepH  Haydn,  etc.  (Erfurt.  • Porch  tenatcln,  and  other  new and 
IS  10.2nd  edition,  1833),  and  V<*xa rt  authentic  amnwi,  vol.  1.  H.  * H. 
and  Haydn  (Erfurt.  1810' ; Fra  1875.  vol.  M.  1WK.  The  »k  haa 
nwry  a SaUf*  *ur  J.  Haydn . etc.  been  In  process  *if  completion  l*y 
i Part*,  1810) ; Le  Breton'*  Xotlee  Herr  Mandyraewshl  for  many 
l'/«r  |ur  I*  dr  d (*l  year*.  A (Yomtinn  i'omfjtiger,  by 

dr  Haydn  (Pari*.  1«10|  first  ap-  jw.  II.  Hadow  (1897).  and  the 
r.-trrd  In  the  Mnniteur.  then  a*  same  writer's  Tka  liennem  Prr%»l 
a pamphlet  reprinted  In  the  Nik- 1 Hlrfard  Hid.  Mugie.  vol.  ▼. 
Uoam uMr  mueieal*  (Part*,  IKK)  1»4'  wnUIn  much  new  In  for- 
translated  Into  Portuguese  with  matlon.  An  Inter** tiny  *Udy  of 
addition*  by  Silva  I.Uhua  (Kio  liU  tnoaie  U In  Daniel  «re«ofy 
Janeiro.  18301:  Kuat  kidnriyut : Maatiii**  Hrrthx+m  ami  hit  Abrr- 
iur  la  rit  d«  J.  Haydn  (8tra»-  rmtnen  ilWH'.  — Critique*  : -by 


l Horn  bet  and  Stendhal  are  p*eodonyni*  of  Henri  Heyle.  who  atole 

freely  fn.m  Carpani.  Tlie  flr*t  »i  the**  pan.pbleta  wu  tranalated 

Into  RnelUh  (by  GaHIner),  Th*  lAft «/  Unpin  in  a Srrtrt  of  U"m 

#tr.  (London.  John  Murray.  1817;  Bo-ton.  IKW).  Mondo*  French 

translation  of  Carpani  * 1 *r*«r  work  ap|wartd  in  Pari*.  1837. 


Tricot  in  the  Ltiytlyrr  ally,  mug 
dritung,  1801  ; Scbubart*  Idrm 
tn  rintrr  Anlkritk  Urr  TonAumt 
i Vienna.  1IMSU  Reicbanlt'*  »>r- 
IrrtMfr  BrUfr  ( A in*  ter  lam , 1810| 
Skcell  * Ynrietunym  Abmr  Untik 
|btutt(tart  and  TUblnipui,  )83H|; 
Miuik.  ttrirfg  . . . an  tinrtn 
U<>htt+t>ini<i'"  (U>bcl  (Lrip- 
ilf.  1H02(,  Latter  28 . tUchl'* 


Murtkal.  ( kartiktrrkinfe  iStutt- 
8art,  18S2I ; datypk  Haydn  und 
grina  furrthckrn  iiilrrnr  \vy  Dr. 
l>ueii*.  In  the  Jtmtgrk r Stngik’ 
Triiuny  for  IMti;  Brief  Mnydn'g 
an  dir  Tunktlmtilrr-Horietiil  (Slg- 
nale.  IHUftl  ; Mugikhrirfe.  by  Noli l 
;<Lel|«i|(,  1WI7);  annul*  of  the 
H’diNf  Itittriutn  (afterwanl*  the 
Wianaf  Zeituny). 


‘A  pplaiuua  in  ualcu*'  i for  t be  f «atl* 
valofa  prelate.  1708) ; cantata  fur 
the  birthday  of  Prince  Sltoliut, 
|17»»> ; ‘ Die  Erwkfaluny  vine*  Ka- 
pellmeletera.'  a cantata.  Opera*— 
1 Grnuau,  or  more  correctly, 
Slnoplel ; 4 Italian  comedlee  ; 14 


The  following  is  a list  of  Haydn’s  comjKisi- 
tions — printed,  copied,  and  autograph — with 
others  mentioned  in  various  catalogues. 

I.  Instrumental.  Symphonies*  Sdoeta.  Oratorhaandiantataa— 
about  lOSiWntquennca catalogue  ,* The  rreation*;  *Tl*e  Seuamui’s 
gives  the  theme*  ••(  146.  und  For- 1 ' II  Hltornodl ToliLa ' ; * The  Seven 
•ter.  aa  above  atatrd.  ha*  three]  Wunle'; ' Invocation ««f  Neptune’; 
mure,  while  one  of  the  genuine  " 
symphonies  (letter  O)  I*  put 
by  Wui<(ueiine  among  doubtful 
work*);  ‘The  Seven  Word* 

/mm  the  Cron'1;  various  cud- 
pnaiUou*  for  wind  and  *tring*, 
separately  and  combined.  M,  in-  . . 
eluding  diver tiuientl.  n»uoerte«l  ditto,  t.uffe ; 8 marionette  operas  ; 
piece*,  etc..  7 nottumo*  for  the  music  for  * Alfred/  a tragedy,  and 
lira  da  bracdo,  serenade*,  7[variona  other  plays;  22  air*, 
inarches.  « *ch«*ando*.  1 *r«tet,  luortly  Inserted  In  open*  ; 
several  quintet*.  1 * Echo ' for  4 ‘Arlan*  a Naiaa.'O  cantata  tor 
violins  uni  2 violoncello*.  ‘Feld-  single  Tolce  and  FF. ; ‘Deutarh- 
partlen'  for  wind  instrument*,  laud's  Klage  auf  den  Tod  Fried* 
and  arrangements  from  baryton  rich*  de*  Uro*seii.'  cantata  fur  a 
piece*;  13  collection*  of  minuet*  single  voice  with  hsryton  *c- 
and  alleiuamle* ; 31  concerto*  - 9 ciunpanlnient.  Sung* —13  German 
violin,  6 violoncello*,  1 double  Ueder,  1782;  12  ditto,  1784;  13 
haa*.  & lira  da  bracrlo.  3 baryton.  single  one*  (9  unpublished' ; 8 
2 flute,  3 horn,  1 for  2 horn*.  1 I 'Original  canconvU,'  lomdun, 
claHno  (1798).  Baryton  )4ec«*.  1798 ; « ditto  : ‘ The  Spirit  Bong.' 
173.*  1 duet  for  3 lute*;  2 trios  F minor:  'O  tuneful  Voice.'  Et>, 
for  lute,  violin,  and  violoncello ; composed  lor  an  English  l*dy 
1 sonata  for  harp,  with  flute  and  of  jawltlon,  both  published  ; 3 
Iwm  ; se rural  piece* fur  a musical  | English  songs  In  M8.  . 3 duet*  ; 
clock  ; a solo  for  harmonica.  3 3-part  and  10  4-part  songs ; 9 
lmets --8  for  violin  solo  with l ehuiuaa*,  MS.;  1 ditto  from 
viola acooiupauliueut.8  Tilo*. 30;.  ' Alfred  ' (Brvltkopf  A Hkrtel); 
20  sre  f-ir  9 violin*  and  teuw ; 1 the  Austrian  national  anthem, 
for  violin  solo,  viola  eoucertante,  for  single  voice  and  In  4 psrt* ; 43 
and  has*;  3 for  flute,  violin,  and  muons  In  2 and  more  parts;  3 
b«M  ; 3 for  3 flute*  ; 1 for  imho;  ditto;  'The TenCotumaudmeuU.' 
dl  caocla,  violin,  and  violoncello,  act  to  mnons ; the  tame,  with 
Quartets  for  2 violin*,  viola,  and  | different  wolds,  under  the  title 
violoncello,  77 ; the  first  18  were  * IMearhnUrwUeder Kuiut ' ; 'A 
published  in  3 series,  the  neat  t*  Selection  of  original  Boots  song*  In 
In  MS.,  then  one  printed  aepar-  3 part*,  the  harmony  hr  l)r.  J. 
ately,  54  la  9 series  of  8 Noe.  each.  Haydn.'  wltli  violin  and  base  »c- 
3 more, and  the  la»t/  Claviar— 30  couipanlmentsandsymphonlaa;** 
concerto*7  and  dlvertlmentl;  98  ‘A  Select  Collection  of  Original 
trios*— 35  with  violin  and  vlolon-  Welsh  Alra  In  3 part*.’** 

cello,  3 with  flute  and  violoncello;  Supposititious  and  doubtful 
S3  sonatas*  and  dlvertlmentl;  4 work*  Iustrnmental—  Hereml 
aunatae 10  for  clavier  and  vloliu  ; syuiplmnie*  1 14  are  given  by  Wot- 
9 smaller  pieces,  including  5 N<»*.  «|Uehiie.  but  one  I*  genuine  — 
of  variations,  a c* price! o.  a fan-  see  abuve)  and  concartad  piema; 
U*L*.  2 adagtua,  and  ' DllWrrntes  the  'Kuusiquartet.'  ■ IthdlfTercnt 
petite*  pieces  ; 1 duet  (variation*-,  movement*,  by  Andri,  entitled 

II.  Vocal  Oiuivh  music— 14  • Potaaon*  d'Avrll ' ; the  't>ch*en- 
Maases  ; 1 Statist  Mater;  2 Te  menuett ';u'Selquartettl.O|;ier» 
Dennis;  13  offer tolre*.11  and  4 nL'  (Far!*.  Durleu) ; 'Selquln- 
i notet*  ; 1 Tan  turn  ergo:  4 Halve  tettl.  Opera  *all.' (Pari*.  Le  Cbev- 
Reginas ; 1 Begin*  cull:  2 Ave  anltfn-i.  1 string  quintet  In  C, 
Regina*;  Responsotia  de  Venera-  published  a*  op.  88  (by  Michael 
bill;  1 Cantilena  pro  Adventu  Haydn ■;  1 Clavler-trto  In  C iM. 
(German  wolds  I ; 6 sacred  aria*  ; Haydn  • ; Sonata,  op.  83.  No.  2 (by 

> 94  are  pnbDehfvl  in  pnrts.  40  In  score;  39 remain  in  MS.  FF. 
arrangement*  fur  two  hand*  alamt  40.  fur  four  about  flO,  /or  eight 
a I nut  10.  . . . . . u 

5 Originally  for  orchestra  ; arranged  flrtt  for  two  violin*,  viola, 
and  ham,  then  for  soil,  chorus,  slid  orchestra. 

* Arrangement*  were  published  of  several  of  tlmse  in  three  part*, 
with  violin  (for  which  the  flute  is  oc*au»..u*lly  sukatltuted).  viola, 
or  violoncello  a*  principal. 

» The  numerous  prlnUsI  duet*  fur  two  violin*  are  only  arrange- 
ment* from  hi*  uthrr  work*.  ....  , , , . . . 

* The  arrangement  of  the  'Seven  Wort*  I*  wrongly  Included  lu 

the  collection*.  , _ . 

7 One  concerto  I*  with  prlnel|»l  violin  ; two  only.  O ami  D.  have 
been  printed  ; the  last  a»M  Bin  Ivee. 

1 Only  31  are  printed.  . . , _ 

* Ouiy  35  are  printed  ; the  one  in  C.  containing  the  A>Ugi»  lu  F. 
Included  in  all  the  collection*  of  smaller  piece*,  only  In  London. 

8 are  published,  but  4 of  the*r  are  arrangement*. 

*t  10  of  the  13  are  taken  from  other  com  position*,  with  la*  tin  teat 
added.  ...  . ...  . 

>*  Published  by  ftlmrock  with  orchestral  accompaniment  by 
Schneider (B. and  »lth clavier aooompanlmeut, and  Italian. German, 
and  French  word*. 

n U,ndon  : printed  for  W.  Nsplei  Tied  lev  tel  l.y  permissimi  to 
H.R.H.  the  Due  hens  of  York.  Vol.  I contain*  100.  Vol.  II.  100. 
Vol.  111.  47-  Haydn's  own  catalogue  mention*  31M.  some  of  which 
were  published  by  Thomson  * Whyte  of  Edinburgh. 

M Printed  by  Preston-  vol.  L 20.  vol.  II.  17.  voL  111.  4. 

'*  The  Ox'*  minuet— th«  title  of  a Blngspiel  founded  on  th#  well- 
known  anecdote,  set  bi  a pasticcio  Iroiu  Haydn's  cuuipu*ltiona,  ami 
long  popular. 
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Ctmblnl) ; A >|U*tn  bliarru'jhjr  W*||li ; ‘ IM*  Hoch- 

uvuiik.  op.  77.  81.  (W.  merely  wit  »uf  d«r  Aim'  -M.  H»ydn(; 
ArnmjfctiienU  from  «yrupb"iitc«,  ■ Der  Apffldlib,'  Slngaplel  (by 
Vocwl-'J  Requiem* ; 4 M»»«m  Twt.  nl*.  *et  by  JlUrr-  y:  , 'Der 
(Novollo  II).  1.1.  14' ; 'Hehal-  Kreybrlef, 'pnrtUUy  :\<1a[.U-iI  from 
nud»  term  wvrrnlM8.M>«««.  Haydn'*  * La  FvdeltA  pteinUta.' 

T t D»nm  lit  C.  3-4  tempo  |by  M.  by  Frididlu  WcWr  (C.  M.  von 
HAydut ; Mteerere  in  Q minor;  2 Wflrr  afterward*  added  two 
Liber**;  MS.  Ontario,  * A brume  nuuilwn  >i ; * Dl»  Kauchfony 

ed  Incco'  (by  MUllwecueki ; 2 kebrer,'  by  Salieri ; ■ L*  K6c 
* ntMlona-Omtoriet.,' MS. ; 1 ' Ap-  Crfile'  (by  Pleyel)  also  act  by 
plauatu  mmlinM.'  17*1,  nmt  * Aria  An. mu.  and  Schulc.  Torcrt  for 
de  St.  Juantie  de  Nejmtnnk,'  17*1  men*  Vulcea,  * Lielier.  bolder, 
(both  MS.,  by  AlbrrohUberyerL  klHnec  Knyel'  ibj  Bchlckanedert , 
CanUitu.  -■  Andie  F re  ode.'  (ouad  emote  canon  * Venerablll  bnrfMrm 
recently  ; ' Du  Krndtefeat ' ; ' Dee  capucliiorum  ’ (by  Ga*amann> ; 
Dicbter* Oeburtafeat' ; ‘Hlerllrtft  canon,  * Mrlnr  Herrrn.  luat  tine 
ConabilitlA,' Operaa  — * Almaalidru  )«tzt  rine  Hlufonlr  niimiirvii ' ; 
tl  Grande.’  17*0.  paatlcclo  from  pruverhe  for  4 vnic*>».  hy  Andre  : 
Haydn  and  other  oumpuaera  ; • Die  Thellun#  der  Krde.'  a lw»« 
‘ Lnurettr.'  op4ra*cuniU|iie  . l'aria,  *«iif  by  Roaer  (IFiabeilJi. 

17911.  a jiaaticclo;  'La  caffetirra 

There  i9  no  complete  edition  of  Haj'dn’s 
symphonies.  Many  still  remain  in  manuscript ; 
those  that  havo  been  printed  are  distributed 
among  various  collections,  and  placed  in  a some- 
what arbitrary  order.  The  best  list  hitherto 
published  is  in  Alfred  Wotquenne’s  Catalogue 
de  la  Bill,  da  Conservatoire  Royal  de  Bruxelles, 
vol.  ii.  1002.  In  the  following  list  of  those 
which  seem  to  possess  chief  historical  importance 
M.  Wotquenne’s  numbers  are  given  with  the 
initial  W.  It  does  not  include  operatic 
overtures. 

A.  Before  Haydn's  appointment  at 
Eisenstadt  (1755-61). 


l.  The  Weinzirl  Symphony  (printed  among 
Haydn’s  Quartets  as  op.  1,  No.  5).  1755. 


B.  Early  Eisenstadt  Symphonies 
(1761-81). 


3.  Le  Midi.  1761.  W.  2. 


4.  Le  Soir.  Probably  1761.  W.  3. 

Allegro  molto. 


«.  Symphony  in  A major.5  1 765.  W.  30. 


» Hr*  .lahtia'a  Catalofue,  JJoa.  78.  79. 

® No.  3 of  the  urt  of  *1*  published  »t  Parte  in  1779  It  I*  notice- 
able fur  the  Croatian  tube  which  form*  the  aul.Jvet  of  iU  Trio. 


Le  Matin.  1767.  W.  4. 


Ailagio. 


8.  Tlie  Farewell  Symphony  (Letter  B).  1 772. 

W.  84. 


to.  Trauer  (Letter  I).  1772.  W.  86. 


AUtgro  eon  brio. 


1L  Laniontations.  1772.  W.  88. 


14.  The  Schoolmaster.  1774.  W.  96. 

Allegro  di  tnoUo. 


15.  Letter  H.  1774.  W.  100. 

AAtutin 


m La  Chaise.  1781.  W.  113. 


IT.  Letter  A.  1781.  W.  114. 


* Cmnpowd  fnr  a feetlral  given,  In  honour  «f  the  Kmtirvwa,  *t 
Rater  hi*. 
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C.  Latek  Einkxbtadt  Symphonies 
(1731-90). 

18.  Paris  No.  1 (L’Ours). 1 Between  1784 
and  1786.  \V.  125. 


to.  Paris  No.  2 (La  Poule),  Between  1784 
and  1786.  W.  126. 


20.  Paris  No.  3.  Between  1784  and  1786. 
W.  127. 


21.  Paris  No.  4 (La  Kcinc  do  France). 

Between  1784  and  1786.  IV,  128. 
Adagio-  Vivace. 


22.  Paris  No.  5.  Between  1784  and  1786. 


W.  129. 


23.  Paris  No.  6.  Between  1784  and  1786. 
W.  130. 


24.  Paris  No.  7 (Letter  V).  1787. 

\V.  131. 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 


25.  Paris  No.  8 (Letter  W).  1787. 

, W.  132. 

Alugn  pirate. 


28.  Paris  No.  9 (Letter  R).  1788. 

W.  133. 

Adagio.  Allegro, 


' Xoa.  1 MO  am  the  first  set  of  six  written  by  Haydn  for  th* 
Concert*  Spirituals  in  17*t  NL  Noe.  W » an*  five  of  the  Moood 
act.  written  lTJT  HO:  the  sixth,  if  it  wem  ev«r  composed,  cannot  at 
present  be  Identified. 

VOL.  It 


27.  Paris  No.  10  (The  Oxford).2  1788. 

W.  134. 

Adagio.  A llegro  eon  *pi rito. 


28.  Paris  No.  11  (Letter  T).3  1790.  \V.  136. 

Iai  r<jo.  Allegro  assai. 


D.  The  Twelve  Salomon  Symphonies, 
arranged  in  the  order  of  their  apjwnrance  in 
tile  Philharmonic  Society’s  Catalogue 
(1791-95). 


2ft  No.  1.  1791  or  1792.  \V.  138. 

Adagio. 


30.  No.  2.  1791.  W.  139. 

Adagio. 


31.  No.  3 (The  Surprise,  or  Mit  dem 
Paukenschlag).  1791.  W.  140. 


33.  No.  5.  1791.  W.  142. 


A llegro  modrrato. 


34.  No.  6.  1791.  W.  143. 


30.  No.  8 (Mit  deni  Paukenwirl>cl). 
Probably  1795.  W.  146. 


t So  called  from  ita  iwrfonnaner  In  tha  Shrldimian  Thratm  on 
th«  onaiiiiD  when  Hsydti  rwevivt-d  hi*  doctor*  diftw  1 17811- 
1 The  lit»t  symphony  cum  posed  by  llaydti  before  leaving  Vienna. 
See  t'<M.  ii.  Wh 

‘ Haydn  ha*  headed  the  MM.  Sinfom.i  in  0.  * the  twelfth  which  I 
have  composed  in  Kiigland.’ 

2 B 
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ss.  No.  10. 1 1793.  W.  147. 


4a  No.  12  (The  Military).  1794. 
W.  149. 


c.  f.  r. ; with  additions  in  square  brackets  by 

vr.  h.  nw 

HAYDN  IN  LONDON.  The  second  volume 
of  Mozart  und  Haydn  in  London , by  C.  F. 
Pohl  (Vienna,  Gerold,  1807),  devoted  to  an 
uccount  of  Haydn’s  two  visits  to  England  and 
the  musical  condition  of  the  country  at  the 
time.  It  abounds  with  curious  details  gathered 
during  a long  residence  here,  and  its  accuracy 
is  unimpeachable.  It  has  hardly  been  sujier- 
seded  by  the  author’s  great  Life  of  Haydn  from 
new  and  authentic  sources,  especially  from  the 
archives  of  Eisenstadt  and  Forehtenstein,  of 
which  two  volumes  have  appeared  (Leipzig, 
Breitkopf  k H artel,  1875  and  1882).  The  third 
volume  of  Herr  C.  F.  Pohl’s  biography,  left 
unfinished  at  the  author’s  death,  has  been  for 
many  years  in  process  of  completion  by  Herr 
Maudyczewski.  o. 

HAYES,  Catharine,  distinguished  soprano 
[born  at  Limerick,  on  Oct.  25,  1825  ; brought 
outby  Bishop  Knox  of  Limerick,  who  inaugurated 
a subscription  list  which  sufficed  to  jniy  for  her 
tuition  in  Dublin,  under  Antonio  Sapio,  from 
1839  to  1842.  On  Jan.  12,  1841,  she  sang 
at  a concert  given  by  J.  P.  Knight,  in  Dublin, 
the  party  consisting  of  Lis/t,  Richardson  the 
flautist,  Miss  Steele,  Miss  Bassauo,  and  John 
Parry,  under  the  direction  of  Lavcuu  and  J.  A. 
Wade.  Liszt  warmly  encouraged  Miss  Hayes, 
and  she  was  also  urged  to  adopt  the  profession 
of  a vocalist  bv  Louis  Labia c he.  In  Oct.  1842, 
she  proceeded  to  Paris,  having  a letter  of  intro- 
duction to  her  townsman,  George  A.  Osborne, 
who  placed  her  under  Garcia.  She  then  went 
to  Milan,  and  finished  her  studies  under  Ronconi, 
making  her  debut  at  Marseilles  in  * Puritani,' 
on  May  10,  1845.  After  a three  months’  stay  at 
Marseilles,  she  returned  to  Milan  and  got  an 

1 Written  it  Vlcnu*  bet«v«n  Uaydn  t t»u  vltJta  U*  KugUad. 


engagement  at  La  Scab,  making  a tremendous 
sensation  by  her  appearance  in  ' Linda  di 
Chamouni.’  After  a successful  tour  at  Vienna, 
Venice,  Bergamo,  Florcuce,  and  Genoa,  she  made 
herfirst  appearance  in  London,  on  April  10, 1 849, 
in  ‘Linda.’  w.  h.  g.  f.]  After  a short  period 
of  fair  success  here,  during  which  she  also  sang 
in  4 Lucia,’  ‘ Sonnambula,’  and  the  ‘Prophete’ 
(Bertha) — and  of  much  greater  eclat  in  Ireland, 
where  site  sang  Irish  songs  amid  vast  applause 
— she  left  Europe*  for  America,  India,  Australia, 
and  Polynesia.  In  1857  she  returned  with  a 
fortune,  and  married  Mr.  W.  A.  Busluiell,  but  was 
known  by  her  maiden  name  till  her  death,  which 
took  place  at  Roccoles,  Sydenham,  August  11, 
1861.  Her  voice  was  beautiful,  but  she  was 
an  imperfect  musician,  and  did  not  study.  In 
society  and  domestic  life  she  was  greatly  beloved 
and  esteemed,  and  on  her  departure  for  abroad 
Thackeray  wished  her  farewell  in  his  Irish 
Sketch-book.  G. 

HAYES,  Philip,  Mus.D.,  second  son  of  I)r. 
William  Hayes,  born  iu  April  1738  ; received  his 
musical  education  pritieijially  from  his  father ; 
graduated  Mus.B.  at  Oxford,  May  18,  1763  ; on 
Nov.  30,  176 7,  was  appointed  a Gentleman  of  the 
Chapel  Royal.  Iu  1776,  on  the  resignation  of 
Richard  Church,  he  was  chosen  to  succeed  him 
as  organist  of  New  College,  Oxford,  and  on  the 
death  of  his  father  in  the  following  year  obtained 
hisappointmentsof  organist  of  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford,  and  Professor  of  Music  in  the  University. 
He  proceeded  Doctor  of  Music,  Nov.  0,  1777. 
On  the  death  of  Thomas  Norris  in  1790  he  was 
appointed  organist  of  St,  John’s  College,  Oxford. 
Dr.  Hayes  coni}>osed  several  anthems,  eight  of 
which  he  published  in  a volume  ; 4 Prophecy,’ 
an  oratorio,  performed  at  the  Commemoration  at 
Oxford,  1781  ; Ode  for  St.  Cecilia’s  Day,  4 Begin 
the  Song  ’ (written  by  John  Oldham  and  origin- 
ally set  by  Dr.  Blow,  1684);  and  ‘Telcmaclius,’  a 
mas* | ue.  He  was  v*  li  tor  of  Ha rmon  in  lVieca m ica, 
a collection  of  the  music  sung  at  the  Meeting 
of  Wykehamists  in  London,  and  of  some  MS. 
Memoirs  of  the  Dukeof  Gloucester  (son  of  Princess 
Anne  of  Denmark),  commenced  by  Jenkin  Lewis, 
one  of  bis  attendants,  and  completed  by  the 
editor.  I)r.  P.  Hayes,  who  was  one  of  the  largest 
men  in  England,  died  March  19,  1797,  and  was 
buried  in  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral.  w.  H.  ll. 

HAYES,  William,  Mus.D.,  was  bom  at 
Hanbury,  Worcestershire,  in  Dec.  1700,  l»ap- 
tized  in  St  John’s  Church,  Gloucester,  on  Jan. 
25,  1708,  and  became  a chorister  of  the  cathedral 
there  under  William  Hine.  He  was  articled  to 
Hine,  and  soon  lx*eame  distinguished  as  au 
organist.  After  the  expiration  of  his  articles  iu 
1729  he  obtained  the  appointment  of  organist 
at  St.  Mary's  Church,  Shrewsbury.  In  1731  he 
became  organist  of  Worcester  Cathedral,  which 
lie  resigned  in  1734  (after  conducting  the 
Worcester  Festival  of  that  year)  on  being  ap- 
pointed organist  and  master  of  the  choristers  at 
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Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  He  graduated  at 
Oxford  as  Mus.  B.  July  8,  1735.  Ou  Jan.  14, 
1742,  lie  succeeded  Richard  Goodsou  as  Professor 
of  Music  in  the  University.  On  the  opening  of 
the  Radclitto  Library  Hayes  directed  the  jier* 
formance,  and  was  on  that  occasion  created 
Doctor  of  Music,  April  14,  1749.  In  1763  Dr. 
Hayes  became  a coiu]>etitor  for  the  prizes  then 
first  ottered  by  the  Catch  Club,  and  obtained 
three  for  his  canons,  ‘Alleluja’  and  ‘Miserere 
nobis,’  and  his  glee,  ‘ Melting  airs  soft  joys  in- 
spire.’ He  conducted  the  music  at  the  Gloucester 
Festival  in  1757,  1760,  and  1763.  His  com- 
posi lions  comprise  4 Twelve  Ariettes  or  Ballads 
and  Two  Cantatas,’  1735;  4 Collins's  Ode  on  the 
Passions  ’ ; * Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music  con- 
taining, I.  The  Overture  and  Songs  in  the  Masque 
of  Circe  ; II.  A Sonata  or  Trio,  and  Hallads, 
Airs,  and  Cantatas ; III.  An  Ode,  being  part  of 
an  Exercise  performed  for  a Bachelor’s  Degree  in 
Music,’  1742  ; ‘Catches,  Glees,  and  Canons'; 

4 Cathedral  Music  ’ (Services  and  Anthems  edited 
by  his  son  Philip  Hayes),  1795  ; 4 Instrumental 
Accompaniments  to  the  Old  Hundredth  Psalm, 
for  the  Sons  of  the  Clergy  ' ; and  ‘ Sixteen  Psalms 
from  Merrick’s  Version.’  He  was  author  of 
Remarks  on  Mr.  A vi son's  Essay  on  Musical 
Expression , 1762.  He  died  at  Oxford,  July  27, 
1777,  and  was  buried  in  the  Churchyard  of  St. 
Peter  in  the  East.  [His  portrait,  by  F.  Cornish, 
is  in  the  Music  School  at  Oxford.] 

William  Hayes,  jun.,  third  son  of  the  above, 
was  bom  in  1741,  and  on  Juno  27,  1749,  was 
admitted  a chorister  of  Magdalen  College.  He 
resigned  in  1751.  He  matriculated  from  Mag- 
dalen Hall,  July  16,  1757,  graduated  as  B.  A. 
April  7,  1761,  M.A.  Jan.  15,  1764,  was  admitted 
a clerk  of  Magdalen  College,  July  6,  1764,  and 
resigned  in  1765  on  obtaining  a minor  canonry 
in  Worcester  Cathedral.  On  Jan.  14,  1766,  ho 
was  appointed  minor  canon  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathe- 
dral, and  made  ‘junior  cardinal  ’ in  1783.  He 
was  also  Vicar  of  Tillingham,  Essex.  He  died 
Oct.  22,  1790.  In  May  1765  he  contributed  to  | 
the  ( rcntlcmans  Magazine  a paper  entitled, 

* Rules  necessary  to  be  observed  by  ull  Cathedral 
Singers  in  this  Kingdom.’  w.  H.  H.  Correc- 
tions, etc.,  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Cummings,  Mr.  J.  F.  K. 
Stainer,  and  from  llrxt.  Mus.  Biog. 

HAYM,  Nicolo  Francesco,  bom  about  1679 
at  Rome,  of  Germau  parents,  came  to  England 
in  1704.  A little  later,  he  engaged  with  Clayton 
and  Dieupart  in  an  attempt  to  establish  Italian 
opera  in  London  ; and  played  the  princifial 
violoncello  in  Clayton’s  ‘ Arsinoe.’  ‘Camilla’ 
(adapted  from  Buononcini,  to  a libretto  by  Owen 
MacSwiney)  was  Haym’s  first  oj»era,  produced 
at  Drury  Lane,  April  30,  1706.  His  next  per- 
formances were  the  alteration  of  Buononcini’s 

* Thomyris  ’ for  the  stage,  and  the  arrangement 
of  ‘Pyrrhus  and  Demetrius’  [see  Nicolini], 
which,  in  his  copy  of  his  agreement  (in  the 
writers  possession),  he  calls  ‘my opera,’  though 


in  reality  composed  by  A.  Scarlatti.1  For  the 
latter  he  received  £300  from  Rich,  while  he  was 
, paid  regularly  for  playing  in  the  orchestra,  and 
bargained  for  a aejiarate  agreement  for  every  new 
o}iera  he  should  arrange  or  import.  The  priucii»al 
parts  in  4 Pyrrhus  and  Demetrius’  w’ere  sung  by 
some  of  the  jjorformers  in  Italian,  ami  by  the  rest 
in  English  ; but  this  absurd  manner  of  repre- 
senting a drama  was  not  peculiar  to  England. 
These  ojieras  continued  to  run  from  1709  to  1711, 
and  in  the  latter  year  his  4 Etearco  ’ was  pro- 
duced ; but  the  arrival  of  Haudel  seems  to  have 
put  Haym  to  flight.  In  Nos.  258  and  278  of  the 
Spectator , for  Dec.  26, 1711,  and  Jan.  18,  1712, 
are  two  letters,  signed  by  Clayton,  Haym,  and 
Dieuj»art,  in  which  they  protest  against  the  new 
style  of  music,  and  solicit  patronage  for  their 
concerts  at  Clayton’s  house  in  York  Buildings. 
Haym  was  ready,  however,  to  take  either  side,  ami 
in  171  She  reappears  as  the  author  of  the  libretto 
of  Handel’s  ‘ Teseo,’  a position  which  he  tilled 
again  in  ‘Radamisto,’  ‘Ottone,’  ‘Flavio,’  ‘Giulio 
Cesare,’  ‘Tamcrlano,’  ‘Rodelinda,’  ‘Siroe,’ 
‘Toloineo,’  etc.,  for  Handel  ; ‘Coriolano,’  and 
4 Vespasiano,’  for  Ariosti ; and  ‘Calfurnia’  and 
4 Astiunatte,’  for  Buononcini.  He  seems  to  have 
been  nomore  particular  about  claiming  the  words 
than  the  music  of  others  ; for  he  claims  the  book 
of  ‘Siroe,’  though  it  is  the  work  of  Metastasio 
(see  Buniey,  iv.  329).  His  merit  as  a musician, 
however,  entitled  him  to  better  encouragement 
than  he  received  ; ho  published  two  sets  of 
Sonatas  for  two  violins  and  a bass,  which  show 
him  to  have  been  an  able  master,  and  his  talent 
for  dramatic  music  may  be  appreciated  from  an 
air  printed  by  Sir  J.  Hawkins  in  his  History 
(chap.  174).  [An  anthem,  4 The  Lord  is  King,’ 
and  a 4 Dixit  Dominus  ’ are  in  MS.  in  the  Fits- 
william  Museum  at  Cambridge.  The  former  is 
certainly,  the  latter  probably,  by  him.] 

Haym  was  a connoisseur  of  medals.  He  pub- 
lished 4 II  Tesoro  dell©  Medaglie  antiche,’  two 
vols.  Italian  and  English,  4to,  1719-20.  He  also 
wrote  4 Me  rope  ’ and  4 Demodic©,’  two  tragedies  ; 
and  published  a tine  edition  of  the  4 Gierusalemme 
Liberata  ’ of  Tasso,  and  a 4 Notizia  dc’  Libri  rari 
Italiani  ’ (1726),  a useful  book.  Hawkins  tells 
us  (os  above)  that  he  also  had  the  intention  of 
printing  a History  of  Music  on  a large  scale,  the 
prospectus  of  which  lie  published  about  1729. 
He  had  written  it  in  Italian,  and  designed  to 
translate  it  into  English,  but  relinquished  tho 
scheme  for  want  of  support.  It  must  not  bo 
omitted,  that  we  ow  e to  the  jiencil  of  Haym  the 
only  known  portraits  of  our  great  early  English 
masters,  Tallis  and  Byrd,  engraved  by  G.  Vaitdor 
Oucht,  perhaps  for  the  projected  History  of  Music. 
The  two  {jortraits  are  on  one  plate,  of  which  only 
I one  impression  is  known  to  exist.  On  aban- 
| doning  the  musical  profession,  he  became  a col* 

; lector  of  pictures,  from  two  of  which  he  probably 

1 llaym  cotnpn**!  (nr  thfa.  It  U tiu.-,  k nr*  <>v«iture  and  mvcr] 
additional  Kjng".  whlcb  h*vr  cuhtiilctttde  uin  Jt. 
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copied  the  head*  of  Tallis  and  Byrd.  Fetis, 
incorrectly  as  usual,  puts  his  death  in  1720  ; he 
must  have  died  shortly  after  the  publication  of 
the  above-mentioned  prospectus,  for  he  is  men- 
tioned as  ‘ the  late  Mr.  Haym  ’ in  vol.  3 of  John 
Watt’s  Merry  Musician  [Nov.  1729].  J.  M. 

HAYNES,  Walter  dattjson,  was  born  at 
Kempsey,  near  Worcester,  Novemlier  21,  1859. 
He  l>eeame  a chorister  at  the  Priory  Church, 
Malvern,  where  he  frequently  acted  as  deputy 
for  his  uncle,  the  organist  of  the  church  and 
the  boy’s  tirst  instructor  in  music.  He  subse- 
quently studied  under  Mr.  Franklin  Taylor 
(pianoforte)  and  Prof.  Prout  (harmony)  in  | 
London;  but  in  1878  his  uncle  sent  him  to  the 
Conservatorium,  Leipzig,  his  professors  there 
being  I)r.  Carl  Keinecke  and  Dr.  S.  Jadassohn. 
His  career  at  Leipzig  was  very  brilliant,  and  he 
was  awarded  the  Mozart  Scholarship  as  being 
one  of  the  4 most  excellent  pupils  in  the  Con- 
servatorium.  ’ He  composed,  during  his  pupilage, 
a symphony  (in  B Hat),  a concert- overture,  a 
pianoforte  trio,  a sonata  for  pianoforte  and 
violin,  a prelude  and  fugue  for  two  pianofortes 
(published),  and  an  organ  sonata  in  1)  minor 
(also  published). 

After  a residence  of  six  months  near  Boulogne 
— when  he  occasionally  played  the  organ  in  the 
cathedral — Mr.  Haynes  settled  in  London  and 
obtained  the  organ  is  tsh  ip  of  St.  Philip’s  Church, 
Sydenham  in  1884.  This  post  he  exchanged  in 
1891  for  the  Chajiel  Koval,  Savoy,  lieing  or- 
ganist there  till  his  death,  which  took  place  in 
London,  Feb.  4,  1900.  For  some  time  he  was 
director  of  music  at  the  Borough  Polytechnic, 
and  in  1890  was  appointed  a professor  of  har- 
mony and  composition  at  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Music. 

In  addition  to  the  works  above  named  Mr. 
Haynes  composed  two  cantatas  for  female  voices 
— 4 Fairies’  Isle  ’ and  ‘ A Sea  Dream  ' ; an  Idyll 
for  violin  and  orchestra  ; twelve  sketches  for 
violin  with  pianoforte  accom]«niment  ; organ 
pieces ; church  music ; a book  of  charming 
* Elizabethan  Lyrics,’  etc.  His  compositions 
prove  him  to  have  been  an  artist  of  at  isolute 
refinement  in  the  exercise  of  a melodic  gift 
and  skilful  musicianship.  His  early  death,  in 
his  forty-first  year,  cut  short  a career  of  great 
promise.  F.  o.  e. 

II EAD- VOICE — in  contradistinction  tochest- 
voice.  This  terra  is  applied  indifferently  to 
the  second  or  third  register,  but  is  more  strictly 
appropriate  to  the  second.  Its  range  is  absolutely 
indefinable,  seeing  that  many  or  most  of  the 
notes  naturally  pn>dticed  * from  the  chest  * may 
also  be  produced  ‘ from  the  head  ’ ; or,  in  other 
words,  that  the  different  ‘ registers  ’ of  every 
voice  may  be  made  to  cross  each  other.  [See 
Chest-voice,  Falsetto,  Singing.]  j.  h. 

HEAP,  Charles  Swinxerton,  was  born  at 
Birmingham,  April  10,  1847,  and  educated  at 
the  Grammar  School  of  that  town.  Displaying 


at  a very  early  age  an  aptitude  for  music,  he 
sang  in  public  as  a child,  and  at  the  Birming- 
ham Festival  of  1858  os  a soprano.  On  leav- 
ing school  he  was  articled  to  Dr.  Monk  at  York, 
where  he  remained  for  two  years.  In  1 865  he 
gained  the  Mendelssohn  Scholarship,  and  was 
sent  to  Leipzig  for  two  and  a half  years,  study- 
ing under  Moscheles,  Hauptmann,  E.  F.  Richter, 
and  Keinecke.  On  his  return  he  became  a pupil 
of  W.  T.  Best  at  Liverj>ool,  and  from  1S68  de- 
voted himself  to  professional  duties  in  Birming- 
ham, at  the  classical  concerts  of  which  town  he 
constantly  ap|ieared  as  a pianist,  and  in  which 
district  he  was  widely  know  n as  a conductor. 
In  1870  he  wrote  an  exercise  for  the  Cambridge 
degree  of  Mus.  B.,  which  produced  so  favour- 
able an  impression  upon  the  Professor  of  Music 
(Sir  VV.  Sterndule  Bennett)  that  he  offered  to 
accept  the  work  (the  first  }>art  of  an  oratorio 
‘The  Captivity')  as  an  exercise  for  the  Mus.D. 
degree.  Mr.  Swinnerton  Heap  accordingly  set 
the  3rd  Psalm  for  the  Mus.  B.  exercise,  in  1871, 
and  in  the  following  year  proceeded  to  the 
degree  of  Mus.  I).  [He  conducted  the  Birming- 
ham Philharmonic  Union  from  1870  till  its 
dissolution  in  1886  ; he  became  conductor  of 
the  Wolverhampton  Festival  Choral  Society,  ami 
conducted  the  festivals  held  there  in  1883  and 
1886.  He  conducted  the  North  Staffordshire 
Festival  at  Hanley  from  the  foundation  of 
the  festival  in  1888  until  1899.  In  1895  he 
became  conductor  of  the  Birmingham  Festival 
Choral  Society,  and  chorus- master  for  the 
Birmingham  Festival  in  1897.  He  was  an 
examiner  for  the  musical  degrees  at  Cambridge 
in  1884.]  His  princi)>al  works  area  pianoforte 
trio  (performed  at  Leipzig),  a sonata  for  clarinet 
and  piano  (1879),  a quintet  for  pianoforte  and 
wind  instruments  (1882),  tw'o  overtures  (one 
produced  at  the  Birmingham  Festival  of  1879 
and  afterwards  played  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
Concerts),  a ‘ Salvum  fac  Regem  ’ (informed  at 
Iaupzig),  cantatas  4 The  Voice  of  Spring  ’ (Liver- 
I>ool  Philharmonic  Society,  1882),  ‘The  Maid 
of  Astolat  ’ (Wolverhampton,  1886),  4 Fair 

Rosamond  (Hanley,  1890),  and  numerous 
anthems,  songs,  and  organ  pieces.  He  died  at 
Birmingham,  June  11,  1900.  w.  ».  s.  ; 
addition  from  Jiril,  Mus.  Moy. 

HEATHER,  William.  See  Heytiif.u. 

HEBENSTREIT,  Pantaleon,  bom  at  Eisle- 
ben  in  1667,  w’as  at  first  a dancing-master  and 
violinist  in  Leipzig,  but  alxrat  1697  lie  liecaine 
celebrated  for  his  performances  on  the  dulcimer, 
an  instrument  which  he  greatly  enlarged,  and 
| on  which  his  performance  in  Paris  in  1705 
rousts!  such  attention  that  Louis  XI V.  suggested 
his  calling  the  new  instrument  by  his  own  name 
of  ‘Pantaleon.’  In  1714  he  was  api*>iiited 
4 pantaleonist  ’ in  the  court  band  at  Dresden. 
In  Mattheson’s  Critica  Mturica,  for  Dec.  8, 
1717,  is  a letter  from  Kuhnau,  extolling  the 
projierties  of  what  is  called  the  4 Pantalconisches 
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Cimbel.'  It  seems  to  have  allowed  great  variety 
and  contrast  of  tone,  and  Schroeter,  the  German 
who  claimed  to  have  invented  the  pianoforte, 
stated  that  the  idea  originated  with  the  Pan- 
taleon.  (See  also  Dulcimer,  Pianoforte, 
Sum  roster.) 

Various  official  appointments  were  bestowed 
on  Hebenstreit,  but  he  seems  to  have  given  up 
the  pantaleon  in  favour  of  his  pupil  Richter. 
His  compositions  obtained  commendation  from 
Telemann  ; all  that  are  now  extant  are  a series 
of  overtures  for  {lautalcou  and  other  instruments, 
in  the  Darmstadt  library.  Hebenstreit  died  at 
Dresden,  Nov.  16, 1750.  (< ’juellen-Lexikon .)  m. 

HEBRIDES.  ‘ Die  Hebriden 9 is  one  of  the 
names  of  Mendelssohn's  second  Concert  Overture 
(in  B minor,  op.  26),  the  others  being  ‘ Pingals 
Hdhle ’ and  * Die  einsainc  liutel.  ’ He  and  Klinge- 
maim  were  at  StafTa  on  August  7,  1829  ; and 
the  next  letter  to  his  family  is  dated  ‘Auf  einer 
Hebride,’  and  contains  the  first  twenty  bars  of 
the  overture.  (See  facsimile  in  Die  Familie  Men  ■ 
delssohn,  i.  257.)  It  is  said  that  when  he  re- 
turned to  Berlin  and  was  asked  by  his  sisters 
what  he  had  seen,  he  went  to  the  piano  and 
played  the  opening  of  the  overture,  as  much  us 
to  say  ‘That  is  what  I have  seen.’  He  began  it 
seriously  at  Rome  in  the  winter  of  1830  (see 
the  Reisebriefe),  and  the  first  score  is  dated 

* Rome,  Dec.  16,  1830,’  and  entitled  ‘Die  ©in- 
same  Insel.’  This  MS.  is  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  Felix  Moschelea.  It  was  played  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  on  Oct.  14,1871.  A second  score 
is  dated  'London,  June  20,  1832,’  and  entitled 

* The  Hebrides’ ; it  is  in  possession  of  the  family 
of  Sir  W.  Stem  dale  Bennett.  A comparison 
between  the  two  was  attempted  in  the  Crystal 
Palace  programme-book  of  the  above  date.  The 
differences  are  very  great,  and  are  chiefly  in 
the  middle  portion  or  working  out  (see  letter, 
Jan.  12, 1 832).  The  printed  score  (Breitkopf s), 
an  8vo  (published  Easter,  1834),  is  entitled 

* Fingals  Hbhle.’  The  parts  are  headed  ‘ He- 
brides,’ and  do  not  agree  with  the  score  (see 
liars  7 and  87). 

The  overture  was  first  played  by  the  Philhar- 
monic Society,  May  14,  1832.  o. 

HECHT,  Eduard,  born  at  Diirkheim  in 
Haardt,  Nov.  28,  1832.  He  was  trained  at 
Frankfort  by  his  father,  a respected  musician, 
then  by  Jacob  Rnscnhain,  Christian  Hauff,  and 
Messer.  In  1854  he  came  to  England  and  settled 
in  Manchester,  where  he  remained  until  his 
death.  From  a very  early  date  in  the  history 
of  Halle's  Concerts,  Hecht  was  associated  with 
him  as  his  chorus  - master  and  sub -conductor. 
But  in  addition  to  this  he  was  conductor  of  the 
Manchester  Liedertafel  from  1859  to  1878  ; 
from  I860  conductor  of  the  St  Cecilia  Choral 
Society  ; and  from  1879  conductor  of  the  Stret- 
ford Choral  Society.  In  1875  lie  was  ap- 
pointed Lecturer  on  Harmony  and  Composition 
at  Owens  College  ; and  was  also  Examiner  in 


! Music  to  the  High  Schools  for  Girls  at  Man- 
chester and  Leeds.  In  addition  to  these  many 
i and  varied  posts  Hecht  had  a large  private 
practice  as  teacher  of  the  piano.  These  constant 
labours,  however,  did  not  exhaust  his  eager 
spirit,  or  deaden  his  power  of  original  composi- 
tion. Besides  a symphony  played  at  Halle's 
Concerts  ; a chorus,  ‘ The  Charge  of  the  Light 
Brigade,'  well  known  to  amateurs  ; * Eric  the 
Dane,’  a cantata  ; another  chorus  with  orchestra, 

* O,  may  I join  the  choir  invisible ' — all  great 
favourites  with  choral  societies — Hecht's  works 
exteud  through  a long  list  of  pianoforte  pieces, 
songs,  part-songs,  trios,  two  string  quartets, 
marches  for  military  band,  etc.,  closing  with 
op.  28. 

He  died  very  suddenly  at  his  home  on  March 
7,  1887.  He  was  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him 
for  his  enthusiasm  and  energy,  his  pleasant  dis- 
position, and  his  sincere  and  single  mind.  o. 

HECK,  John*  Caspar,  a German  by  birth, 
came  to  London  and  published  A Complete  System 
of  Harmony  ; or  a Regular  and  Easy  Method  to 
attain  a Fundamental  Knowledge  and  Practice  of 
Thoroughbass , 1768  ; The  Art  of  Playing  the 
Ha  rpsichord,  1788;  The  A rt  of  Playing  Thorough  - 
bass  with  Correctness,  according  to  the  true  Prin- 
ciplesof  Composition,  1793  ; The  Art  of  Fingering , 
1770.  w.  H.  c. 

HECKELPHONE.  See  Oboe. 

HECK  MANN,  Georu  Julius  Robert,  bom 
at  Mannheim,  Nov.  3,  1848,  was  a pupil  of  the 
Leipzig Conservatorium  under  David  in  1865-67, 
Concert  - meister  of  the  ‘Euterpe’  at  Leipzig 
1867-70,  and  in  the  same  capacity  at  Cologne 
in  1872-75.  Then  he  formed  the  famous 

* Heckmanu  Quartet  * with  Herren  Forberg, 

Allekotte,  and  Bellmann,  an  organisation  which 
had  remarkable  success  wherever  it  was  heard. 
They  appeared  first  in  England  at  the  Prince's 
Hall  in  the  spring  of  1885,  and  were  warmly 
appreciated.  In  1886  they  gave  a series  of 
daily  concerts  in  Steinway  Hall,  and  paid  re- 
gular visits  to  England  until  1888.  They  were 
the  first  players  to  reveal  to  the  Loudon  public 
the  qualities  that^arise  from  constant  association, 
the  iieauty,  in  fact,  of  perfect  ensemble  as  dis- 
tinguished from  phenomenal  individual  attain- 
ment. Among  other  things,  their  playing  of 
Beethoven's  great  fugue,  op.  133,  in  Dec  1887 
was  memorable.  In  1881  Hccknmnn  resumed 
his  |>ost  at  Cologne  for  a short  time,  appearing 
as  a solo  violinist  in  England  in  1889,  and  in 
1891  he  undertook  the  duties  of  conccrt-meistcr 
at  the  Stadttheater  of  Bremen  ; he  never  entered 
upon  them,  for  he  died  while  on  a concert- tour, 
at  Glasgow,  Nov.  29,  1891.  M. 

HEDGELAND,  William,  established  an 
organ  factory  in  London  in  1851.  Amongst 
his  instruments  are  those  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen, 
Paddington  ; Holy  Cross,  St.  Helen’s.  Lanca- 
shire ; and  St.  Thomas,  Portman  Square, 
London.  V.  de  p, 
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HEERMANN,  Hugo,  violinist,  was  born 
March  3,  1844,  at  Heilbronn,  on  the  Xockar. 
When  a boy  of  ten,  was  introduced  by  Rossini 
to  Fetis,  then  director  of  the  Brussels  Conserva- 
toire, in  which  institution  he  studied  the  violin 
under  J.  Meerts,  and  won  a first  prize  at  the 
end  of  three  years.  In  1885  he  was  appointed 
leafier  of  the  Museum  Concerts  at  Frankfort, 
and  in  1878  undertook  the  poet  of  professor  of 
the  violin  in  the  Hoch  Conuervatorium  of  that 
city,  which  has  been  the  principal  scene  of  his 
activities  since.  Founded  with  H.  Xarct- 
Kbning,  Welcker,  and  Hugo  Becker,  the 1 Frank- 
fort Quartet,'  which  enjoys  an  excellent  reputa- 
tion on  the  Continent.  Has  travelled  much  in 
Germany,  France,  and  England,  and  largely 
helped  to  popularise  Brahms's  violin  concerto, 
which  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  take  up.  The 
extreme  neatness  and  correctness  of  his  playing 
are  its  priiicqial  features,  but  it  is  sometimes 
thought  to  be  a little  dry.  w.  w.  c. 

HEIDEGGER,  John  Jamkr,  by  birth  a 
Fleming,  as  it  is  supposed,  arrived  in  England 
in  necessitous  circumstances  in  1707.  Swiny 
was  still  sole  manager  of  the  Opera-house,  but 
Heidegger  was  probably  the  person  (‘  tho* 
musick  is  only  his  diversion  ')to  whom  Motteux 
alluded  in  his  Preface  to  ‘Thotnyris,'  as  the 
selector  of  the  songs  in  that  opera.  In  1708 
he  undertook  the  management,  and  held  it  until 
the  end  of  the  season  of  1734  with  varying  suc- 
cess ; but  ended  by  acquiring  a large  fortune. 
He  had  the  address  to  procure  a subscription 
which  enabled  him  to  put  ‘ Thomyris ' on  the 
stage,  and  by  this  alone  he  gained  500  guineas. 
He  introduced  Ridotti  and  masquerades  at  the 
Opera ; and,  in  allusion  to  this,  Dr.  Arbuthnot 
inscribed  to  him  a poem,  * The  Masquerade,’  in 
which  he  is  more  severe  on  his  ugliness  than  on 
his  more  voluntary  vices.  Pope  describes  him 
as — 

with  less  reailinR  than  makes  felons  ‘scape. 

Less  human  genius  than  God  gives  an  ape; 

and  commemorates  his  personal  charms  in  the 
lines — 

And  lo  ! her  binl  (a  monster  of  a fowlX 

Something  betwixt  nn  Heideggre  and  owl. 

{Dunriad,  bk.  i.) 

and  a little  print,  below  which  are  the  words 
* — Risum  tencatis  amici  ? ’ translates  his  words 
into  a caricature,  representing  a chimera  with 
the  head  of  Heidegger.  His  face  is  preserved 
also  in  a rare  etching  by  Worlidge,  and  in  a 
capital  mezzotint  by  Faber  (1749)  after  Von  loo. 
Lord  Chesterfield,  on  one  occasion,  wagered 
that  Heidegger  was  tho  ugliest  person  in  the 
town  ; but  a hideous  old  woman  was.  after 
some  trouble,  discovered,  who  was  admitted  to 
be  even  uglier  than  Heidegger.  As  the  latter 
was  pluming  himself  on  his  victory,  Lord  Chester- 
field insisted  on  his  putting  on  the  old  woman's 
bonnet,  when  the  tables  were  turned,  and  Lord 


Chesterfield  was  unanimously  declared  the  winner 
amid  thunders  of  applause. 

Heidegger  was  commonly  called  the  ‘Swiss 
Count,'  under  which  name  he  is  alluded  to  in 
A Qrii&eal  Discourse  on  Operas  amt  Murick  in 
England,  appended  to  the  Comparison  between 
the  French  and  Italian  Musick  and  Operas  of 
the  AbW  Raguenet,  and  in  Hughes’s  Vision  of 
Charon  or  the  Ferry-boat. 

The  libretto  of  Handel's  ‘Amadigi’  (1716) 
is  signed  by  Heidegger  as  author.  In  1 729  they 
entered  into  operatic  partnership  at  the  Hay- 
market  Theatre  for  three  years,  but  the  agree- 
ment lasted  till  1734.  In  1737  Heidegger 
resumed  the  management,  which  the  uobility 
had  abandoned,  in  consequence  of  Farinclli’s 
detention  at  Madrid  ; but  the  season  was  cala- 
mitous. Previous  to  closing  the  theatTe,  he 
advertised  for  a new  subscription  (May  24, 
1738);  but  a second  advertisement  (July  25), 
announced  that  tho  project  of  another  season 
was  relinquished,  and  after  that  we  hear  no  more 
of  Heidegger.  j.  m. 

HEIGHINGTON,  Musgravr,  Mus.D„  born 
1680,  son  of  Ambrose  Heighington,  of  White 
Hurwortli  Durham,  and  grandson  of  Sir  Edward 
Musgrave,  of  Hay  ton  Castle,  Cumberland,  Bart., 
embraced  tho  profession  of  music  and  in  1738 
was  organist  at  Yarmouth.  On  August  12, 
1738,  he  was  admitted  a member  of  the  Gentle- 
men's Society  at  Sliding,  a literary  and  anti- 
quarian body  corresponding  with  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries.  In  1739,  being  then  organist  at 
Leicester, foe  produced  at  the  Society ’t anniversary 
an  ode  composed  by  him  for  the  occasion.  He 
composed  the  vocal  music  in  ‘The  Enchanter, 
or,  Harlequin  Merlin,’  a pantomime  published 
in  Dublin,  together  with  tho  instrumental 
music,  a circumstance  which,  coupled  with  the 
facts  of  his  wife  being  an  Irish  lady  and  liis  son 
bom  in  Dublin,  leads  to  the  inference  that  he  at 
some  time  pursued  liis  profession  in  that  city. 
He  also  composed  ‘Six  Select  Odes,’  and  some 
minor  pieces.  Ho  is  said  to  have  obtained  his 
degree  at  Oxford,  but  his  name  is  not  to  l»c  found 
in  the  records  there,  nor  in  the  catalogues  of 
graduates  at  Cambridge;  or  Dublin.  He  died  at 
Dundee  about  1774.  w.  H.  II. 

HEIL  DIR  IM  SIEGERKRANZ.  A German 
national  song,  written  by  Heinrich  Harries,  a 
Holstein  clergyman,  for  the  birthdayof  Christian 
VI I.  of  Denmark. and  published  in  the  Flensburger 
IVochenblalt  of  Jan.  27,  1790,  ‘to  the  melody 
of  the  English  God  save  great  George  the  King/ 
It  was  originally  in  eight  stanzas,  hut  was  re- 
duced to  five  and  otherwise  slightly  modified 
for  Prussian  use  by  B.  G.  Schumacher,  and  in 
this  form  appeared  as  a * Berliner  Volkslied  ’ in 
the  Sjtencrsche  Zeitung  of  Dec.  1 7,  1 793. 1 (See 
God  save  the  King.)  The  first  stanza  of  the 
hymn  in  its  present  form  is  as  follows : — 

1 From  nn  trtkli  by  W.  Tupjwrt  In  th**  J#» uiknlltrk**  It ’rx-hrnbi «tt 
for  August  51.  1ST*.  Hw,  ton.  * mrtoa*  punpblrt  * Ith  fa.-*)  mi  lea, 
Ytrantrhaulifhunj,  »U.,  by  Dr  Ochmjum  {Berlin.  IRVl. 
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Heil  Dir  im  Siejjerkmnz, 

Herrscher  den  Vaterland's, 

Heil  Kdnlg  Dir ! 

Ffibl  in  d«i  Thrones  (ilanz, 

Die  hohe  Wonne  ganz, 

Liebliiig  ties  Volks  ru  sein. 

Hen  Konig  Dfr ! 

HEIMCHEX  AM  HERD,  DAS.  Opera  in 
three  acta,  libretto  by  A.  M.  Willner  (founded 
on  Dickens's  Cricket  on  the  /{earth),  music  by 
Carl  Goldmark.  Produced  at  Vienna,  March 
21,  1896  ; in  English  at  the  Brixton  Theatre, 
Nov.  22,  1900, 

HEIMKEHR  AUS  DER  FREMDE  (‘Son 
and  Stranger  ’).  Ojieretta  by  Mendelssohn 
written  to  words  by  Klingeinann,  and  composed 
in  London  between  Sept.  10  and  Oct.  4,  1829, 
for  the  silver  wedding  of  Mendelssohn's  j>arents 
on  the  following  Dec.  26.  The  |>arts  were  cast 
as  follows: — Lisbcth,  Rebecka;  Kauz,  Devrient; 
Hermann,  Mantins  ; and  the  Mayor.  Hensel, 
for  whom  a part  was  written  all  on  one  note,  F — 
which,  however,  he  could  not  catch.  The  English 
version,  by  H.  F.  Chorley,  was  produced  at  the 
Haymarket  Theatre,  London,  July  7,  1851.  o. 

HEINEFETTER,  Sabina,  born  at  Mainz, 
August  19,  1 809  (Mendel  gives  her  date  as  1805, 
but  the  al>ove  is  prol»bly  correct),  in  early  life 
supported  her  younger  sisters  by  singing  and 
playing  the  harp.  In  1825  she  ap[>eared  as  a 
public  singer  at  Frankfort,  and  afterwards  at 
Cosset,  where  Spohr  interested  himself  in  her 
artistic  advancement.  She  subsequently  studied 
under  Tadolini  in  Paris,  where  she  apjteared  at 
the  Italiens  with  great  success.  From  this  time 
until  her  retirement  from  the  stage  in  1842, 
she  appeared  in  all  the  most  celebrated  contin- 
ental opera-houses.  Her  last  appearance  was  in 
Frankfort  in  1844.  In  1853  she  married  M. 
Marquct  of  Marseilles,  ami  died  Nov.  18,  1872. 
Her  sister. 

Cl  a it  a,  born  Feb.  17,1816,  was  for  se  veral  years 
engaged  at  Vienna,  under  the  name  of  Madame 
Stiickl-Heinefcttcr.  She  made  successful  ap|>ear- 
anres  in  Germany,  and  died  Feb.  23,  1857.  She 
and  her  elder  sister  died  insane.  A third  sister, 

Kathinka,  bom  1820,  appeared  with  great 
success  in  Paris  and  Brussels  from  1840  onwards. 
She  died  Deo.  20,  1858.  (Mendel  and  Riemann's 
Lerieons.)  M. 

HE1X1CHEX,  Johann  David,  born  in  the 
neighlKUirhood  of  Weissenfels,  April  17,  1683, 
was  a pupil  of  the  Thoinasschule  at  Leipzig, 
under  Schelle  and  Kuhnau  ; after  studying  law 
at  the  University  of  the  same  city,  he  practised 
as  an  advocate  at  Wcissenfels  for  a short  time. 
He  soon  returned  to  Leipzig,  and  composed 
several  operas,  undertaking  the  direction  of  the 
concerts  called  the  Collegium  mwticum.  He 
held  some  official  post  at  Zcitz  in  1710,  when 
he  begged  Duke  Moritz  Wilhelm  for  permission 
to  visit  foreign  countries  and  study  the  state  of 
music  in  Italy  and  elsewhere.  Al>out  the  same 
time  lie  must  have  been  engaged  upou  bis  best- 


known  work,  the  treatise,  Neu  erfundene  xnxd 
grundliclu  Anweisung,  a valuable  explanation 
of  thorough-bass;  it  was  published  in  1711  (a 
second  and  much  altered  edition  apj>eared  in 
1728  with  the  title  Dcr  Gencralbass  in  de- 
composition), and  in  the  same  year  (1711)  his 
wish  to  travel  was  gratified,  and  he  went  with 
a councillor  named  Buclita  to  Italy,  remaining 
in  Venice  long  enough  to  conqioso  and  bring 
out  two  o|»eras,  * Calfumia  ’ and  ‘ La  Passiono 
per  troppo  amore.'  He  went  to  Rome,  and 
entered  the  service  of  Prince  Leoftold  of  Aiihalt- 
Cothen,  afterwards  becoming  attached  to  the 
suite  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  who  ultimately 
appointed  him,  in  Jan.  1717,  ca|iellmeister  at 
Dresden,  where  his  duties  were  to  conduct  the 
opera  and  su|>eriutcnd  the  music  of  the  church. 
A quarrel  with  Senesino  about  1720  had  the  re- 
sult of  relieving  him  of  his  operatic  duties,  and 
he  remained  in  Dresden  until  his  death,  July  16, 
1729.  Various  collections  in  Dresden  contain 
in  all  about  fifteen  masses,  three  Requiems,  many 
motets,  133  miscellaneous  sacred  compositions, 
three  operas,  other  than  those  already  named, 
five  serenades  and  A number  of  vocal  solos  and 
duets.  (See  list  in  Quellcn-Lexikon.)  m. 

HE1XZE,  Gustav  Adolhi,  born  at  Leipzig, 
Oct.  1,  1820,  the  son  of  a clarinettist  in  the 
Gewandhaus  orchestra,  into  which  he  was  himself 
admitted,  in  the  same  capacity,  in  his  sixteenth 
year.  In  1840  Mendelssohn  gave  him  a year’s 
leave  of  absence  in  order  that  he  might  perfect 
himself  in  the  pianoforte  and  study  composition. 
In  1844  lie  was  appointed  second  cajielluieister 
at  the  theatre  at  Breslau,  where  in  1846  his  oi>era 
* Loreley  ’ was  produced  with  great  success.  This 
was  followed  by  * Die  Ruineti  you  Tharandt  ’ in 
1847,  which  also  obtained  much  success.  The 
books  of  both  were  by  his  wife,  lit  1850  he 
received  the  appointment  of  conductor  of  theGer- 
man  «>|*>ra  in  Amsterdam,  and  although  that  in- 
stitution was  not  of  long  duration  he  has  since 
remained  in  that  city.  Many  choral  societies, 
someof  a philanthropic  nature,  have  been  directed 
by  him,  and  thus  opportunities  were  given  for  the 
production  of  the  two  oratorios  ‘Die  Aufersteh- 
ung,' and  ‘ Sancta  Cecilia,’  in  1863  and  1870 
resjiectively.  The  list  of  his  works  includes, 
besides  the  above,  the  choral  works,  ‘ I V*r  Feen- 
schleier’  and  ‘Vineentiua  von  Paula,'  three 
masses,  cantatas,  three  concert  overtures,  and 
many  choral  compositions  of  shorter  extent,  as 
well  as  songs,  etc.  (Mendel's  Lcricon.)  >1. 

HELDENLEBEN,  EIX.  Tono-poem  for  full 
orchestra  by  Richard  Strauss,  op.  40  ; first  played 
in  March  1899,  at  a Museum  Concert  at 
] Frankfort,  and  in  London  at  the  Queen's  Hall, 
Dec.  6,  1902. 

HEL&NE.  Opera  in  one  act,  words  and 
music  by  Camille  Saint -Satins.  Produced  at 
Monte  Carlo,  Feb.  18,  1904  ; Covent  Garden, 
June  20,  1904  ; and  the  Opera  Comique  in  Paris, 

| Jan.  18,  1905. 
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HELLENDAAL,  Pieter,  a Dutch  violinist, 
pupil  of  Tartini,  who,  after  returning  from  Padua, 
published  several  compositions  at  Amsterdam, 
and  entered  the  University  in  1749.  He  after- 
wards settled  in  London,  where  in  1752  he 
obtained  a prize  at  the  Catch  Club.  His  works 
are  mainly  for  violin,  alone  and  in  combination  ; 
and  several  of  them  were  published  at  Cambridge, 
where  also  appeared  his  Collection  of  Psalms,  etc., 
about  1780.  [Quellen- Isexikon.] 

HELLER,  Stephen,  born  May  15,  1815,  at 
Pesth,  an  accomplished  pianist,  and  author  of  a 
large  number  of  pieces  for  his  instrument,  mostly 
on  a small  scale,  but  generally  elegant  in  form 
and  relined  in  diction.  For  many  years  he 
enjoyed  great  popularity  amongst  cultivated 
amateurs  in  France  and  England.  His  first 
publication  was  a set  of  Variations  in  1829,  and 
what  is  apparently  his  latest,  op.  157,  ‘Three 
Fcuillets  d’Album,’  about  1884.  Next  to  his 
numerous  Etudes  and  Preludes,  the  best  of  his 
publications  consist  of  several  series  of  moreeaux 
put  forth  under  quaint  titles,  such  as  ' Prome- 
nades d’un  Solitaire  ’ (taken  from  Rousseau's 
letters  on  Hotany),  4 Blumen-Frucht-und-Dornen 
Stiicke * (from  Jean  Paul),  ‘Dans  lea  Bois,’ 
‘Nuits  blanches,'  etc.  A * Saltarello ’ on  a 
phrase  from  Mendelssohn’s  Italian  symphony 
(op.  77),  five  Tarantellas  (opp.  53,  61,  85,  87), 
a Caprice  on  Schubert’s  * Forelle  ’ (known  as  La 
Trails ),  are  pieces  wherein  Heller  rings  the 
changes  on  his  stock  of  musical  material  with 
delicate  ingenuity,  and  exhibits  less  of  that 
wearisome  reiteration  of  some  short  phrase,  with- 
out either  development  or  attempt  at  attractive 
variety  in  treatment,  which  afterwards  grew 
into  a mannerism  with  him.  He  also  put  forth 
four  solo  sonatas 1 which  have  left  no  trace, 
and,  together  with  Ernst  the  violinist,  a set  of 
4 Pensecs  fugitives  ’ for  piano  and  violin,  which 
have  met  with  great  and  deserved  success 
amongst  dilettante  players. 

Having  studied  with  Antou  Halm  In  Vienna, 
and  appeared  in  puhlicat  Pesth  at  an  early  age,  he 
made  a tour  through  Germany,  and  settled  from 
1830  to  1833  at  Augsburg,  where  after  a pro- 
longed illness  he  found  ample  leisure  to  pursue 
his  studies.  From  1838  he  resided  in  Paris, 
rarely  playing  in  public,  but  much  esteemed  as 
a teacher  and  comjRJser.  He  came  to  England 
in  February  1850,  and  appeared  at  a concert  at 
the  Beethoven  Rooms,  on  May  15  of  that  year. 
He  stayed  until  August.  He  visited  England 
again  in  1862,  and  played  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
with  Halle  on  May  3 in  Mozart’s  Concerto  in 
E flat  for  two  Pianos.  He  died  in  Paris,  Jan. 
14,  1888.  His  life  and  works  are  the  subjects 
of  a monograph  by  H.  Barbedette,  translated 
into  English  by  Rev.  R.  Brown  Borthwick, 
1877.  e.  n. 

HELLINCK,  Joannes  Lupus,  was  a Flemish 

1 Opp, ».  «EV,  1 43.  « rev lew  of  the  flnt  of  tb«*r  by  H»hmu»nti 

In  hi*  liMm.  Mkrifle*.  ill.  JHfi. 


I composer  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  16th  century. 

| His  name  is  variously  given  as  Joannes  Lupus, 

I Lupus  Hellinck,  Joannes  Lupi,  and  sometimes 
Lupus  or  Lupi  simply.  Only  once,  in  a pub- 
lication of  1546,  is  the  full  name  given.  It 
was  for  some  time  uncertain  whether  Joannes 
Lupus  and  Joannes  Lupi  were  one  and  the 
| same  person,  but  the  identification  seems  now 
to  be  satisfactorily  established.  (See  Ambros, 
t lexhichlc , iii.  pp.  268-69,  and  Eitncr,  Biblio- 
graphic, and  Quellcn-Lexikon .)  There  is  still 
some  difficulty  in  reconciling  the  conflicting 
statements  as  to  the  apjiointments  which  lie 
held.  It  would  apiiear,  however,  to  be  sufli- 
ciently  made  out  that  he  was  for  a time  choir- 
master at  Cambrai,  and  afterwards  at  Bniges, 
and  that  he  died  in  1541.  In  a publication 
of  1545  there  is  a ‘ Deploration  de  Lupus,’  or 
Lament  on  his  death,  composed  by  Boston.  This 
has  been  reprinted  in  Maldeghem's  Trisor , 1876. 
The  only  work  which  contains  compositions  by 
Lupus  exclusively  is  a book  of  Motets,  Paris, 
1542.  His  other  works,  which  are  fairly 
numerous,  are  contained  in  the  large  collec- 
tions which  issued  from  the  French,  German, 
and  Venetian  presses  between  1530  and  1550. 
From  about  1530  to  1545  Lupus  would  apjiear 
to  have  held  the  same  position  in  general 
esteem  that  Clemeus  non  Papa  afterwards  held 
from  1545  to  1560.  The  very  fame  which  both 
enjoy ed  in  their  respective  periods  made  them 
all  the  more  forgotten  afterwards.  One  of  the 
choir- books  of  the  Sistino  Chapel,  written  be- 
tween 1530  and  1540,  contains  an  unpublished 
mass  by  Lupus  oti  a Flemish  song,  * Min  Vrien- 
dinne.’  Ten  of  his  masses  were  published,  and 
Eitner’s  (fuellcn- Ltxikon  enumerates  a few  more 
remaining  in  M8.  Of  the  masses  Ambros  s]>caks 
somewhat  disparagingly,  with  the  exception  of 
one  entitled  * Pan  is  quern  ego  dabo,’  which,  from 
the  boldness  of  its  themes,  he  describes  as  very 
remarkable  and  peculiar,  but  which  is  further 
distinguished  by  the  fact  that  Palestrina  did 
hot  disdain  to  borrow  the  themes  of  his  mass 
4 Panis  quern  ego  dabo  ’ from  the  motet  of 
Lupus  l»egi nning  with  these  words,  on  which 
no  doubt  Lupus's  own  mass  was  based.  The 
mass  4 lam  non  dicam  ’ Ambros  describes  as  a 
study  in  dissonances,  not  altogether  successful, 
but  otherwise  interesting.  To  the  motets,  on 
the  other  hand,  Ambros  gives  the  highest  praise. 
There  is  one,  more  especially,  which  fully  de- 
serves all  the  praise  Ambros  gives,  a 4 Laudate 
pucri  ’ a 5,  which  may  be  seen  in  Kade  and 
Eitner’s  reprint  in  score  of  Ott’s  Liedcrbuek , 
1544.  In  it  there  is  nothing  of  the  hardness 
cither  in  melody  or  harmony  usually  associated 
with  our  idea  of  the  times  Indore  Palestrina  ; 
the  themes  are  melodious  and  interesting 
throughout.  Palestrina  himself  might  have 
written  the  work.  The  fifth  voice  has  a cantus 
firm  us  with  long  notes,  with  only  the  words 
4 Liudate  pueri,  corde  ct  animo’  (Ambros  gives 
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this  wrong).  The  composer  takes  the  liberty 
of  adding  the  words  * cordo  ct  animo ' in  the 
other  parts  also  to  the  various  ‘ Laudato  ‘ psalm* 
verses  which  he  sets.  This  might  he  taken  to 
imply  that  he  himself  had  written  this  motet 
* with  heart  and  mind.'  Other  works  of  Lupus 
are  eleven  four-voice  settings  of  German  sacred 
songs,  contained  in  Khan’s  large  collection  of 
Deutsche  Qeistlichc  Gesauge  /Hr  Schulen , 1544, 
one  of  which,  a deeply  expressive  setting  of 
Markgraf  Casimir’s  lied,  ‘ Capitun  Herr  Gott,’ 
is  also  in  Ott’s  Liederbuch  of  1544.  Lastly, 
there  are  about  twenty -six  French  chansons, 
and  three  with  Flemish  words,  contained  in  the 
collections  of  Attaingnant  and  Susuto.  Three 
very  pretty  specimens,  ‘Kevins  vers  moi,’  ‘II 
n’est  tresor,'  ‘ Plus  revenir  ne  puis/  have  been 
reprinted  by  Eitner  in  his  selection  of  Chansons, 
1899.  J.  K.  M. 

HKLLMKSBERGKK,  a distinguished  family 
of  musicians  in  Vienna.  Georg,  the  father, 
born  April  24,  1800,  son  of  a country  school- 
master, and  chorister  in  the  court  chapel,  entered 
the  Conservatorium  of  theGesellschaftder  Musik- 
freunde  in  1820, and  learnt  the  violin  from  Bbhm 
and  composition  from  E.  Forster.  In  1821  he 
was  appointed  assistant  teacher,  and  in  1833 
professor  at  the  Conservatorium,  where  he  taught 
a host  of  distinguished  pupils,  including  his  two 
sons,  as  well  as  Ernst,  Joachim,  Miska  Hauser,  and 
Leopold  Auer  ; he  retired  on  a pension  in  1867. 
In  1829  he  became  conductor  of  the  Imjierial 
opera,  and  in  1830  a member  of  the  court  cha]>el. 
This  unassuming  man,  who  lived  only  for  his  art, 
was  leader  at  innumerable  concerts,  published 
many  com]>ositions  for  his  instrument,  and  died 
universally  respected  at  Neuwaldegg  on  August 
16,  1873.  His  eldest  son  Georg,  bomin  Vienna, 
Jan.  27,  1830,  made  a successful  concert- tour 
through  Germany  and  England  with  his  father 
and  brother  in  1847,  but  chiefly  devoted  himself  i 
to  composition,  which  he  studied  under  Rotter.  I 
When  barely  twenty- one  he  was  appointed 
concert -meister  at  Hanover,  where  he  brought 
out  two  operas,  * Die  Biirgschaft  ’ and  * Die  beide 
Koniginnen.’  He  died  Nov.  12,  1852,  leaving 
numerous  MSS.  His  brother 

Joseph,  born  Nov.  23, 1829,  early  displayed  a 
great  faculty  for  music,  and  appeared  in  public 
with  applause  os  an  infnnt  prodigy.  In  spite, of 
his  youth  he  was  ap|K>intcd  violin  professor  and 
director  of  tin*  Conservatorium,  when  it  was  re- 
constituted in  1851,  and  professional  conductor 
of  the  Gesellschaft  concerts.  He  resigned  the 
latter  i>08t  in  favour  of  Herbeek  in  1859,  and 
the  professorship  in  1877,  but  retained  the 
]>ost  of  director  until  his  death  in  1893,  with 
signal  advantage  to  the  institution.  In  1 860  he 
was  ap|K>inted  concertmeister  at  the  Imperial 
opera,  in  1863  first  violin  solo  in  the  court 
chapel,  and  in  1877  chief  cajiellmeister  to  the 
emperor,  resuming  the  oonductorship  of  the 
Geeellschaft  concert  for  one  season.  The  quartet 


\ parties  which  he  led  from  1849  to  1887  main- 
tained their  attraction  undiminished  in  spite  of 
all  rivalry.  These  jierfonnances  were  among 
the  first  to  awaken  general  interest  in  Beethoven’s 
later  quartets.  The  fine  tone,  grace,  and  {loetic 
feeling  which  marked  Hellmesberger’s  execution 
as  a solo  and  quartet  player,  were  equally  con- 
spicuous in  the  orchestra,  of  which  ho  was  a 
brilliant  leader.  To  these  qualities  he  united 
perfect  familiarity  with  every  instrument  in  the 
j orchestra,  and  considerable  skill  as  a pianist. 

1 He  received  the  Legion  of  Honour  for  his  services 
as  a juror  in  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1855  ; and 
many  other  orders,  both  of  his  own  and  other 
countries,  were  conferred  on  him.  On  the 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  his  directorship  of 
the  Conservatorium  he  was  presented  with  the 
i freedom  of  the  city  of  Vienna.  He  died  Oct. 
j 24,  1893.  Hisson  Joseph,  born  April  9,  1855, 
inherits  the  family  talent,  and  played  second 
1 violin  in  his  fathers  quartet  from  1875,  suc- 
ceeding him  as  leader  in  1887.  He  has  been 
, since  1878  solo  player  at  the  court  opera  and 
chapel,  and  professor  at  the  Conservatorium. 
[He  became  cape!  1 meister  at  the  court  opera  in 
1886.  His  works  include  six  o|M*rcttas:  ‘Kapiton 
Ahlstrom/  * Der  Graf  von  Gleichen,’  * Derschone 
Kurfuret/  ‘Rikiki,’  ‘Das  Orakel/  and  ‘Der 
i bleiche  Gast/  and  six  ballets.]  c.  F.  P. 

HELMHOLTZ,  Hermann  Ludwig  Ferdi- 
nand, was  born  August  31,  1821,  at  Potsdam. 
His  father  was  Professor  at  the  Gymnasium 
there,  and  his  mother,  Caroline  Penn,  belonged 
to  an  emigrated  English  family.  He  studied 
medicine  in  Berlin  in  1839,  and  rose  to  be 
Teacher  of  Anatomy  at  the  Berlin  Academy  in 
1848.  In  the  following  year  he  became  Pro- 
lessor  of  Physiology  at  Konigsberg  ; in  1855  was 
Professor  of  Anatomy  at  Bonn;  in  1858,  Pro- 
fessor of  Physiology  at  Heidelberg,  and  Geheim- 
rath.  In  1871  he  returned  to  the  Berlin  Uni- 
versity as  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy,  and 
at  Christmas,  1877,  was  elected  Rector.  He 
died  at  Charlottenburg,  Berlin,  Sept.  8,  1894. 
His  essay  on  the  Conservation  of  Force  (Er- 
haltuny  der  Kraft)  ap|*eared  in  1847  ; his  Physio- 
logical Optics  ( Physiologisehe  Optik)  in  1 856-66  ; 
and  his  Popular  Scientific  Lectures  (Pop,  im- 
sensch.  Vortrdge)  at  Brunswick,  1865-76.  It  is, 
however,  with  his  treatise.  Oh  the  Sensations  of 
Tone  as  a physiological  Basis  foi‘  the  Theory  of 
Music),1  and  with  his  valuable  inventions  and 
discoveries  in  relation  to  the  art,  that  we  are 
here  concerned. 

Helmholtz  invented  a double  harmonium  with 
twenty-four  vibrators  to  the  octave,  by  means  of 
which  the  musician  can  modulate  into  all  keys 
quite  as  easily  as  on  a single  manual  tuned  by 
equal  temperament,  and  without  the  dissonant 
thirdsandsixthswhich  that  mode  of  tuning  intro- 
duces. The  system  may  lie  easily  applied  to  the 

1 l>i*  fs-hr*  •’■N  I nU  ISrundiap* 

fiir  Air  rkn.rir  ii,  r Mntik.  Bmnsw  Uk.  l“Ki.  Kugl!a)i  tr*o*l*tion, 
u ilwvr,  by  AleiatvlM  John  Kill*.  1IQ  tnd  lWU. 
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organ  and  piano.  It  in  extremely  simple,  as  it  does 
not  add  to  the  number  of  notes  in  the  scale,  and 
requires  no  new  system  of  fingering  to  be  learnt 
by  the  )>erformer.  This  invention,  originally 
suggested  by  the  extremely  unpleasant  effect  of 
the  equally  tempered  harmonium,  may  not  im- 
possibly revolutionise  modem  musical  practice, 
extending  as  it  does  to  keyed  instruments  that 
perfect  intonation  which  lias  hitherto  boon  at-  i 
tainahle  only  by  stringed  instruments  and  the  | 
human  voice.  The  following  may  be  selected, 
amongst  many  others,  to  illustrate  the  nature 
of  the  discoveries  of  Helmholtz  : — 

1.  Quality  of  musical  sounds  determined  by 
harmonics. — By  means  of  a series  of  resonators, 
pat’li  of  which  on  being  applied  to  the  par  re- 
inforces any  harmonic  of  equal  pitch  which  may 
lie  present  in  a given  note,  Helmholtz  has  I 
effected  the  most  complete  analysis  of  musical  | 
tone  hitherto  attained.  The  resonator  is  a hollow 
sphere  of  glass  or  metal,  with  two  ownings  [ 
opposite  to  each  other,  one  of  which  is  funnel-  | 
shafted,  for  insertion  into  the  ear.  Let  the  note  ' 
of  the  resonator  be  c"\  the  air  contained  in 
it  will  vibrate  very  powerfully  when  that  note  is 
given  by  the  voice  or  any  musical  instrument  ; 
and  less  powerfully  when  the  note  given  is  one  of  ! 
those  lower  notes  which  ^ iwimstor 

are  harmonic  rub-tones  of  -ft — 
c"\  or  is,  in  other  words,  a 
note  among  the  harmonics  **  ^ *"*’ 

of  which  the  c"’  occurs. 

The  chief  results  of  Helmholtz's  experiments 
with  resonators  have  been  given  under  the  head 
Harmonics. 

More  curious  is  his  determination  of  the 
nature  of  the  vowel  sounds  of  the  human  voice, 
in  which  Helmholtz  has  developed  the  discoveries  j 
of  Wheatstone.  The  shape  of  the  month-cavity 
is  altered  for  the  production  of  each  particular  j 
vowel ; and  in  each  of  the  shaftes  which  it  aws-  | 
surnes  it  may  he  considered  as  a musical  instru-  j 
merit  yielding  a different  note,  and  in  the  case  of 
the  compound  vowels,  yielding  simultaneously 
two  separate  notes  of  different  pitch,  just  as  the 
neck  and  body  of  a glass  bottle  do.  The  natural 
resonance  of  the  mouth-cavity,  independently  of 
the  tension  of  the  vocal  chords,  for  different 
vowels,  is  as  follows  (the  pronunciation  of  the 
vowels  being  not  English  but  German) : — 


Cwn|mui»l  Tirwvla. 


n o a & e i n U 


Thus,  when  the  mouth* cavity  is  found  to  utter 
the  sound  u (oo),  it  is  in  effect  a musical  instru- 
ment, the  natural  pitch  of  which  is/,  and  so  on. 

For  the  highly  interesting  exjteriments  on 
vowel  pitch  by  means  of  the  resonators,  and  the 


importance  to  singers  and  composers  of  the  re- 
sults deducible  from  them,  the  reader  must  be 
referred  to  Helmoltz’s  work  (Ellis's  translation, 
pp.  153-172). 

2.  Summational  tones. — The  facts  that  when 
two  notes  are  sounded  together  they  generate  a 
third  and  deeper  tone,  whose  vibrational  number 
equals  the  difference  of  their  several  vibrational 
numbers,  has  been  known  to  violinists  ever  since 
the  time  of  Tartini.  [See  Tartini.]  These 
tones  Helmholtz  calls  differential  tones,  to  dis- 
tinguish thriu  from  another  set  of  generated 
tones  discovered  by  himself,  the  vibrational  num- 
bers of  which  equal  the  sum  of  the  vibrational 
numbers  of  the  generating  tones,  and  which  he 
hence  ca  1 Is  sum nuit tonal  tones.  These  tones  are 
of  course  higher  than  thegenerating  tones.  Thus, 
if  the  chords  in  minims  in  the  following  figure 
be  played  forte  on  the  violin,  the  double  scries 
of  combinational  tones  above  and  below  will  be 
produced : — 


Rumntv 
tional  tube*. 

0«ncr»tl»g 

ton**. 


Mlfwntta! 
or  Tartini’* 
Unim. 


The  summational  tones  are  too  weak  to  lie 
distinguished  by  the  unaided  ear ; while  the 
differential  tones  are  on  some  instruments  in- 
trusively audible.  (In  fact  the  violin  player 
obtains  perfect  fifths  on  his  strings  by  tuning 
until  he  bears  the  octave  below  the  lower  string. ) 
The  summational  tones  of  the  two  lost  chords  lie 
between  F and  Fj  and  Ah  and  A respectively. 

3.  Physiology  of  the  minor  chord. — Among 
the  most  interesting  of  these  discoveries  is  the 
reason  of  the  heavy  and  quasi-dissonant  effect 
produced  by  minor  triads.  Just  intonation 
deepens  the  well-known  grave,  obscure,  and 
mysterious  character  which  belongs  to  minor 
chords  ; and  the  observations  of  Helmholtz  on 
accurately  tunes!  instruments  have  enabled  him 
to  trace  this  grave  and  obscure  character  to  the 
presence  of  certain  deep  combinational  tones, 
foreign  to  the  chord,  which  are  aksent  from 
major  chords,  and  which  without  being  near 
enough  to  beat,  and  thus  actually  to  disturb  the 
harmony,  make  themselves  sufficiently  audible, 
at  least  to  n practised  ear,  as  not  belonging  to  the 
harmony.  No  minor  chord  can  be  obtained  per* 
feetly  free  from  such  false  combinational  tones. 
For  the  ordinary  hearer  the  presence  of  these 
tones  gives  to  the  chord  its  well-known  obscure 
and  mysterious  character,  for  which  he  is  un- 
able to  account,  because  the  weak  combinational 
tones  on  which  it  depends  are  roncealed  by  other 
louder  tones.  The  fact  that  this  unsatisfactory 
though  not  dissonant  effect  of  the  minor  chord 
is  deepened  when  the  chord  is  played  jtcrfectly 
in  tune,  led  musicians  who  wrote  before  the  era 
of  equal  tcnijicrameiit  to  avoid  the  minor  chord 
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as  a close,  and  to  reserve  the  effect  produced  by  t 
minor  chords  for  distinct  passages  or  episodes  in 
the  composition,  instead  of  usiug  them  in  indis- 
criminate  combination  with  major  chords,  as  is 
the  practice  of  ordinary  modern  composers.  (See 
Tierce  t»e  Picardie.) 

4.  Perception  of  musical  tones  by  the  human 
ear. — Starting  from  the  anatomical  discoveries 
of  the  Marchese  Corti,  Helmholtz  has  shown 
how  different  parts  of  the  ear  are  set  in  vibra- 
tion by  tones  of  different  pitch.  The  human 
cochlea  contains  about  3000  of  the  rods  or  fibres 
known  as  ‘ Corti’s  arches. ' The  human  ear,  in 
fact,  is  a highly  sensitive  musical  instrument, 
furnished  with  3000  strings,  which  are  set  in  | 
motion  by  the  concurrent  vibration  of  external 
sonorous  bodies,  exactly  in  the  same  way  in 
which  the  * resonator'  responds  toa  musical  sound,  j 
or  in  which  the  strings  of  a silent  violoncello  or 
pianoforte  are  set  in  vibration  by  the  production, 
in  a sufficient  degree  of  strength,  of  notes  of 
equivalent  pitch  on  any  other  instrument  placed  | 
near  it.  On  the  perfect  or  imperfect  anatomical  j 
constitution  of  these  3000  musical  strings,  and  \ 
on  their  connection  with  the  brain,  defends  the 
ca]»acity  in  the  human  subject  for  the  sensation 
of  tune : probably  in  persons  who  have  ‘ no  ear’ 
they  aro  imperfectly  developed.  Deducting  200 
for  tones  which  lie  beyond  musical  limits,  there 
remain  2800  for  the  seven  octaves  of  musical 
pitch,  that  is,  400  for  every  octave.  If  the 
experiments  of  E,  H.  Weber  are  correct,  sen-  j 
sitive  and  practised  musicians  can  perceive  a 
difference  of  pitch  for  which  the  vibrational 
numbers  are  as  1000  to  1001.  Intervals  so 
fine,  falling  between  the  pitch  of  two  of  Corti's 
arches,  would  probably  set  l*>th  arches  unequally 
in  vibration,  that  one  vibrating  most  strongly 
which  is  nearest  to  the  pitch  of  the  tone. 

5.  Distribution  of  harmonic  intermix. — The 
common  rule  of  avoiding  close  intervals  in  the 
bass,  and  of  distributing  intervals  w ith  tolerable 
evenness  between  the  extreme  tones,  has  long 
been  arrived  at  by  exi>crience.  Helmholtz  has 
demonstrated  its  physiological  basis  to  consist  in 
the  dissonant  combinational  tones  which  result 
from  intervals  otherwise  distributed. 

For  Profeasor  Helmholtz’s  deduction  of  other 
rides  of  musical  science,  from  the  physical  nature 
of  musical  sounds,  together  with  his  historical 
ex]K>sition  of  the  growth  of  melodic  scales  and  of 
modern  harmony,  the  reader  is  referred  to  his 
work,  as  already  cited.  E.  J.  P. 

H ELMORE,  Rev.  Thomas,  was  born  at  Kid- 
derminster, May  7,  1811,  and  educated  at  Mag- 
dalen Hall,  Oxford.  In  1840  he  became  curate 
of  St.  Michael’s,  Lichfield,  and  a priest-vicar  of 
Lichfield  Cathedral.  In  1842  he  was  appointed 
Vice  • Principal  and  Precentor  of  St.  Mark’s 
College,  Chelsea,  and  in  1816  succeeded  William 
Hawes  as  Master  of  the  Choristers  of  the  Chapel 
Royal,  of  which  in  1847  he  w as  admitted  as  one 
of  the  Priests  in  Ordinary.  He  was  author  or 


editor  of  The  Psalter  noted,  The  Canticles  noted, 
A Manual  of  Plain* Song,  A Brief  Directory  of 
Plain  Bong,  The  Hymnal  noted,  Carols  for 
Christmas , Carols  for  Baxter,  St.  Mark's  College 
C haunt  Book,  and  The  Canticles  aecentcd , and 
translator  of  Ketis’a  Treatise  on  Chorus  Shifting. 
He  composed  music  for  some  of  Neale's  transla- 
tions of  Hymns  for  the  Eastern  Church.  He 
died  in  London,  July  6.  1890.  w.  u.  h. 

HELMSLEY.  See  Carter  ; Cati.ry,  Anne  ; 
and  Lo  He  tomes. 

HKMIOLIA(Or.  'HjuMtot;  Lat.  Sesquialtera ; 
Ital.  Emiolia  ; Fr.  Hemiole).  Literally,  the 
whole  and  a half ; technically,  the  projKjrtion 
of  two  to  three.  In  this  latter  sense  the  word 
is  used,  in  the  musical  terminology  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  to  denote  the  Perfect  fifth,  the  sound  of 
which  Is  produced  on  the  monochord  by  two- 
thirds  of  the  open  string.  Tho  term  is  also 
applied  by  writers  of  the  16th  century  to  certain 
rhythmical  projjortions,  corresponding  to  the 
triplets  of  modern  music.  Thus,  three  minims, 
sung  against  two,  are  called  J/tmiolia  major  ; 
three  crotchets  ( semi  mini  me ) against  two, 
Hemioliu  minor.  Italian  writers  of  later  date 
call  3-4  time  Emiolia  maggiore,  and  3-8 
Emiolia  minor.  w.  s.  r. 

HEMPSON  or  HAMl’SON,  Denis,  one  of 
the  last  of  the  Irish  hards,  w’as  bom  in  1695  at 
Craigmore,  near  Carvagh,  Co.  Londonderry.  At 
the  age  of  three  years  he  lost  his  sight,  as  the 
result  of  small-pox.  When  twelve  yean*  old  he 
began  to  learn  the  harp,  under  Bridget  O'Cahan. 
and  subsequently  studied  under  (Jarragher  (a 
blind  travelling  harper),  Louglilin  Fanning,  and 
Patrick  Connor.  All  these  were  from  Connaught, 
then  the  best  part  of  the  kingdom  for  harpers, 
anti  Irish  music  generally.  After  six  years  of 
study  of  the  harp,  he  began  to  play  for  himself, 
and  for  many  years  travelled  through  Ireland 
and  Scotland,  always  being  hospitably  received 
and  entertained  in  the  best  houses  in  both 
countries.  Several  amusing  anecdotes  related 
by  him  of  the  people  l»efore  whom  he  played  are 
recorded  by  Sampson.  During  his  second  visit 
to  Scotland  (in  1745)  he  played  before  Charles 
Eduard  at  Edinburgh,  l^ater  in  life  he  settled 
down  at  Magilligan,  in  his  native  county,  when* 
he  passed  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  died  in  1807, 
haring  lived  to  the  astounding  ago  of  112,  and 
retained  his  faculties  to  the  end.  Although 
confined  to  his  bed,  he  played  the  harp  (which 
he  always  kept  w ith  him  under  the  bed-clothos) 
up  to  the  day  before  his  death. 

He  was  one  of  the  ten  who  played  at  the  great 
meeting  of  the  harpers  at  Belfast  in  1792  (see 
Bintiso,  Edward).  ‘ He  was  the  only  one  of 
the  harjiers  at  Belfast  in  1792,’  says  Bunting, 

‘ w ho  literally  played  the  harp  with  long  crooked 
nails,  as  deseril»ed  by  the  old  writers.  In  play- 
ing lie  caught  the  string  between  the  flesh  and 
the  nail  ; not  like  the  other  harj>ers  of  his  day, 
who  pulled  it  by  the  tleshy  part  of  the  finger 
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alone.  He  had  an  admirable  method  of  playing 
Staccato  and  Lajato,  in  which  he  could  run 
through  rapid  divisions  in  an  astonishing  style. 
His  fingers  lay  over  the  strings  in  such  a manner, 
that  when  he  struck  them  with  one  finger,  the 
other  was  instantly  ready  to  stop  the  vibration, 
so  that  the  Staccato  ]tassagcs  were  heard  in  full 
perfection.*  ‘In  fact,’  he  adds,  * Hem  peon's 
Staccato  an  d Legato  j>assagcs,  double  slurs,  shakes, 
turns,  graces,  etc.,  comprised  as  great  a range 
of  execution  as  has  ever  been  devised  by  the 
most  modem  improvers.’  Bunting  was  an 
excellent  musical  critic,  and  as  he  had  ample  | 
opportunities  of  hearing Hempson’splaying,  there  j 
can  be  no  reason  to  doubt  that  this  high  praise 
of  his  technique  was  fully  deserved.  Hempeon 
was,  undoubtedly,  a far  finer  player  than  his 
great  con  tern  jK>rary,  Carolan  (see  O'Carolan), 
hut  he  does  not  appear  to  have  shared  his 
fellow-countryman’s  creative  gifts.  The  pieces 
which  he  delighted  to  play  were  the  most 
ancient  of  the  traditional  airs  of  his  country. 
These  he  loved  jwissiouately,  but  believed  that 
modern  ears  could  not  pro|x*rly  appreciate  or 
understand  their  beauty.  Hemjraon  was  forty- 
three  years  old  when  Carolan  died.  Although 
he  had  been  in  Carolan’s  company  when  a 
youth,  it  is  interesting  to  notice  that  he  never 
took  pleasure  in  playing  his  couqiositions. 
Carolan  was  the  first  of  the  Irish  hards  to  de- 
part in  any  way  from  the  traditional  Irish  style 
of  composition.  At  the  houses  in  Dublin  and 
elsewhere  where  he  played,  he  had  frequent 
opportunities  of  hearing  Italian  and  German 
music,  and  this  music  unquestionably  influenced 
his  style.  It  is  easy  to  understand  how  Hemp- 
sou,  with  his  love  for  the  most  ancient  Irish 
music,  must  have  looked  with  disapproval  on 
Carolan’s  modernised  music,  and  rebelled  against 
it,  just  as  Grieg  tells  us  that  he  himself  did 
‘against  the  effeminate  Scandinavian  ism  of  Gadc 
mixed  with  Mendelssohn.  ’ An  excellent  portrait 
of  Hempsou  is  given  in  Bunting's  ‘General  Col- 
lection of  the  Ancient  Music  of  Ireland  ’ (1809). 

It  is  taken  from  an  original  drawing  made  by 
E.  Scriven  in  1797,  when  Hempeon  was  over 
100  years  old.  His  harp  is  still  preserved  at 
Downhill,  Co.  Londonderry,  the  residence  of 
Sir  Henry  Hervey  Bruce,  Bart. 

Authorities . — Memoir  by  the  Rev.  George 
Sampson  (originally  published  in  Lady  Morgan’s 
novel,  The  Wild  Irish  Girl)  ; Bunting’s  Ancient 
Music  of  Ireland , Dublin,  1840.  l.  M*c.  l.  i>. 

HENLEY,  Rev.  Phocion,  nephew  of  Lord 
Chancellor  Henley,  was  born  at  Wootton  Abbots, 
Wilts,  1728,  matriculated  at  Oxford  (Wadham), 
May  7,  1746,  where  be  spent  a great  part  of  his 
time  in  the  cultivation  of  music  in  company 
with  his  friend  Jones,  afterwards  of  Nayland. 
In  1759  he  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of 
St.  Andrew  by  the  Wardrobe,  and  St.  Anne’s, 
Blackfriars.  He  oompoaed  several  chants — one  1 
of  which  is  still  in  use — and  anthems,  collected  l 


' in  two  volumes  1798,  and  a set  of  six  hymns 
1 entitled  ‘ The  Cure  of  Saul.’  He  died  in  London 
August  29,  1764,  of  a fever  caught  whilst 
visiting  a sick  J parishioner.  w.  if.  it. 

HENNEBERG,  Johann  Baptist,  bom  at 
Vienna,  Dec.  6,  1768  ; succeeded  his  father  as 
organist  of  the  Scottish  church  there.  Iu  1790 
was  conductor  at  Scliikaneder's  theatre,  and  as 
such  directed  the  rehearsals  of  the  * Z&uberflote,’ 
and  all  the  iK'rformances  of  it  after  the  second. 
He  continued  to  hold  the  same  post  iu  the 
Theatre  ‘an  der  Wien’  (1801),  but  soon  after- 
wards left  the  city.  In  1805  he  entered  Prince 
Ester  hazy  s establishment  as  first  organist,  and 
on  Hummers  retirement  in  1811  conducted  the 
operas  at  Eisenstadt  In  1813  he  returned  to 
Vienna,  became  choirmaster  at  the  parish  church 
‘am  Hof,’  and  in  1818  organist  to  the  court,  and 
died  Nov.  27,  1822.  He  was  much  esteemed 
both  as  a player  and  a composer.  Amongst  his 
operettas  have  been  published — ‘Die  Derwische,’ 

‘ Die  Eisenkbnigin,’  and  ‘ Die  Waldnuinner’ ; also 
his  arrangement  of  Winter’s  * Labyrinth.’  [The 
MS.  score  of  another, 1 Konrad  Longbart/isinthe 
Munich  opera-house.  Quell en-Lcxikon. ] c.  r.  P. 

HENRI  QUATRE,  VIVE.  See  Vive  Henri 
Quatre. 

H ENRIQUE;  or  the  Love  Pilgrim.  Grand 
opera  in  three  acts  ; words  by  T.  J.  Haines  ; 
music  by  Rooke.  l*roduced  at  Covent  Garden, 
May  2,  1839.  G. 

HENRY  VIII.,  King  of  England,  bom  June 
28,  1491,  died  Jan.  28,  1546-47,  being  origin- 
ally desigued  for  the  church,  was  duly  in- 
structed in  music  (then  an  essential  part  of 
the  acquirements  of  an  ecclesiastic),  and  ap|iears 
to  have  attained  to  some  skill  in  coni]>osition. 
Hall,  the  Chronicler,  and  Lord  Herbert  of 
Chcrbury  mention  two  mosses  of  his  composi- 
tion, neither  now  extant ; Hawkins  (chap.  77) 
has  printed  a Latin  motet  for  three  voices  by 
Henry  from  a MS.  collection  of  anthems,  motets, 
etc.,  written  in  1591  by  John  Baldwin,  singing 
man  of  Windsor  and  subsequently  gentleman 
and  clerk  of  the  cheque  of  the  Chaiiel  Royal 
(died  August  28,  1615);  and  the  anthem,  ‘0 
Lord,  the  Maker  of  all  thing,’  assigned  by 
Barnard  and  others  to  William  Mundy,  was  hy 
Aldrich  and  Boyce  declared  to  lie  proved  to 
be  the  King's  production  (see  Boyce’s  CatK . 
Music,  ii.  1).  In  the  British  Museum  (Add. 
MS.  6665)  is  ‘ Passetyme  with  good  cumjiAnye. 
The  Kynges  Ixilade,  ’ set  to  music  for  three  voices. 
It  is  printed  in  John  Stafford  Smith’s  Musica 
Antiqua  and  Chap^ll's  Popular  Music  of  the 
Olden  Time.  In  Hurl.  MSS.  1419,  fol.  200,  is  a 
catalogue  of  the  numerous  musical  instruments 
belonging  to  Henry  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
Add.  MS.  31,922  contains,  in  addition  to  the 
above-named  motet  and  ballad,  five  4-)»art 
songs,  twelve  3-part  songs,  fourteen  pieces  for 
three  viols,  and  one  piece  for  four  viols,  attri- 
buted to  Henry.  A.  ii.  H. 
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HENRY  VIII.  Opera  in  four  acts,  libretto  ! 
by  Leonce  Detroyat  and  Arinand  Silvestre, 
music  by  Camille  ttaint-Saens ; produced  in 
Paria,  March  5,  1883,  and  at  Coven t Garden, 
July  14,  1898.  W.  h.  if. 

HENSCHEL,  Imidou Georg, bom  at  Brealau, 
Feb.  18,  1850,  had  the  advantage  of  very  early  | 
training  in  music,  as,  at  the  age  of  five  years, 
he  joined  a class  of  eight  childreu  who  were 
taught  to  play  simultaneously  on  eight  pianos. 
This  naturally  encouraged  the  strong  sense  of 
rhythm  which  has  always  distinguished  Hen- 
solid's  vocal  and  other  performances.  He  joined 
the  university  choral  society  of  Breslau,  and 
sang  the  soprano  solo  of  Mendelssohn’s  * Hear 
my  prayer  ’ in  1860.  He  made  his  first  public 
appearance  as  a pianist  in  1862  in  Berlin  as  a 
pupil  of  the  Wandell  Institut  in  Breslau.  Only 
four  years  after  this,  he  developed  a l>asso-pro- 
fondo  voice,  and  sang  at  a concert  at  Hirsch- 
berg,  July  28,  1866.  In  1867  he  entered  the 
Leipzig  Conservatorium  under  Moschelcs  for 
pianoforte,  Reinecke  and  Richter  for  theory, 
Goetzc  for  singing,  and  Papj>eritz  for  the  organ. 
In  1868  ‘Die  Meistersinger ’ was  produced  at 
Munich,  and  in  the  same  year  young  Henschel, 
whose  voice  had  become  a fine  baritone,  sang 
the  |»rt  of  Hans  Sachs  at  a concert  perform- 
ance of  the  work  at  Leipzig,  thus  early  as- 
sociating himself  with  the  music,  although  he 
never  sang  the  part  on  the  stage.  In  1870, 
on  the  completion  of  his  three-years’  course  at 
Leipzig,  he  entered  the  Royal  Conservatorium 
at  Berlin,  studying  coni]>osition  with  Kiel,  and 
singiug  with  Adolph  Schulze.  An  important 
ap()earance  as  a singer  was  at  the  Niederrhein- 
ische  Festival  at  Cologne  in  1874  ; and  in  the 
following  year  he  sang  the  principal  p»art  in 
Bach's  ‘St.  Matthew  Passion,’  conducted  by 
Brahms.  His  first  apqtearance  in  England  was 
at  the  Popular  Concert  of  Feb.  19,  1877,  when 
he  sang  songs  by  Handel  and  Schubert,  and 
impressed  all  his  hearers  with  his  beautiful  and 
sympathetic  voice,  and  the  wonderful  artistic 
intelligence  he  put  into  his  songs.  He  was  at 
once  engaged  for  all  kinds  of  important  concerts, 
ami  gave  what  would  now  be  called  a * vocal 
recital  ’ on  June  7 of  the  same  year.  In  1878 
he  sang  at  a Bach  Choir  concert,  and  in  1879 
at  the  Philharmonic  on  April  30,  when  the 
young  American  soprano,  Miss  Lillian  Bailey, 
made  her  first  apjs*arance  in  England.  She 
joined  Mr.  Henschel  in  a duet,  and  subsequently 
took  lessons  from  him.  They  were  married  two 
years  later,  and  even  before  their  marriage  began 
to  give  the  delightful  vocal  recitals  which  had 
such  important  results  in  after  years,  both  in 
England  and  America.  In  1881,  the  year  of 
his  marriage.  Mr.  Henschel  was  appointed  con- 
ductor of  the  newly  founded  Symphony  Or- 
chestra at  Boston  (see  Symphony  Concerts), 
which  he  conducted  for  the  first  three  seasons. 
In  1884  England  became  his  home,  and  in 


! 1886,  while  still  busily  engaged  as  a singer  and 
vocal  teacher  (he  succeeded  Mmo.  Jenny  Lind- 
Goldschmidt  as  professor  of  singing  at  the  Royal 
Collego  of  Music  in  1886-88),  established  the 
‘ London  Symphony  Concerts/  w hich  were  an 
important  feature  of  musical  life  in  Loudon 
during  the  eleven  years  of  their  existence. 
Although  he  never  gained  the  same  kind 
of  public  approbation  for  his  conducting  that 
had  been  bestowed  on  his  singing,  he  laid 
Loudon  musicians  under  a deep  obligation,  for, 
while  not  neglecting  the  well-known  symphonic 
masterpieces,  he  revived  many  forgotten  works 
of  excellence,  and  brought  forward  many  new 
compositions,  English  and  foreign,  that  were 
well  worth  hearing.  His  wide  reading  and 
general  culture,  and  his  strong  sense  of  propor- 
tion, made  his  programmes  always  interest- 
ing. In  1891  he  organised  a choir  to  take  part 
iu  large  works  at  the  concerts;  in  1895-96 
he  gave  very  nearly  the  complete  orchestral 
works  of  Beethoven  ; he  introduced  Brahms's 
* Triumphlied,’  op.  55,  and  the  double  concerto, 
op.  102,  to  London  audiences,  as  well  as  the 
*Te  Deum  ’ of  Dvorak,  ami  many  less  important 
compositions.  In  1893-95  he  conducted  the 
Scottish  Orchestra  in  Glasgow,  and  on  March  1, 
1895,  gave  a ‘command’  performance  with  the 
orchestra  at  Windsor  Castle.  Among  important 
appearances  as  a singer  may  be  mentioned  the 
Birmingham  Festivals  of  1891  and  1894,  at 
the  first  of  which  he  sang  the  part  of  Satan  in 
Stanford's  ‘ Eden,’  and  at  tho  second  that  of 
King  Saul  in  Parry’s  work  of  that  name,  in 
such  a way  that  it  would  be  difficult  if  not 
impossible  for  any  successor  to  efface  the  im- 
pression he  made  in  both.  At  the  latter  festival 
was  produced  the  most  important  of  his  com- 
positions as  yet  heard  in  England,  a ‘ Stabat 
Mater  ’ for  soli,  chorus,  and  orchestra.  His 
setting  of  Psalm  exxx.,  op.  30  ; *Te  Deum/  op. 
52  ; and  ‘ Requiem,’  op.  59,  are  other  sacred 
works  in  the  larger  forms  (the  last  was  per- 
formed for  the  first  time  at  Boston  in  Feb. 
1903,  and  has  already  been  given  in  many 
musical  centres  in  America,  Holland,  and  Ger- 
many) ; and  his  opora  ‘Nubia’  was  produced 
with  great  success  at  the  Court  Theatre,  Dresden, 
on  Dec.  9,  1899,  with  a strong  company,  in- 
cluding Mine.  Wittich,  Herren  Anthes,  Schei- 
demantel,  and  Perron.  The  last-named  singer 
fell  ill  before  the  second  performance,  ami  the 
composer  took  his  place  as  Friar  Girolamo, 
making  his  first  and  only  appearance  on  tho 
stage.  Among  other  dramatic  compositions  are 
an  early  ojH*ra,  * Friedrich  der  Schbne,’  and  an 
opierettA,  • A Sea  Change;  or  Love’s  Stow'away/ 
to  words  by  W.  D.  Howells,  Hcnschel's  instru- 
mental w'orks  include  two  orchestral  serenades, 
a string  quartet,  a ballad  for  violin,  and  some 
extremely  beautiful  incidental  music  to  Hamlet , 
writteu  for  Beerbohm  Tree  s revival  of  the  p»lay 
1 at  the  Haymarket  in  1892. 
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Tiie  complete  list  of  his  compositions  is  as 
follows : — 

Op.  Op, 

1.  Tlirw  8»iig*.  33.  Two  Nucturtww  far  pf. 

2.  Thm>  pf.  pi***.  36.  Three  Hongs  front  Kingsley  » 

3.  Four  Hong*.  ' Water  Bftbio*.' 

4.  Three  Duet*  iVocalj  tn  Canon.  37.  Four  Hangs. 

f.  Two  pf.  plus**.  3S.  Duet.  1 CioTnlollerm,'  for  So- 

6.  Etude.  Impromptu  for  i4.  mao  wml  Heritoiie. 

7.  Tltree  Bongv  for  Male  Chorus  TO.  Bulhwle  in  FJ  BlMT  for 

a ntpciUa.  | Violin  uwl  Orrimtn. 

8.  Three  Hongs  with  pf.  40.  ‘Der  Ha-henk  Von  Erbae-h.‘ 

9.  Three  pf.  pieces  in  Canon.  DalUd  for  Baritone. 

10.  'Of  NtghtlngalM.' two  Huiife.  41.  Two  Hongs  for  Soprano  with 

11,  Ballad.  * Thu  Least  Battle,'  for  On  hentnt  (’  Hyiune  au 

Baritone.  Createur,'  • A'lic-ux  de  IHA- 

It  Three  Hongs.  tease  Arabe.'j 

13.  Six  pf.  piece*.  4'J.  Three  Hongs  for  Male  Chorus 

14.  Three  Hungs  for  mixed  chorus  a 

a rn/eUa.  43.  Three  Hongs. 

15.  Three  Hungs.  44.  ‘Margarethen  s l.lssket.'  Time 

16.  Festival  March  for  Orchestra.  Hongs  from  Htheffd’i  Trvm- 

coiiiposod  f«r  a Hubagrip-  peter  row  StlkXlnj/en,  for 

tlnn  Ball  at  the  Royal  Opera  Hoprnto. 

House.  Berlin.  45.  Jung  Dieterich  Baikal  tor- 

17.  Three  Hongs  i Wanderliederi.  chestrated  by  Percy  Fitt*. 

18.  Three  pf.  pieces  in  Canon.  46.  Four  Hongs  iNo.  4.  • Morning 

19.  Three  Hongs.  Hymn.'  set  for  Chorus  and 

JO.  A Uliwy  Serenade  for  Voice  Orchestral. 

ami  Orchntra.  G.  Romano*.  ' MaJgre  IHclat,' 

21.  ' Rinnan  und  Mlnnen,'  ten  tor  Soprano  mid  Vk>U 

Hongs.  d Ainure. 

‘Thurlngsr  Waldblumen.'  4.1  Maxurka  In  02  minor  for  pf. 
fifteen  Hongs  "lut  Volks-  49.  Progressive  Studies  for  the 
ton.  ‘ Voice. 

23.  Hereuiwle  In  D major  for  30.  The  Music  to  Hhakeepeare'a 
Hiring  Orchestra.  * Hamlet’  for  Orcheatra. 

25.  * Werners  Lleder  aus  Welsch-  31.  Five  Voual  quartet*.  set  to 

Und.'  a cycle  of  eight  Russian  p-snus. 

Hongs  from  SchefTel's  92.  Te  Daunt  In  C for  Chorus. 
Trumpeter  eon  MUiH/rn,  Hull,  and  Orchestra  (or 

with  PUnu.  organ 

26.  Five  Sungs  fur  Mixed  Chorus  M.  Htabat  Mater  fur  Chorus, 

u ci/m/I'I.  Hull,  aud  orchestra. 

27.  Three  Hong*.  51  Ballad  for  Baritone  aud 

•JS.  Three  Duels  for  Mexso-So-  Plano.  ’ Halomo.’ 

pram*  and  Baritone.  S3.  String  quartet  in  E0. 

29.  Six  Songs,  ' Im  Vnlkston,'  36.  Throe  Hongs. 

' t'her  Berg  und  Thai.'  37.  Three  Hong*. 

30.  Duet  for  two  Baas  Voteaa and  36.  * Nubia,’  Opera  In  3 acts; 

Orcheotra.  'O  Wocp  fur  libretto,  after  Richard 

Thoae.’  Voss's  novel  by  Max  Kal- 

31.  Pa.  exxx.  for  Chorus,  Soil,  beck. 

and  Orchestra  30.  MDsa  pro  defunctla,  Requiem 

32.  ' Herbisches  I.lederspie).’  a Mass  for  Chorus.  Soil, 

cycle  uf  ten  Hongs  for  one  Organ,  aud  Orchestra, 

or  more  voioaa  -quartet  . 60.  Three  Vocal  Duets. 

33.  Three  Vmil  Duets.  Anthem,  ' 1 will  lift  up  mine 

34  Four  Sung*  to  poems  of  eyes.'  am!  some  thirty  English 

* Hafix.  Hoags  and  Ballads,  etc. 

As  a teacher  of  singing  Henschel  nuule 
himself  a great  name,  and  many  singers  of 
established  reputation  have  benefited  by  his 
admirable  training.  Since  the  death  of  his 
wife,  one  of  his  most  distinguished  pupils,  he 
has  almost  completely  retired  from  public  life. 
Their  daughter,  Helen,  now  Mrs.  W.  Onslow 
Ford,  sang  the  soprano  part  in  the  first  per- 
formance of  the  4 Requiem  ’ written  in  memory 
of  her  mother. 

Mrs.  Henschel  (Lillian  June  Bailey)  was 
Iwrn  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  Jan.  18,  1860,  learnt 
singing  from  Mine.  Ruderedorff,  and  made  a 
successful  debut  ut  Boston  in  1876.  In  1878 
she  was  taken  to  Paris,  where  she  studied  with 
Mine.  Viardot -Garcia,  and  after  her  appearance 
at  the  London  Philharmonic  Concert  above 
referred  to,  she  had  lessons  of  Mr.  Henschel, 
whom  she  married  on  March  9,  1 88 1 , at  Boston. 
She  had  made  a distinct  success  in  London,  the 
provinces,  and  abroad,  by  her  charmingly  fresh 
soprano  voice,  admirable  method,  and  musical 
feeling ; but  as  time  went  on  she  gained  maturity 
cf  style,  anti  the  vocal  recitals  given  by  the 
husband  and  wife  for  so  many  seasons  were  an 
unfailing  enjoyment  to  intelligent  musicians, 
as  well  as  a great  attraction  to  the  general 


public.  Mrs.  Henschel  died,  after  a short 
illness,  on  Nov.  4,  1901,  in  London.  M. 

HENS  EL,  Fanny  Cecile,  the  eldest  of  the 
Mendelssohn-Bartholdy  family,  boruat  Hamburg 
Nov.  14,  1805,  and  therefore  more  than  three 
years  older  than  her  brother  Felix.  She  was 
regularly  instructed  in  music,  and  Mendelssohn 
used  to  say  that  at  one  time  she  played  better 
than  he.  (See  also  Devrient,  Recoil,  p.  3.)  Oct. 
3,  1829,  she  married  W.  Hensel,  a painter,  of 
Berlin  (1794-1861),  aud  on  May  17,  1847,  died 
suddenly.  Her  death  shook  her  brother  terribly, 
and  no  doubt  hastened  his  own,  which  hajqiencd 
only  six  months  later.  Felix's  letters  show 
how  much  ho  loved  her,  and  the  value  which 
he  placed  on  her  judgment  and  her  musical 
ability.  He  called  her  4 the  Cantor.  ’ ‘ Before 

I can  receive  Fanny’s  advice,’  says  he,  ‘ the 
“ Walpurgisnight  ” will  be  ]iackcd  up.  . . I feel 
convinced  she  would  say  “ Yes,”  and  yet  I feel 
doubtful'  (Letter,  April  27,  1831).  4 Fanny 

may  add  the  second  part,’  says  he,  in  sending 
a Song  without  words  (Dec.  11,1830).  Again, 

* I have  just  played  your  Caprices  ...  all  was 
unmixed  delight  ’ (Jan.  4,  1 840).  Still,  indica- 
tions are  not  wanting  of  a certain  over-earnest- 
ness, not  to  say  pedantry,  which  was  occasionally 
too  severe  for  her  more  plastic  brother.  (See 
Letter,  April  7,  1834,  on  Melusina  ; Goethe  and 
Mendelssohn,  p.  47,  etc.) 

Six  of  her  songs  were  published  with  his, 
without  indication,  viz.  op.  8,  Nos.  2,  3,  12  ; 
op.  9,  Nos.  7,  10,  12.  She  also  published  in 
her  own  name  four  books  of  melodies  and  Lieder 
for  PF.  solo  ; two  ditto  of  songs  for  voice  and 
PF.  ; one  ditto  of  Part-songs — * Gartenlieder  * 
(republished  by  Novello,  1878);  and  after  her 
death  a few  more  songs  aud  PF.  pieces  were 
printed,  and  a Trio  for  PF.  and  Strings  in 
D,  reaching  in  all  to  op.  11.  For  her  letters, 
journals,  and  ]>ortrait  see  Die  Familie  Mendels- 
sohn, by  S.  Hensel  (Berlin,  1879). 

She  is  buried  in  the  Mendelssohn  portion  of 
the  Friedhof  at  the  Hallethor,  Berlin,  and  a line 
of  her  music  (the  end  of  the  song  * Bergeslust,* 
op.  10,  No.  5),  is  engraved  on  the  tomb- 
stone : — 


HENSELT,  Adolf  von,  bom  May  12,  1814, 
at  Schwabach  in  Bavaria,  had  lessons  from 
Hummel  at  Weimar,  and  studied  theory  for 
two  years  under  Sechter  in  Vienna,  hut  can 
hardly  he  called  Hummers  disciple,  since  his 
method  of  treating  the  pianoforte  differs  as  much 
from  Hummel’s  as  our  concert  grands  differ 
from  the  light  Viennese  instruments  of  1820. 
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Henselt’s  ways  at  the  keyboard  may  be  taken 
as  the  link  between  Hummel's  and  Liszt's  ; that 
is  to  say,  with  Hummers  strictly  legato  touch, 
quiet  hands  and  strong  fingers,  Heuselt  produced 
effects  of  rich  sonority  something  like  those 
which  Liszt  got  with  the  aid  of  the  wrists  and 
pedals.  But  as  such  sonority,  apart  from  any 
rhythmical  accentuation,  defends  in  the  main 
upon  the  widespread  }>ositiou  of  chor.ds  and 
ar/xygii , the  component  notes  of  which  are 
made  to  extend  beyond  the  limits  of  an  octave, 
Henselt’s  way  of  holding  the  keys  down  as  much 
as  possible  with  the  fingers,  over  and  al*>ve  keep- 
ing the  damj»ers  raised  by  means  of  the  ikhIsIs, 
does  not  seem  the  most  practical ; for  it  neces- 
sitates a continuous  straining  of  the  muscles  such 
as  only  hands  of  abnormal  construction  or  fingers 
stretched  to  the  utmost  by  incessant  and  tortu- 
ring practice  can  stand.  We  have  the  testimony 
of  Mendelssohn  that  his  speciality  in  1838  was 
‘ playing  widespread  chords,  and  that  he  went 
on  all  day  stretching  his  lingers  over  arja*ggio.s 
played  prestissimo.’ 1 And  even  ill  his  later  life 
lie  is  said  to  have  wasted  an  hour  daily  ujion 
mere  Dehnungs-stutlien , i.e.  studies  of  his  own 
invention  for  extending  the  stretch  of  the  hand, 
ami  training  the  lingers  to  work  independently. 
Nevertheless,  be  his  method  of  touch  needlessly 
cumbrous  or  not,  if  applied  to  effects  u la  Chopin 
and  Liszt,  the  result  under  his  own  hands  was 
grand  ; so  grand  indeed,  that  though  his 
api>earaDces  in  public  were  fewer  than  those 
of  any  other  celebrated  pianist,  he  was  hailed 
by  judges  like  Robert  Schuinauu  and  Herr  von 
Lenz  as  one  of  the  greatest  players.  His  repre- 
sentative works  are  two  sets  of  twelve  jZtuiles 
each,  opp.  2 and  5,  which,  though  not  so  sur- 
prisingly original,  deserve  to  be  ranked  near 
Chopiu's,  inasmuch  as  they  are  true  lyrical 
effusions  of  considerable  musical  value,  over  and 
above  their  setting  forth  some  sfiecially  charac- 
teristic or  difficult  pianoforte  effect  Heuselt 
also  published  a Concerto  (in  F minor,  op.  16), 
likely  to  survive,  a trio,  stillborn,  and  a number 
of  smaller  salon  pieces,  like  * Friihlingslied,’ 
‘ Wiegenlied,’  Impromptu  in  C minor,  ‘La 
Gondola,’  etc. — gems  in  their  way. 

Henselt’s  success  in  1838  at  St.  Petersburg 
was  unprecedented.  He  was  at  once  made  Court 
pianist  and  teacher  to  the  Imperial  children,  and 
soon  after  Inspector  of  * the  lni]>eriul  Russian 
female  seminaries,’  in  which  latter  capacity  his 
firmness  and  disinterested  zeal  have  borne  good 
fruit.  Au  uniform  edition  of  Honselt's  works 
would  l«  a boon,  as  some  pieces  are  published 
in  Russia  only,  others  appear  under  different 
designations,  etc.  [There  are  thirty-nine  com- 
positions with  opus  numbers,  and  fifteen  with- 
out.] His  arrangements  for  two  pianofortes  of 
Weber’s  Duo  in  E?  for  pianoforte  and  clarinet, 
and  of  selections  from  Cramer’s  Etudes,  to  which 
he  has  added  a second  pianoforte  part ; his 
‘ HlUer  • p.  lit. 


transcription  of  Weber’s  Overtures,  bits  from 
Weber’s  operas,  and  above  all  his  edition  of 
Weber’s  principal  pianoforte  works  with  varianles, 
are  masterly.  Heuselt  lived  at  St.  Petersburg 
from  1838  onwards  ; he  visited  England  in 
1852  and  1867,  but  did  not  play  in  public. 
He  died  at  Wariubrimu  in  Silesia,  Oct.  10, 
1889.  E.  ii. 

HEXSTKIDGE,  Daniel,  was  probably  the 
son  of  au  organist  of  the  same  name,  who  was 
organist  of  Gloucester  Cathedral  from  1666  to 
1673  ; one  or  other  of  the  two  was  organist  of 
Rochester  Cathedral  from  1674  to  1698,  and 
the  son  held  the  ]>osition  of  organist  of  Canter- 
bury Cathedral  (succeeding  Nicholas  Wootton) 
from  June  1699,  until  his  death,  June  4,  1736. 
He  is  buried  in  the  cathedral.  A James  Hen- 
stridge,  probably  another  member  of  the  family, 
was  organist  of  Dulwich  College  from  1698  to 
1703.  (West's  Cath.  Org.,  information  from 
Dr.  W.  H.  Cummings,  etc.)  The  organ  ]»artsof 
some  of  his  compositions  are  still  extant,  but 
the  voice  parts  are  mostly  lost.  He  seems  to 
have  been  an  imitator  of  Purcell.  Some  an  t hems 
by  him  are  in  Croft’s  Divine  Harmony , 1712  ; 
and  in  the  Fitzwillium  Museum  at  Cambridge  are 
the  MSS.  of  five  songs. 

HEPTINSTALL,  John,  a London  music 
printer  who  first  introduced  into  England  the 
4 new  tied  note  ’ ; that  is,  he  was  the  first  to 
unite  in  musical  typography  the  quavers  and 
semiquavers  into  groups.  Before  the  year  1690 
or  thereabouts,  except  in  engraved  music,  each 
of  these  notes  was  separately  displayed,  owing 
to  the  difficulty  of  arranging  in  movable  types 
notes  of  varying  intervals  with  the  tails  tied 
together.  In  consequence  of  this,  most  of  the 
instrumental  music  was  printed  from  engraved 
copper  plates,  where  this  difficulty  was  not 
experienced,  as  the  graver  could  be  as  easily  used 
as  the  pen  in  manuscript  music,  lleptiustall  also 
introduced  another  improvement,  by  making  the 
heads  of  the  notes  round,  instead  of  lozenge 
sha{>e.  The  ‘ new  tied  note  ’ was  afterwards 
further  improved  upon  by  William  Pearson,  who 
printed  a few  years  later  than  Heptinstall.  A 
number  of  works  by  Henry  Purcell  came  forth 
from  his  press,  including  Amphitryon,  1690  ; The 
Prophetess  or  the  History  of  Dioelesiun,  1691  ; 
The  Double  Dealer,  1694,  aud  others.  Some 
psalm-books,  and  the  1703  edition  of  Playford’s 
Dancing  Muslerwero  also  the  work  of  this  printer. 
The  dates  1690  and  1713  are  the  earliest  and 
the  latest  for  his  works  that  the  present  writer 
can  fix.  r.  k. 

HER  MAJESTY’S  THEATRE.  See  Kino’s 
Theatre. 

HERBECK,  Johann,  court  ca|«dlmeister, 
born  at  Vienna,  Dec.  25,  1831.  He  had  a few 
months’  instruction  in  harmony  from  Rotter,  but 
was  virtually  a self-made  man.  His  ambition 
was  high,  he  worked  hard,  and  his  progress  was 
rapid  and  steady.  In  1852  he  was  choirmaster 
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to  the  Piarists  in  the  Josephstadt ; in  1856 
choir-master  to  the  first  Mannergcsangverein  ; 
in  1858  professor  at  the  Conservatorium,  and 
choirmaster  of  the  Singverein  of  the  Gesellschaft 
der  Musikfreunde ; in  1859  professional  con- 
ductor of  tho  Gesellschaft  concerts;  in  1866 
chief  court  capellmeister  ; and  in  1871  director 
of  the  court  o|»era.  The  intrigues  and  annoy- 
ances inseparable  from  this  post  were  insupport- 
able to  Herbcck’s  nature:  in  1875  he  resigned 
it,  and  resumed  the  conductorship  of  the  Gesell- 
schaft concerts.  He  died,  after  a short  illness, 
on  Oct.  28,  1877.  As  a conductor  he  left 
a permanent  mark  on  music  in  Vienna.  The 
numerous  choral  societies  in  particular  owe  their 
prosperity  in  great  measure  to  him.  As  a 
conqtoser  he  was  equally  ambitious  and  indus- 
trious, although  in  this  branch  less  remarkable 
for  invention  than  for  his  power  of  assimilating, 
rather  than  imitating,  the  strong  points  of  his 
favourites,  especially  Schubert,  of  whose  works 
he  was  an  indefatigable  ejq>onent.  His  most 
successful  compositions  are  his  part-songs,  which 
are  admirable  for  simplicity  and  effect.  His 
published  works  include : — songs  for  a single 
voice  ; part-songs  for  men’s  voices,  and  choruses, 
both  mixed  and  harmonised  ; * Lied  undReigcn  ’ 
for  chorus  and  orchestra,  etc. ; ‘ Tanz-rnomente’ ; 
* Kunatlerfahrt  * ; 4 Symphonische  Variationen,' 
and  Symphony  in  D minor — all  for  full  orchestra, 
the  last  with  organ  ; string-quartet  in  F,  op.  9. 
In  MS.  a grand  mass  in  E,  and  a small  ditto 
in  F ; a To  Deuin  ; graduates  ; a string-quartet 
in  I)  minor.  Herbeck  possessed  several  orders, 
including  the  third  division  of  the  Iron  Crown, 
which  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  knighthood. 
A memoir,  by  his  son  Ludwig  Herbeck,  appeared 
in  1885.  C.  F.  p. 

HERBERT,  Victor,  violoncellist,  conductor, 
and  composer,  was  born  in  Dublin,  Feb.  8,  1859. 
His  mother  was  a daughter  of  Samuel  Lover, 
novelist,  playwright,  and  composer  of  charac- 
teristic Irish  songs.  His  father  dying,  his 
mother  went  to  live  in  Stuttgart  when  he  was 
seven  years  old,  and  there  the  youth  received 
his  musical  education  in  the  Conservatorium. 
He  chose  the  violoncello  as  his  solo  instrument, 
filled  a place  for  some  time  in  the  Court  or- 
chestra, and  in  1886  went  to  New*  York,  where 
his  wife,  Therese  Herbert- Forster,  had  been  en- 
gaged lor  the  German  Opera  at  the  Metroj»olitan 
0{K?ra  House.  Herbert  entered  the  orchestra  of 
the  institution  as  first  violoncellist  under  the 
direction  of  Anton  SeidL  He  soon  became  a pro- 
minent figure  in  the  concert  life  of  the  American 
metropolis,  playing  at  the  concerts  of  Mr.  Seidl, 
with  whom  he  was  subsequently  associated  as 
assistant  conductor,  and  Theodore  Thomas.  In 
1887  he  brought  forward  a concerto  and  suite 
for  the  violoncello,  but  his  most  inq*ortant  com- 
position for  that  instrument  is  a second  concerto, 
in  E minor,  op.  30,  dedicated  to  the  Philhar- 
monic Society  of  New  York,  at  one  of  whose 


l concerts  Herbert  played  it  in  March  1894. 
From  1894  to  1898  Herbert  was  bandmaster  of 
the  Twenty -second  Regiment  of  the  National 
Guard  of  the  State  of  New  York  ; then  he  was 
called  to  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  as  conductor  of  the 
local  Symphony  Orchestra.  (Symphony  Con- 
certs.) In  that  position  he  remained  till  the 
end  of  the  season  1903-1904,  when  he  returned 
to  Net^  York  in  order  to  have  more  time  to 
devote  to  composition.  Meanwhile  he  had  en- 
! tcred  into  the  oi>erctta  field,  in  which  he  de- 
I veloped  a truly  remarkable  fecundity,  thanks 
to  an  easy  flow*  of  rhythmic  melody  and  ex- 
| traordinary  command  of  the  technique  of  com- 
position. A partial  list  of  his  works  in  this 
dejrtirtment  is  : 1 Prince  Ananias,’  4 The  Wizard 
I of  the  Nile,’  ‘The  Serenade,’  ‘The  Idol’s  Eye,’ 

I ‘The  Fortune  Teller,’  4 The  Ameer,’  4 Cyrano 
de  Bergerac,’  4 The  Singing  Girl,*  4 Bal>es  in 
Toy  land,’  ‘ Babette,’  and  ‘It  Happened  in  Nord- 
land.’  He  has  not  permitted  music  of  this 
ephemeral  type  to  engross  all  his  time,  however. 

I For  the  Worcester,  Mass,  festival  of  1891  he 
w’rote  a dramatic  cantata  entitled  4 The  Cap- 
tive ’ ; for  orchestra,  Indore  and  after  he  went 
to  Pittsburgh,  a 4 Serenade  ’ for  strings  (1888)  ; 
‘Suite  romantique,’ op.  31  ; symphonic  poem. 

4 Hero  and  Leander,*  op.  33;  suite,  ‘Woodland 
Fancies,’  op.  34  ; and  suite,  ‘Columbus,’  op. 
35.  Up  to  the  beginning  of  1905  these  wero 
his  most  successful  and  ambitious  pieces,  though 
he  has  written  a large  number  iu  the  smaller 
forms.  H.  E.  K. 

HERBST,  Johann*  Andreas,  theorist  and 
composer,  bom  in  1588  at  Nuremberg,  became 
capellmeister  at  Butzbach  in  Hesse -Darmstadt 
in  1616,  at  Darmstadt  in  1619,  at  Frankfort  in 
1623,  at  Nuremberg  from  1631  to  1646,  and.  re- 
turning to  Frankfort  in  1646,  remained  there  till 
his  death  in  1666.  His  chief  theoretical  work 
is  entitled  Musica  Poetica,  sire  Compendium 
Melopoeticum.  . . . Niimberg,  1643.  It  pur- 
|>orts  to  give  thorough  instruction  in  harmony 
and  composition  generally,  and  is  illustrated 
with  numerous  examples.  Herhst  is  credited 
with  having  been  the  first  to  lay  down  in  this 
work  the  modern  stricter  rule  against  hidden 
fifths  so-called  (see  Riemann,  GcscftichU  der 
Musik-theorie,  1898,  pp.  444-45).  He  does  not 
indeed  employ  the  later  technical  expression 
( Verdeekte  Quinten  or  Quinlae  Cooperta  sive 
ahscondita* :),  but  he  gives  as  the  reason  why 
one  j perfect  concord  should  not  be  succeeded  by 
another  in  similar  motion,  that  there  thus  arises 
the  suspicion  of  there  being  two  fifths  or  two 
octaves  in  immediate  succession,  which  is  a 
fault  to  be  avoided.  His  other  theoretical  works 
are  Musica  practica  sire  instructo  pro  Sym  - 
phoniaci , Niimberg,  1642,  which  professes  to 
give  instruction  in  singing,  ami  Arte  Prnttiea  e t 
> Poclira,  Frankfort,  1653,  a manual  for  Counter- 
I point  and  General  or  Thorough- Bass.  Herbst's 
' chief  compositions  consist  of : * Theatrum 
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Amoris,’  Nuremberg,  1613,  containing  twelve 
German  madrigals,  a five,  and  two  Latin 
texts,  a 6 ; ‘ Meletcmata  Sacra,'  Nuremberg, 
1620,  20  a 3 and  1 a 6.  Besides  several 
occasional  compositions,  he  also  contributed 
twenty-five  settings,  a 5,  to  Erhard  i s Hanno- 
nisches  Chor  und  Figu ralycm ngb uch , Frankfort, 
1659,  five  of  which  reappear  in  Schoberlein's  | 
Schatz  des  lUurgischen  Chorgesa ngcs,  1872,  and  | 
show  him  to  be  a good  harmonist.  In  Eitner’s 
MonaUhefte  fur  Mm.  IViss.  1900  (Anhang), 
W.  Nagel  has  printed  in  score  a previously 
unknown  MS.  composition  by  Herbst,  ‘Sym- 
phonia  gratulatoria,  Beatus  Vir,’  a 5,  with 
basso  continuo.  j.  n.  M. 

HERCULES,  by  Handel ; the  words  by  Rev. 
Thos.  Broughton  ; composed  between  July  19 
and  August  17,  1744.  Announced  as  a ‘ musical 
drama  * ; {performed  and  published  as  an  ‘ ora- 
torio.' First  given  at  the  King's  Theatre, 
Hnymarkct,  Jan.  5,  1745  ; at  the  Lower  Rhine 
Festival,  Diisseldorf,  May  17,  1875  ; and  by 

H.  Leslie,  June  8,  1877.  o. 

HEREFORD  FESTIVAL.  See  Three 

Choirs. 

HERMAN,  Nicolas(  Herrmann),  born  about 
1485,  cantor  at  Joachimsthal  in  Bohemia  about 
the  middle  of  the  16th  century,  and  esteemed 
also  as  versifier  ; he  died  May  3,  1561.  There 
are  chorales  extant,  of  which  both  words  and 
music  are  by  him,  e.g.  ‘ Erschienen  ist  der 
herrlich  Tag ' and  * Lobt  Gott,  ihr  Christen  alle 
gleich.*  For  tonality  and  clear  rhythm  his 
chorales  sound  more  modern  than  most  of  his 
age.  A list  of  the  earliest  extant  editions  of  his 
works  is  given  in  the  Quel  ten- Lexikon. 

HERMANN,  Mathias.  See  Wkrre- 
CO  REN  81 9. 

H&RODIADE.  Opera  in  fouracts,  libretto  by 
Paul  Milliet  and  Henri  Gremont,  music  by  Jules 
Massenet.  Produced  at  the  The&tre  do  la 
Mounaie,  Brussels,  Dec.  19,  1881 ; in  an  Italian 
version  by  A.  Zanardini,  at  the  Seals,  Milan, 
Feb.  23,  1882  ; and  at  the  Theatre  des  Nations 
(now  the  Theatre  Sarah -Bernhardt),  Paris,  Feb. 

I,  1884  ; and,  with  certain  alterations  insisted 

on  by  the  censorship,  as  ‘ Salom6  ’ at  Covent 
Garden,  July  6,  1904.  a.  c. 

HEROLD,  Loris  Joseph  Ferdinand,  born 
in  Paris,  Wednesday,  Jan.  28,  1791,  at  30  Rue 
des  Vieux  Augustins,  now  10  Rue  d'Argout ; 
only  child  of  Francois  Joseph  Harold  (1755- 
1802)  an  able  pianist  of  the  school  of  Emanuel 
Bach.  Louis’s  gifts  for  music  were  soon  apparent. 
He  was  educated  at  the  Institution  Hix,  where 
he  distinguished  himself,  and  at  the  same  time 
worked  at  solfege  under  Fetis,  and  the  pianoforte 
under  his  godfather  Louis  Adam,  father  of 
Adolphe.  In  1806  he  entered  the  Conservatoire, 
where  ho  obtained  the  first  piano  prize,  studied 
harmony  under  Catcl,  and  composition  under 
Meliul,  whom  he  alwaysheld  in  great  ad  miration, 
and  at  length,  in  1812,  carried  ofT  the  ‘Grand 
VOI*  II 


prix  de  Rome  ’ for  his  cantata  * Mile,  de  la 
Valliere,'  the  unpublished  score  of  which  is  in 
the  library  of  the  Conservatoire,  together  with 
his  envois  de  Rome.  These  are,  a ‘ Hymne  a 
4 voix  sur  la  Transfiguration  ’ with  orchestra  ; 
a Symphony  in  C (Rome,  April  1813)  ; a second, 
in  D (May)  ; * Sceua  ed  Aria  con  cori  ’ (June)  ; 
and  three  Quartets,  in  D,  C,  and  G minor  (July 
1814),  all  written  at  Naples.  These  works, 
which  are  not  given  correctly  in  any  previous 
biography,  are  short,  but  contain  many  interest- 
ing ideas  ; the  only  one  performed  in  public  was 
the  second  Symphony,  which  is  by  no  means  a 
1 youthful  indiscretion. * The  quatuors  also  con- 
tain much  that  might  even  now  be  heard  with 
pleasure  ; and  altogether  these  envois  de  Rome 
show  that  Herold  would  have  shone  in  symphony 
if  he  had  adhered  to  that  branch  of  comjiosition. 
The  stage,  however,  possesses  an  irresistible 
attraction  for  a man  gifted  with  ardent  imagina- 
tion and  capacity  for  expressing  emotion.  It  was 
natural  that  he  should  wish  to  make  his  debut 
as  a dramatic  composer  at  Naples,  where  he  was 
pianist  to  Queen  Caroline,  and  where  he  led  a 
happy  life,  in  good  relations  with  the  court  and 
society.  With  Landriani's  assistance  he  compiled 
a libretto  from  Duval’s  comedy  * La  jeuncsse  de 
Henri  V.,’  and  the  opera  was  a success.  The 
libretto  was  printed  (Naples,  181 5)  anonymously, 
but  the  music  remains  in  MS. 

Shortly  after  this  he  left  Italy,  and  made  a 
stay  of  some  months  at  Vienna  on  his  way  home. 
On  his  return  to  l'aris  he  at  once  tried  to  pro- 
cure a good  opera-book,  but  might  have  waited 
long  for  an  opportunity  of  coming  lx* fore  the 
public,  if  Boieldieu  had  not  asked  him  to  write 
the  latter  half  of  ‘Charles  de  France,’  an  Optra 
de  circonstanee produced  June  18,  1816.  This 
led  to  his  obtaining  the  libretto  of  ‘ Lea  Rosi^res,  ’ 
three  acts  (Jan.  27,  1817),  which  wasa  complete 
success.  * La  Clochette,’  three  acts  (Oct.  18  of 
the  same  year),  was  full  of  new  and  fresh  ideas  ; 
the  charming  air  ‘Me  voilii'  soon  became  popular, 
while  those  competent  to  judge  were  struck  by 
the  advance  in  knowledge  of  the  stage,  and  the 
originality  of  instrumentation  which  itdisplayed. 
His  industry  and  fertility  were  further  proved 
by  ‘ Le  premier  venu  ’ (1818),  ‘Les  Troqueurs* 
(1819),  ‘ L’ Amour  platonique  ’ (1819),  and 
‘ L’Auteur  inort  et  vivant'  (1820)  ; but  unfortu- 
nately he  accepted  librettos  that  were  neither 
interesting  nor  adapted  formusic.  ' Lc  Muletier  ’ 
(May  12, 1823),  however,  is  full  of  life  and  colour, 
and  assured  his  reputation  with  all  who  were 
comi»eteiit  to  judge.  After  the  success  of  this 
lively  little  piece  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how 
a man  of  literary  tastes  and  culture  could  have 
undertaken  dramas  so  tame  and  uninteresting 
as  ‘L'asthenie’  (Sept.  1823),  and  ‘ Le  Lapin 
blanc'  (1825).  The  fever  of  production  which 
consumes  all  composers  of  genius,  affords  the 
only  possible  explanation.  In  fact,  rather  than  re- 
main idle  he  undertook  any  employment  however 
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uninviting.  Thus  from  1820  to  1827  he  was 
pwniste-aecomjtagnateur  to  the  Opera  Italien  ; 
and  in  1821  was  sent  to  Italy  to  engage  singers, 
among  whom  he  brought  back  no  less  a person 
than  Mine.  Pasta,  and  Galli.  In  1 827  he  became 
choirmaster  at  the  Academic  do  Musique,  and 
began  to  write  ballets.  During  these  laborious 
years,  Herold  threw  off  for  the  publishers  an 
immense  quantity  of  pianoforte  music.  Fifty- 
nine  of  these  pieces,  on  which  he  laid  no  value, 
have  been  engraved,  but  we  need  only  mention 
the  sonata  in  A?  ; another  called  ‘L'Amante 
disperato  ' ; variations  on  ‘ An  cl&ir  do  la  lune,' 
ami  on  4 Mai  brook  ’ ; a ‘ Rondo  dramatiquo  ’ ; 
and  a caprice,  ‘ Pulcinella.’  He  also  made  ar- 
rangements for  the  piano,  Rossini  s ‘ Moise  ’ 
among  the  rest,  and  like  a true  artist  managed 
to  turn  even  such  work  as  this  to  account.  In 
the  midst  of  his  daily  drudgery,  however,  Herold 
kept  one  aim  steadily  in  view  ; that  of  becoming 
a great  comj>oser.  Any  opportunity  of  making 
himself  known  was  welcome,  and  accordingly 
ho  consented  to  join  Auber  in  writing  an  opira 
dc  cir Constance,  ‘ Yen  dome  en  Espagne  ' (1823)  ; 
and  also  com  jwsed  ‘LeRoi  Rene,’  two  acts  (1824), 
for  the  fete  of  Ixuiis  XVIII.  In  ‘ Marie,’  three 
acts  (Aug.  12,  1826),  a charming  opera  which 
has  kept  the  boards,  he  evinces  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  stage,  great  sensibility,  and  graceful 
and  refined  orchestration.  It  contains  perhaps 
too  many  short  pieces,  and  the  treble  and  tenor 
voices  unduly  predominate,  but  these  drawbacks 
are  redeemed  by  original  and  varied  melody,  by 
charming  effects,  ami  great  skill  in  the  arrange- 
ment. The  scene  of  Marie's  despair  is  the  work 
of  a master  of  pathos,  and  a true  dramatic  jK>et. 

Urged  by  a desire  to  give  a practical  scojie  to 
his  fancy,  Herold  composed  a series  of  ballets, 

' Astolphe  et  Joconde  ’ ; 4 La  Sonnambule  ’ (Jan. 
29,  and  Sept.  19, 1827);  ‘ Lydie' ; ‘ La  Fille  mal 
gardee  ’ (Nov.  17,  1828)  ; and  ‘ La  belle  an  bois 
dormant'  (April  27,  1829).  [He  also  wrote 
music  to  a play,  ‘ Missolonghi,’  for  the  Odeon.] 

It  was  largely  owing  to  him  that  the  music  of 
French  ballets  acquired  its  peculiarly  graceful, 
poetical,  expressive,  and  passionate  character. 
These  works  gave  him  the  same  facility  and 
command  of  his  pen  that  writing  verses  does  to 
an  author.  This  is  clearly  seen  in  his  next 
opera  ‘LTllusion,’  one  act  (July  18,  1829),  the 
remarkable  finale  of  which  contains  a valse  with 
a melody  of  a very  high  order.  ‘ Emmeline  * 
(Nov.  28,  1829)  waa  a fiasco,  chiefly  owing  to 
the  libretto  ; and  in  the  following  year  he  col- 
laborated with  Carafa  in  ‘ A u berge  d’Aurey  ’ ; 
a rich  compensation  for  ‘ Emmeline  ’ was  in  store 
for  him  in  the  brilliant  success  of  * Zampa  ’ (May 
3,  1831).  Speaking  briefly  we  may  say  that 
the  quartet  in  the  first  act,  4 Le  voilo,’  is  a model 
of  dignity  and  refinement ; the  recognition  duet  I 
in  the  second,  is  full  of  life,  taste,  and  dramatic 
skill;  and  the  deep  and  eminently  characteristic  I 
jtathos  of  the  principal  number  of  the  third  act,  | 


the  duet  4 Pourquoi  trembler,’  makes  it  one  of 
the  finest  inspirations  in  modem  opera.  Thero 
is  also  much  variety,  both  of  form  and  movement, 
in  the  different  pieces.  The  first  finale,  with  its 
richly  contrasted  effects,  is  entirely  different 
from  the  second,  the  stretto  of  which  is  full  of 
tune  and  inspiration.  In  a word,  we  recoguise 
in  4 Zampa  ’ the  hand  of  a master,  who  to  the 
spirit  of  Italian  music  unites  the  depth  of  tho 
German  and  the  elegance  of  the  French  school. 

It  is  a curious  fact  that  Herold’s  own  country- 
men rank  the  4 Pre  aux  Clercs  ’ (Dec.  15,  1832) 
ubove  4 Zampa,’  while  the  Germans  give  the 
preference  to  the  latter.  This  arises  probably 
from  the  criticism  to  which  a French  audience 
instinctively  subjects  the  literary  part  of  an 
opera.  Any  want  of  unanimity  between  drama- 
tist and  composer  is  felt  at  once.  In  4 Zampa  * 
this  is  very  marked  ; for  the  book,  excellent  as 
it  is  in  the  number  and  variety  of  the  dramatic 
situations,  bears  marks  of  being  the  work  of  one 
who  does  not  believe  a word  of  the  story  he  is 
telling,  and  has  therefore  no  sympathy  with  his 
characters.  Hence  there  is  a want  of  relation 
between  the  librettist,  who  is  no  true  poet,  and 
i the  composer,  who  moves  others  because  he  is 
! moved  himself,  and  is  eloquent  because  he  is 
sincere.  In  the  4 Pre  aux  Clercs,’  on  the  other 
hand,  the  action  takes  place  in  a region  more 
accessible  to  the  ordinary  run  of  play -goers,  and 
the  drama  is  a very  pleasing  national  poem,  free 
from  incongruities  and  well  adapted  for  music. 
In  setting  it  Herold  not  only  did  much  to 
elevate  the  tone  of  French  operu-comique,  but 
had  the  satisfaction  of  treating  a historical 
subject.  We  might  specify  each  number,  from 
the  overture — os  full  of  warmth  and  colour  as 
j that  to  ‘Zauqta,’  but  forming  an  inde|>endent 
symphony  not  built  upon  the  materials  of  the 
opera — to  the  scene  of  the  barque,  where  the 
expressive  tones  of  the  violas  and  violoncellos 
complete  the  narrative  of  the  voices,  and  the 
whole  forms  one  of  tho  finest  effects  of  pathos 
ever  produced  on  the  stage.  The  work  is  char- 
acterised throughout  by  unity  of  style,  variety 
of  accent,  and  sustained  inspiration,  always  kept 
within  the  limits  of  dramatic  truth.  The  great 
requisites  for  a creative  artist  are  colour,  dra- 
matic instinct,  and  sensibility.  In  colour  Harold 
was  not  so  far  behind  Weber,  while  in  dramatic 
instinct  he  may  lie  said  to  have  equalled  him. 
His  remark  to  a friend  a few  days  Iwfore  his 
death  shows  his  own  estimate  of  his  work  : 4 1 
am  going  too  soon  ; 1 was  just  beginning  to 
understand  the  stage.’1  So  modest  are  the 
utterances  of  these  great  poets,  who  are  the 
glory  of  their  art  and  their  nation  ! 

On  Jan.  19,  1833,  within  a few  days  of  his 
forty-second  year,  and  but  a month  after  the 
production  of  hischef-d  ceuvre,  Herold  succumbed 
to  the  chest -malady  from  which  he  had  been 

1 Thun,  too,  Haydn,  at  th*  end  of  hU  career.  »pok«  of  himself  an 
having  Just  begun  to  know  how  to  u»e  the  wind  Instruments. 
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suffering  for  some  time  ; and  was  buried  with 
great  pomp  three  days  al  ter. 1 He  died  at  a house 
in  Les  Terues,  which  had  been  his  home  since 
his  marriage  with  Adcle  Elise  Rollet  in  1827, 
and  now  forms  the  corner  of  the  Rue  Demours 
and  the  Rue  Rayen,  on  the  side  of  the  even 
numbers.  Here  were  bom  his  three  children  : — 
Ferdinand,  an  able  avocat,  subsequently  a 
senator ; Adei.e,  married  in  1854  to  M. 
Clamagcran,  a member  of  the  Paris  Conseil 
municipal  ; and  El’g&XIE,  born  1832,  a gifted 
musician,  who  was  carried  off  in  1852  by  con- 
sumption. 

Among  the  many  critical  and  biographical 
articles  on  this  eminent  composer,  wo  may  men- 
tion those  of  Chaulieu,  Castil  - Blaze,  Scudo, 
Adolphe  Adam,  a brief  but  very  accurate  notice 
with  jtortiiiit  in  the  Afagasin  pittoresque  for 
1873  (pp.  156*159),  and,  above  all,  1/etvld,  sa 
vie  et  ses  oeuvres,  by  Jouvin  (Paris,  Heugel,  1 868, 
8vo),  which  contains  mauy  of  his  own  letters 
and  memoranda.  [An  interesting  criticism  of 
4 Zampa ' is  coutainid  in  Berlioz's  Les  Musicicns 
et  la  Musique .]  In  society  he  showed  himself  i 
a brilliant  and  original  talker,  though  inclined 
to  sarcasm.  The  best  portrait  is  that  in 
the  Magasin  p Moresque.  His  friend  David 

d'Angers  made  a medallion  of  him  iu  Rome  in 
1815  ; and  there  arc  busts  by  Dantan  (1833), 
Demesmay — now  in  tho  foyer  ot  the  Paris  Oj^ra, 
and  by  Charles  Gauthier — in  tho  library  of  the 
Conservatoire.  g.  c. 

HERRING IIAM,  Henry,  printer  of  many 
musical  works  in  the  years  1650-89.  His 
address  was  at  4 the  signe  of  the  Blew  Anchor 
in  the  New  Exchange.'  In  1670,  he  issued 
the  fourth  edition  of  Carew's  Mosque,  ‘ with 
the  songs  set  to  Musick  by  Mr.  Henry  Lawes.' 
He  also  printed  some  works  by  Purcell,  includ- 
ing the  first  edition  of  DUrfey’s  ‘ A Fool's 
Preferment,*  iu  1688.  On  the  title -juge  of 
this  work  is  added : ‘ together  with  all  the 
Songs  and  Notes  to  ’em  excellently  compos'd 
by  Mr.  Henry  Purcell.'  w.  h.  g.  f. 

HERRMANN,  Jakob.  See  Zeuqhebr. 
HERSCHEL,  Sir  Frederick  William, 
K.C.H.,  D.C.L.  (‘  Sir  William  Herschel  ’),  born 
at  Hanover,  Nov.  15,  1738,  was  second  son  of  a 
musician  there.  He  received  a good  education, 
and  being  destined  for  the  profession  of  his 
father,  was,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  placed  in  the 
band  of  the  Hanoverian  regiment  of  guards. 
He  came  to  England  with  the  regiment  about 
1757  and  was  stationed  at  Durham.  He  soon 
became  organist  of  Halifax  jwirish  church,  and 
continued  so  until  1766,  when  he  was  appointed 
organist  of  the  Octagon  Chapel,  Bath.  Whilst 
residing  at  Bath  he  turned  his  attention  to 
astronomy,  and  pursued  his  studies  for  several 
years  during  tho  intervals  of  his  professional 
duties.  He  constructed  a telcseo}»e  of  large 
dimensions,  and  ini  781  announced  thediscovery 

1 llftlivy  coinplctai  tb*  uoAnUbod  acore  of  * LoJovic.' 


of  a supposed  comet,  which  soon  proved  to  be 
the  planet  Uranus.  He  was  thereupon  appointed 
private  astronomer  to  tho  king,  with  a salary  of 
£400  per  annum,  and  abandoned  the  musical 
profession.  He  removed  to  Datchet  and  after- 
wards to  Slough,  was  created  a knight  of  tho 
Hanoverian  Guelphic  Order,  and  received  an 
honorary  degree  at  Oxford.  In  the  summer  of 
1792  he  was  visited  at  Slough  by  Haydn.  He 
died  August  23,  1822.  He  published  a sym- 
phony for  orchestra  and  two  military  concertos 
for  wind  instruments  iu  1768. 

Jacob  Herschel,  his  elder  brother,  born 
about  1734,  was  master  of  the  king's  band 
at  Hanover,  came  to  England  and  died  hero 
in  1792.  Ho  composed  some  instrumental 
music.  # w.  H.  H. 

HERVE,  whose  real  name  was  Florimond 
Rouger,  was  bom  June  30,  1825,  at  Houduin, 
near  Arras.  He  received  his  musical  education 
at  the  School  of  Saint  Roch,  and  became  an 
organist  at  various  Parisian  churches.  Iu  1848 
he  produced  at  the  Opera  National,  ‘ Don  Quixote 
and  Sancho  Pauya,'  ap|>caring  in  it  himself  with 
Joseph  Kolm  the  chanson nette  singer.  Iu  1851 
he  became  conductor  at  the  Palais  Royal  ; in 
1854  <u*  1855  he  was  manager  of  the  Folies-Con* 
oertantee,  Boulevard  du  Temple,  a small  theatre 
converted  by  him  from  a music  hall,  iu  which 
lie  was  composer,  librettist,  conductor,  singer, 
machinist,  and  scene  {fainter,  os  occasion  required. 
Of  his  then  couqtositious  we  must  name  4 Vadc 
au  Cabaret,*  and  4 Lc  Comiiositeur  toque ' (played 
by  him  at  the  Lyceum  and  Globe  Theatres  iu 
1870  and  1871).  Iu  1856  he  retired  from  the 
management,  but  continued  to  write  for  his 
theatre,  afterwards  the  4 FoliesNouvellea.’  He 
played  successively  at  the  Debareau,  1858,  at 
the  Delassements  Comiques  at  Marseilles  with 
Kelni  ‘in  his  own  repertory,’  at  Montpellier 
in  small  tenor  parts  such  as  C&ntareUi  (‘  Pre 
| aux  Clercs'),  Arthur  (‘Lucia’),  etc.,  and  at 
Cairo.  He  reappeared  at  the  Delassemcnts,  and 
in  1862  produced  two  new  operettas  4 Le  Hus- 
sard  Persecute  ’ and  4 Le  Fanfare  de  Saint  Cloud ' ; 
was  for  twoor  three  years  conqioser  and  conductor 
. at  the  Eldorado  Music  Hall,  and  afterwards  con- 
| ductor  at  the  Porte  Saint  Martin  ; he  wrote  new 
music  in  1865  for  the  celebrated  revival  of  the 
4 Bichc  aux  Bois,’  and  composed  an  ojiera  in 
three  acts,  * Les  Chevaliers  de  la  Table  Rondo,’ 
Bouffes,  Nov.  17,  1866.  During  the  next  three 
years  he  composed  some  of  his  most  popular 
three-act  operas,  produced  at  the  Folies  Drama* 
tiques,  viz.  4 L’CEil  ereve,’  Oct.  12,  1867  (Globe 
Theatre,  by  the  DramatiqnesComjkany,  June  15, 
1S72  ; in  English  as  1 Hit  or  Miss,'  in  one  act  and 
five  scenes,  freely  adapted  by  Rurnand,  Olympic, 
April  13,  1868  ; and  another  version,  three  acts, 
Opera  Comique,  Oct.  21,  1872);  4 Chilperic,’ 
libretto  by  himself,  and  at  first  a failure,  Oct. 
24,  1868  (in  French  at  tho  Globe  by  the  above 
company,  June  3,  1872  ; in  English  at  tho 
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Lyceum  for  the  debut  of  Herve,  Jan.  22,  1870  ; [ 
frequently  revived  at  other  theatres,  as  at  the 
opening  of  the  Empire  Theatre  and  as  recently 
as  1903  at  the  Coronet  Theatre,  Nottiiig  Hill) 
he  himself  wrote  a parody  * Chilmeric  ’ lor  the 
Eldorado;  ‘ Le  Petit  Faust,’  his  most  success- 
ful work,  April  23,  1809  (in  English  at  the 
Lyceum,  April  18,  1870,  and  revived  at  vari- 
ous theatres)  ; * Lea  Tunes,*  a parody  of  * Baja- 
zet,’  Dec.  23,  1869.  None  of  his  subsequent 
opera*  attained  the  same  success  ; many  of 
them,  ou  the  contrary,  were  disastrous  failures, 
but  ‘La  Belle  Poule,’  Folies  Dramatiques,  Dec. 
30,  1876,  was  played  in  English  at  the  Gaiety, 
March  29,  1879.  He  was  afterwards  very  suc- 
cessful in  new  songs,  etc.,  written  for  Mme.  Judic, 
Dupuis,  and  others,  such  as  the  ‘Pi  . , . Ouit,' 
the  ‘Chanson  du  Colonel,’  the  Provencal  song, 
‘Qut*s  aco?’  ‘ Babet  et  Cadet,’  the  ‘sneezing  duet,* 
the  ' Legcnde  de  Marfa,’  and  other  music,  intro- 
duced into  the  musical  comedies  performed  at  the 
Varictes,  viz.  the  * Femme  k Pai>u,'  Dee.  3,  1879, 

‘ La  Roussotte,’  with  Lecocq  and  Boulard,  Jan. 
28,  1881,  ‘Lili,’  Jan.  10,  1882,  Gaiety,  with 
Judic,  June  1883,  ‘ Maain’zelle  Nitouche,’  Jan. 
26,  1883  (Gaiety,  June  1884),  ‘ La  Cosaque,’ 
Feb.  1,  1884  (Gaiety,  June  1884),  in  English  at 
Royalty,  April  12  of  the  same  year.  * Fla- Fla,’ 
three  acts  (Theatre  des  Menus- Plaiairs),  reach ed 
only  five  representations  in  Sept.  1 886.  M.  Ilervc 
has  in  addition  composed  for  the  English  stage 
‘ Aladdin  the  Second,’  played  with  great  success 
at  the  Gaiety,  Dec.  24,  1870,  but  without  suc- 
cess, as  ‘ Lo  Nouvel  Aladin,’  at  the  Dejazet, 
Dec.  1871.  He  wrote  some  of  the  music  of 
‘ Babil  and  Bijou,’  August  29,  1872,  and  in 
1874  was  conductor  at  the  Promenade  Concerts 
in  London,  when  he  introduced  a Heroic  Sym- 
phony, ‘The  Ashantee  War,’  for  solo  voices 
and  orchestra.  Oil  June  29,  1886,  his  ‘ Frivoli  ’ 
was  brought  out  at  Drury  Lane,  and  on 
I)cc.  22,  1887,  the  liallets  ‘Dilara’  and  ‘S|>ort,’ 
were  produced  at  the  Empire  Theatre,  of  which 
lie  was  for  a few  years  conductor.  ‘ La  Rose 
d’Amour  ’ (1888),  ‘Cleopatra  ’ (1889),  and  * Les 
Bagatelles’  (1 890)arc  to  be  added  to  the  number 
of  his  ballets.  One  of  his  latest  works  ‘ Bac- 
chanale,’  brought  out  at  the  Theatre  des  Menus- 
Plaisirs,  Oct.  22,  1892,  was  a failure,  a.  c. 

HERVEY,  AnTHirn,  Wu  in  Paris  of  Irish 
parents,  Jan.  26,  1856.  Educated  at  the 
Oratory,  Birmingham  ; studied  with  Berthold 
Tours  and  Edouard  Marlois.  He  was  intended 
for  the  diplomatic  service,  but  from  1880  took 
up  the  profession  of  music.  He  was  musical 
critic  to  Vanity  Fair  from  1889  until  his 
appointment  in  1892  to  a similar  position  on 
the  Morning  Fast.  It  will  readily  be  guessed 
that  the  duties  of  such  appointments  do  not  leave 
much  time  for  composition,  and  Mr.  Hcrvey’s 
music  is  of  such  excellent  quality  that  his  friends 
arc  apt  to  grudge  the  time  necessarily  devoted 
to  journalism.  A one-act  opera,  ‘ The  Fairy’s 


f Post- Box,’  to  words  by  Palgrave  Simpson,  was 
produces!  at  the  Court  Theatre  in  1885,  and  a 
more  serious  opera  is  still  in  MS.  Of  his  charm- 
ing songs,  several  sets  have  been  published 
(‘  Sechs  Liebeslieder,*  ‘ Herzens  Stimmen,’ 
‘Neue  Liebeslieder,’  etc.),  as  well  as  single 
songs.  A scena  for  baritone  and  orchestra,  ‘ The 
Gates  of  Night,’  was  ]>crformed at  the  Gloucester 
Festival  of  1901.  His  dramatic  overture  * Love 
and  Fate’  (St.  James’s  Hall,  1890,  and  Crystal 
Palace,  1892)  had  made  it  quite  clear  that  Mr. 
Hervey  was  a master  of  the  orchestra  ; and  a 
couple  of  tone -poems,  ‘On  the  Heights’  and 
‘On  the  March,’  played  at  the  Cardilf  Festival 
of  1902  enhanced  his  reputation.  Another 
overture,  ‘ Youth,’  was  played  with  great  success 
at  the  Norwich  Festival  of  1902,  and  a third 
tone -poem,  ‘In  the  East,’  was  given  at  the 
Canlitf  Festival  of  1904.  A graceful  romance 
for  violin  is  well  known,  and  other  pieces  for 
violin  are  often  played.  Mr.  Hervey  is  the 
author  of  Masters  of  French  Music  (1894), 
and  French  Music  tn  the  Nineteenth  Century 
(1904).  M. 

HERZ,  Hein  men,  born  at  Vienna,  Jan.  6, 
1806,  son  of  a musician  who,  after  teaching 
the  hoy  himself  and  giving  him  lessons  from 
Hiinten  at  Coblenz,  was  anxious  to  turn  his 
early  talent  for  the  piano  to  the  best  account, 
and  wisely  entered  him  in  1816  at  the  Con- 
servatoire at  Paris  under  Pradher.  He  carried 
olF  the  prize  for  pianoforte-playing  in  his  first 
year,  and  thenceforward  his  career  was  con- 
tinually successful.  Ho  became  virtually  a 
Parisian,  and  was  known  as  Henri  Hcrz.  In 
1821  Moscheles  visited  Paris,  and  though  there 
is  no  mention  of  Herz  in  that  juirt  of  his  Journal, 
yet  we  have  Herz’s  own  testimony  that  Mos- 
cheles had  much  influence  in  the  improvement 
of  Ms  style.1  For  the  next  ten  years  he  enjoyed 
an  immense  reputation  in  Paris  both  as  a writer 
and  a teacher,  and  his  conqtositions  are  said  to 
have  fetched  three  or  four  times  the  prices  of 
those  of  much  better  composers.  In  1831  he 
made  a tour  in  Germany  with  Lafont,  but  to 
judge  from  the  notices  in  the  Ally.  Zeitung 
I^afont  made  the  better  impression  of  the  two. 
In  1833  ho  made  his  first  visit  to  London, 
played  at  the  Philharmonic  ou  Juno  10,  and 
gave  a concert  of  his  own,  at  which  he  played 
duets  with  Moscheles  and  with  J.  B.  Cramer. 
In  1842  he  was  made  Professor  of  the  Pianoforte 
in  the  Conservatoire.  He  returned  the  follow- 
ing year,  apjieared  again  at  the  Philharmonic, 
May  5,  and  took  a long  tour,  embracing  Edin- 
burgh and  Dublin.  About  this  time  he  was 
tempted  to  join  a pianoforte -maker  in  Paris 
named  Klepfa,  but  the  speculation  was  not 
successful,  and  Herz  lost  much  money.  He 
then  established  a factory  of  his  own,  and  to 
repair  his  losses  and  to  obtain  the  necessary 
capital  for  this  made  a journey  through  the 
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United  States,  Mexico,  California,  and  the  | 
West  Indies,  which  lasted  from  1845  till  1851, 
and  of  which  he  himself  wrote  an  account  (Men  | 
voyages,  etc.,  Paris,  1866).  He  then  devoted 
himself  to  the  making  of  pianos,  and  at  the 
Exposition  of  1855  his  instruments  obtained 
the  highest  medal,  and  they  now  take  rank 
with  those  of  Pleyel  and  Erard.  In  1874  he 
relinquished  his  Chair  at  the  Conservatoire,  and 
died  in  Paris,  Jan.  5,  1888. 

Hen  left  eight  concertos  for  PF.  and  or- 
chestra, and  other  compositions  for  his  instru- 
ment in  every  recognised  form,  reaching  to 
more  than  200  in  number,  and  including  an 
immense  number  of  Variations.  His  Etudes 
and  his  PF.  Methods  are  the  only  things  out 
of  this  mass  that  are  at  all  likely  to  survive 
their  author.  His  brilliancy  and  bravura  ami 
power  of  execution  were  prodigious,  but  they 
were  not  supported  by  any  more  solid  qualities, 
as  in  the  case  of  Thalberg,  Liszt,  Tausig,  Biilow, 
and  other  great  executants.  Herz  found  out 
what  his  public  liked  and  what  would  pay, 
and  this  he  gave  them.  ' Is  Herz  prejudiced,’ 
says  Mendelssohn,  ‘ when  he  says  the  Parisians 
can  understand  and  appreciate  nothing  but 
variations  ? ’ 2 

Schumann  was  never  tired  of  making  fun  of 
his  pretensions  and  his  pieces.  His  Gceammelte 
Schriflen  contain  many  reviews,  all  couched 
in  the  same  bantering  style.  In  fact  Herz  was 
the  Gelinek  of  his  day,  and  like  that  once 
renowned  and  popular  Abb£  is  doomed  to  rapid 
oblivion.  o. 

HERZ,  MEIN  HERZ,  WARUM  SO  TRAU- 
RIG  ? One  of  the  most  universally  popular  of 
German  Yolks! ieder,  the  words  of  which  were 
written  about  1812  by  Joh.  Rudolph  Wyss, 
junr.,  in  the  dialect  of  Berne,  and  the  music 
com]K>8cd  by  Joh.  Ludwig  Friedrich  Gluck, 
a German  clergyman  (1793-1840).  The  popu- 
lar ‘ In  einem  kiihlen Grunde  ’ (‘Das  zerbrochene 
Ringlcin’)  is  a setting  of  Eichcndorfrs  words 
by  the  same  composer.  Both  date  from  about 
1814.  m. 

HERZOG,  Johann  Georg,  an  eminent 
German  organ  player,  bom  Sept,  6,  1822,  at 
Schmblz  in  Bavaria.  He  was  educated  at  Alt- 
dorf  in  Bavaria,  and  his  earlier  career  was 
passed  in  Munich,  where  in  1842  ho  became 
organist,  in  1849  cantor,  and  in  1850  professor 
at  the  Conscrvatorium.  In  1854  he  removed 
to  Erlangen,  and  became  teacher  in  the  Uni- 
versity and  Director  of  the  Singakademie.  His 
Priihuiicnbueh  and  his  Handbuch  fur  Onja- 
nisUn  are  widely  arid  deservedly  known.  His 
Organ  School  is  a work  of  very  great  merit, 
and  his  Fantasias  are  fine  and  effective  com- 
positions. He  retired  in  1888,  and  has  since 
lived  in  Munich.  o. 

HERZOG ENBERG,  Heinrich  Von  (full 
name  Heinrich,  Baron  von  Heuzogenberg- 
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Peccaduc),  bom  June  10,  1843,  at  Graz  in 
Styria,  studied  at  the  Vienna  Conservatorium 
in  1862-64,  after  which  his  time  was  divided 
between  Graz  and  Vienna,  until  1872,  when  he 
went  to  Leipzig.  From  1875  to  1885  he  was 
conductor  of  the  Bach-vercin  in  that  town,  and 
was  subsequently  appointed  head  of  the  depart* 
mentof  theory  and  composition  atthellochschule 
at  Berlin.  In  the  spring  of  1886  he  succeeded 
Kiel  as  professor,  and  at  the  same  time  became 
head  of  an  academical  ‘ Meisterschule  ’ for  com- 
position. In  1888  he  retired,  owing  to  his  wife’s 
ill-health,  but  resumed  his  labours  after  thedeath 
of  his  successor,  Bargiel,  in  1897.  His  works 
are  for  the  most  part  remarkable  for  breadth, 
vigour,  and  originality.  That  they  bear  trace 
of  the  influence  of  Brahms  is  surely  no  reproach, 
nor  is  that  influence  so  marked  as  to  ini{>each 
their  individuality  of  style.  The  list  includes  : 
‘Columbus,’  a cantata,  op.  11  ; ‘Odysseus,’  a 
symphony,  op.  16  ; ‘Deutsches  Liodorspiel,’  for 
soli,  chorus,  and  pianoforte  ; ‘ Der  Stern  des 
Liedes,’  op.  55  ; ‘Die  Weihe  der  Naclit,’  op. 
56  ; ‘ X annas  Kluge,'  op.  59,  two  jisalms,  opp. 
70  and  71,  a requiem,  op.  72  ; ‘Toteufeier,’  op. 
80  ; a mass,  op.  81  ; * Die  Geburt  Christi,’  op.  90 
and  ‘ Die  Passion,’  op.  93 — all  important  works  ; 
variations  for  two  jiianos,  and  a second  set,  op. 
23,  on  a theme  by  Brahms  ; trio  for  piano  and 
strings  in  C minor,  op.  24  ; two  trios  for 
strings  alone,  op.  27  ; choral  songs  or  volkslieder, 
opp.  26,  28,  35  ; Psalm  cxvi.  for  chorus,  op.  34  ; 
sonata  for  pianoforte  and  violin  in  A,  op.  32 
(the  only  work  by  which,  through  the  agency 
of  Joachim,  the  composer’s  name  has  yot 
become  known  in  England)  ; trio  in  D minor 
for  pianoforte  and  strings,  op.  36  ; a second 
violin  sonata  in  Ej?,  op.  54  ; a sonata  for  piano- 
forte ami  violoncello,  op.  52  ; organ  fantasias 
on  chorales,  opp.  39  and  46  ; three  string 
quartets,  op.  42  ; symphony  in  C minor,  op. 
50  ; piano  pieces  and  duets,  opp.  25,  33,  37, 
49,  and  53  ; songs  and  vocal  duets,  opp.  29- 
31,  38,  40,  41,  44,  45,  47,  48.  Frau  von 
Herzogenberg,  net  Elizabeth  Stockhausen,  was 
bom  in  1848,  was  an  excellent  pianist,  and 
died  at  San  Remo,  Jan.  7,  1892.  Herzogen* 
berg  himself  died  at  Wiesbaden,  Oct.  9,  1900. 
(Information  from  Dr.  A.  Dorffel,  etc.)  m. 

HESDIN,  Pierre,  a French  composer  of  the 
earlier  half  of  the  16th  century,  mentioned  as  a 
singer  in  the  Chapel  of  Henry  II.,  King  of  France. 
Two  of  his  mosses  and  a motet  were  copied 
into  the  large  choir-l»ooks  of  the  Sixtine  Chapel 
under  Pope  Paul  III.  Other  masses  and 
motets  appeared  in  the  printed  collections  of 
the  time.  Two  of  Hesdin’s  chansons  have  been 
reprinted  in  modem  score,  one  in  Expert’s  re- 
print of  Attaingnant,  1529,  the  other  in  Eitner’s 
sixty  chansons,  1899.  It  is  only  a pity  that 
the  texts  of  many  of  these  melodious  chansons 
are  so  utterly  scandalous.  In  complete  editions 
it  may  be  necessary  to  reproduce  everything  as 
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it  stands,  but  in  making  selections  it  might 
perhaps  be  better  only  to  choose  pieces  with 
fairly  unobjectionable  texts.  j.  R.  m. 

HESELTINE,  Jakes,  a pupil  of  Dr.  Blow, 
was  in  the  early  part  of  the  18th  century  organ- 
ist of  St.  Katherine’s  Hospital,  near  the  Tower. 
In  1711  he  was  elected  organist  of  Durham 
Cathedral,  retaining  his  London  appointment. 
Heseltino  composed  many  excellent  anthems, 
etc.,  a few  of  which  are  still  extant  in  the  books 
of  some  of  the  cathedrals,  but  the  major  ]*art 
were  destroyed  by  their  composer  upon  some 
difference  lietween  him  and  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Durham.  He  died  at  Durham, 
June  20,  1763.  A portrait  of  him  is  in  the 
Music  School,  Oxford.  w.  h.  n. 

HESS,  Willy,  violinist,  born  in  Mannheim, 
July  14,  1859.  Studied  first  with  his  father, 
a professional  violinist,  pupil  of  Spohr.  In 
1 865  visited  America,  where  he  resided  with  his 
family  and  continued  liis  studies,  receiving  in 
1 868  an  engagement  to  tour  through  the  States 
with  the  Thomas  orchestra.  In  1872  left 
America  for  Holland,  playing  in  various  Dutch 
towns  with  his  sister.  The  following  year  he 
moved  to  Heidellwrg  in  Germany,  making  that 
town  a point  of  departure  for  tours  in  various 
continental  musical  centres.  In  1874  visited 
London  for  the  first  time,  and  in  1876  went  to 
Berlin  to  study  under  Joachim,  with  whom  he 
remained  for  two  years,  until  his  appointment 
as  leader  of  the  ojiera  and  Museum  Concerts  at 
Frankfort,  where  he  also  founded  a string 
quartet  and  a trio  with  Kwast  and  Hugo 
Becker.  In  1886  succeeded  Professor  Wirth  as 
professor  at  the  Rotterdam  Conservatorium,  and 
in  1888  took  the  place  of  Ludwig  Straus  as 
leader  of  Sir  Charles  Halle's  orchestra  in  Man- 
chester, where  he  remained  for  seven  years.  He 
then  received  an  invitation  to  return  once  more 
to  Germany,  this  time  to  Cologne,  where  he 
found  a very  fine  musical  ]iosition  awaiting 
him,  comprising  the  leadership  of  the  Giinenich 
Quartet,  and  conductorship  of  the  Giirzenieh 
orchestra.  In  1903  he  accepted  the  position 
vacated  by  Emile  Sanrot  as  professor  of  the 
violin  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  but 
in  1904  went  to  Boston  to  lead  the  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  a quartet.  Mr.  Hess  is  distin- 
guished both  as  soloist  and  quartet  leader,  and, 
adding  to  the  intellectuality  of  the  German 
school  a certain  impetuosity  of  style  peculiar 
to  himself,  his  range  is  remarkably  wide,  and 
bo  is  not  less  at  home  in  the  romantic  than  in 
the  classic  school.  He  plays  upon  a violin  by 
J.  B.  Guadagnini,  one  of  the  finest  known  of 
that  maker.  w.  w.  c. 

HESSE,  Adolf  Friedrich,  great  organ 
player  and  composer,  son  of  an  organ -builder, 
bom  August  30,  1809,  at  Breslau.  His  masters 
in  the  pianoforte,  composition,  and  the  organ, 
were  Berner  and  E.  Kohler.  His  talent  was 
sufficiently  remarkable  to  induce  the  authorities 


of  Breslau  to  grant  him  an  allowance,  which 
enabled  him  to  visit  Leipzig,  Casael,  Hamburg, 
Berlin,  and  Weimar,  in  each  of  which  he  played 
his  own  and  other  conqKJsitions,  and  enjoyed  the 
instruction  and  acquaintance  of  Hummel,  Rinck, 
and  Spohr.  In  1831  he  obtained  the  jxwt  which 
he  kept  till  his  death,  that  of  organist  to  the 
church  of  the  Bernliardins,  Breslau.  In  1844  he 
opened  the  organ  at  S.  Eustache  in  Paris,  and 
astonished  the  Parisians  by  his  pedal  playing. 
In  1851  he  was  in  London,  and  played  on  several 
of  the  organs  in  the  Crystal  Palace  in  Hyde 
Park  — protesting  much  against  the  unequal 
temperament  in  some  of  them.  Hut  his  home 
was  Breslau,  where  he  was  visited  by  a constant 
stream  of  admirers  from  far  and  near  tip  to  his 
death,  August  5,  1863.  Hesse  was  director 
of  the  Symphony  Concerts  at  Breslau,  and  left 
behind  hint  a mass  of  coni]>osition9  of  all  classes. 
But  it  is  by  his  organ  works  that  lie  will  be  re- 
membered. His  ‘ Practical  Organist,’  containing 
29  pieces — amongst  them  the  well-known  vari- 
ations on  ‘ God  save  the  King’ — has  been  edited 
by  Lincoln  ami  published  by  Novello.  A com- 
plete collection  of  his  organ  works  was  edited 
bv  Steggall  and  published  by  Boosey.  o. 

HEU BERGER,  Richard  Franz  Jo.sei*h, 
born  at  Graz,  June  18,  1850,  was  at  first  an 
engineer,  but  in  1876  devoted  himself  to  music, 
becoming  choirmaster  of  the  Vienna  Academ- 
ische  Gesangverein,  and  in  1878  conductor  of 
the  Singakademio  in  the  same  capital.  In 
1881  he  gave  up  work  as  a conductor,  and 
took  up  criticism,  working  on  the  Wiener 
TagMatt,  the  Munich  Allgemeine  Zeitnng,  and 
the  Xeue  Freie  Pruae , for  which  he  wrote  from 
1896  to  1901.  In  1902  ho  was  a teacher  in 
the  Conservatorium,  and  in  1904  became  editor 
of  the  Xeue  Musikalisehe  Press?.  He  has 
written  numerous  vocal  and  orchestral  works, 
some  cantatas,  etc. ; and  three  operas,  ‘ Abenteuer 
einer Neujahrsnacbt’ (Leipzig,  1886),  ‘Manuel 
Benegas  ’ (ib.  1889),  ‘ Miriam  ’ (Vienna,  1894), 
and  ‘Das  Maifest  ’ (ib.  1904)  ; as  well  as  two 
ballets,  ‘Die  Lantenschlagerin ’ (Prague,  1896) 
and  1 Stniwelpetor  * (Dresden,  1897),  and  four 
operettas,  ‘I)er  Oj>er»l>all  ’ (Vienna,  1898), 
‘Hire  Excelleuz’  (ib.  1899),  * Der  Seclisulir- 
zug’  (1900),  and  ‘Das  Baby  ’ (1902)  (Rie- 
inann’s  Jjexikon). 

HEUGKL  ET  CIK.  An  imj>ortant  firm  of 
French  music-publishers,  founded  by  Jacques 
L/opold  Hcugcl  (l>orn  at  La  Rochelle  in  1815, 
died  in  Paris,  Nov.  13,  1883).  The  bouse  lias 
a great  reputation  for  the  issue  of  educational 
works,  such  as  the  treatises  or  methods  of 
Cherubini,  Baillot,  Mengozo,  Crescentini,  Cinti- 
Damoreau,  Stamaty,  Marmontel,  Faure,  Dubois, 
and  others.  Besides  these,  numerous  composi- 
tions by  Delibes,  Massenet,  Reyer,  Lalo,  Char- 
ftentier,  and  others,  are  published  by  the  firm. 
The  famous  musical  j»eriodical,  Le  Mrnestrel, 
was  started  in  1834  by  the  founder,  and  is  still 
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the  property  of  the  firm.  Since  1883  the  busi- 
ness has  been  under  the  control  of  Henri  Heugel, 
son  of  the  founder,  with  whom  has  been  asso- 
ciated as  a partner,  his  nephew,  Paul  Chevalier 
Heugel,  since  1891.  o.  f. 

HEXACHORD.  In  order  to  remove  certain 
grave  difficulties  connected  with  the  Tetrachords 
of  the  Greek  tonal  system,  Guido  Aretinus  is 
said  to  have  proposed,  about  the  year  1024,  a 
new  arrangement,  baaed  upon  a more  convenient 
division  of  the  scale  into  Hexachords — groups 
of  six  sounds,  so  disposed  as  to  place  a diatonic 
semitone  between  the  third  and  fourth  notes  of 
each  series,  the  remaining  intervals  being  repre- 
sented by  tones.  The  sounds  of  which  these 
Hexachords  are  composed  are  sung,  by  the  rules 
of  this  system,  to  the  syllables  ut,  re , mi,  fa,  sol , 
la,  the  semitone  falling  always  between  the 
syllables  mi  and  fa.  But,  in  addition  to  this 
syllabic  distinction,  the  notes  of  each  entire 
octave  are  provided  with  alphabetical  names, 
exactly  similar  to  those  now  in  use — A,  B,  C, 
I),  E,  F,  G ; and,  these  names  being  immutable, 
it  follows,  that,  as  the  Hexachords  begin  on 
different  notes,  and  constantly  overlap  each 
other,  the  same  syllable  is  not  always  found  in 
conjunction  with  the  same  letter.  At  this  point 
arises  the  only  complication  with  which  the 
system  is  burthened — a complication  so  slight 
that  it  is  well  worth  the  student’s  while  to  master 
it,  seeing  that  its  bearing  upon  the  treatment  of 
the  Ecclesiastical  Modes,  and  the  management 
of  Real  Fugue,  is  very  important  indeed. 

The  first,  or  Hard  Hexachord  ( Ilexarhordov 
durum),  begins  on  G,  the  first  lino  in  the  bass : 
a note  which  is  said  to  have  been  added,  below 
the  Greek  scale,  by  Guido,  who  called  it  T (gam- 
ma), whence  the  won!  gamma-nt,  or  gamut — 


ut  re  mi  /a  sol  la 


The  second,  or  Natural  Hexachord  (Hexa- 
chordon  naturale),  begins  on  C,  the  second 
space — 


C D B F <i  A 

tit  re  mi  fa  sol  la 


On  cornering  these  two  examples  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  note  which,  in  the  first  Hexa- 
chord, was  sung  to  the  syllable  fa,  is  here  sung 
to  vt.  Hence,  this  note,  in  the  collective  gamut, 
is  called  C fa  ut.  And  the  same  system  is  fol- 
lowed with  regard  to  all  notes  that  occur  in 
more  than  one  Hexachord. 

The  third,  or  Soft  Hexachord  (Jlexachordon 
molP),  lwgins  on  F,  the  fourth  line : and,  in 
order  to  place  the  semitone  between  its  third  and 
fourth  sounds,  the  note,  B,  must  be  made  flat. 


F O A B?  C D 

ut  re  mi  fa  sol  la 


The  note,  sung,  in  the  second  Hexachord,  to 
the  syllable  fa,  is  here  sung  to  ut,  and  is  there- 
fore called  F fa  ut.  The  uext  note,  G,  is  sung 
to  sol,  in  the  second  Hexachord,  re,  in  the  third, 
and  ut,  in  the  next  Hard  Hexachord,  beginning 
on  the  octave  G ; hence  this  note  is  called  O 
sol  re  tit.  And  the  same  rule  is  followed  with 
regai-d  to  all  notes  that  appear  in  three  different 
Hexachords.  The  note  occurring  only  in 
the  Soft  Hexachord,  is  always  called  B fa.  Bs 
is  called  B mi,  from  its  place  in  the  Hard 
Hexachord,  where  alone  it  is  found. 

The  four  remaining  Hexachords — for  there  are 
seven  in  all — arc  mere  recapitulations  of  the  first 
three,  in  the  higher  octaves.  The  entire  scheme, 
therefore,  may  be  represented,  thus— 


Ilex. 

|The  Gamut. 

Hex. 

■ 

6 

K la 

E la. 

ID  la 

D sol 

1*  Ut  sol. 

Hex.'c*>< 

5 Bbfa 
A Taj  A mi 

C/a 
Blmi 
A re 

U sol  fit. 
Ufa.  D mi. 
A M mi  n . 

Ilex. 

G sol  G re 

G u t 

G sol  rr  ut. 

Hex.  4 

F fa  F ut 

F fit  ut. 

a EM 

E mi 

E M mi. 

[ l>  M L>  sol 

lire 

L>  la  sol  rr. 

C«"l;  CM 

V ut 

C so 1 fit  ut. 

■J  Bt.  /.'  HJmf 

B fit.  Bari. 

A In  Ami  A rr 

A la  mi  rr. 

Hex. 

C,  wi  1-1  m (1  U( 

G sol  rr  ut. 

1 

V fa  F iff 

i 

F fa  ut. 

li  la 

Km. 

: 

E M mi. 

1)  l 

tin- 

D sol  rr. 

c/a 

C ut 

‘ ‘1  " 

C/a  it.  1 

B mi 

B mi.  | 

A tr 

. 

r ut 

Ip  hi. 

The  art  of  correctly  adapting  the  syllables  to 
the  sounds  is  called  Solmisation.  So  long  as 
the  compass  of  a single  hexachord  is  not  ex- 
ceeded, its  solmisation  remains  immutable. 
But,  when  a melody  extends  from  one  hexa- 
chord into  the  next,  or  next  but  one,  the  syl- 
lables projier  to  the  new  series  are  substituted — 
by  a change  called  a Mutation--for  those  of  the 
old  oue.  In  the  following  example,  the  bar 
shows  the  place  at  which  the  syllables  of  the 
hexachord  of  C are  to  be  sung  in  place  of  those 
belonging  to  that  of  G ; the  syllables  to  be 
omitted  being  placed  in  brackets. 


(ut) 


ut  re  mi  fa  (sol)  (fa) 
Hexachonl  of  G 


Hexachord  of  C 
e mi  fit  sol  la 


The  Hexachord  of  C passes  freely  either  into 
that  of  G,  or  F ; but  no  direct  communication 
between  the  two  latter  is  feasible,  on  account  of 
the  confusion  which  would  arise  between  the  B;> 
and  Ba.  The  mutation  usually  takes  place  at 
re,  in  ascending ; and  la,  in  descending. 

We  have  said  that  this  subject  exercises  an 
important  bearing  upon  the  treatment  of  Real 
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Fugue,  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Modes.  Without 
the  aid  of  Solmisation,  it  would  sometimes  be 
imjtossible  to  demonstrate,  in  these  inodes,  the 
fitting  answer  to  a given  subject ; for,  in  order 
that  the  answer  may  lie  a strict  one,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  its  solmisation  shall  correspond,  exactly, 
in  one  liexachord,  with  that  of  the  subject,  in 
another.  Failing  this  characteristic,  the  passage 
degenerates  into  one  of  mere  imitation.  The 
answer,  therefore,  giveu  at  b,  in  the  following 
example,  to  the  subject  at  a,  is,  as  Pietro  Aron 
justly  teaches,  an  answer  in  appearance  only, 
and  none  at  all  in  reality. 


n.  Subject,  in  the  Ilexa- 
chon!  of  C. 


b.  Pretended  Answer,  in 
the  Hexachord  of  (1. 


perfection  of  the  Octave.  He  looked  up  to  them 
from  the  shortcomings  of  the  Tetrachord.  In 
order  fully  to  appreciate  the  value  of  his  con- 
tribution to  musical  science,  we  must  try  to 
imagine  ourselves  in  his  place.  Whatever  may 
be  the  defects  of  his  system,  it  is  immeasurably 
sujierior  to  any  that  preceded  it:  ami,  so  long 
as  the  modes  continued  in  general  use,  it  ful- 
filled its  purjMJso  j>erfeetly.  w.  s.  B. 

HEY,  or  HAY.  The  name  of  a figure  of  a 
dance  frequently  mentioned  by  Elizabethan 
writers.  Its  derivation  is  unknown  ; the  word 
may  come  from  the  French  hair,  a hedge,  the 
dancers  standing  in  two  rows  being  compared  to 
hedges.  Its  first  occurrence  is  Tlioiuot  Arbeau's 
description  of  the  passages -at -arms  in  the 
BoufTous,  or  Matassins,  one  of  which  is  the 
Passage  de  la  haye.  This  was  only  danced  by 


Cavtcs. 


Altus. 


Bassus. 


Answer  in  Hexnch. 

of  F. 

E .«-.i  • — 

— • 

Sr  — « 

Subject  in  Hexach.  of  C. 

mi  j a sol  etc. 

jr-iB — . — 

i:  1 • 

sol  mi  fix  sol  /a  mi  re  mi 

Answer  in  Hoxoch.  of  P. 

-*au-  

—ifr.  :hz~ 

re  ut  re  i<( 

1 

etc. 

BlcUEr 

sol 

mi  fa  sol  /a  mi  re  mi  rt  ut  rt  ut 

As  an  instance  of  the  strict  method  of  treat- 
ment, it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a more  in- 
structive example  than  the  opening  of  Pales- 
trina’s 4 Missa  brevis,’  in  the  Thirteenth  Mode 
traus|M)sed,  where  the  solmisation  of  the  answer, 
in  the  hexachord  of  F,  is  identical  with  that  of 
the  subject  in  the  natural  hexachord. 

Now,  this  answer,  though  the  only  true  one 
possible,  could  never  have  been  deduced  by  the 
laws  of  modern  Tonal  Fugue : for,  since  the 
subject  begins  on  the  second  degree  of  the  scale 
— by  no  means  an  unusual  arrangement  in  the 
Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth  Modes — the  cus- 
tomary reference  to  the  Tonic  and  Dominant 
would  not  only  have  failed  to  throw  any  light 
upon  the  question,  but  would  even  have  tended 
to  obscure  it,  by  suggesting  D os  a not  impos- 
sible response  to  the  initial  G. 

It  would  bo  easy  to  multiply  examples:  but 
we  trust  enough  lias  been  said  to  prove  that  1 
those  who  would  rightly  understand  the  mag- 
nificent real  fugues  of  Palestrina  and  Anerio, 
will  not  waste  the  time  they  devote  to  the  study 
of  Guido’s  hexachords.  To  us,  familiar  with  a 
clearer  system,  their  machinery  may  seem  un- 
necessarily cumbrous.  We  may  wonder,  that, 
with  the  octave  within  his  reach,  the  great 
Benedictine  should  have  gone  so  far  out  of  the 
way,  in  his  search  for  the  means  of  passing  from 
one  group  of  sounds  to  another.  But,  we  must 
remember  that  he  was  patiently  groping,  in  the 
dark,  for  an  as  yet  undiscovered  truth.  We 
look  down  upon  his  Hexachords  from  the 


four  men,  in  imitation  of  a combat.  Chappell 
(Popular  Music,  p.  629)  remarks  that  ‘dancing 
a reel  is  but  one  of  the  ways  of  dancing  the 
hay.  ...  In  the  “Dancing  Master”  the  hey 
is  one  of  the  figures  of  most  frequent  occurrence. 
In  one  country-danoe  “the  women  stand  still, 
the  men  going  the  hey  between  them.”  This 
is  evidently  winding  in  and  out.  In  another, 
two  men  and  one  woman  dance  the  hey, — 
like  a reel.  In  a third,  three  men  dance  this 
hey,  and  three  women  at  the  same  time,— like 
a double  reel.’  There  is  no  special  tune  for  the 
hey,  but  in  Play  ford’s  Musirks  Hand -maid 
(1678)  the  following  air,  entitled  ‘The  Canaries 
or  the  Hay,’  occurs  : — 


[See  Canaries.]  w.  i».  s. 

HEYTHER*  or  HEATHER,  William, 
Mus.D.,  bom  at  Harmondsworth,  Middlesex, 
about  15 84,  was  a lay  vicar  of  Westminster  Abbey, 
and  on  March  27,  1615,  was  sworn  a gentleman 

1 HU  own  spelling.  In  hU  will  it  U lirwtlier. 
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of  the  C1m]>el  Royal.  He  was  the  intimate  friend 
of  Camden  ; they  occupied  the  same  house  in 
Westminster,  and  when,  in  1009,  Camden  was 
attacked  by  a pestilential  disease,  he  retired  to 
Heyther’s  house  at  Chislehurat  to  be  cured,  and 
there  he  died  in  1023,  having  appointed  Hey  thel- 
itis executor.  When  Camden  founded  the  history 
lecture  at  Oxford  in  1622,  he  made  his  friend 
Heyther  the  bearer  to  the  University  of  the 
deed  of  endowment.  The  University  ou  that 
occasion  complimented  Heyther  by  creating  him 
Doctor  of  Music,  May  18,  1622.  [It  is  fairly 
certain  that  Gibbons's  anthem,  ‘0  dap  your 
hands,’  served  for  Heyther’s  exercise.  [See 
Gibbons,  Orlando.]  In  1626-27  Heyther 
founded  the  music  lecture  at  Oxford,  and  en- 
dowed it  with  £17:6:8  per  annum.  The  deed 
bears  date  Feb.  2,  of  2 Charles  I.  Richard 
Nicholson,  Mus.Bac.,  organist  of  Magdalen 
College,  was  the  first  professor.  Dr.  Heyther 
died  in  July  1627,  and  was  buried  August  1, 
in  the  south  aisle  of  the  choir  of  Westminster 
Abbey.  He  gave  £100  toSt.  Margaret’s  Hospital 
in  Tothill  Fields,  commonly  known  as  the  Green 
Coat  School.  There  is  a ]>ortrait  of  him  in  his 
doctor’s  robes  in  the  Music  School,  Oxford,  which 
is  engraved  by  Hawkins  (chap.  120).  W.  h.  h. 

HIAWATHA.  Scenes  from  Longfellow’s 
4 Song  of  Hiawatha ' set  to  music  for  soprano, 
tenor,  and  baritone  solos,  chorus  and  orchestra, 
by  S.  Coleridge  Taylor,  op.  30.  The  first 
section,  * Hiawatha’s  Wedding- Feast,’ was  first 
performed  at  a students’  concert  at  the  Royal 
College  of  Music,  Nov.  11,  1898  ; the  second, 
'The  Death  of  Minnehaha,’  at  the  North  Staf- 
fordshire Musical  Festival  (Hanley),  Oct.  26, 
1899;  and  the  third,  ‘Hiawatha’s  Departure,* 
by  the  Royal  Choral  Society  at  the  Albert  Hall, 
March  22,  1900,  on  which  occasion  the  whole 
trilogy  was  given  for  the  first  time.  N.  O. 

HIBERNIAN  CATCH  CLUB.  The  oldest 
existing  musical  society  in  Europe.  Founded 
by  the  Vicars  Choral  of  St.  Patrick’s  and  Christ 
Church  Cathedrals,  Dublin,  in  the  winter  season 
of  1679*80,  for  the  cultivation  of  catches  and 
vocal  music.  In  1698  the  place  of  assembly 
was  in  Francis  Street,  and  a visitor  (Henry  Eeles) 
in  1730  describes  the  Hibernian  Catch  Club  as 
then  of  fifty  years’  standing  (Letter  to  the  Earl 
of  Burlington).  The  existing  records  go  l»ck  to 
1740,  and  a volume  of  their  favourite  catches 
was  published  in  1741.  On  the  occasion  of  Earl 
Hardwicke’s  visit  to  the  club  on  May  4,  1603, 
Stevenson  received  the  honour  of  knighthood. 
From  the  second  decade  of  the  19th  century  the 
club  met  ‘every  second  Tuesday  in  the  month 
during  the  season,’  at  Morrisson’s  Hotel — the 
President  for  the  year  being  selected  from  the 
members  in  rotation.  Ever  since  the  year  1 844 
the  club  has  its  habitat  at  the  Antient  Concert 
Rooms,  and  is  still  (1905)  in  a flourishing  con- 
dition, meeting  on  the  second  Tuesday  in  every 
month  from  December  to  May,  at  7.15  p.M. 


The  late  Duke  of  Cambridge  was  elected  an 
honorary  member  in  1847,  and  the  Duke  ot 
Connaught  in  1877.  w.  H.  o.  F. 

HICK  FORD’S  ROOM,  if  not  the  first,  was 
one  of  the  first  regular  public  concert-rooms  in 
London.  After  the  death  of  Thomah  Britton 
and  consequent  discontinuance  of  the  musical 
gatherings  in  the  long  room  over  his  shop  in 
Clerkenwell,  the  only  room  previous  to  Hick- 
ford’s  where  music  could  bo  heard  seems  to  havo 
been  the  music  room  at  Clayton's  House  in 
York  Buildings  (see  Clayton). 

Of  Hickford  himself  very  little  is  known. 
He  appeurs  to  have  been  a dancing -master 
during  the  latter  part  of  Qucen  Anne’s  reign 
and  in  the  early  Georgian  days,  for  the  first 
advertisements  of  concerts  held  in  his  room 
mention  it  as  4 Mr.  Hickford’s  Dancing  School’ 
or  ‘Mr.  Hickford’s  Great  Dancing  Room.' 
Later  it  was  called  simply  ‘Mr.  Hickford’s 
Great  Room’  or  ‘Hickford's  Room.'  It  was 
originally  in  James  Street,  Haymarkct,  opposite 
the  Royal  Tenuis  Court  (the  building  of  which 
is  still  standing),  and  its  protwblc  site  is  now 
occupied  by  the  Comedy  Theatre.  It  must 
have  been  a room  of  very  considerable  size  to 
begin  with,  and  was  perhaj«  enlarged,  since,  two 
or  three  years  after  it  was  ojtened,  we  hear  of  an 
entrance  from  Panton  Street ; and  in  1719,  on 
the  occasion  of  a concert  for  the  benefit  of  Mr. 
Dahuron,  the  Flautist,  it  is  stated  that  ' Coaches 
and  Chairs  may  come  into  James  Street  or  into 
Panton  Street,  there  being  a passage  into  the 
room  both  ways.’  The  first  concert  in  this  room 
took  place  on  April  4,  1713,  for  the  benefit  of 
Signor  Claudio  Roieri,  followed  by  one  on  April 
17  ‘by  subscription  for  Signor  Nicolino  Haym.’ 
The  only  other  concert  of  that  year  took  place 
ou  May  20,  for  the  celebrated  ‘ Baroness ' and 
Mrs.  Paulina.  Hickford’s  Room  became  very 
tjuickly  a favourite  place  of  entertainment  with 
audiences  and  performers,  and  with  good  reason. 
For  the  former,  it  was  situated  in  a fashionable 
part  of  the  town,  close  to  the  leading  theatres, 
in  a most  convenient  locality  much  frequented 
by  the  4 quality  ’ ; for  the  latter,  it  was  probably 
cheaper  and  less  trouble  to  arrange  for  a coucert 
there  than  at  the  Oj>era  House  or  one  of  the 
City  Companies’  Halls,  where  some  concerts 
were  given.  It  must  have  had  considerable 
advantages  ; for  most  of  the  great  |»erfomiers, 
both  vocal  and  instrumental,  who  visited  Eng- 
land, gave  their  concerts  there,  and  those  who 
resided  in  Loudon  held  their  benefits  there  year 
after  year.  In  1714  there  are  records  of  six 
concerts  in  the  room.  On  Feb.  1 ‘an  extra- 
ordinary Consort  of  Vocal  and  Instrumental 
musick  by  the  best  Masters  of  the  Opera,’  for  the 
benefit  of  Mr.  Rogier.  The  Baroness  held  her 
benefit  on  March  17,  when  the  ‘ famous  Signor 
Veracini*  performed  several  Sonatas,  and  the 
great  Violinist  had  a benefit  of  his  own  ou  April 
22,  the  Concert  consisting  eutirely  of  his  own 
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comjrfwitions,  both  vocal  and  instrumental,  ami 
‘ several  solos  on  the  Violin  never  played  before.’ 
Signora  Stradiotti,  a player  on  the  harpsi- 
chord, 1 who  has  never  yet  performed  since  her 
arrival  in  England,’  gave  a concert  on  April  29. 
Signor  Pardini  had  a benefit  on  May  20  ; and  the 
Daily  Courant  of  May  18  gives  notice  ‘ that  the 
concert  for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Matthew  Dubourg, 
which  was  to  have  been  at  Mr.  Hickfords 
school,  is  deferred  to  May  27.'  Dubourg  was 
then  eleven  years  old,  and  though  he  is  rqiortod 
to  have  played  in  public  at  the  age  of  eight, 
he  was  evidently,  in  1714  and  long  after,  con- 
sidered an  extraordinary  youthful  prodigy  ; for 
in  the  advertisements  of  his  annual  benefits 
which  for  some  years  invariably  took  place  at 
Hickfords  Room  his  age  is  always  mentioned. 

The  development  of  chamber  music,  and  con- 
sequent increase  in  the  nnmber  of  concerts,  was 
doubtless  due  very  largely  to  the  influence  of 
Handel,  lately  come  to  England  with  George  I. 
When  Handel  began  his  work  of  improving  the 
opera,  and  procured  celebrated  performers  for 
England,  many  of  these,  in  addition  to  their 
engagements  at  the  opera,  took  the  opportunity 
of  giving  one  or  two  concerts  for  their  own 
benefit  The  patrons  of  the  opera  could  hardly 
refuse  to  attend  a concert  given  by  some  favourite 
artist  of  the  day,  and  Mr.  Hickford's  great 
dancing-room  soon  became  one  of  the  fashionable 
resorts  of  the  town.  In  1715  nine  or  ten  con- 
certs were  given  by  and  for  various  more  or  less 
well-known  people.  But  the  first  concert  of 
that  year  is  thus  advertised  in  the  Daily  Cour - 
ant  of  March  21  : — ‘ By  desire  of  several  Ladies 
of  Quality.  For  the  benefit  of  Mrs.  Smith.  At 
the  Great  Room  in  James  Street  near  the  Hay- 
market,  on  Wednesday  next,  being  the  23rd 
of  March  will  bo  performed  a com  pleat  Con- 
sort of  Musick  by  the  best  Masters  of  the 
Opera.’  Mrs.  Smith,  or  Betty  Smith  as  she 
was  sometimes  called,  was  wigmakcr  to  the 
oj>era  for  many  years,  and  this  was  not  the 
only  occasion  on  which  the  ‘ Ladies  of  Quality  ’ 
desired  and  obtained  for  her  a benefit  at  Hick- 
ford’s  Room. 

On  March  31  Valentini  who,  though  not 
singing  at  the  opera,  appears  to  have  been  in 
England,  held  a benefit  concert,  at  which  he 
was  assisted  by  the  gifted  and  fascinating 
Anastasia  Robinson.  The  Baroness  was  a very 
faithful  patroness  of  Hickford's  Room  for  many 
years.  At  her  benefit  concerts  she  almost 
always  managed  to  introduce  some  new  and 
attractive  instrumentalist,  or  some  new  com- 
positions. In  this  year  she  announces  ‘ a 
Consort  of  Musick  entirely  new.  Particularly 
several  solos  on  the  violin  by  Mr.  Alexander 
Bitti,  newly  arrived  from  Italy.’  Only  two 
other  concerts  of  1715  call  for  any  particular 
notice.  Mr.  Dubourg,  mentioned  as  * the  youth 
of  12,’  held  his  annual  benefit,  playing  several 
solos,  and  a concert  was  given  ‘ for  the  benefit 


I of  a lady  under  misfortune.'  This  would  seem 
to  mark  the  beginning  of  charity  concerts,  for 
it  is  the  first  announcement  of  its  kind.  The 
first  concert  of  1716  was  a benefit  for  the 
violinist  Castrucci,  and  may  possibly  have  been 
his  first  appearance  in  England,  for  he  is 
announced  as  being  ‘ lately  come  from  Italy.’ 
It  is  in  the  advertisements  of  this  concert  that 
mention  is  first  made  of  an  entrance  from 
Panton  Street  into  the  room.  Besides  being 
appointed  leader  at  the  opera,  Castrucci  quickly 
obtained  many  concert  engagements,  and  after 
his  first  ap]*'a ranee  at  Hickford’s  Room  he 
played  at  most  of  the  best  concerts  there  for 
some  years.  On  March  15  he  performed  the 
instrumental  music  at  Signora  Isabella  Aubert's 
concert,  and  again  on  March  21,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Baroness,  who  on  that  occasion  introduced 
several  songs  out  of  the  oj>cra  ‘ Pyrrhus  and 
Demetrius ’ — ‘to  be  sung  in  Italian  and  English. ' 
On  April  12  there  was  a ball  and  masquerade 
by  Mr.  Dumir&il,  together  with  ‘ several  enter- 
tainments of  dancing  performed  by  Mr.  Dnmirail 
and  his  son,  who  is  lately  come  from  Paris,  and 
others.  This  being  the  last  time  of  their  ‘ ap- 
pearing in  Publick  before  their  return  to  Paris.’ 

' A coni  pleat  Consort  of  Vocal  and  Instrumental 
Musick  by  the  best  Masters  of  the  Opera  ’ was 
announced  for  the  benefit  of  Signor  Giorgio 
Giacomo  Berwillibald,  ‘Servant  to  his  Serene 
Highness  the  Margrave  of  Brandenburg  Ans- 
jwicli,  Brother  to  Her  Royal  Highness  the 
Princess  of  Wales.'  This  concert,  originally 
intended  for  May  21,  was  put  off  two  or  three 
times  on  account  of  the  opera,  and  was  finally 
given  on  June  9.  Up  to  this  period  it  was 
usual  for  the  concert  season  to  terminate  at  the 
end  of  May  or  in  the  middle  of  June,  but  in 
1716  two  entertainments  at  Hickford  s Room 
were  given  in  Deceiulwr,  one  on  the  1 3 th,  another 
on  the  20th.  In  1717  the  first  concert  re- 
corded was  for  the  benefit  of  Castrucci  on 
March  13  ; and  at  another,  on  the  20th,  for  the 
benefit  of  Signor  Botelli  * lately  arrived  from 
Italy’  the  celebrated  Nicolini  Grimaldi  (see 
NlC0LlNi)is  announced  to  sing  ; possibly  one 
of  his  last  ]>erfonnances  in  England.  Dubourg 
and  the  Baroness  held  their  annual  benefits  as 
usual  in  the  Great  Dancing- Room,  os  did  Signor 
Pietro,  a player  on  the  bass-viol  and  German 
flute.  These,  with  three  or  four  less  important 
concerts,  complete  the  tale  for  that  year.  Few 
concerts  are  recorded  in  1718,  except  the  usual 
annual  benefits  of  the  regular  performers  — 
Dubourg,  Castrucci,  etc.,  and  the  only  apparent 
novelties  were  those  introduced  at  her  concert 
by  Mile.  Coraill,  in  the  form  of  ‘several  new 
songs  by  the  famous  Domenico  Scarlatti,  never 
before  performed  in  this  Kingdom.’  The  con- 
certs of  1719  seem  to  have  been  mostly  given 
by  various  members  of  the  opera  band,  including 
the  famous  hautboy  player  Kytch,  whose  name 
figures  at  several  concerts,  and  who,  at  his  own 
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benefit  played  4 several  new  solos  and  Concertos 
on  the  Hautboy  and  Little  Flute  ’ : it  is  further 
stated  that  the  * Vocal  and  Instrumental  Musick 
will  be  by  the  Rest  Hands  from  the  Oj»era.' 
The  Daily  Couranl  of  May  1 advertises  4 The 
Benefit  of  Signor  Francisco  Scarlatti.  The 
greatest  part  of  his  own  composition,  being 
brother  to  the  famous  Alessandro  Scarlatti.’ 
During  the  next  ten  years  few  concerts 
calling  for  special  remark  are  recorded  as  having 
taken  place  at  Hickford’s  Room.  Among  the 
most  noticeable  may  be  mentioned  oneaunounced 
for  March  20,  1724,  for  the  benefit  of  Signor 
Scarlatti,  ‘ in  which  will  be  a Pastoral  Cantata 
for  two  voices,  acconi|>anied  by  all  sorts  of  in- 
struments, composed  by  himself  on  thisoccasiou.* 
The  concert-giver  is  most  likely  to  have  been 
Domenico  Scarlatti,  who  is  known  to  have 
visited  England,  and  who  was  n great  friend 
of  Handel.  In  December  of  the  same  year  wc 
hear  of  an  entertainment  of  dancing  by  a 
French  company,  who  performed  4 the  curious 
Sword  Dance  as  it  is  danced  in  Italy,  Spain, 
France,  and  Germany,  which  never  was  danced 
in  England  before.’  Signor  Bigonzi,  the  con- 
tralto, also  gave  a concert  at  Hick  font's  Room, 
os  did  other  less  noticeable  singers  and  instru- 
mentalists who  visited  England  during  that 
period,  and  Dubourg,  Kytch,  and  various  mem- 
bers of  the  opera  band  gave  concerts  of  their  own, 
and  played  at  others  for  the  benefit  of  their 
friends.  Castrucci’s  name  occurs  frequently, 
and  he  always  held  his  annual  benefits  at 
Hickford’s.  For  these  he  generally  advertises 
some  novelty,  sometimes  concertos  and  solos 
4 by  his  master  Corelli,’  sometimes  pieces  in 
which  he  can  show  off  his  power  of  playing 
tricks  on  his  instrument,  such  as  4 a jiarticular 
Concert  with  an  Echo,’  and  * a new  composition 
called  the  Feasts  of  the  Piazza  di  Spagnia,  in 
which  Mr.  Castrucci  will  make  you  hear  Two 
Trumpets  on  the  Violin.’  During  the  year 
1724,  and  always  afterwards,  the  room  was  called 
‘Hickford’s  Great  Room  in  Panton  Street,'  to 
which  street  the  main  entrance  appears  to  have 
been  transferred,  though  at  certain  concerts 
people  are  requested  to  let  their  chairs  wait  in 
James  Street  near  the  old  entrance  which  was 
still  used  as  an  extra  exit.  Early  in  January 
1729  Granom  the  composer  began  a series  of 
subscription  concerts  to  take  place  on  Saturday 
evenings,  but  no  details  of  the  performances 
are  recorded.  It  would  appear,  however,  that 
the  weekly  concert  began  at  about  this  period 
to  be  a recognised  form  of  entertainment  with 
people  of  fashion,  and  in  Deceml>er  1731 
Ueminiani  advertised  a series  of  concerts,  twenty 
in  number,  beginning  on  Thursday  December 
9,  and  to  be  continued  on  every  succeeding 
Thursday  till  tho  number  was  completed.  The 
subscription  was  four  guineas,  and  for  that 
amount  each  subscriber  had  a silver  ticket. 
These  tickets  were  non -transferable,  for  it  is 


emphatically  stated  that  4 no  other  Lady  or 
Gentleman  will  be  admitted  in  the  absence  of 
the  subscriber,  and  each  lady  that  subscribes 
may  take  another  Lady  with  her,  paying  a 
Crown  at  tho  door,  but  no  Gentleman  will  be 
admitted  without  a Ticket.’  The  concerts  w*ere 
carried  on  for  some  years  ; Gemiuiani  himself 
performed  at  them,  together  with  other  instru- 
mentalists. and  he  engaged  popular  singers  of 
the  day,  such  os  Mrs.  Young  and  Mr.  Hull. 
In  additiou  to  the  Gemiuiani  concerts  many 
others  wore  given  at  Hickford’s  Room  during 
the  next  few  years,  some  by  old  habitues,  some 
by  artists  who  came  to  London  for  one  season 
and  were  not  heard  of  again.  In  1738  there 
are  no  concerts  recorded  in  connection  with 
Hickford  at  the  Panton  Street  room,  his  name 
does  not  appear  at  all,  nor  are  the  entertain- 
ments such  as  he  was  generally  associated  with  ; 
but  on  Feb.  9,  1739,  appeared  an  advertisement 
of  a concert  for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Valentine 
Snow  (see  Snow)  to  be  given  4 at  Mr.  Hickford’s 
new  Great  Room  in  Brewer  Street  near  Golden 
Square.’  Of  Hickford’s  reasons  for  removing 
from  Panton  Street  nothing  is  known.  The 
new  room  had  the  advantage  of  being  in  a 
fashionable  part  of  town,  for  both  Golden 
i Square  and  Brewer  Street  were  at  that  time 
1 inhabited  by  persons  of  position.  The  room 
itself  is  still  in  existence,  aud  is  built  out  at 
the  back  of  oue  of  the  fine  old  Georgian  houses 
yet  remaining  in  Brewer  Street,  in  which  Hick- 
ford  lived.  It  is  a room  of  good  proportions, 
50  feet  loug  by  30  broad,  lofty,  and  with  a 
coved  ceiling.  It  is  lighted  by  one  large  window 
at  the  southern  end,  in  front  of  which  is  the 
platform,  small  and  rather  low,  and  there  is  a 
gallery  opposite,  over  tho  door.  It  appears  to 
lie  in  much  the  same  state  now  as  in  Hickford’s 
time,  and  bears  but  few  marks  of  alteration, 
except  that  the  walls,  cornices,  and  beautiful 
carved  mouldings  have  been  covered  with  paint 
and  whitewash  to  their  great  disfigurement. 
At  the  present  time  tho  house  belongs  to  a 
private  club,  and  concerts  are  still  given  by  tho 
members  in  the  room,  which  possesses  good 
acoustic  qualities,  and  was  evidently  designed 
and  built  for  a music-room.  It  originally  had 
a back  door  into  Windmill  Street,  where,  as 
formerly  in  James  Street,  ladies  and  gentlemen 
were  desired  to  order  their  chairs  to  wait,  but 
no  trace  of  this  old  exit  remains,  and  buildings 
of  a later  date  now  crowd  closely  against  the 
l>ack  of  tho  old  house.  The  concerts  in  the 
new  room  were  on  a larger  scale  than  those  in 
the  old  one,  and  in  additiou  to  the  ordinary 
concerts  of  4 Vocal  and  Instrumental  musick  ’ 
for  the  benefit  of  various  soloists,  oratorios, 
anthems,  and  other  compositions  of  a like 
nature  were  given,  and  frequently  formed  the 
programme  of  some  of  the  subscription  concerts 
that  were  carried  on  with  greater  success  than 
ever.  John  Christopher  Smith’s  musical  drama 
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1 Rosalinda,'  ami  his  oratorio  ‘The  Lament  of 
David  over  Saul  ami  Jonathan,'  were  both  per- 
formed for  the  first  time  at  Hick  ford  8 Room 
during  the  season  of  1740,  and  were  repeated 
three  or  four  times  ‘ at  the  ]iarticular  desire  of 
several  persons  of  Quality.’  Two  new  anthems 
by  Handel,  ‘0  sing  unto  the  Lord,’  and  ' My 
song  shall  l>e  always,’  were  perlormed  iu  Holy 
week  of  that  year,  also  for  the  first  time. 
Among  the  singers  were  Geminiani’s  brilliant 
pupil  Mrs.  Arne  and  John  Beard  the  fatuous 
tenor  (see  Beard).  During  1741  Andrioni 
and  the  celebrated  violoncellist  Caporale  ap- 
peared  several  times  at  the  subscription  concerts 
now  held  every  Friday,  and  one  of  the  chief 
novelties  of  that  season  was  Haase’s  ‘Salve 
Regina,'  much  advertised  beforehand,  and  per- 
formed three  times. 

One  of  the  most  noticeable  concerts  of  the 
later  days  of  Hick  ford’s  Room  was  that  given 
by  Mozart  and  his  sister  on  May  13,  1765. 

It  was  announced  some  weeks  beforehand,  and 
the  following  advertisement  appeared  in  the 
Public  Advertiser  on  the  day  of  performance  : — 

4 For  the  benefit  of  Miss  Mozart  of  thirteen 
and  Master  Mozart  of  eight  years  of  age ; 
Prodigies  of  Nature.  Hick  lord’s  Great  Room  in 
Brewer  Street.  This  day  May  13  will  be  a 
Concert  of  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music.  With 
all  the  Overtures  of  this  little  Boy’s  own  com- 
position. The  vocal  part  by  Sig.  Cremonini, 
Concerto  on  the  Violin  Mr.  Barthclomon,  Solo 
on  the  Violoncello  by  Sig.  Cirii.  Concertos  on 
the  Harpsichord  by  the  little  Composer  and  his  ! 
sister,  each  single  and  both  together,  etc.  Tickets 
at  5s.  each  to  be  had  of  Mr.  Mozart  at  Mr. 
Williamson’s  in  Thrift  Street,  Soho.’  This  was 
the  last  public  concert  given  by  the  Mozarts 
before  they  left  England.  During  the  next 
ten  years  Hickford’s  Room  continued  to  be 
used  for  a variety  of  good  concerts,  some  being 
directed  by  Bach  and  Abel  ; and  for  several 
seasons  Mr.  Hay  carried  on  a series  of  subscrip- 
tion concerts  on  Monday  evenings.  After  1775, 
however,  most  of  the  inqiortant  concerts  were 
given  in  the  new  rooms  in  Hanover  Square,  and 
Hickford's  Room  fell  gradually  into  disuse.  The 
last  concert  with  which  his  name  is  connected 
took  place  in  1779.  B.  U. 

HIDDEN  FIFTHS  AND  OCTAVES  (Lat. 
Qniutae  eoopertae , sen  abscond  i tar  ; Germ.  Ver- 
dcckte  Quintm).  Hidden  Fifths,  or  Octaves,  arc 
held  to  be  produced,  whenever  two  parts  pro- 
ceed, in  similar  motion,  towards  a single  Fifth,  or 
Octave,  to  which  one  of  them  at  least  progresses 
by  a leap,  as  in  the  following  example — 

j 1 1 ~ i i 

Progressions  such  as  these  are  prohibited,  lie- 
cause,  were  the  leaps  filled  up  by  the  intervals 
of  the  Diatonic  Scale,  the  hidden  ‘consecntives’  j 


[ [see  Consecutive]  would  at  once  be  converted 
into  real  ones,  thus — 


It  may  be  urged,  that,  as  the  lea] is  are  not 
intended  to  be  tilled  up,  the  forbidden  sequence 
is  not  formed,  and  there  remains,  therefore, 
nothing  to  be  condemned. 

The  answer  to  this  objection  is  twofold.  In 
the  first  place,  the  impression  left  on  the  ear  by 
Hidden  Fifths  or  Octaves  is  sometimes  almost 
as  strongly  marked  as  that  produced  by  real 
ones  ; the  ear  itself  possessing  the  faculty  of 
tilling  up  the  leaps,  in  imagination,  when  tempted 
to  do  so  by  the  nature  of  the  progression  sub- 
mitted to  it.  Secondly,  in  unaccompanied  vocal 
music — to  which  the  prohibition  most  particu- 
larly refers — the  least  tendency  on  the  part  of 
an  incautious  singer  to  bridge  over  the  leap  by 
means  of  a portamento  would  instantly  produce 
the  effect  indicated  in  the  above  example. 

Nevertheless,  the  law  against  Hidden  Fifths 
and  Octaves  is  not  an  inelastic  one.  It  is  true, 
that,  in  two-part  couuterpoiut,  they  are  as 
sternly  condemned  as  the  most  glaring  sequence 
of  real  Fifths.  Even  in  three  ]>arts  their  pre- 
sence is  scarcely  tolerated.  But,  in  four  or  more 
parts,  they  are  only  to  be  reprehended  under 
certain  conditions.  For  instance,  between  the 
extreme  parts,  they  should  only  be  used  as  a 
means  of  escajie  from  some  serious  difficulty. 

I Between  one  extreme  and  one  mean  part  they 
are  considered  less  objectionable.  Between  two 
mean  parts  there  is  little  to  be  said  against 
them  ; and,  w hen  one  of  the  ]»arts  concerned  in 
their  formation  moves  a semitone,  they  are  lively 
jicrmittod,  even  between  treble  and  bass.  Bear- 
ing these  rules  iu  mind,  the  student  can  scarcely 
go  very  fur  wrong ; and,  should  he  find  any  diffi- 
culty in  detecting  the  faulty  progressions,  it  may 
be  removed  by  a reference  to  the  old  law,  which 
enacts  that  ‘ A Perfect  Concord  may  not  be 
approached  in  similar  motion.’ 

The  great  masters  of  the  1 6th  century  were 
far  more  lenient  towards  Hidden  Fifths  and 
Octaves  than  many  modem  theorists.  In  the 
works  of  Palestrina  and  his  con  tern  poraries,  ex- 
amples, even  between  extreme  parts,  may  be 
found  on  almost  ever}’  page.1  These  composers 
also  delighted  in  hiding  Fifths  und  Octaves  in 
another  and  a singularly  beautiful  way.  It  is  of 
course  understood  that  such  progressions  arc 
only  forbidden  when  they  occur  between  tlio 
same  two  parts.  When  formed  between  different 
voices,  by  means  of  crossing  the  ]>arts,  they  are 
jierfectly  lawful  ; as  iu  the  following  combina- 
tions from  Palestrina’s  4 Missa  Papae  Marcclli  * 
and  4 Missa  Brevis  ’ : — 

* In  the  Iwcinnlnc  nf  p«|«.trinV»  motet  ' Fmtre*  t-c<> ' there  la 
luckeA  *n  litiUiic*  of  Hl'Mcn  Fifth*.  In  but  thUc**e  I*  *o 

i r*tnu«rdliwtryth»ttbe  writer  cannot  remember  ever  having  met  w;th 
| a j.irsllel  one. 
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sung  without  accompaniment,  is  perfectly  pure 
and  beautiful ; but  when  arranged  for  keyed  in- 
struments, where  the  motion  of  the  parts  cannot 
be  distinguished,  they  become  simply  intolerable. 
In  this  form  they  degenerate  into  sequences  of 


the  most  vulgar  character  ; but  this  is  not  the 
form  in  which  Palestrina  intended  them  to  be 
heard.  w.  s.  r. 

The  above  article  is  written  from  the  point  of 
view  adopted  by  earlier  theorists,  whose  experi- 
ence of  such  progressions  was  limited  chiefly  to 
their  employment  in  pure  unaccomjumied  vocal 
music  of  an  essentially  contrapuntal  character. 
The  development  of  music  upon  a harmonic 
basis  has,  of  course,  greatly  influenced  the  human 
mind  in  its  attitude  of  listening  to  music,  with 
the  result  that  all  laws  of  harmonic  progression 
which  have  been  handed  down  from  previous 
times,  and  which  are  explained  in  their  relation- 
ship to  the  special  nature  and  condition  of  the 
Art  of  those  times,  and  derive  their  authority 
from  its  social  requirements,  must,  before  their 
authority  can  be  admitted  in  connection  with 
the  latest  developments  of  the  Art,  be  justified 
by  modern  practice,  or  must  submit  to  be  modi- 
fied by  the  light  of  modem  experience.  In  no 
rules  of  harmonic  progression  do  such  considera- 
tions apply  with  greater  force  than  those  which 
refer  to  the  employment  of  liiddeu  octaves  and 
fifths.  Viewed  from  the  modem  standpoint, 
the  term  ‘hidden,’  itself,  as  applied  to  perfect 
octaves  or  perfect  fifths  approached  in  similar 
motion,  seems  a misnomer.  The  idea  that  the 
listener  unconsciously  tills  up  the  gai»s  in  the 
parts  which  proceed  by  similar  motion  to  a 
perfect  octave,  or  a jwrfect  fifth,  and  so  create 
forbidden  consecutive:*,  which  do  not  exist  in 
the  music  itself,  can  only  be  regarded  as  an 
interesting  tradition  of  the  past,  which,  in 
the  present  day,  no  intelligent  musician  can 
pretend  to  believe.  When  so-called  hidden 
octaves  or  fifths  do  produce  an  objectionable 
musical  effect,  it  is  obviously  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  octave  or  the  fifth  which  is  present  is 
itself  thrown  into  undue  prominence,  and  what 
is  unsatisfactory  in  the  progression  is  the  result 
of  the  exceptional  1 exposure  ’ of  the  perfect 
interval  which  is  present,  and  not  to  a faulty 
progression  which  is  supposed  to  exist  in  the 
imagination  of  the  listener.  This  fact  is  now 
admitted  by  the  more  progressive  amongst 
musical  theorists,  and  in  modern  text-books  the 


traditional  and  misleading  term  ‘ hidden  ’ is 
being  gradually  displaced  by  the  more  accurate 
one  ‘exiiosed,'  the  universal  adoption  of  which 
is  certainly  desirable  in  the  interests  of  all 
students  and  teachers  of  Harmony. 

With  reference  to  the  employment,  of  what  in 
future  will  be  referred  to  as  * exposed  octaves  * 
and  ‘ exposed  fifths,’  not  only  do  the  rules  given 
in  different  text-books  to  regulate  their  employ- 
ment reveal  wide  differences  of  opinion  upon 
this  subject  amongst  theorists  themselves,  but 
these  rules  are  quite  out  of  touch  with  the 
established  practice  of  composers.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  different  views  held  by  theorists 
representing  different  schools  of  thought,  it  is 
worthy  of  passing  notice  that  some  of  the  most 
eminent  continental  theorists  impose  restric- 
tions upon  the  employment  of  octaves  and  fifths 
so  formed,  either  between  two  inner  parts,  or 
between  one  inner  and  one  outside  part,  which 
are  not  recognised  by  English  theorists.  Both 
Tchaikovsky  in  his  Guide  to  the  Practical  Study 
of  Harmony  (Leipzig,  1900),  and  Jadassohn  in 
his  Manual  of  Harmony  (1890),  forbid  the 
employment  of  many  such  octaves  and  fifths, 
and  that  in  portious  of  their  text- hooks,  which 
obviously  arc  not  merely  for  the  guidance  of 
beginners,  but  for  the  fairly  advanced  student. 
When  such  restrictions  and  prohibitions  extend 
so  far  as  to  describe  as  Kid,  and  forbid  the  em* 
- ployment  of  the  progression 
shown  below,  it  is  doubtful 
_^a  whether  such  rules  are  not 
— r merely  devoid  of  all  musical 
authority,  but  whether  they 

Bad  according  to  possess  any  value  even  for  the 
Jadassohn.  purposes  of  mental  discipline ; 

whether,  in  fact,  they  do  not  tend  to  make  the 
introduction  of  any  kind  of  simultaneous  musi- 
cal thought  into  the  work  of  the  student  abso- 
lutely impossible. 

The  following  example  indicates  some  of  the 
differences  of  opinion  upon  this  subject  which 
prevail  amongst  leading  modem  theorists.  All 
the  progressions  illustrated  are  familiar  ones, 
and  some  are  even  commonplace  ; yet  so  much 
are  the  accepted  rules  out  of  touch  with  the 
practice  of  composers  that  upon  no  single  pro- 
gression are  these  theorists  all  agreed,  nor  is 
there  one  progression  which  all  of  them  allow 
to  be  employed  : — 

Jadassohn — 

Allowed.  Not  allowed.  Ponslble.  Not  allowed. 
Tchaikovsky— 

Not  allowed.  Not  allowed.  Not  allowed.  Allowed. 
Macfarren  and  Prout — 

Not  allowed.  Allowed.  Not  allowed.  Not  allowed. 

i-J  A.  j ... — . _ j- 
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Having  glanced  at  the  attitude  of  modern 
theorists  towards  exjjosed  octaves  and  tilths  we 
will  now  briefly  consider  their  employment  in 
musical  composition,  from  the  ]»oint  of  view 
adopted  by  English  theorists,  that  is,  when  they 
are  formed  between  the  outside  parts.  The  ex- 
amination of  many  examples  of  exposed  octaves 
and  exposed  fifths,  approached  in  various  ways, 
seems  to  suggest  that  the  effect  of  such  pro- 
gressions varies  (ami  is  more  or  less  satisfactory) 
according  to  the  extent  to  which  the  particular 
effect  of  the  exposed  interval  dominates  tho  effect 
of  the  second  chord  of  the  progression.  When  the 
nature  of  the  individual  chords  forming  the  pro- 
gression, their  harmonic  relationship, thenumber 
of  parts  employed,  or  their  general  progression, 
is  such  as  to  neutralise  the  effect  of  the  exposed 
interval,  no  unsatisfactory  effect  is  produced. 

By  the  nature  of  the  individual  chords  is 
meant  whether  either  or  both  of  the  chords  be 
a discord,  or  whether  both  are  concords.  When 
the  second  chord  is  a discord,  to  whatever  extent 
an  exposed  interval  may  1x5  thrown  into  promin- 
ence, the  effect  of  this  exjjosnre  is  almost  in- 
variably neutralised  by  the  dissonant  character 
of  the  chord,  as  shown  below’: — 


Elvey.  Anthem.  Gounod.  Motet. 


Although  few  theorists  have  yet  admitted 
the  fact,  yet  the  works  of  modern  composers 
prove  that  other  rules  of  harmonic  progreosion, 
besides  those  referring  to  exposed  intervals,  lose 
much  of  their  musical  authority  (at  least  so  far 
as  the  universal  application  of  them  is  con- 
cerned), when  either  or  both  of  the  chords  form- 
ing the  progression  are  discords. 

With  reference  to  exposed  intervals  formed 
between  triads  and  their  inversions,  the  presence 
of  some  form  of  harmonic  connection  between 
the  two  chords  helps  to  mitigate  the  effect  of  au 
exj»osed  interval.  In  connection  with  triads 
ami  their  in  versions  whose  roots  are  a fourth  or 
a fifth  apart,  ami  which,  therefore,  have  one  note 
in  common,  when  one  of  the  parts  moves  by  step, 
the  other  part  leaping,  the  effect  is  rarely  un- 
satisfactory. When  both  parts  leap,  especially 
when  the  leaps  are  made  in  a downward  direc- 
tion, neither  j*art  leaping  more  than  a fifth,  the 
effect  may  be  excellent.  The  following  illustrate 
exposed  intervals  so  formed  : — 


Lasso.  Madrigal. 


Wesley.  Anthem. 


Exposed  intervals  formed  iu  connection  with 
triads  and  their  inversions  whose  roots  are  a 
third  (or  a sixth)  aj>art,  vary  very  much  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  progression  itself.  The 
strength  of  such  progressions  depends  largely 
upon  the  respective  degrees  of  the  scale  upon 
which  such  triads  are  formed,  some  such  progres- 
sions being  strong  and  bold,  while  others  are 
weak  and  unsatisfactory.  That  two  triads,  so 
related,  have  two  notes  iu  common,  implies  the 
presence  of  a strong  and  direct  harmonic  con- 
nection between  them,  which  naturntly  tends  to 
neutralise  the  effect  of  the  exposed  interval.  In 
the  majority  of  instances  such  exposed  intervals 
are  more  satisfactory  when  approached  from 
above  than  when  approached  from  below.  The 
following  progression  is  by  no  means  an  un- 
familiar one : — 


Tukle.  Chant. 
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Exposed  intervals  formed  in  connection  with 
triads  and  inversions  whose  roots  are  adjacent, 
and  therefore  which  have  no  direct  harmonic 
connection,  vary  considerably  in  musical  effect, 
both  according  to  the  degrees  of  the  scale  upon 
which  such  triads  are  formed,  and  also  jwtly  os 
to  whether  either  chord  is  in  an  inverted  form. 
When  one  of  the  chorda  is  in  air  inverted  form, 
and  the  highest  j»art  moves  by  step,  while  the 
lower  jxirt  leaps  either  a fourth  or  a fifth,  the 
effect  is  almost  invariably  good — 


Sullivan.  ‘TeDeurn.’  Garrett.  ‘To  Deum.’ 


Ati  exixrsed  octave  formed  between  two  such 
triads,  the  second  being  iu  its  second  inversion, 
is  also  unobjectionable  when  one  part  moves  by 
step  and  the  other  leaps  a fourth — 


Gounod.  Motet. 
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The  following  illustration  shows  an  exposed 
octave  formed  between  two  such  triads  in  their 
original  position,  the  lower  purr  moving  a 
second,  and  the  higher  one  a fourth — 

Mendelssohn,  at.  Paul. 


In  connection  with  the  last  four  examples, 
the  strong  and  characteristic  movement  of  the 
two  parte,  by  a second  and  by  a fourth  or  fifth, 
exerts  considerable  influence  in  the  direction  of 
strengthening  the  effect  of  the  progressions. 

An  exposed  fifth  formed  between  two  triads 
having  adjacent  roots,  the  first  triad  being  in  an 
inverted  form,  and  the  boss  falling  a second,  as 
shown  below,  is  perfectly  satisfactory — 


Brahms.  Requiem. 


With  reference  to  the  number  of  parts  em- 
ployed in  the  formation  of  the  progression,  in 
all  matters  of  harmonic  progression  the  ' ful- 
ness’ of  the  chords  employed,  which  is  produced 
by  the  doubling  or  duplication  of  the  several 
notes  of  the  chord  in  different  octaves  (especially 
when  the  doubling  results  in  harmony  of  more 
than  four  {tarts)  exerts  a large  influence  U{ton  the 
musical  effect  of  the  progression,  and  one  which 
has  hardly  been  sufficiently  recognised  by  those 
who  have  framed  the  rules  of  harmonic  progres- 
sion. In  connection  with  exposed  intervals  the 
number  of  {tarts  which  make  up  the  progression 
is  a most  important  factor  in  determining  the 
ultimate  musical  effect.  A comparison  of  the 
different  musical  effect  of  the  same  progression 
heard  first  in  few  {tarts and  then  in  a large  number 
of  {tarts,  proves  that  progressions  which  are 
unsatisfactory  in  two  or  even  three  parts,  may 
be  quite  good  in  four  or  five  {tarts.  When  the 
two  chords  forming  the  progression  have  one  or 
more  notes  in  common  it  is  obvious  that  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  parts  means  the 
strengthening  of  the  direct  harmonic  connection 
between  the  chords  by  the  doubling  of  the  com- 
mon notes,  as  showu  in  the  following  example : — 


WaoNEK.  Die  Mcistcrsingcr. 


I When  the  chords  have  no  such  connection,  as 
I the  number  of  parts  increase,  the  attention 
of  the  listener  is  distributed  over  the  movement 
of  a greater  number,  and  the  progression  of  any 
two  parts  (even  when  they  are  outside  parts) 
must  in  some  corresponding  proportion  become 
less  noticeable. 

In  any  general  consideration  of  exposed  in- 
tervals viewed  from  a modern  standpoint,  it  is 
hardly  incorrect  to  say  that,  in  harmony  of 
not  less  than  four  parts,  there  are  very  few 
progressions  which,  while  satisfactory  from  every 
other  {>oint  of  view,  are  made  really  objection- 
able by  the  presence  of  an  exposed  octAve  or 
fifth.  v.  «.  s. 

HIGHLAND  FLING.  A step  in  dancing, 
peculiar  to  the  Scotch  Highlands.  The  name  is 
commonly  transferred  to  the  dance  itself.  The 
term  ‘fling’  expresses  the  kicking  gesture  which 
characterises  it,  When  a horse  kicks  by  merely 
raising  one  leg  and  striking  with  it,  he  is  said, 
in  grooms'  parlance,  to  ‘fling  like  a cow.’  The 
{•erformer  dances  on  each  leg  alternately,  and 
flings  the  other  leg  in  front  and  behind.  The 
Highland  Fling,  in  which  three,  four,  or  more 
persons  may  take  part,  is  danced  to  the  music  of 
the  Stratlnqwy.  The  following  is  a s|>ocimen  : — 


Marquis  of  Huntlijs  Highland  Fling. 


r..  j.  r, 

HIGH  MASS  (Lat.  Missa  Salem n is  ; Fr. 


(rraiuT’me&se ; Germ.  Grosse  Mat&c).  Mass,  sung 
throughout,  with  full  ceremonial,  the  Priest 
being  assisted  by  Deacon  and  Subdeacon,  Master 
of  Ceremonies,  Thurifer,  and  two  Acolytes.  A 
Mass,  sung  with  equally  solemn  music,  but 
without  the  assistance  of  a Deacon  and  Sub- 
deaeon, and  without  the  use  of  Incense,  is  called 
a Missa  cantata , or  Sung  Mass. 

Low  Mass  is  said  by  the  i*rieat,  without  music, 
and  with  the  assistance  of  one  Server  onl}\  [See 
Mass.]  w.  s.  h. 

HILDEBRAND,  Zacharie  (1680-1743), aud 
his  son  Johans  Gottfried,  were  eminent  organ- 
builders  in  Germany.  The  latter,  who  was  the 
prineijial  workman  of  the  Dresden  Silticnnann, 
built  the  noble  organ  of  St.  Michael’s,  Hamburg, 
in  176*2,  which  cost  more  than  £4000.  v.  i>K  r. 

IIILES,  Henry,  born  Dec.  31,  1826,  at 
Shrewsbury,  received  instruction  from  his  brother 
John  ; he  was  organist  successively  at  Shrews- 
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bury,  as  his  brother’s  deputy ; at  Bury  in  1846 ; 
at  Bishopwearmouth  in  1847  ; St.  Michael’s, 
Wood  Street,  in  1859  ; at  the  Blind  Asylum, 
Manchester,  in  Aug.  1859  ; at  Bowden  in  1861 ; 
at  St.  Paul's,  Manchester,  1863-67.  In  1852-59 
he  travelled  round  the  world  on  account  of  ill- 
health.  He  received  the  degrees  of  Mub.B. 
Oxon.,  1862,  and  Mus.D.  1867.  In  tho  latter 
year  he  resigned  Ills  jiost  of  organist ; in  1876 
he  became  lecturer  on  harmony  and  composition 
at  Owens  College,  and  in  1879  at  the  Victoria 
University  ; he  was  one  of  the  promoters  of  the 
National  Society  of  Professional  Musicians  (see 
p.  464).  Ho  was  conductor  of  several  musical 
societies  in  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  and  was 
editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Quarterly  Musical 
Review , a modern  namesake  of  tho  well-known 
magazine  of  that  name,  which  lasted  from  1885 
to  1888.  In  1893  ho  was  appointed  Professor 
at  the  Manchester  College  of  Music.  He  retired 
to  Pinner,  near  Harrow,  in  1904,  and  died  at 
Worthing  on  Oct.  20  of  that  year.  His  compo- 
sitions include  ‘David,’  oratorio,  1860;  ‘The 
Patriarchs,  ’ oratorio,  1872 ; ‘War  in  tho  House- 
hold, ’operetta,  1885,  from  tho  German  ofCastelli 
(*  H.'iuslicho  Krieg  ’),  originally  composed  by 
Schubert  ; ‘ Harold,’  overture,  composed  1893  ; 
‘Watchfulness,’  * Fay  re  Pastorel,  ’ and  ‘Tho 
Crusaders,’  cantatas;  settings  of  Psalms  xlvi. 
and  xevi.  ; several  anthems,  services,  and  part- 
songs  (his  glee,  ‘ Hushed  in  Death,’  is  very 
popular ; it  obtained  the  prize  offered  by  the 
Manchester  Gentlemen’s  Glee  Club,  1878)  ; ‘In- 
stallation Ode,’  Victoria  University,  1892,  and 
other  choral  works.  Prelude  and  Fugue  in  A ; 
Do.  in  D minor,  a Sonata  in  G minor,  six  Im- 
promptus, two  Sets,  * Festival  March,’  ‘ Youth,’ 
a concert -overture,  etc.  for  organ  ; pianoforte 
pieces  ami  songs.  He  has  written  books  on 
music,  Grammar  of  Music,  two  vols.,  Forsyth 
Bros.  1879;  Harmony  of  Sounds,  three  editions, 
1871,  1872,  1879  ; First  Lessons  in  Singing , 
Htmo  k Addison,  Manchester,  1881  ; Part 
Writing  or  Modem  Counterpoint,  Novello,  1884. 
Harmony  or  Counterpoint  f 1889  ; Harmony , 
Choral  or  Contrapuntal,  1894.  (A  biographical 
sketch  appeared  in  the  Musical  Times  for  July 
1900.) 

His  elder  brother,  John,  born  1 810,  at  Shrews- 
bury, was  also  an  organist  at  Shrewsbury,  Ports- 
mouth, Brighton,  and  London.  He  wrote 
pianoforte  pieces,  songs,  and  musical  works,  A 
Catechism  for  the  Pianoforte  Student,  Catechism 
for  the  Organ  (1878),  Catechism  for  Harmony 
and  Thorough  Bass,  Catechism  for  Part  Singing, 
Dictionary  of  12,500  Musical  Terms  (18  71),  etc. 
He  died  in  London,  Feb.  4,  1882.  a.  c. 

HILL,  Henuy,  a distinguished  English  viola 
player,  a son  of  Henry  Lockey  Hill,  tho  violin- 
maker,  was  bom  in  London,  July  2,  1808,  and 
died  on  June  11,  1856,  in  the  same  city.  His  ' 
early  life  as  a musician  was  uneventful,  and  the  ] 
success  that  he  achieved  in  after  life  was  not  due  i 


to  any  particular  training  he  received,  but  to  his 
own  inherent  ability.  He  became  the  leading 
viola  player  of  his  time  at  the  Opera,  tho 
provincial  Festivals,  and  the  principal  oratorio 
concerts,  and  he  especially  made  a name  for 
himself  as  a player  of  chamber  music.  He  was 
a cultured  musician  and  a man  of  scholarly 
attainments.  He  was  a member  of  the  Queen’s 
Private  Band,  of  Ella’s  Musical  Union,  and  the 
Queen’s  Square  Select  Society,  playing  at  most 
of  their  concerts  ; and  in  association  with  Mr. 
Alsager  he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Beethoven  Quartet  Society,  for  the  analytical 
programmes  of  which  he  was  responsible.  He 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Berlioz,  and  he  played 
the  solo  part  in  ‘ Harold  en  Italic  ’ on  tho  occa- 
sion of  its  first  performance  in  London,  Feb. 
7,  1848.  Berlioz,  in  his  Soirees  de  V Orchestre, 
speaks  of  Hill  and  his  incomparable  instrument, 
which  it  is  interesting  to  acid  was  made  by  the 
English  maker,  Barak  Norman.  An  admirable 
lithograph  j>ortrait  of  Henry  Hill  was  drawn  by 
Baugnict,  a well-known  draughtsman  of  the 
time.  A.  F.  H. 

HILL,  Joseph,  a London  violin  and  other 
instrument  maker,  who  was  born  in  1715  and 
died  in  1784.  He  worked  at  ‘Ye  Harp  and 
Hautboy’  in  Piccadilly,  then  in  High  Hoi  bom  ; 
afterwards  at  tho  * Violin  ’ in  Angel  Court, 
Westminster,  and  finally  at  the  Harp  and  Flute 
in  the  Haymarkct  in  1762.  From  this  address 
he  issued  some  volumes  of  music,  being  sets  of 
lessons  for  the  harpsichord  by  different  authors. 
He  was  ancestor  to  a line  of  fiddle-makers,  the 
descendants  of  whom  arc  Messrs.  W.  E.  Hill  k 
Sons,  of  New'  Bond  Street.  [Information  from 
Mr.  Arthur  F.  Hill.]  F.  K. 

HILL,  Thomas  Henry  Weist-,  born  in 
London,  Jan.  23,  1828  ; was  taught  violin- 
playing  by  Sainton  at  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music,  and  in  1845  was  elected  King’s  Scholur. 
He  first  appeared  at  an  Academy  Concert  in 
1847,  in  Si»ohr's  9th  Concerto,  and  subse- 
quently went  to  America,  where  ho  introduced 
Mendelssohn's  Violin  Concerto.  He  afterwards 
undertook  a professional  tour  in  Europe,  and 
in  1849  became  a member  of  Costa’s  band  at 
the  Royal  Italian  Opera  and  elsewhere.  In 
1871  he  followed  his  old  conductor  to  Drury 
Lane,  where  he  filled  the  post  of  Director  of 
the  Ballet  Music,  and  then  to  Her  Majesty’s  till 
1879.  In  1873,  and  in  1875-76,  he  was  con- 
ductor at  the  Alexandra  Palace,  and  displayed 
great  energy  in  that  department,  giving  per- 
formances of  Handel’s  ‘ Esther’  and  ‘Susanna,* 
Cade’s  ‘Spring  Fantasia,’  Berlioz's  ‘Danse  des 
Sylphes,’  compositions  of  Saint-Saens,  etc.  Mr. 
Hill  introduced  to  the  British  public  the  works 
of  Bizet  and  Massenet,  the  former  by  his  ‘Patrie’ 
Overture,  the  ‘ Arlesienne  ’ Suite,  and  Ballet 
music,  ‘ Fair  Maid  of  Perth  ’ ; tho  latter  by  his 
‘Scenes  Pittoresques.*  In  1877  and  1878  he 
conducted  a short  season  of  English  opera  at  Her 
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Majesty's  Th<$trc.  In  1878-79  he  was  conductor 
of  Mme.  Viard- Louis’s  orchestral  concerts,  and 
gained  much  reputation  for  himself  and  his 
orchestra  during  the  short  term  of  their  exist- 
ence. Among  the  novelties  produced  were 
Svendsen’s  first  Symphony  ; Salvayre's  Stabat 
Mater,  and  ‘ Fandango  ’ Ballet ; Cherubini’s 
‘Ali  Baba*  Ballet;  Davenport’s  ‘Twelfth Night* 
Overture  ; ‘ The  Rivulet,  ’ by  Corder  ; Danse 
Macabre  by  Saint-Soens  ; Berlioz-selections  and 
works  by  Bourgault-Ducoudray  and  Gevaert. 
Massenet  also  conducted  his  orchestral  suite, 
called  ‘ Shakespeare,’  April  30,  1878,  on  his 
first  appearance  in  England,  and  again  on  Dec. 
17,  1878.  Goetz  was  first  introduced  to  the 
British  public  by  his  only  Symphony.  In  1880 
Mr.  Wci8t-Hill  was  conductor  of  the  Promenade 
Concerts,  Co  vent  Garden,  where,  on  Oct.  20, 
he  introduced  Bizet’s  ‘ Roma  ’ to  an  English 
audience.  It  was  played  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
on  the  following  Saturday,  Oct.  23.  In  the 
same  year  he  was  appointed  Principal  of  the 
Guildhall  School  of  Music.  In  this  post, 
which  he  retained  until  his  death  on  Dec.  25, 
1891,  ho  was  very  successful  ; under  his  ener- 
getic direction  the  number  of  pupils  rose  to 
upwards  of  2500.  A.  C. 

HILL,  W.,  k SON  are  organ-builders  in  Lon- 
don.  The  house  was  founded  by  John  Snetzler 
about  1755,  who  was  succeeded  in  1780  by  his 
foreman,  Ohrmann.  [Snetzler.]  The  latter  had 
a partner,  W.  Nutt,  in  1790,  who  was  afterwards 
joined  by  Thomas  Elliott  about  1803.  After 
Elliott  had  done  business  for  some  time  alone, 
he  took  as  partner,  in  1825,  William  Hill,  a 
Lincolnshire  man,  who  had  married  his  daughter, 
and  died  in  1832,  Hill  remaining  alone  until 
1837,  when  he  was  joined  by  Frederic  Davison. 
After  1838  Davison  left  to  become  a partner  of 
John  Gray,  and  the  firm  became  W.  Hill  k Son. 
[Gray  k Davison.]  Hill  died  Dec.  18,  1870. 
He  deserves  the  gratitude  of  English  organists 
for  having,  in  conjunction  with  Gauntlett,  intro- 
duced the  CC  compass  into  this  country. 

Elliott  k Hill  built  the  present  organ  in  York 
Minster,  since  which  the  Hi! Is  have  built,  amongst 
many  others,  the  organs  of  Ely,  Worcester,  and 
Manchester  Cathedrals ; Birmingham  Town  Hall ; 
St.  Peter’s,  Comhill ; and  All  Saints’,  Margaret 
Street,  London ; Melbourne  Town  Hall,  etc.  Mr. 
Arthur  George  Hill,  ono  of  the  partners  in  the 
firm,  is  the  author  of  a valuable  book  on  Organ- 
cast’s  and  Organs  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  Renais- 
sance, etc.,  1883.  v.  de  P. 

HILL,  W.  E.,&  SONS ; a London  firm  of  violin 
makers,  dealers  and  repairers,  carrying  on  busi- 
ness at  140  New  Bond  Street,  and  holding  in  the 
musical  world  a position  of  recognised  authority 
on  all  matters  relating  to  the  violin.  Most  of 
the  famous  instruments  by  Stradivari  and  other 
makers  have  passed  from  time  to  time  through 
their  hands.  The  firm,  which  consists  at  the 
present  time  of  four  brothers,  Arthur  Frederick, 
VOL.  II 


Alfred  Ebeworth,  William  Henry,  and  Walter 
Edgar  Hill,  and  which  is  connected  tradition- 
ally with  the  ‘ Mr.  Hill,  the  instrument  maker* 
mentioned  in  Pepys’s  Diary  (1800),  was  founded 
by  Joseph  Hill  (1715-84,  see  above),  who  was 
apprenticed  to  Peter  Wamsley,  and  afterwards 
carried  on  business  at  the  sign  of  the  ‘ Violin  ’ 
in  Holborn  in  1762,  and  later  at  the  sign  of 
the  ‘ Harp  and  Flute  ’ in  the  Hay  market.  He 
turned  out,  in  his  time,  many  good  instruments, 
and  his  violoncellos  are  to  this  day  in  good  repute 
both  here  and  on  the  continent.  His  five  sons, 
William,  Joseph,  Lockey,  Benjamin,  and  John, 
were  all  violin-makers  and  musicians,  the  names 
of  three  of  them  appearing  in  the  orchestra  at 
the  first  Handel  Commemoration  in  1784.  As 
much  may  be  said  of  many  other  members  of 
the  family.  One  of  them  belonged  to  Queen 
Anne's  Band  ; others  appeared  late  in  the  18th 
century  in  the  Minute  Books  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Musicians,  and  in  the  records  of  the  Musicians 
Company.  The  connection  between  the  art  and 
the  craft  has  always  been  maintained,  and 
Henry  Hill  (see  above)  ranked  as  the  leading 
English  viola  player  of  his  day,  and  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Beethoven  Quartet  Society. 
His  brother,  William  Ebsworth  Hill  (died  1895), 
father  of  the  present  members  of  the  firm,  was 
one  of  the  worthies  of  the  violin  world,  a genuine 
craftsman,  whose  judgment  could  be  relied  upon 
where  the  authenticity  of  old  instruments  was 
concerned.  He  was  gifted,  it  may  be  added, 
with  a keen  sense  of  humour.  Alfred  Ebsworth 
Hill  and  Walter  Edgar  Hill  both  learned  their 
craft  of  luthier  in  the  old  French  violin-making 
town  of  Mirecourt,  the  former  being  the  first 
Englishman  to  do  so.  William  Henry  Hill 
began  life  as  a professor  of  the  viola.  The  firm 
has  established  workshops  near  London,  and 
although  the  number  of  instruments  produced 
has  not  been  large  (al>out  a hundred  and  fifty), 
some  good  results  have  been  attained.  All  the 
brothers  have  co-operated  in  the  editing  of 
various  pamphlets  dealing  with  the  violin,  of 
which  the  Life  and  Work  of  Afaggini,  from  the 
pen  of  Lady  Huggins,  is  the  most  important  ; 
and  in  writing  a Life  of  Stradivari , which  has 
been  welcomed  by  every  lover  of  the  violin  at 
home  and  abroad,  beiug  not  only  a compendium 
of  all  that  is  known  of  the  master,  but  contain- 
ing, in  addition,  the  results  of  independent  re- 
search extending  over  a series  of  years,  w.  w.  e. 

HILLEMACHER,  two  brothers  whose  works, 
written  in  collaboration,  have  attained  a high 
position  in  French  music.  Both  were  born  in 
Paris;  Paul,  on  Nov.  25,  1852,  and  Lucies, 
on  June  10,  1860  ; both  studied  at  the  Conserva- 
toire ; the  elder  obtained  a second  acccssit  in 
harmony  and  accompaniment  in  1870,  a first 
acccssit  in  counterpoint  and  fugue  in  1872,  a 
second  prize  in  1873,  the  second  grand  prix  de 
Rome  in  1873,  and  the  first  in  1876.  The 
younger  brother  gained  a first  acccssit  in  harmony 
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and  composition  in  1877,  a first  prize  in  1878, 
the  second  grand  prix  de  Rome  in  1879,  and  the 
first  in  1880.  The  practice  of  writing  in 
collaboration  was  adopted  in  1881,  with  the 
signature  * P.  L.  Hillemacher.’  Their  first 
important  work  was  ‘ Lorcley,’  a Legende  sym- 
phonique  (Grand  l'rix  de  la  ville  de  Paris,  1882) ; 

* Saint* Megrin,’  four-act  ojxra  (Brussels,  March 
2,  1886);  ‘line  aventure  d'Arlequin,’  four-act 
opera  - comique  (Brussels,  March  22,  1888); 

1 Le  Regiment  qui  passe,’  one-act  opera-comique, 
(Royan,  Sept.  11,  1894);  ‘One  for  Two/ 
one-act  pantomime  (London,  Prince  of  Wales's 
Theatre,  May  26,  1894);  1 Le  Drac’  (‘Der 
Fhithgeist ’),  lyrical  drama  in  three  acts  (Carls- 
ruhe,  Nov.  14,  1896);  and  ‘Orsola/  lyric  drama 
in  three  acts  (Paris,  Grand  Op4im,  May  21, 
1902).  ‘Circ4/  lyric  drama  in  three  acts,  ac- 
cepted in  1898,  by  the  Opera  Comique,  has  not 
yet  been  performed.  The  brothers  have  also 
brought  out  several  albums  of  songs,  and  choral 
pieces,  as  well  as  works  for  orchestra  and  chamber 
music.  Refined  musicians,  possessed  of  remark- 
able technical  knowledge  and  a profound  dramatic 
instinct,  the  Hillemachers  arc  among  the  most 
distinguished  of  modern  French  composers ; but 
the  complete  development  of  their  originality 
has  been  to  some  extent  retarded  by  the  undue 
influence  u|*>n  them  of  Wagner’s  music,  o.  f. 

HILLER,  Ferdinand,  was  born  of  Jewish 
parents  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  Oct.  24, 1811. 
His  first  music  - lessons  were  from  a violinist 
named  Hofmann,  who  did  little  beyond  allowing 
him  to  form  his  tAste  by  playing  the  sonatas  of 
Mozart  and  Beethoven.  Instruction  on  the 
pianoforte  he  received  from  Aloys  Schmidt,  and 
in  harmony  and  counterpoint  from  Vollweiler. 
At  ten  he  played  a concerto  of  Mozart's  in  public, 
and  at  twelve  began  to  compose.  Though  edu- 
cated for  a learned  profession,  he  was  allowed  to 
take  up  the  study  of  music  in  earnest  ; and  in 
1825  was  placed  with  Hummel  at  Weimar.  Here 
for  a time  his  attention  was  absorbed  by  eomi>osi- 
tiou ; for  Hummel,  recognising  his  obvious  bent, 
allowed  him  to  take  his  own  course.  His  master’s 
criticisms  on  his  early  coni  positions  were  severe 
and  disheartening,  but  Hiller  proved  the  reality 
of  his  artistic  impulse  by  never  allowing  himself 
to  be  discouraged.  In  1827  he  accompanied 
Hummel  on  a professional  tour  to  Vienna,  and 
had  the  privilege  of  seeing  Beethoven  on  his 
death-bed  and  of  witnessing  the  dissipation  of 
the  cloud  which  had  once  interrupted  his  inter- 
course with  Hummel.  Of  this  meeting  he  has 
given  an  interesting  account  from  memory  in  his 
A us  dtm  TonUben  (2nd  series).  While  in  Vienna 
he  published  his  op.  1,  a pianoforte  quartet 
written  in  Weimar.  He  then  returned  to  Frank- 
fort, but  stayed  there  only  a short  time,  in  spite 
of  his  advantageous  intercourse  with  Schelble, 
as  he  was  anxious  to  push  on  to  Paris,  at  that 
time  the  headquarters  of  music  and  everything 
else.  His  stay  in  Paris  lasted  from  1828  to  i 


1835,  with  one  break  caused  by  t^e  death  of  his 
father.  He  acted  for  a time  as  professor  in 
Choron’s 1 Institution  de  Musique,  ’ but  afterwards 
lived  independently,  ]>erfecting  himself  as  a 
pianist  and  composer,  enjoying  the  best  society, 
liesides,  Mendelssohn,  whom  he  met  as  a boy  at 
Frankfort  and  with  whom  he  remained  in  the 
closest  friendship  to  a late  date,  he  was  intimate 
with  Cherubini,  Rossini,  Chopin,  Liszt,  Meyer- 
beer, Berlioz,  Nourrit,  Heine,  and  many  others. 
Fi-tis,  in  His  Biographic  Universrllt •,  gives  further 
particulars  of  this  stay  in  Paris,  and  especially 
of  Hiller’s  concerts,  in  which  Fetia  took  ]>art. 
Suffice  it  to  say  here  that  his  performances 
of  Bach  and  Beethoven  hod  an  imi>ortant  share 
in  making  the  w*orks  of  those  great  masters 
better  known  in  France.  He  was  the  first  to 
play  Beethoven’s  E(>  Concerto  in  Paris  ; and  his 
classical  soirees,  given  in  couqtany  with  Baillot, 
excited  much  attention  at  the  time.  From  Puris 
he  returned  to  Frankfort,  conducted  the  Ciicili«*n- 
Verein  in  1836  and  1837  during  Schelble  a 
illness,  and  then  passed  on  to  Milan,  where  he 
again  met  Liszt  and  Rossini.  Rossi  furnished 
him  with  the  libretto  of  ‘ Roinilda,'  which  he  set 
to  music,  and  which,  through  the  intervention 
of  Rossini,  was  produced  at  the  Scala  in  1839, 
but  without  success.  Here  also  he  began  his 
oratorio  ‘Die  Zcrstbrung  Jerusalems,’  |>erha|w 
his  most  important  work,  and  one  that  interested 
Mendelssohn  so  much  that  he  induced  Hiller  to 
pass  the  winter  of  1839  in  Leipzig,  jwrsonally 
sujveriutending  its  production  (April  2,  1840), 
which  was  most  successful,  and  was  followed  by 
performances  at  Frankfort,  Berlin,  Dresden, 
Vienna,  Amsterdam,  and  elsewhere.  On  his 
second  journey  to  Italy  in  1 84 1 , he  went  to  Rome, 
and  studied  old  Italian  Church  music  under  the 
guidance  of  Baini,  of  whom  lie  has  recorded  his 
recollections  ( Tonlcbcn , ii.  101).  On  his  return 
to  Germany  he  lived  successively  in  Frankfort, 
Leipzig  (conducting  the  Gew'andhaus  Concerts 
of  1843-44),  and  Dresden.  Here  he  produced 
two  more  operas,  ‘Traum  in  der  Chriatnacht/ 
and  ‘Conradin.’  During  this  time  he  lived  on 
intimate  terms  with  Spohr,  Mendelssohn,  the 
Schumanns,  David,  Hauptmann,  Joachim,  and 
many  more  illustrious  artists.  A lasting 
memorial  of  this  jieriod  is  preserved  in  the  dedi- 
cation of  Schumann’s  PF.  Concerto  to  him — 
‘ freundachaftlich  zugeeignet.  ’ Ini  84  7 he  became 
mumci{>al  ea|M>llmeister  at  Diisseldorf,  and  in 
1850  accepted  a similar  post  at  Cologne,  where 
he  organised  the  Conservatorium,  and  became  its 
first  director.  This  post  he  retained  till  his 
death,  May  10, 1885,  and  in  his  various  capacities 
of  composer,  conductor,  teacher,  and  litterateur, 
he  exercised  an  important  influence  on  music  in 
the  Rhenish  Provinces.  He  gave  such  an  imj»etu8 
to  the  musical  society  of  which  he  was  conductor, 
that  its  concerts  have  been  long  considered  among 
the  best  in  Germany.  The  Lower  Rhine  Festivals, 
which  he  conducted  from  I860  as  often  os  they 
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were  held  at  Cologne,  chiefly  contributed  to  gain 
him  his  high  reputation  as  a conductor.  As  a 
teacher  his  career  was  closely  connected  with 
the  history  of  the  Cologne  Conservatorium. 
Among  his  numerous  pupils  there,  the  best 
known  is  Max  Bruch.  He  occasionally  left 
Cologne  to  make  concert-tours  in  Germany,  or 
louger  excursions  abroad.  He  conducted  the 
Italian  opera  in  Paris  for  a time  (1852-63), 
ami  visited  Vienna  and  St.  Petersburg,  where  in 
1870  ho  conducted  a series  of  concerts  by  the 
Russian  Musical  Society.  Eugland  he  visited 
several  times,  first  in  1852,  when  he  conducted 
a work  of  his  own  at  the  London  Philharmonic 
Concert  of  June  28  ; and  again  in  1870,  when 
his  cautata,  * Is  ala  und  Damajanti,'  was  iter- 
formed  at  the  Birmingham  Festival,  and  in 
1872,  when  he  was  enthusiastically  received 
both  as  a pianist  and  conductor  of  his  own  works 
at  the  Monday  Popular  and  Crystal  l'alaco 
Concerts,  and  also  in  Liverpool  and  Manchester. 

Hiller's  published  works  are  very  numerous. 
They  include.  Chamber  music — five  PF.  quar- 
tets ; five  trios  ; five  string  quartets  ; Sonatas 
for  PF.  alone,  and  with  violin  and  violoncello ; a 
suite  ‘ in  Cauone  ’ for  PF.  and  violin ; Serenade 
for  PF.  and  violoncello  ; 4 Moderne  Suite  ’ for 
PF. ; and  a mass  of  other  pianoforte  composi- 
tions, including  twenty -four  Etudes,  * rhyth- 
inische  Studien,’  Impromptu  'zur  Guitarre,’ 
operettas  without  words,  etc.  etc.  Orchestral 
works — four  overtures,  including  that  to  ‘De- 
metrius' ; a Festival  March  for  the  oi>ening  of 
the  Albert  Hall  ; three  symphonies,  including 
that  with  the  motto  4 Es  muss  doch  Friihling 
werden  ’ ; etc.  etc.  Vocal  compositions — two 
oratorios,  4 Dio  Zerstorung  Jerusalems'  and 
4 Saul  ’ ; five  operas,  including  4 Dio  Kata- 
corn  ben,’  4Der  Deserteur,’  and  many  smaller 
works  ; Licder  ; choruses,  mixed  and  for  men  s 
voices  only ; motets,  psalms,  etc.  ; a number  of 
cantatas  for  soli,  chorus,  and  orchestra,  esj>cci- 
ally  4 0 weint  uni  Sie ' from  Byron's  Hebrew 
Melodies,  op.  49,  4 Ver  sacrum,’  op.  75;  4Nala 
und  Damajanti,’  writteu  for  Birmingham ; 
‘Israels  Siegcsgesang, ’ op.  151  ; 4 Prometheus,’ 
op.  175;  and  ‘Rebecca,’  op.  182.  His  literary 
works  include  a crowd  of  interesting  articles, 
biographical,  critical,  and  miscellaneous,  con- 
tributed to  the  Kolnimehc  ZeUung,  many  of 
them  republished  under  the  title  Aus  dan 
Tonlcbcn  u merer  ZtU,  two  volumes  in  1867, 
with  a Ncut  Folge  in  1871,  and  a fourth  vol., 
Persbnliches  und  Musikalisrhcs,  in  1876.  He 
has  also  published  his  recollections  of  Mendels- 
sohn— which  apj>cared  in  Maanillaris  Magazine, 
and  were  reprinted  separately  with  a dedication 
to  Queen  Victoria — and  a very  interesting  pajK?r 
on  Cherubini,  first  printed  in  the  same  periodical. 
He  edited  a volume  of  letters  by  Hauptmann 
to  SjK>hr  and  other  well-known  musieiaus.  To 
complete  the  list,  we  may  add — additional  ac- 
companiments for  Handel’s  4 Deborah  ’ (for  the 


Lower  Rhine  Festival,  1834),  and  ‘Theodora’; 
and  an  instruction  book  Vebnngcn  turn  Studium 
der  Harmonie  und  dcs  CorUrapunrts  (2nd  ed. 
1860).  A.  M. 

HILLER,  Johann  Adam,  whoso  real  name 
was  Heller,  born  Dec.  25,  1728,  at  Wendisch- 
Ossig  near  Goriitz  in  Prussia,  the  son  of  a 
schoolmaster  and  parish-clerk.  He  lost  his 
father  when  barely  six,  and  had  a hard  struggle 
to  obtain  his  education.  He  possessed  a fine 
treble  voice,  and  bad  already  acquired  consider- 
able facility  on  various  instruments,  and  he 
quickly  turned  these  talents  to  account.  He 
passed  in  1747  from  the  Gymnasium  at  Gbrlitz 
to  the  Kreuzschule  at  Dresden,  where  he  studied 
the  harpsichord  aud  thorough-bass  under  Horn- 
ilius.  It  was,  however,  the  operas  and  sacred 
compositions  of  Hasse  and  Graun  which  exercised 
the  most  lasting  influence  upon  him.  Hosse's 
ojteras,  of  which  he  had  the  opj»ortunity  of 
hearing  excellent  performances,  had  a special 
attraction  for  him,  and  he  copied  the  scores  of 
several.  In  1751  he  went  to  the  University 
of  Leipzig,  where,  besides  his  legal  studies,  he 
devoted  much  attention  to  music,  4 partly  from 
choice,  i>artly  from  necessity,’  as  he  himself 
relates.  He  took  |«irt  in  the  Bo-ealled  ‘Grosses 
Concert  * both  as  flautist  and  singer,  and  began  to 
make  his  way  os  a composer  and  author.  In 
1754  he  entered  the  household  of  Count  Bruh), 
the  Saxon  minister,  as  tutor,  and  in  this  capacity 
accompanied  his  pupil  to  Leipzig  in  1758.  A 
hypochondriacal  tendency,  which  overshadowed 
his  whole  life,  caused  him  not  only  to  resign  this 
ap])ointment,  but  also  to  refuse  the  offer  of  a 
Professorship  at  St.  Petersburg.  Henceforward 
he  lived  indeiwndently  at  Leipzig,  engaged  in 
literature  and  music,  and  actively  employed  in 
promoting  the  revival  of  public  concerts,  tempor- 
arily given  up  during  the  war  ; and  it  is  largely 
owing  to  his  exertions  that  they  afterwards 
reached  so  high  a pitch  of  excellence.  He  was 
appointed  director  in  1763,  when  the  concerts 
were  called  4 Liehhaber-conccrte,’  and  imme- 
diately took  steps  to  improve  the  choruses. 
In  1771  he  founded  a school  for  the  cultivation 
of  singing,  which  he  supjjortcd  from  1775  by 
giving  performances  of  the  oratorios  of  Handel, 
Graun,  etc.  As  paid  director  of  a society  for 
the  practice  of  music,  he  established  4 Concerts 
Spiritucls’  in  1776  (so  called  after  the  Paris 
concerts  of  that  name),  which  took  the  place 
left  vacant  by  the  failure  of  tire  old  4 Grosses 
Concert.’  In  1781  this  4 Concert -Inst i tut  ’ 
moved  into  the  newly -built  hall  of  the  ‘Gewnnd- 
haus,’  and  thus  originated  the  ‘Gewandlmus 
Concerts  ’ of  world-wide  celebrity  (see  vol.  i.  p. 
712,  and  ante,  pp.  163,  164).  Not  content 
with  this  he  composed  for  the  then  flourishing 
theatre  at  Leipzig,  a series  of  4 Singspiele,  ’ 
which  are  sufficient  of  themselves  to  per]»etuate 
his  name  in  the  history  of  music,  Tliough. 
doubtless  an  adaptation  of  the  French  operetta, 
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Hiller  established  the  German  * Singspiel  ’ as  a 
separate  branch  of  art.  He  took  for  his  basis 
the  simple  ‘ Lied,’  a form  which  brought  it 
within  the  capacities  of  the  eomjiany,  who 
were  by  no  means  trained  singers  ; but  within 
these  narrow  limits  he  developed  a variety  of 
invention  and  expression,  a delicacy  and 
precision  of  character,  which  at  once  secured 
universal  approval,  and  have  sufficed  to  maintain 
this  class  of  piece  to  the  present  day.  He 
enlarged  both  the  form  and  substance  of  the 
‘ Lied  ’ projier,  by  departing  from  the  simple 
strophe, and  giving  to  thesongs  a specilicdramatic 
colouring  in  occordance  with  the  character.  He 
also  introduced  ‘morceauxd’ensemblej'and  traces 
are  not  wanting  of  the  beginnings  even  of  the 
dramatic  ‘scena,’  Of  these  4 Singspiele  ’ Hiller 
coni]>osed  fourteen,  each  containing  thirty 
numbers  of  this  1 lied  ’-like  character.  The  best 
known  are  * Lisuart  und  Dariolette’  (1768), 

* Lottchen  am  Hole’  (1769),  ‘ Liebo  auf  dem 
Lande ' (1769),  4 Dorfbarbicr  ’ (1771),  and  espe- 
cially * Die  Jagd  ’(1771),  which  has  kept  the  stage 
for  more  than  a century,  and  is  even  still  per- 
formed. He  also  wrote  a quantity  of  sacred  songs 
and  * Lieder,’  which  had  their  share  in  bringing 
to  perfection  this  style  of  composition — so  signi- 
ficant a contrast  to  the  Italian  ‘aria.’  Having 
been  induced  to  acconi]*any  his  pupils,  the  two 
Fraulein  Podleska,  to  the  court  of  the  Duke  of 
Courland  at  Mittau,  in  1782  Hiller  made  so 
favourable  an  impression,  that  on  his  departure 
in  1784,  he  was  appointed  Hofcapellmeister, 
with  a salary.  He  resigned  his  i*>st  at  the 

* Gewandhaus  ’ concerts  in  1785,  and  in  1789  his 
many  services  to  the  cause  of  music  were  recom- 
pensed by  the  appointment  as  Cantor  and  musical 
director  to  the  Thoinasschule  in  Leipzig.  He  was 
at  first  appointed  as  deputy  to  Doles,  and  suc- 
ceeded to  the  post  after  the  latter’s  death  in  1 797. 
This  post  he  held  till  1801,  and  his  death  took 
place  on  June  16,  1804,  after  much  trouble  from 
the  old  hypochondria.  As  composer,  conductor, 
teacher,  and  author,  Hiller’s  industry  was  inde- 
fatigable. His  instrumental  compositions  are 
now  quite  antiquated,  but  not  so  his  vocal  works. 
These  consist  chiefly  of  motets  and  the  * Sing- 
spiele  ’ already  named  ; but  the  following  must 
not  be  omitted: — * Choral  melodien  zu  Gellerts 
geistl  ichcn  Oden  und  Licdcm  ’(1761);  1 Wcisse’s 
Lieder  fiir  Kinder  ’ (1769) ; ‘ 50  goistliche  Lieder 
fur  Kinder’  (1774);  and  * Vierstimmige  Chor- 
arion  ’(1794).  Of  his  larger  works  may  lie  cited, 
a 4 Pass  ions -cantata,’  and  a 100th  Psalm,  both 
much  prized  by  his  con  tern  porarics.  Hiller  also 
com i >o.scrl  a Choralbuch  (1793),  with  two  appen- 
dices (1794  and  1797),  largely  used  in  his  day, 
though  since  widely  condemned.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  he  lived  in  a time  of  general 
softness  and  relaxation,  when  all  music  took  its 
tone  from  Italian  oj>era.  Hasse  and  Graun  were 
the  models  of  his  taste,  whom  he  revered  all 
his  life.  But  he  was  by  no  means  insensible  to 


the  influence  of  the  great  renovation  of  music 
originated  by  Haydn  and  Mozart,  and  was  power- 
fully impressed  by  Handel,  while  for  Bach  and 
Gluck  he  entertained  a bare  outward  respect,  with 
no  real  sympathy.  He  had  deeply  imbibed  the 
spirit  of  that  insipid  and  shallow  age,  which 
being  entirely  without  feeling  for  historical  pro- 
priety, permitted  arbitrary  changes  in  the  treat- 
ment of  older  works,  which  in  our  day  of  historical 
enlightenment  seem  as  astounding  as  they  are 
importinent.  This  is  very  reinarkuble  in  Hiller’s 
careful  editions  of  classical  works.  Thus  lie 
introduced  many  alterations  of  his  own  into  a 
German  edition  of  Handel’s  ‘ Jubilate  ’ under  the 
title  of  the  100th  Psalm : and  arranged  Pergolesi's 
two-part  ‘Stabat  Mater’  for  a four-part  choir. 
Ho  also  edited  Hassc’s  * Pilgrim  me  auf  Golgatha,  ’ 
Grauu’s  4 Tod  Jesu,’  and  Haydn’s  ‘ Stnhat  Mater’ 
with  German  words,  and  in  an  abridged  form 
for  pianoforte.  Still  much  praise  is  due  to  him 
for  his  frequent  performances  of  oratorios,  chiefly 
those  of  Handel.  The  4 Messiah  ’ especially  was 
given  at  Berlin,  Breslau,  Leipzig,  and  other 
places,  with  nearly  as  much  Iclat  as  at  the  great 
Euglish  festivals.  As  an  author  Hiller  was 
painstaking  and  prolific.  [His  first  important 
hook  seems  to  have  been  Abhandlung  von  der 
Nachahmmg  der  Natur  in  der  Mwtik , 1753.] 
Besides  several  single  articles  in  periodicals  he 
edited  a weekly  paper,  Wochcnlliehe  Naehrichlen 
und  Annicrkungtn  die  Musik  bdrtffend  (1766- 
1 770).  He  had  always  given  great  attention  to 
the  cultivation  of  singing,  and  two  instruction 
books  of  that  kind — Anwisung  turn  musika - 
liech-richtigen  Geaange  (1774),  and  Anurisung 
sum  munhalisch  zierliehen  Gesange  (1780),  are 
among  the  most  valuable  of  his  works.  He  also 
published  a good  method  for  violin.  He  edited 
Lebrnsbcschreibungen  beruhmler  Jfusikgclehrten 
umi  Tonkunstler  (1  vol.  1784),  with  his  auto- 
biography. Two  of  hia  collections  also  deserve 
mention — Mwtikalische  Zeitverlrcib  (1760).  of 
German  and  Italian  airs,  duets,  etc.,  and  4 Vier- 
stimmige Motet  ten,’ etc.  (6  vols.  4to,  1776-91), 
containing  motets  by  many  celebrated  composers 
— a work  of  real  value.  [For  complete  list  of  his 
works,  both  musical  and  literary,  see  the  Quell en- 
Lexikon .]  His  grateful  pupils,  the  sisters  Pod- 
leska, erected  in  1832  a small  monument  to 
his  memory  on  the  Promenade  at  Leipzig,  before 
the  windows  of  his  official  residence  at  the 
Thomaaachule,  and  close  to  Mendelssohn’s  Bach 
memorial.  a.  m. 

HILTON,  John  (1),  contributed  a five-part 
madrigal,  4 Fair  Oriana,  Beauty’s  Queen,’  to  the 
4 Triumphs  of  Oriana,’  1601.  He  is  there  called 
4 Batchclcr  of  Musiek,’  very  likely  correctly, 
though  no  record  exists  of  his  having  taken  his 
degree.  He  may  probably  he  identified  with  John 
Hilton,  a counter- tenor  in  Lincoln  Cathedral 
Choir,  first  mentioned  in  1584.  The  Lincoln 
Chapter  gave  him  30s.  (Jan.  21,  1593),  for 
helping  to  prepare  two  Comedies  to  be  acted  by 
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the  Choristers.  As  a reward  for  good  and  faithful 
service,  the  Chapter  allowed  him  to  dis{>o&e  of 
his  house  in  the  Close  on  his  being  elected 
organist  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  Jan. 
26,  1594  ; he  is  then  described  as  ‘late  Poor 
Clerk  and  Organist  of  the  Cathedral,’  but  he  can 
only  have  been  assistant  organist,  for  Thomas 
Butler  was  organist.  [Canon  M add  i son,  in 
Associated  Architectural  Societies’  Reports,  etc., 
1885,  vol.  xviii.  pt.  ii.  p.  110.]  Hilton  was 
probably  dead  before  1612,  when  George  Mason 
was  organist  of  Trinity.  [West,  Cathedral 
Organist*,]  A seven -part  anthem,  ‘Call  to 
remembrance,'  by  ‘John  Hilton,  senior,’  is  in 
the  Bodleian  Library  (MS.  Mus.  f.  25-28). 
Possibly  some  of  the  compositions  assigned 
below  to  the  younger  Hilton  may  prove  to  be 
by  the  elder.  G.  F..  p.  A. 

HILTON,  John  (2),  was  bom  in  1599, accord- 
ing to  the  date  on  his  jiortrait  at  Oxford.  He 
may  very  well  have  been  the  son  of  the  first 
John  Hilton.  In  1626  he  took  his  degree  of 
Mus.Bac.  at  Cambridge  from  Trinit}*  College. 
In  supplicating  for  the  degree  he  mentions  that 
he  has  studied  the  science  of  music  for  ten  years. 
In  1027  he  published  ‘Ayres,  or  Fa  La’s  for 
Throe  Voyccs’  (edited  by  Warren  for  the  Mus. 
Antiquarian  Society,  1844).  In  dedicating  ‘these 
unrij>e  First-fruits  of  my  labours,’  as  he  calls 
them,  to  Dr.  Heather,  founder  of  the  Oxford 
Professorship  of  Music,  Hilton  speaks  of  them 
as  ‘but  a drop  that  I receiv’d  from  you  the 
Fountaine  ’ ; which  may  l>c  taken  to  mean  that 
Heather  was  either  his  master  or  his  patron. 
In  1628,  Hilton  was  made  Parish  Clerk  and 
Organist  of  St  Margaret’s,  Westminster,  receiv- 
ing for  the  former  office  a salary  of  £6  : 13  : 4 a 
year.  It  is  assumed  that  on  the  suppression  of 
the  organs  in  1 644,  he  retained  the  post  of  Clerk. 
[Hawkins’s  History,  1875,  p.  578.  J An  Elegy 
by  Hilton  on  the  death  of  William  Lawes  ‘ Bound 
by  the  neere  conjunction  of  our  Soules  ’ for  three 
voices  and  bass,  was  printed  among  other  similar 
com  positions  in  Lawes’s  Choice  Psalms,  1648. 
In  1652  he  published  ‘Catch  that  catch  can,  or 
A Choice  Collection  of  Catches,  Rounds,  and 
Canons  for  three  or  four  Voyccs,’  dedicated  to 
his  ‘much  Honoured  Friend,  Mr.  Robert  Cole- 
man.’ This  contains  a large  number  of  composi- 
tions by  Hilton  himself  as  well  as  by  other 
musicians  ; among  his  Rounds  being  the  still 
popular  * Come  follow  me.  ’ The  second  edition  is 
dated  1658.  In  the  British  Museum  (Add.  MS. 
11,608),  among  a number  of  airs  and  dialogues 
by  Hilton,  are  two  .songs,  which  have  been  thought 
to  be  his  latest  dated  works,  ‘ Love  is  the  sun,’ 
and  * When  first  I gazed,’  both  bearing  the  date 
1656  ; but  as  the  first  is  also  dated  Feb.  16, 
1641,  in  neither  case  can  1656  be  taken  as  the 
date  of  com|M»itiou. 

Anthony  Wood,  in  his  MS.  Notes  on  Musi- 
cians, now  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  says,  * He 
died  in  the  time  of  Oliver,  and  was  buried  in  the 


Great  Cloysters  at  Westminster  ; at  which  time 
the  singing  at  burials  being  silenced,  as  ]>opish, 
the  Fraternity  of  Musitians  who  intended  to 
sing  him  to  his  grave,  sang  the  Anthem  in  the 
House  over  the  corps  before  it  went  to  the  church, 
and  kept  time  on  his  coffin.’  Wood  seems  to 
have  been  wrong  as  to  the  place  of  his  burial, 
for  it  is  entered  in  the  Registers  of  St.  Margaret’s, 
Westminster,  on  March  21,  1656-57. 

Two  Madrigals  by  Hilton,  ‘One  April  Morn,’ 
and  4 Smooth -flowing  Stream,’  were  printed  by 
Oliplmnt  ‘from  an  old  MS.,’  with  words  adapted 
by  the  editor.  Rimbault  printed  a Service  by 
him  in  his  Cathedral  Music,  1847,  professedly 
from  a MS.  at  Westminster  Abbey.  Among  his 
works  still  remaining  in  MS.  arc  the  anthems, 
— ‘Teach  me,  O Lord’  (Oxford  Mus.  School); 
‘The  Earth  is  the  Lord’s’  (Christ  Church, 
Oxford);  'Sweet  Jesus,’  and  ‘Hear  my  cry* 
(Peterhouse,  Cambridge) ; the  last  is  also  in  a 
MS.  at  Lichfield  which  calls  Hilton  ‘organist 
of  Newark  ’ (see  Peterhouse  Catalogue,  Ecclesio- 
logist,  1859),  but  this  is  an  error;  John  Hinton, 
not  Hilton  (died  1688),  was  organist  of  New  ark. 
In  the  British  Museum  are  two  songs  for  the 
Lute  (Egerton  MS.  2013),  and  eight  short 
pieces  for  three  viols  (Add.  MSS.  29,283-5); 
the  latter  W'ere  in  Warren’s  collection,  and  are 
needlessly  described  bv  him  as  being  written  in 
too  late  a style  to  be  the  work  of  this  Hilton. 
Six  Fantasies  in  three  ]>arts  are  at  Christ  Church, 
Oxford.  The  organ  part  of  an  evening  service 
and  six  anthems  is  in  Batten’s  Organ  Hook 
(Warren *8  edition  of  ‘Ayres,  or  Fa-La’s’). 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  Hilton's  name  is 
given  as  composer  of  the  anthem  ‘ Lord,  for  Thy 
tender  mercies’  sake  * (usually  ascribed  to  Far- 
rant),  in  a MS.  copy  made  by  Janus  Hawkins, 
organist  of  Ely,  1682-1729,  whence  Tudway 
copied  it  for  his  collection.  Rimbault  also  speaks 
of  a MS.  copy  in  Blow’s  writing,  dated  1 686, 
with  Hilton’s  name.  This  ascription,  however, 
has  not  found  general  acceptance. 

The  portrait  of  Hilton  at  the  age  of  fifty, 
dated  Sept.  30,  1649,  is  in  the  Oxford  Music 
School  Collection  ; the  head  was  engraved  for 
Hawkins's  History  of  Music.  g.  k.  f.  a. 

HIME,  a family  of  music-publishers  who  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century  and  in  the 
early  years  of  the  19th  did  the  largest  provincial 
trade  in  this  country.  The  firm  was  c ommenced 
by  Humphrey  and  M.  Hime  (brothers),  who 
were  in  business  in  Livei*i»ool  at  56  Castle 
Street,  prior  to  1 790.  Before  1795  M.  Hime  bad 
gone  to  Dublin,  and  established  an  extensive 
concern  there.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  at  this 
period  music,  copyrighted  in  England,  had  no 
protection  in  Ireland,  great  numbers  of  English 
works  were  re-engraved  by  the  Irish  publishers, 
and  in  many  cases  sent  over  to  England  for 
sale  at  cheaper  rates.  The  Liverpool  Hime  s 
connection  with  his  Dublin  brother  no  doubt 
was  advantageous  to  him  in  this  respect.  Wm. 
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Gardiner,  in  Music  and  Friends,  mentions  how 
ho  was  thus  enabled  to  obtain  from  Hime  of 
Liverjiool  .some  cheapened  works  of  Haydn  ; 
and  Michael  Kelly,  in  his  Reminiscences, 
tells  how  he  had  to  travel  to  Dublin  in 
1813,  being  subpoenaed  as  a witness  in  a law 
suit  against  Hime  of  Dublin,  for  this  kind  of 
piracy.  M.  Hime  was  first  at  26  Dame  Street, 
Dublin,  but  before  1795  he  was  at  34  College 
Green,  from  which  address  most  of  his  publica- 
tions were  issued.  About  1812-13  the  number 
at  College  Green  became  29,  and  shortly  after 
this  date  published  music  bearing  his  name 
ceases.  Humphrey  Hime  retains  his  address  in 
Castle  Street,  Liverpool,  from  1790  to  1805, 
when,  taking  his  son  into  partnership,  they  have 
additional  premises  in  Church  Street,  and  this 
place  of  business  was  held  by  the  family  until 
well  into  the  seventies.  The  shop  was  then 
taken  over  by  a music-selling  firm,  4 Henry  Lee, 
late  Hime.’  F.  K. 

HIMMEL,  Friedrich  Hf.inrich,  a man  of 
some  mark  in  his  day,  lwm  Nov.  20,  1765,  at 
Treuenbriezen,  Brandenburg.  He  was  intended 
for  the  Church,  and  studied  theology  at  Halle  ; 
but  the  excellence  of  his  pianoforte  playing 
induced  the  king,  Frederick  William  II.,  to  have 
him  educated  as  a musician.  After  three  years’ 
harmony  and  counterpoint  under  Neumann  at 
Dresden,  he  took  to  Berlin  4 Isacco,’  an  oratorio, 
performed  (1792)  by  the  court-chapel  with  bril- 
liant success,  and  a cantata  4 La  l)auza.’  The 
king  gave  him  100  Friedrichs  for  his  oratorio, 
made  him  his  chamber-coni  poser,  and  sent  him 
to  Italy  for  two  years.  While  there  he  produced 
1 II  primo  Navigator©  ’ at  the  Fenice  in  Venice 
(1 794),  and  4 Semiramide*  at  San  Carlo  in  Naples 
(Jan.  1795).  Reichardt  having  been  dismissed 
from  the  Court- capellmeistersh ip  at  Berlin,  the 
king  gave  the  appointment  to  Himmel,  who 
thereupon  returned  at  once.  When  in  office  ho 
composed  several  pieces  de  cirtonsLa.net,  such  as  a 
Trauer-can tate  for  the  funeral  of  King  Frederick 
William  in  1797,  and  a Te  Deum  for  the  corona- 
tion of  his  successor.  In  1 798  ho  visited  Stock- 
holm and  St.  Petersburg,  where  the  Emperor 
commissioned  him  to  write  4 Alessandro, 'an  opera 
for  which  he  received  6000  roubles.  [In  1769 
he  was  at  Riga.]  In  1801,  in  which  year  his 
4 Frohsinn  und  Sohwarmcrei  ’ was  given  at  Ber- 
lin, he  produced  4Vasco  di  Gama*  at  Copenhagen, 
proceeded  thence  to  France,  England — where  lie 
made  only  a short  stay  of  which  we  have  no 
particulars — and  Vienna,  returning  to  Berlin 
in  December  1802.  After  the  battle  of  Jena  he 
retired  first  to  Pyrmont,  and  then  to  Cassel, 
and  died  of  dropsy  at  Berlin,  June  8,  1814.  Be- 
sides the  works  already  mentioned  he  com- 
posed— ‘ Fanchon,  das  Leiermadchen  * (1804), 
libretto  by  Kotzebue,  his  best  opera ; 4 Die 
Sylphen’  (1806),  4 Der  Kobold’  (1814);  all 
produced  in  Berlin  ; a 4 Vater  Uuser* ; Psalms  ; 
motets,  masses,  etc.  ; PF.  sonatas ; dance 


| music  and  concerted  music  for  PF.  ; and  a 
number  of  songs.  The  sonatas  and  songs  abound 
{ in  melody,  and  are  the  work  of  a sound  musician, 
but  though  fiopular  in  their  day,  they  are  now 
quite  forgotten.  [A  list  of  compositions  is  in 
| the  Quellen-Lexikon.]  Himmel  hail  much  inter- 
course with  Beethoven  during  the  visit  of  the 
latter  to  Berlin  in  1 796.  If  Beethoven  hurt  his 
feelings  by  a rude  joke  on  his  extemporising, 
Himmel  had  certainly  the  better  of  tho  encounter 
in  tho  end.  [See  vol.  i.  p.  277.]  A song  by 
him,  4 An  Alexis,’  is  in  the  Musical  Library , 
vol.  i.  m.  c.  c. 

HINDLE,  John,  Mus.Bac.,  born  in  West- 
minster iu  1 761,  was  a lay  vicar  of  Westminster 
Abbey.  Ho  matriculated  at  Oxford  in  1791. 
Ho  published  4 A Collection  of  Songs  for  One  and 
Two  Voices,’  and  ‘A  Set  of  Glees  for  3,  4,  and  5 
voices.’  His  favourite  glee  4 Queen  of  the  silver 
bow,’  first  appeared  (with  another)  in  the  4 Pro- 
fessional Collection.*  He  also  composed  a well- 
known  chant.  Ho  died  in  1796.  w.  h.  h. 

HINE,  William,  born  at  Brightwell,  Oxford- 
shire, in  1687,  became  a chorister  of  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford,  in  1694,  and  continued  so  until 
1705,  when  he  was  appointed  a clerk.  He  was 
removed  from  his  place  in  tho  same  year,  when 
ho  came  to  London  and  studied  under  Jeremiah 
Clarke.  In  1712  he  succeeded  Stephen  Jefferies 
as  organist  of  Gloucester  Cuthcdral,  and  shortly 
afterwards  married  Alicia,  daughter  of  Abraham 
Rudhall  of  Gloucester,  tho  famous  bell  founder. 
Hincdied  August  28,  1730.  His  wife  survived 
him  until  June  28,  1735.  Both  were  interred 
in  the  eastern  ambulatory  of  the  cloisters,  where 
a mural  tablet  to  their  memory  informs  us  that 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  had  voluntarily  increased 
Hine’sstipcnd  in  consideration  of  hisdeserts.  Dr. 
Philip  Hayes  presented  a portrait  of  Hine  (his 
father’s  instructor)  to  the  Music  School,  Oxford. 
After  lline’s  death  his  widow  published,  by  sub- 
scription, 4 Harmonia  Sacra  Glocestriensis  ; or, 
Select  Anthems  for  1,  2 ami  3 voices,  and  a Te 
Deum  and  Jubilate,  together  with  a Voluntary 
for  the  Organ.’  The  Te  Deum  is  by  Henry  Hall, 
and  the  other  comjiositions  by  Hine.  The  volun- 
tary furnishes  a curious  example  of  the  style  of 
organ  playing  then  in  vogue.  w.  h.  ii. 

HINGSTON,  John,  was  a pupil  of  Orlando 
Gibbons,  and  one  of  tho  musicians  to  Charles  I., 
and  afterwards  entered  the  service  of  Oliver 
Cromwell,  whoso  daughters  lie  instructed  in 
music.  When  the  organ  of  Magdalen  College 
was  removed  from  Oxford  to  Hampton  Court, 
about  1654,  Hingston  was  ap|>oiiited  organist  to 
tho  Protector  at  a salary  of  £100  per  annum, 
and  with  two  boys,  his  pupils,  was  accustomed 
to  sing  Dering’s  Latin  motets  to  Cromwell,  who 
greatly  delighted  in  them.  He  had  concerts  at 
his  house,  at  which  Cromwell  was  often  present. 
Hingston  has  been  said  to  have  been  Dr.  Blow’s 
master,  but  this  is  doubtful.  He  com  |>osed  some 
Fancies.  He  was  buried  at  St  Margaret’s, 
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Westminster,  Dec.  17,  1683.  A portrait  of  him 
is  in  the  Music  School,  Oxford.  w.  h.  h. 

HINTON,  Arthur,  born  at  Beckenham, 
Kent,  Nov.  20,  1869,  was  educated  at  Shrews- 
bury School,  and  at  first  intended  for  a commercial 
career.  With  his  father’s  consent,  however,  he 
was  entered  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music, 
where  he  studied  the  violin  with  Sainton  and 
Sauret,  and  composition  with  F.  W.  Davenport. 
After  his  three  years’  course,  he  was  appointed 
a sub-professor  of  the  violin,  and  after  three 
years  more  in  London,  he  went  to  Munich  to 
study  with  Rheinberger.  His  first  symphony, 
in  B Hat,  was  played  at  a Conservatorium  concert 
there,  under  the  composer's  direction.  Some 
time  was  spent  at  Vienna,  Rome,  and  Albano, 
and  the  fruits  of  this  stay  abroad  were  an  opera, 
‘Tamara,’  in  two  acts,  an  orchestral  fantasia, 
‘The  Triumph  of  Caesar,'  and  other  things. 
The  fantasia  was  played  at  a concert  given  by 
a group  of  young  English  composers  in  the 
Queen’s  Hall  in  Dec.  1896.  Since  that  time 
the  com]>o8er  has  lived  in  London,  getting 
experience  os  conductor  of  theatre  orchestras, 
and  in  many  other  ways.  Two  scenes  from 
Endymion  for  orchestra  were  given  at  New 
Brighton  at  Mr.  Granville  Bantock's  interesting 
concerts  there,  and  his  second  symphony  in  C 
minor  was  played  at  a concert  at  the  Royal 
College  of  Music  in  1903.  A sonata  in  B flat  for 
violin  and  pianoforte  was  played  by  M.  Sauret, 
to  whom  it  is  dedicated,  and  a suite  in  D,  op. 
20,  for  the  same  instruments,  was  played  at 
one  of  the  Broadwood  concerts  in  January  1903. 
A trio  in  D minor,  op.  21,  was  given  at  the 
composer’s  concert  in  June  1903,  a scherzo  for 
piano,  violin,  and  violoncello  has  also  been  per- 
formed, and  a ‘Chant des  Vogues’  for  violoncello 
has  become  very  popular.  Among  the  composer's 
unpublished  works  are  a dramatic  romance,  on 
Porphyria's  Lovert  for  orchestra,  and  a tenor 
seen  a from  Epipsychidion.  His  operettas  for 
children,  ‘The  Disagreeable  Princess’  and  ‘St. 
Elizabeth's  Row*,’  have  had  much  success,  and 
while  his  songs  have  been  more  or  less  frequently 
sung,  his  pianoforte  pieces  have  found  an  ideal 
interpreter  in  his  wife,  known  as  Miss  Katharine 
Goodson.  She  was  bom  June  18,  1872,  at 
Watford,  Herts,  and  after  various  provincial 
appearances  os  a pianist,  when  only  twelve  years 
of  age,  went  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music, 
where  she  studied  with  Oscar  Beringer  from 
1886  to  1892.  Sho  was  under  Leachetitzky  in 
Vienna  from  1892  to  1896,  and  on  her  return 
to  England  in  the  latter  year,  made  a great 
success  at  the  Popular  Concerts,  after  which  sho 
gave  an  interesting  set  of  recitals,  and  made  a 
provincial  tour  in  1 897.  In  that  year  and  every 
year  since,  she  played  with  great  success  in 
various  jwirts  of  the  continent,  her  debut  in 
Berlin  taking  place  in  1899.  In  Vienna  her 
first  appearance  was  in  1900,  when  she  played 
at  the  New  Philharmonic  Concerts,  with  the 


Bohemian  Quartet,  and  at  recitals.  She  played 
Tchaikovsky’s  concerto  at  a Richter  Concert  in 
London,  1901,  and  toured  with  Kubelik  in  1902, 
1903,  and  1904.  She  was  married  to  Mr. 
Hinton  in  1903.  Her  playing  is  marked  by  an 
amount  of  vervt  and  animation  that  are  most 
rare  with  tho  younger  English  pianists.  Sho 
has  a great  command  of  tone-gradation,  admir- 
able technical  finish,  genuine  musical  taste,  and 
considerable  individuality  of  style.  m. 

H1NTZE,  Jacob,  born  Sept.  4, 1622,  atBemau 
near  Berlin,  became  in  1666  court  musician  to 
the  Elector  of  Brandenburg  at  Berlin  ; but  he 
retired  to  his  birthplace,  in  1695,  and  died  at 
Berlin,  May  5, 1702,  with  the  reputation  of  being 
an  excellent  contrapuntist.  He  edited  the  12th 
and  subsequent  editions  of  Criiger’s  ‘ Praxis 
pietatis,’  Berlin,  1666,  1690,  1695,  adding  to  it 
sixty-five  hymns  to  the  Epistles  by  himself,  none 
of  which  are  said  to  be  ever  used  now  ; but  others 
in  the  book  are  his,  some  of  which  continue  to 
b©  favourites,  especially  ‘Gieb  dich  zufrieden’ 
and  ‘ Alio  Menschen  miissen  sterben’  (if  the 
latter  be  really  by  him).  Concerning  the 
chorales  composed  by  Bach,  refer  to  Spitta’s 
Bach , vol.  iii.  pp.  108,  114,  287,  etc.  (English 
translation.)  M. 

HIPKINS,  Alfred  James,  F.S.A.,  born  at 
Westminster,  June  17,  1826,  entered  the  piano- 
forte business  of  Messrs.  Broadwood  A Sons  in 
1840,  and  remained  in  it  until  his  death,  sixty- 
three  years  afterwards,  on  June  3,  1903.  The 
practical  experience  he  gained  In  the  business 
was  turned  to  the  best  account,  and  he  gradu- 
ally and  quietly  established  his  position  as  the 
highest  authority  in  England  on  many  points 
connected  with  the  pianoforte.  During  Chopin’s 
visits  to  England,  he  always  insisted  on  using 
a piano  tuned  by  Hipkins,  and  thus  the 
young  man  enjoyed  frequent  opportunities  of 
hearing  the  composer  play.  As  need  hardly 
be  said,  ho  was,  in  after  years,  very  difficult  to 
please  in  performances  of  Chopin  by  the  younger 
players.  His  own  playing  of  Chopin  was  of 
exquisite  beauty,  for  he  was  a highly  accom- 
plished pianist,  and  was  an  unrivalled  authority 
on  the  old  keyboard  instruments.  His  studies, 
guided  by  the  perusal  of  C.  P.  E.  Bach’s 
treatise,  made  him  a master  of  the  harpsichord, 
concerning  which,  before  his  time,  but  little 
was  really  understood  in  modern  days ; his 
methods  of  disposing  the  two  keyboards,  so  as 
to  play  the  ‘Goldberg’  variations  of  Bach,  or 
the  sonatas  of  Domenico  Scarlatti,  with  their 
continual  crossings  of  hands,  are  undoubtedly 
right,  and  to  him  is  to  l»e  ascribed  the  resusci- 
tation of  a practical  interest  in  this  instrument, 
as  well  as  in  the  clavichord, the  secrets  of  which 
he  divined  from  long  practice  on  an  instrument 
lent  to  him  by  Carl  Engel,  whose  friendship 
was  of  great  value  to  him  for  many  years.  He 
was  the  first  in  modern  times  to  perform  the 
pieces  already  named  upon  the  harpsichord,  and 
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the  * Fantasia  cromatica ' of  Bach  on  the  clavi- 
chord. Besides  the  professional  work  involved 
in  his  holding  a position  of  the  highest  import- 
ance and  responsibility  in  the  Broad  wood  busi- 
ness, he  found  time  to  study  most  thoroughly  the 
scientific  side  of  music,  becoming  a socialist 
on  tho  questions  of  Temperament  and  Pitch. 
His  support  of  the  practical  adoption  of  Equal 
Temperament  dates  from  1814  ; and  his  in- 
vestigations into  the  history  of  musical  pitch, 
which  he  prosecuted  from  1855  onwards,  at 
length  bore  fruit  in  the  sulsititution  of  a pitch 
nearly  in  accord  with  the  diapason  normal 
(A  = 439  at  a temperature  of  68"  Fahrenheit), 
instead  of  the  old  ‘ Philharmonic ' pitch.  This 
good  work  was  not  finally  accomplished  until 
1896.  His  studies  on  musical  pitch  led  in  1876 
to  an  acquaintance  with  Dr.  A.  J.  Ellis,  with 
whom  he  was  closely  associated  in  his  later 
writings,  such  as  The  History  of  Musical  Pitch, 
1880  ; Musical  Scales  of  all  Nations,  1885,  and 
the  second  edition  of  Ellis’s  translation  of 
Helmholtz  in  the  latter  year.  The  latest  fruits 
of  his  researches  on  the  Pianoforte  and  on  Pitch 
are  embodied  in  articles  contributed  to  the 
ninth  edition  of  tho  Encyclopaedia  Britanniea t 
and  throughout  the  first  edition  of  this  Dictionary 
he  contributed  valuable  articles  on  the  keyboard 
and  other  instruments.  His  final  corrections 
for  the  present  edition,  carried  down  as  far  as 
the  article  4 Harpsichord,’  represent  the  last 
work  of  his  life. 

The  following  works,  only  one  of  which  is  of 
any  great  bulk,  have  bccomo  classics  in  their 
own  way ; Musical  Instruments,  Historic,  Hare , 
and  Unique  (1888),  the  outcome  of  Hipkins’s 
connection  with  the  Music  and  Inventions 
Exhibition  of  1885,  with  a beautiful  series  of 
coloured  illustrations  by  William  Gibb  ; the 
concise  and  learned  little  History  of  the  Piano - 
forte  and  its  Precursors , 1896-97  ; Dorian  and 
Phrygian , re-considered  from  a non-harmonic 
point  of  view , 1902.  This  last  was  reprinted 
in  the  Sammelbiindc  of  the  Int.  Mus.  Ges.  in 
the  year  after  its  publication.  Besides  these  he 
wrote  reviews  on  books  dealing  with  ethnology 
and  antiquity,  articles  for  many  musical  works 
and  magazines,  and  prefaces  to  various  catalogues 
of  musical  exhibitions,  etc.,  all  of  which  are  of 
great  and  |>ermanent  value. 

Between  1883  and  1896  he  gave  many  in- 
teresting lectures,  published  in  contemporary 
journals  ; many  of  them  have  been  translated 
into  French,  German,  Italian,  and  Ja{»anese. 
For  one,  on  the  Pianoforte,  the  Society  of  Arts 
awarded  him  a silver  medal,  an  honour  repeated 
for  his  pa]>er  on  the  Standanl  of  Musical  Pitch. 
At  the  Royal  Society  he  gave  two  lectures  on 
Certain  Harmonics  in  a Vibrating  String,  re- 
corded in  vol.  xxxvii.  p,  363,  and  vol.  xxxviii. 
p.  83,  of  the  Proceedings.  He  also  gave  lectures, 
illustrated  by  himself  on  the  old  instruments,  at 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  Royal  College  of 


Music,  the  musical  clubs  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, and  various  musical  societies  in  the 
country.  His  services  to  various  exhibitions 
must  not  be  passed  over;  the}’  began  with  the 
Great  Exhibition  of  1851,  in  connection  with 
which  he  gave  a series  of  pianoforte  recitals, 
over  forty  in  number;  here,  too,  he  acted  as 
interpreter  to  Fetis,  one  of  the  jurors  at  the 
Exhibition.  Iu  the  Exhibition  of  1885,  before 
mentioned,  he  took  a principal  part  in  the 
formation  of  the  loan  collection.  Other  ex- 
hibitions claimed  his  services,  such  os  Bologna, 
1888  ; the  Military  Exhibition,  1891 ; the  Music 
Exhibition  at  Vienna,  1 892  ; the  Victorian 
Exhibition,  1897  ; and  liually  the  Paris  Exhi- 
bition of  1900.  Besides  all  these  services  to 
musical  art  he  established,  when  ou  a visit  to 
Potsdam,  the  claim  of  Cristofori  to  be  considered 
as  the  inventor  of  the  Pianoforte.  He  had  per- 
mission from  the  Empress  Frederick,  then  Crown 
Princess,  to  make  the  necessary  examination  of 
the  instruments  in  the  Royal  collection. 

He  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  an  extraordinary 
numl»er  of  great  musicians,  from  Cramer,  Stern- 
dale  Bennett,  Chopin,  Liszt,  Von  Billow,  Rubin- 
stein, Wagner,  down  to  the  youngest  aspirants  for 
musical  fame,  w ho  found  in  him  a wise  counsellor 
and  the  kindest  of  supporters.  His  geniality  of 
manner,  his  earnestness,  modesty,  good  humour, 
and  the  generosity  with  which  his  vast  know- 
ledge and  skill  were  put  at  the  dis]»osal  of  any 
ono  who  was  in  earnest,  made  him  universally 
beloved.  He  was  a member  of  the  Council  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Music,  and  honorary  curator 
of  its  Museum,  and  a Fellow  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries.  His  collection  of  Tuning  Forks, 
together  with  those  of  his  collaborator,  Dr.  A. 
J.  Ellis  (who  made  him  his  literary  executor), 
was  given  after  his  death  to  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion, and  his  splendid  collection  of  musical 
instruments  to  the  Royul  College  of  Music.  M. 

HIS.  The  German  name  for  B sharp. 

HIS  MAJESTY  ; or,  The  Court  of  Vin- 
golia.  Comic  opera  in  two  acts,  libretto  by 
F.  C.  Buniand  and  R.  C.  Jzchmann  ; music  by 
Sir  A.  C.  Mackenzie  ; produced  at  the  Savoy 
Theatre,  Feb.  20.  1897. 

HIS  MAJESTY’S  THEATRE.  See  King’s 
Theatre. 

HISPANIAE  SCHOLA  MUSICA  SACRA,  a 
valuable  collection  of  Spanish  Church  music  of 
the  15th-lStli  centuries,  begun  about  1894, 
and  apparently  still  in  progress.  The  editor  is 
Seiior  Felipe  Pedrell,  the  eminent  musical 
archeologist ; the  contents  of  tho  volumes 
already  published  art?  aa  follows 

VoL  1.  Requiem.  Magnificat,  and  motet*  by  CrUtoforo  Morale*. 

II.  MiurnUbat.  IVwion-.  and  motet*  by  Franii*co  Guerrero. 

III.  and  It.  Organ  ,Mn«k  by  A.  «lr  Cabctdti. 

..  t.  Knjiilein.  motet*.  tic.,  by  J.  G.  Pan*. 

rt,  • pMttitMidU  inudutatn  fvulgo  CabotOoDM}.  a direr*!*  aocto- 
ribu*.  inter  qua*  Kr.  Th.-ma*  a Sancta  Maria.  Fran- 
clm-u*  Guerrero,  Thom  a*  I.udovld  a Victoria,  Ceballue, 
alll<itti-  inerrti  aut  Ifljotl*.' 

Til.  Organ  Mu*lc  by  A..  II.,  and  J.  da  CabexAn. 

Till,  Organ  Muetc  by  Autonku  de  CabexAn. 
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HISTORIES  OF  MUSIC.  It  will  be  neces- 
sary in  this  article  to  confine  our  attention  almost 
exclusively  to  Histories  proper,  except  in  cases 
where  there  are  none  of  the  subject  under  treat- 
ment ; so  that  only  occasional  mention  will 
be  made  of  Musical  Biographies,  Dictionaries, 
Manuscripts,  and  Periodicals,  or  works  on  the 
Theory  of  Music.  Most  of  the  works  enumer- 
ated, unless  marked  with  an  asterisk,  will  be 
found  in  the  library  of  tho  British  Museum. 
The  dates  of  the  first  and  latest  editions  are 
usually  given.  For  convenience  we  shall  adopt 
four  princijial  headings,  namely  : — General  His- 
tories of  Music,  Histories  of  separate  Countries, 
of  Musical  Instruments,  and  of  a few  other  special 
subjects  arranged  alphabetically ; and  most  of 
these  will  have  to  uudergo  further  subdivision. 

I.  General  Histories  of  Music 

(a)  Ancient  Music.  The  earliest  writings  bearing  at 

all  upon  tho  history  of  music  are  the  'Aj>po>'t«qf 
ptiioy  of  N i comae h us  (see  MeiUmi),  ami  the  wtyi  paw 
auciix  of  Plutarch,  edited  by  Richard  Yolkmann  in  1856, 
and  by  Rudolf  Westphal  in  1865.  Pausatiias’s  Grucciae 
Descriptio  Aivurutn  also  contain*  frequent  allusions  to 
music  and  musicians.  Other  early  works  relating  parti- 
ally to  music  the Dripnotovhistat  of  Athenaeus  and  the 

.Stromata  of  Titus  Flavius  Clemens  (Clement  of  Alex- 
andria), the  latter  dated  a.i>.  194.  From  that  period  down 
to  the  Renaissance  musical  writers  appear  to  have  been 
too  deeply  engrossed  in  the  development  of  the  music  of 
their  own  time  to  bestow  much  thought  upon  that  of  the 
past  ; and  it  is  only  by  the  chronological  Juxtaposition 
and  study  of  the  works  of  such  authors  as  St.  Augustine, 
Boethius,  St.  Isidore  of  Seville,  Bede,  Hucbald,  (Juido 
d’ Arezzo,  Philip  de  Vitry,  Odington,  Dunstable,  Gafori, 
Glareun,  etc.,  that  we  can  obtain  an  adequate  history  of 
music  in  the  early  and  middle  ages.  Johannes  Tinctoi 
wrote  a treatise  be  Origin c Musiaie  in  the  15th  century  ; 
Hud.  Schlickiuas * Eserciialio  de  muriate  origine,  pub- 
lished nt  Spiers  in  1588,  was  thought  highly  of  in  its  day ; 
the  f » Musica  of  F.  Salinas,  1692,  is  chiefly  theoretic. 
In  1652  appeared  M.  Meibom's  excellent  work  Antkjuae 
nmie  Audnre*  Septan,  in  2 vola.  which  was  not  sur- 
passed till  the  publication  in  1784  of  Abbe  Martin 
Gerbert's  ScHptorws  Kcdesiastici  de  Musica,  in  3 vola. 
Abbe  P.  J.  Rotissier  also  wrote  a Mbnnire  sur  In  Mu- 
signe.  des  Ancient,  in  1770,  which  is  spoken  highly  of. 
In  the  19th  century  we  have  G.  W.  Fink’s  Enle  IF an- 
tier  it  ng  durrh  die  aite.de  Tankund,  1x31  ; C.  von  Winter- 
feld’s  < Tabriel i und  uin  Zeitalter,  1834  ; C.  E.  II.  de 
Coussemaker's  invaluable  works,  Histoire  dr  V Har- 
monic an  Mo  yen  Age , 1862;  Let  Harmon  ides  det  12*  «f  13* 
Slides,  1 86  I ; Scriptorvm  de.  Musica  iiedii  Aeri  Nora  Series, 
4 vola.  1S04-76;  L'Art  harmonique  ou  Mayen  Age,  1806; 
Traits*  infdits  sur  la  Musique  du  Mayen  Age , 1366  ; Carl 
Engel's  Music  of  the  most  ancient  Nations,  1864  ; Rudolf 
Westphal’s  GetchickU  tier  Alien  und  MUtelaltrrlichen 
Musik,  1865  ; Albert  von  Thimus’s  Die  hnrmonikale  Sym- 
bol ik  det  Alterthums,  18*18  ; F.  J.  Fetis's  Histoire  gen/ rule 
de  la  Musu/ue,  5 vola.  1869*76  (unfinished),  William 
Chappell's  History  of  Music  from  the  Earliest  Record*  to 
the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  1874  ; Fr.  Auguste 
Gevaert's  Histoire  d TMorie  de  la  Musique  de  I'Antiquite, 
1875-81  ; W.  Iintmbach’s  Mnsikliteratnr  ties  Jfiifdallin, 
1883;  F.  X.  Ha  bed's  Bautteine  fur  Mutikgetch  iehte  (a 
series  of  musical  biographies,  beginning  with  Willem 
Dufay),  1886;  J.  F.  Rowbotham’s  History  of  Music 
(down  to  the  Troubadours),  3 vols.  1885-87  ; jYimit ire 
Music,  by  Richard  Wallaachek,  1893,  translates!  by  R. 
H.  Legge. 

(b)  Modern  Music.  The  best  histories  an*  Abbi  O.  J. 
Voglcr’s  Ein  Beitrag  sur  Geschichte  iter  Tonhund  in  19. 
Jahrhunderi , 1814 ; Gustav  Schilling  s Geschichte  der 
heutigen  Musik,  1841 ; A.  L.  Blondeau's  Histoire  de  la 
Musique  Modern e,  1847  : A.  B.  Marx’s  Die  Mutik  det 
19.  Juhrh  undcrls,  1855 ; John  Hullah's  History  of  Modern 
Music,  1802-75,  and  Lecture*  on  the  Transition  Period  of 
Musical  History,  1H85-78. 

(c)  General  Histories,  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Music 


combined.  Sethus  Calvislus’a  important  work  De  initio 
et  jrrogressu  Musioes  appeared  in  1600,  and  a second 
edition  iu  1611  ; this  was  followed  shortly  bv  Michael 
Praetorius’s  still  greeter  Syntagma  Musician,  1615.  Other 
useful  works  of  this  period  bearing  on  the  subject  are 
P6re  M.  Mersen lie's  Traiti  de  THarmonie  I'niirnelU 
with  the  Latin  veraiou  Harmonicortrm  Libri  rii,  1027-48; 

’ J.  Albert  Banuus's  be  Musiccs  Batura,  etc.,  1037  ; Pietro 
della  Valle's  Lhlln  Musicu  dell'  eta  nostra,  1040,  contain- 
ing a good  description  of  music  in  the  16th,  16th,  and 
early  17th  centuries  (see  G.  B.  Doni's  works,  vol.  ii.); 
Pater  Athanasius  Kircher's  Musnrgia  Uni  tarsal  i s,  1650; 
Wolfgang  C.  Print z's  Historisehe  Beschrtibung  der  Edelen 
Sing-  uml  Kling-KunM,  161*0— this  little  work  is  inter- 
esting ns  tho  first  real  history  of  music  by  n German  ; 
it  is  published  in  the  1749  edition  of  Printz's  Musical 
Lexicon. 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  principal  musical 
histones  of  later  date : — .Jacques  Bonnet's  Histoire  de  la 
Musit/ue  el  de  ses  Effete,  2 vols.  1715,  1716;  lion.  Roger 
North's  Memoirs  of  Mustek,  1728  (reprinted  1846);  Rourde- 
lot’s  Histoire  de  la  Musique,  3 vols.  1743 ; Olivier  I.egi- 

1 •cut's  Ik  Musica  ejusque  . . . Origine  (a  well-written 
work,  contained  in  his  IHsserta Hones  philologicae-hibtio- 
grajdiicne,  1747);  F.  W.  Marpurg's  Hidorisrh-kritische 
lieytnige  zur  Aufnahme  der  Musik,  5 vols.  1764-78,  and 
Kritische  Einlritung  in  die  Geschichte  , . . der  . . . Musik, 
1759  (unfinished);  Padre  G.  H.  JIartini's  splendid  Storia 
della  Musica,  3 vols.  1767-81  ; Dr.  Charles  Burney ’a 
General  History  of  Music,  4 vols.  1776-89  ; Sir  John 
Hawkins’s  General  History  of  the  Science  and  Practice  of 
Music,  6 vols.  1776,  with  reprints  In  1863  and  1675,  in 

2 vols. ; J.  II.  de  la  Horde's  Kssal  sur  la  Musique 
Ancienne.  et  Modern c,  4 vols.  1780;  J.  N.  ForkePs 
AUoenuine  Geschichte  der  Musik,  2 vols.  1788*1801  ; C. 
Kalkhn-nucr's  Histoire  de  la  Musigue,  2 vols.  1802 ; 
Musical  Biography  (1600-1800),  2 vols.  1814;  Dr.  T. 
Busby's  General  History  of  Music,  2 vols.  1619;  W.  C. 
Stafford's  History  gf  Music,  1826- 80 (vol.  52  of  Constable’s 
Miscellany);  Dr.  W.  C.  Muller’s  Aesthetisch-historischc 
E inleituugen  in  die  Wissensclutft  der  1'nnkunst,  2 vola. 
1830 ; F.  J.  F6tis’a  La  Musigue  mist  A la  portee  de  tout 
\e.  momle,  1630,  with  the  English  version,  A History  of 
Music,  or  How  to  understand  and  cnioy  its  Performance, 
1846;  Dr.  W.  Crotch’s  Lectures  on  Music,  1831;  R.  G. 
Kiesewetter'a  Geschichte  der  europtilscJl-abendUindltthen 
Oder  unxrtr  heutigen  Musik,  1834-46,  translated  into 
English  as  A History  of  Modem  Music  in  Western  Europe, 
in  1848;  George  Hogarth’s  Mushoai  History,  1885;  C. 
Czerny’s  L’mriss  der  gan:en  Musikgesch iehte,  1861  ; F. 
Brendel’s  Geschichte  der  Musik  t’»  Halim,  Deutschland 
und  Frunkrekh,  1852-75;  Dr.  Joseph  Schlutcr’s  Allge- 
w tine.  Geschichte  der  Musik,  1858*68  (of  which  an  English 
translation  appeared  in  1865);  W.  Ha  tick's  Musi  kens 
Historia,  1862,  in  Sur  dish  ; August  Itelssinanii  s All  ge- 
nuine Geschichte  der  Musik,  1863-64;  E.  O.  Lindner's 
AhhnndlungenrurTonkunst,  1804;  C.  Abraham  Mankell's 
Musi  kens  Historia,  1864  ; A.  W.  Aiuhros's  Geschichte  der 
Musik,  4 vols.  1804-78 ; vol.  v.  in  1832,  and  continuation 
by  W.  Ijinghans.  1882-86;  A.  von  Dontmer'n  Hnndbrtch 
der  Musikgesch  iehte,  1867-77  ; A,  Galli's  La  Musica  ed  i 
Mnzicisti  dal  secolo  X tino  ai  nostri  giomi,  1871  ; Dr. 
F.  L.  Ritter’s  Student's  History  of  Music,  1876-80;  H.  A. 
Kbstlin's  Geschichte  der  Musik  im  f'mriss,  1875-118  ; H.  B. 
Hunt's  Concise  History  of  Music,  1879  ; Emil  Namnann's 
Illustrirte  Musikgeschichte,  2 vols.  18x0-86  (English  trans- 
lation, edited  by  Sir  F.  A.  Gore  Ouseley);  O.  Foih|U»;,s 
J.es  Revolutionnaires  de  la  Musigue,  1882  ; W.  I^nghana’a 
Grsch ietlenis  der  Muziek,  1882,  etc.  in  Dutch  ; L.  Nohl’s 
Allgemeine  Musikgesch  Iehte  poyulSr  dnrgestellt . 1882; 
F6lix  Clement's  Hxstoire  de  la  Musigue  (copiously  illus- 
trated, 1885) ; Sir  G.  A.  Macfarren's  Mruicat  HUUfrv, 
1886;  W.  N.  Rocket * General  History  of  Music,  1886; 
Otto  Wan  genian  ns  • Grundriss  der  Musikgesch  iehte ; R. 
Pohl’s  llohenzuge  der  musikalischm.  Enhetckelung,  1888. 
Sir  Hubert  Parry's  Art  of  Music,  1898,  was  included  in 
the  International  Science  Scries  in  1896,  and  here,  as  well 
as  in  the  * second  ‘ (f.f.  thin!)  edition  (1397),  was  called 
The  Evolution  rf  the  Art  of  Music.  James  K.  Matthew’s 
Handbook  of  Musical  History  and  Bibliograjihy,  1898,  is 
of  considerable  value.  The.  Oxford  History  of  Music  in 

{tubllshed  by  the  Clarendon  Press,  and  edited  by  W. 
I.  Hadow.  The  first  two  volumes,  of  which  the  first 
only  is  published  a*  yet  (1905),  deal  with  the  earliest 
period,  down  to  the  revolution  of  1609,  and  ant  by  Pro- 
fessor Wooldridge.  Vol.  ill.  The  Seventeenth  Century,  is 
by  Sir  C.  Hubert  11.  Parry.  Vol.  iv.  77>e  Age  of  Bach 
and  Handel,  by  J.  A.  Fuller  Maitland.  Vol.  v.  The 
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Viennese  School,  by  W.  II.  Hadow,  and  vi.  The  Romantic 
Period,  by  E.  Dannmuther. 

II.  Histories  of  Separate  Countries 

(a)  AFRICA.— M.  Villoteau's  De  VEtat  a cturl  de  Vart 
tnii-i  ml  r.n  Egypt*,  1812:  see  also  articles  in  Conte  and 
Joinnrd  s La  Inscription  tie  l Egypt*,  1800-26. 

(b)  AMERICA. — G.  Mood's  (of  Philadr Iphia)  History 
of  Music  in  New  England,  1846:  N.  I).  Gould's  History 
of  Chunk  Music  in  America,  1853  ; F.  L.  Ritter's  Music 
in  America,  1»S3  ; II.  E.  Krehbiel's  Notes  on  the  Cultiva- 
tion of  Choral  Music,  ansi  the  Oratorio  Society  of  New 
York , 1884;  W.  8.  B.  Mathews's  A Hundred  Years  nf 
Music  in  America,  1889;  II.  E.  Krehbiel's  Philharmonic 
Society  of  New  York,  1892 ; L.  C.  Klson's  History  of 
American  M usic,  1904. 

(c)  AMI  A. 

1.  Music  of  the  Arabs.— R.  G.  Kiesewetter’s  Die 
Musik  der  Amber,  1S42  ; F.  Salvator  Daniels  Iai  Mu- 
sujue  Ambe , 1879;  J.  I*.  N.  land's  • Rrrhcrrhet  snr  This- 
loirs  de  la  damme  Aral*  ; Alexander  Christianowitsch's 
Requiem  hidoriqu*  tie  la  Musique  Arabe,  1863. 

2.  Chinese.-- P.  Amyut's  Mtmoires  concenant 
r htstoirr  . . . des  Chinois,  voL  vi.  1781 ; J.  A.  van  Aalst's 
CRIwiia  Mutfc,  1884. 

3.  Hebrews.  — The  first  important  work  on  this 
subject,  Salomon  van  Til's  Dial,  Sang,  *n  Spel  konst . . . 
der  Hebrten,  Is  written  in  butch  (1692*1728).  Other 
writings,  are  August  F.  Pfeiffer's  Utber  die  Musik  der 
alten  Hebrder,  1770,  and  Sir  J.  Stainer’s  Music  if  the 
Bible,  1879. 

4.  Hindoos.— William  Jones's  On  the  Musical  Modes 
of  the  Hindoo 9,  1798;  N.  A.  Willard's  Treatise  on  the 
Music  of  Hindustan,  1834  ; 8.  M.  Tagore's  Hindu  Music, 
1875-82.  Major  C.  R.  Day's  Music  ami  Musical  Instru- 
ments of  Southern  India  and  the  Deccan,  1891. 

5.  Japanese. — A.  Kraus's  l.a  Musitjue  on  Jnpon, 
1879.  K.  T.  PiggoLl's  Music  and  Musical  Instruments  of 
Japan,  1893. 

6.  Persians. — Sir  W.  Ouseley’s  Persian  Miscella- 
nies, 1791,  and  Oriental  Collections,  1797. 

(d)  EUROPE. 

1.  British  Isles. 

England.  — Wo  have  had  many  writers  on  music,  from 
Thomas  Morley  downwards,  and  even  historians  of 
music,  such  as  Burney,  Hawkins,  and  iu  modem  times 
William  Chappell  ami  others,  but  few  historians  of  note 
have  yet  thought  it  worth  while  to  write  a history  of 
English  Music.  The  following  are  some  of  the  best 
works  relating  to  it:— J.  Parry  and  C*.  Williams's  An- 
cient British  Music,  1742;  Joseph  Ri Ison's  Collection 
of  English  Songs,  with  an  Historical  Essay  on  National 
Songs,  3 vols.  1813;  Richard  Hooper's  Music  aiul  Mu- 
sicians, espcUtlly  English,  to  the  day*  of  Purcell,  1855; 
William  Chappell's  Popular  Music  of  the  Olden  Time, 
2 vols.  1855*59;  K.  F.  UimbaulL's  Eaily  English  Organ 
Builders  anti  their  lYorks,  1865-71;  W.  A.  Barrett's 
English  GUe  ami  Madrigal  Writers,  1877,  and  English 
Church  Composers,  1882 ; F.  L.  Ritter's  Music  in  Eng- 
land. 1883.  Perhaps,  however,  the  best  History  of  English 
Music  would  be  formed  by  collecting  together  Ouaeiey’s 
contributions  to  Nautnann's  History  of  Music.  Masters 
of  English  Music,  by  C.  WlUebjr,  181*3.  The  History  of 
English  Music  by  Henry  Davcy  (1895)  and  The  Story  of 
British  Music  by  K.  J.  Crowest  (1898)  are  neither  of 
them  of  much  ;iertnanent  value  ; far  better  is  the  work 
of  Dr.  Willbald  Nagel,  Geschickte  des  Musik  in  England, 
2 vols.  1894  and  1S97.  J.  A.  Fuller  Maitland's  Engl ish 
Music  tn  the  Nineteenth  Century  (1902),  covers  only  a 
small  space  of  time. 

Ireland.—  Joseph  C.  Walker’s  Historical  Memoirs  of 
the  Irish  Bonis,  1786;  M.  W.  Hartatonge's  Minstrelsy 
of  Erin,  1812  ; linrdimnn's  Irish  Minstrelsy,  2 vols.  1838  ; 
Edward  Hunting's  Ancient  Music  of  Ireland,  1840;  M. 
Conran’s  work  On  the  National  Music  of  Ireland,  1846- 
1850.  W.  H.  Grattan  Flood’s  History  of  Irish  Music,  1005. 

Scotland. — Joseph  Ritsou’s  Historical  Essay  on  Scot- 
tish Song  (1794?);  John  Gunn's  Historical  Enquiry 
respecting  the.  Caledonian  Harp,  1807 ; Macdonald's 
Ancient  Music,  of  Caledonia,  1820;  W.  Dauney's  An- 
rient  Scottish  Melodies  . . . with  an  Introductory  . . . 
Hid  >ry  of  the  Music  of  Scotland,  1838  ; Mir  J.  0.  Pul- 
yell's  Musiril  Memoirs  of  Scotland,  1849. 

fFale*. — There  are  some  M88.  in  the  British  Museum, 
chiefly  in  Welsh,  relating  to  Ancient  British  music, 
written  at  various  j writ*  Is  since  the  time  of  Henry  VIII., 
by  William  Penllyn,  John  Jones,  Richard  and  Lewis 


Morris,  etc.  (Additional  MSS.  14,905,  IC939. 15,036,  etc.). 
Other  works  on  Welsh  Music  are  R.  Eastcott's  Sketches 
of  the  Origin  . . . of  Music,  with  an  nnount  if  the  Bards, 
etc.,  1793-96  ; Edward  Jones  s Musical  and  Poetical  Relics 
of  the  Welsh  Bards  . . . with  a history  of  tAe  Bards  and 
Druids,  1794  ; John  Thomas's  .Songs  of  Wales  . . . with 
an  historical  Bardic  Introduction ; Ernest  David’s 
Etudes  historiques  rur  la  poetic  it  la  wuri^iw  dans  la 
Cambric,  1884. 

2.  France. 

General  Histories. — Dr.  C.  Burney's  Present  State  of 
Music  in  France,  etc.,  1771  (a  French  version  of  the 
Musical  Travels  in  France,  Germany,  and  Italy  appeared 
in  1809);  Etat  actuel  de  la  Musique  du  Roi,  1773;  G. 
Desnoimsterres’s  La  Musique  fmngaiH  au  XVIII4  siecl* ; 
Gluck  et  Piocinni,  1872;  C.  E.  Poisot's  Hisloirt  de  la 
M unique  en  Prance,  1860;  H.  M.  Schlettcrer’s  Studien 
tur  Geschickte  tier  fmntbsischen  Musik,  1884 ; C.  Bel* 
laigue'a  Un  Siede  de  Muiique  franga ise,  1887 ; Arthur 
Hervey'a  Matte rs  of  Frrnch  M uric,  1804,  and  his  French 
Music  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  1904,  are  of  value. 

Church  Music. — J.  L.  F.  Danjou's  De  l' Etat  du  Chant 
eccUsiastique  en  France,  1844. 

Chansons,  etc.— F.  Marion- Duinersan’s  Chants  et  Chan- 
sons  pipulaires  de  la  France,  3 vols.  1843  ; Champfleury's 
Chansons  populaires  des  Procinces  de  France,  I860;  V. 
Lespy's  Notes  pour  THistoirs  de  la  Chanson,  1861  ; J. 
Tic  root's  Hisloirt  de  la  Chanson  Populaire  de  France, 
1889. 

Opera  and  Musical  Drama.—  Histories  of  this  branch 
of  Music  were  very  numerous  in  France  during  the 
19th  century;  a list  of  the  beat  is  subjoined : — M. 
Cast! I -Blaze's  De  VOptra  tn  France,  1820;  Gustave 
QhOUqiWt'l  Histoire  de  la  Musique  Dratnati-fue,  en 
France,  1873;  Jacques  Hermann's  lx  Drome  l.yrique  en 
France,  1878 ; E.  G.  J.  Gregoir's  Les  Gloire*  de  iOpbx i, 
etc.,  8 vols.  1881;  A.  Pougin's  Les  vrais  Criateurs 
de  l’ Optra  frangait,  1881  ; M.  Dietz's  Geschichte  des 
musikalischen  Dramas  in  Frankreich,  18S5 ; II.  M. 
Mchletterers  Vorgesehichte  und  erste  Versuche  der 
frantdeischen  Over,  1885;  C.  Nuitter  and  K.  Tholnan’s 
Ias  Origin**  de  fOwitlJWMpife,  Mil  A valuable  series 
of  works  was  written  by  Adolphe  Jullien,  and  Th.  de 
Lajarte’s  Catalogue  is  indispensable.  (8m  both  names.) 

Provinces,  etc. — C.  E.  Poisot's  Essai  tur  les  Musiciens, 
Bourguignons,  1854;  Mile.  E.  Chuppin  de  Germigny's 
De  l Etat  tie  la  Musique  en  Sonnatulie,  1837.  For  Alsace 
and  Lorraine  see  Germany. 

3.  Germany,  Austria,  etc. 

General  Historic*. — In  spite  of  all  the  musical  historians 
and  writers  whom  the  Fatherland  has  produced,  from 
Calvisiu*  down  to  Forkel,  there  am  scarcely  any  general 
histories  of  German  Music.  The  best  works  on  the 
subject  are :— Burney’s  Present  State  of  M usic  i a Germany, 
etc.,  1773  ; F.  II.  von  der  Hagen's  Minnesinger,  etc.. 
1838,  1850;  C.  K.  P.  Wackemagel's  Das  Itenltche  Kir- 
ehenlied  bis  rum  Anfdnge  des  l?ten  Jahrhunderts,  1S41  ; 
Johannes  Merkel’s*  /fefntcAfttn^en  uber  die  Deutsche 
Tonkund  im  I8ten  Johrhundert ; C.  F.  Becker's  l He 
Hausmmik  in  Deutschland  im  16.  17.  und  IS.  Jahrhun- 
rferf,  1840;  Emil  Xaumann'a  Die  deutschen  Tondiehter, 
1871  ; A.  Heissmatin's  lllustrirte  Geschickte  der  Deutschen 
Musik,  1881 ; Met  (tardus,  Deutsche  Tonkvnst  im  IS- 19 
Jahrh.  1888;  F.  Chorley’s  Modem  German  Music,  2 vols. 
1S54. 

Volkslied,  etc. — R.  von  Lillcncron's  Die  historisrhe 
Volkslieder  iter  Deutschen  rom  I Men  bit  cum  /fifes  Jahr- 
huntlert,  1865-69;  F.  M.  Bohme's  .4ffd*uf«rA«  Lieder- 
buck  aus  dem  1-ten  bis  rum  17ten  Jahrhundert,  1876; 
E.  O.  Lindner’s  Geschickte  des  Deutschen  Littles  im 
XVII I Jahrhundert,  1871  ; E.  Schure’s  Hisloirt  du 
* Lied 1868;  * TalvJ’s’  GeschichUiche  Charnkteristik  der 
Volkslietler Gcrmanischrr Nalionen,  1840;  A.  Relssmann’s 
Geschickte  des  Ihutschen  Liedes,  1874 ; Aug.  Karan's 
Itolxrt  Frans  und  tins  Deutsche  Volkslied,  1875;  R. 
Eitner's  Das  Deutsche  Lied,  etc.,  1876,  1880. 

Opera,  etc. — Schneider's  Oesrhtchts  des  Opr  und  der 
kgl.  Oprn house*  zu  Berlin,  1852 : K.  O.  Lindner's  IHe 
erste  stehende  Deutsche.  Opr,  1855;  H.  M.  Schletterer’s 
Mu  Deutsche  Singspiel,  1863  ; Chrysander’a  UNfernicAu*- 
gen  uber  die  Hamburorr  Opr  1878. 

Provinces,  etc.— J.  P.  Lobstein’s  Beitrdge  tur  Ge- 
srhichte  der  Musik  in  Pitots,  1840;  A.  Jacquot's  La 
Musique  en  Lorraine,  1882  ; J.  Kittard'a  Kritische  Ruck- 
schau  auf  das  erste  Stuttgarte  Musikferi,  1885;  Gesrhichte 
de*  Musik-  und  Kon&rt-wesens  in  Hamburg,  1890  ; Ge- 
schiehte  der  Opr  am  Ihfe  wu  .Stuttgart,  1890-91 ; A.  Hand- 
berger,  lieitnige  s.  Geschickte  der  bayrischcn  Hafkaplle 
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vnter  Orlando  di  Lasso,  1894-95  ; E.  Uanslick,  Geschichte  I 
des  Konzertwescns  in  Wien,  1869-70;  Christian  Hitter 
d’El  vert's  Geschichte  der  Mnsik  in  Mahren  nnd  Oesterr. 
Schlesie n,  1873 ; D.  Mettenleitcr’s  Musik  geschichte  der 
Oberpfals,  1867 ; G.  During'*  Zur  Geschichte  der  Mu  sit- 
in  Prcussen,  1852 ; M.  Furstenau's  Zur  Geschichte  der 
Musik  des  Theaters  am  Hoft  ton  Sachsen,  1861;  Franz 
Hoffmann's  Die  Ton  ten  net  Ur  Schlesicns,  1830  (see  also 
d'Elvert's  work). 

4.  QUKC 

In  the  absence  of  Musical  Histories  of  this  country  by 
early  Greek  writers,  we  may  mention,  as  works  useful 
to  the  student,  A.  Boockhs  edition  of  Pindar,  3 vols. 
1811-21,  and  Plutarch's  work  already  alluded  to,  which 
is  interesting  as  the  only  surviving  work  of  that  time  on 
the  history  of  Greek  Music.  Other  works  on  this  subject 
are: — F.  I*  Feme's  t'rjwsition  de  la  Shoeing  raphie,  nu 
Sofation  Musicals  dee  Grers,  1815 ; F.  von  Drieberg's 
Die  Musik  der  Griechen,  1819;  Friedrich  Heller  matin's 
Die  Tonleiten  und  Musiknoten  der  Griechen,  1847 ; Carl 
Furtlage's  Dus  musikalixhe  System  der  Grin-hen,  1847. 
A.  J.  H.  Vincent's  De  la  Manque  des  Ancient  Greet,  1854  ; 
C.  F.  Weitzinann's  Geschichte  der  GriechiscJum  Mnsik, 
1855  ; Oscar  Paul's  Die  Absolute  liarmonik  der  Qriechen, 
1866;  Marquardt's  Harmoniscke  Fragment c des  Aristo- 
irnus,  1868;  Johannes  Tzetzes’s  Vebcr  die  altgrieckische 
Musik,  1874;  Rudolf  Westphal’s  Die  Musik  des  grieehUchen 
Alterthums,  1883 ; and  ArMmnmf  «0i»  Ikml,  1hS3;  H. 
G.  Kir<4cwett>*r's  Vebcr  die  Musik  der  nenerrn  Griechen , 
etc.,  1828*38 : D.  B.  Monro's  Modes  of  A ncient  Greek  Music, 
181*4 ; and  H.  8.  Macran's  Harmonics  of  Aristoxenus, 
1902.  (S'*e  under  Greek  Music.) 

5.  Hungary. 

F.  Liszt'*  Die  Zigntner  und  ikre  Musik  in  Ungnrn, 
1883.  See  also  appendix  to  K.  Abranyt'a  Altalanos 
Zenetdrtrnet,  1886. 

6.  Italy. 

General  Histories. — The  excellent  writings  of  Pietro 
della  Valle  and  Padre  Martini  were  not  confined  to  the 
music  of  their  own  country.  Some  of  the  principal 
works  on  Italian  Music  are: — Peter  J.  Grosley’s  .Von* 
rvaiix  m^noiro  . . . sur  l Italic,  1764-74,  which  was 
thought  so  highly  of  that  a German  edition  appeared  at 
Leipzig  in  1766  ; G.  V.  Orlov's  TraiU  de  Musique,— Essui 
sur  V Histoirt  de  la  ifsitflW  en  Italic,  2 vols.  1822 
(Italian  and  German  versions  in  1823-24):  Emil  Nan- 
man  ns  Die  ItaHmischen  Tondichter,  1874-76;  C.  Bur- 
ney's Present  State  of  Music  in.  Italy,  etc.  1771  ; G.  A. 
Perotti’s  Sullo  stato  attuale  della  Musica  Italiana,  1812  ; 
Chevalier  X.  van  Elewyck's  De  Vital  actuel  de  la  Mu- 
sique en  Italie,  1875  ; Giovt  Masntto's  Maestri  di  Musira 
Jtaliani  del  vostro  secoto,  1880  (2nd  edition);  R.  A. 
Strratfeild'a  Masters  of  Italian  Music,  1895. 

Opera, , etc. — L.  Riccoboni's  Histoirt  rfu  ThMtrc  Halim, 
etc.,  2 vols.  1728-81  ; Stef.  Arteaga's  well-written  work 
Ia i Hinlusione,  del  Tmtro  Musicalc  Italia  no,  3 vols. 
1783-88  (French  edition,  1802). 

Separate  Town*,  etc. — Bologna.  Gael.  Gaspari's  La 
Musiea  t'n  Bologna  (19th  century);  Corr.  Ricci's  I Tentri 
di  Bologna,  etc.,  1888.  Lijoca.  There  is  n work  by  an 
anonymous  writer,  Della  Musica  in  Lucca,  1871.  M antua. 

P.  Canali  s Della  Musica  in  Mantora,  1881;  A.  Berto- 
lottfs  Musica  alia oorte deiGonxaga,  Milan,  1890.  Naples. 
Marchese  di  Villaroea’s  Memoriedei  Comp<isitori  di  Musiat 
di  Napoli,  1S40 ; Cavaliere  P.  Florimo's  I/t  Scuola  Musi- 
cals di  Napoli,  etc.,  4 vols.  1871-S2  ; M.  Scherillo's  Storia 
lettmiria  dell'  Opera  Ruffa  Napoli  tana,  1883.  Rome.  Die 
Pdpsttiehe  Sdngerschulc  in  Rom  genannt  die  SixMntscke. 
Rape  lie,  by  Eduard  8chelle,  1672.  Siena.  R.  Morrocchi’s 
La  Musica  ia  .Sir no,  1881-86.  Venice.  A.  F.  Donl's  Dia- 
loghi  della  Musica,  1544  ; F.  CiffTi  Storia  della  Musica 
sacra  della  GapeUa  di  San  Marco,  1854 : Emil  Nau- 
mann’s  Das  guldens  Zri taller  der  Tonkunst  In  Venedig, 
1866.  Verona.  Aless.  Haiti's  / Musicisti  Veronesi,  1879. 

7.  Netherlands. 

Besides  being  rich  in  native  musical  writers  and  his- 
torians of  General  Music,  such  as  Oretry,  F6tis,  Cousse- 
maker,  etc.,  Holland  can  boast  of  more  good  works 
devoted  exclusively  to  its  own  musical  history  than 
perhn|>s  any  other  country  The  best,  an*:— J.P.N,  land's 
Musique  et  Musicicns  an  XVI D Siedc,  1882;  E.  van  der 
8traeten’s  H Moire  de  la  Musique  aiir  Pays- Ibis,  5 vols. 
1867-80,  and  I as  Musicicns  Nbertandais  en  Italic,  1882; 
E.  O.  J.  Greg‘lr‘8  Essni  klstoriquc  sur  la  MusUrus  et 
let  Musicicns  dans  Irs  Pays -Has,  1661;  Biographic  des 
Art  isles -Musicie  ns  Neerlandais  des  IS*  et  ll> * SiMes, 
1864  ; HMoriqur  de  la  Fort  it  re  et  des  For  tears  d'Orgue, 
etc.,  1865;  and  L'Art  Musical  en  Belgique  sous  . . . 


Liopold  I,  et  JL,  1879;  A.  Samuel's  L' Histoirt  de  la 
Musique  et  des  M us  Mens  Beiges  depuis  1830,  1881. 

8.  Portugal. 

The  only  work  we  know  on  this  sulject  is  J.  de  Vas* 
concel  Ion's  Os  Musicos  Portu guests,  2 vol*.  1870. 

9.  Russia  and  the  Slavonic  Nations. 

Prince  N.  YoussoupofTs  Histoirt  de  la  Musique  en 
Russ  it,  1862  ; D.  Razuinovsky's  History  of  Russian 
Church  Music,  1867-69;  Ccaar  Cui's  La  Musique  en 
Russie ; 1880;  W.  It.  8.  Ralston's  Songs  of  the  Russian 
People , 1372 : A.  Chodzko's  Les  Chants  historiqueg  de 
V Ukraine,  1879;  V.  Morkova's  Historical  Sketch  of  the 
Russian  Opera,  1862 ; Volkslieder  der  Serben  historisrhe 
cinyelcitet  von  * TalH,  ’ 1853;  J.  L.  Haupt,  nnd  J.  E, 
Schmaler's  ColksHedtr  der  Weuden  in  2 parts,  1841, 
1843;  A.  Voigt’s  Von  derm  Allcrthume  und  Gebrauche 
des  Klrchengesa n ges  in  Bbhmen,  Prug,  1775;  Christian 
Ritter  d’Elvert's  Geschichte  der  Musik  in  Miihren,  etc., 
1873  ; G.  M.  Droves  • CantUmes  Bohemime , in  Part  I.  of 
Analecta  Hymnka,  Leipzig,  1886.  The  Russian  edition 
of  Rietnann's  Lcxikon  (Jurgenson)  contains  valuable 
supplementary  articles  on  Russian  composers. 

10.  ScANDIXAVIA. 

Very  little  has  been  written  on  this  subject.  In  the 
18th  century  Abraham  Hillphers  wrote  * Historisk  Ab- 
handling  om  Musik,  Weiteru,  1773.  Ilauck  and  Man- 
kell,  though  writing  in  the  .Swedish  language,  do  not 
coniine  themselves  to  the  music  of  their  own  country. 
The  beat  modern  work  is  M.  Cmtal'a  L'Art  Scandinaee, 
1S74. 

11.  Spain. 

For  the  Visigothie  notation  Don  F.  Fnbian  y Fuero'a 
Missa  Got  him,  1770,  and  Don  Geronimo  Romero's  Bred • 
arium  Gothicum,  Madrid,  1775,  may  be  consulted  with 
advantage ; also  P.  Ewald  and  G.  Lowe's  Rxempla 
Seri ptu rat  Visigothime,  1883.  Franclsque  Michel  has 
written  Lc  Pays  lUueipie  . . wi  Musique,  etc.,  1857.  M. 
Soriano- Fuertes 'a  Historiade.  la  Musica  Espanola,  4 vols. 
1855-59,  is  the  best  general  history.  Other  works  are : — 
Don  M.  Menendez  y Pelayo’s  I list  or  in  de.  las  Ideas  esthicas 
en  RspaHa,  3 vols.  1883 ; J.  F.  Riano'a  Notes  on  Early 
Sjtanish  Music,  1887.  For  the  history  of  the  opera  we 
have  F.  Asenjo-Borbieri's  Oronica  de  la  Opera  italiana 
en  Madrid,  1878;  A.  Pefta  Goni's  La  Opera  EspaHola  cn 
el  Siglo  XIX.  1881. 

12.  Switzerland. 

Pater  Anselm  Schubiger's  Die  Siingcrsehule  St.  Gallens 
vom  Sten  bis  IStcn  Jahrhundcrt,  1868  ; G.  Becker's  La 
Musique  rn  Suisse,  1874. 

18.  Turkey. 

J.  A.  Guer's  Mccurs  et  Usages  des  Turcs  contains  a good 
account  of  their  music  at  that  time  (1746). 

III.  Musical  Instruments 

(a)  GENERAL  HISTORIES.-A  manuscript  in  the 
British  Museum  (Tiberius,  c.  vi.)  contains  DescripHones 
et  Delineation**  Instrumcntorum  Musieorum  of  tin*  11th 
century.  Other  works  are :— Sebastian  Vinlnng's  Musica 
gctutsrht  und  aussgesngrn  dutch  S.  V.  1511;  J.  Charlier 
de  Gerson's  *llts>h rrihung  Musiknli$ch*r  Instrument e, 
Basle,  1518  (Amstcnlam,  1706);  J.  W.  von  Wasielewski's 
(rfK&icJlk  der  1 nstrumentalmusik  in  XVI  Jahrhundcrt, 
1878;  M.  Practorius's  Syntuoma  Musieum,  1614-1 K ; Gin>- 
lamo  Desideri's  *DUcordo della  Musim,  Bologna,  1671 ; Fil. 
Bonanni's  Gnbinetto  Armonieo , 1722— reprinted  in  1806 
as  L>escrisioni  degV  Istronenti  armonici,  2 vols.  ; F.  Blan- 
ch ini’s  (the  Elder)  De  Instruments  M us  tear  Veterum,  1742 ; 
II.  W.  von  Gontershausen's  Mamzin  musik-aliseher  Ton- 
■urerksevge,  1855  ; Carl  Engel's  Musical  Instruments,  etc., 
1874;  II.  Lavolx’s  Hittoire  dr  VJnMru MfsteHon,  187ft; 
Sir  J.  Stainer’s  Music  of  the  Bible,  with  an  Account  of  the 
Development  of  Modem  Musical  Instruments  from  Ancient 
Types,  1879 ; Leon  Pillaut's  Instruments  rt  Musicicns, 
1880.  A.  J.  Hipkins’s  Musical  Instruments,  historic,  ran, 
and  unique,  1883. 

(b)  KEYED  INSTRUMENTS. 

1.  Oboan. — The  history  of  this  instrument  has  boon 
written  by  musical  historians  of  most  of  the  northern 
races.  As  instances  we  may  cite : — J.  G.  Mittag's  * His- 
torisehe  Abhaiullung  i*on  . . . Orgeln,  Liineburg,  1756 ; 
Dom  BhIm  de  Celles*  L'Art  du  Facteur  d'Orgues,  1766- 
1778,  with  a fourth  part,  1798 : J.  U.  Sponsel's  OrpelAi*- 
torie,  1771;  Joseph  Antony's  Die.  Orgel,  1832;  E.  J. 
Hopkins's  The  Organ,  its  History  ami  OR»imdion,  and 
E.  F.  Rimbnult's  History  of  the  Organ,  1855-70;  X.  van 
Elewyck's  • Geschichte  der  Orgel ; C.  L.  Lindberft's 
Handbok  om  Orgverket , 1861  ; Otto  Wange  matin's 
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GeshickU  der  Orgd  und  Oratlbaukunst,  1879-80 ; Dudley 
Duck'*  Lecture  on  The  In  fluence  of  the  Organ  in  History, 
1882;  M.  Reiter's  Die  Orgel  unserer  Zcit,  1880,  end  An 
Erpla  nation  of  the  Organ  Stops,  by  Carl  Loclier  (trans- 
lated by  Agnes  Schauenburg,  1S88).  A.  G.  Hill’s  Organ 
Coses  and  Organs  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  Renaissance, 
etcM  1883. 

2.  Pianoforte,  etc. — J.  Ftaehhofs  Versurh  finer 
Gtsekiekk  dss  CfavMamt  1853 ; II.  W.  no  Gonters* 
hausen's  Ikr  Flugcl,  1850;  E.  F.  ltimbsulla  The  JHano- 
forte,  its  Origin,  Progress,  and  Construction , 1860 ; Chevalier 
Leon  tie  Uurbure's  Jirchcrches  sur  let  Fart  curs  dc  darrein*, 
etc.,  1863;  G.  F.  Weitxmann'a  Gcschichte  dss  Clavierrplels 
und  der  Clavierliteratur,  IMS;  K.  Brinsmead  '*  History  of 
the  Pianoforte,  1863*77  ; Oscar  Paul's Gcschichte  des  Claviers, 
1868;  Oesare  Ponsicchi's  II  Pianoforte,  1876 ; Ridley 
Prentice's  History  of  Pianoforte  Music,  1 895 ; A.  J.  Hip- 
kin-*';*  History  of  the  Pianoforte,  1800  ; Dr.  Oscar  Lie's  Dos  ! 
Kinder,  English  translation  ns  A History  of  the  Pianoforte  • 
and  Pianoforte  Players,  by  E.  E.  Kcllettand  K.  W.  Naylor, 
1899;  Luigi  Alberto  Viltanis'  If  Arte  del  Clavicembalo, 
1901. 

8.  Glah- Harmonica.  — C.  F.  Pohl’s  Geschiekte  der 
Glas-Harmt>niai,  1802. 

(c)  INSTRUMENTS  OF  PERCUSSION. 

1.  Urlu.  -X.  van  Elewyck's  Matthias  m»  den 
Gkeyn,  etc.,  1862;  Angelo  Korea's  De  Campanis  Com- 
mentnrius,  1612;  Alexis  VieratAdt'a  * Dlssertatio  Historica 
dr  Campanis,  etc.  ; J.  B.  Thiers’s  Traits  des  Cloches, 
1702*21 ; Rev.  A.  Catty's  The  Bell,  1818 ; T.  Ellacombe's 
Church  Bells  of  Devon,  Somerset,  etc.,  1S72-S1 ; B.  I Umax's 
Bells  and  Bell-ringers,  1870. 

2.  Cymiiaij*.— F.  A.  Lampe’s  De  CymlMlis  Veterum, 
1703-4. 

3.  Tambourine. — F.  Vidal's  Lou  Tambourin  (in 
ProvenQalX  1864. 

(d)  STRINGED  INSTRUMENTS. 

1.  Cithara. — J.  G.  Drechsslerand  C.  Felmerius's  De 
Cttfcira  Duvidirrt,  1670. 

2.  Lyre. — G.  B.  Doni’a  Lyra  Barber ina,  with  history 
of  the  Lyre,  etc.  (reprinted  in  1762). 

3.  Guitar.  — Egmont  Schrocn's  Die  Guitarre  vnd 
ihrt  Gcschichte,  1879. 

4.  Hark—  A ptomaine's  History  of  the  Harp,  1859. 

5.  Lute.  — E.  G.  Baron's  Unterswhung  des  Jnstru • 
meats  tier  Ixiuten,  Ntirnberg,  1727  ; A.  Tolbccque’a  yuci- 
qncs  consilient!  ions  sur  la  Lutherir,  Paris,  1890. 

6.  Violins,  etc.  — The  violin  has  been  a favourite 
subject  with  musical  writers  of  the  loth  century,  so 
that  vft-  can  give  the  titles  of  a considerable  number  of 
writings  on  it  and  its  congeners George  Dubourg’s 
The  1'iolis  . . . and  its  Composers,  1891*61 ; T.  J.  SI. 
Forster's  Kplstolarium  contain  numerous  historical 
notices  of  the  violin  (2  voln.  1845);  F.  J.  Fotis's  A. 
Stradivari,  preceded  by  historical  ami  critical  researches 
into  the  history  of  stringed  instruments,  1850  ; W.  Maud vs 
and  F.  A.  Forster's  History  of  the  Violin , 1864;  11.  Abele's 
Die  Violine,  1864-74 ; J.  W.  von  Wasielew.sk  i's  Die  Violins 
und  ihrt  Meister,  1869*88,  and  Die  Violine  im  XVII 
Jahrhundert,  1874  ; P.  Davidson's  The  VtUin,  Us  Con- 
struction, etc.  (Illustrated),  1871,  1881  ; E.  Folegati'a 
Storiailel  Viol i no e tlell'  Archetto,  1873;  Edmund  Schebek'a 
Iter  Geigenbau  in  Italien,  etc.  1874;  arid  an  English  ver- 
sion, Violin  Manufacture  in  Italy,  and  its  Gervutn  origin, 
1877;  G.  Hart’s  The  Violin,  etc.  1815-85;  Ant.  Vidal's 
lees  Instrumn\tsd  Archet,  S vots.  1876*78;  FI.  Ritter's  IHe 
Geschvhte  der  Viola  Alta,  1877;  E.  Heron* Allen's  The 
Ancestry  of  ths  Violin,  1882,  ami  Opuscula  Fidiculnmm, 
London,  1882;  J.  Rdhlmann’s  (crsehichte  der  Hogrninstnt- 
mente,  1882 ; Carl  Engel's  Researches  into  the  Early  History 
of  the  Uio/in  family.  1883;  James  M.  Fleming's  Old 
Violins  and  their  Makers,  1889*84;  G.  de  Piccolellis’s 
fjulai  antkAl  e moderni,  1885;  E.  II Won- Allen's  excel- 
lent bibliography  of  works  relating  to  the  Violin,  De 
Fidkulis  RiMingraphta,  London,  1890-93;  P.  Stoeving'a 
Story  of  the  Violin,  1904. 

(e)  WIND  INSTRUMENTS. 

1.  Furr  a. — C.  B.  Thom  and  Caspar  BarthoHnus’s  De 
Tihiis  Veterum,  1077-79;  W.  N,  James's  A II ’ordor  Tw»nn 
the  Flute,  1826;  Cornelius  Ward's  The  Flute  erplained, 
1844  ; Chr.  Welch's  History  of  the  Boehm  Flute,  1883; 
Italo  Piazza's  I)i**trtazionr  storla-critica  sul  Flauto, 
1890 ; R.  S.  Rockstro’s  The  Flute.  1890. 

2.  Trumpet.  H.  Blchborn’s  Die  Trumpets,  1881. 

3.  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Musical  Instruments 
erhfbitrd  at  the  Royal  Military  Exhibition,  London,  1SH0 
(1801). 


IV.  Special  Subjects. 

(a)  Orarek  Music.—  In  the  subjoined  list  it  has  not 
been  thought  necessary  to  include  all  the  innumerable 
treatises  on  Plain-Song.  The  following  works  have 
been  selected  as  throwing  moat  light  on  the  subject  : — 
Michael  Praetorius's  Syntagma  Music  urn  (on  Psalmody, 
etc.)  1014-18 ; Cardinal  Glow  Bona's  De  IHvina  Psalmodia, 
1653-1747  ; G.  G.  Niger's  Dissertation  sur  U Chant  Gri- 

on>a,  16>3 ; G.  E.  Scheibel's  Gcschichte  tier  Kirchenmusik, 

738  ; Abb*  J.  Lebofufs  Traite  historique  et  pmtiuue 
sur  le  Chant  KirltAiastiijur,  etc.  1741  ; Gins.  Santa  rein's 
• Della  Musiai  del  Saniuario , Rome,  1764;  M.  Herbert's 
De  Cantu  et  Musica  Sacra,  2 volt.  1774  ; J.  A.  I*atrobe’s 
Music  of  the  Church , 1831  ; H.  A.  Hoffmann's  Geschiekte 
des  dentschen  Kirchr nliedes  (1832,  1851);  J.  K.  Hausers 
Geschiekte  der  Kirchenmusik , 1834;  A.  Mankell's  Kyrko- 
musikens  Historia,  1841  ; H.  A.  Daniel's  Thesaurus 
Hyinnnlogirus,  1841-49,  Felix  Clement' « Ilistoire GiniraU 
de  la  Musbpte  Rrligieiiff,  1861-77  ; R.  Schlcchtil  (ifcUdll 
der  Kirchenmusik,  1871;  J.  Belcher’s  Ixetuns  on  the  His- 
tory of  Ecclesiastical  Music,  1872;  A.  Goovaerta's  De 
kerkmuxUk,  with  French  version  La  Musu/ue  de  l'Egli*e, 
1870;  Y.  von  Arnold's  Die  alttn  Kirckrnmodi,  1879; 
horn  Joseph  Pothier’s  L>t  Melodies  Gregoriennes,  18440 
(German  edition,  1881);  Rev.  K.  Hicks's  Churrk  Music, 
with  Illustrations,  1881 ; J.  Mittard's  Kompendium  der 
(kschichte  der  Kirchenmusik,  1881  ; Tillery's  Etude  sur  le 
chant  gregorien,  1888  ; Julian  s Dictionary  of  Hymrudogy 
(1892,  2nd  ed.  1904);  H.  Caissier'a  I*  Systime  musical  de. 
Teglise  Greeque,  etc.,  1901;  Myles  B.  Foster's  Anthems 
and  Anthem  Composers,  1901. 

(b)  Dance  Music. — John  Plavford'S  English  Trancing 
Master,  1650,  is  not  a regular  History.  J.  Weaver  wrote 
an  Essay  towards  the  History  qf  Dancing,  1713.  The  best 
histories,  however,  of  Dance  Musk*  are  by  Frenchmen. 
Of  these  we  have  L.  de  Cahimac's  La  Danse,  3 vols.  17M : 
C.  Com  pan's  Ilistoire  de  la  Danse . 1787,  1802;  C.  Musis' 
Manuel  Complet  de  la  Danse,  or  the  Code  of  Terpsichore, 
1830;  J.  A.  Lenoir  de  In  Fage's  Ilistoire  de  la  Musique  et 
rf;  la  D<t use,  2 vols.  1844;  F.  Fertiault’s  Histoirr  de  la 
Ihinse,  1854;  A.  Czerwinski'a  Geschiekte  der  Tuntkunst, 
etc.,  18&2,  and  Brevier  der  Tanskvnst,  1879.  Some  of 
the  latest  works  on  this  subject  have  been  written  by 
Germans,  F.  L.  Schubert  and  O.  Umge witter  having 
been  the  authors  (in  1867  and  1868  respectively)  of 
works  bearing  the  title  Die  Tanrmusik ; F.  51.  Bbhtne's 
• Jfxhichte  des  To  seen  im  Deutschland,  etc.,  1886. 

(c)  Gipsy  Music. — The  only  work  of  importance  on  this 
subject!*  Liszt's,  alluded  to  above  under  Hungary;  a 
French  edition  was  published  in  1859,  ami  a Hungarian 
in  1991. 

(d)  Military  Music  has  been  treated  of  by  very  few 
authors  ; we  need  only  instance  J.  G.  Kastner  ■ l-es 
Chants  dc  I’Armcc  frampnse,  arte  «m  Esxai , historique  sur 
Is  Chants  MUUuirrs  dc*  Fra  neats,  1855,  Albert  Perrin's 
Military  Studies,  Military  Bands,  etc.  1863;  H.  O. 
Fanner's  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Artillery  Band,  1904,  an 
excellent  book  of  its  kind. 

(e)  National  Music.— Works  on  this  subject  have  been 
mentioned  under  the  countries  to  which  they  socially 
relate ; other  general  works  are:— C.  Kngel  a Introduction 
to  the  Study  of  National  Music,  ]v66,  and  Literature  of 
National  Music,  1879 ; H.  F.  Chorley’s  National  Music  of 
the  World , published  in  J3SO-R2  after  the  author's  death. 

(0  Notation. — A.  J.  H.  Vincent's  Ik  la  Notation  Mu - 
fictile  attribute  o Boect,  etc.  1855  ; Hucbald's  Enchiridion 
M usicac (see  Gerbert's  Frriptorrs,  vol.  i.);  O.  Jacobathal's 
Die  MsnsuralnotensehriJt  ties  XI l.  und XIII.  Jahrhunderts, 

1 *^71 ; J.  Bellertuann's  Die  Mnisuralnotcn  und  Taktsriehen 
d's  XV.  and  XVI.  Jahrhunderts,  1858;  Pere  L.  Lainbil* 
lotto's  L'Cnite  dans  let  Chants  LUurgiques , 1851  ; Abbe 
1’.  Ra il lard 's  Ezplical (««  des  Nrumex,  1855  U);  A.  Baum, 
gartner’s  Geschiekte  der  musikalischrn  Notation,  1856 ; 
Hugo  Reimann’s  Studten rur  Gcschichte  der  Noimschr\fl, 
l*<78,  and  Die  StUwiskdung  wuterrr  lfotniichri(/l,  1879, 
etc.  *.  E.  David  and  M.  Luasy’s  Ilistoire  de  la  Notation 
Musicals,  1882;  Able  Tardife's  * Plain  Chant,  Angers, 
1SH3;  C.  F.  Abdy  Williams's  Story  of  Notation , LK>3. 
The  most  important  work  in  this  d«i«rtment  i*>  Johannes 
Wolf’s  Geschiekte  drr  Mensural ‘Notation,  1250-1400  (1904). 

0?)  Oj/era  ami  Musietd  Drama. — Among  the  numerous 
writings  on  this  branch  of  music  we  select  the  following : 
— G.  B.  Doni's  Traftato  della  Musica  Scenica  (see  the 
176S  edition  of  his  works);  Claude  F.  Menestrier's  Des 
Re  prist  ntations  ea  Musique  anrimntt  et  mndernts,  1682; 
J.  Mattlieson's  Die  Neueste  Untersv chung  der  Stngspiele, 
1744  ; Gabriel  Gilbert's  Hisioirt  de  V Optra,  in  two  {wrU, 
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1757  ; 'I.yrie  Music  rcri rtd  in  Europe,  a critical  display 
of  Opera  in  all  its  Revolutions , London,  1768;  Ant. 
Plant-Ill's  Dell'  Opera  in  Musirn,  1772  ; A.  B.  Marx's  Gluck 
und  die  Of*r,  1862;  Q.  W.  Kink's  H'e-w/t  und  Geschichte 
der  Oper,  1838 ; Geo.  Hogarth's  Memoirs  of  the  Musical 
Drama,  2 vols.  1838,  and  j/eiMOfrc  of  the  O/xra  (in  French, 
Gorman,  and  English),  1861 ; H.  Sutherland  Edwards's 
History  of  the  (gera,  2 rots.  1862;  F.  Clement  and  P. 
Larousse's  Dufurnnatrr  Lyrique,  ou  Jlisloire  des  Operas, 
1360*80;  E.  Oahori'l  ' Le  Drums  Musical,  2 vole.  1875; 
A.  lteissmann's  Die  Oper,  1886;  H.  Sutherland  Edwards’s 
Lyrical  lhrnma  . . . Essays  on  Modern  Opera,  1881 ; L. 
Kohl's  Das  Moderns  Musikdrama,  1884  ; Hugo  Biemann’s 
Opern'Handbuch,  1887 ; H.  A.  Streatfeild’s  The  opera,  1S96- 
1902  ; W.  F.  Apthorp's  The  Opera,  Vast  ami  Vresent,  1901. 

(h)  Oratorio. — C.  H.  Bitter’s  Beit  rage  zur  Geschichte  des 
Oratoriums,  1872:  Otto  Wangeniann's  Geschichte  des  Ora - 
tori u\ns,  1882;  Dr.  Annie  Patterson’s  Story  of  Oratorio , 
1902. 

(i)  rart  Music.— P.  Mortimer's  Der  Choral -Gcsang  zur 
Zeit  der  Reformation,  1821 ; Thomas  Oliphant's  La  Musa 
Madrigaleora  (A  Short  account  of  MadrigHlsX  1836:  E. 
F.  Bimbault's  Hihliotheca Madrigaliana,  1847;  II.  Beller* 
inann's  L'ebtrr  die  Entwicklung  der  Mehrstimmigen  Musik, 
1867. 

(J>  Song. — F.  C.  Diez's  Ltben  und  Fieri*  der  Trou • 
honours,  1829 ; A.  B.  Marx's  Die  Kunst  dssGesnngts,  1826 ; 
H.  G.  Kiesewetter’s  Schicksal  ...  des  i reltlichcn  Gcsanges, 
1841 ; H.  F.  Mannstein's  Geschichte  . . . des  Gtsanges, 
1845  ; K.  K.  Sch eider’s  Dos  musikalische  Lied,  3 vols. 
1865;  O.  Fantoni’S  Storia  universal*  del  Canto,  2 vols. 
1873;  T.  Ltmalreaitd  H.  Lavojx's  Le  Chant,  ses  Vriunjxs, 
tt  son  Ilistoire,  1881. 

(k)  Sonata. — J.  S.  Shedlock’s  The  llanofortc  Sonttta, 
1805. 

(l)  II.  Ricmann’s  Geschichte  des  Musikthcorie,  in  9 his 
Idler  Jahrh. , 1898, 

For  further  information  see  the  articles  on 
Dictionaries,  Song,  Violin,  etc.  in  this  work, 
and  similar  articles  in  Mendel  and  Reissmann's 
Musik-  Conversations  Lex  ikon.  J.  N.  Forkel’s 
AUgemeine  Literalur  der  Musik  may  also  be 
consulted  with  advantage  for  early  works  on 
the  history  of  music.  A.  H.  ii. 

HOBBS,  John  William,  was  born  August  1, 
1799,  at  Henley-on-Thames,  where  his  father 
was  bandmaster  of  a volunteer  corjw.  He  sang 
in  public  at  the  early  age  of  three  years,  and  at 
five  was  admitted  a chorister  of  Canterbury 
Cathedral,  of  which  his  father  was  a lay  vicar. 
The  beauty  of  his  voice  attracting  the  attention 
of  John  Jeremiah  Goss,  the  alto  singer  and  sing- 
ing master,  young  Hobbs  was  articled  to  him. 
He  appeared  as  principal  singer  ut  a Musical 
Festival  at  Norwich  in  1813.  On  arriving  at 
manhood  his  voice  had  developed  into  a tenor  of 
limited  compass,  but  of  remarkable  purity  and 
sweetness.  He  became  a member  of  the  choirs 
of  King's,  Trinity  and  St.  John’s,  Cambridge, 
and  afterwards  of  that  of  St.  George's  Chapel, 
Windsor,  of  which  his  father  was  already  a 
member.  In  1 827  he  was  appointed  a gentleman 
of  the  Chapel  Royal,  and  iu  1836  a lay  vicar  of 
Westminster  Abbey.  Hobbs  long  held  a pro- 
minent ]»ositiou  as  a concert-singer.  His  singing 
was  distinguished  by  taste,  refinement,  and 
expression.  Ho  was  the  conif>oser  of  a very 
large  number  of  songs,  several  of  which  gained 
prizes  from  the  Melodists'  Club,  and  many  were 
highly  popular,  es[*ecially  ‘ When  Delia  sings,' 
‘Phillis  is  my  only  Joy,’  ‘My  Ancestors  were 
Englishmen,'  and  ‘ The  Captive  Greek  Girl.’  He 
died  at  Croydon,  Jan.  12,  1877.  w.  H.  H. 


HOBRECHT.  [See  Obrecht.  ] 

HOCHSCHULE  (Berlin).  The  Konigliche 
Hochschule  fur  Musik,  or  the  Royal  High 
School  for  Music  at  Berlin,  was  established 
in  its  present  form  in  1876,  on  the  reorganisa- 
tion of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts.  It  was 
formed  by  the  amalgamation  of  two  distinct 
bodies.  The  first  of  these,  which  constitutes 
the  * Abtheilung  Fur  musikalische  Composition  ’ 
of  the  present  School,  was  founded  in  March 
1833.  In  1869  the  ‘Abtheilung  Air  ausiibende 
Tonkunst’  (eonsistingonly  of  instrumental  classes 
for  violin,  violoncello,  and  piano)  was  added 
under  the  direction  of  Professor  Joachim.  In  1871 
an  Organ  class,  in  1872  classes  for  Brass  Instru- 
ments, Double  Bass,  and  Solo  Vocalists,  and 
in  1873  a Choral  class  were  added  ; and  in 
1874  a full  chorus  was  organised:  the  ‘A 
Capella ' choir  of  the  school  has  attained  great 
renown  in  the  performance  of  works  by  Bach 
and  others.  The  High  School  thus  consists  of 
two  departments.  Tho  first  of  these  is  devoted 
solely  to  instruction  in  Coni{»osition.  The 
second  department  is  devoted  to  executive 
music,  and  is  under  the  direction  of  Professor 
Joachim.  There  are  thirty-six  professors,  and 
instruction  is  given  in  tho  violin,  violoncello, 
quartet  playing,  pianoforte  (both  as  a principal 
and  a secondary  subject),  playing  from  score, 
organ,  double  bass,  Flute,  oboe,  clarinet,  bassoon, 
horn,  trumpet,  ensemble  playing,  solo  playing 
with  orchestral  accompaniment,  orchestral  play- 
ing, solo  singing,  part  singing,  choral  singing, 
training  choruses,  theory  of  vocal  instruction, 
declamation  and  acting,  Italian,  pianoforte 
(with  regard  to  vocal  music),  theory,  and  his- 
tory. The  number  of  pupils  iu  1904  was  288. 
This  division  receives  from  the  State  a grant 
of  149,868  marks  (£7493).  The  receipts  are 
estimated  at  41,760  marks  (£2088),  so  that 
tho  institution  costs  the  State  about  £5400. 
One-fifth  of  tho  number  of  pupils  receive  free 
instruction,  awarded  according  to  progress,  or 
talent,  and  a yearly  sum  of  1200  marks  is 
devoted  to  the  assistance  of  needy  and  deserving 
pupils.  The  orchestra  consists  of  seventy  or 
eighty  performers,  amongst  whom  are  ten  pro- 
fessional leaders,  each  with  a salary  of  600 
marks  (£30).  Since  1872  tho  pupils  of  the 
Hochschule  have  given  three  or  four  public 
concerts  every  year,  and  since  1876  operatic 
performances  have  been  given  by  the  pupils 
on  an  average  three  or  four  times  in  the  year. 
In  1902  a new  building  in  Fasancnstrassc, 
Chariot tenburg,  was  opened  with  much  cere- 
mony. W.  B.  8. 

HOCHZEIT  DES  CAMACHO,  DIE  (The 
Wedding  of  Camacho).  A comic  opera  in 
two  acts ; words  by  Klingemann,  after  Don 
Quixote;  music  by  Mendelssohn  (op.  10);  score 
dated  August  10,  1825.  Produced  in  the 
small  theatre,  Berlin,  April  29,  1827,  and  not 
performed  a second  time.  The  music  was 
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published  in  PF.  score  by  Laue  of  Berlin.  [See 
Mendelssohn.]  g. 

HOCKET.  A terra  which  occurs  in  old 
English  writers  on  music,  beginning  with  De 
1!  audio  (1326),  for  passages  which  were  truncated 
or  mangled,  or  a combination  of  notes  and  jMiuses. 
The  terra  puzzles  Sir  John  Hawkins  (Hist.  chap. 
53),  but  it  is  certainly  a corruption  of  hocquety  a 
hiccup.  [Professor  Wooldridge  (Oxford  Hist,  of 
Mus.  vol.  L.  p.  250) defines  it  as  'a sudden  hiatus 
in  the  voice  governed  by  the  rhythmical  mode 
of  the  passage.  In  modes  consisting  of  longs 
and  breves  either  the  long  or  the  breve  is 
omitted  in  the  hoquet  from  its  proper  situation, 
and  ...  for  the  sake  of  continuity,  the  hiatus 
created  in  one  voice  is  tilled  by  another.’  See 
also  OcHETTO.1  o. 

HODGES,  Edward,  Mus.D.,  born  July  20, 

1 796,  at  Bristol,  was  organist  of  Clifton  Church, 
and  afterwards  of  the  churches  of  St.  James  (from 
1819)  and  St.  Nicholas  (from  1821),  Bristol. 
At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  developed  remarkable 
inventive  faculties,  ami  some  of  his  projects  have 
since  been  adopted  in  different  branches  of 
mechanical  science.  Connected  with  music  were 
improvements  in  organ  bellows,  etc.,  and,  more 
important  than  all,  the  introduction  of  the  C 
compass  into  England  is  claimed  for  him.  The 
new  organ  in  St.  James’s  church,  remodelled 
under  his  direction,  and  ojiened  1824,  contained 
the  first  CC  manual,  and  CCC  ]*dal  made  in 
England.  He  produced  a Morning  and  Evening 
Service  and  two  Anthems  on  the  reojwning  of 
St.  James’s  organ,  May  2,  1824,  and  published 
them  in  1825.  He  obtained  his  doctor's  degree 
at  Cambridge  in  1 825.  He  was  a contributor  to 
The  Quarterly  Musical  Magazine,  and  The  Musi- 
cal World*  In  1838  he  quitted  England  for 
America,  was  apj>ointed  organist  of  the  cathedral 
of  Toronto,  and  in  the  following  year  became 
director  of  the  music  of  Trinity  Parish,  New 
York,  taking  the  duty  at  St.  John's  while  the 
new  Trinity  Church  was  being  built  He  pub- 
lished An  Essay  on  the  Cultivation  of  Church 
Music  at  New  York  in  1841.  On  the  oj>ening 
of  Trinity  Church,  New  York,  May  21,  1846, 
(the  organ  iu  which  had  bceu  built  from  his 
specifications),  I)r.  Hodges  quitted  St.  John's 
to  become  its  organist.  He  composed  church 
music,  published  in  New  York  and  London. 
During  his  long  residence  in  America  he  was 
much  esteemed  for  his  performance  on  the  organ. 
Illness  obliged  him  to  give  up  duty  in  1859,  and 
in  1863  he  returned  to  England,  and  died  at 
Clifton,  Sept.  1,  1867.  Besides  the  contribu- 
tions to  musical  literature  mentioned  al)ove,  he 
wrote  many  jwimphlets,  etc.,  on  musical  and 
other  subjects.  lie  was  an  excellent  contra- 
puntist, and  jKWsessed  a remarkable  gift  of 
improvisation,  and  cjqjccially  of  extempore  fugue- 
playing. His  church  compositions  are  numerous  , 
and  elaborate.  They  comprise  a Morning  and  , 
Evening  Service  in  C,  with  two  anthems,  a | 


full  service  in  F,  and  another  in  E,  Psalm 
exxii.,  etc.  (all  published  by  Novello),  besides 
many  MS.  compositions,  and  occasional  anthems 
for  various  royal  funerals,  etc.  His  daughter, 
Faustina  Hasse  Hodges,  organist  in  Brook- 
lyn, and  subsequently  of  two  churches  in 
Philadelphia,  composed  some  songs  and  instru- 
mental pieces.  [She  died  in  New  York  in  1895, 
and  in  1 896  her  memoir  of  her  father  api>eared 
in  New  York  and  London.]  His  son  Rev.  John 
Sebastian  Bach  Hodges,  D.D.,  Rector  of 
St.  Paul's  Church,  Baltimore,  is  an  excellent 
organist.  w.  H.  h. 

HODSOLL,  William,  a London  music-seller 
and  publisher  who  first  worked  in  1 794,  at  Seven- 
oaks,  Kent,  and  succeeded  shortly  before  1800 
to  the  business  established  by  John  Bland  (?.r.) 
at  45  High  Holborn,  then  in  the  hands  of  Francis 
Linley  (q.v.)  Hodsoll  published  sheet  music, 
country -dances,  and  other  collections,  and  held 
the  business  until  about  1831 , when  it  was  taken 
over  by  Zenos  T.  Purday,  noted  for  his  great 
issue  of  the  comic  songs  of  his  j>criod.  F.  K. 

IIOEY,  James,  a famous  Dublin  printer  of 
the  first  half  of  the  18th  century.  In  1728  lie 
issued  the  ‘Beggar's  Opera,’  and  in  1742  pub- 
lished the  word-lxxik  of  the  ‘Messiah.’  In  1749 
he  printed  a book  of  songs  with  symphonies 
and  thorough-bass,  by  Lampe,  then  residing  in 
Dublin,  and  some  pieces  by  Posquali.  His  ad- 
dress was  ‘the  signe  of  the  Mercury  in  Skinner 
Row.'  James  Hoey  died  in  1773  in  extreme 
old  age.  w.  H.  G.  F. 

HOFFMAN,  Richard,  a pianist,  teacher,  and 
composer  of  English  birth  and  European  training ; 
but  for  over  half  a century  intimately  associated 
with  the  best  musical  activities  of  New  York. 
He  was  born  in  Manchester,  May  24,  1831,  and 
studied  at  various  periods  with  his  father,  Leo- 
pold de  Meyer,  Pleyel,  Moseheles,  Rubinstein, 
Dohler,  and  Liszt.  He  was  sixteen  years  old 
when  he  went  to  New  York  in  1847,  and  a year 
later  embarked  on  his  first  concert  tour  with 
Joseph  Burke,  a precocious  Irish  lad,  who  was 
both  actor  and  violinist.  Meanwhile  he  had 
introduced  himself  to  New  York  as  a pianist, 
effecting  his  debut  at  a concert  of  the  Philhar- 
monic Society  on  Nov.  27,  1847,  with  Men- 
delssohn’s Concerto  in  G minor.  Ho  played 
ugain  the  next  season,  and  in  March  1854 
gave  the  society's  patrons  their  first  opportunity 
to  hear  Chopin’s  Concerto  in  E minor.  He 
had  spent  some  of  the  intervening  time  on  a 
concert  tour  with  Jenny  Lind,  and  stood  so  high 
with  the  musicians  of  the  city  that  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society  now  elected  him  an  Honorary 
Member.  His  name  figures  on  the  society’s 
programmes  for  sixteen  seasons,  and  forty-five 
years  after  his  first  appearance  in  New  York, 
at  the  age  of  sixty-one,  he  took  ]»art  in  the  con- 
cert with  which  the  Philharmonic  celebrated  the 
, fiftieth  anniversary  of  its  foundation.  Ten  years 
I later  he  was  still  interested  in  his  profession, 
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though  enjoying  well -deserved  ease  and  com- 
fort, sweetened  and  dignified  by  the  affectionate 
admiration  of  hundreds  of  former  pupils.  Mr. 
Heilman  composed  and  published  many  piano- 
forte pieces  of  the  brilliant  kind  in  vogue  in  his 
early  jieriod,  including  an  excursion  into  the 
field  of  folk- music  in  the  shape  of  some  Cuban 
Dances.  h.  e.  k. 

HOFFMANN,  Ernst  Theodor  Wilhelm,  a 
man  of  genius,  and  an  extraordinarily  clever  and 
eccentric  musician  and  litterateur , who  though  a 
voluminous  composer  will  not  live  by  his  com- 
]>ositions  so  much  as  by  some  other  productions 
of  his  pen.  He  was  born  at  Konigsberg,  Jan.  24, 
1776  ; learned  music  and  law  at  the  same  time, 
and  bid  fair  to  rise  iu  the  official  world  ; but  ail 
irrepressible  love  of  caricaturing  put  an  end  to 
such  solid  prospects  and  drove  him  to  music  as 
his  main  pursuit  [His  music  to  Goethe’s 

* Scherz,  List,  und  Rachc 1 was  given  at  Posen 
in  1801,  and  three  other  compositions  in  the 
department  of  incidental  music  are  mentioned 
in  Kiemann's  I^rikmu  His  ojieras  include  ‘Dcr 
Kanonikus  von  Mailand  ’ (1805),  ‘ SchiirjK*  und 
Bluine  ’ (1805,  to  his  ow  n libretto),  1 Der 
Trank  der  Unsterblichkeit  ’ (Bamberg,  1808), 

* Das  Gespenst*  (1809),  ‘Aurora’  (1811),  and 
4 Undine  * (Berlin,  1816).  One  act  of  another, 
4 Julius  Subinus,’  was  unfinished  at  his  death, 
as  well  as  a ballet,  4 Harlekin.’]  His  first  musical 
appointment  was  to  the  theatre  at  Bamberg  in 
1809,  but  it  was  a j*ost  without  salary,  on  which 
he  starved.  It  fortunately  urged  him  to  writing 
a set  of  papers  in  the  character  of  'Johannes 
Kreialer  the  Kapellmeister’  for  the  Alhjemeine 
m usikal ische  Zeitu ng  of  Leipzig.  They  appeared 
at  intervals  from  Sept.  26,  1810,  and  onwards, 
and  in  1814  Hoffmann  republished  them  with 
other  essays  in  the  same  vein  in  two  volumes  as 
Fa  ntasiest  ueke  in  Cal  lot's  Man  Ur,  with  a preface 
by  Jean  Paul,  in  whose  style  they  are  couched. 
Among  the  most  interesting,  and  at  the  same 
time  most  practically  valuable,  are  the  essay  on 
Beethoven's  instrumental  music—  far  in  advance 
of  the  day — another  on  Gluck,  and  a third  on 
4 Don  Giovanni.*  The  essays,  which  have  often 
been  reprinted,  are  all  more  or  less  humorous, 
some  extremely  so.  They  were  followed  by  the 
Elixiertdt t Teufels , a novel  (18 15);  Nachtstiickc 
(1817),  ScrapiontbrUder  (4  vols.  1819-21);  and 
by  the  Lebensansichtcn  des  /Cater  Murr , etc.,  or 
Views  of  life  of  Murr  the  tomcat , with  fragments 
of  the  biography  of  Johann  Kreialer , the  Kapell- 
meister t from  loose  and  spotted  sheets.  [Many 
single  stories  from  the  above  have  been  trans- 
lated into  English  in  various  periodicals  ; a 
version  of  the  Serapionsbriidcr,  as  Serapion 
Brethren , by  Major  Alex.  Ewing,  appeared  in 
1886.]  Schumann's  admiration  of  these  pieces 
may  l*e  inferred  from  his  imitations  of  them  in 
his  Florestan  and  Eusebius,  and  his  adoption 
of  their  nomenclature  in  the  titles  of  his  music. 
After  the  fall  of  Najwleon,  Hoffmann  again 


obtained  official  employment  at  Berlin,  which 
he  discharged  with  efficiency,  and  kept  till  his 
death  at  a Silesian  bath  on  June  25,  1822,  of 
gradual  }»&ralyHis,  after  much  suffering  for  four 
months.  He  was  fantastic  and  odd  in  the 
greatest  degree,  much  given  to  liquor  and 
strange  company,  over  which  4 he  wasted  facul- 
ties which  might  have  seasoned  the  nectar  of 
the  gods.’  (Carlyle.)  He  sang,  composed, 
criticised,  taught,  conducted,  managed  theatres, 
wrote  both  |>oetry  and  prose,  painted — all 
equally  well ; and  in  fact  could,  and  did, 
turn  his  hand  to  anything.  The  list  of  his 
works  is  extraordinary — eleven  operas  (MSS.  in 
the  Berlin  Library)  [see  above],  one  of  which 
ran  for  fourteen  nights,  incidental  music  for 
three  plays,  a ballet,  a requiem,  two  sym- 
phonies, etc.  etc. 

Beethoven  took  the  unusually  sjtontancous 
step  of  addressing  him  a letter  (March  23,  1820). 
This  probably  led  to  a closer  acquaintance, 
to  judge  from  the  canon  in  his  letter  to  the 
CiicUia  (Xolil,  No.  828) — 


Uoffuuual  IlufftoMiu:  S«i  |i  ketn  liui  iuuu!  etc. 


which  it  is  difficult  not  to  refer  to  him. 

Hoffmann’s  devotion  to  Mozart  led  him  to  add 
Amadeus  to  his  Christian  names.  Weber  knew 
and  loved  him,  and  he  died  keenly  regretted  by 
many  friends.  Carlyle  has  translated  his  Ooldne 
Topf  in  German  Romance  (vol.  ii.),  and  gives 
a sketch  of  his  life,  which  is  also  in  tho  Miscel- 
lanies (vol.  iii.).  His  life  by  Rochlitz  is  in  Fikr 
Frevndc  d.  TonJcunst , vol.  i.,  and  Hi  tag's  A us 
Hoffmanns  Leben,  etc.  (Berlin,  1823),  contains 
an  estimate  of  him  as  a musician  by  A.  B. 
Marx.  p.  o. 

HOFFMANN,  Gerard,  architect,  born  at 
Itastenberg,  Nov.  11,  1690;  composed  sacred 
cantatas  und  church  music  ; is  credited  by 
Walther  with  certain  improvements  in  musical 
instruments — an  additional  key  to  the  horizontal 
flute,  making  it  easier  to  tunc  (1727) ; an  ad- 
ditional key  to  the  oIkkj,  by  which  the  Gg  in 
both  octaves  was  given  much  more  correctly ; a 
mechanical  arrangement  by  which  the  wholo 
four  strings  of  the  violin  could  be  altered  at  once 
(a  different  pitch  was  then  in  use  for  church 
and  chamber  music) ; a new  temperament  for 
tuning  instruments  (1728)  ; and  for  the  organ 
(1733)  ; and  a gauge  for  the  strings  of  violins, 
Imiss- viols,  lutes,  and  other  stringed  instru- 
ments. M.  c.  c. 

HOFFMANN,  Heinrich  August,  sumamed 
‘von  Fallemleben’  from  his  birthplace  in  Han- 
over, born  April  2,  1798,  philologist,  poet, 
and  German  hymn  writer  ; was  educated  at 
Helmstedt,  Brunswick,  and  (under  Grimm)  at 
the  University  of  Gottingen  (1816).  In  1819  lie 
removed  to  Bonn,  and  in  1821,  after  studying 
I Dutch  literature  in  Holland,  was  appointed  in 
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1835  professor  at  Breslau.  His  political  views  | 
caused  his  dismissal  in  1843,  and  he  was  not 
allowed  to  return  to  Prussia  till  1848.  Finally 
he  became  librarian  to  Prince  Lippe  at  Corvey  in 
Westphalia,  aud  there  died  Jan.  19,  1874.  His 
Geschichte  dea  Deutochen  Kirrhenliedea  (1st  ed. 
1832,  2nd  1854;  Kumplcr,  Hanover)  is  written 
in  a thoroughly  scientific  spirit,  and  contains 
important  discoveries.  He  edited  Schlesische 
VoUcdxedtr  m it  Jfelodien  (1812),  and  DaU&ht 
GcscIlschafUl  idler  dea  16.  und  17.  Jahrh  underls 
(1844).  His  original  melodies,  and  above  all 
his  |>oems  for  children  ( Kimlerliedcr , 1843),  are 
widely  and  deservedly  popular.  F.  o. 

HOFFMANN,  Karel.  See  Bohemian 
String  Quartet. 

HOFFMEISTER,  Franz  Anton,  bom  at 
Rothenburg  on  the  Neckar,  1754  ; studied  law  I 
at  Vienna,  began  his  musical  life  as  a Church- 
Capellmeistcr,  and  in  1783  o|>ened  a book,  art, 
and  music  business  there.  This  he  threw  up  in 
1798  with  the  iutention  of  going  to  London.  He, 
however,  got  no  farther  than  Leipzig,  remained 
there,  and  in  Dec.  1800,  in  conjunction  with 
Ambrosius  Kuhnel,  founded  the  well-known 
‘ Bureau  de  Musique,’  which  still  nourishes  more 
than  ever.  [Petf.rs.]  On  Jan.  2,  1805,  he 
again  relinquished  his  business,  returned  to 
Vienna,  devoted  himself  to  coni{>ositioii,  and 
died  Feb.  10,  1812.  Hotfmeister  was  an  extra- 
ordinarily prolific  writer  ; he  left  350  pieces  of 
all  dimensions  for  the  flute  alone  ; 120  for 
strings  ; symphonies  and  nocturnes  for  full 
orchestra ; pieces  for  wind  band  and  for  clavier ; 
songs;  church  music;  and  nine  operas — all 
light  and  pleasing,  aud  much  relished  by  di/rt- 
tauti.  [See  the  Quellni- LeriXon.  ] The  early 
publications  of  his  firm  were  very  coarsely 
engraved,  as,  for  instance,  Haydn’s  overture  in 
D and  quartet  in  D minor  (known  os  op.  8), 
also  Mozart's  PF.  quartets  in  G minor  and 
E?,  which  promised  to  bo  the  beginning  of  a 
long  series,  but  on  Hoflineister’s  allegation  that 
they  were  too  obseure  for  the  public,  Mozart 
cancelled  the  contract,  though  applying  to 
HotFineister  when  in  want  of  money  shortly 
afterwards.  [He  started  a subscription  in  1801 
for  the  publication  of  Bach's  works.]  The 
nature  of  Beethoven’s  relations  with  him  is 
shown  by  his  letters  of  1 800  and  1801 , in  which 
he  offers  his  opp.  19,  20,  21,  22,  to  his  ‘gtdicb- 
testen  Herru  Bruder.'  c.  F.  P. 

HOFHAIMER  (Hofpheimer),  Pai*l,  bom 
Jan.  25,  1459,  at  Radstadt  in  the  territory  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Salzburg,  became,  apparently 
without  much  special  instruction,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  organ  players  of  his  time. 
He  entered  first  the  service  of  Archduke  Sigis- 
mund  of  Tyrol,  but  afterwards  betook  himself 
to  the  court  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian  I.  He 
was  in  high  favour  with  the  Ernperor,  and 
frequently  accompanied  him  on  his  journeys. 
There  is  some  uncertainty  as  to  the  precise  dates  i 


' of  his  appointments,  but  from  1480  to  1519 
his  chief  place  of  abode  would  seem  to  have 
been  Innsbruck,  where  the  Enqicror  had  his 
regular  chajxd  with  Hofhaimer  as  organist.  In 
1515,  on  the  occasion  of  a solemn  Te  Peum  sung 
in  St.  Stephen's  Church,  Vienna,  when  Hofhaimer 
played  the  organ  in  the  presence  of  three  crowned 
heads,  he  was,  at  the  Emperor’s  request,  created 
a Knight  of  the  Golden  Spur  by  King  Ladislaus 
of  Hungary,  and  was  raised  to  the  rank  of 
nobility  by  the  Emperor  himself.  After  the 
Emperor’s  death  in  1519  ho  would  seem  to 
have  returned  to  Salzburg,  where  from  1526  to 
his  own  death  in  1539  lie  was  in  the  service  of 
the  Archbishop  as  Cathedral  organist.  It  was 
chiefly  as  an  organ  player  that  Hoiliaimer  ac- 
quired fame  in  his  lifetime  and  was  celebrated 
by  his  con  tern  poraries.  Ottomar  Luscinius  praises 
his  playing  in  the  highest  terns,  describing  it 
[ as  full  of  warmth  and  [tower,  uniting  the  most 
wonderful  finger -skill  with  a majestic  flow  of 
harmony  previously  unsurpassed.  But  of  his 
organ  compositions  little  if  anything  remains. 
In  a MS.  of  song  compositions  by  Isaac,  Send, 
and  others,  now  in  the  Imperial  Library,  Vienna, 
Ambros  was  fortunate  enough  to  discover  a piece 
with  Hofbaimer’8  name,  which  appeared  to  be 
a three-part  orgau  fantasia  upon  a song,  ‘ On 
freudt  verzer  icli  manchentag.’  Ritter  in  his 
GeschiclUe  dcs  (Jnjehpuls{ p.  97),  where  the  piece 
is  reproduced  (n.  58),  confirms  the  judgment  of 
Ambros  as  to  its  lieiug  really  an  organ  piece,  and 
considers  that  it  alone  suffices  to  give  Hofhaimer 
his  place  as  a master  of  the  organ  beside  Arnold 
Schliek,  who,  if  ho  suriuisscs  Hofhaimer  in  the  in- 
vention of  florid  ]>ass&ges  for  the  organ,  is  inferior 
to  him  as  a harmonist.  But  it  is  chiefly  as  the 
comjKXier  of  simple  four-part  German  songs  that 
Hofhaimer  is  now  known  to  us.  Eitner  is  able 
to  reckon  up  fifteen  songs  as  certainly  by  Hof- 
haimer, but  many  more  by  him  may  be  hidden 
among  the  anonymous  works  in  the  various  col  lec- 
tions of  the  time.  Five  of  them  are  found  without 
name  inOeglin’s  Liederbuch , 1 51 2 (see  the  reprint 
by  Eitner,  1880).  Several  others  besides  these 
are  to  bo  met  with  in  Forster’s  Liederbuch , 1539. 
Kade  in  the  Noten-Beilagen  to  Ambros  has  re- 
printed three  from  Forster,  one  of  which  is  the 
same  as  in  Oeglin.  These  songs,  as  Eitner  says, 
are  distinguished  by  a rare  tenderness  of  feeling 
and  unusual  loveliness  of  expression.  They  are 
written  for  the  most  |*art  in  very  simple  four- 
part  harmony,  without  much  contrapuntal elalio- 
ration.  In  the  MoiutUhrftc , xxv.  p.  191,  Eitner 
gives  a specimen  of  Hofliaimer’s  different  con- 
trapuntal treatment  of  a three-part  song.  In 
one  of  the  fourqiart  songs  reprinted  by  Kade, 
(*  Meins  trauern  ist’)  Ambros  calls  attention  to 
the  remarkable  resemblance  to  the  melody  of 
the  well-known  chorale,  * Aus  tiofer  Noth.’  An- 
other work  of  Hofhaimer's  to  be  noticed  is  his 
Harmoniae  Poeliene , sire  earmina  nonnulla 
Horalii , 4 voc.,  published  at  Nuremberg  in  1539. 
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This  work  consists  of  forty-four  simple  harmonic 
settings  (thirty -five  by  llofhaimer,  nine  by 
Setifl)  of  Odes  of  Horace  in  strict  accordance 
with  the  rules  of  Latin  prosody.  The  idea  of 
writing  music  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
rules  of  metre  was  one  of  the  fruits  of  the 
classical  hurnauism  of  the  time,  and  had  con- 
siderable influence  in  helping  forward  the  move- 
ment in  favour  of  liornophonic  music,  as  also 
on  the  development  of  the  simple  note-for-note 
setting  of  the  Protestant  Chorale.  These  settings 
of  the  Horatian  Odes  have  been  reprinted  in 
recent  times.  J.  R.  M. 

HOFMANN,  Heinrich  Karl  Johann,  born 
Jan.  13,  1342,  in  Berlin,  was  a chorister  in  the 
Domchor  at  nine  years  old,  and  at  fiftoen  entered 
Kullak's  academy,  studying  the  piano  with  that 
master,  and  composition  under  Dehn  and  W uent. 
For  some  years  after  leaving  this  institution  he 
played  in  public  and  gave  lessons.  His  earliest 
compositions  were  pianoforte  pieces,  but  he  first 
came  before  the  public  as  a composer  with  his 
comic  o[>era,  ‘Cartouche,’  op.  7,  produced  1869, 
and  performed  successfully  in  several  places.  In 
1873  the  production  of  his  ‘ Hungarian  Suite,' 
op.  16,  for  orchestra,  obtained  such  renown  that 
lie  determined  to  devote  himself  thenceforth  to 
composition  alone.  In  the  nextyear  his  * Frithiof ' 
symphony,  op.  22,  was  brought  out  with  extra- 
ordinary success  at  one  of  Bilse’s  concerts  in 
Berlin,  and  rapidly  became  known  all  over 
Germany  ; in  1875  hiscantata,  ‘DieschbneMelu- 
sine,’  op.  30,  gained  a similar  success,  and  from 
that  time  onwards  he  held  a position  equalled, 
in  resect  of  immediate  popularity,  by  scarcely 
any  living  composer.  As  in  many  other  eases, 
this  ephemeral  jiopularity  led  to  almost  com- 
plete oblivion  on  the  part  of  the  musical  public 
of  Germany,  even  before  his  death,  which  took 
place  on  July  16,  1902.  In  1882  he  was  made 
a member  of  the  Berlin  Academy.  Besides  the 
works  mentioned,  the  following  are  the  most 
important  of  his  productions: — ■*  Nornengesang,' 
for  solos,  female  chorus,  and  orchestra,  op.  21  ; 
two  orchestral  suites,  opp.  16  and  68  ; string 
sextet,  op.  25  ; violoncello  concerto,  op.  31  ; 
trio,  op.  18  ; quartet,  for  piano  and  strings  ; 
ati  octet,  op.  80 ; cantatas,  ‘ Aschenbrbdel,’ 
‘Editha,’  ‘Prometheus,’  ‘ Waldfraulein,’  and 
‘ Festgesang,’  op.  74;  the  operas  ‘Der  Mata- 
dor,’ 1872,  ‘Armin’  (produced  at  Dresden 
1877),  ‘Aennchen  von  Tharau,’  1878,  ‘Wilhelm 
von  Oranien*  (three  acts,  op.  56),  1882,  the 
words  of  the  first  two  by  Felix  Dahn,  and 
* Donna  Diana’  (op.  75,  Berlin,  Nov.  13,  1886). 
Among  his  later  compositions  are  a Licderspiel 
(op.  84 ) for  solo  quartet  with  PF.  accompaniment, 
entitled  * Lenz  und  Liebe,’  a set  of  songs  for  l>ari- 
tone  and  orchestra,  ‘Die  Liederdes  Troubadours 
Raoul’  (op.  89),  and  ‘Hamid's  Brautfahrt'  for 
baritone  solo,  male  chorus,  and  orchestra  (op. 
90),  ‘Johanna  von  Orleans,’  * Nordische  Meer- 
fahrt,’  etc.  An  orchestral  suite,  ‘ Im  Sclilosshof,’ 
VOL.  II 


is  op.  78,  a serenade  for  strings  and  flute,  op. 
65,  serenade  for  strings,  op.  72,  concertstuck  for 
flute,  op.  98,  an  orchestral  scherzo,  ‘ Irrlichter 
und  Kobolde,’  op.  94.  Many  concerted  vocal 
works,  songs,  duets,  and  pianoforte  pieces  have 
also  been  published.  M. 

HOFMANN,  Josef,  was  born  at  Cracow  in 
1877.  His  father  was  a profeasor  at  the  Warsaw 
Conservatoire  and  conductor  of  the  Warsaw 
opera,  his  mother  having  been  a distinguished 
singer.  Till  1892  lie  studied  the  piano  with 
his  father,  and  then  till  1894  he  studied  with 
Rubinstein,  who  declared  him  a boy  such  as  the 
world  of  music  had  never  before  produced.  At 
the  early  age  of  six  he  played  in  public,  and  when 
only  nine  made  a tour  of  Germany,  Denmark, 
Norway,  Sweden,  playing  also  in  Vienna,  Paris, 
and  London.  Whilst  touring  in  America  in 
1887  he  was  overworked,  giving  fifty-two  con- 
certs in  two  and  a half  months,  which  caused 
great  indignation,  and  ended  in  the  Society  for 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  taking  the 
matter  up,  his  health  having  given  way  under 
the  strain.  After  six  years’  rest  in  Berlin,  he 
reappeared  stronger,  more  mature,  and  more 
musical,  making  his  debut  in  Dresden  in  1894, 
and  in  1898  made  a successful  tour  in  America. 
He  played  in  London  as  a mature  artist  in  1903. 
Ho  has  been  summed  up  by  an  eminent  critic 
as  an  astonishingly  individual  artist,  and  has 
been  classed  as  one  of  the  group  of  pianists  that 
concerns  itself  with  the  orchestral  development 
of  piano  tone.  Ho  has  also  composed  for  the 
pianoforte.  w.  n.  c. 

HOGARTH,  George,  writer  on  musical  and 
other  subjects,  was  born  in  1783.  He  studied 
music  as  an  amateur,  and  became  a violoncellist 
and  composer.  He  studied  law  in  Edinburgh, 
associating  with  the  literary  characters  of  the 
day  and  taking  |>art  in  the  musical  life  of  the 
city  as  joint  secretary,  with  G.  F.  Graham,  to  the 
Edinburgh  Musical  Festival  of  1815,  etc.  He 
came  to  London  in  1830,  when  he  contributed 
articles  to  the  Harmon  icon,  and  was  engaged 
on  the  staff  of  the  Morning  Chronicle . His 
eldest  daughter,  Catherine,  was  married  at 
St.  Luke’s,  Chelsea,  April  2,  1836,  to  Charles 
Dickens,  who  is  recorded  in  the  parish  register 
as  Charles  John  Huffharn  Dickens.  On  the 
establishment  in  1846  of  the  Daily  Xews, 
under  the  editorship  of  Dickens,  Hogarth  was 
at  once  appointed  musical  critic,  an  office  which 
he  held  until  his  failing  health  obliged  him  to 
resign  in  1866.  Besides  filling  a similar  post 
for  the  Illustrated  London  Xcws,  editing  for 
their  short  period  of  existence  the  Evening 
Chronicle  and  the  Musical  Herald,  assisting 
Dickens  in  the  compilation  of  the  Household 
Narrative,  and  contributing  articles  to  several 
periodicals,  Hogarth  found  time  to  write  some 
volumes  on  musical  subjects,  in  which  his  judg- 
ment on  contemporary  art-life  appears  to  havo 
I been  sound  aud  his  mind  oj»en  to  the  uew 
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influences  at  work  ; for  his  artistic  instinct  was 
sure  even  where  his  knowledge  was  limited. 
These  works  are  Musical  History , Biography , and 
Criticism,  1835  ; Memoirs  of  the  Musical  Drama, 
1838  ; a revised  edition  of  the  same,  called 
Memoirs  of  the  Opera , 1851  ; The  Birmingham 
Festival,  1855  ; and  The  Philharmonic  Society , 
from  its  foundation  in  1813  to  its  50th  year  in 
1862,  a history  he  was  well  qualified  to  under- 
take, owing  to  his  connection  with  the  Society 
as  secretary  from  1850  to  1864.  Other  literary 
works  are  mentioned  in  the  Diet,  of  Nat.  Biog. 
His  musical  compositions  comprise  ballads,  glees, 
and  editions  of  standard  English  songs. 

Hogarth  died  on  Feb.  12,  1870,  in  his  eighty- 
seventh  year,  and  was  buried  in  Kcnsal  Green 
Cemetery.  L.  M.  M. 

HOLBORNE,  Antony  and  W illiam.  There 
was  published  in  1597  a work  bearing  the  title 
of  * The  Cittharn  Schoole,  by  Antony  Holborne, 
Gentleman,  and  seruant  to  her  most  excellent 
Maiestie.  Hereunto  are  added  sixe  short  Acre 
Neapolitan  like  to  three  voyces,  without  the  In- 
strument : done  by  his  brother,  William  Hol- 
borne.’ It  is  dedicated  to  Thomas,  Lord  Burgh, 
Baron  Gainsburghe.  In  the  Preface  the  author 
says  he  was  induced  to  publish  these  early  works 
in  consequence  of  some  stranger  having  put  forth 
corrupt  copies  of  them.  4 The  Cittharn  School© ' 
contains  thirty -two  pieces  (preludes,  } mi  vans, 
galliards,  popular  song  tunes,  etc.)  for  the  cit- 
tharn alone,  in  tablature  ; twenty-three  others 
for  the  cittharn  with  an  accompaniment,  in 
ordinary  notation,  for  bass  viol ; and  two  more 
for  the  cittharn,  with  accompaniments  for  treble, 
tenor  and  bass  viols.  The  six  4 Acre  ’ by  William 
Holborne  are  stated  to  bo  4 the  first  fruites  of 
Composition  ’ done  by  him.  The  second  of  them 
speaks  of  4 Bonny  Boots  * as  dead,  agreeing  in 
that  respect  with  one  of  Morley’s  1 Canzonets, 
or,  Little  Short  Aere  to  five  and  sixe  voices,' 
published  in  the  same  year.  ‘The  Cittharn 
Schoole  ’ was  unnoticed  prior  to  1847,  when  Dr. 
Rimbault  partially  described  it  in  his  Bibliotheca 
Mad rigal iana,  from  a copy,  presumably  unique, 
then  in  his  possession,  but  now  in  the  library  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Music.  [Music  by  Antony 
Holborne  is  also  in  Dowlaud's  Farietie  of  Lute 
Lessons  (1610),  and  he  is  there  called  Gentle- 
man Usher  to  Queen  Elizabeth.  A duet,  4 My 
Heavy  Sprite/  is  in  Lowland's  Musical  Banquet 
(1610),  and  commendatory  verses  by  him  are 
prefixed  to  Morley’s  Blaine  and  Easie  Introd . 
(1595  and  1608),  and  to  Farnaby’s  Canzonets, 
1598.]  w.  n.  M. 

HOLBROOKE,  Josek  (originally  Joseph 
Holbrook),  was  born  at  Croydon  on  July  6, 
1878.  He  studied  at  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music,  his  principal  teachers  being  F.  Corder 
for  composition,  and  Frederick  Westlake  for 
the  pianoforte.  Since  leaving  the  Academy  in 
1898  he  has  devoted  himself  entirely  to  com- 
position and  has  come  frequently  before  the 


public,  principally  as  a composer  of  orchestral 
music  of  pronounced  modern  tendencies.  His 
first  important  work  to  be  performed  was  a tone 
jioem  entitled  4 The  Raven,  ’ after  Poe,  played 
at  the  Crystal  Palace  Concerts  in  1900.  This 
was  the  first  of  a series  of  symphonic  poems  of 
unusual  interest.  It  was  followed  by  the  ‘Ode 
to  Victory  ’ (Bvron),  4 The  Skeleton  in  Armour  * 
(Longfellow),  * Ulalume  ’ (Poe),  (London  Sym- 
phony Concert,  Nov.  26,  1904),  4 Queen  Mab’ 
(Shakespeare),  (Leeds  Festival,  1904),  and  ‘The 
Masque  of  the  Red  Death  ’ (Poe).  His  other 
orchestral  works  include  an  overture  entitled 
4 The  New  Renaissance/  and  three  fantastic  seta 
of  variations  on  the  following  popular  melodies  : 
‘Three  Blind  Mice/  ‘The  Girl  I Left  Behind 
Me/  and  4 Auld  Ling  Syne.’  Of  his  choral 
works  the  most  important  is  his  setting  of  4 The 
Bells/  which  at  the  date  of  writing  has  not  yet 
been  performed.  He  has  also  written  a large 
quantity  of  chamber  'music  and  some  songs  and 
smaller  instrumental  pieces.  In  these  smaller 
forms  it  can  scarcely  be  said  that  he  is  entirely 
successful,  his  methods  adapting  themselves 
only  with  difficulty  to  their  narrow  limits. 
Neither  can  it  be  said  that  he  has  as  yet  furnished 
evidence  that  he  possesses  the  {peculiar  tempera- 
ment that  can  find  its  expression  through  the 
medium  of  chamber  music.  His  works  in  this 
branch  almost  invariably  leave  one  with  the 
impression  that  they  could  with  advantage  be 
scored  for  full  orchestra.  It  is  in  his  orchestral 
music  that  he  has  asserted  himself  as  a thoroughly 
characteristic  and  independent  member  of  the 
youuger group o f Bri  t ish  compose rs.  He  possesses 
a vivid  imagination  of  that  type  which  is 
readily  stimulated  by  the  intensely  tragic,  and 
occasionally  drifts  into  that  debatable  territory 
which  divides  the  morbid  from  the  grotesque. 
It  is  not  without  significance  that  so  many  of 
his  works  are  based  uj»on  the  writings  of  Edgar 
Allan  Poe,  and  that  these  are  to  be  reckoned 
the  most  successful.  His  orchestration,  like 
his  construction,  is  always  bold  and  occasionally 
sensational.  If  at  times  it  threatens  to  become 
turgid,  the  defect  must  be  attributed  to  the 
impetuosity  with  which  the  effects  are  produced, 
nor  is  it  out  of  keeping  with  most  of  the  subjects 
illustrated.  K.  E. 

HOLCOMBE,  Henry,  born  about  1690,  pro- 
bably at  Salisbury,  where  he  was  a chorister. 
Ho  came  to  London  while  a boy,  and  sang  in  the 
Anglo- Italian  operas  at  Drury  Lane  as  Prenesto 
in  ‘Camilla’  (1706,  1708),  and  the  Page  in 
‘Rosamond’  (1707).  On  the  breaking  of  his 
voice  he  left  the  stage  and  became  a teacher  of 
the  harpsichord  and  singing,  in  which  he  was 
very  successful.  He  died  in  I>ondon  about  1750. 
Holcombe  issued  as  op.  1 six  solos  for  a violin 
in  1745,  and  about  the  same  year  published 
two  collections  of  songs,  viz.  4 The  Musical 
Medley  ; or,  A Collection  of  English  Songs 
and  Cantatas  set  to  Musiek/  and  4 The  Garland  ; 
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a Collection  of  eleven  Songs  and  Cantatas.’ 
Two  of  his  songs — * Happy  Hour  ’ (printed  in 
the  Musictil  Miscellany ),  and  ‘Arno’s  Vale,’ 
were  much  sung  in  their  time.  See  Mrs.  Delany’s 
Autobiography,  i.  189.  w.  H.  tl. 

HOLDEN,  John,  lived  in  Glasgow  during 
the  latter  half  of  the  18th  century,  settling 
there  as  a {totter,  and  becoming  a burgess  in 
about  1757.  He  published  an  Essay  towards 
a Rat ional  System  of  Music,  Glasgow,  1770  ; 
other  editions  appeared  in  Calcutta,  1799,  and 
Edinburgh,  1807.  He  published  a 'Collection 
of  Church  Music,  consisting  of  New*  Setts  of  the 
Common  Psalm  Tunes,  with  some  other  Pieces  ; 
adapted  to  the  several  Metres  in  the  Version 
authorised  by  the  general  assembly  . . . princi- 
pally  designed  for  the  use  of  the  University  of 
Glasgow,'  1766.  Fctis's  statement  that  he 
was  a professor  in  Glasgow*  University  is  an 
error.  w.  h*- 

HOLDEN,  Smollet.  Dr.  Petrie  in  his 
Ancient  Music  of  Ireland,  1855,  refers  to  him 
as  * the  most  eminent  British  comj>o»cr  of  mili- 
tary music  in  hirf  time.’  He  was  the  father  of 
Dr.  Francis  Holden,  who,  with  his  sister,  was 
instrumental  in  noting  down  many  of  the  old 
Irish  traditional  airs.  Smollet  Holden  kept  a 
music  shop  at  26  Parliament  Street,  Dublin,  at 
the  end  of  the  18th  century.  He  issued  a very 
valuable  collection  of  Irish  airs,  many  being 
printed  for  the  first  time.  It  is  in  two  volumes 
folio,  and  is  entitled  A Collection  of  Old-Estab- 
lished Irish  Slow  and  Quick  Tunes , circa  1806-7. 
Other  of  his  publications  include  A Selection  of 
Masonic  Songs,  A Collection  of  Original  IVclsh 
Music,  A Collection  of  (~4)  Quick  and  Slow 
Marches,  and  a collection  of  Irish  melodies 
published  periodically.  F.  K. 

HOLDER,  Joseph  William,  Mus.B.,  born 
in  St.  John’s,  Clerkenwell,  in  1764,  and  educated 
in  the  Chapel  Royal  under  Dr.  Nares.  After 
quitting  the  choir  he  became  assistant  to  Rein- 
hold,  organist  of  St.  George  the  Martyr,  Queen 
Square.  He  next  obtained  the  post  of  organist 
of  St.  Mary’s  Church,  Bungay,  which  he  held  for 
many  years,  after  w hich  he  removed  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Chelmsford.  He  took  his  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Music  at  Oxford  in  Dec.  1792,  his 
exercise  being  an  anthem,  the  score  of  which  is 
preserved  in  the  Bodleian  Library.  Holder’s 
compositions  consist  of  a mass,  anthems,  glees 
(three  collections  published),  canons,  songs,  and 
pianoforte  pieces,  including  arrangements  of 
many  of  Handel's  choruses.  Holder  claimed 
descent  by  the  father’s  side  from  Cardinal 
Wolsey.  He  died  in  1832.  w.  H.  H. 

HOLDER,  Rf.v.  William,  D.D.,  bom  in 
Nottinghamshire  in  1616,  and  educated  at 
Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge,  became,  in  1642, 
Rector  of  Bletchington,  Oxfordshire.  [He  was 
ineor|>orated  M.A.  at  Oxford  in  1643,  col- 
lated to  the  third  prebendal  stall  in  Ely  Cathedral 
in  1652,  and  installed  there  1660.  He  was 


presented  to  the  rector)’  of  North w*old  in  Nor- 
folk, and  to  that  of  Tidd  St.  Giles,  in  the 
Isle  of  Ely,  in  1662.  He  was  elected  F.R.S. 
in  1663.  He  had  succeeded  in  teaching  a 
deaf-mute  to  speak,  and  he  wrote  a pa|K*r  on  the 
subject  in  Philosophical  Transactions  for  May 
1668,  publishing  his  Elements  of  Speech,  etc., 
in  the  following  year.  He  was  appointed  a 
canon  of  St.  Paul’s  in  1672.]  He  took  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  in  1660.  On  Sept. 
2,  1674,  he  was  sworn  Sub-dean  of  the  Cha]>el 
Royal,  w hich  office  he  resigned  before  Christmas 
1689,  and  he  was  also  Sub-almoner  to  the  King. 
[In  1687  he  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of 
Therfield,  Herts,  and  gave  two  bells  to  the 
church,  tiesides  making  other  improvements.] 
He  was  author  of  A Treatise  on  the  Natural 
Grounds  and  Principles  of  Harmony,  1694  ; 
second  edition  1731,  a very  able  work,  written 
chiefly  for  the  service  of  the  gentlemen  of  the 
Chapel  Royal.  An  Evening  Service  in  C and 
two  anthems  by  him  are  in  the  Tudway  Collec- 
tion (Harl.  MSS.  7338  A 7339).  Dr.  Holder 
died  at  Hertford,  Jan.  24,  1697,  and  was  buried 
in  the  undercroftof  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral.  Holder 
married  a sister  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  and 
had  a considerable  share  in  his  education.  [Ad- 
ditions from  Did,  of  Nat.  Biog .]  w.  11.  II. 

HOLE,  William.  It  may  be  claimed  that 
he  w*as  the  first  to  engrave  music  in  England. 
This  was  the  celebrated  work  Parthenia , or 
the  Maydcnhead  of  the  First  Mnsicke  that  ever 
was  printed  for  the  Virgi nails.  Folio.  The 
imprint  says  that  it  was  ‘engraven  by  William 
Hole  for  Dorethie  Evans.’  There  is  no  date, 
but  this  has  been  fixed  at  1611.  Later  editions 
were  issued  from  the  same  {dates.  William 
Holeiu  1613  engraved  the  Prime  Musiche  nuove 
of  Angelo  Notari,  and  the  portrait  of  Michael 
Drayton  which  is  prefixed  to  the  1627  edition 
of  his  works. 

Robert  Hole  of  the  same  family  engraved  a 
co  in  { van  ion  work  to  Parthenia  named  Parthenia 
Inviolate,  circa  1614.  Of  this  work  only  one 
copy  is  known,  which  is  iu  the  hands  of  an 
American  collector.  F.  k. 

HOLLANDER,  Alexis,  was  born  in  Ratibor, 
in  Silesia,  on  Feb.  26,  1840.  He  went  to 
Breslau,  where  he  w*as  a pupil  of  Schnabel 
and  Hesse,  and  conducted  the  Gymnasium 
scholar  singing  society.  From  1858  to  1861  he 
studied  in  Berlin  at  the  Royal  Academy  under 
Grell  and  A.  W.  Bach,  and  was  also  a private 
pupil  of  K.  Rohmer.  In  1861  he  wm  appointed 
instructor  at  Kullak's  Academy,  and  in  1870 
conducted  the  Caecilienverein,  being  nominated 
professor  in  1888.  He  has  written  several  com- 
positions for  the  {nano,  a suite  for  violin  and 
piano,  a pianoforte  quintet,  also  songs,  part 
songs,  studies  as  a preparation  for  choral  sing- 
ing, besides  editing  a volume  of  Schumann’s 
pianoforte  pieces.  w.  n.  c. 

HOLLANDER,  Gustav,  violinist,  teacher. 
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and  composer,  was  born  in  Leobschiitz,  in  Upper  ] 
Silesia,  Feb.  15,  1855,  and  was  taught  the  violin  i 
by  hia  father,  a physician,  appearing  in  public  ; 
as  a prodigy  when  very  young.  From  1867  to 
1869  he  studied  with  David  at  Leipzig,  and  then 
went  to  Berlin,  where  he  was  for  five  yeans  a 
pupil  of  Joachim.  In  1875  he  became  the 
princi)>ul  violin  teacher  at  Kullak's  Academy, 
and  was  ap] pointed  Koval  Chamber  Musician, 
also  making  a successful  tour  with  Carlotta 
Patti  in  Austria.  From  1878  to  1881  he  gave 
a series  of  subscription  chamber  concerts  in 
Berlin,  and  in  1881  became  leader  of  the 
Giirzcnich  orchestral  concerts,  and  teacher  at 
the  Cologne  Conservatorium.  After  Japha’s  re- 
tirement he  took  the  leadership  of  the  Cologne 
string  quartet,  playing  not  only  locally  but  in 
various  continental  towns  with  success.  In  1 884 
he  was  leader  of  the  Stadttheater  orchestra,  and 
in  1894  led  the  Profeseorien  Streichquartette, 
being  in  the  same  year  appointed  director  of 
the  Stem  Conservatorium  in  Berlin,  a post  he 
still  holds.  In  1896  he  was  engaged  as  Con- 
certmeister  of  a new  orchestra  in  Hamburg,  and 
has  toured  in  Belgium,  Holland,  and  Germany. 
Besides  being  an  excellent  violinist,  he  has 
coni|iosod  several  works  for  violin  and  piano, 
as  well  as  arrangements,  and  more  recently  a 
small  violin  concerto  for  pupils.  w.  it.  c. 

HOLLANDER,  Victor,  is  a younger  brother 
of  the  above,  and  was  bora  in  Leobschiitz  in 
1866,  and  studied  with  Kullak.  In  1897  ho 
became  substitute  director  of  the  Stem  Con- 
servatorium, and  in  1901  musical  director  of 
the  Metropol  Theater  in  Berlin.  He  has  com- 
posed pieces  for  the  piauo  and  a one-act  comic 
oj»era  ' Carmosinella,’  which  was  produced 
in  Frankfort  am- Main  in  1888,  and  another 
‘ The  Bay  of  Morocco/  produced  in  London  in 
1894.  w.  it.  c. 

HOLLANDER,  Benno,  born  in  Amsterdam, 
June  8,  1853,  first  apjKjarod  as  a violinist  in  Lon- 
don in  the  Hanover  Square  Rooms  when  quite 
a child.  On  the  advice  of  Isodor  Lotto,  who  was 
playing  at  the  Promenade  Concerts  at  the  time, 
the  boy  was  sent  to  Paris  to  study  at  the  Con- 
servatoire with  Mansart.  Here  he  had  the  good 
fortune  to  become  acquainted  with  Berlioz  during 
the  last  years  of  that  master’s  life,  and  had  the 
advantage  of  hearing  Wieniawski,  from  whom 
he  learnt  much,  and  of  studying  composition 
with  Saint-Saens.  lie  carried  off  the  first  violin 
prize  in  1873,  and  came  to  London  in  1876 
after  a long  tour  in  Sweden,  Denmark,  Russia, 
Germany,  and  France,  where  ho  made  many 
successful  appearances.  At  first,  like  so  many 
young  artists,  he  was  much  discouraged,  but 
on  Costa's  strong  recommendation  he  remained 
in  fjondon  composing  and  playing  viola  while 
waiting  for  more  important  engagement*.  He 
joined  Auer’s  quartet  at  the  Musical  Union,  and 
played  the  viola  frequently  at  the  Popular  Con- 
certs. For  the  German  Opera  seasons  of  1882 


and  1884  he  was  leader  of  the  orchestra  under 
Richter,  was  apj>ointed  professor  of  the  violin  at 
the  Guildhall  School  of  Music  iu  1887,  and  was 
leader  of  the  orchestra  for  Henschel  during  his 
seasons  of  London  Symphony  Concerts.  The 
Wagner  concerts  conducted  by  Mottl,  Strauss, 
Weingartner,  and  Levi  were  ‘ led  ’ by  Hollander, 
and  the  practical  experience  he  had  gained  of 
conducting  bore  excellent  fruit  in  the  establish- 
ment of  an  organisation  of  his  ow  n,  called  the 
(i.e.  B.H.)  Orchestral  Society, 
Yf  :£F~qp~z  which,  after  a preliminary  ex- 
|ierimeiit,  began  its  regular  work  in  the  Ken- 
sington Town  Hall  in  May  1903.  By  the 
conductor’s  skill  and  enthusiasm,  by  the  in- 
trinsic interest  of  his  programmes,  and  by  the 
eminence  of  the  soloists  who  have  appeared  at 
the  concerts,  they  have  already  gained  a high 
position  among  the  less  pretentious  of  London 
enterprises.  Hollander’s  compositions  include 
tw  o violin  concertos  with  orchestra,  a pastoral 
fantasia  for  the  same  (played  by  Ysaye  at  a 
Queen’s  Hall  Symphony  Concert  in  Feb.  1900), 
an  opera  in  German  (MS.),  ‘The  Last  Days  of 
Pompeii,’  a septet  for  piano,  strings,  and  two 
horns,  two  string  quartets,  a trio  for  two  violins 
and  viola,  a trio  for  piano,  violin,  and  violon- 
cello, two  sonatas  for  piano  and  violin,  a sonata 
for  piano  solo,  a symphony,  ‘Roland,’  and  two 
pieces  for  orchestra,  ‘ Drame  ’ and  *Com6die/ 
as  well  as  numerous  songs  and  violin  solos.  Ho 
was  ap}>ointed  court  violinist  to  the  late  King 
of  Holland.  M. 

HOLLANDER,  Christian  Jakrzok,  from 
1549  choir-master  at  St.  Walhurg’s,  Audenarde, 
became  in  1559  singer  in  the  inqiorial  chapel 
at  Vienna  under  the  Ein|>erors  Ferdinand  I. 
and  Maximilian  II.  He  died  before  1570.  A 
large  number  of  motets  by  him  are  contained 
in  the  collections  of  the  time,  and  especially  in 
the  Thesaurus  of  Joannetti,  1568,  from  which 
Commer  has  reprinted  twenty-five.  The  only 
other  works  of  Hollander  that  appeared  in  print 
are  (1)  a collection  of  German  songs,  sacred  and 
secular  for  four  to  eight  voices  (Munich,  1570), 
and  (2)  * Tricinia  ’ (Munich,  1573).  From  the 
former,  Commer  lias  reprinted  two  sacred  songs 
for  five  voices,  ‘0  Herr  durch  deinen  bittern 
Toil/  ‘ Allnuichtiger  Gott  der  du  all’  ding 
crhaltst,'  and  two  secular  songs  for  four  voices, 
‘Der  Wein,  der  schmeckt/  ‘Aeh  edles  Bild.* 
For  a critical  account  of  his  motets,  see  Ambros’s 
Gcschichtc  der  Musik,  Bd.  iii.  j.  R.  M. 

HOLLINS,  Alfred,  born  at  Hull,  Sept.  11, 
1865,  is  a remarkable  example  of  the  attain- 
ment of  great  proficiency  in  spite  of  total  blind- 
ness. He  was  taught  by  relatives  until  the 
age  of  nine,  when  he  went  to  the  Wilberforce 
Institution  for  the  Blind  at  York,  remaining 
there  for  three  years,  studying  under  the  eldest 
brother  of  Sir  Joseph  Barnby.  In  Jan.  1878 
lit*  entered  the  Royal  Normal  College  for  the 
Blind  at  Upper  Norwood,  where  the  pianoforte 
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was  liis  principal  study  under  Frits  Hartvigson. 
He  was  soon  promoted  to  learn  the  organ  with 
I)r.  E.  J.  Hopkins,  and  it  is  remarkable  that 
throughout  his  career  he  has  maintained  his 
skill  equally  on  both  instruments.  He  was 
quite  a boy  when  he  played  Beethoven's  E flat 
concerto  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  under  Manns's 
direction,  and  only  sixteen  when  he  played  to 
Queen  Victoria  at  Windsor.  He  went  to 
Berlin  to  study  with  Hans  von  Billow,  and 
derived  much  benefit  from  the  intercourse  with 
that  inspiring  teacher.  He  played  before  the 
King  and  Queen  of  the  Belgians  at  Brussels, 
and  the  EmpresB  Frederick  at  Berlin,  and  was 
appointed  to  the  post  of  organist  at  St.  John’s 
Church,  Kedhill,  in  1884.  In  the  Music  and 
Inventions  Exhibition  of  1885  he  apfieared  with 
great  success  as  an  organist,  and  in  1886  was 
taken  by  the  princi|»al  of  the  Royal  Normal 
College,  Dr.  F.  J.  Campbell,  to  America,  with 
a quartet  party  of  blind  performers,  A second 
visit  to  the  United  States  was  made  in  1888  ; 
but  before  that  Mr.  Hollins  had  studied  again 
in  Germany  at  the  Raff  Conservatorium  at 
Frankfort;  and  in  1886  he  had  appeared  at 
one  of  the  Popular  Concerts,  and  in  1888  at 
the  Philharmonic  Concert,  in  Beethoven’s  E flat 
concerto.  In  1888  he  was  appointed  the  first 
organist  of  the  People’s  Palace,  and  organist  of 
St.  Andrew’s  Presbyterian  Church,  Upper  Nor- 
wood. During  his  tenure  of  the  latter  post  he 
was  a professor  of  pianoforte  and  organ  in  the 
Royal  Normal  College.  In  1897  he  was  ap- 
pointed  organist  of  Free  St.  George’s  Church, 
Edinburgh,  when  the  organ  was  first  introduced 
into  that  church.  In  August  and  September 
1904  he  gave  a number  of  organ  recitals  in 
Australia,  creating  great  enthusiasm  by  his 
wonderful  skill.  Mr.  Hollins’s  compositions 
are  marked  by  sound  musicianship,  and  no 
little  originality.  They  include  some  six  an- 
thems ; a trio  for  female  voices,  to  words  by 
Kingsley ; a few  songs,  some  published  ; a 
romance  for  violin  and  piano  ; several  piano 
solos ; and  a considerable  number  of  organ 
pieces,  among  them  two  concert  overtures  and 
a triumphal  march,  written  for  the  Sydney 
recitals.  He  is  honorary  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Organists. 

It  is  often  the  case  that  the  performances 
and  works  of  blind  musicians  are  felt  to  be 
wanting  in  what  may  be  called  vitality  ; in 
many  notable  instances  a certain  dryness  of 
style  has  undoubtedly  been  noticed  ; but  if  a 
practical  argument  against  the  assumption  that 
it  is  universally  the  case  were  wanted,  none 
better  could  be  given  than  both  the  playing 
and  the  compositions  of  Mr.  Hollins,  both  of 
which  are  eloquent  and  vividly  full  of  vigour 
and  feeling.  An  excellent  article  on  him  ap- 
peared  in  the  Musical  Times  for  October  1901, 
from  which  much  of  the  above  information  is 
taken.  M. 
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HOLMES,  Alfred,  born  in  Loudon,  Nov.  9, 
1837,  sou  of  Thomas  Holmes  of  Liucolu,  a self- 
taught  man,  was  at  the  age  of  seven  initiated 
by  his  father  in  the  practice  of  violin  playing. 
With  no  other  instruction  than  that  of  his 
parent  and  S|»ohr’s  ‘Violin  School,’  he  soon 
became  distinguished,  and  especially  noted  for 
the  performance  of  duets  with  his  younger 
brother,  Henry.  At  a later  period  their  father 
made  them  study  the  classic  French  school  of 
Rode,  Baillot,  and  Kreutzer.  When  about  ten 
years  of  age  Alfred  became  principal  soprano 
boy  at  the  Oratory,  then  newly  established  in 
King  William  Street,  Strand,  in  the  building 
theretofore  the  Lowther  Rooms,  afterwards 
Toole’s  Theatre.  On  July  13,  1847,  the  two 
brothers  made  their  first  ap|*carance  in  public 
at  the  Haymarket  Theatre  at  the  benefit  of 
F.  Webster,  and  played  Auber's  overture  to 
1 Masaniello,’  arranged  as  a violin  duet.  They 
were  heard  by  Spohr  about  1852,  but  did  not 
again  appear  in  public  until  1853,  in  the  summer 
of  which  year  they  played  at  a concert  at  the 
Beethoven  Rooms,  assisted  by  W.  H.  Webb, 
Piatti,  and  Lindsay  Sloper.  In  1855  they 
made  their  first  visit  to  the  continent  and  went 
to  Brussels,  where  they  remained  for  several 
months  performing  with  great  success.  In  1 856 
they  visited  Wiesbaden,  Frankfort,  Darmstadt, 
Leipzig,  Mayence,  and  Cased  [where  Spohr  paid 
them  the  compliment  of  dedicating  liis  three 
grand  duos  to  them].  In  1857  they  went  to 
Vienna ; after  that  to  Sweden,  where  they 
remained  for  two  years,  and  then  to  Copenhagen 
in  1860  and  Amsterdam  in  1861,  meeting  every- 
where with  great  success.  In  1864  Alfred 
Holmes  settled  in  Paris,  where  in  1866  ho 
established  a quartet  party.  In  1867  he  made 
a tour  in  Belgium,  Holland,  Germany,  and 
Russia.  At  St.  Petersburg  he  produced  his 
‘ Jeanne  d’Arc,’ symphony  with  solos  and  chorus, 
which  was  performed  for  the  first  time  in 
England  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  Feb.  27,  1875. 
Returning  to  Paris  he  gave  some  fragments  of  a 
symphony  called  ‘The  Youth  of  Shakes peare,’ 
at  one  of  the  Concerts  Populaires,  and  an  ojtera 
‘Inez  de  Castro,'  was  accepted,  though  never 
performed,  at  the  Grand  Opera.  He  afterwards 
produced  two  symphonies  entitled  ‘ Robin  Hood  ’ 
and  ‘The  Siege  of  Paris,'  and  com]>osed  two 
others  under  the  names  of  ' Charles  XII.’  and 
‘Romeo  and  Juliet’  His  overture  ‘The  Cid,* 
was  played  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  Feb.  21,  1874, 
and  another,  ‘The  Muses,’  after  the  composer’s 
death,  in  London.  He  died,  after  a short  ill- 
ness, at  Paris,  March  4,  1876. 

Henry  Holmes  born  in  London,  Nov.  7, 
1839,  was,  like  his  brother,  instructed  solely  by 
his  father.  In  his  boyhood  he  w as  alsoa  chorister 
at  the  Oratory.  After  quitting  his  brother  in 
Paris  in  1865  he  proceeded  to  Copenhagen  and 
thence  to  Stockholm,  where  he  remained  some 
time,  but  ultimately  returned  to  England  and 
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settled  in  London,  where  he  was  highly  esteemed 
as  a solo  violinist  and  quartet  player.  His 
principal  compositions  are  four  symphonies 
(No.  1,  in  A,  performed  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
Feb.  24,  1872),  a concert  overture,  two  quintets 
for  stringed  instruments,  a violin  concerto  (iu 
F,  Crystal  Palace,  Dec.  11,  1875),  many  violin 
solos,  two  sacred  cantatas  for  solo  voices,  chorus 
and  orchestra,  entitled  * Praise  ye  the  Lord,' 
and  ‘Christmas,'  and  numerous  songs.  [A 
symphony,  ‘ Boscastle,'  was  performed  at  one 
of  the  London  Symphony  Concerts  in  the  spring 
of  1887.  For  some  years  from  1868  he  gave 
chamlier  concerts  under  the  title  of  Musical 
Evenings  ; he  held  the  post  of  professor  of  the 
violin  at  the  Royal  College  of  Music  from  its 
foundation  until  his  enforced  resignation  in 
1894,  since  which  time  he  lias  not  appeared  in 
public  in  England.  ] w.  ii.  h. 

HOLMts(proi»erly  Holmes),  Augusta  Mary 
Anne,  born  in  Paris,  Dec.  16,  1847,  of  Irish 
parents,  and  naturalised  in  France  in  1879,  was, 
in  fact,  a composer  of  French  music,  for,  being  a 
member  of  the  advanced  school  of  Franck,  she 
only  wrote  music  to  French  words.  Her  parents 
were  strongly  opposed  to  her  musical  propensities, 
and  she  began  her  career  as  a prodigy,  playing 
the  piano  at  concerts  and  in  drawing-rooms,  and 
singing  airs  of  her  own  composition  signed  with 
the  nom  dr,  plume  of  Hermann  Zenta.  She 
studied  harmony  and  counterpoint  with  H. 
Lambert,  organist  of  the  cathedral  at  Versailles, 
where  she  was  then  living,  and  received  excellent 
advice  as  to  instrumentation  from  Klose,  band- 
master of  the  Artillerie  de  la  Garde  Imperials, 
and  professor  of  the  clarinet  in  the  Conservatoire. 
In  reality,  however,  Mile.  Holnu»,  whose  char- 
acter was  one  of  great  independence,  worked 
alone  both  at  her  musical  and  literary  studies, 
for  between  the  time  of  her  debut  and  her 
intimacy  with  M.  Catulle  Mendes  she  always 
wrote  her  own  librettos  ; but  in  1875  she  l*ecamo 
aware  of  the  necessity  for  more  serious  studies 
under  a master,  and  enrolled  herself  as  a pupil 
of  Cesar  Franck.  With  tho  exception  of  an 
opera,  4 Hero  et  Leandre,’  submitted  to  tho 
directors  of  the  Opera  Populaire,  and  of  tho 
Psalm  * In  exitu,’  performed  by  the  Society 
Philharmonique  in  1873,  her  compositions  nearly 
all  date  from  this  tirno.  After  two  years  of 
sorious  study  under  Francks  direction,  she  pro- 
duced at  the  Concerts  du  Chatelet  (Jan.  14, 
1877)  an  Andante  Pastorale  from  a symphony 
on  tho  subject  of  Orlando  Furioao.  and  in  the 
following  year  she  gained  a second  place  after 
Dubois  and  Godard  (bracketed  together)  at  tho 
musical  competition  instituted  by  tho  city  of 
Paris.  Her  prize  composition,  a symphony  en- 
titled * Lut&ce,'  was  afterwards  played  at  the 
concerts  at  Angers  (Nov.  30,  1884).  In  1880 
Mile.  Holmes  again  entered  the  second  compe- 
tition ojiened  by  the  city  of  Paris,  and  though 
she  only  gained  an  honourable  mention  she  was 


j fortunate  enough  to  attract  the  attention  of 
, Paadeloup,  who  performed  the  entire  score  of  her 
i work,  4 Lea  Argon au tea,  ’ at  the  Concerts  Popu- 
J laires  (April  24,  1881),  and  this  unexpected  test 
I proved  to  be  entirely  to  her  credit,  and  to  the 
[ discomfiture  of  Duvemoy,  whose  4 Tempete  ’ had 
been  preferred  to  Mile.  Holmes's  work  by  eleven 
judges  against  nine.  On  March  2,  1882,  Mile. 
Holmes  produced  at  the  Concerts  Popnlairea  a 
Pocme  Symphonique  entitled 4 irlande' ; another 
symphony,  4 Pologne,’  after  its  production  at 
Angers,  was  played  at  the  same  concerts  on  Dec. 
9,  1883  ; and  a symphonic  ode  for  chorus  and 
orchestra  with  recitative,  entitled  4 Ludus  pro 
patria,’  was  given  on  March  4,  1888,  at  the 
Concerts  of  the  Conservatoire.  The  above,  with 
a collection  of  songs  called  * Les  Sept  lvresses,’ 
are  the  works  by  which  Mile.  Holmes's  rigorous 
and  far  from  effeminate  talent  may  be  judged. 
We  see  the  influence  of  Wagner,  but  only  in  the 
general  conception  ; wc  do  not  light  upon  whole 
bars  and  passages  copied  literally  from  him,  such 
as  are  found  in  the  case  of  some  composers. 
Certain  |>ortions  of  Mile.  Holmes's  work,  as  the 
opening  of  4 Irlande  ’ (1885),  her  most  complete 
work,  and  the  third  part  of  4 Les  Argonautes,’ 
although  they  contain  serious  faults  in  prosody 
and  in  the  union  between  the  words  and  the 
music,  are  nevertheless  creations  of  great  worth, 
evincing  by  turns  a charming  tenderness,  ardent 
passion,  and  masculine  spirit.  It  is  true  that  the 
author  did  not  always  measure  her  effects  ; she 
gave  rather  too  much  prominence  to  the  brass 
instruments,  and  iu  seeking  for  otginality  and 
grandeur  she  was  sometimes  affected  and  pom- 
pous ; but  this  exuberance  was  at  least  a sign  of 
an  artistic  temi»craiiicnt,  and  of  a comiwser  who 
had  something  to  say  and  tried  to  give  it  a fitting 
expression.  This  virtue,  rare  enough  amongst 
men,  is  exceptional  in  women,  and  is  therefore 
worthy  of  the  highest  praise.  [An  4 Ode  triom- 
phale,’  for  solos,  choir,  and  orchestra,  was 
played  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1889  ; a 
‘Hymne  & la  Paix,’  for  the  same,  at  Florence  in 
May  1890,  at  the  fetes  in  honour  of  Dante  ; and 
4 Au  pays  bleu,'  a symphonic  suite,  was  played 
in  1891.  Her  four-act  opera,  4 La  Montague 
noire  ’ was  produced  at  the  Grand  Opera  in  Paris, 
Feb.  8,  1895,  and  had  a considerable  success. 
Two  more  operas,  1 Astarte,’  and  ‘Lancelot  du 
Lac,’  remain  in  MS.  She  died  in  Paris,  Jan. 
28,  1903.  On  July  13,  1904,  a monument  to 
her  memory  was  unveiled  in  the  St.  Louis 
Cemetery,  Versailles,  o.  f.]  a.  j. 

HOLMES,  Edward,  born  in  1797,  school- 
fellow and  friend  of  Keats,  was  educated  for 
the  musical  profession  under  V.  Novcllo,  and 
became  a teacher  of  the  pianoforte.  He  was 
engaged  as  musical  critic  of  the  Atlas  news- 
paper.  In  1827,  he  made  a tour  in  Germany, 
and  wrote  a volume  entitled,  A Ramble  among 
the  Musicians  of  Germany,  etc.  1828.  It 
reached  a third  edition.  In  1845  he  published 
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The  Lift  of  Mozart,  including  his  Correspondence , 
in  an  8vo  volume,  which  justly  attracted  great 
attention.  This  book,  which  was  the  result  of 
a second  visit  to  Germany,  and  bears  traces  of 
great  and  conscientious  labour,  as  well  as  of 
talent  and  judgment  of  no  common  order,  was 
characterised  by  Otto  Jahn  as  the  most  useful, 
complete,  and  trustworthy  biography  then  in 
existence  (Jalin’s  Mozart,  2nd  ed.  Vorwort.  p. 
xv),  Jalin’s  own  Life  of  the  master  contains 
a mass  of  materials  which  no  one  but  a German 
residing  on  tho  spot  could  have  collected,  but 
Holmes’s  has  greatly  the  advantage  of  it  in  com- 
pression and  readableness,  and  a new  edition 
was  prepared  by  Professor  Prout  (Novel lo  & Co., 
1878).  In  addition  to  this,  his  great  work. 
Holmes  wrote  a life  of  Purcell  for  the  second 
issue  of  Novello’s  edition  of  his  Sacred  Music, 
an  Analytical  and  Thematic  Index,  of  Mozart's 
PF.  works , often  reprinted  by  the  same  firm, 
analyses  of  several  of  Mozart’s  Masses,  which 
were  published  in  tho  Musical  Times , with  many 
other  papers  on  musical  subjects.  He  married 
the  grand -daughter  of  S.  Webbe,  and  died  in 
America,  August  28,  1859.  (See  Mus . Times , 
Oct.  1,  1859.)  w.  n.  H. 

HOLMES,  Geo  roe,  organist  to  the  Bishop  of 
Durham,  was  appointed  organist  of  Lincoln 
Cathedral  on  the  death  of  Thomas  Allinson  in 
1704.  He  composed  several  anthems,  two  of 
which — ‘Arise,  shine,  O daughter  of  Zion/ 
composed  on  the  Union  with  Scotland,  1706, 
and  ‘I  will  love  Thee,  O Lord,’ — are  to  be 
found  in  tho Tud way  Collection  (Harl.  MS.  7341), 
and  others  are  in  the  choir  books  of  Lincoln. 
£His  setting  of  the  Burial  Sentences  is  still  sung 
in  Lincoln  Cathedral.]  Holmes  composed  an 
Ode  for  St.  Cecilia’s  Day,  but  for  what  particular  i 
year  is  not  stated  ; its  contents,  however,  show 
it  to  have  been  written  between  1703  and  1713. 
He  died  in  1721.  Some  catches  by  a George 
Holmes  are  contained  in  Hilton’s  * Catch  that 
Catch  can,’  1652;  their  composer  may  pos- 
sibly have  been  tho  father  of  the  organist  of 
Lincoln.  w.  h.  h. 

HOLMES,  John,  organist  of  Winchester 
Cathedral  in  tho  latter  |>art  of  the  16th  century, 
and  organist  of  Salisbury  Cathedral  from  1602 
to  1610,  contributed  to  ‘The  Triumphes  of 
Oriana,'  1601,  the  madrigal  for  five  voices, 
‘Thus  Bonny  Boots  the  birthday  celebrated.’ 
Some  church  music  of  his  conqKwition  is  extant 
in  MS.  He  was  master  to  Adrian  Batten  and 
Edward  Lowe.  His  son  Thomas  was  sw'orn  a 
gentleman  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  Sept.  17,  1633. 
Some  catches  by  him  are  contained  in  Hilton’s 
‘Catch  that  Catch  can,’  1652.  He  died  at 
Salisbury,  March  25,  1638.  w.  h.  h. 

HOLM  ES,  William  Hex  ry,  son  of  a musician, 
born  at  Sudbury,  Derbyshire,  Jan.  8,  1812, 
entered  tho  Royal  Academy  of  Music  at  its 
opening  in  1822,  and  gained  two  of  the  first 
medals  granted  there  for  composition  and  the 


piano.  In  1826  he  became  Sub-professor  and 
subsequently  Professor  of  the  Piano.  As  a 
teacher  he  was  remarkably  successful,  having 
trained  some  of  the  most  eminent  of  English 
musicians ; among  them  Steradalo  Bennett,  the 
two  Macfurrens,  J.  W.  Davison,  and  others. 
His  knowledge  of  PF.  music  was  very  great, 
and  as  a virtuoso  he  long  enjoyed  a high  reputa- 
tion. His  first  apjjearance  at  the  Philharmonic 
was  in  Mendelssohn’s  Introduction  and  Rondo, 
March  24,  1851  ; and  as  late  as  1876  he  per- 
formed at  the  Alexandra  Palace  a concerto  of 
his  own,  in  A major,  written  for  the  Jubilee  of 
the  R.A.M.  His  compositions  are  numerous 
and  of  all  classes — symphonies,  concertos, 
sonatas,  songs,  and  an  opera  — still  in  MS. 
Like  his  friend  Cipriani  Potter  he  was  always 
ready  to  welcome  new  composers  and  new'  music, 
in  proof  of  which  we  may  name  the  fact  that  it 
was  at  ita  instigation  and  under  his  care  that 
Brahms’s  first  PF.  Concerto  was  first  played 
in  England  by  Miss  Baglehole,  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  March  9,  1872.  He  died  in  London, 
April  23,  1885.  o. 

HOLSTEIN,  Franz  vox,  the  son  of  an  officer 
of  high  position,  bora  at  Brunswick,  Feb.  16, 
1826.  He  was  himself  obliged  to  adopt  the 
military  profession,  but  eagerly  embraced  every 
opportunity.of  improving  his  musical  knowledge. 
He  studied  with  such  success  under  Griepenkcrl 
that  in  1845,  while  he  was  working  for  an  ex- 
amination, he  found  time  to  finish  an  opera  in 
two  acts,  * Zwei  Niichte  in  Venedig/  which  was 
privately  performed.  He  w’ent  through  the 
Schleswig-Holstein  campaign,  and  ou  his  return 
to  Brunswick  sot  to  work  upon  an  opera  on  the 
subject  of  ‘ Waverley.’  This  more  ambitious 
work  in  five  acts  was  finished  in  1852,  and  was 
show'n  to  Hauptmann,  who  was  so  pleased  with 
it  that  he  persuaded  Holstein  to  leave  the  army 
and  devote  himself  to  art.  From  1853  to  1856 
therefore,  with  a considerable  interval  occasioned 
by  ill-health,  he  studied  at  Leipzig,  and  produced 
several  very  promising  works,  among  them  a 
concert  overture,  4 Lorcley. ’ He  went  to  Rome  in 
tho  winter  of  1 856-57,  and  continued  his  studies 
there,  and  subsequently  at  Berlin  and  Paris. 
In  1869  a new'  oj>era,  4 Die  Haidcschacht,’  was 
produced  with  success  at  Dresden,  and  was  heard 
on  all  the  princijtal  stages  of  Germany.  A comic 
opera,  ‘ Die  Erbc  von  Morley/  was  produced  in 
1872  at  Leipzig,  and  in  1876  yet  another,  4 Die 
Hochlander,’  w*as  given  at  Mannheim.  In  the 
night  of  May  21-22,  1878,  the  composer  died  at 
Leipzig.  Besides  the  dramatic  works  we  have 
mentioned,  the  following  are  important : a post- 
humous overture,  4 Frau  Aventiure/  a solo 
from  Schiller's  ‘Braut  von  Messina/  ‘Beatrice/ 
a scena  for  soprano  with  orchestra,  and  many 
songs  and  instrumental  comfiositions.  m. 

HOLYOKE,  Samuel,  A.M.  An  American 
teacher  and  composer  of  both  vocal  and  instru- 
mental music,  born  at  Box  ford,  Mass.,  1771. 
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Ho  published  Harman  hi  Americana  (printed  in 
type  at  Boston,  1791) — a collection  of  hymn- 
tunes  and  other  pieces.  Also  The  Instrumental 
Assistant  (volt  i.  1806,  vol.  ii.  1807,  Exeter, 
N.  H. ).  Also  The  Colu  mbiun  Repository  of  Sacred 
Harmony  (Exeter,  N.H.,  1809),  a very  volu- 
minous work.  Also,  with  Oliver  Holden,  The 
Massachusetts  Compiler,  He  died  at  Concord, 
N.H.,  in  the  spring  of  1816,  much  regretted 
and  esteemed.  u. 

HOLZ,  Karl,  Austrian  official,  able  violinist, 
and  devoted  lover  of  music,  born  at  Vienna, 
1798.  In  1824  he  became  one  of  Sehupi*aiuigh's 
quartet  party,  and  an  active  member  of  the 
direction  of  Gebauer's  ‘ Spirituel  Concerte,’ in 
which  he  led  the  Hrst  violins.  A jovial,  pleasant 
fellow,  devoted  heart  and  soul  to  Beethoven, 
who  dubl>ed  him  ' Maliagoni-Holz,' 1 and  often 
invited  him  to  dinner,  where  he  took  more  than 
his  share  of  his  entertainer’s  wine — *a  hard 
drinker,  between  oui“selves,’  says  Beethoven.2 
Possibly  drink  was  not  his  only  failing,  if  we 
may  so  interpret  the  ‘ Monsieur  terrible  amou- 
reux’  of  another  letter  of  Beethoven’s.3 

In  1826  Beethoven  informed  him  by  letter4 
that  he  had  chosen  him  for  his  biographer,  in 
the  confidence  that  whatever  information  might 
be  given  him  for  that  purpose  would  be  ac- 
curately communicated  to  the  world.  According 
to  Schindler,  Beethoven  afterwards  repented  of 
this  arrangement.  In  1843  Holz  made  over  his 
rights  to  Gassner  of  Carlsruhe,  but  nothing  has 
been  done.  Holz  died  at  Vienna,  Nov.  9,  1858. 

One  of  the  last  times  that  Beethoven's  pen 
touched  the  paper  before  he  took  to  his  deathbed 
was  to  add  his  signature  and  a line  of  music  (in 
a strange  scale)  to  a note  of  his  dictation  to  Holz, 
‘Deo.  1826’  (Nohji,  Letters,  385): — 


Wfr  Ir-rm  tilt  eamt . Vur  Jtrfer  (r  - rot  £twkr*t. 

Wji#  huum  I hr  Fieoud  Bcrthurei.. 


C.  F.  1*. 

HOLZ  BAUER,  Igkaz,  composer,  born  at 
Vienna  in  1711.  He  was  a chorister  in  St. 
Stephen’s  Church,  and  was  destined  for  the  law, 
but  devoted  all  his  spare  time  to  music,  and  by 
study  of  Fux’s  G nidus  made  himself  a good 
contrapuntist.  On  Fux's  advice  ho  went  to 
Italy,  running  away  from  the  Prince  of  Tour  and 
Taxis  to  whom  he  was  secretary  at  Layl»och  ; but 
a fover,  caught  at  Venice,  obliged  him  to  return. 
He  next  became  capcllmcister  to  Count  Rottal 
in  Moravia,  and  while  there  married.  Return- 
ing to  Vienna  in  1745,  the  court-theatre  en- 
gaged him  as  director  of  music1,  and  his  wife 
as  singer.  In  1747  they  started  on  a tour  in 
Italy,  and  in  1751  he  became  first  cajxdlmeister 
to  the  Duke  of  Wurtomberg  at  Stuttgart.  In 
1753  his  pastoral  opera  *11  Figlio  delle  Selve* 
(Schwetzingen)  procured  him  the  api>ointment 

1 Wl«  of  Anpu.t  29.  1W4.  * Au*u»t  11.  1S25. 

8 Kohl.  No.  »<U.  • Auftut  ». 


of  capellmeister  to  the  Elector  Palatine  at  Manu- 
heim.  It  was  during  his  time  that  the  Mannheim 
orchestra  attained  that  excellence  of  jierformanca 
which  inode  it  so  famous,  though  it  is  difficult 
to  say  how  much  of  this  was  due  to  Holzbauer 
and  how  much  to  Cauuabich  the  leader.  In  1 757 
he  produced  ‘ Nitteti’  at  Turin  with  great  suc- 
cess, and  in  the  following  year  his  best  work, 

* Alessandro  nell’  Indie  ’ was  well  received  at 

Milan.  In  1776  he  composed  his  only  German 
opera,  ‘Gunther  von  Schwarzburg  ’ (Mannheim), 
which  was  brilliantly  successful.  When  the 
orchestra  was  transferred  to  Munich,  Holzbauer 
remained  at  Maunheim  ; he  was  entirely  deaf 
for  some  years  before  his  death,  which  took 
place  at  Maunheim,  April  7,  1783.  He  com- 
posed other  operas  besides  those  mentioned,  and 
church  and  instrumental  music  (see  Quel/en- 
Lcxikon  for  list),  all  now  forgotten,  though  not 
without  value  in  their  day,  as  we  may  judge 
from  the  testimony  of  Mozart,  no  lenient  critic : 
‘ I heard  to-day  a mass  of  Holzbauer ’a,  which 
is  still  good  although  twenty-six  years  old.  Ho 
writes  very  well,  in  a good  church  style  ; the 
vocal  and  instrumental  i»arts  go  well  together, 
and  his  fugues  are  good.’  (Letter,  Nov.  4,  1777.) 
And  again — ‘ Holzbauer’s  music  ’ (in  ‘Giintlier ') 
‘ is  very  beautiful — too  good  for  the  libretto.  It 
is  wonderful  that  so  old  a man  has  so  much 
spirit,  for  you  can’t  imagine  how  much  firc 
there  is  in  the  music. ' (Nov.  14-16,  1777.)  Ho 
evidently  behaved  well  to  Mozart,  without  any 
of  the  jealousy  which  he  too  often  generated. 
[The  score  of  ‘Giinther  von  Schxvarzburg  ’ is 
printed  in  the  I/enknuilcr  ileutscher  Tonkunxt, 
vols.  viiL  and  ix.,  and  a thematic  list  of  sixty-five 
symphonies  is  given  in  Dtnkmdler , etc.  Bayern, 
Jhrg.  iii.  vol.  i.]  m.  c.  c. 

H0LZBLA5INSTRUMENTE  (Germ.)  The 

* wood- wind  ’ dejwrtment  of  the  orchestra,  i.e. 
the  family  of  instruments  of  which  the  typical 
specimens  in  their  resjiective  classes  are  the  flute, 
oboe,  clarinet,  and  bassoon. 

HOME,  SWEET  HOME.  The  words  of  this 
favourite  English  song  were  written  by  an 
American,  John  Howaitl  Payne,  and  the  music 
is  the  composition  of  Sir  Henry  R,  Bishop. 
About  1820  there  was  published  by  subscription 
through  Messrs.  Goulding  A Co.  a folio  work  — 
Melodies  of  Marions  Nations  with  Symphonies 
and  A ccompnni merits  by  Henry  R.  Bishop,  the 
Wortls  by  Thomas  Bayly , Esq. , Author  of  Rowjh 
Sketehes  of  Bath.  This  work,  which  afterwards 
ran  through  one  or  two  }>eriodical  volumes, 
appears  to  have  been  a rival  to  Thomas  Moore's 
National  Airs  published  by  Power  from  1818 
to  1828.  The  airs  in  both  these  works  includo 
Spanish,  Portuguese,  Turkish,  etc.  and  it  is  very 
doubtful  os  to  how  far  these  were  genuine.  At 
the  end  of  Melodies  of  J’arious  Nations  is  a set 
of  verses  by  T.  Haynes  Bayly  commencing : — 

To  the  horn?  of  my  childhood  in  sorrow  I came. 

And  I fondly  expected  lo  find  it  the  same,  etc. 
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The  air  is  marked  * Sicilian,'  and  is  as  follows: 
To  the  Home  of  My  Ch  ildhood. 


It  will  be  noticed  that  this  is  * Home,  Sweet 
Home’  without  the  characteristic  refrain,  and 
having  some  slight  difference  in  melody.  No 
notice  appears  to  have  been  taken  of  the  song 
And  air  in  this  form,  and  it  was  never  repub- 
lished. 

When  Bishop  was  writing  the  music  for  his 
ojK*ra  4 Clari,  or  The  Maid  of  Milan,’  produced  in 
May  1 823,  he  took  the  snp]>osed  Sicilian  melody, 
and  adapted  it  to  the  two  verses  ]»araphrased 
by  .John  Howard  Payne  from  T.  H.  Bayly’s 
earlier  song. 

In  the  theatre  the  lyric  was  sung  by  Miss 
Maria  Tree,  and  it  at  once  leaped  into  an  extra- 
ordinary popularity.  It  was  included  as  one 
of  the  items  of  the  Birmingham  Festival  of 
that  year,  and  was  sung  by  Miss  Kate  Stephens 
in  the  second  evening  concert  (Sept  25)  of  the 
York  Festival  of  1823.  * Home,  Sweet  Home* 

now  liecame  a valuable  copyright,  and  Colliding 
issued  it  as  * composed  ’ by  Bishop,  who  after- 
wards confessed  to  William  Chappell  and  to 
others  that  he  was  the  real  author  of  the  melody. 
Whatever  may  be  its  merits  or  demerits  it  lias 
become  the  great  4 Home  ’ song  of  the  English- 
a] waking  people.  K.  K. 

HOMIL1US,  Gottfuied  August,  born  Feb. 
2,  1714,  at  Rosenthal  in  Saxony.  Beyond  the 
facts  that  lie  was  a pupil  of  J.  8.  Bach,  ami 
master  of  Adam  Hiller,  little  is  known  of  hU 
life  or  circumstances.  [He  matriculated  at  the 
university  of  Leipzig  in  1735];  in  1742  he 
became  organist  of  the  Frauenkirchc  in  Dresden, 
and  in  1755  director  of  the  music  in  the  three 
princijial  churches  there,  and  Cantor  of  the 
Kreuzschule,  the  choir  of  which  he  brought  to  a 
high  pitch  of  perfection.  He  led  a simple,  modest 
life,  entirely  occupied  with  his  duties,  ami  died 
June  2,  1785.  He  enjoyed  a considerable  repu- 
tation among  his  couteinjtoraries  as  au  organist, 
esjwcially  for  his  skill  in  registration.  He  was 
an  industrious  composer,  and  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  18th  century  his  larger  church  works 
were  ranked  very  high.  Although  we  cannot 


now  endorse  that  verdict,  we  must  still  allow 
lioniilius  to  have  been  no  unworthy  pupil  of 
J.  S.  Bach’s.  His  numerous  sacred  compositions 
are  characterised  by  a peculiarly  happy  vein  of 
melody,  and,  in  accordance  with  the  taste  of  the 
day,  an  avoidance  of  polyphonic  treatment  of 
the  parts.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  difficult  to 
compare  his  music  with  more  modem  homo* 
phonic  coni] tositions.  His  treatment  of  his 

themes — as  is  the  case  throughout  this  ]>eriod 
in  which  Bach's  influence  was  paramount — is 
always  interesting,  and  sometimes  masterly. 
His  most  important  works  are  his  motets,  model 
coiujtositions  of  the  kind.  Little  of  his  music 
has  beeu  printed,  but  he  was  very  liberal  in 
allowing  copies  of  bis  works  to  be  taken.  Of 
his  thirty-two  motets  some  excellent  examples 
are  to  be  found  in  Ids  pupil  J.  A.  Hiller’s  4 Tier* 
stiminigeMotctten,  ’ in  Sander’s  ‘HeiligeCaecilia’ 
(Berlin,  1818-19),  Weeber's  4 Kirohliche  Chorge- 
sange  ’ (Stuttgart,  1857),  and  Trautwein's  4 Aus- 
wahl.’  S]iecimens  of  his  organ  works  are  to  be 
found  in  Kbrner’s  Oryelvirtuos.  A Pater  noster 
for  four  voices,  fully  bearing  out  the  description 
of  his  style  just  given,  is  printed  ill  Hullah’s 
4 Vocal  Scores.’  His  published  works  include, 
a 4 Passions-Cantate  ' (1775) ; a Christmas  ora- 
torio, 4 Die  Freude  der  Hirten  liber  die  Geburt 
Jesu’(1777);  ‘Sechs  Deutsche  Alien  fiirFreundc 
emsthafter  Gesange  ’(17  86)  and  a 4 Weihnachts* 
motette.*  Those  still  in  MS.  are  much  more 
numerous,  and  comprise  a course  of  church 
music  for  Sundays  and  festivals ; several  Passions, 
including  one  according  to  St.  Mark,  perhaps 
his  best  work  ; a Choralbueh  containing  167 
chorales  ; and  Anally  organ  music,  consisting  of 
fugues,  chorales  with  variations,  and  trios.  [See 
the  article  on  him  by  Spitta  in  the  Allgem. 
dmtsche  Biographic , and  the  Vicrleljahrsschrift 
J'Ur  Musikvriss.,  vol.  10,  No.  3,  p.  346,  where  an 
extensive  list  of  his  works  is  to  be  found.]  a.  M. 

HOMOPHONY  (6po<t>un'6s),  voices  or  instill- 
ments sounding  alike— unison.  The  term  is 
sometimes  applied  to  music  written  in  what 
is  called  the  Monodic  style.  [Sec  Mokodia.] 
But  it  is  now  ordinarily  employed  for  music  in 
plain  harmony,  the  parts  all  sounding  together, 
as  opposed  to  the  Polyphonic  treatment,  in  w hich 
the  several  voices  or  parts  move  independently 
of  each  other  or  in  imitation.  Thus  in  4 Elijah,’ 
4 Cast  thy  burden  ’ would  in  this  laxer  sense 
be  called  homophonie,  while  4 He  that  shall 
endure  to  the  end’  is  polyphonic  after  the 
sixth  bar.  [Polyphony.]  g. 

HOOK,  James,  born  at  Norwich,  June  3, 
1746,  studied  music  under  Garland,  organist  of 
the  cathedral.  When  a very  young  man  he  came 
to  London  and  composed  some  songs  which  were 
sung  at  Richmond  and  Ranelagh,  and  which  he 
published  os  his  op.  1.  In  1 769  he  was  engaged 
at  Marylebone  Gardens  as  organist  and  com- 
IK>ser,  and  continued  there  until  1773.  In  1774 
lie  was  engaged  at  Yauxliall  Gardens  in  the  same 
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ca^tocities,  and  continued  there  until  1820.  He 
was  for  long  organist  of  St.  John's,  Horsleydown. 
During  his  engagements  at  Marylebonc  and  Vaux- 
hall  he  is  said  to  have  composed  upwards  of 
2000  songs,  cantatas,  catches,  etc.  He  gained 
prize  medals  at  the  Catch  Club  in  1772,  for 
his  catch,  ‘One  morning  Dame  Turner,'  anti 
in  1780  for  ‘Come,  kiss  me,  dear  Dolly.’  In 
1776  Hook  brought  out  ‘The  Ascension,’  an 
oratorio.  He  comjtosed  tho  music  for  the  fol- 
lowing dramatic  pieces: — ‘Dido,’  1771  ; ‘The 
Divorce,’  composed  in  1771  for  Marylebone,  but 
not  produced  until  1781  at  Drury  Lane  ; ‘Trick 
upon  Trick,’  ‘II  Dilettante,’  4 Country  Court- 
ship,’ and  ‘Cupid’s  Revenge,’  1772  ; ‘Apollo 
and  Daphne,’  1773;  * The  Fair  Peruvian,’  1776  ; 

* The  Lady  of  the  Manor,’  1778;  * William  and 
Nancy,’  1779;  ‘Too  civil  by  half,’  1783  ; 

* The  Double  Disguise,’  1784  ; 4 The  Triumph  of 
Beauty,'  1786 ; ‘Jack  of  Newbury,’  1795  ; ‘Dia- 
mond cut  Diamond,’  1797  ; ‘Wilmorc  Castle,’ 
1800  ; ' The  Soldier’s  Return,*  1805  ; ‘Tekeli,’ 
‘ The  Invisible  Girl,’  and  * Catch  him  who  can,’ 
1806  ; * Music  Mad,’  and  ‘The  Fortress,’  1807  ; 
‘The  Siege  of  St.  Quintin,’  1808  ; * Killing  no 
Murder,’  and  ‘ Safe  and  Sound,’  1809.  Besides 
these  he  composed  a number  of  odes,  such  as 
that  on  the  return  of  peace,  1783,  and  music 
for  the  following,  the  dates  of  production  of 
which  are  uncertain:  ‘The  Wedding,’  ‘Love 
and  Virtue,’  ‘The  Cryer  of  Vauxhall,’  ‘The 
Pledge,*  ‘Coralie,’  ‘Blanche  and  Edgar, ’ and 
‘The  Country  Wake.’  Many  of  his  songs  were 
published  in  collections,  as  ‘ The  Feast  of  Ana- 
creon,’ ‘Hours  of  Love,' etc.,  but  the  greater 
number  wore  issued  singly.  Hook  composed 
several  concertos  lor  the  organ  or  harpsichord, 
and  sonatas  for  the  pianoforte,  and  was  author 
of  Ouida  tli  Aftuica,  a book  of  instruction  for 
the  pianoforte.  Several  of  his  glees,  catches,  and 
roundsare  printed  in  Warren’s  Collections.  Hook 
died  at  Boulogne  in  1827.  Several  members  of 
his  family  were  eminent  in  literature.  His  first 
wife,  Miss  Madden  (died  Oct.  19,  1795),  was 
authoress  of  4 The  Double  Disguise.'  His  son, 
James  Hook,  I).D.,  Dean  of  Worcester  (born 
1772,  died  1828),  was  author  of  the  words  of 
‘Jack  of  Newbury,’  * Diamond  cut  Diamond,’  etc. 
His  younger  son  Theodore  Edward  (born  1788, 
died  1841),  was  the  well-known  humorist ; and 
his  grandson,  Walter  Farquhar  Hook,  D.D., 
Dean  of  Chichester  (born  1798,  died  1875),  sou 
of  James,  was  the  famous  divine.  w.  h.  h. 

HOOPER,  Edmond,  bom  at  Halbcrton, 
Devon,  probably  alnuit  1553,  is  said  to  have 
been  a chorister  in  Exeter  Cathedral ; he  be- 
came connected  with  the  choir  of  Westminster 
Abbey  about  1582,  and  on  Dec.  3,  1588,  was 
appointed  Master  of  the  Children.  He  was  one 
of  the  ten  composers  who  harmonised  the  tunes 
for  * The  Whole  Booke  of  Psalms,’  published  by 
Este  in  1592.  On  March  1,  1603-4,  he  was 
sworn  a Gentleman  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  and  on 


May  9,  1606,  was  appointed  organist  of  West- 
minster Abbey.  Three  anthems  by  him  are 
printed  in  Barnard’s  collection,  and  six  others, 
and  a set  of  Preces,  Psalms  and  Responses  are 
contained  in  Barnard’s  MS.  collections  in  the 
library  of  the  Royal  College  of  Music,  and  two 
anthems  in  the  Tudway  Collection  (Harl.  MSS. 
7337  and  7340).  He  contributed  two  pieces 
to  Leighton's  ‘ Teares  or  Lamentations,’  1614. 
He  died  July  14,  1621,  and  was  buried  July 
16,  in  the  cloisters  of  Westminster. 

His  eldest  son  James,  a lay  vicar  of  West- 
minster, died  Deo.  1651.  \v.  h.  h. 

HOPKINS,  Edwaud  John,  born  in  West- 
minster. June  30,  1818,  became  in  1826  a 
chorister  of  the  Chapel  Royal  under  William 
Hawes.  On  quitting  the  choir  in  1833  he 
studied  under  Thomas  Forbes  Walniisley.  In 
1834  he  was  chosen  organist  of  Mitcham  Church, 
in  1838  organist  of  St.  Peter’s,  Islington,  and 
in  1841  of  St.  Luke’s,  Berwick  Street.  In 
1843  ho  was  appointed  organist  of  the  Temple 
Church,  the  musical  sendee  of  which  under 
his  care  acquired  great  reputation.  As  an 
acconqianist  he  was  quite  unrivalled.  Hopkins 
composed  many  church  services,  anthems, 
chants,  and  psalm  tunes.  His  anthems,  * Out 
of  the  deep,’  and  ‘God  is  gone  up,’  obtained 
the  Gresham  prize  medals  in  1838  ami  in  1840 
resj>ectively.  He  was  also  composer  of  ‘ May 
day’  (duet)  and  ‘Welcome’  (trio),  and  author 
of  The  Organ,  its  History  and  Construction, 
an  excellent  treatise  published  in  conjunction 
with  Dr.  Rimbault's  History  of  the  Organ  in 
1855  ; 2nd  edit.  1870  ; 3rd  edit.  1877.  He 
edited  Bennet's  ‘Madrigals,’  and  Weelkes’ 
‘First  Set  of  Madrigals’  for  the  Musical  Anti- 
quarian Society,  and  the  music  portion  of  ‘ The 
Temple  Church  Choral  Service.’  [He  received 
the  degree  of  Mus.D.  from  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  in  1882.  He  had  sung  at  the 
coronation  of  William  IV.  in  1831,  ami  he  lived 
to  join  the  choir  at  the  Diamond  Jubilee  of 
Queen  Victoria,  in  1897.  On  the  completion  of 
his  fifty  years’  service  as  orgauist  of  the  Temple, 
in  May  1893,  he  had  a presentation  from  the 
Benchers.  He  retired  in  1898,  and  died  in 
London,  Feb.  4,1 901.  He  was  buried  in  Hamp- 
stead Cemetery.] 

John  Hopkins,  his  younger  brother,  born 
in  Westminster  in  1822,  was  a chorister  of 
St.  Paul’s  from  Sept.  1831  to  Sept.  1838.  In 
August  1838  (before  quitting  the  choir)  he  was 
appointed  to  succeed  his  brother  as  organist  of 
Mitcham  Church.  He  afterwards  became  suc- 
cessively organist  of  St.  Stephen’s,  Islington. 
June  1839  ; St.  Benet's,  Paul’s  Wharf,  July 
1841  ; Trinity  Church,  Islington,  May  1843  ; 
St.  Mark’s,  Jersey,  Feb.  1845;  St.  Michael's. 
Chester  Square,  1846  ; and  Ejwom  Church,  Jan. 
1854.  In  May  1856  he  succeeded  his  cousin, 
John  Larkin  Hopkins,  as  organist  of  Rochester 
l Cathedral,  a post  which  he  held  till  his  death, 
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August  27,  1900.  John  Hopkins  composed  ser- 
vices, anthems.  chants,  hymn  tunes,  voluntaries, 
pianoforte  sketches,  songs,  and  |>art-8ongs,  a few 
of  which  have  been  published. 

His  cousin,  John  Larkin  Hopkins,  Mus.D., 
born  in  Westminster,  Nov.  25,  1819,  was  a 
chorister  of  Westminster  Abbey  under  James 
Turle.  In  1841  he  succeeded  Ralph  Banks  as 
organist  of  Rochester.  In  1842  he  graduated 
Mus.B.  at  Cambridge.  In  1856  he  removed 
to  Cambridge  on  being  appointed  organist  to 
Trinity  College  and  to  tho  University.  He  pro- 
ceeded Mus.1).  in  1867.  Hopkins  composed 
many  services  and  anthems,  and  published  a 
collection  of  his  anthems.  In  1847  he  edited, 
in  conjunction  with  Rev.  S.  8hephord,  a col- 
lection of  the  Words  of  Anthems  used  in 
Rochester  Cathedral.  He  died  at  Ventnor, 
April  25,  1873.  w.  h.  h. 

HOPKINSON.  Tho  greater  part  of  the 
pianoforte  making  of  this  country  has  centred 
in  London,  and  the  firm  of  J.  A J.  Ilopkinson — 
though  founded  and  at  first  carried  on  exclusively 
at  Leeds — cannot  now  bo  quoted  as  an  exception. 
John  Hopkinson  established  his  workshops  in 
Leeds  in  1835,  and  removed  them  to  London 
in  1846.  The  ware  rooms  were  at  first  in  Soho 
Square,  and  wore  in  1856  removed  to  Regent 
Street,  where  the  business  was  carried  on  until 
1882,  when  it  was  removed  to  95  New  Rond 
Street.  From  1892  to  1900  the  business  was 
carried  on  at  34  Margaret  Street,  Cavendish 
Square,  and  in  the  latter  year  it  was  moved 
back  to  the  present  address,  84  New  Bond  Street. 
Branch  show-rooms  at  Kilhurn  were  opened  in 
1900.  From  1886  to  1895  a music-publishing 
business  was  carried  on  in  addition  to  the  piauo- 
forte  trade.  Hopkinson  patented  a rej edition 
action  for  a grand  pianoforte  in  1850,  and  in 
1862  he  further  patented  a ‘harmonic  pedal,* 
producing  the  octave  harmonics  from  the  strings 
by  the  contact,  at  the  exact  half  of  the  vibrating 
length,  of  a very  slender  strip  of  felt  governed 
by  a special  pedal.  The  firm  gained  high  dis- 
tinction at  the  Exhibitions  of  1862  and  1878 
— at  tho  latter  the  Great  Gold  Medal.  A similar 
distinction  was  conferred  at  the  Music  and 
Inventions  Exhibitions  of  1885.  John  Hopkin- 
son retired  in  1869,  leaving  his  brother,  James 
Hopkinson,  the  first  place  in  the  business.  The 
latter’s  son,  John,  a director  of  the  company 
formed  in  1895,  is  the  only  member  of  the 
family  now  in  tho  firm.  A.  J.  H. 

HOPPER.  A name  applied  to  the  jack  or 
escajtement  lever  in  the  action  of  a pianoforte, 
or  to  the  esca{»ement  lever  with  its  backpiece, 
regulating  screw',  etc.  complete.  [See  Grass. 
norrEK.]  So  named  because  this  lever  hops  out 
of  the  notch  against  which  its  thrust  has  been 
directed  ; allowing  the  hammer  to  rebound,  and 
leaving  the  string  free  to  vibrate.  A.  J.  H. 

HORN  BAND  (Russian).  In  1751,  J.  A. 
M arose  h,  a horn  player  attached  to  the  Court  of 


the  Empress  Elizabeth  of  Russia,  conceived  the 
idea  of  forming  a band  exclusively  composed 
of  hunting  horns.  The  instruments  varied  in 
length  from  one  foot  to  seven  feet,  covered  a 
distance  of  four  octaves,  and  were  thirty-seven 
in  number.  Most  of  the  players  could  only 
produce  the  one  fundamental  tone,  but  a few  of 
the  smaller  horns  produced  two  notes.  Tho  diffi- 
culty of  playing  with  precision  by  such  a band 
as  this  must  have  been  enormous  ; but  neverthe- 
less tho  first  concert  at  Moscow  in  1755  was 
a huge  success.  Horn  hands  became  the  rage 
with  all  tho  great  nobles,  ami  they  frequently 
sold  the  Ixands — horns  and  players—  to  one 
another.  In  1817  one  of  these  bands  visited 
Germany,  and  informed  a Tt  Drum  at  Mann- 
heim. Another  hand  visited  France  and  England 
in  1833.  In  the  latter  case  there  were  twenty- 
two  performers  led  by  a clarinet.  Two  com- 
plete sets  of  these  Homs  made  of  hammered 
copper  were  exhibited  in  the  Vienna  Exhibition, 
1892.  Further  particulars  may  be  found  in 
Daly  ell’s  Musical  Memoirs  of  Scotland,  p.  170. 
See  also  Catalogue  du  Music  Instrumental 
du  Conservatoire  lloyal  de  Bruxelles,  tome  ii. 
liv.  v.  j.  c.  n. 

HORN,  FRENCH  HORN  (Fr.  Car , Cor  de 
Chasse  ; Ger.  Horn , W aldhom ; Ital.  Cornu , 
Como  di  C acrid).  [In  popular  language  all 
instruments  with  cupped  mouthpieces  are 
frequently  called  either  horns  or  trumpets. 
The  two  terms,  however,  even  when  used  in 
the  broadest  sense,  are  not  properly  interchange- 
able, for  * horn,’  as  signifying  any  instru- 
ment having  its  origin  in  a natural  bom 
may  be  held  to  include  the  trumpet,  hut 
‘ trumpet,’  having  a much  more  limited  signifi- 
cance, cannot  include  the  horn.  By  with- 
drawing trumpets  (including  with  them  for  this 
purpose,  trombones)  from  the  whole  group  of 
lip-blown  instruments,  we  have  left  tinder  the 
term  horn  a large  variety  of  wind  instruments, 
the  mutual  relationship  and  developments  of 
which  can  be  easily  understood,  and  if  we 
s]>eak  of  horns  and  tnmi{>ets  and  not  of  horns 
or  trumpets,  we  are  using  terms  which  can  be 
defined  with  some  accuracy,  and  which  afford 
a useful  means  of  classifying  tho  two  main 
divisions  of  brass  instruments. 

A general  view  of  the  horn  class  is  presented 
under  Wind  Instruments,  hut  in  this  article 
a somewhat  more  detailed  account  may  be 
conveniently  given. 

Among  primitive  races  of  men,  the  conveni- 
ence l»oth  in  war  and  the  chase  of  some  means 
of  signalling  more  powerful  than  that  afforded 
by  the  human  voice  must  have  led  to  tho 
appreciation  of  some  rude  instrument  fashioned 
i from  a conch-shell,  an  ox-horn,  or  an  elephant’s 
tusk.  The  interior  form  of  all  these  objects  Is 
approximately  conical,  and  such  a tube,  when 
blown  with  the  lips  at  the  small  end,  gives  a suc- 
cession of  notes  approximately  in  tho  harmonic 
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series,  the  exact  agreement  between  the  notes 
obtained  ami  this  series  depending  chiefly 
upon  the  precise  internal  form  of  the  horn. 
Other  things  being  equal,  the  better  the  intona- 
tion of  the  horn,  the  greater  is  the  ease  of 
blowing,  and  the  greater  its  carrying  power  ; 
it  is,  therefore,  not  unreasonable  to  supjttse 
that  the  more  powerful  horns  would  be  particu- 
larly  prized,  and  men’s  ears  would  become  ac- 
customed to  the  true  intervals  of  the  common 
chord.  The  gradual  evolution  of  the  best 
signalling  instrument  is,  therefore,  closely  con- 
nected with  music  itself.  This  power  of  giving 
the  common  chord  cannot  be  realised,  however, 
on  very  short  horns,  and  the  instrument  must 
be  from  three  to  lour  feet  long  for  the  first  six 
harmonics.  These,  on  a horn  of  about  four  feet 
long,  are  r,  d , c",  e”,  </\ 

Homs  of  metal  (see  BucciNA,  Cornu)  were 
used  in  the  Roman  armies,  and  also  by  the 
Creeks  and  other  more  ancient  nations.  Large 
war  - horns  (somewhat  improperly  called 
trumpets)  were  also  used  by  the  Norsemen, 
and  drawings  of  interesting  specimens  of  these 
are  given  in  Du  Chaillus  work,  The  Viking  Age. 

Coming  to  meduev&l  times,  we  find  the  bugle 
carried  by  knights  was  often  made  of  ivory, 
richly  carved,  and  known  as  the  * oliphant,’  and 
various  forms  of  forester's  or  hunting  horns 
were  in  use.  There  were  also  Burgmoto  horns, 
the  property  of  town  corporations,  and  horns 
used  for  transferring  inheritances  in  connection 
with  feudal  proprietorship. 

From  these  various  instruments  used  either 
iu  war,  in  the  chase,  or  for  purely  ceremonial 
purposes,  our  modern  horns  have  grown. 
These  may  be  grouped  under  three  heads : 
1st,  Simple  horns  for  signalling  and  such  like 
purposes  ; 2nd,  Saxhorns,  used  chiefly  in 
military  and  brass  bauds  ; and  3rd,  The 
orchestral  or  French  horn,  the  most  refined  aud 
delicate  instrument  of  the  ‘ horn  ’ group. 

1st.  Simple  Horns. — The  ordinary  fox- 
hunter's  horn  agrees  most  closely  with  a natural 
horn,  but  it  has  no  musical  value.  Longer 
than  this,  are  the  various  post-  and  coach-horns, 
on  the  best  of  which  bugle-calls  can  be  given. 
The  military  Bugle  (q.r.)  ranks  in  this  group. 
The  post-horn  in  A has  been  introduced  by 
Koeniug  into  his  well-known  ]>ost-honi  galop. 

2nd.  Saxhorns.  — As  these  instruments  are 
described  under  their  name,  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  state  here,  that  they  are  essentially  bugles 
made  in  various  keys  and  embracing  a compass 
extending  from  about  one  octave  below  the 
lowest  notes  of  the  bass  voice  to  the  highest 
notes  of  the  soprano,  their  total  range  being 
thus  about  one  octave  more  than  that  of  the 
human  voice.  It  is  by  the  introduction  of  the 
Valve  ( q.v .)  that  these  instruments  stand 
differentiated  from  the  simple  horns  described 
in  the  first  group. 

3rd.  The  Orchestral  or  French  Horn. — This 


instrument  in  its  most  simple  form,  that  is, 
without  valves,  is  the  outcome  of  the  longer 
horns  used  in  hunting.  The  short  horns  or 
bugles  were  by  degrees  lengthened, . the  boro 
reduced  in  diameter,  and  the  inconvenience  of 
a long  horn,  especially  on  horseback,  obviated 
by  bending  the  instruments  into  one  or  more 
circular  turns.  In  this  form  it  is  easily  carried 
over  the  shoulder,  and  is  known  as  the  Cor  de 
cliasse  or  Waldhorn.  It  is  difficult  to  say  at 
what  precise  date  this  horn  superseded  the  more 
ancient  cornet,  of  wood,  horn,  or  ivory,  which 
was  more  akin  to  the  bugle,  and  it  is  probable 
that  all  were  used  conteuqioraueously.  8pecial 
hunting  calls  and  fanfares  iu  four  and  five  distinct 
parts  for  horns  in  F as  used  by  the  huntsmen  of 
the  German  princes  are  extant,  and  the  gradual 
development  of  the  instrument  in  France  may 
be  gathered  from  the  following  notes.] 

Louis  XI.  of  France  ordered  the  statue  on  his 
tomb  to  be  dressed  in  the  costume  of  a hunter 
with  his  cornet  at  his  side.  Dufouilloux  dedi- 
cated a treatise  on  Vencry  to  Charles  IX.,  who 
had  himself  written  a similar  work.  He  therein 
praises  the  cornet,  and  imitates  its  sound  by  the 
word  tran.  In  the  woodcuts  contained  in  his 
work,  and  in  pictures  of  Louis  XI.’s  projected 
monument,  the  cornet  appears  to  have  only  a 
single  ring  or  spiral  ; being  thus  competent  to 
produce  only  a few  notes.  In  the  edition  of 
Dufouilloux  published  in  1628,  however,  the 
king  and  his  lords  are  represented  as  having 
cornets  with  a second  half-circle  in  the  middle. 
Louis  XIII.,  who  was  extremely  fond  of  hunting 
the  fox,  invented  a call,  to  distinguish  that 
animal,  containing  several  different  notes,  which 
show  that  for  their  proper  intonation  the  instru- 
ment itself  must  have  made  progress,  and 
increased  in  length.  Louis  XV.,  however,  and 
his  master  of  the  hunt,  M.  de  Dampierre,  com- 
posed and  selected  the  greater  number  of  calls 
and  fanfares  used  in  the  royal  hunt,  which 
are  still  employed  up  to  the  present  time. 

Three  kinds  of  hunting  airs  are  to  be  made 
out.  (1)  Calls  (tons  de  choose),  of  which  there 
are  about  thirty-one.  These  are  intended  to 
cheer  on  the  hounds,  to  give  warning,  to  call 
for  aid,  and  to  indicate  the  circumstances  of  the 
hunt.  (2)  Fanfares,  of  which  there  is  one  for 
each  animal,  and  several  for  the  stag,  according 
to  his  age  and  antlers.  (3)  Fancy  airs  performed 
as  signs  of  joy  or  after  a successful  hunting. 

The  best-known  calls  are  the  JUveilUe,  the 
Land  and  Roland  ; the  Hourcari , or  default  ; 
the  Debuchi ; the  Voice  lest  (when  the  fresh  foot- 
mark of  the  animal  is  found)  ; the  J/alali , and 
the  Afort.  Of  fanfares  there  are  the  Roi/alc, 
sounded  for  a stag  of  ten  points — invented  by 
Louis  XV.  ; the  petite  Royals,  sounded  for  the 
wild  boar ; various  others  distinguishing  the 
wolf,  fox,  weasel,  and  hare  ; and  the  Fanfare 
de  St.  Hubert , as  the  patron  saint  of  hunting, 
only  sounded  on  his  day.  (3)  The  third  series 
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approximates  more  than  the  others  to  regular 
musical  performances,  and  furnishes  the  link 
between  the  use  of  the  horn  os  a signal  and  os 
a melodious  instrument.  These  airs  are  many 
and  various,  named  after  royal  personages  or 
distinguished  hunters.  Danner  du  cor  is  the 
term  for  sounding  the  horn.1 

[The  players  of  these  hunting  airs  and  calls, 
and  the  companies  who  heard  them,  thus  be* 
came  practically  acquainted  with  the  possi- 
bilities of  their  instruments  both  in  melody 
an«i  harmony.  Towards  the  close  of  the  17th 
century  the  coiling  of  the  huntsman’s  horn, 
which  was  sufficiently  large  to  l>e  worn  obliquely 
round  the  body,  resting  on  one  shoulder  and 
]>assing  under  the  opposite  arm,  was  modiHcd 
so  os  to  give  the  projiortions  of  tho  orchestral 
horn  as  we  now  know  it.  The  records  of  the 
Royal  Theatre  of  Dresden  show  that  there  were 
two  horns  in  the  orchestra  in  1711.  It  was 
introduced  into  the  Inqtcrial  Opera  at  Vienna 
from  1712  to  1740,  and  it  appears  that  its  use 
was  then  discontinued  for  a time.  In  France 
it  was  introduced  into  the  orchestra  by  Campra 
in  the  o]tera  ‘ Achille  et  Deidamie'  in  1735, 
and  probably  before  that  date  by  Lulli  ; in 
1759  Rameau  used  a couple  of  hunting-horns 
in  one  of  his  operas.  The  horn  was,  however, 
first  used  in  England  as  early  as  1720  by  the 
o|»era  band  in  the  Haymarket,  in  Handel’s 
4 Radium  sto.' 

It  may  be  noted  that  tho  only  horn  of  which 
Praetorius  gives  an  illustration  in  his  Syntagma 
(published  in  1618)  is  the  closely  coiled  Jiiger- 
trommet.  The  horns  of  that  period,  whether 
coiled  thus  closely,  or  in  a wide  circle  to  go 
over  the  shoulder,  were  not  differentiated  ho 
distinctly  from  the  trumpet  as  they  subse- 
quently were,  and  we  find  that  about  a century 
elapsed  from  the  time  of  Praetorius  to  the  time 
when,  after  modifications  of  the  conical  bore 
ami  of  the  mouthpiece,  the  instrument  was 
fitted  to  take  its  place  in  the  orchestra  with  its 
general  pro|K>rtions  established  substantially  as 
we  now  have  them.] 

It  was  much  objected  to  when  first  heard  in 
the  orchestra,  as  coarse  and  vulgar  ; and  severe 
strictures  were  indulged  in  at  the  introduction 
of  a rude  instrument  of  the  chase  among  more 
refined  sources  of  sound,  such  as  the  violins 
ainl  oboe.  [In  1717,  Lady  Mary  Wortlcy 
Montagu  referred  to  the  fondness  of  the 
Viennese  for  it,  and  said  she  considered  it  as 
a 4 deafening  noise.’]  It  is  remarkable  how  sub- 
sequent  ex{K*ricnce  has  reversed  this  hasty  judg- 
ment ; the  smooth  tender  tone  jKiculiar  to  the 
horn  contrasting  admirably  with  its  orchestral 
companions,  and  forming  a firm  foundation  for 
harmony  in  chords  ami  holding  notes. 

In  consequence  of  this  prejudice,  when  the 
horn  was  originally  transferred  in  Germany 

1 lit  KntflUh  ’*>un4  thehnm.'  * wind  thf  hern’ ; Tennyson 

V LAM.-k.ttey  Hall  \ * «mi»!  K/<on  the  buy  to  horn.' 


from  the  hunting-field  to  tho  orchestra,  it  was 
suggested  to  introduce  a mute  or  damper  into 
the  bell,  for  the  purpose  of  softeuing  the  tone  ; 
this  was  at  first  made  of  wood,  and  afterwards 
of  card-board.  It  was  the  custom  to  produce  a 
like  effect  in  the  oboe  by  filling  the  bell,  made 
globular  for  the  purpose,  with  cotton-wool  ; a 
plan  which  suggested  to  Hampl,  a celebrated 
liorn-player  at  the  court  of  Dresden,  about  the 
year  1770,  to  do  the  same  with  the  horn.  To 
his  surprise,  the  insertion  of  the  pad  of  cotton 
lowered  the  pitch  of  the  instrument  by  a semi- 
tone. Struck  with  the  result,  he  employed 
his  hand  instead  of  the  pad,  and  discovered 
the  first  and  original  method  by  which  the 
intervals  between  the  harmonic  series  of  open 
notes  could  be  partially  bridged  over.  The 
notes  thus  modified  have  since  been  termed 
4 hand-notes,'  and  the  instrument  itself  the 
4 hand-horn.’  Sir  John  Hawkins  mentious  a 
concerto  played  by  an  artist  named  Spandau 
with  the  help  of  the  hand  notes  in  1773, 

4 atteuqieriug  the  sound  by  the  application  of 
his  lingers  in  the  different  parts  of  the  tube.’ 

[Before  describing  in  detail  the  rationale  of 
these  'stopped*  or  ‘hand’  notes,  it  will  bo 
convenient  to  define  the  general  characteristics 
and  capabilities  of  the  typical  4 hand  horn  ' as 
now  used. 

The  horn  in  F,  which  appears  to  have  been 
its  pitch  when  it  was  first  introduced  into  the 
orchestra,  and  which  is  still  the  pitch  in  which 
it  is  most  used,  is  a tube  of  about  12  feet  in 
length.  At  the  end  in  which  tho  mouthpiece 
is  inserted  its  diameter  is  about  a quarter  of  an 
inch,  and  tho  conical  exjiansion,  which,  in 
proportion  to  its  length,  is  much  more  gradual 
than  on  instruments  of  the  bugle  type,  rapidly 
1 increases,  or  flanges  out,  at  the  bell  mouth  to 
a rim  of  about  eleven  inches  diameter.  The 
general  lines  of  the  cone  are  hyperbolic,  but  a 
certain  {portion  of  the  tubing  is  cylindrical, 
owing  to  the  provision  to  lie  made  for  changing 
tho  pitch  by  crooks  or  slides.  The  mouthpiece 
i is  about  five-eighths  of  an  inch  across  inside  the 
rim,  and  its  ‘cup’  is  of  a deep  funnel-shafte,  in 
this  respect  differing  greatly  from  the  cup  of 
the  trumpet  mouthpiece,  which  is  almost  hemi- 
spherical. The  mouthpieces  of  bugles,  comets, 
and  saxhorns  are  intermediate  in  character 
1 between  these  two.  (See  Mouthpiece.) 

Such  an  instrument  as  described  is  capable 
of  giving  the  notes  of  the  harmonic  series  up 
to  about  the  sixteenth,  although  the  prime  is 
practically  useless,  and  those  above  the  twelfth 
are  difficult.  Although  the  horn  as  pitched  in 
F is  more  used  than  in  any  other  key  at  the 
present  time,  it  is  seldom  built  in  this  key, 
owing  to  the  need  of  changing  both  to  higher 
and  to  lower  pitches.  As  a means  of  effecting 
slight  changes  of  pitch  for  tuning  purjioses  the 
instrument  is  fitted  with  a jiair  of  slides  con- 
nected by  a U -shaped  bow,  and  in  some  cases 
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the  various  lengths  of  tube  for  tho  different  J each  case,  the  range  of  compass  shown  extends 
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pitches  required  are  litted  to  supplementary 
slides.  The  more  usual  construction,  however, 
is  one  iu  which  the  body  of  tho  horn  terminates 
in  a conical  ferrule  at  a length  of  about  90 
inches  from  the  rim  of  the  hell.  Into  this 
ferrule  various  crooka  or  bent  tubes  fit,  each 
one  of  which  is  of  the  size  to  receive  the  mouth- 
piece at  its  smaller  end.  The  length  of  these 
crooks  for  the  old  (high)  Philharmonic  pitch 
is  about  as  follows  : — 
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and  to  these  are  sometimes  added  crooks  for 
Afi  and  A?  l*asso. 

The  notation  used  is  that  which  represents 
the  true  sounds  of  an  alto  horn  pitched  in  the 
8-foot  C,  hut  this  horn  is  now  obsolete.  The 
I»arts  are  written  in  the  treble  clef,  with  the 
exception  of  occasional  low  notes:  these  are 
written  in  the  boss  clef,  but  with  the  peculi- 
arity that  they  am  written  an  octave  lower 
than  they  sound,  thus  (the  prime,  or  first 
note  of  the  harmonic  series,  which  is  barely 
obtainable,  being  omitted) : — 

A*  As  As  written 

written,  sou  titled.  ami  sounded. 


Harmonic  \ 

Series  / “ 

The  horn  is  treated  as  a transposing  instru- 
ment, and  therefore  the  various  crooks  give 
sounds  lower  than  the  notation,  according  to 
the  following  table  : — 


Hum  in 

Trvupuw 

Kb  alto 

a tone 

AC 

a minor  third 

A O 

a inaj-v  third 

O 

a perfect  fourth 

t 

a perfect  fifth 

*3 

a minor  *i*tb 

Eb 

a major  »f*th 

D 

a minor  seventh 

C 

an  octave 

B&  tiaaeu 

a major  ninth 

The  following  examples  will  serve  to  illustrate 
the  relationship  between  the  notation  and  the 
sounds  produced  : the  prime  being  omitted  in 


Valve  Horn. 

from  the  second  to  the  tenth  harmonic : — 
Notes  as  Whitten. 

S| 

Actual  Sounds  Produced. 
Horn  In  C alto  (obsolete).  Horn  in 

T ~T~ 


Horn  in  C basso,  Horn  in  B>  basso. 

B _3T EEE=3 


Writing  out  the  scale  fully  for  the  proper 
tones  from  No.  1 to  No.  16  we  have  the 
following ; — 

HSCTiea"K  }l  2 s * '■>  6 ' 8 » 10  11  12  IS  141510 


The  notes  in  the  bass  clef,  as  stated  above, 
sound  ail  ootav.-  higher  than  written.  The 
notes  Nos.  7 and  14  in  the  series  are  slightly 
Hatter  than  shown  by  the  notation,  and  tho 
noil's  Nos.  11  and  13  cannot  he  strictly  repre- 
sented on  the  staff : their  true  pitch  in  each 
ease  lies  between  the  notes  under  the  brackets. 
The  tone  of  the  horn  being  very  flexible,  the 
flatness  of  the  notes  Nos.  7 and  14  can  be 
corrected  by  tho  pressure  of  the  lip  and  by  a 
slight  degree  of  1 lmnd-stoppilig,'  a good  F can 
Ik  obtained  from  No.  11,  and  a good  A?  from 
No.  13.  A is  obtained  from  Noe.  7 and  14 
by  somewhat  less  stopping  than  is  required  for 
a semitone.] 

The  method  of  stopping  the  horn  is  not  by 
introducing  the  closed  fist  into  the  hell,  but  the 
o|«‘u  hand,  with  the  fingers  close  together, 
some  way  up  the  liore.  By  drawing  the  lingers 
back,  the  natural  sounds  are  again  produced. 
The  degree  in  which  the  horn  is  stopped  is  not 
the  same  for  all  stopped  notes,  there  being  half 
ami  whole  stopping.  In  the  first,  by  raising  the 
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hand  the  bell  alono  is,  as  it  were,  closed  ; in 
the  second  the  hand  is  introduced  as  far  as  if  it 
were  intended  almost  to  prevent  the  jMissage  of 
air.  [The  ‘ half-stop ' is  used  to  depress  an 
o}>en  note  by  a semitone,  and  the  ‘whole-stop’ 
in  like  manner  gives  a tone  ; more  than  this  in 
the  ordinary  way  cannot  be  done  by  stopping.] 
Between  the  stopped  or  ‘ hand  notes ' and 
the  open  notes  there  is  an  obvious  difference  in 
character  and  quality  which  it  is  impossible 
wholly  to  suppress,  but  which  may  l»e  sufficiently 
modified  so  as  not  to  offend  the  ear.  This 
object  is  attained  by  blowing  the  open  notes 
softly,  so  as  to  reduce  the  contrast  between 
their  sonorousness  and  the  closed  or  ‘ stuffed  ’ 
(dtoujM)  character  of  those  modified  by  means  of 
the  hand.  Much  difference  of  opinion  exists 
as  to  the  superiority  of  the  simple  hand -horn, 
or  the  more  modern  instrument  furnished  with 
valves.  Some  ex|>crts  are  of  the  opinion  that 
the  lightness  and  vibratile  power  of  the  former, 
added  to  the  absence  of  abrupt  bends  and  sinu- 
osities in  the  bore,  adds  materially  to  the 
brilliancy  of  the  tone.  Rut,  on  the  other  hand, 
iu  rapid  melodic  passages,  such  as  it  is  now  the 
fashion  to  write,  the  alternation  of  open  and 
stopped  notes  tends  to  produce  uncertainty  and 
unevenness.  The  older  composers,  especially 
Mozart,  seem  to  have  been  aware  of  this  fact, 
and  employ  both  open  and  stopped  notes  with 
full  consciousness  of  their  respective  effects. 
Many  examples  could  be  given  of  the  mournful 
and  mysterious  effect  of  the  stopped  notes 
judiciously  used.  [The  tone-quality  of  the  horn 
is  full,  but  on  the  whole  soft  aud  mournful,  aud 
it  blends  well  with  the  wood-wind.  There  is 
a great  range  of  quality,  however,  from  the 
mysterious  moumfulness  of  the  low  ‘ stopped  ’ 
notes  to  the  almost  |>ainful  and  des]»airing  cry 
of  the  upper  notes  when  sounded  / (see  Bell).] 
The  great  value  of  these  low  notes  was  well 
known  to  Beethoven,  as  is  evident  from  more 
than  one  jtassage  in  his  works.  In  the 
allegro  moderato  of  his  Sonata  in  F for  Horn 
aud  Piano  (op.  17)  the  following  passage  occurs 
twice  over : — 


The  same  note  also  occurs  in  the  7th  Symphony. 
Allowing  for  a crook  one-fifth  lower,  the  real 
sounds  would  be  as  at  (a)  : — 

(«)  (ft) 


that  is  to  say,  16-foot  F and  16-foot  C.  The 
former  of  these  is  practically,  and  the  latter 
entirely,  impossible  on  a tube  of  under  12  feet 
long.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  by  a freak 
of  notation,  the  bass  notes  have  been  referred 


to  a 16-foot  scale,  whereas  those  in  the  treble, 
as  already  explained,  belong  to  one  of  8 feet, 
and  the  real  note  sounded  is  as  at  (6).  This 
accounts  for  the  ordinary  but  erroneous  state- 
ment iu  Horn  Methods,  that  the  ‘ treble  ]»art 
is  conventionally  written  an  octave  higher  than 
it  is  played,’  the  fact  being  that  the  bass  jiart 
is  an  octave  too  low'.  In  consequence  of  this 
misconception,  no  two  scales  as  given  in  the 
ordinary  instruction  books  agree  with  ouo 
another.  This  is  partially  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  extreme  low  tones  are  difficult,  if  not  im- 
jKjssible,  to  produce,  except  with  a larger  mouth- 
piece. Indeed,  16-foot  C can  only  be  feebly 
touched  with  a trombone  mouthpiece,  and  by 
an  experienced  trombone  player. 

[On  the  introduction  of  valves,  scale  passages 
of  even  quality,  both  diatonic  aud  chromatic, 
became  possible,  and  this  power  is  fully  recog- 
nised by  modern  conqioaers.  At  first,  two 
valves  only  were  used,  but  at  tho  present  day 
three  valves  are  almost  universal.  (For  tho 
scale  as  produced  by  valves  see  Valve.)] 

The  horn  is  seldom  played  singly  in  the 
orchestra.  A ]*air  at  least,  and  four,  or  two 
pairs,  are  most  commonly  employed.  The 
third  is  iu  the  latter  case  regarded  as  a ripicno 
lirst,  and  the  second  and  fourth  as  being  cor- 
relative to  one  another. 

Every  great  couqioser  siuce  Handel  has 
written  freely  for  the  horn.  A characteristic 
specimen  of  this  master  occurs  in  his  * Allegro 
and  Pensieroso, ’ where  tho  bass  soug  ‘Mirth, 
admit  me  of  thy  crew*,’  is  embellished  by  a 
brilliant  &q>eggio  accompaniment  rising  to  the 
top  C. 

Mozart,  even  where  his  score  is  otherwise 
limited,  hardly  ever  dispenses  with  two  horns. 
For  these  he  writes  with  the  most  perfect  tact 
and  judgment ; seldom  introducing  hand-notes, 
except  when  their  peculiar  effect  is  required. 
Instances  of  this  can  easily  be  found  iu  any  of 
bis  symphonies,  overtures,  or  o|)eras.  He  has, 
moreover,  writteu  three  concertos  for  orchestra 
with  horn  obbligato,  and  a large  quantity  of 
concerted  music  such  as  that  named  under 
Clakinet  lor  two  horns  and  the  reed  instru- 
ments. All  his  eonijxxsitions  are  eminently 
fitted  for  the  hand -horn,  of  which  he  had 
thoroughly  studied  the  ca]»acities. 

Beethoven  has  been  esjtecially  lavish,  though 
singularly  cruel  and  exacting,  in  the  use  of  the 
horn,  for  besides  the  Souata  in  F for  Horn  and 
Piano,  the  Sestet  for  String  quartet  and  two 
Horns  obbligato,  which  is  so  difficult  as  to  !>a 
never  played,  and  the  Septet,  which  contaius  a 
trying  passage  iu  triplets  for  E?  horn : — 


Hum  E9 


lie  constantly  gives  it  a prominent  place  in  all 
his  works.  The  most  noticeable  of  these  are 
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the  Second  Horn  nolo  in  the  overture  to  ‘Fidelio,’ 
in  E,  which  incidentally  demonstrates  the  error 
in  notation  adverted  to  above  : — 


In  the  last  liar  but  one  there  is  a jump  of  a 
twelfth  from  treble  (1  to  bass  C ; whereas  horn 
players  invariably  fulfil  the  obvious  intention  of 
the  composer  by  descending  only  a fifth,  and  thus 
completing  the  common  chord. 


The  fact  is,  that  the  first  ]»rt  of  the  melody, 
written  in  the  treble  clef,  is  really  played  by  the 
E born  a minor  sixth  lower  than  its  written 
symbol,  and  the  bass  part  a major  third  higher, 
thus  reaching  E in  the  8-foot  octave.  The  pass- 
age, if  literally  played,  as  it  would  bo  by  an 
organist,  would  end  on  the  impossible  and  hardly 
musical  E of  the  1 6-foot  octave.  These  remarks 
also  apply  to  the  illustrative  passage  cpioted 
below  from  the  Choral  Symphony  ; the  Scena 
(•  Komm  Holfnung’)  in  ■ Fidelio’  for  three  horns ; 
and  a very  florid  obbligato  to  the  liass  song 
■ Deign,  great  Apollo,'  in  the  ‘ Ruins  of  Athens,' 
scored  for  four  horns,  two  in  F and  two  in  C. 

In  the  Eroica  Symphony  the  trio  is  scored  for 
three  horns  in  Et>,  playing  on  closed  notes.  In 
the  4th  Symphony  two  horns  in  E?  attack  top 
0 pianissimo,  and  slur  down  to  (1  and  E below. 
The  slow  movement  of  the  ■ Pastoral ' contains  a 
difficult  passage  for  two  horns  in  thirds  kept  up 
for  several  Iwrs.  In  the  Vivace  of  the  7th 
— near  the  close — the  low  note  already  named 
(sounding  E)  is  sustained  by  the  second  horn 
for  no  less  than  twenty-two  bare  without  inter- 


Horn  in  A. 


n. 


— j — The  G here  given, 


which  has  been  shown  to  be  noted  an  octave  too 
low.  really  appears  to  lie  an  outlying  harmonic, 
or  fictitious  note,  not  recognised  in  the  ordinary 
harmonic  scale,  obtained  by  a very  loose  lip  ami 
sounding  the  fifth  of  the  fundamental  note,  inter- 
mediate between  that  and  the  first  harmonic. 
To  make  it  a real  note,  the  horn  should  begin 
on  32-foot  C,  which  is  impossible  fora  16-f‘oot 
tube,  and  there  ought  to  be  a harmonic  third 
on  the  second  sjiace  in  the  bass  clef,  which  does 
not  exist.  Many  players  cannot  produce  it  at 
all,  and  few  can  make  sure  of  it.  The  slow 
movement  contains  a melodious  passage  in  con- 
trary motion  with  the  clarinet,  and  in  the 
scherzo  the  two  move  in  close  harmony  with  the 
bassoons  ami  clarinets,  the  second  horn  begin- 
ning the  second  portion  of  the  trio  with  a solo 
on  its  low  G ami  Fj  (sounding  A and  G$,  ns  at 
6).  the  latter  a closed  note  ; a phrase  which  is 
related  seventeen  times  with  but  slight  change. 


2 rut  Horn  in  I). 


In  the  minuet  of  the  8th  occurs  a long  and 
imjwrtant  duet  for  two  horns  in  F.  aecom panin  1 
by  the  violoncello  solo,  ami  beginning  as  fol- 
1 lows : — 


Horns  ti»  F.  do]. 


v ir  TL^  nrc. 

imitated  by  the  clarinet,  and  running  into  a 
conversation  between  the  two  horns,  who  rejieat 
alternately  the  same  notes — 


In  the  Adagio  of  the  9th,  or  Choral  Sym- 
phony, the  4th  horn-solo  is  said  to  be  hardly 
playable  as  written  for  the  E*  crook,  without 
valves,  but  becomes  jiossible  by  transposing  on 
to  an  Es  bom.1  Even  these  difficulties  are  sur- 


— — — Oil'. 

(tossed  by  a bar  of  fifteen  notes  closely  following 
the  foregoing. 


Schubert's  great  Symphony  in  C(Xo.  9)  opens 
with  a {tassage  of  eight  liars  for  the  two  horns  in 
unison,  and  they  are  used  with  licautiful  effect, 
with  the  accompaniment  of  the  strings  alone  in 
the  Andante  of  the  same  work  just  before  the 
return  to  the  subject. 

No  othcrcom(>o.ser  up  to  his  time  surpassed  or 
even  equalled  Wclx»r  in  his  masterly  use  of  this 
instrument.  Ho  evidently  loved  it  above  all 
other  voices  in  the  orchestra.  Besides  abundant 
concerted  music,  the  effective  ojiening  of  the 
Overture  to  ‘Oberon,’  the  weird  notes  in  that  of 
‘ Her  Freiachiitz,’  and  the  lovely  obbligato  to  the 
Mermaid's  song,  will  rise  into  immediate  remem- 
brance. He  fully  appreciates  its  value,  not  only 
as  a melodic  instrument,  but  as  a source,  whether 
alone  or  blended  with  other  qualities  of  tone,  of 
strange  and  new  ajsthetical  effects. 


* The  difficulty  of  thU  !***sc-  U aonirtlmra*  Birt  In  the  otrh«wtr% 
liy  *1*  In*  the  twn  low  n*> tee  which  sound  H?*nd  H n 1*1, .w  the  In-* 
*t«vei  t«*  on*  of  the  other  pl»r*n.  no  that  th*  Hidden  tmnnltlon  of 
thrre  nctntr*  iiriot  felt,  and  the  low  no  tea  *n-  obtained  with  unalcr 
cimrtHM. 
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The  same,  in  a somewhat  leas  marked  degree, 
may  be  said  of  Mendelssohn,  who  mukes  com- 
paratively less  melodic  use  of  tho  horn,  but  very 
much  of  its  combining  and  steadying  powers. 
Notable  exceptions  are,  however,  the  opening 
phrase  of  the  Duet  and  Chorus  in  the  * Hymn  of 
Praise/  and  the  Notturno  in  tho  ‘ Midsummer 
Night’s  Dream.’  When  tho  latter  was  first 
performed  in  England,  the  composer  especially 
desired  the  copyist  to  forward  the  part  early  to 
Mr.  Platt,  who  was  to  play  it. 

With  Rossini,  the  son  of  a horn  player,  and 
himself  no  mean  performer  on  it,  a new  school 
may  be  said  to  begin.  He  uses  it  freely  for 
his  bright  and  taking  melodies,  whether  alone  or 
in  pairs  ; but  the  old  method  of  Mozart  is  lost, 
and  valves  become  essential  for  the  execution 
of  runs,  turns,  scales  with  which  tho  part  is 
abundantly  strewn.  In  ‘ William  Tell  ’ especially 
a favourite  and  recurring  effect  is  that  of  the 
horn  imitating  the  Alpenhorn,  and  echoing 
among  the  Swiss  mountains.  Tho  triplet  pass- 
ages thus  allotted  it  in  rapidly  shifting  keys 
are  to  tho  last  degree  difficult  and  treacherous. 
Rossini's  example  seems  to  have  been  follow'ed  by 
Auber  and  many  more  recent  composers. 

[Notable  examples  in  the  works  of  Wagner 
are  extremely  numerous  ; all  amateurs  will  re- 
member the  effect  of  tho  four  horns  in  act  iii. 
of  1 Tristan * at  the  words  * Wie  sie  sclig,  hehr, 
und  milde  wandelt,’  and  the  magical  impres- 
sion of  the  six  stopped  horns  in  the  scene  of  tho 
Tarnhelm  in  sc.  iii,  of  ‘Das  Rheingold.’  In 
Brahms’s  2nd  Symphony  (in  D,  op.  73)  the 
horns  havo  a very  important  part,  especially  in 
the  first  Allegro.  An  interesting  example  of 
the  use  of  horns  is  to  he  found  in  the  overture 
to  Humperdinck’s  ‘ Hansel  und  Gretel,’  and 
another  striking  instance  is  in  Strauss’s  * Don 
Juan.’] 

Music  for  the  Horn 

HVfA  Orchestra 

Mourt.  -Op.  92,  FI  mi  Concerto;  op.  103,  Second  da  ; op,  106, 
Tit  ini  do. 

Wkbkk.  - Op.  43,  Concertino  do. 

KAlxiwobA.' Op.  51,  Introduction  and  Rondeau, 

Rrimiukk-—  Op.  133,  Kt4«ie  and  Rondeau  for  chromatic  horn. 

St-ni)MA«x.— Op.  W,  Concerto  for  four  horn*  and  orchestra. 

St  AAVaa.— Op.  II.  Concerto. 

Concert  erf . — 

Ba*tHoviDr.--Op.  16,  Quintet  for  piano  and  wind  Instrument*.  Op. 
17.  Sonata  fur  piano  and  born.  Op.  20,  Septet  Op.  sit.  Sestet  for 
two  hum*  and  atring  quartet 

if  i nun. —Op.  \\  Grand  Sestet  for  piano,  two  horn*,  and  airing-*. 

M/»kt  — Flml  Divertimento  far  two  violin*,  viola,  two  horn*. 

and  violoncello. 

)f ojtAMT.  —Op.  106.  Quintet  for  hum  and  airing  quartet ; Quintet 
for  piano  and  wind  iuatruuient*. 

R rich  *. — Op.  “2,  Twenty -four  Trio*  for  three  horn*.  Op.  83, 
Twelve  Trioa  for  two  horn*  and  vloloncwllo. 

Hi  n*ri.  —On.  74,  Grand  Septet  for  piano,  oboe,  horn,  flute,  viola, 
violoncello,  and  cmitraliaaao. 

K ALaaawHKH.—  Op.  13.  Septet  for  piano,  two  violins,  tarn  horn*, 
ten  Or  and  !»**. 

Sati chars, — Op.  TO,  Adagio  and  Allegro  for  piano  and  horn. 

Thai  brbm.—  Op.  7.  Grand  Divertiaaement  f-.r  piano  and  horn. 

Brahma.— Op.  40,  Trio  for  piano,  violin,  and  horn  (or  violoncello). 

w.  h.  s.  [Additions  in  square  brackets  by  n.  j.  b.] 

HORN,  Karl  Friedrich,  was  born  at  Nonl- 
hausen,  Saxony,  1762.  After  studying  music 
under  Schrotcr  at  Nordhausen,  ho  came  in 
1782  (Mrs.  Papemliek  says,  as  a valet)  to 
London,  where  Count  Briihl,  tho  Saxon  am* 
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bassador,  patronised  him,  and  introduced  him  as 
a teacher  amongst  the  English  nobility.  Having 
published  his  first  work,  ‘ Six  Sonatas  for  the 
Pianoforte/  he  was  ap|>ointed  music  master  in 
ordinary  to  Queen  Charlotte  and  the  Princesses, 
an  office  which  he  held  until  1811.  In  1808,  in 
conjunction  with  Samuel  Wesley,  he  commenced 
the  preparation  of  an  English  edition  of  J.  S. 
Bach’s  IV ohltemperirUs  Clavier,  which  was 
published  in  1810.  In  1823  he  succeeded 
William  Sexton  as  organist  of  St.  George's 
Chapel,  Windsor,  and  died  August  5, 1830.  Horn 
com  jioscd  some  ‘ Military  Divertimentos/*  Twelve 
Themes  with  Variations  for  the  Pianoforte,  with 
an  accompaniment  for  Fluto  or  Violin/  and 
several  sets  of  sonatas.  He  was  also  author  of 
a Treatise  on  Thorough-Bass. 

His  son,  Charles  Edward,  was  bom  in  St. 
Marti n’s-in- the- Fields  in  1786.  He  received  his 
early  musical  education  from  his  father,  and  in 
1808  had  a few  lessons  from  Rauzriui.  Return- 
ing to  London,  he  endeavoured  to  obtain  a 
position  as  a concert  singer,  but  not  succeeding 
he  changed  Ills  course,  and  on  Juno  26,  1809, 
appeared  at  the  English  Opera  House,  Lyceum, 
in  M.  P.  King's  oj>era,  ‘ Up  all  night/  In  the 
next  year  he  composed  and  produced  ‘The 
Magic  Bride,’  upon  which  he  quitted  tho  stage 
and  studied  singing  under  Thomas  Welsh. 
[Horn’s  musical  setting  of  Moore’s  only  at- 
tempt at  an  opera  libretto,  * M.  I\,  or  the 
Blue  Stocking/  was  produced  at  tho  English 
Opera  House,  London,  on  Sept.  4,  1811,  but 
was  a failure.  Shortly  afterwards,  a more  suc- 
cessful work,  ‘The  Beehive,’  was  produced  at 
the  same  house.  In  1820  he  wrote  music  for 
Moore's  * Lai  la  Rook  h/ and  had  it  performed 
in  Dublin  ; it  met  with  little  favour.  Two 
years  later  his  ‘ Dirce  * and  ‘ Annette  ’ were 
given  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Dublin.]  In 
1814  be  reappeared  as  the  Scraskier  in  Storace’s 
‘Siege  of  Belgrade/  with  great  success.  His 
connection  with  tho  theatres  both  as  composer 
and  singer  lasted  for  many  years.  His  voice 
was  poor,  but  of  such  extensive  com  {miss  that 
be  was  able  to  undertake  baritone  as  well  as 
tenor  jwirts.  [He  visited  Dublin  again  in  1823, 
bringing  back  with  him,  as  an  articled  pupil, 
M.  W.  Balfe.]  On  the  production  of  ‘ Der  Frei- 
schiitz  ’ in  1 824  at  Drury  Lane,  Horn  took  tho 
partofCos|>ar,  displaying  considerable  histrionic 
ability.  [His  4 Peveril  of  the  Peak ' (1830)  had 
a passing  popularity.]  In  1831  and  1832  he 
was  director  of  the  music  at  tho  Olympic.  In 
1833  he  went  to  America  and  introduced  several 
English  operas  at  the  Park  Theatre,  New  York, 
with  marked  success.  A severe  illness  having  de- 
prived him  of  the  use  of  his  voice,  he  retired  from 
the  stage  and  began  teaching,  and  established 
himself  in  business  as  an  importer  and  publisher 
of  music  in  connection  with  a Mr.  Davis.  During 
his  stay  in  America  he  produced  an  oratorio,  en- 
titled ‘ The  Remission  of  Sin.  ’ In  the  beginning 
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of  1843  Horn  returned  to  England.  In  1845 
his  oratorio,  renamed  ‘Satan,’  was  performed  by 
the  Melophonic  Society,  and  he  was  appointed 
musical  director  at  the  Princess’s  Theatre.  In 
1847  he  again  went  to  America,  and  on  Julj'  23 
was  elected  conductor  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn 
Society  of  Boston.  Early  in  1848  he  revisited 
England  for  a short  time,  and  produced  his 
oratorio  ‘Daniel’s  Prediction.’  Upon  his  return  to 
Boston  he  was  re-elected  conductor  of  the  Handel 
and  Haydn  Society,  June  10,  1848.  He  died  at 
Boston,  Oct.  21,  1849.  His  productions  for  the 
theatre  include  ‘The  Magic  Bride,’ and  ‘Tricks 
upon  Travellers’  (with  Reeve),  1810  ; 4 M.  P.’ 
(1811);  ‘The  Beehive’  and  ‘The  Boarding 
House,’  1811;  ‘Rich  and  Poor,’  and  ‘The 
Devils  Bridge’  (with  Braham),  1812  ; ‘Godol- 
phin,  the  Lion  of  tho  North,’  1813;  ‘The 
Ninth  Statue,’  and  ‘The  Woodman’s  Hut,’ 
1814  ; ‘Charles  the  Bold,’  1815  ; ‘The  Persian 
Hunters,’  1816;  ‘The  Election,’  and  ‘The 
Wizard,’  1817  ; ‘ Lalla  Rookh,’  Dublin,  1820  ; 
‘ Dirce  ’ and  ‘Annette,’  1822;  Songs  in  'The 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  ’ (with  Webbe,  jun. 
Parry,  etc.,  including  the  popular  duet,  ‘ I know 
a bank’),  aud  ‘Actors  al  fresco’  with  T.  Cooke 
and  Blcwitt),  1823  ; ‘Philandering,’  1824  ; ‘The 
Death  Fetch,’  1826  ; * Pay  to  my  order,’  1827  ; 
* Peveril  of  tho  Peak,’  and  ‘Honest  Frauds’ 
(containing  the  beautiful  ballad,  ‘ The  deep,  deep 
sea,’  originally  sung  by  the  composer,  and  after- 
wards raised  to  the  summit  of  ]>opularity  by  the 
singing  of  Malibran),  1830.  He  also  composed 
‘ Nourjahad,’  the  date  of  performance  of  which 
is  uncertain ; [his  last  opera,  ‘Ahmed  al  Kamel,’ 
was  produced  at  the  New  York  National  Theatre 
in  1 840.  Did.  of  Nat.  Biog .],  a cantata  entitled 
‘Christmas  Bells,’ a set  of  canzonets,  besides 
numerous  single  songs,  glees,  etc.,  and  edited  a 
collection  of  Indian  Melodics.  Somo  of  hiB 
songs,  ‘Cherry  ripe,’  ‘Thro’  tho  wood,'  ‘ I’ve 
beeu  roaming,’  and  ‘ Ev’n  as  the  sun,'  were 
highly  popular,  w.  H.  h.  (with  additions  in 
square  brackets  by  w.  H.  o.  f.). 

HORNPIPE,  in  its  present  meaning,  a step 
dance,  also  a }>articular  typo  of  melody  in  common 
time  to  which  this  is  danced.  The  name  ap- 
pears to  have  been  derived  from  a certain  early 
rude  instrument  mentioned  by  Chaucer  in 
his  translation  of  the  Bomaunt  of  the  Bom, 
the  original  of  which  is  in  date  about  the 
middle  of  the  13th  century.  Chaucer  translates 
‘ Estives  de  Cornoaille  ’ into  1 Hornpipes  of 
Cornxvailes.  ’ The  instrument  of  this  day  must 
have  been  a pipe  made  from  the  horn  of  an  ox 
or  other  animal,  which,  from  a primitive  design, 
most  likely  culminated  in  the  Stock  and  Hons 
( q.  v. ) in  common  use  in  certain  districts  of  Scot- 
land and  Wales  during  the  earlier  portion  of  the 
18  th  century. 

Stainer  and  Barrett  in  their  Dictionary  of  Mus* 
ical  Terms  suggest  that  ‘ hornpipe ' lias  been 
originally  * cornpipe  ’ named  from  a pipe  of 


straw,  and  mentioned  by  Shakespeate  in  the  line, 
* When  shepherds  pipe  on  oaten  straws  ’ ; but 
the  present  writer  would  rather  refer  it  to  its 
more  obvious  original,  n pipe  made  from  a horn. 

As  a dance  the  hornpipe  was  well  known  in 
this  country  in  the  16th  century.  There  is  a 
‘ Hornepype  ’ by  Hugh  Aston  (temp.  Hen.  VIII.) 
in  the  Brit.  Mus.  MSS.  Reg.  Apjiendix  58,  a 
portion  of  which  is  printed  in  Wooldridge’s 
edition  of  Chappell’s  Popular  Music . Bamaby 
Rich,  writing  in  1581,  mentions  its  popularity, 
aud  Ben  Jonson  in  the  Sad  Shepherd  speaks 
of  it  as  ‘ the  nimble  hornpipe.’  Among  the 
country  people  of  Lancashire  and  Derbyshire 
the  hornpipe  was  much  cultivated,  and  for  a 
long  time  after  its  disappearance  in  other  parts, 
these  counties  were  famous  for  it. 

Hawkins  names  one  John  Ravenscroft,  a 
Wait  of  the  Tower  Hamlets,  who  was  especi- 
ally noted  for  the  playing  aud  composition  of 
hornpipes  ; he  prints  a couple  of  these  (in  date 
about  1700)  in  his  History.  All  these  early 
hornpipes  are  in  triple  time,  and  the  method  of 
dancing  them  is  now  unknown.  As  many  are 
included  in  collections  of  country  dances  some 
would  bo  danced  as  these  are,  but  there  is  a 
probability  that  they  were  also,  like  the  modern 
horupii>c8,  danced  by  a single  j>erformer  to 
cither  a bagpipe  or  a violin.  Though  there  arc 
several  books  of  hornpipes  mentioned  iii  tho 
advertisements  of  early  18th  century  music 
books,  yet  very  few  collections  have  survived  in 
our  libraries.  One  of  the  books  of  hornpipes  so 
advertised  (in  Keller’s  Thorough  Bass  published 
by  John  Cullen  in  1707)  is  called  ‘ A Collec- 
tion of  original  Lancashire  Hornpipes  old  and 
new  . . . being  the  first  of  this  kind  published. 
Collected  by  Thomas  Mareden,  price  6d.' 

The  following  is  a fairly  typical  example  of 
an  early  triple  time  hornpipe  ; it  is  found  in 
several  books  of  country  dances  issued  about 
1735  as — ‘ Wright's  Collection,  of  200  Country 
Dance a,  vol.  i.,  and  one  of  Walsh’s  Compleat 
Country  Dancing  Master , etc. 


The  London  Hornpipe. 


Earlier  specimens  may  be  seen  under  the  titles 
‘ Ravenscroft ’s  Hornpi|>e  ’ and  ‘ Bullock’s  Horn- 
pipe,’ in  the  third  volume  of  The  Dancing 
Master  (Pearson  and  Young),  circa  1726. 

About  1760  the  hornpipe  underwent  a radical 
change,  for  it  was  turned  into  common  time  and 
was  altered  in  character.  Miss  Anne  Catley, 
Mrs.  Baker,  Nancy  Dawson,  and  other  stage 
dancers,  introduced  it  into  the  theatre,  and  they 
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have  given  their  names  to  hornpipes  which  arc 
even  now  popular. 

I>r.  Arne  included  a couple  of  common  time 
hornpipes  into  his  version  of  * King  Arthur, ’ 
1770. 

A specimen  of  the  late  hornpipe  ( circa  1798) 
is  here  given.  It  is  named  after  one  Richer,  u 
rope  and  circus  dancer  of  some  celebrity  in  his 
day. 


The  stage  h orn pi  j>e  was  generally  danced  between 
the  acts  or  scenes  of  a play  even  as  late  as  1840 
or  1850. 

The  hornpipe’s  association  with  sailors  is  prob- 
ably due  to  its  requiring  no  partners,  and  occupy- 
ing but  little  dancing  sjhicc — qualities  essential 
on  shipboard. 

The  latest  modern  development  of  the  horn- 
pipe  is  to  break  up  the  regular  time  and  even 
notes  of  the  old  common  time  ones,  by  making 
the  bars  up  of  dotted  quavers  and  semiquavers, 
producing  a sort  of  4 Scotch  snap.  ’ 

Handel  ends  the  seventh  of  his  12  Grand 
Concertos  with  one  which  may  serve  as  a speci- 
men of  the  hornpi])e  artistically  treated.  In 
his  4 Semele ' the  chorus,  4 Now  Love,  that  ever- 
lasting boy,’  is  headed  alia  Hornpipe . v.  K. 

HORSLEY,  William,  Mus.Bac.,  bom  in 
London,  Nov.  15,  1774,  having  at  the  age  of 
sixteen  chosen  music  as  a profession,  was  articled 
for  five  years  to  Theodore  Smith,  a pianist  and  I 
minor  conq»oser,  from  whom  he  received  hut  j 
small  instruction  and  much  ill-usage.  He  pro- 
fited greatly,  however,  by  his  intimacy  with  the 
three  brothers  Pringand  Dr.  Callcott,  his  associ- 
ation with  whom  led  him  to  the  practice  of 
purely  vocal  composition,  and  he  soon  produced 
many  excellent  glees,  canons,  and  rounds,  besides 
.services  and  ant  Items.  He  became  organist  of 
Ely  Chapel,  Holbom,  in  1794,  and  was  made 
a member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Musicians  in 
1797.  In  1798  a suggestion  of  his  resulted  in 
the  establishment  of  the  Concentores  Sodalks. 
About  the  same  time  ho  was  apjtointed  assistant 
organist  to  Dr.  Callcott  at  the  Asylum  for 
Female  Orphans,  upon  which  he  resigned  his 
appointment  at  Ely  Chapel.  On  June  1 8, 1 800, 
he  graduated  Mus.B.  at  Oxford,  his  exercise 


| ltcing  an  anthem,  * When  Israel  came  out  of 
Egypt.’  On  the  revival  of  the  Vocal  Concerts 
in  1801,  Horsley  produced  several  new  composi- 
tions, and  for  several  years  continued  to  supply 
them,  not  only  with  glees  and  songs,  but  also 
with  instrumental  pieces,  amongst  which  were 
three  symphonies  for  full  orchestra.  In  180*2, 
Callcott  having  resigned  the  organistship  of  the 
Asylum,  Horsley  was  appointed  his  successor. 
In  181*2  he  was  chosen  organist  of  the  newly 
erected  Belgrave  Chapel,  Halkin  Street,  Gros- 
venor  Place,  which  he  held  in  conjunction  with 
the  Asylum.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Philharmonic  Society  in  1813.  Ill  1838 
he  succeeded  J.  S.  Stevens  as  organist  of  the 
Charter  House,  still  retaining  his  other  appoint- 
ments. [He  was  elected  member  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music  at  Stockholm  in  1847.] 
Horsley  published  five  Collections  of  Glees 
(1801-7);  a Collection  of  Hymn  and  Psalm 
Tunes,  1820  ; a Collection  of  forty  Canons  ; 
a Collection  of  Psalm  Tunes  with  Interludes, 
1828  ; many  single  glees  and  songs,  sonatas, 
and  other  pieces  for  the  pianoforte,  and  An 
Explanation  of  the  Major  and  Minor  Scales, 

1 825.  He  contributed  several  glees  to  Clemcnti 
and  Co.’s  Vocal  Harmony,  the  second  edition  of 
which  was  issued  under  his  care.  He  edited  a 
Collection  of  the  Glees,  etc.,  of  Dr.  Callcott,  to 
which  lie  prefixed  a memoir  of  the  comjKJser 
and  an  analysis  of  his  works,  and  Book  I.  of 
Byrd’s  * Cantiones  Saerae’  (for  the  Musical 
A n tiquarian  Society).  H orsley  holds  a d eserved  ly 
high  rank  among  glee  composers.  His  4 By 
Celia’s  Arbour,’  ‘See  the  Chariot  at  Hand,’ 

4 Mine  be  a Cot,’  * Cold  is  Cadwallo’s  Tongue,'  ‘ 0 
Nightingale,’  and  others,  have  long  held,  and 
will  doubtless  long  continue  to  hold,  a foremost 
place  in  the  estimation  of  lovers  of  that  class 
of  conqiosition.  He  died  June  12,  1858,  and 
was  buried  in  Kensal  Green  Cemetery.  He 
married  in  1813  Elizabeth  Hutchins,  eldest 
daughter  of  Dr.  Callcott,  who  survived  him 
until  Jan.  *20,  1875.  During  Mendelssohn’s  visit 
to  England  in  1829  he  began  an  acquaintance 
with  the  Horsley  family  which  ripened  into  an 
intimate  friendship,  as  is  evident  from  the  letters 
printed  in  Goethe  and  Mendelssohn, 

Horsley’s  son,  Charles  Edward,  was  l>om 
in  London,  Dec.  16,  1822,  and  instructed  in 
music  by  his  father,  and  in  the  pianoforte  by 
Moscheles.  His  promise  was  so  great  that  he 
was  sent,  in  1839,  on  Mendelssohn’s 1 advice, 
to  study  under  Hauptmann  at  Cassel,  whence 
he  afterwards  went  to  Leipzig,  and  enjoyed  the 
friendship  and  instruction  of  Mendelssohn  him- 
self.2 Whilst  in  Germany  ho  produced  several 
instrumental  compositions,  amongst  them  a Trio 
for  pianoforte,  violin,  and  violoncello,  and  an 
overture,  the  latter  |*erformed  at  Cassel  in  1845. 
Returning  to  England  he  became  organist  of  St. 

1 Letter  J.m.  17.  1839,  In  tioefkc  -i«»<  J lendtluvkn,  110. 

* !U>i.  Much  15.  1841. 
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John’s,  Notting  Hill,  and  produced  several  im- 
portant works — ‘David  ’and  ‘ Joseph, 'oratorios, 
both  composed  for  the  Liverpool  Philharmonic 
Society;  and  ‘Gideon,’  oratorio,  composed  for 
the  Glasgow  Musical  Festival,  1880  ; an  anthem 
for  tho  consecration  of  Fairfield  Church,  near 
Liverpool,  1854  ; and  music  for  Mil  ton’s ‘Comus,’ 
besides  many  pieces  for  the  pianoforte,  songs, 
etc.  In  1862  he  quitted  England  for  Australia, 
becoming  organist  of  ChristChurch,  South  Yarra, 
Melbourne  ; while  there  he  wrote  an  ode  entitled 
4 Euterpe,’  for  solos,  chorus  and  orchestra,  for 
the  opening  of  tho  Town  Hall,  Melbourne,  in 
1 870. 1 After  remaining  in  Melbourne  for  some 
time  ho  removed  to  the  United  States,  and  died 
at  New  York,  Feb.  28,  1876.  His  body  was 
brought  back  to  England  and  buried  in  the 
family  grave  in  Keiisal  Green  Cemetery.  He 
edited  his  father’s  Glees  in  1 873,  and  a Text  Book 
of  Harmony  by  him  was  published  posthumously 
in  Dec.  1876,  by  Sampson  Low  & Co.  [Additions 
and  corrections  from  Diet,  of  If  at.  Biog.,  private 
sources,  etc.]  w.  it.  it. 

HORTENSE  Evg£nie  de  Beauharnais, 
daughter  of  Josephine,  Queen  of  Holland  and 
mother  of  Napoleon  III.,  known  as  * La  reine 
Hortense,’  born  in  Paris,  April  10,  1783,  died  at 
Viry,  Oct.  5,  1837,  the  reputed  authoress  (at 
Utrecht,  1807)  of  both  words  and  melody  of 
4 Partant  pour  la  Syrie,’  an  air  which  was  to 
the  Second  Empire  what  the  4 Marseillaise  ’ was 
to  the  Republic.  Her  musical  knowledge  was 
very  slight,  but  in  Drouet  she  had  a clever 
musician  for  secretary,  who  has  left  an  amusing 
account2  of  the  manner  in  which  ho  was  re- 
quired to  reduce  into  form  the  melodies  which 
she  hummed.  Whether  Drouet  or  the  Queen 
of  Holland  were  the  real  author  of  the  pretty 
tune  in  question,  it  is  certain  that  she  will 
always  be  credited  with  it.  M.  c.  C. 

HOSANNA,  a Hebrew  word,  hoshia  na,  mean- 
ing 4 Save  now' ! ’ (Psalm  cxviii.  25),  used  as  an 
exclamation  of  triumph  in  Matt.  xxi.  9,  etc. 
In  its  Latin  form  Osanna  in  excelsis  it  occurs  in 
the  Mass,  after  both  Sanctus  and  Bened ictus. 
[Mass.]  In  English  music  the  word  will 
always  live  in  the  grand  anthem  of  Orlando 
Gibbons,  4 Hosanna  to  the  Son  of  David.’  o. 

HOTHBY,  John.  Nothing  is  known  of  tho 
early  life  of  this  learued  musician  beyond  the 
fact  that  he  was  l>orn  in  England  and  belonged 
to  the  Carmelite  order.  He  is  said  to  have 
travelled  in  Spain,  France,  anti  Germany,  and 
to  have  settled  about  1140  in  Florence  ; other 
accounts  say  that  he  lived  for  many  years  at 
Ferrara  ; he  certainly  left  traces  of  his  work  in 
both  of  these  places.  Hothby,  or  Ottobi,  os  he 
was  called  in  Italy,  is  known  to  have  spent  the 
greater  part  of  the  last  seventeen  or  eighteen 
yean  of  his  life  at  Lucca,  from  about  1468  to 
March  I486,  in  which  year  he  was  summoned 

• A ••lection  wm  |»rfurm«-<l  «t  the  CryrUl  P*l*ce.  Marrh  23.  lfT7«. 

* tlw  PotitfliTa  •upplviuant  to  tttU,  art.  * Drvuet.' 


back  to  England  by  his  sovereign,  Henry  VII. 
He  is  said  to  have  returned  at  once  to  England, 
and  to  have  died  Nov.  6,  1487.  Certainly  his 
death  was  announced  to  the  chapter  of  Lucca  on 
Nov.  16  in  the  latter  year.  Ho  appears  to  have 
been  invited  there  by  the  Canons  of  St.  Martin’s 
to  teach  music  in  their  schools,  in  which  he  was 
most  successful,  judging  from  the  testimonial 
given  to  him  by  the  Commune  of  Lucca  on  his 
departure.  Besides  being  Doctor  of  Music  he 
was  Doctor  of  Theology,  and  held  several  im- 
l>ortaiit  ecclesiastical  preferments  in  the  town 
of  his  adoption.  In  addition  to  music  in  its 
various  branches,  he  also  taught  grammar  and 
arithmetic  in  the  schools  of  St.  Martin's.  His 
only  known  works  are — (1)  4Ars  Musica’; 
(2)  a dialogue  on  music,  in  which  the  author 
quotes,  among  others,  Dunstable,  Dufay,  and 
even  Okeghcm  ; (3)  a letter  in  Italian,  refuting 
the  censures  of  Osmense,  a Spaniard  (of  these 
three  there  are  copies  in  the  National  Library 
at  Florence)  ; (4)  * La  Calliopca  Legale  ’ (copies 
in  the  same  library  ; at  Venice  ; and,  in  an 
epitomised  form,  at  the  British  Museum)  ; (5) 
4 Regulae  super  Proportionem ' (copies  in  the 
libraries  of  the  Liceo  Communale  at  Bologna, 
at  Venice,  and  in  the  tiibliotheque  Nationale 
at  Parks  — the  latter  dated  1471,  and  iu  the 
hand  of  a pupil  of  Hothby ’s)  ; (6)  4 De  Cantu 
Figurato’ ; (7)  4 Regulae  super  Contrapunctum  ’ ; 

(8)  4 Manus  j>er  genus  diatonicuin  declarata  ’ ; 

(9)  4 Regulae  de  Monochordo  manuali  ’ (copies 

of  theso  last  four  at  Bologna) ; (10)  ‘Quid  est 
proj>ortio’  (copies  at  the  British  Museum  and 
Lambeth  Palace);  (11)  ‘Tractatus  quarundam 
regularum  artis  musices  ’ (copies  at  Florence  and 
at  the  British  Museum);  (12)  another  treatise 
on  countcqioint,  beginning  ‘Consonantia  inter 
pretatur  sonus  eum  alio  sonans  ’ (in  the  Paris 
MS.,  immediately  following  the  ‘ Regulae  super 
proportionem,’  but  without  Hothby ’s  name  at 
tached  to  it).  No.  4 has  been  published  by 
Coussemaker  in  his  Histoire  de  Vharmonie  an 
moyen  dye,  p.  295  ; and  Nos.  5-7  in  his  Scrip- 
tores  de.  Musica,  vol.  iii.  pp.  328-334.  The 
Bologna  MS.  is  itself  a copy  of  one  at  Ferrara 
(since  lost),  said  to  have  been  mode  by  Padre 
Martini  ; tho  Ferrara  MS.  contained  also  a 
4 Eyrie,’  a 4 Magnificat,’  and  other  compositions 
by  Hothby.  a.  h.-h. 

HOVINGHAM  FESTIVAL.  See  Festi- 
vals, ante,  p.  28/>. 

HOWARD,  Samvel,  M us. Doc.,  born  1710, 
a chorister  of  the  Chapel  Royal  under  Croft,  and 
subsequently  a pupil  of  Pepusch  ; was  afterwards 
organist  of  St.  Clement  Danes,  and  St.  Bride, 
Fleet  Street.  In  1744  he  composed  the  music 
for  ‘The  Amorous  Goddess;  or,  Harlequin 
Married,’  a ]*antomime  produced  at  Dmry  Lane. 
In  1769  he  graduated  as  Doctor  of  Music  at 
Cambridge.  He  composed  numerous  songs  and 
cantatas  (many  of  which  appeared  under  the 
name  of  4 The  British  Orpheus,’  in  several  books. 
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and  others  in  various  collections),  sonatas,  and 
other  pieces  for  instruments.  He  assisted  Boyce 
in  the  compilation  of  his  ‘Cathedral  Music.' 
He  died  in  London,  July  13,  1782.  An  anthem 
of  his,  with  orchestra,  ‘This  is  the  day,'  was 
published  in  1792.  A melodious  song  by  him, 
•O  had  I been,’  from  ‘Love  in  a Village,’  is 
given  in  the  Musical  Library , vol.  iii.  w.  h.  h. 

HOWELIj,  James,  was  born  at  Plymouth  in 
1811.  Possessing  a fine  voice  he  was,  at  an  early 
age,  taught  singing,  and  at  ten  years  of  age  sang 
in  public.  He  was  brought  to  Loudon  in  1824, 
and  in  the  next  year  admitted  a pupil  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Music,  where  he  studied  sing- 
ing under  Rovedino  and  afterwards  under  Cri- 
velli,  and  the  pianoforte  and  clarinet  under  T. 
M.  Mudie.  He  subsequently  learned  the  double 
loss  under  Anfossi,  and  inode  such  rapid  progress 
that  he  decided  upon  making  it  his  especial  in- 
strument. He  continued  a pupil  of  the  Academy 
for  about  five  years,  during  j>art  of  which  time 
he  acted  os  sab-professor  of  the  double  bass. 
On  the  cessation  of  his  pupilage  he  was  a pointed 
a Professor,  and  afterwards  Associated  honorary 
member  of  the  Academy.  He  soon  took  his 
place  in  all  the  best  orchestras,  and  on  the  death 
of  Dragonetti  in  1 846 succeeded  him  as  principal. 
He  died  August  5,  1879. 

His  elder  son,  Arthur,  born  in  1836,  was  an 
excellent  double  bass  player  and  bass  singer  ; 
for  some  time  was  stage  manager  to  the  Carl 
Rosa  Opera  Company,  and  died  April  16,  1885  ; 
and  his  younger  son,  Edward,  bom  Feb.  5, 
1846,  held  the  post  of  principal  violoncello  at 
the  Royal  Italian  Ojicra,  and  in  the  principal 
orchestras  for  many  years  ; [he  was  educated  at 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  at  which  he  became 
professor  of  the  violoncello.  He  was  a member 
of  Queen  Victoria's  Band  and  the  Philharmonic 
Society,  and  appeared  at  the  Crystal  Palace  and 
elsewhere  os  a soloist  on  many  occasions.  He 
adapted  Romberg’s  treatise  into  A First  Book  for 
the  Violoncello.  He  retired  in  1896,  and  died 
Jan.  30,  1898.]  W.  H.  H. 

HOWGILL,  William,  organist  at  White- 
haven in  1794,  and  afterwards  in  London  ; pub- 
lished ' Four  Voluntaries,  part  of  the  third 
chapter  of  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon  for  three 
voices,  and  Six  favourite  1’sulm  Tunes,  with  an 
accouq>aniriient  for  the  Organ’;  ‘Two  Volun- 
taries for  the  Organ,  with  a Miserere  and  Gloria 
Tibi,  Domine,’a»d  ‘An  Anthem  and  two  preludes 
for  the  Organ.’  W.  H.  II. 

HOYLAND,  John,  son  of  a cutler  at  Sheffield, 
l)om  in  1783,  in  early  life  a pupil  of  William 
Mather,  organist  of  St.  James's  Church  in  that 
town.  In  1808  he  succeeded  his  master,  and  in 
1819  removed  to  Louth,  Lincolnshire,  where  he 
established  himself  as  a teacher,  and  was  shortly 
afterwards  chosen  organist  of  the  {tarish  church. 
He  composed  several  anthems  and  other  pieces 
of  sacred  music,  besides  songs  and  pianoforte 
pieces.  Hedied  Jan.  18,1827.  His  son,  William, 


was  elected  organist  of  Louth  parish  church 
in  1829,  and  held  the  ap)M>iutineut  until  his 
death,  Nov.  1,  1857.  w.  ll.  H. 

HOYLE,  John,  was  author  of  a dictionary  of 
musical  terms  entitled  IHctionarium  Mu  sic  a 
(sic),  being  a complete  Dictionary  or  Treasury 
of  Music,  published  in  1770,  and  republished 
with  a varied  title  in  1790.  It  is  a mere 
abridgment  of  Grassineau’s  Dictionary.  See 
Gkasbineau.  Hoyle  is  said  to  have  died  in 
1797.  w.  h.  H. 

HUBAY,  Jkno  (originally  known  as  EuuEX 
Huber),  violinist  and  composer,  was  born  in 
Budapest,  Sept.  14,  1858.  From  his  father, 
Karl  Hubay  (Huber),  violin  professor  at  the 
Pest  Conservatorium,  and  capellmeister  of  the 
Hungarian  national  opera,  lie  received  his  first 
instruction,  and  was  heard  in  public,  in  a Yiotti 
concerto,  at  the  age  of  eleven.  But  though 
hailed  by  the  Hungarian  press  as  a wonder- 
child,  his  precocity  was,  fortunately,  not  ex- 
ploited, and  he  was  sent  at  the  age  of  thirteen 
to  the  Hochschule  at  Berlin,  where  he  studied 
for  five  years  under  Joachim.  During  this 
period  lie  was  in  the  receipt  of  a Hungarian 
State  stipend,  and  at  its  conclusion  returned  to 
Budapest.  Subsequently  (in  1878)  visited  Paris, 
appeared  with  success  at  the  Pasdeloup  concerts, 
and  made  the  acquaintance  of  Vieuxtemps, 
whose  intimate  friend  he  became,  and  whose 
posthumous  works  were  edited  and  in  some 
cases  completed  by  him  (shortly  after  the  com- 
poser's death  in  1880).  In  1882  was  appointed 
to  a ]K>st  filled  by  many  brilliant  violinists, 
that  of  principal  professor  at  the  Brussels  Con- 
servatoire, but  in  1886  accepted,  from  patriotic 
motives,  an  offer  to  return  to  his  native  town 
to  fill  the  position  at  the  Conservatorium  which 
became  vacant  on  the  death  of  his  lather.  Both 
at  Brussels  and  Budapest  lie  formed  quartets, 
in  the  one  place  with  Josef  Servain,  in  the  other 
with  Hegyesy,  as  violoncello.  He  has  toured  as  a 
soloist  in  most  European  countries,  anti  by  virtue 
of  a certain  romantic  quality  to  be  noticed  in 
his  style  and  tone  (he  plays  on  a very  fine 
Amati)  has  made  a great  name  on  the  Continent. 
As  a quartet  leader  he  was  enthusiastically 
praised  by  Brahms.  He  is  the  composer  of  a 
successful  two-act  ojiera  based  upon  Coppee’s 
‘Luthier  de  Cremone,'  a four-act  opera  ‘Alinor,’ 
and  a Hungarian  opera  ‘ A Falu  Rossza.’  He  has 
written  also  several  songs,  a * concerto  drama- 
tique  ’ for  violin,  a ‘ sonate  romantique’  with 
pianoforte,  and  countless  violin  pieces,  of  which 
the  * Scenes  from  the  Czardas  ’ are  the  type, 
founded  mostly  upon  Hungarian  national  tunes. 
They  are  in  the  repertory  of  most  violinists, 
] and  are  popular  all  the  world  over.  w.  \v.  c. 

HUBER,  Hans,  born  June  28,  1852,  at 
Schonewerd  in  Switzerland,  studied  from  1870 
to  1874  at  the  Leipzig  Conservatorium,  and 
subsequently,  after  two  years’  experience  as  a 
teacher  in  Alsace,  took  up  his  residence  at  Basle, 
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where  ho  succeeded  H.  Bagge  as  director  of  the 
music  school  in  1896.  He  received  the  honorary 
degree  of  I). Phil,  from  the  university  in  1892. 
His  compositions,  most  of  which  are  for  the 
piano,  either  in  combination  with  other  instru- 
ments or  alone,  show  the  strong  influence  of 
Brahms,  but  not  to  the  exclusion  of  the  more 
romantic  style  of  Liszt.  Two  ojteroH,  ‘ Welt- 
friihling’ (Basle,  1894),  and  * Kudrun  ’ (Basle, 
1896),  a fairy  ojiera  * Florestan,’  concertos  for 
piano  and  for  violin,  three  trios,  a } ustoral 
sonata  for  piano  and  violoncello,  a 1 Toll-sym- 
phonic1 (op.  63),  ‘ Sommemachte,'  a serenade 
(op.  87),  ‘Carneval,’  ‘ Ldudliche  Symphonic,' 
and  ‘ Komischer  Carneval,’  for  orchestra,  us 
well  as  piano  pieces  and  songs,  may  bo  men- 
tioned. M. 

HUBERMAXN,  Bronislaw,  violinist,  was 
born  Dec.  19,  1882,  at  Czenstochowa,  near 
"Warsaw.  He  received  his  first  instruction  from 
Michalowicz,  a teacher  in  the  Conservatorium, 
and  performed,  at  the  age  of  seven,  Spohr’s  second 
violin  concerto,  besides  taking  the  leading  part 
in  a quartet  of  Rode.  After  taking  a short 
course  of  lessons  under  Isidor  Lotto,  a distin- 
guished pupil  of  the  Paris  Conservatoire,  lie 
was  taken  by  his  father,  in  May  1892,  to 
Berlin,  where  he  studied  for  eight  months  under 
the  direction  of  Joachim,  and  was  able  already  in 
1893  to  make  public  apiwarances  in  Amsterdam, 
Brussels,  and  Paris.  Playing  in  London  in  May 

1894,  ho  attracted  the  notice  of  Adelina  Patti, 
who  introduced  him  the  following  year  to  an 
Austrian  audience,  engaging  him  to  play  at  her 
farewell  concert  given  at  Vienna  on  January  12, 

1895.  At  this  concert  he  made  a sensation,  and 
attracted  the  favourable  notice  not  only  of  the 
capricious  Viennese  public,  hut  also  of  Hanslick 
and  Brahms.  He  then  made  tournee*  through 
Austria,  Italy,  Germany,  Russia,  America,  and 
England  (1904).  An  incident  of  his  Italian 
journey  was  his  engagement  by  the  Munici|ta)ity 
of  Genoa  to  play,  in  one  of  the  chambers  of  the 
Town  Hull,  on  Paganini’s  Guarnerius  violin,  an 
honour  he  shares  with  the  late  Camillo  Sivori. 
This  took  place  on  May  16,  1903.  Huber- 
mann  is  a resident  of  Berlin,  and  a prominent 
figure  in  the  musical  life  of  that  city.  As  an 
artist  he  may  ho  described  as  eclectic,  having 
attached  himself  to  no  (»articiilar  school,  and 
worked  out  his  own  musical  salvation.  With 
an  excellent  technique,  especially  of  the  right 
hand,  he  ia  able  to  give  a goal  account  of  all 
the  great  concertos  and  soloe  for  the  violin, 
whilst  the  hope  has  been  expressed  by  his 
friends  that  he  will  devote  more  attention 
than  he  has  hitherto  done  to  chamlier  music, 
for  which  his  interpretative  gifts  ami  depth  of 
feeling  pre-eminently  suit  him.  w.  w.  c. 

HUBERT.  See  Porporixo. 

HUCBALDUS  DE  S.  AM  ANDO  (Hibald 
pe  S.  Ay  an  it ; Hug  bald  pe  S.  Am  and).  Our 
knowledge  of  the  condition  of  Music  during 


the  early  Middle  Ages  is  derived  chiefly  from 
the  information  furnished  by  three  learned 
writers,  of  whom  the  earliest  was  a monk, 
named  Hucbald,  of  S.  Amaud  sur  l'Elnon,  in 
Flanders,  who  is  frequently  mentioned  under 
the  title  of  Monachus  Elnoncnsis.  He  was  bom 
about  the  year  840,  anti  flourished,  therefore,  a 
full  century  before  Guido  d’Arezzo,  and  a century 
and  a half  before  Magister  Franco — the  only 
two  writers  whose  musical  treatises  possess  an 
interest  coin]»arablo  with  his  own.  Of  the 
details  of  his  life  we  know  but  very  little  more 
than  that  lie  was  a disciple  of  S.  Remi  of  Auxerre, 
and  the  intimate  friend  of  S.  Odo  of  Cluny  ; 
that  he  was  a poet,  as  well  os  a musician  ; 1 
and,  that  he  dial,  at  a very  advanced  age,  in 
the  year  930.  But  of  his  lifework  we  know  all 
that  need  be  desired. 

Of  Hucliald’s  Enchiritlion  or  tract,  Dc  Har- 
monica. Institution*: — the  only  work  by  him  that 
has  been  preserved  to  us — the  two  most  perfect 
copies  known  are  those  in  the  Paris  Library,  and 
in  that  of  S.  Benet's  (now  Corpus  Christi)  Col- 
lege, Cambridge.  The  title  of  the  Paris  MS.  is 
Enchiridion  Musicae.-  The  Cambridge  MS. 
forms  i»art  of  a volume3  entitled  * Musics  Hogeri, 
sive  Excerptiones  Hogeri  Abbatis  ex  Autoribus 
Musicae  Artis,’  nnd  containing,  besides  the  En- 
chiridion of  Hucbald,  a less  jtcrfect  copy  of 
another  Enchiridion  by  his  friend,  S.  Odo  of 
Cluny,  which,  though  written  in  Dialogue, 
resembles  it,  in  many  respects,  so  closely  that 
copies  of  the  one  MS.  have  sometimes  Iteen 
mistaken  for  the  other.4 

In  this  tract  Hucbald  descries,  under  the 
name  of  Symphotiia,  the  primitive  form  of  Purt- 
writing  called,  by  Guido  d’Arezzo,  Diaphonia, 
or  Organum,  and,  by  Magister  Franco,  Discan t. 
Of  this  Symphonia  he  mentions  three  kinds, 
which  he  calls  Diatessaron  Symphonia,  Diapente 
Symphonia,  and  Diajwson  Symphonia  ; in  other 
words.  Harmony  in  the  Fourth,  the  Fifth,  and 
the  Octave.  Examples  of  these  rude  attempts 
at  Harmony  will  be  found  in  the  article  Nota- 
tion'. But,  in  addition  to  the  rules  for  the  con- 
struction of  these,  he  tells  us,  in  his  eighteenth 
chapter,  that  so  long  as  one  voice  continues  to 
sing  the  same  note,  the  others  may  proceed  at 
will  ; of  which  method  he  gives  the  following 
examplo : — 


- ml  - Irafo-mo-ll  mn-dn-li*  v«v  ne-ranOc.  pi  - 1*. 


These  examples  are  written  in  a peculiar  form 
of  notation  invented  by  himself,  which  is 
exhaustively  deaerilied  and  illustrated  by  his 
own  examples  in  tlio  article  almve  referred  to. 
He  diil  not,  however,  confine  himself  entirely 
to  this  ingenious  device,  but  supplemented  it  by 


’ Hr  dedicated  the  K»np»T<TT.  Ch»rl««  the  BaI.I.  * pnrtn  In 
pralae  of  imlilurwi.  thinning  Tannin*  CUrlaouar.  C*ivi*.  Cnntat* 
C«mnmu  * ; in  which  •» rrr  «nnl  Irpn  with  tbr  letter  C, 

• N-.  Tjn-’.  > No.  oclx. 

* Hucbald  *t»d  fl  Odo  were  both  •llorlpln  »f  R.  Item!  of 
8.  Odo  vu  born  a.d.  STS.  and  died  in  ML 
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the  invention  of  fifteen  arbitrary  signs,  for 
representing  the  notes  of  the  Gamut,  from  T to 
a'.  The  signs  fur  the  four  finals  of  the  authen- 
tic modes  which  form  his  second  tetrachord 
are  as  follows  : — 

p Primus  qui  ft  gravissimus  Graecc  Protoe 
dicitur  vel  Arch  os. 

^ Secundus  Deuteros  tono  distant  a rroto. 

/ Tertius  Tritos  semitono  disians  a Deutero. 

/C  Quartus  Tct&rdos  tono  dislans  a Trito. 

The  number  of  examples  given  in  illustration 
of  these  principles,  and  others  deduced  from 
them,  is  very  great  ; and  the  tract  concludes 
with  an  account  of  the  descent  of  Orpheus  into 
Hades,  in  search  of  Eurydice.  w.  s.  n. 

HUDGEBUT,  John.  A London  music- 
publisher,  who  employed  Heptinstall  and  other 
printers.  His  name  is  attached  in  1679  to  an 
exceedingly  curious  engraved  work  (probably 
unique),  now  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  A Fade 
Mecum  for  the  Lovers  of  Mustek  shewing  the  Ex- 
cellency of  the  Jlechorder  . . . MDCLXXIX, 
London , printed  by  X.  Thompson  for  John 
Hwlgebut , at  the  sign  of  the  Golden  Harp,  and 
Hoeboy  in  Chancery  Lane.  Obi.  8vo.  In  1 696 
lie  publish'd  from  Heptinstall’s  press  the  Songs 
in  the  Indian  Queen  ...  by  Mr.  Henry  Purcell, 
and  in  the  preface  he,  with  another  bookseller 
who  was  concerned  in  the  work,  calmly  confesses 
that  it  is  published  without  knowledge  of  the 
author.  p.  k. 

HUDSON,  Robert,  Mus.B.,  born  in  London, 
Feb.  25,  1732,  was  a tenor  singer,  and  sang 
when  a young  man  at  Ranclagh  and  Marylebone 
Gardens.  In  1755  he  was  assistant  organist  of 
St.  Mildred,  Bread  Street.  In  1756  he  was 
appointed  vicar-choral  of  St.  Paul’s,  in  1758  a 
gentleman  of  the  Ghajiel  Royal,  and  in  1773 
almoner  and  master  of  the  children  of  St.  Paul's, 
which  offices  he  resigned  in  1793.  He  was  also 
music  master  at  Christ’s  Hospital.  Hudson  was 
the  composer  of  ‘The  Myrtle,’  a collection  of 
songs  in  three  books,  published  in  1767  ; of  a 
service  and  some  chants,  and  many  hymn  tunes. 
Ho  also  set  for  five  voices  the  lines  on  Dr.  Child’s 
monument  at  Windsor,  commencing  ‘Go,  happy 
soul.’  He  died  at  Eton,  Dec.  19,  1815.  His 
daughter  Mary  was,  in  1790,  and  till  her 
death,  March  28,  1801,  organist  of  St.  Olave, 
Hart  Street,  anti  St.  Gregory,  Old  Fish  Street. 
She  was  the  comjioser  of  several  hymn  tunes, 
and  set  for  five  voices  the  English  version  of  the 
Latin  epitaph  on  Purcell’s  gravestone,  ‘Applaud 
so  great  a guest.'  w.  n.  ir. 

HUE,  Georges  Adolphe,  French  composer, 
bom  at  Versailles,  May  6,  1858,  studied  under 
Relier  and  Paladilhe,  and  competed  for  the 
Grand  Prix  de  Rome  in  1878,  when  he  obtained 
honourable  mention,  and  the  prize  itself  in  1879. 
The  ‘Crosscnt’  prize  was  awarded  to  him  in 
1881,  and  that  offered  by  the  city  of  Paris  in 
1885.  Hue  is  a master  of  the  art  of  musical 
colour,  and  is  also  remarkably  skilful  in  the 


development  of  his  ideas ; he  excels  in  works  of 
an  elegiac  character.  He  has  written  numerous 
songs,  choruses,  a symphonic  overture,  a sym- 
phony, ‘Rtibezahl,’  a symphonic  legend  in  three 
parts  (Colonne  concerts,  1886)  ; * Resurrection  ’ 
(Concerts  du  Conservatoire,  1892);  ‘Le  Berger,’ 
a * Ballade  ot  Fantaisic  ’ for  violin  (Colonne 
Concerts,  1893);  ‘Jeunesse,’  on  a poem  by 
Hettich  (Colonne  Concerts,  1897);  etc.  His 
works  for  the  stage  have  been  received  with 
various  degrees  of  favour.  They  arc  ‘ Lea 
Panting’  ojKTa-comique,  two  acts  (Opera  Com- 
ique,  Dec.  28,  1881);  ‘Co-ur  brise,’  pantomime 
( Bouffes  Parisiens,  1 890) ; * La  Belle  au  Bois  dor- 
mant,’ incidental  music  (Theatre  de  l’CEuvrc, 
1894) ; ‘Le  Roi  de  Paris,’  lyric  drama,  three  acts 
(Op^ra,  April  26,  1901);  ‘Titania,’  musical 
drama,  three  acta  (Opera  Comique,  Jan.  20, 
1903).  a.  F. 

HUEFFER,  Francis,  Ph.D.,  author  and 
musical  critic,  was  born  at  Munster,  May  22, 
1843.  After  studying  modern  philology  and 
music  in  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  and  Leipzig,  he 
fixed  his  residence  in  London  and  devoted 
himself  to  literary  work.  His  first  articles 
appeared  in  the  North  British  Be  view,  in  the 
Fortnightly  Beview  (when  under  Mr.  John 
Morley’s  editorship),  and  in  the  Academy , of 
which  he  becamo  assistant  editor.  At  a time 
when  England  hesitated  to  acknowledge  the 
genius  of  Wagner,  Huoffer  brought  home  to  ama- 
teurs the  meaning  of  the  modern  developments 
of  dramatic  and  lyrical  eonqKisitioii  by  the 
publication,  in  1874,  of  his  Richard  Wagner 
and  the  Music  of  the  Future.  Ho  was  in  1878 
appointed  musical  critic  of  The  Times , and 
consistently  followed  up  his  advocacy  of  the 
modern  in  art  by  supporting  the  claims  of  living 
English  musicians.  Ho  also  wrote  librettos 
for  several  eminent  English  composers.  Thus 
‘ Colomba  ’ and  * The  Troul>adour  ’ were  written 
for  Mackenzie,  and  ‘ The  Sleeping  Beauty  ’ for 
Cowen.  Ho  made  an  excellent  adaptation  of 
Boito’s  libretto  of  Verdi’s  ‘ Otello.’ 

As  early  as  1869  Mr.  Huefi’er  had  published 
a critical  edition  of  the  works  of  Guillem  de 
Cubestanh,  which  gained  him  the  degree  of 
Ph.D.  from  the  University  of  Gottingen,  and 
led  to  his  election  to  the  ‘ Felibrigo,’  or  Society 
of  modern  Troubadours,  of  which  Mistral  (the 
author  of  Mireijo),  Theodore  Aubanel,  and  other 
distinguished  poets  were  the  leading  spirits. 
The  Troulxidours , a history  of  Provencal  life  and 
literature  of  the  Middle  Ages,  ap)>eared  in  1878  ; 
and  a series  of  lectures  on  the  same  subject  was 
delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution  in  1880.  A 
collection  of  Musical  Studies  from  The  Times, 
etc.,  was  published  in  1880,  and  soon  appeared 
in  various  translations;  The  Life  of  Wagner, 
the  first  of  the  Great  Musicians  series,  in  1881  ; 
Italian  and  other  Studies  in  1883.  The  Corre- 
spondence of  Wagner  and  Liszt , a translation, 
followed  soon  after  the  publication  of  the 
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Bricftoechaely  by  Breitkopf  k Hartel  in  1888. 
No  more  than  a brief  reference  can  be  made  to 
HuefFer’soccasional  contributions  to  the  Quarterly 
and  other  reviews,  and  to  some  songs  composed 
by  him  from  time  to  time.  He  died  in  Loudon, 
Jan.  19,  1889.  L.  M.  m. 

HUNTEN,  Franz,  pianist  and  composer, 
born  Dec.  26,  1793,  at  Coblentz,  where  his  father 
Daniel  was  organist.  In  1819  he  went  to  the 
Paris  Conservatoire,  studying  the  piano  with 
Pradher,  and  composition  with  Reicha  and 
Cherubini.  He  lived  by  teaching  and  arranging 
pieces  for  the  pianoforte,  and  in  time  his  lessons 
and  compositions  commanded  high  prices,  al- 
though the  latter,  with  the  exception  of  a trio 
concertante  for  PF.  violin  and  violoncello,  were 
of  little  value.  His  * Methode  nouvelle  |»our  le 
piano ’ (Schott)  had  at  one  time  a reputation. 
In  1837  he  retired  to  Coblentz,  and  lived  on  his 
means  till  his  death,  Feb.  22,  1878.  His  two 
brothers,  Wilhelm  and  Peter,  were  for  many 
years  successful  pianoforte  teachers  at  Coblentz 
and  Duisburg.  r.  g. 

HUGUENOTS,  LES.  Opera  in  five  acts  ; 
words  by  Scribe  and  Deschamps,  music  by 
Meyerbeer.  Produced  at  the  Acadetnie,  Feb.  29, 
1836  ; in  London,  first  by  a German  conqwmy, 
at  Covent  Gardeu,  June  20,  1842  ; in  Italian 
at  Covent  Garden  os  * Gli  Ugonotti,'  July  20, 
1848  ; in  English  at  the  Surrey  Theatre,  August 
16,  1849.  Like  * William  Tell,’  the  ojiera  is  in 
England  always  greatly  shortened  in  perform- 
ance. [In  the  eArly  days  of  Harris’s  operatic 
management  at  Drury  Lane,  this  opera  was 
given  with  the  fifth  act,  and  lasted  till  nearly 
one  o’clock  in  the  morning.] 

For  a remarkable  criticism  by  Schumann  see 
the  Xeue  Zcitschrifl , Sept.  5,  1837,  and  Qtsam- 
melte  Sch riftm,  ii.  220.  o. 

HULLAH,  John  Pyke,  LL. D. , was  born  at 
Worcester,  June  27,  1812,  but  came  whilst 
very  young  to  London,  where  his  life  was  spent 
He  received  no  regular  musical  instruction  until 
1829,  when  he  was  placed  under  William  Horsley. 
In  1833  he  entered  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music 
for  the  pur|>ose  of  receiving  instruction  in  sing- 
ing from  Crivelli.  Ho  first  became  known  os 
a composer  by  his  music  to  Charles  Dickens's 
opera,  * The  Village  Coquettes,’  produced  at  the 
St.  James’s  Theatre,  Dec.  5,  1836.  [The  whole 
of  the  music  was  destroyed  in  a fire  at  the 
Edinburgh  Theatre  soon  after  the  production 
of  the  piece  there.]  This  was  followed  by 
‘The  Barbers  of  Bassora,’  a comic  oj>cra,  pro- 
duced at  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  Nov.  11, 
1837,  and  ‘The  Outpost,'  at  the  same  theatre, 
May  17,  1838.  [In  1837  he  became  organist  of 
Croydon  Church,  and  composed  some  madrigals.] 
Soon  after  this  Hullah’s  attention  was  turned 
to  that  which  became  subsequently  the  business 
of  his  life — popular  instruction  in  vocal  music  ; 
and  attracted  by  the  rej»orts  of  Mainzer’s  success 
os  a teacher,  he  visited  Paris,  only  to  find 


Mainzer’s  classes  entirely  dispersed.  In  1839 
he  went  to  Paris,  and  remained  for  some  time 
observing  Wilhem’s  classes,  then  in  the  full 
tide  of  success.  On  his  return  to  England  he 
made  the  acquaintance  of  the  late  Sir  James  Kay 
Shuttle  worth,  then  Dr.  Kay,  and  undertook  the 
instruction  of  the  students  in  the  Training 
College  at  Battersea,  the  first  established  iu 
England,  and  just  opened  under  the  direction 
and  at  the  cost  of  Dr.  Kay  and  Mr.  Edward 
Carlton  Tufuell.  On  Feb.  18,  1840,  he  gave 
his  first  class-lesson  at  Battersea,  and  from  that 
day  dates  the  movement  lie  originated.  On 
Feb.  1 , 1841,  he  oj^ened  at  Exeter  Hall  a school 
for  the  instruction  of  schoolmasters  of  day  and 
Sunday  schools  in  vocal  music  by  a system 
based  on  that  of  Wilhem,  which  met  with 
remarkable  success.  Not  only  schoolmasters,  but 
the  general  public  flocked  to  obtain  instruction, 
and  country  professors  came  to  London  to  learn 
the  system  and  obtain  certificates  of  being 
qualified  to  teach  it.  The  system  was  acrimo- 
niously attacked,  but  it  outlived  all  opposition. 
From  his  elementary  classes  Hullah  formed  two 
schools,  an  upper  and  a lower,  and  commenced 
giving  concerts  in  Exeter  Hall,  the  members 
of  his  upper  school  forming  his  chorus,  and 
the  orchestra  being  completed  by  professional 
principal  singers  and  instrumentalists.  Remark- 
able among  these  were  four  historical  concerts 
illustrating  in  chronological  order  the  rise  and 
progress  of  English  vocal  music,  given  at  Exeter 
Hall  on  Mondays  in  the  first  four  months  of 
1847.  At  this  time  his  friends  and  supporters 
determined  on  erecting  and  presenting  to  him 
a concert  hall,  and,  having  procured  a piece  of 
ground  near  Long  Acre,  the  foundation  stone 
of  St.  Martin’s  Hall  was  laid  June  21,  1847. 
The  hall  was  oj>ened,  although  not  entirely 
completed,  on  Feb.  11,  1850,  and  Hullah  con- 
tinued to  give  his  concerts  there  until  the 
building  was  destroyed  by  fire  August  28f  1 860, 
on  the  occurrence  of  which  event  his  friends 
and  pupils  testified  their  gratitude  and  sympathy 
for  him  by  the  presentation  of  a handsome 
testimonial.  During  the  existence  of  the  upper 
school  he  brought  forward  a large  number  of 
unknown  works,  old  and  new.  From  1840 
to  1860  about  25,000  jiersona  j»assed  through 
his  classes.  In  1844  Hullah  was  appointed 
Professor  of  Vocal  Music  in  King’s  College, 
London,  an  office  which  he  held  till  1874. 
He  held  similar  api>ointments  in  Queen’s  College 
and  Bedford  College,  London,  with  both  of 
which  he  was  connected  from  their  foundation. 
From  1870  to  1873  he  was  conductor  of  the 
students’  concertsof  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music. 
Oil  the  death  of  his  old  master,  Horsley,  in 
1858,  Hullah  was  apjiointed  organist  of  the 
Charter  House,  where  since  1841  he  had  carried 
on  a singing-class.  For  many  years  ho  con- 
ducted the  annual  concert  of  the  Children  of 
the  Metrojiolitan  Schools  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 
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In  March  1872  he  was  appointed,  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  on  Education,  inspector  of 
Training  Schools  for  the  United  Kingdom,  which 
office  he  held  till  his  death.  In  1870  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  unexpectedly  conferred 
on  him  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.,  and  in 
1877  he  was  made  a member  of  the  Society  of 
St.  Cecilia  in  Rome  and  of  the  Musical  Academy 
in  Florence.  [In  1880  and  1888  he  was  at- 
tacked by  paralysis,  and  died  in  London,  Feb.  21, 
1884,  being  buried  in  Kensal  Green  Cemetery.] 
Hullah  composed  many  songs,  some  of  which 
— such  as  ‘O  that  we  two  were  Maying,’ 
‘Three  Fishers,’  ‘The  Storm’ — were  very 
popular,  and  wrote  A Grammar  of  Vocal 
Music  (1843),  A Grammar  of  Harmony  (1852), 
and  A Grammar  of  Counterpoint  (1864),  The 
History  of  Modern  Music  (1862),  and  The  Third 
or  Transition  Period  of  Musical  History  (1865) 
(courses  of  Lectures  delivered  at  the  Royal 
Institution  of  Great  Britain),  The  Cultivation 
of  the  Speaking  Voice  (1870),  Music  in  the 
House.  (1877),  and  numerous  essays  and  other 
[■a[>ers  on  the  history  and  science  of  music  contri- 
buted to  various  periodicals.  He  edited  Wilhems 
Method  of  teaching  Singing , adapted  to  English 
use  (1841),  The  Psalter , a Collection  of  Psalm 
Tunes  in  four  parts  (1843),  The  Book  of  Praise 
Hymnal  (1868),  The  Whole  Book  of  Psalms , with 
Chants ; and  a large  number  of  vocal  compositions 
in  parts,  and  other  publications  for  the  use  of  his 
classes.  Amongst  these  slionld  be  named  Part 
Music  (reprinted  as  Vocal  Music),  for  four  voices, 
and  Vocal  Scores , — two  most  admirable  collec- 
tions ; Sacred  Music  (1 867),  The  Singers  Library ; 
Sea  Songs , etc.  etc.  [See  Part  Music,  Vocal 
Scores.)  [A  memoir  by  his  second  wife  was 
published  in  1886 ; it  has  been  used  in  correcting 
the  above  article.]  w.  h.  h. 

HUME,  Tobias,  an  officer  in  the  army,  and 
an  excellent  performer  on  the  viol-da -gamba  ; 
published  in  1605  ‘The  First  Part  of  Ayres, 
French,  Polish,  and  others  together,  some  in 
Tabliturc,  and  some  in  Pricke-Song.  With 
l’avines,  Halliards,  and  Alinainea  for  the  Viole 
do  Gainbo  alone  . . . and  some  Songs  to  bee 
sung  to  the  Viole,’  etc.,  containing  1 16  airs  in 
tabieture  and  five  songs.'  [The  title  ‘ Musicall 
Humors,’  sometimes  applied  to  the  publication 
of  1607,  is  printed  at  the  top  of  every  page  of 
the  * First  Part  of  Ayres.’]  In  1607  he  pub- 
lished ‘Captainc  Huiue's  Poeticall  Musicke 
principally  made  for  two  basso- viols,  yet  so  con- 
trived that  it  may  be  plaied  eight  severall  w aits 
u [ton  sundry  instruments  with  much  facilitie,’ 
etc.,  containing  eighteen  instrumental  and  four 
vocal  pieces.  In  1642,  being  then  a poor 
brother  of  the  Charter  House,  he  presented  a 
‘True  Petition  of  Colonel  Hume’  to  the  House 
of  Lords  offering  his  services  against  the  Irish 
rebels,  which  he  aftenvards  printed,  but  it  is 
evident  from  its  contents  that  he  was  labouring 
under  mental  delusion.  [There  is  no  authority 


for  his  rank  of  colonel.  He  died  April  16, 
1645.]  w.  H.  li. 

HUMFREY,  Pelham  (as  he  himself  wrote 
his  name,  although  it  is  commonly  found  as 
Humphry  or  Humphrys,  with  every  possible 
variety  of  spelling),  was  bom  in  1647.  ‘ Ho  is 

said  to  have  been  a nephew’  of  Colonel  John 
Humphrey,  a noted  Cromwellian,  and  Brad- 
shaw's s won! -bearer.’  In  1660  he  became  one 
of  the  first  set  of  Children  of  the  re  established 
Chapel  Royal  under  Captain  Henry  Cooke. 
Whilst  still  a chorister  he  show'ed  skill  in  com- 
position, as  appears  by  the  second  edition  of 
Clifford’s  * Divine  Services  and  Anthems,’  1664, 
which  contains  the  words  of  five  anthems  * com- 
posed by  Pelham  Humfrey,  one  of  the  Children 
of  His  Majesties  Chappel,’  the  music  of  two  of 
which  is  still  extant.  During  the  same  period 
ho  joined  Blow'  and  Turner,  two  of  his  fellow- 
choristers,  in  the  composition  of  what  is  commonly 
known  as  the  Club- Anthem. 1 In  1664  he 
quitted  the  choir  and  was  sent  abroad  by  Charles 
II.  to  pursue  his  studies.  He  received  from  the 
Secret  Service  money  in  that  year  ‘ to  defray 
the  charge  of  his  journey  into  France  and  Italy, 
£200  ’ ; in  the  following  year  from  the  same 
source  £100,  and  in  1666,  £150.  His  studies 
were  prosecuted  chiefly  in  Paris  under  Lully. 
On  Jan.  24,  1666-67,  he  was  during  his  absence 
ap[*ointod  a Gentleman  of  the  Chapel  Royal  in 
the  room  of  Thomas  Hazard,  deceased.  He 
returned  to  England  in  the  following  October, 
and  ou  the  26th  was  sworn  into  his  [>lace. 
[Amusing  references  to  Humfrcy’s  skill  and 
conceit  are  in  Pepys’a  Diary , Nov.  1667.] 
Anthems  by  him  were  at  once  performed  in  the 
Chajiel  Royal.  On  the  death  of  Captain  Cooke, 
Humfrey  was  appointed  hia  successor  on  July 
30,  1672,  as  Master  of  the  Children.  On 
August  8 following  he  had  a patent  (jointly 
with  Thomas  Purcell)  as  * Composer  iu  Ordinary 
for  the  Violins  to  His  Majesty.’  Humfrey  died 
at  Windsor,  July  14,  1674,  at  the  early  age  of 
twenty-seven,  and,  three  days  aftenvards,  was 
buried  in  the  cloisters  of  Westminster  Abbey, 
near  the  south-east  door.  He  was  the  composer 
of  several  tine  anthems,  seven  of  which  are 
printed,  but  without  the  orchestral  parts,  in 
Boyce’s  Cathedral  Music.  The  greater  ]>art 
of  these,  together  with  six  others  and  the  Club 
Anthem,  also  an  Evening  Service  in  E minor, 
are  contained  in  the  Tudway  Collection  (Hurl. 
MS.  7338),  and  others  are  extant  at  Ely, 
Salisbury,  Windsor,  Oxford,  and  the  Fitzwilliam 
Museum.  Many  arc  also  in  the  Royal  College 
of  Music.  Three  Sacred  Songs  by  him,  ami  a 
Dialogue,  composed  jointly  with  Blow,  are 
printed  in  ‘Harmonia  Sacra,’  book  ii.  1714. 

I Said  by  Dr.  Twlvajr  to  have  been  composed  uti  a naval  vk'turf 
over  the  lint,  h by  the  Duke  of  York  ; but  It  cannot  have  hern  *0. 
m tioaurh  event  occumd  until  June  lflrtS,  at  which  time  limnfrcy 
w.ut  ahr>ia<l.  The  statement  of  l>r.  Boyce  anil  others  that  It  »w 
composed  an  a ineiii'-rUI  of  the  fraternal  tstnu  and  friendship  of 
th»’  author*  la  much  more  proliable.  Humfrey  Is  said  to  havr  com- 
posed the  former,  and  Blow  the  Utter  portion  of  the  anthem. 
Turner's  *ha.*a  Im1u£  su  intermediate  bass  solo. 
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He  composed  two  Odes  for  the  King’s  Birthday, 

* Smile,  smile  again,'  and  4 When  from  his  ; 
throne,'  and  an  Ode  for  Now’  Year’s  day,  ‘See,  ; 
mighty  sir.’  Many  songs  by  him  are  included 
in  ‘Choice  Ayres,  Songs  and  Dialogues,’  1676- 
1684  ; and  on  the  rare,  separately- paged,  sheet 
inserted  in  some  copies  of  book  i.  of  that  pub- 
lication, containing  ‘The  Ariel’s  Songs  in  the 
Play  call’d  The  Tetnj»est  ’ (Dryden  and  Dave- 
nant’s  alteration  printed  in  1670),  his  setting 
of  ‘ Where  the  bee  sucks'  is  to  bo  found.  His 
song  ' 1 pass  all  my  hours  in  a shady  old  grove.  ’ 
was  first  printed  in  the  appendix  to  Haw  kins’s 
History . J.  S.  Smith  included  five  songs  by 
Humfrey  in  his  * Musiea  Antiqua,'  amongst 
them.  ‘Wherever  I am  and  whatever  I do,’ 
coini>oscd  for  Dryden’s  ‘Conquest  of  Granada,’ 
part  i.  1672.  Humfrey  is  said  to  have  been 
the  author  of  the  w’ords  of  several  songs  published 
in  the  collections  of  his  time,  and  to  have  been 
a fine  lutenist.  He  introduced  many  new  and 
beautiful  elfocts  into  his  com()ositions.  He  was 
the  first  to  infuse  into  English  011111*011  music  the 
new  style  which  he  himself  had  learnt  from 
Lully,  ami  which  w*is  carried  much  farther  by 
Purcell  (see  Hullah's  Modem  Music,  Lcct.  4). 
His  predilection  for  minor  keys  was  remarkable. 
£A  curious  orchestral  piece  attributed  to  him 
in  the  Conservatoire  of  Brussels,  is  mentioned 
in  the  Qneilen- Lcxikon  as  being  set  for  strings, 
oboes,  trumpets,  and  dnims,  but  Dr.  Eitnor 
thinks  it  is  hardly  possible  to  assign  it  to  so 
early  a writer  as  Humfrey.]  w.  if.  h. 

HUMMEL,  Johann  Nepomuk  (properly 
Johan  Nepomuka),  was  born  on  Nov.  14, 
and  was  the  son  of  Joseph  Hummel,  the  Director 
of  the  Imperial  School  of  Military  Music  at 
Presburg.  He  married  Elisabeth  Rockt,  an  ojwra 
singer  (born  1 793, died  at  Weimar  1 883);  and  as 
he  died  in  1 837,  he  was  a contemporary  of  Beet- 
hoven, Cramer,  Kalkbrenner,  Weber,  and  Field. 

Forthe  first  musical  studiesof  the  little  Johann 
his  father  selected  the  violin,  but  this  only  led 
to  signal  failure,  and  the  hoy  was  allowed  to  take 
up  the  piano  instead.  Upon  this  instrument 
he  at  once  displayed  a most  remarkable  facility,1 
so  much  so  that  when,  in  the  year  1785,  the 
Imperial  School  at  Presburg  was  dissolved,  and 
Joseph  Hummel  obtained  the  position  of  con- 
ductor at  Schik&neder's  Theatre  in  Vienna, 
whither  the  boy  accompanied  him,  Mozart  was 
so  struck  with  the  child's  playing  that  he 
offered  to  give  him  lessons,  and  for  that  purpose 
took  him  to  live  with  him  in  his  house  in  the 
Groese  Schulcnstrassc.  Here  the  little  Hummel 
remained  for  two  years,  and  although  his  lessons 
were  very  informal  and  irregular  he  made 
immense  progress,  and  Mozart  predicted  for  him 
a brilliant  future.  Hummel  was  nine  years  old 

• It  ahoald  l«r  rcmenOwml  that  the  pinna,  thmijh  «tili rnnatnirtwl 
with  the  lltht  VlmitMe  artlon,  anil  huckakin  hammer*.  farrmrlryr 
•*<  eaecntlnn  and  hanlnemi  nf  tone.  «a<  just  rrorirlnff  at  tl»- 
haii'l*  of  llr<  nutwood  linprnrfineiite  whleh  hare  «li,cr  «•  i 

adopted  hr  all  the  treat  piano-maker*  In  th*  world. 


when  he  went  to  live  with  Mozart,  and  we  can  well 
imagine  thijt  to  live  for  two  years  in  daily  inter- 
course with  such  8tu|>endou8  genius,  and  to  be 
brought  iifto  contact  with  all  the  distinguished 
people  wh 4 frequen  ted  the  house,  would  constitute 
a very  paradise  of  musical  and  social  education 
to  a youyg,  eager,  and  sharp-witted  boy  such  as 
Hunimek  At  the  close  of  the  two  years  (1787) 
Huinme/  made  his  first  ap]icarance  at  a concert 
given  by  Mozart,  and  his  success  was  so  decided 
that  his  father  resolved  to  take  him  on  a con- 
cert tour  through  Germany  and  Holland  ; they 
then  viaited  Edinburgh,  where  Hummel  made  a 
great  success  and  then  went  south  to  London, 
where  they  lived  for  about  a year,  the  boy 
meanwhile  receiving  instruction  from  Clementi. 
The  change  from  the  live  melody  of  Mozart  to 
the  didactic  scholarship  of  Clementi  must  have 
been  an  experience  to  the  boy,  but  probably  he 
gained  more  from  the  sound,  logical  method  of 
Clementi  than  has  usually  been  acknowledged 
by  his  biographers.  Hummel’s  first  concert 
in  London  was  given  at  the  Hanover  Square 
Concert  Rooms,  May  6,  1792.  The  programme 
announced  that  ‘ Master  Hummel  ’ would  play  a 
Concerto  (by  Mozart),  and  the  performance  was 
given  under  the  direction  of  Salomon.  On  the 
conclusion  of  the  visit  to  London  Hummel  made 
a short  stay  in  Holland,  and  by  way  of  that 
country  returned  to  Vienna  in  17 93. 3 He  now 
devoted  himself  to  more  serious  study  of  coin- 
jiosition  under  AlbreehtaWrger,  who  was  now, 
at  the  ago  of  sixty-seven,  a veteran  among 
teachers,  but  by  no  moans  superannuated. 
And  in  addition  to  the  classic  instruction  of 
Albrechtaberger,  and  the  advice  of  Haydn, 
Hummel  also  sought  the  assistance  of  .Salieri 
for  dramatic  composition.  It  was  presumably 
at  this  time  that  some,  if  not  all,  of  his  four 
o}ktas  were  composed.  Between  this  date  and 
the  year  1803  Hummel  made  a concert  tour  to 
St.  Petersburg,  where  he  was  very  well  received, 
and  accorded  an  ovation  such  as  rarely  falls  to 
the  lot  of  an  artist.  In  1 803  he  was  back  in 
Vienna,  where  he  appears  to  have  held  an 
engagement  in  the  Court  Theatre  ; but  in  the 
following  year,  1804.  he  accepted  the  very 
important  post  of  capellmeister  to  Prince  Ester- 
hazy,  a ]>ost  rendered  famous  by  the  fact  that 
it  had  been  held  for  thirty-eight  years  by  Hayiln, 
who  now  resigned  it,  only  on  account  of  the 
increasing  infirmities  of  old  age.  Hummel 
retained  this  post  until  1811,  and  it  xvhh  during 
his  tenancy  of  office  that  Beethoven's  Mass  in  C 
was  first  jicrfonned  (1810),  on  which  occasion 
some  remark  of  Hummel’s  caused  an  unfortunate 
estrangement  between  him  and  Beethoven,  which 
continued  until  the  time  when  Hummel  visited 
Beethoven  in  his  last  illness,  and,  almost  in  the 
shadow  of  death,  the  old  enmity  faded  away. 

3 IWth  >v«>n  al«o  r.anm  t»>  Vienna  In  tbU  Mine  year.  and  placed 
himaclf  a Oder  |{*><1n  •ml  All*rclil*Unf*r.  *•  that  the  tar.  .voting 
men.  fellow  -*tudci>ts  under  two  profe**.ir*.  probably  beaiiur 
ac|imlttto1  with  each  other. 
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Hummel  resigned  his  post  in  1811,  and  for  the 
last  time  returned  to  Vienna,  where  he  lived, 
without  appointment,  as  a teacher  and  concert 
player  until  1816,  in  which  year  he  once  more 
undertook  the  duties  of  court  cajiellmeistcr,  this 
time  at  Stuttgart.  However,  the  duties  or  the 
surroundings  seeming  uncongenial,  he  in  1820 
exchanged  his  apjtointment  for  a similar  one  at 
Weimar,  an  office  which  ho  retained  until  the 
time  of  his  death.  Frequent  leave  of  absence 
was  granted  him,  of  which  he  took  advantage  to 
revisit  Petersburg  in  1822,  and  to  visit  Paris, 
on  the  conclusion  of  his  Russian  tour.  The 
audiences  in  the  French  capital  were  delighted 
with  his  performances,  and  gave  him  unstinted 
applause.  It  was  about  this  time  that 
Hummel  began  to  give  up  public  playing,  ami 
to  turn  his  attention  to  conducting  the  orchestra. 
It  is  true  he  made  a visit  to  Paris  again  in 
1829  but,  being  coldly  received,  immediately 
came  to  London,  where  his  playing  still  excited 
the  former  enthusiasm.  After  a short  sojourn 
in  Weimar  (1830*33),  ho  returned  to  London  os 
conductor  of  the  Herman  Opera  Company  at  the 
King’s  Theatre.  Here  he  seems  to  have  remained 
only  for  one  season,  for  he  was  again  in  Weimar 
in  1833,  and  never  again  left  that  city,  until 
in  183?  death  closed  a brilliant  career,  full  of 
triumphs, and  plentifully  sweetened  with  pleasant 
and  enduring  friendships.  In  appearance 
Hummel  was  large  and  rather  ungainly,  while 
his  dress  was  the  reverse  of  foppish.  His  face  w as 
not  full  of  artistic  intelligence  and  culture,  but 
was  rather  that  of  a healthy  business  man  with 
an  abundance  of  common  sense  and  savoir  faire. 

Hummel  as  a composer  displays  a thorough 
mastery  of  the  mechanism  of  his  art,  a keen 
sense  of  rhythm  and  conqwct  form,  a full  ap- 
preciation of  sha[>eliness,  and  a great  command 
of  appropriate  ornamentation.  The  themes  are 
usually  concise  ami  to  the  point,  ami  there  is 
a certain  square  cut  al>out  them  which  gives 
satisfaction  to  the  hearer.  The  treatment  is 
conducted  with  tact  and  discretion.  Like  those 
of  polished  men  of  the  world,  his  creations,  even 
if  seeming  to  lack  human  sympathy,  are  always 
well  behaved,  tactful,  and  free  from  any  yanc/ierit. 
His  work,  if  sometimes  artificial  in  style,  is  at 
all  times  well  dressed,  and  although  he  does 
not  pierce  the  depths  of  the  human  heart,  he 
gives  well-finished  and  beautifully  symmetrical 
pictures  of  the  surface.  Compared  to  tho  work 
of  more  emotional  writers,  his  nnisie  bears  some- 
what the  relation  that  photography  docs  to 
colour.  Accustom  ed  as  he  was  from  early 
infancy  to  the  marked  accuracy  and  imperson- 
ality of  military  music,  in  which  there  seems 
always  present  a certain  measured  blaring,  and 
which  apjK'als  more  to  the  excitement  of  a scenic 
display  than  to  the  more  individual  and  domestic 
emotions ; it  is  natural  that  he  should  lean  to  a 
like  character  of  music  iu  writing,  and  should 
give  us  precision  even  at  the  ex } tense  of  sym- 


pathy. Associated  afterwards  with  tho  shai>ely 
beauty  of  Mozart  s themes  and  developments, 
he  learned  from  that  to  give  his  work  neatness 
and  finish,  even  at  tho  expense  of  warmth ; and, 
accustomed,  as  a concert  player,  to  judge  his 
effects  according  to  the  amount  of  applause  they 
evoked,  he  was  at  times  too  jKJwerfully  drawn 
by  the  charms  of  brilliant,  if  superfluous  orna- 
mentation, and  away  from  deep  thoughts  and 
grand  emotional  ideas. 

Unfortunately,  much  of  Hummel’s  music  is 
not  accessible  now,  for  many  of  the  concerted 
works  wore  never  scored  (at  least  the  scores  are 
not  to  he  found),  so  that  it  is  not  possible  to 
criticise  some  departments  of  his  work  justly  ; 
but  the  general  character  of  nil  the  work  w hich 
still  exists  is  very  fairly  described  in  the  words 
already  written.  Considering  that  Hummel  was 
the  pupil  of  Mozart,  Haydn,  Salieri,  Clementi, 
and  Albrechtslicrgcr  ; the  fellow-pupil  of  Beet- 
hoven, and  the  teacher  of  Czerny,  Hiller, 
Hetiselt,  and  Thallterg,  to  whom  he  doubtless 
transmitted  his  style,  his  musio  is  almost  exactly 
what  might  be  expected  from  a brilliant  virtuoso 
in  such  circumstances.  Add  to  this  the  fact 
that  lie  was  a public  player  uj»on  the  piano  with 
tho  old  Viennese  action,  so  eminently  suited  to 
a facile  execution  of  light  ornamentation,  but 
deficient  in  expressing  depth  of  emotion,  and 
we  have  a pretty  complete  idea  of  Hummels 
methods — and  we  no  longer  wonder  at  his  making 
use  of  themes  which  at  times  were  hardly  worthy 
of  the  delicate  and  tastoful  costumes  in  which 
he  clothed  them,  or  at  his  being  apt  to  regard 
his  music  more  from  the  standpoint  of  a virtuoso, 
than  from  that  of  a purely  intellectual  and 
emotional  musician. 

The  same  set  of  influences  no  doubt  dominated 
Hummers  mind  when  he  played  ; but  it  is  hardly 
possible  that  a player,  environed  us  he  was  by 
much  of  the  finest  talent  the  world  has  ever 
seen,  can  have  been  the  mere  animated  machine 
that  some  would  have  us  l>eliove.  Wherever  he 
appeared  as  a pianist,  Hummel  achieved  very 
distinct  success  ; and  in  order  to  hold  his  own 
with  credit  in  a city  where,  under  the  refreshing 
shadow  of  Mozart  and  Haydn,  Beethoven  reigned 
over  an  assemblage  of  ability,  which  contained 
Schulwrt,  Moscheles,  and  Hies  (in  addition  to 
those  already  named),  a man  must  have  hail  more 
than  mere  cleverness  and  dexterity  to  recommend 
him.  Besides,  Hummers  strongest  point  was 
his  remarkable  jiower  as  an  extempore  player.  In 
this  detriment  he  was  considered  a rival  to 
Beethoven,  a fact  which  sjjeaks  for  itself.  To 
take  a high  ]>osition  as  an  extemporist  in  such 
circumstances  required  great  development  of 
the  mental  and  physical  powers,  wonderful  skill 
in  presentation,  both  in  the  imagination  and 
upon  the  keyboard,  and  a full  command  of  the 
instantaneous  use  of  all  the  intricate  devices 
of  figures,  passages,  and  ornamentation.  The 
amount  exacted  from  an  extemporist  in  those 
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days  was  very  great.  Every  kind  of  elaboration 
was  required,  and  every  phase  of  art-form  suit- 
able to  the  instrument  used,  from  a simple 
melody  up  to  a complete  fugue,  had  to  be  well 
understood  and  readily  expressed.  To  succeed  in 
this  branch  of  the  art  necessitated  a musician 
far  removed  from  a mere  skilful  designer  or 
artful  player.  Hummel  did  not  achieve  his 
reputation  as  a pianist  by  {lerformiug  his  own 
com]>ositions  only,  and  therefore  he  must  have 
had  the  ‘gift  of  interpretation,’  as  well  as  the 
gift  of  sj»eech  ; and  in  this  connection  it  is 
pleasant  to  remember  that  the  symphonies  of 
Beethoven  became  known  to  many  {tropic,  and 
perhaps  were  only  known,  through  the  medium 
of  the  excellent  arrangements  for  l*iano  Duet, 
which  were  made  by  Hummel.  This  fact  shows 
that  on  Hummel’s  part  there  >vas  no  narrow 
prejudice  against  Beethoven's  work.  His  pro- 
duction of  the  great  Mass  in  C strengthens  this 
conclusion,  and  honour  is  due  to  a musician, 
who  arranged  or  produced  the  work  of  an  artist 
of  whom  even  Albrechtabcrger  said,  ‘ He  has 
learnt  nothing,  and  will  never  do  anything  well  ’ ; 
while  Weber  wrote,  * He  is  now  quite  ready  for 
the  asylum. * How  little  can  a glorious  mountain 
peak  be  appreciated  by  most  of  those  wrho  live 
so  close  to  it  that  they  cannot  see  its  noble  pro- 
portions ! In  his  later  years  Hummel  published 
his  celebrated  Piano  School  (1824),  in  which 
he  advocates  a rational  system  of  fingering. 
Although  of  course  not  free  from  the  tradition 
that  the  thumb  should  be  forbidden  to  play 
upon  the  black  keys,  he  argued  that,  apart  from 
this  restriction,  the  same  shafted  passage  or 
figure  should  be  lingered  in  the  same  way 
wherever  it  occurred,  thus  foreshadowing  the 
modern  method  of  fingering,  alike  in  all  keys. 

He  tried  to  alter  the  manner  of  playing  the 
trill  (which  had  hitherto  followed  the  tradition 
of  C.  P.  E.  Bach,  in  beginning  upon  the 
auxiliary  note)  by  insisting  that  it  should  com- 
mence upon  the  principal  note : and  when  the 

Bach. 
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prineijuil  note  is  an  essential  note  of  the  melody, 
common  sense  would  seem  to  be  in  Hummers 
favour.  He  ulso  tried  to  reverse  the  accepted 
meaning  of  the  direct  turn  and  the  inverted 
turn  $,  and  to  reverse  the  accent  in  the  ‘simplified 
trill  ’ when  accompanied  by  holding  notes  as 
in  the  Kondo  of  the  ‘ Waldstcin  ' Sonata.  The 
object  of  these  last  tw'o  changes  is  not  so  obvious 
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as  that  of  the  first,  though  the  third  was  suggested 
by  the  desirability  of  all  the  accents  being  placed 
Uf»on  the  notes  which  would  have  sounded  with 
the  melody  note,  had  there  been  no  trill  ; a view 
which  w'ould  certainly  meet  with  the  approval 
of  harmonists.  Hummel  also  suggested  the  use 
of  this  mark  ^ to  indicate  the  use  of  the 
‘ Celeste  ’ Pedal,  invented  in  its  present  form 
by  Sebastien  Krard,  as  distinguished  from  the 
* shifting  * Pedal,  first  used  by  Stein,  which 
permitted  the  use  of  one,  two,  or  three  strings, 
at  will.  (‘Koch  und  nacli  mehre  Saitcu,’  Beet- 
hoven Sonata,  op.  101.)  The  Piano  School 
altogether  was  a decided  advance  upon  the 
previous  methods,  and  a valuable  contribution  to 
the  more  logical  development  of  the  technique, 
which,  already  raised  to  a high  degree  of  excel- 
lence by  Clementi,  was  soon  to  receive  such 
vast  improvement  from  the  methods  of  Czerny, 
Liszt,  Schumann,  and  Chopin.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  Czerny  was  the  pupil  of  Beet- 
hoven and  Hummel,  that  the  playiug  of  Hummel 
was  a ‘revelation  to  him,’  and  that  he  was 
the  teacher  of  Liszt,  so  that  modern  pianists, 
whilst  acknowledging  their  indebtedness  to  C.  P. 
E.  Bach  and  Clementi,  owe  a great  deal  to  the 
Viennese  School  and  to  Hummel  in  {particular. 

Hummel's  compositions,  which  number  127, 
contain  the  following  items,  of  which  those 
marked  with  a * are  still  played,  the  remainder 
having  become  practically  obsolete.  There  are 
a great  many  more  without  opus  numbers,  and 
in  many  cases  the  same  number  is  attached  to 
two  different  compositions  (sec  Quell cn- Lex  iktm). 
up. 

1.  Variation,#, 

2.  a Sonata*  Tib.  and  O.  with 

Flute.  Violoncello,  inC  fur 
Piano  Solo. 

3.  Scotch  Country  Dauoee. 

S.  3 Sonata*  Bp.  P.  Viola.  Efe 
with  Violin. 

fl.  Curiatfc 

7.  3 Fugue*  for  PK. 

8.  Uiccrcarc. 

10  } **>,ro  Capricoa. 

11*.  Rondo  In  Vb. 

12.  Trio  in  to- 
IX  Sonata  In  KB.  Piano. 

14.  Vailatloti*.  Piano nud Violin. 

13.  Variation*. 

14.  4 Ball!  Tedowhi. 

17.  Concerto.  Piano  and  Violin 

in  G. 

18.  tloiplo  (7  Grand  Fantasia)  In 

KB.  Plano. 

18.  Sonata  for  Piano  and  Viola. 

90.  Sonata  in  P minor.  Piano. 

21.  Variation*. 

21  Trio  In  P. 

33.  Halil  Unjmml. 

24.  12  Minuet* and  Trio*. 

•Jb. 

24.  Hritae  et  Pari*.  Ballet. 

27.  13  Minueta. 

28.  12  Itcutacbe  Tthtt. 

28.  12  Heduwaa. 

an.  String  (,‘nartet*  iu  C.  O.  R». 

31.  Tame  f.  <L  Apollo  Saak- 

32. 

33.  lW*  twlrbtr  Oetnalde.  Ballet. 

34.  Piano  Concerto  in  C. 

36.  4 Songs  (Trio  in  OJ. 

M. 

37.  PWcee  oilginalea. 

38  Sonata  InC.  Piano.  175.  Adagio.  Variation  and  Rondo. 

I :B*.  Variation*.  7*  Variation*. 

40  Variation*  H2  Ikuta.l  v 77*.  Mum  in  Hp. 

TSUwe).  .78.  Adagio,  etc,,  for  PF. 

41.  79. 

42*.  4 Ptteee  trfc*  facile*.  iitt*.  Maa*  In  Kb. 


Op. 

43.  Mitfic  to  Johann  von  G run- 
land  ior  Filmland). 

44  12  Deutsche  Timxr. 

46.  Tan**  fur  dem  Apollo  Haale. 

4Gl  Paiitoiuituc,  * Ikr  Zau  her- 
ring/ 

47. 

48. 

48*.  Hondo  In  F .7  Caprice). 

50.  Sonata  for  PF.  and  Flute. 

3).  Duet  Sonata  in  lb  or  Diver- 
tiaaeiucnt.  Plano. 

52*.  Uotvdolctta. 

33.  Potpourri  In  O minor.  PF. 
and  Violin. 

34  Variation*  (or  Clarinet  and 
Piano. 

33*.  La  Bella  CapricriuM. 

V>  Rondo  In  A. 

37*.  Variation*. 

38.  Sappho,  Ballet  H«*rul<juc. 

80. 

*9(1.  Uchiing-StUcke  froiu  ’ Plano 
School  * i»l»o  Oj*.ru.  • Die 
Kaclahaut  *4 

Cl.  Die  gute  Nitchrlcht. 

42.  l*atilotic  Cliuruam. 

«.T  No.  I Serenade. 

tu.  Sonata  for  PP.  and  Flute. 

66.  Trio  in  G. 

06.  No.  2 (Quartet  for  Piano, 
Guitar,  Clarinet,  and  IU*. 
e»m  [alao  < ailed  Serenade). 

•IT.  Prelude*. 

ft*.  Kapjiho  dr  Mltykn*. 

HU  Burk  fahrt  dee  KaUcn,  Optra 

70.  fl  Polonaise*. 

71.  1**  Sentinel le.  Plano,  Tuice, 

violin,  guitar. 

72. 

73.  Concertino  in  D. 

74*.  Septett. 
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61.  HoiimU  in  KS  minor.  PI* no. 
S3.  Poljinelor, Ku**Un  Bong*. 
83.  Trio  In  R 
•R 

V.  Concerto  In  A minor.  Plano. 
86. 

87.  Quintet  (nr  PK.  and  string 

88.  (Inxliul  (nr  Pour  Voice*. 


Op. 


106.  3 Aimuement*  rn  forme  dc* 
C*  price*. 

108.  Hon*U»  In  I).  Plano. 

107*.  Bagatelle*. 

108.  Anmaement.  Plano,  VJ.>lln. 
100.  Koinlo  In  B minor. 

110,  Plano  Concerto  in  R. 

111.  3 But  Piece*  [M*m  In  DJ. 

...  11X  LAndler. 

Solo  and  Chnnu  [Concerto  113.  Plano  Cawarto  In  Ad. 

In  B minor).  114.  Military  Beptett. 

90.  ,115.  Variation*,  PK.  and  Orch. 

91.6  Valae*  aua  deni  Apollo  116.  PantaaU  on  Oheron. 

'117.  Rondo. 

i 18.  Tyrolean  Air  and  Variation*. 
119.  Variation*. 

13n*.  Hondo,  La  CalanU. 

131. 

133.  Rondo  Vlllagcoi*. 

123.  Pantaale  on  Air  (mm  Sea- 
kouint. 

134*.  Pantaale  on  Figaro. 

135.  34  K tittle*.  Plano. 

138,  Rondo  inonata.  PK.ai>d  Vln.1. 
127.  Rondo,  Retour  de  Lotolre*. 
AnweUnng  turn  Planoforteaplel 
i published  18381.  j,  jj 


8aale- 

92.  T>net  Sonata  Ad.  Plano. 

90.  Trio  in  rt>. 

94.  Potpourri  for  V iola and  Orch. 

»5.  Hocond  ditto. 

9ft.  Trio  in  Kb. 

97.  Variation*.  PF.  and  Onrh. 

98.  Rondo. 

99.  Notturno.  Plano  Daet  and 

Two  Morn*. 

100.  Opera.  Mat  lid*  von  OuUe. 

101.  Orertur*  In  Bp. 

102.  Variation*,  (line  and  Orch. 

Kin.  3 llrand  Waltxe*. 

104.  Sonata  f (-larluet  and  Plano. 

HUMORESKE.  A title  adopted  by  Schu- 
mann for  his  op.  20  and  op.  88,  No.  2,  the 
former  for  piano  solo,  the  latter  for  piano,  violin, 
and  violoncello.  Heller  and  Grieg  have  also 
used  the  term  for  pianoforte  pieces— op.  64  ami 
opp.  9 and  16  respectively.  There  Is  nothing 
obviously  * humorous  ’ in  any  of  these,  and  the 
term  ‘ caprice  ’ might  equally  well  be  applied  to 
them.  Rubinstein.also  entitles  his  Don  Quixote 
1 Humorcske,’  but  the  ‘humour’  is  there  of  a 
much  more  obvious  and  boisterous  kind.  o. 

HUMPERDINCK,  Engelbert,  bom  at 
Siegburg  in  the  Rhine  provinces,  Sept  1,  1854, 
is  a composer  who  rose  with  lightning  rapidity 
to  a very  high  pinnacle  of  popular  fame.  After 
studying  at  the  Gymnasium  at  Paderborn  lie 
entered  the  Cologne  Conservatorium  under 
Ferdinand  Hiller  in  1872,  and  while  a student 
there  he  won  (1876)  the  Frankfort  Mo/^rt  Sti- 
pend ium.  By  the  aid  of  this  fund  he  proceeded 

to  Munich,  where  he  was  a pupil  at  first  of 
Franz  Lachner  and  later  of  Josef  Rlieinberger 
at  the  Royal  Music-School  (1877-79).  Next 
Humperdinck  won  the  Mendelssohn  Stiftung  of 
Berlin  in  1879,  and  promptly  went  to  Italy, 
where  at  Naples  he  met  Richard  Wagner.  At 
Wagner’s  invitation  Humperdinck  followed  him 
to  Bayreuth,  and  materially  assisted  him  during 
1880-81  in  the  preparations  for  the  production 
of  ‘ Parsifal.*  But  having  won  still  another 
prize  in  the  latter  year — the  Meyerbeer  prize 
of  Berlin — he  set  out  south  once  more,  and  after 
travelling  again  in  Italy,  France,  and  Spain,  he 
settled  for  two  years  at  Barcelona,  where  in 
1885-86  he  taught  theory  of  music  in  the  Con- 
servatoire. In  1887  ho  returned  to  Cologne, 
and  in  1890  till  1896  ho  was  a professor  at  the 
Hoch  Conservatorium  in  Frankfort-a.-M.  and 
teacher  of  harmony  in  Stockhausen’s  Vocal 
School,  as  well  as  musical  critic  for  the  Frank- 
furter Zeilung.  Meanwhile  lie  had  not  been 
idle  os  a composer,  for  in  1 880  he  produced  a 
Humoresko  for  orchestra,  which  enjoyed  a vogue 
in  Germany  ; in  1884  his  popular  choral  work 
1 Das  Gluck  von  Edenhall  ’ was  first  sung,  and  the 
choral  ballade  'Die  Wallfahrt  noch  Kcvloar  ’ in 


1887,  as  well  as  a large  quantity  of  music  in  the 
smaller  forms,  for  male  or  mixed  choirs.  In 
1893  his  masterpiece,  the  opera  ‘Hansel  und 
Grctel  ’ (libretto  by  his  sister  A.  Wette),  was 
brought  to  a hearing  at  Weimar  (London,  Dec. 
1895),  and  immediately  captivated  all  music- 
lovers,  so  that  it  ran  a rapid  course  the  wide 
world  over,  and  wras  warmly  welcomed  as  an 
antidote  to  the  then  prevailing  craze  for  the  lurid 
work  of  the  young  Italian  school  of  Mascagni, 
etc.  This  he  followed  up  w ith  another  opera, 
or  rather  play  accompanied  with  music  through- 
out, ‘Die  Koiiigskinder,’  in  1896,  and  ‘ Dorn- 
rbschen  ’ in  1902,  neither  of  which  made  any 
success  comjiarable  with  that  of  the  first-named 
work.  A ' Maurische  Rhapsodic  ’ for  orchestra 
was  produced  in  1898.  In  1896  the  Kaiser 
created  Humperdinck  Professor,  and  in  1897 
he  went  to  live  at  Boppard,  but  in  1900 
he  was  once  again  in  Berlin,  where  he  had 
been  appointed  head  of  a Mcister-Schule  for 
musical  composition,  and  a member  of  the 
Senate  of  the  Royal  ‘Akadcmio  der  Kiinste.’ 
His  opera,  ‘Die  Heirath  wider  Willen,’  was 
brought  out  at  Berlin,  April  14,  1905.  As  a 
composer  he  has  a complete  mastery  of  tech- 
nique, and  in  his  operas  he  relied  very  largely 
upon  folk-tunes  ; the  tunes  he  invents  are  often 
beautiful,  and  arc  largely  formed  on  the  model 
of  the  folk-song.  R.  H.  L. 

HUMPHREYS,  Samuel,  was  employed  by 
Handel  to  make  additions  to  the  libretto  of  his 
oratorio  * Esther,  ’ to  fit  it  for  public  perform- 
ance in  1732.  He  subsequently  provided  him 
with  the  words  of  ‘ Deborah  * and  ‘ Athaliah.  ’ He 
was  also  author  of  ‘Ulysses,’  an  opera  set  to 
music  by  John  Christopher  Smith,  and  of  a poem 
on  the  Duke  of  Chandoe's  seat  at  Canons.  He 
died  at  Canonbury,  Jan.  11,  1738,  aged  about 
forty  years.  w.  n.  n. 

HUNGARIAN  MUSIC.  [See  Magyar 
Music.] 

HUNT,  Arabella,  singer,  lutenist,  and  sing- 
ing mistress,  was  the  instructress  in  singing  of 
the  Princess  (afterwards  Queen)  Anne.  She  was 
also  a favourite  of  Queen  Mary,  who  made  her 
one  of  her  personal  attendants  in  order  that  she 
might  have  frequent  op]>ortunitie8  of  hearing  her 
sing.  Many  of  the  songs  of  Purcell  and  Blow 
were  composed  for  her.  The  beauty  of  her  persou 
equalled  that  of  her  voice.  Congreve  wrote  an 
ode  ‘On  Mrs.  Arabella  Hunt  singing,’  which  is 
mentioned  by  Johnson  as  the  best  of  his  irregular 
poems.  She  died  Dec.  26,  1705.  After  her  death 
an  engraving  from  her  portrait  by  Kneller  was 
published,  with  some  panegyrical  lines  by  Con- 
greve (not  from  his  ode)  subjoined.  W.  H.  h. 

HUNT,  Riciiaud,  a viol  and  other  instru- 
ment maker  at  the  sign  of  the  Lute  in  St. 
Paul's  Church  Yard,  who  from  this  address  and 
in  conjunction  with  Humphrey  Salter  published, 
in  1683,  The  Genteel  Companion  for  the  Recorder , 
oh.  8vo.  According  to  Mr.  Wheatley’s  new 
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edition  of  Pepys's  Diary , Pepvs  on  Oct.  25, 
1661,  called  at  Hunt  s about  his  lute,  which 
was  almost  done,  having  had  a new  neck  for 
double  strings.  Three  clays  later  he  went  to 
St  Paul's  Church  Yard  to  Hunt's,  and  found 
his  Theorbo  ready,  which  pleased  him,  and  for 
which  he  paid  26s.,  but  is  told  that  it  is  now 
worth  XI 0,  and  as  good  as  any  in  England.  In 
April  and  in  August  1663  Pepya  again  is  in 
communication  with  Hunt  seeing,  first,  a * Via.ll  * 
which  he  is  considering  whether  to  buy  and 
next,  having  bought  it  for  £3,  is  assured  that  he 
has  ‘ now  as  good  a Theorbo,  Viali,  and  Viallin 
as  is  in  England/  f.  k. 

HUNT,  Thomas,  contributed  to  ‘The  Tri- 
umphed of  Oriana,’  1601,  the  6-part  madrigal, 
* Hark  ! did  you  ever  hearc  so  sweet  a singing  ? * 
An  anthein  by  him,  ‘ Put  me  not  to  rebuke,’  is 
contained  in  Barnard's  MS.  collection  in  the 
Sacred  Harmonic  Society’s  library.  Nothing  is 
known  of  his  biography.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  Mus.B.,  but  no  record  of  his  degree  is  forth* 
coming.  w.  h.  H. 

HUNTER,  Anne,  a Scotch  lady,  wife  of 
John  Hunter  the  surgeon,  and  sister  of  Sir 
Everard  Home  the  physician.  She  was  born 
1742,  and  died  1821.  The  Hunters  lived  in 
Leicester  Square  during  Haydn's  first  visit,  and 
were  intimate  with  him.  Mrs.  Hunter  wrote 
the  words  for  his  twelve  Canzonets  (1792),  of 
which  the  first  six  were  dedicated  to  her  and  the 
second  six  to  Lady  Charlotte  Bertie.  Hunter’s 
death  (Oct.  16,  1793)  put  a stop  to  the  ac- 
quaintance. Mrs.  Hunter  published  a volume 
of  jK>ems  (1801  ; 2nd  ed.  1803),  which  are  con- 
demned by  the  Edinburgh  and  praised  by  Black - 
i cood.  She  was  also  probably  the  author  of 
both  words  and  melody  of*  Lady  Aune  Bothwcll’s 
Lament.'  She  is  mentioned  in  Robert  Burns’s 
MS.  ‘Edinburgh  Commonplace-Book,’ and  two 
poems  by  her — ‘ To  the  Nightingale,  on  leaving 
Efarl's]  C[ourt],  1784,'  and  *A  Sonnet  in 
Petrarch's  manner' — are  there  copied  out  by 
the  poet,  the  only  poems  which  received  that 
distinction.  u. 

HURDY  CURDY  (Fr.  VielU ; ltal.  Lira 
tedesca,  Ghironda  ribeea,  Slam/jclla,  Viola  da 
orbo ; Germ.  Baucrtileier,  Deutscheleicr , Bet- 
tlcrleier,  Drehlcier ; Latinised,  Lyra  rustica, 
Lyra  jiagana).  Has  a place  among  musical  in- 
strument1) like  that  of  the  Dulcimer  and  the 
Bagpi|tes,  as  belonging  to  rural  life,  and  quite 
outside  modern  musical  art.  It  is  true  that 
in  the  first  half  of  the  18th  century  the  Hurdy 
Curdy  or  Viclle  contributed  to  the  amusement 
of  the  French  higher  classes,  but  evidently  with 
that  affectation  of  rusticity  so  abundantly 
shown  when  mock  shepherds  and  shepherdesses 
flourished.  Engel  (Musical  Instruments,  1784, 
p.  235)  gives  several  titles  of  com|K>sitions  where- 
in the  Yielle  formed,  in  combination  with  Bag- 
pipes (Musette),  Flutes  (of  both  kinds),  and 
Hantbois,  a Fete  Champetre  orchestra.  M.  G. 


Chouquet  {Catalogue  du  Music  da  Conservatoire, 
Paris,  1875,  p.  23)  adds,  for  the  instrument 
alone,  sonatas,  duos,  etc.,  by  Baptiste  and  other 
com  lasers,  and  two 
methods  for  instruc- 
tion by  Bouiu  and 
Corrette.  This  music 
of  a modern  Arcadia 
seems  to  have  cul- 
minated about  1 7 50 
in  the  virtuosity  of 
two  brothers,  Charles 
and  Henri  Baton,  the 
former  playing  the 
Viclle,  which  he  had 
much  improved,  the 
latter  the  Musette. 
Their  father,  a luthier 
at  Versailles,  was  a 
famous  Visile  maker, 
who  about  1716-20 
adapted  old  guitars 
and  lutes  and  mount- 
ed them  us  hunly 
gurdies.  Other  emi- 
nent makers  were 
Pierre  and  Jean  Louvet,  Paris,  about  1750; 
Lambert,  of  Nancy,  1770-80  ; Delaunay,  Paris  ; 
and  Borge,  Toulouse.  The  last  i*optilar  street- 
player  in  Paris  was  Barbu  ; according  to  M. 
Louis  Paquerre  he  >vas  to  bo  heal'd  before  1871, 
and  was  also  heard  in  London.  He  is  supj*osed 
to  have  been  shot  during  the  Commune. 

The  Hurdy  Curdy  is  an  instrument  the  sound 
of  which  is  produced  by  the  friction  of  stretched 
strings,  and  the  different  tones  by  tho  help  of 
keys.  It  has  thus  analogies  to  both  bowed  and 
clavier  instruments.  It  is  sometimes  in  the 
shape  of  the  old  Viola  d’Amore  (a  viol  with  very’ 
high  ril>s),  of  the  Guitar,  or,  as  in  the  woodcut, 
of  the  Lute.  Four  to  six  tuning- pegs  in  the 
head  bear  os  many’  strings  of  catgut  or  some- 
times wire,  two  of  which  only  are  curried  direct 
to  the  tailpiece,  and  tuned  in  unison,  and  one 
or  both  are  *stop|»cd  * by  a simple  apjuirntus  of 
keys  with  tangents,  which  directed  by  the  fingers 
of  the  player’s  left  hand,  shortens  the  vibrating 
length  to  make  the  melody.  The  chanterelle 
has  two  octaves  from  the  tenor  G upwards  ; the 
droues  are  tuned  in  C or  G ; G being  the  lowest 
string  in  cither  key. 

When  in  tho  key  of  C,  the  lowest  drone  is 
tenor  C.  The  lowest  drones  are  called  Bourdons, 
the  next  higher  of  Km  string  is  the  Mouche. 
The  Troinpctte  which  is  again  higher,  a copper 
string  next  the  two  melody-strings,  may  be 
tuned  as  indicated  und  used  at  pleasure. 


Chanterelle*. 

Trumpet!*, 

Mouche. 

Buuxdona. 
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One  or  other  of  the  bourdons,  shown  as  round 
black  notes  in  the  example*,  is  silenced  by  a 
spring,  according  as  the  key  is  C or  G. 

In  the  cut  showing  the  wheel  and  tangents 
one  string  only  is  used  as  a melody  string.  The 
ebony  keys  are  the  natural  notes,  the  ivory  the 
sharps.  From  the  position  in  which  the  Hurdy 
Gurdy  is  held  the  keys 
return  by  their  own  weight. 

The  longer  strings,  de- 
flected and  carried  round 
the  ribs  or  over  the  belly 
and  raised  upon  projecting 
studs,  are  tuned  as  drones 
or  bourdon  strings.  All 
these  strings  are  set  in 
vibration  by  the  wooden 
wheel,  which,  being  ro- 
sined, has  the  function  of 
a violin  bow,  and  is  in- 
serted crosswise  in  an 
opening  of  the  belly  just 
above  the  tailpiece,  the 
motor  being  a handle  at 
the  tail-end  turned  by  the 
player’s  right  hand.  There 
are  two  sound-holes  in  the 
tally  near  the  wheel.  The 
Hurdy  Gurdy  here  repre- 
sented is  a modern  French 
instrument  (‘  Vielle  en 
forme  de  luth  ’),  27  inches 
in  length  without  the 
handle.  Two  of  the  drones  are  spun  strings, 
and  one,  the  so-called  ‘trumpet,’  is  of  copper, 
and  is  brought  upon  the  wheel  at  pleasure  by 
turning  an  ivory  peg  in  the  tailpiece.  There 
are  also  four  sympathetic  wire  strings  tuned  in 
the  fifth  and  octave.  Like  lutes  and  other 
mediaeval  instruments,  the  Hurdy  Gurdy  was 
often  much  and  well  adorned,  as  may  be  seen 
in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  ; fancy 
woods,  carving,  inlaying  and  painting  being 
lavishly  employed.  The  Hurdy  Gurdy  has  been 
sometimes  called  Rota  (from  its  w heel),  but  the 
Rote  of  Chaucer  had  no  wheel,  and  was  a kind 
of  half  fiddle,  half  lyre,  with  an  opening  (as  in 
the  Crwth)  for  the  hand  of  the  player  to  touch 
the  strings  from  the  back.  The  old  Latin 
name  for  a Hurdy  Gurdy  was  OltOAMSTEUM, 
and  this  large  form  of  the  instrument  it  took 
two  persons  to  play,  as  it  was  so  long  as  to  lie 
across  the  knees  of  both.  The  artist  touched 
the  keys ; the  handle-turner  was  no  more 
important  than  an  organ  tallows-blower.  The 
summit  of  the  arch  of  the  Gate  of  Glory  of 
Santiago  da  Compostella,—  a cast  of  which  is  in 
the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum — is  occupied  by 
two  figures  playing  an  Organ  istrum.  The  date 
of  this  great  Spanish  work  is  1188.  There  ore 
other  early  representations,  especially  one  in  the 
museum  at  Rouen,  but  the  earliest,  dating  in 
the  9th  century,  was  copied  by  Gertart  from  a 


MS.  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Blaise  in  the  Black 
Forest,  and  published  by  him  (De  Cantu  et 
Musicd  isaerd)  in  1774.  Engel  has  reproduced 
this  drawing  in  the  work  already  referred  to 
(p.  103).  The  instrument  had  eight  keys  acting 
on  three  strings,  tuned  either  in  unison  or  con- 
cord. The  * Symphonia  ’ or  * Chifonie  ’ was  the 
Hurdy  Gurdy  in  the  13th  century.  As  for  the 
name  Hurdy  Gurdy  it  was  probably  made  merely 
foreuphony,  like  ‘hocus  pocus,'  ‘liarumscaruiu/ 
but  it  may  have  been  suggested  by  the  peculiar 
tone.  The  Hurdy  Gurdy  was  the  prototype  of 
the  Piano  Violin,  and  all  similar  sosUnente 
instruments,  ami  we  may  perhajm  see  in  its 
simple  action  the  origin  of  the  Clavichokh. 

Donizetti's  ‘ Linda  di  Chamouni’  (1842)  con- 
tains two  Savoyard  songs  with  accompaniment 
for  the  Hurdy  Gurdv.  In  recent  performance* 
violins  and  violas,  and  even  the  concertina, 
have  been  sutatituted  for  the  original  instrument, 
which,  however,  remains  in  the  score,  a.  j.  h. 

By  some  strange  misconception,  a common 
example  of  the  erroneous  nomenclature  which 
exists  among  average  non-musical  persons  re- 
garding the  lesser- known  instruments,  it  baa 
long  been  the  practice,  both  in  literature  and 
in  speech,  to  refer  to  the  barrel  and  piano 
organs  as  ‘ hurdy  gurdies.’  This  has  probably 
arisen  from  the  fact  that  the  Italian  street-boy, 
who  in  the  twenties  and  thirties  perambulated 
town  streets  with  this  instrument,  in  due  course 
discarded  it  for  a primitive  form  of  organ 
which  simulated  the  then  popular  cabinet 
piano.  Out  of  this  the  modem  piano  organ 
has  evolved.  F.  K. 

HURLSTONE,  William  Y bates,  pianist 
and  composer,  was  born  in  London,  Jan.  7, 
1876.  Though  coming  of  a family  with  artistic 
leanings  (his  grandfather  was  President  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  British  Artists),  he  did  not 
enjoy  the  advantage  of  upbringing  in  a musical 
atmosphere.  His  mother  was  his  first  instructor 
for  pianoforte  ; in  composition  he  received  no 
instruction  whatever  in  early  life.  Yet  at  the 
age  of  nine  he  published  a set  of  * Five  Vaises  * 
for  pianoforte  solo,  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen 
gained  a scholarship  at  the  Royal  College  of 
Music.  In  this  institution  he  studied  until 
1898,  under  Stanford  for  composition,  Algernon 
Ashton  and  Edward  Dannreuther  for  pianoforte, 
and  left  the  college  u brilliant  pianist,  with 
exceptional  gift*  as  a sight-reader,  and  } performer 
of  chamber  music.  Ill-health  has  prevented  him 
making  as  ninny  public  apiwarances  os  a soloist 
as  he  would  otherwise  have  done,  but  as  a com- 
poser he  has  won  considerable  reputation.  In 
May  1904  a series  of  * Fantasie-  Variations  on  a 
Swedish  air’  for  orchestra  from  his  pen  was 
produced  at  the  first  concert  of  the  * Patron’s 
Fund  ’ (founded  by  S.  Ernest  Palmer),  and  re- 
ceived not  only  the  applause  of  the  public,  but 
also  the  congratulations  of  the  professors  present. 
He  has  further  written  for  orchestra  a pianoforte 
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concerto  in  D (played  by  himself  at  St.  James’s 
Hall  in  1896),  and  a fairy  Suite,  ‘The  Magic 
Mirror.*  His  chamber  works  include  an  early 
sonata  for  pianoforte  and  violin  of  conspicuous 
merit,  another  for  violoncello  and  pianoforte, 
and  a string  quartet  in  E minor,  all  of  which 
were  produced  at  the  British  Chamber  Concerts 
given  in  St.  James's  Hall  in  1897-8-9  ; a quin- 
tet for  pianoforte  and  wind  instruments  ; and 
a suite  for  clarinet  and  pianoforte,  frequently 
played  by  Mr.  Clinton.  Once  more,  in  Decem- 
ber 1904,  a work  of  his  was  chosen  for  perform- 
ance at  a * Patron's  Fund  * concert,  this  time  a 
quartet  for  pianoforte  and  strings,  and  was  well 
received.  Mr.  Hurlstone’s  published  works  in- 
clude several  songs,  part-songs,  and  compositions 
for  violin  and  pianoforte.  His  aim  has  been 
to  reproduce  the  spirit  of  British  music  with 
all  modem  resources,  and  he  has  admittedly 
succeeded.  w.  w.  c. 

HUSK,  William  Henry,  born  in  London, 
Nov.  4,  1814.  He  was  librarian  to  the  Sacred 
Harmonic  Society,  and  compiled  throe  editions 
of  a catalogue  of  the  books,  tho  last  (a  most 
useful  bibliographical  work)  being  dated  1872. 
Prior  to  this  he  hod  published  An  Account  of  the 
Musical  Celebrations  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day,  London, 
1857,  and  an  excellent  collection  of  Christmas 
Carols,  with  many  of  their  airs,  as  Songs  of  the 
Nativity , 1864.  His  careful  and  conscientious 
work  in  the  biographies  given  in  the  first  edition 
of  the  present  work  needs  no  comment.  He  died 
in  London,  August  12,  1887.  F.  K. 

HUTCHESON,  Francis,  an  amateur  com- 
poser, born  in  Glasgow  in  1720,  only  son  of 
Professor  Hutcheson  of  Glasgow,  who  was  well 
known  in  connection  with  the  study  of  ethical 
philosophy  ; ho  took  a Scottish  degree  in  medi- 
cine before  1762,  when  he  took  the  degree  of 
M.D.  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  As  early  as 
1750  he  had  published  a medical  work  at 
Glasgow.  In  the  roll  of  Graduates  the  following 
entry  occurs  : — ‘ Francis  Hutcheson  (or  Hutchin- 
son), B.A.  1745,  M.A.  1748,  M.D.  1762.’  He 
adopted  the  pseudonym  of  Francis  Ireland, 
fearing  to  injure  his  professional  prospects  by 
being  known  as  a composer.  Under  this  name 
he  produced  in  the  latter  half  of  the  18th  century 
many  vocal  compositions  of  considerable  merit. 
The  Catch  Club  awarded  him  three  prizes,  viz. 
in  1771  for  his  catch  1 As  Colin  one  evening’ ; 
in  1772  for  his  cheerful  glee  ‘Jolly  Bacchus’  ; 
and  in  1773  for  his  serious  glee  ' Where  weeping 
yews.’  Eleven  glees  and  eight  catches  by  him 
are  printed  in  Warren’s  collections.  His  beautiful 
madrigal,  ‘Return,  return,  my  lovely  maid,'  is 
universally  admired.  w.  H.  H. 

HUTCHINSON,  Richard,  was  organist  of 
Durham  Cathedral  from  1614  to  about  1614  ; 
he  had,  probably,  previously  held  some  appoint- 
ment at  Southwell  Minster.  He  coin]>osed 
some  anthems,  one  of  which  is  preserved  in  the 
Tudway  collection  (Harl.  MS.  7340),  and,  with 


two  others,  at  Ely,  Durham,  and  Peterhouse, 
Cambridge.  w.  h.  h. 

HUTSCHENRUIJTER,  Wouter,  born  Dec. 
28,  1796,  at  Rotterdam,  at  first  studied  the 
violin  and  horn,  but  subsequently  devoted 
himself  to  com)>ositioii  and  to  the  direction  of 
various  choral  and  other  musical  societies,  the 
Eruditio  Musica,  the  Musis  Sacrum,  and  the 
Euterpe.  He  was  also  music- director  at  Schiedam, 
and  was  for  many  years  a member  of  the  Academy 
of  St.  Cecilia  in  Rome.  He  wrote  more  than 
150  compositions  of  various  kinds,  of  which  the 
most  important  were  : — an  opera,  * Le  Roi  de 
Boh  erne,’  produced  at  Rotterdam,  four  sym- 
phonies, two  concert  overtures,  an  overture  for 
wind  instruments,  several  masses,  cantatas, 
songs,  etc.  A tine  sonata  for  piano  and 
violoncello,  op.  4,  may  also  be  mentioned.  He 
died  at  Rotterdam,  Nov.  18,  1878.  (Riemann's 
Lexikon. ) M. 

HUYGENS,  Constantin,  was  bom  at  the 
Hague,  Sept.  4,  1596.  Following  in  the  foot- 
steps of  his  father,  Christian  Huygens,  who 
had  been  secretary  to  William  of  Orange, 
Constantin  became  in  1625  military  secretary 
to  Prince  Frederick  Homy’,  a post  he  retained 
under  William  II.  and  William  III.  of  the 
Netherlands  until  his  death  on  March  28,  1687. 

In  1618,  soon  after  the  conclusion  of  his 
studies  at  Leyden  University,  he  made  his  first 
visit  to  London.  Anxious  to  hear  as  much 
music  as  possible,  ho  went  twice  a week  ‘ chez 
Monsieur  Biondi,  oil  il  y a un college  de  musiciens 
touts  italiens  ; autres  m’ont  promis  de  me  faire 
entendre  la  Musique  de  la  Reine,  qui  sent  touts 
Francois,  avecques  des  voix  admirable**,  tellement 
quo  jc  me  trouve  ici  enti£rement  en  mon  climat  * 
(Letter,  dated  June  12,  1618).  He  also  by 
request  played  on  the  lute  to  King  James.  He 
seems  to  have  been  noted  for  tho  ingenuity 
with  which  lie  improvised  accompaniments  to 
songs,  either  on  the  lute  or  theorbo.  In  1627 
lie  married  Snsanne  Van  Bacrle  of  Amsterdam, 
who  died  ten  years  later,  leaving  him  with  one 
daughter  and  four  sons.  He  twice  revisited 
England,  and  was  also  sent  on  diplomatic 
missions  to  Germany,  Venice,  and  Paris,  where 
he  was  made  a Chevalier  de  l’ordre  de  S.  Michel, 
on  Dec.  4,  1632,  by  King  Louis  XIII. 

He  came  into  contact  with  learned  and 
distinguished  people  of  all  sorts,  with  whom  he 
kept  up  a large  correspondence.  There  are 
533  Latin  letters  and  1352  French  letters,  the 
larger  number  autograph,  preserved  in  the 
Amsterdam  Royal  Library  alone.  Ninety-four 
selected  letters  touching  on  musical  matters  and 
(>eople,  preceded  by  an  excellent  biographical 
sketch,  were  published  by  MM.  Jonckbloct 
and  Land  ( [Correspondance  et  oeuvres  musicales 
de  Constantin  Huygens,  Leyden,  1882).  They 
are  written  in  French,  sometimes  delightfully 
racy  in  expression,  with  a curious  intermixture 
of  phrases  in  Spanish,  Latin,  etc.,  for  Huygens 
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had  seven  or  eight  languages  at  his  command. 
Some  extracts  from  his  letters  to  Pere  Meraen  ne  (in 
the  British  Museum,  Add.  MS.  16,912,  f.  180), 
written  from  the  military  camp  at  Maldeghem 
in  1640,  show  yet  another  aide  of  his  many* 
sided  character,  his  interest  in  physical  science  ; 
for  he  minutely  describes  the  sinking  of  a well, 
with  diagrams  to  illustrate  the  methods  adopted 
to  prevent  its  being  choked  with  sand. 

He  was  also  author  and  poet ; his  first  poems 
were  published  at  Middclburg  as  early  as  1622. 
A collected  edition  of  Latin  and  of  Dutch  poems 
called  Otia  was  published  at  the  Hague  in  1625, 
and  a collection  of  all  his  poetry  entitled  Karen- 
Bloemen  in  1658.  In  1653  ho  published  an 
account  in  Dutch  verse  of  his  country  life  at 
Hofwijk  (Vitaulium),  the  house  lie  had  built 
near  the  Hague  in  1641,  and  where  he  princi* 
pally  resided.  When  over  eighty  years  of  age 
he  wrote  his  autobiography  in  Latin  ; as  it  was 
intended  for  the  use  of  his  family  only,  it  w'as 
not  published  till  nearly  150  years  later,  under 
the  title  Constantini  Hugcnii.  Ik  Vita  propria 
sermonum  inter  liberos  libri duo,  Haarlem,  1817. 

Throughout  his  life  he  always  found  time  to 
devote  to  music,  and  was  a competent  performer 
on  several  instruments,  such  as  the  viol,  har(»si* 
chord,  organ,  theorbo,  guitar,  and  lute.  In 
one  of  his  letters  he  says  that  by  the  time  he 
was  seventy-nine  years  old  he  had  comi>osed 
769  airs  ‘ Sur  lea  deux  aortes  de  luths,  lo 
clavecin,  la  viole  de  gambe,  et  s'il  plaist  a Dieu 
sur  la  guitarre,’  as  well  as  others  ‘ pour  plusieurs 
violes,  et  nommement  pour  trois  violes  basses 
en  unison.'  These  all  remained  in  manuscript. 
A letter  to  PI.  du  Mont,  organist  of  8.  Paul, 
at  Paris,  dated  April  6,  1655,  thanks  du  Mont 
for  looking  through  his  comiiositiouM,  and  in- 
cidentally mentions  * la  practique  des  Italiens, 
qui,  a mon  advis,  ne  sont  pas  les  plus  mauvais 
compositeurs  du  niondc.’  His  friends  in  Spain, 
England,  and  France  were  placed  under  contri- 
bution for  his  fine  collection  of  music  and  of 
musical  instruments ; thus,  with  the  lutenist 
(•au tier's  help,  he  obtained  a * luth  de  Bologne  * 
from  England ; with  the  assistance  of  M. 
Chieze,  a guitar  from  Madrid.  In  a letter  to 
Mademoiselle  de  la  Barrc,  July  21,  1648,  he 
writes  that  in  his  house  are  ‘ luths,  tiorbes, 
violes,  espiuettes  u vous  divertir,  quasi  autant 
quo  toute  la  Suede  vous  en  pourra  foumir.' 
He  hod  also  collected  a large  general  library  ; 
after  his  death  his  three  surviving  sons  added 
considerably  to  it,  but  they  died  between  1695 
and  1699,  and  it  was  then  sold  at  Leyden  in 
1701  ; a catalogue  was  published  with  the  title 
Bibliotheca  vuujna  et  elrgantissima  Zuyliehe- 
viiana , rarusimorum  cxquisitistrimorumquc  li- 
broTum , in  omnibits  focultatxbus  et  Unguis, 
nobitisaimi  viri  IK  Constant  ini  Huygens,  Leyden, 
Sept.  26,  1701. 

In  Huygens's  autobiography  is  the  marginal 
note  4 Psalmi  ad  citharam  in  castris  compositi, 
VOL.  II 


Lutetiae  editi  * ; this  refers  to  the  work  Palhodia 
sacra  et  prof  ana  occupati , published  under  the 
supervision  of  Sieur  Gobert  by  Robert  Ballard 
at  Paris  in  1647.  (Van  der  Straeten,  Jm 
musique  aux  Pays- lias , ii.  352.)  It  contained 
twenty  Latin,  twelve  Italian,  and  seven  French 
compositions,  for  4 un  sc ul  tiorbe,*  which  he  had 
written  before  1627  while  in  camp.  MM. 
Jonckbloet  and  Land  ( [Correspondance , etc.) 
reprinted  the  volume  in  its  entirety,  with  a 
facsimile  |>ago  of  music. 

Another  work  byHuygens,  cited  by  Mattheson 
(Her  musikalischr,  Patriot,  Hamburg,  1728,  p. 
21),  was  written  on  the  use  and  misuse  of  the 
organ  in  the  Protestant  Church  ; he  held  that 
it  should  be  used  only  for  the  glory  of  God, 
and  not  played  merely  with  a desire  to  clmrm 
the  listeners  as  they  leave  church.  According 
to  Eitner,  it  was  first  published  at  Amsterdam 
in  1606.  There  are  two  editions  in  the  British 
Museum : Qebruyck  of  ongthruyck  rant  orgel 
inde  Kerckcn  der  Vereenighde  Nederlanden. 
Leyden,  Abraham  Elsevier,  1641,  8vo,  pub- 
lished anonymously  ; and  Ohcbruik,  en  Ought- 
bruik  rant  Orghel,  in  de  Kerken  der  Veree- 
nighde  Nederlanden,  Beschreercn  door  Constantyn 
Huigcns,  Bidder,  Hecre  van  Zuylichem , Zetlhem, 
en  de  Monickeland,  Eerste  Band,  en  Bekenmeester 
van  zign  Hoogheide,  den  Hecre  Prince  van  Orange . 
Verrijkt  met  etnighe  Zanghen.  Amsterdam, 
Arent  Gerritsz  van  der  Heuvel,  1659,  8vo, 
which  gives  the  author’s  name  and  titles  in  full. 
The  first  engraved  title-page  in  this  volume 
has  a small  medallion  ]>ortrait  of  Huygens, 
inscribed  4 Constanter, ’ and  is  dated  1660. 
Another  edition  was  published  at  Amsterdam 
in  1660. 

Au  excellent  portrait  of  Huygens  was  engraved 
by  W.  Pelff  from  a {tainting  by  Michel  Miere- 
veld  ; it  is  inscribed  ‘Constanter,  1625,  aetatis 
XXVII.'  This  is  reproduced  by  Van  der  Straeten 
(La  musique  aux  Pays-Bas , ii.  p.  366),  who 
also  mentions  the  well-known  portrait  painted 
by  Antoine  Van  Dyck  at  a later  date,  and 
admirably  engraved. 

Christian  Htyuknk,  Constantin  Huygens’s 
second  son,  was  bora  at  the  Hague,  April  14, 
1629  ; he  died  there  June  8,  1695.  He  studied 
at  the  University  of  Leyden,  and  wasdistinguished 
both  as  a musician  and  as  a mathematician. 
He  wrote  various  scientific  works  ; two  dealing 
with  musical  matters  were  published  after  his 
death  : Nov  us  Cyelus  harmonious  and  Christ  iani 
Hugenii  Cosmotheoros  sire  de  tetris  eoclestibus, 
ea rumq ne  omat u,  conject u rat.  A d Constantin u in 
Hugenium , Fratrem : Ouglielmo  III.  Magnat 
Bri tannine  regi,  a secrctis.  The  Hague,  1698, 
4to.  A copy  is  in  the  British  Museum,  also  an 
English  translation  : The  Celestial  Worlds  dis- 
cover'd, or  conjectures  concerning  the  inhabitants, 
plants,  and  productions  of  the.  worlds  in  the 
planets.  London,  1698.  This  work  is  distinctly 
entertaining.  The  author  states  that  music,  like 
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geometry,  is  everywhere  immutably  the  same. 

' All  harmony  consists  in  concord,  and  concord 
is  all  the  world  over  fixed  according  to  the  same 
invariable  measure  and  proportion.  So  that  in 
all  nations  the  difference  and  distance  of  notes 
is  the  same  whether  they  be  in  a continued 
gradual  progression  or  the  voice  makes  skips 
over  one  to  the  next  Nay,  very  credible  authors 
report  that  there’s  a sort  of  bird  in  America  that 
can  plainly  sing  in  order  six  musical  notes  : 
whence  it  follows  that  the  laws  of  music  are 
unchangeably  fixed  by  nature.’ 

Discussing  the  probability  of  other  planets 
being  inhabited,  and  of  the  inhabitants’  possible 
interest  in  music,  and  invention  of  musical  in- 
struments, he  continues  : ‘ what  if  they  should 
excel  us  in  the  theory  and  practick  part  of 
musick,  and  out-do  us  in  consorts  of  vocal  and 
instrumental  musick,  so  artificially  composed, 
that  they  shew  their  skill  by  the  mixtures  of 
discords  and  concords  ? ’Tis  very  likely  the 
fifth  and  third  are  in  use  with  them.'  ‘The 
inhabitants  of  the  planets  may  jiossibly  have  a 
greater  insight  into  the  theory  of  musick  than 
has  yet  been  discovered  among  us.  For  if  you 
ask  any  of  our  musicians,  why  two  or  more 
jterfect  fifths  cannot  l>e  used  regularly  in  com- 
position ; some  Bay  ’tis  to  avoid  that  excessive 
sweetness  which  arises  from  the  repetition  of 
this  pleasing  chord  ; others  say  this  must  be 
avoided  for  the  sake  of  that  variety  of  chords 
. . . But  an  inhabitant  of  Jupiter  or  Venus 
will  pcrhai*  give  you  a better  reason  for  this, 
viz.  because  when  you  pass  from  one  perfect 
fifth  to  another,  there  is  such  a change  made  as 
immediately  alters  your  key,  you  are  got  into 
a new  key  before  the  ear  is  pnqtared  for  it,  and 
the  more  perfect  chords  you  use  of  the  same 
kind  in  consecution,  by  so  much  the  more  you 
offend  the  ear  by  these  abrupt  changes.'  (See 
English  translation,  pp.  86-89  ; Latin  version, 
p.  73.)  c.  s. 

HYDASPES  (or  ‘l’Idaspe  Fedele ’).  An 
Italian  opera  comi>oscd  for  a London  audience  by 
Francesco  Mancini.  It  was  produced  at  the  Hay- 
market  (or  Queen’s)  Theatre  on  May  23,  1710. 
It  followed  'Almahide,'  which  was  ]>erformed 
in  the  January  of  the  same  year.  ‘ Almahide  ’ 
and  ‘Hydasjies’  were  of  the  series  of  Italian 
operas  prior  to  Handel's  advent  in  England, 
and  were  the  first  to  be  wholly  given  in  that 
language.  ‘Camilla,’  1706,  and  some  others 
were,  according  to  Colley  Cibber  ( Lift , 1740  ed. 
p.  262),  sung  at  their  representation  by  the 
singers  in  their  native  tongues,  Italian  or  English 
as  the  case  might  la?.  ‘ Hydasjtes  ’ was  brought 
on  to  the  stage  by  Nicolini,  and  the  libretto  was 
dedicated  to  the  then  Lord  Chamberlain,  the 
Marquis  of  Kent ; it  was  staged  with  much  finely* 
in  decoration.  The  princi|»al  singers  in  it  were 
Nicolini,  Valentini,  Signora  Margarita  de 
1’Epine,  afterwards  the  wife  of  Dr.  Pepusch, 
and  sowo  other  Italians.  One  of  the  features 


of  the  piece  was  a combat  between  Nicolini  and 
a sham  liou  ; this  incident  is  amusingly  treated 
in  No.  1 3 of  the  Spectator.  ' Hydaspes  ’ was  per- 
formed twenty-one  times,  and  was  well  received. 
The  songs  were  published  in  a folio  volume  by 
Walsh  ami  Hare,  contenqiorary  with  the  produc- 
tion of  the  ojiera.  At  the  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields 
Theatre,  in  1719  was  performed  a jiarody  of  it 
by  a Mrs.  Aubert,  entitled  ‘Harlequin  Hydaspes, 
or  the  Grcshamite.*  y.  k. 

HYDRAULUS,  the  water -organ  of  the 
ancients,  was  invented  by  Ctcsibius  the  Egyptian 
about  300-250  B.C.,  and  after  undergoing  various 
additions  and  improvements  became  the  popular 
instrument  of  the  gladiatorial  shows  and  musical 
contests,  Nero  himself,  according  to  Suetonius, 
having  been  a performer  on  it.  Owing  to  ita 
close  association  with  pagan  customs  it  was 


proscribed  as  an  element  in  Christian  worship, 
and  so  entirely  was  it  lost  sight  of.  at  any  rate 
in  Western  Europe,  that  in  the  Middle  Ages  the 
details  of  its  construction  became  a matter  of 
conjecture,  the  keyboard  and  stop  action  having 
in  fact  to  lie  re -discovered.  The  Pnmuuitica  of 
Hero  (2nd  cent.)  and  the  treatise  iJe  Architcc - 
turn  of  Vitruvius  (1st  cent.  A.  n.)  contain  descrip- 
tions of  the  instrument,  but  such  drawings  as 
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.*,  Wind-Pomp,  H.  Pluncrr.  C,  Wind 
llilrt  *»!**.  f>.  Pump-handle  cnlrr. 
K.  Wind -trunk  F.  Wind -outlet 
vulre.  U.  Wlnd-chmt.  //.  Wind 
to  J . ('otnpn-MMir.  A, 
W»Urbot.  /,.  Wind  thnniyb 
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Miik.  It.  K>viiUtln^  pin.  X 
Mrtal  nttjt.-Liii.nl  tn  T.  Key.  I', 
Key  centre.  I\  Key  iprlntr.  l». 
1*1  njf  of  stopped  pip*.  J,  Tailing 
■lid*  of  «>p*n  pi  (■«. 


accompanied  them  are  unfortunately  lost.  The 
Hydraulus  is  frequently  jiortrayed  on  coins,  in 
sculpture  and  mosaic,  hut  it  was  not  until  1885, 
when  a little  model  of  the  instrument  and  a 
player,  moulded  entirely  in  baked  cloy,  was  dis- 
covered in  the  ruins  of  Carthage,  that  its  actual 
form  could  l>e  accurately  detenu ined.  The  model 
(al>out  7 inches  high)  dates  from  the  early 
jwirt  of  the  2nd  century  A.l).  It  is  now  in  the 
Museum  of  8.  Lou  is  at  Carthage,  and  the  fragment 
of  the  organist  has  enabled  the  proportions  of 
the  original  instrument  to  lje  fairly  ascertained. 
It  apjicars  to  have  been  al*>ut  10  feet  high 
including  the  base,  and  4 A feet  in  its  greatest 
width.  The  nir  was  forced  by  side  pumps 
through  a valve  to  the  wind-chest,  and  so  into 
a 4 compressor,'  sha|>cd  like  au  inverted  bell, 
standing  in  water  held  in  a central  container  or 
water- box.  The  water,  Iwing  e\]»clled  by  the 
in-rushing  air,  reacted  on  it  ami  compressed  it  in 
the  same  way  and  for  the  same  purpose  as  lead 
weights  are  now  used  on  the  wind  reservoir  of 
pneumatic  organs.  In  the  model  the  details 
of  the  keylioard  are  very  distinct.  When  perfect 
there  were  nineteen  pivoted  keys  (alsiut  8 
inches  long  and  2 inches  w ide  in  the  original), 
which  on  being  depressed  pushed  in  metal  slides 
held  in  {Munition  by  springs  ami  pierced  with 
holes  corresponding  to  similar  holes  in  the  sound- 
board of  the  organ.  Three  ranks  of  metal  flue 
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pipes  are  shown  placed  on  three  cross  channels, 
into  which  the  wind  could  bo  admitted  at  will 
by  stojis  in  the  form  of  taps  placed  at  the 
side  of  the  instrument  as  minutely  described 
by  Vitruvius.  A working  half-size  reproduction 
(wind  pressure  34  inches)  lias  been  made  by  the 
writer,  and  was  exhibited  at  the  Musicians’  Com- 
pany’s Exhibition  in  the  Fishmongers’  Hall 
(1904),  where  a demonstration  with  extant 
sjtecimens  of  Graeco- Roman  music  was  given, 
showing  the  use  of  the  Hydraulus  for  solo  per- 
formances and  also  with  the  Kithara  as  an 
accompaniment  to  the  voice.  The  writer  also 
published  a description  of  the  instrument  with 
photographs  and  diagrams  in  the  Reliquary 
(July  1904)  and  the  Scientific  American  (Nov. 
19,  1904).  The  pipes,  which  are  all  of  the  same 
diameter,  a peculiarity  observed  also  in  the 
bronze  pipes  of  two  small  organs  now  in  the 
Museum  at  Naples,  are  pitched  as  unison,  octavo 
and  super-octave.  Following  the  explanations  of 
Greek  writers  and  extant  traces  the  unison  rank 
is  formed  of  stop|»ed  pipes  furnished  with  mov- 
able plugs ; theother  ranks  are  o[>en  and  provided 
with  tuning  slides.  The  feet  of  the  pipes  may 
have  been  of  wood.  An  anonymous  writer  of 
the  2nd  century  A.n.  states  that  six  tropes  or 
scales  were  used  for  the  Hydraulus,  viz.  the 
Hyperlydian,  Hyperiaatian,  Lydian,  Phrygian, 
Hypolydian  and  Hypophrygian  which  was  a 
perfect  octave  below  the  first.  The  notes 
(according  to  Weatphal  and  others)  required  to 
give  the  last  five  of  these  scales  are  nineteen, 
corresponding  to  the  nineteen  pipes  in  tho  Car- 
thage organ.  They  are  as  follows  : — 

G A Bt>  Us  c d e!J  f ft  y y$  ab^y  bz  d ct' d’  e 

the  Hy|K?rlydian  trope  being  in  this  case  played 
on  the  octave  stop.  Vitruvius  mentions  orpins 
with  more  than  three  stops  ; in  some  cases  reed- 
pipes  were  probably  used.  [Sec,  besides  treatises 
and  {Mpers  already  alluded  to,  articles  Organ 
and  Pipk  ; also  Chap]»ell,  History  of  Music 
(1874);  Loret,  Revue  Archdoloyvpie  (1890), 
Art.  ‘ Hydraulus,’  in  Darenherg  and  Saglios 
Didionnaire  des  Antiquit/s  grteques  H romaines ; 
and  an  excellent  article  by  Dr.  C.  Maclean  in 
the  Sammelbdnde  of  the  Ini . Hus.  Ges.  vol.  vi. 
p.  183.1  F.  w.  o. 

HYMN  (Gr.  Cyxot ; Lat.  Hymnus ; Ital. 
Inno  ; Germ.  JCirchenlicd , Kirchengcsang).  The 
first  Hymn  mentioned  in  the  annals  of  Chris- 
tianity is  that  sung  by  our  Lord,  and  His 
A|K»stIes,  immediately  after  the  institution  of 
the  Holy  Eucharist.  Thine  is  some  ground  for 
bclieviug  that  this  may  have  been  the  scries  of 
Psalms  called  Hallcl  (cxiii.  to  cxviii.  of  the 
Authorised  Versiou),  which  was  used,  in  the 
Second  Temple,  at  all  great  festivals,  and  con- 
sequently at  that  of  the  Passover. 

In  early  times,  any  art  of  praise  to  God  was 
called  a Hymn,  provided  only  that  it  was  sung. 
Afterwards,  the  use  of  the  term  became  more 


restricted.  The  Psalms  were  eliminated  from 
the  category,  and  Hymns,  properly  so  called, 
formed  into  a distinct  clsss  by  themselves. 
i\apo v,  a composition  sometimes  attributed  to 
Athenagenes  (c.  169),  and  still  constantly  sung 
in  the  Offices  of  the  Eastern  Church,  is  supjioscd 
to  be  the  oldest  Hymn  of  this  description  now 
in  use.  Little  less  venerable,  in  point  of 
antiquity,  is  the  ‘Angelic  Hymn,’  Gloria  in 
e reels  it  Deo,  of  which  sjiecial  mention  is  made 
in  the  Apoetolic  Constitutions,  a document  of 
the  4th  century,  but  based  on  earlier  writings. 
It  was  not,  however,  until  the  latter  half  of  the 
4th  century,  that  the  immense  importance  of 
the  Hymn,  as  an  clement  of  Christiau  Worship, 
became  fully  understood.  S.  Ephrcm  of  Edessa 
made  many  valuable  contributions  to  the  store 
of  Hymns  already  in  use  at  that  |**riod.  S. 
Chrysostom  zealously  carried  on  the  work  at 
Constantinople,  like  S.  Ephrem,  with  the  social 
object  of  counteracting  heresy  through  the  popu- 
larisation of  orthodox  hymns. 

In  the  West  sacred  jioeins  of  the  same  sort 
were  written  increasingly,  and  those  of  S.  Hilary 
and  of  the  Irish  monks  are  of  special  merit.  To 
S.  Ambrose,  however,  is  due  the  honour  of  having 
first  introduced  the  true  metrical  hymn  into 
the  services  of  the  Western  Church,  and  given 
it  a place  side  by  side  with  the  Psalms  and 
Canticles.  His  example  was  followed  by  S. 
Benedict  and  other  monastic  founders  ; and  the 
hymns  on  being  adopted  into  the  monastic  ser- 
vices speedily  overcame  opjKisition,  and  became 
general  in  Divine  Sendee.  Only  in  conservative 
Romo  were  they  excluded,  ami  the  op[»osition  to 
them  there  was  not  broken  down  until  the  9th 
century.  S.  Ambrose’s  favourite  sfiecics  of  verse 
was  Iambic  Dimeter — the  * Ix>ng  Measure’  of 
English  Hymnology — which  was  long  regarded 
as  the  normal  metre  of  the  Latin  Hymn.  S. 
Gregory  the  Great  first  introduced  Sapphics;  as- 
in  Node  surgcnUs  viyilemus  o nines. 

Some  of  tho  ]>oenis  which  Pnidentina  had 
written  in  the  4th  century  were  utilised  as 
hymns,  and  thus  were  introduced  several  fresh 
metres : — Trochaic  tetrameter  catalectic,  as  in 
Cords  not  us  ex  parentis  ; Iambic  t rimeter,  O 
Hazarene, lux Bethlcm,  verbum  pairis ; and  lambic 
dimeter  catalectic,  Cultor  dei  memento.  One  of 
the  earliest  instances  of  a hymn  in  elegiac  verse 
is  found  in  the  Crux  bene  diet  a nitet  of  Venantius 
Fortunatns  (530-609).  Other  metres  caine  into 
use  from  time  to  time,  hut  the  Ambrosian  metre 
remained  dominant.  When  the  Proses  ami 
Sequences  were  introduced  at  the  Mass,  the  two 
forms  of  conqiosition  went  on  side  by  side  with- 
out confusion.  The  difference  in  their  structure 
and  use  was  sufficiently  marked  to  keep  them 
distinct  (sec  8kqukktia). 

The  authorship  of  the  Plain-song  melodies  of 
these  Hymns  is  very  uncertain.  The  unbroken 
connection  which  exists  in  many  cases  between 
words  and  melody  makes  it  probable  that  in 
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such  cases  both  came  from  the  same  source. 
But  melodies  were  not  always  linked  permanently 
to  the  words  with  which  they  were  first  con- 
nected.  Thus  the  tune  universally  associated 
with  the  Vcni  Creator  had  in  earlier  days  be- 
longed to  S.  Ambrose’s  Easter  hymn  Hie  est 
<liea  terns  Dei.  On  the  other  hand,  it  seems 
clear  that  the  tunes  of  Vcrilhi  raj  is  prodeunt 
and  Pange  lingua  gloriosi  praelium  ccrtaminis 
must  spring  from  the  same  occasion  which  pro- 
duced the  words,  viz.  the  translation  of  the 
relics  of  the  Cross  to  Queen  Khadegund'a  monas- 
tery at  Poitiers,  Nov.  19,  569. 

The  Plain-song  melodies  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
Antiphons!,  and  many  of  them  in  the  Vesperal, 
with  the  modernised  forms  of  the  Latin  words. 
Many  of  them  appear  in  English  dress  in  Church 
Hymns  and  in  Hymns  Ancient  and  Modem , 
with  the  ancient  melodies  in  the  forms  in  which 
they  are  given  in  early  English  Antiphonals 
and  Hymnals  ; those  are  in  some  cases  more 
correct  than  the  forms  now  current  abroad. 

The  character  of  these  Plain-song  melodies 
differs  from  that  of  measured  tunes  in  the  greater 
freedom  of  rhythm  which  the  Plain -song  has, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  its  notes  have  in  themselves 
no  determinate  time- value.  On  the  other  hand. 
Plain-song  melodies  of  this  class,  and  especially 
those  that  are  entirely  or  nearly  syllabic,  ap- 
proximate more  closely  to  measured  music  than 
those  of  any  other  class  ; since,  being  set  to 
metrical  words,  they  acquire  from  them  a more 
regular  rhythm  than  melodies  set  to  prose  can 
ever  have. 

After  the  invention  of  Discant,  these  venerable 
Hymn  Tunes,  or  phrases  selected  from  them, 
were  constantly  used  os  Conti  fermi  for  Masses 
and  Motets.  In  the  year  1589  Palestrina  turned 
them  to  still  better  account  in  his  great  work 
entitled  Hymni  Totius  Amii — a collection  of 
Hymns  for  every  Festival  throughout  the  Eccle- 
siastical Year,  admirably  treated,  in  the  poly* 
plionic  style,  for  three,  four,  five,  and  six  voices, 
and  bearing  traces  of  the  great  comjioser'a  best 
manner  on  every  ]>age.  From  a fine  tall  copy 
of  the  original  Komau  edition  of  this  work  of 
Palestrina’s,  preserved  in  the  British  Museum, 
we  transcrit»e  a j»ortioii  of  the  Hymn  for  Passion 
Sunday — VexiUa  regia  prod  cunt 1 — the  well- 
known  melody  of  which  is  combined,  throughout, 
with  contrapuntal  treatment  of  the  most  masterly 
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description,  involving  clever  imitations,  and 
closely -interwoven  fugal  points,  so  carefully 
concealed  beneath  the  expressive  harmonies  which 
result  from  them  that  their  ingenuity  is  quite 
forgotten  in  the  indescribable  beauty  of  the 
general  effect. 

A few  Latiu  Hymns,  such  as  those  to  be  found 
among  the  works  of  Hassler,  Tallis,  Byrd,  and 
some  other  great  coiiqwsers,  have  been  set,  for 
four  or  more  voices,  iu  a similar  manner : but, 
as  a whole,  Palestrina’s  magnificent  Hymnal 
stands  quite  alone — too  great  to  admit  the 
]>ossibility  of  rivalry.  The  delight  with  which 
it  was  received  was  unbounded.  Indeed,  long 
before  the  middle  of  the  16th  century,  the  Science 
of  Hynmology  had  already  begun  to  attract  an 
immense  amount  of  attention,  in  widely  different 
directions.  Hymns,  or  rather  Carols,  ~ of  a some- 
what lighter  character  than  those  wo  have  been 
considering,  had  been  sung,  for  ages  post,  between 
the  scenes  of  the  Mysteries  ami  Miracle  Plays 
which  form  so  conspicuous  a feature  in  the 
religious  history  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Many  of 
these — notably  such  as  set  forth  theGlod  Tidings 
commemorated  at  Christmas-tide—  became,  from 
time  to  time,  extremely  popular,  and  obtained  a 
firm  hold  on  the  affections  of  rich  and  poor  alike. 
[See  Xoftu]  Well  knowing  the  effect  of  songs 
upon  popular  feeling,  and  fully  appreciating  the 
beauty  of  the  Latin  hymns  to  which  ho  had  been 
accustomed  from  his  earliest  youth,  Luther 

* !tal.  Cnrola : from  rarokinr,  to  lin|  ol  *>y.  Bailey,  how- 
ever. autwvt*  » S**ou  etymon  ; ceoil,  ninth.-—  VMM  'churl.* 
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turned  these  circumstances  to  account  by  pro- 
ducing a vast  amount  of  German  Kirchcnlieder, 
which,  adapted  to  the  most  favourite  melodies 
of  the  day,  both  sacred  and  secular,  and  act  for 
four,  five,  and  six  voices  (with  the  Plain  Chant 
in  the  Tenor)  by  Johannes  Walther,  were  first 
published,  at  Wittenberg,  in  1524,  and  re  issued, 
in  the  following  year,  with  a special  preface  by 
Luther  himself.  Innumerable  other  works  of  a 
similar  description  followed  in  rapid  succession. 
The  vernacular  Hymn  found  its  way  more  readily 
than  ever  to  the  inmost  heart  of  the  German 
people.  The  Chorale  was  sung,  far  and  wide ; 
and,  at  lost,  under  the  treatment  of  John 
Sebastian  Bach,  its  beauties  were  developed,  with 
a depth  of  insight  into  its  melodic  ami  harmonic 
resources  which  is  not  likely  ever  to  he  auriwisaed. 
Even  the  simplest  settings  of  this  groat  master 
bear  tokens  of  a certain  individuality  which 
will  render  them  household  words,  in  the 
land  of  their  birth,  as  long  as  true  musical 
expression  shall  continue  to  be  valued  at  its 
true  worth : and,  }>erhaps,  in  these  gentle 
inspirations,  Bach  si**aks  more  plainly  to  the 
outer  world  than  in  some  cases  where  he  has 
subjected  the  melody  to  more  elaborate  treat- 
ment. [See  CttORALK.] 
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In  France,  the  metrical  Psalms  of  Clement 
Marot,  and  Theodore  Bezn,  were  no  less  enthu- 
siastically received  than  the  Hymns  of  Luther 
in  Germany,  though  their  popularity  was  less 
lasting.  The  history  of  the  French  Psalter 


has  already  been  recounted  in  the  article  Bour- 
geois. 

It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  movement 
which  had  spread  thus  rapidly  in  France  and 
Germany,  would  be  suffered  to  |*ass  unheeded  in 
England.  The  Reformation  had  created  here 
the  like  j>opular  demand  for  a musical  outlet 
for  its  religious  enthusiasm,  and  moreover  the 
study  of  the  Madrigal  had  already  brought 
part- singing  to  a high  degree  of  j>erfection. 
[Madrigal.]  Here,  as  in  France,  the  first 
liicoutive  to  jtojmlar  Hymnody  seems  to  have 
been  the  rendering  of  the  Psalms  into  verse  in 
the  mother  tongue,  and  the  English  metrical 
Psalter  of  Stcrnhold  and  Hopkins  met  the 
need.  [Bee  Psalter.] 

Apart  from  the  metrical  Psalter  there  was 
little  development  of  Hymns  properly  so  called, 
and  nothing  at  all  analogous  to  the  German 
Chorales.  The  old  Latin  hymns  disappeared  for 
no  other  reason  than  that  there  was  no  one  to 
put  them  into  English  dress.  Archbishop 
Cranmer  himself  lamented  the  failure  of  his 
efforts  in  this  direction.  Thus  the  l»ld  trans- 
lation of  the  * Veni  Creator  ’ into  Common 
Metre  inserted  in  the  Ordinal  in  1550  represented 
the  sum  total  of  the  result  of  the  efforts  of  the 
Reformers  to  preserve  the  obi  office-hymns. 

Attempts  to  introduce  the  German  chorales 
in  an  English  dress  were  no  more  successful : 
Bishop  Coverdalc  began  them  iu  1546  with  his 
Gooslly  Psahnes  and  Spirit  italic  Songs  : but  the 
moment  was  not  propitious,  and  he  found  no 
imitators  in  this  direction.  Indeed  his  little 
book  with  its  crude  adaptations  of  German  words 
and  tunes  is  of  excessive  rarity,  and  it  is  doubtful 
if  any  copy  exists  except  the  one  preserved  in  the 
Library  of  Queen’s  College,  Oxford. 

One  great  hindrance,  no  doubt,  to  the  spread 
of  the  hymns  was  the  objection,  which  had 
militated  against  the  introduction  of  hymns  in 
early  days  and  now  appeared  afresh  and  with  new 
force,  against  the  use  in  public  worship  of 
anything  that  was  not  directly  scriptural.  The 
early  metrical  Psalters,  it  is  true,  accepted  into 
the  Appendix,  which  mainly  comprised  the  Bible 
canticles,  some  few  pieces  of  a non -scriptural 
character.  Besides  the  * Te  Peum  ’ and  1 Veni 
Creator  ’ which  had  the  authority  of  the  Prayer 
Book  to  supjiort  them,  there  were,  for  example, 
the  * lamentation,'  * O Lord,  turn  not  Thy  face 
away,’  which  survives  in  an  altered  form  in 
Hymns  Ancient  and  Modem,  No.  103  ; and 
others  of  a pen  i tential  character — ‘The  Complain  t 
of  a Sinner,'  'The  Humble  Suit  of  a Sinner,’ 
together  with  a prayer  for  i>eaee  and  occasionally 
some  other  * prayer  ’ or  a thanksgiving  at  Com- 
niuniou.  But  it  is  noteworthy  that  apart  from 
these,  the  Appendix  drew  direct  upon  German 
sources,  not  only  for  the  metrical  version  of  the 
Lord’s  Prayer  but  also  for  Luther’s  celebrated 
* Pojie  and  Turk  ' hymn,  4 Preserve  us.  Lord,  in 
Thy  dear  word,  From  Pope  and  Turk  defend 
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us,  Lord  * ; but  hero  the  hospitality  of  the 
Appendix  came  to  an  end,  And  the  metrical 
Psalter  admitted  for  a hundred  years  or  more 
no  new  guests. 

Hymns  existing  apart  from  the  metrical 
Psalter  had  little  chance  of  being  taken  into 
public  use.  The  Elizabethan  period  was  not 
unproductive  of  such  compositions,  e.g.  Hunnis’s 
Handfull  of  Honisueklts  (1583),  but  they  gained 
no  entrance  to  the  Church  Services.  In  1623 
a bold  attempt  to  widen  the  sphere  failed, 
though  it  was  an  attempt  of  a very  high  order. 
George  Wither  then  published  his  Hymns  and 
Songs  of  the  Church , — a volume  iu  which  he  was 
prudent  enough  to  begin  with  jiaraphrasos  of 
Scripture,  of  the  recognised  sort,  before  coming 
to  the  Hymns  for  Festivals  or  Special  Occasions. 
He  also  secured  for  the  music  the  co-operation 
of  Orlando  Gibbons,  who  provided  sixteen  tunes, 
set  in  two  i>art3  only,  treble  and  boss,  thus 
ditfering  from  the  usual  method  of  setting  the 
]>salm  tunes.  But  in  spite  of  these  advantages 
the  book  was  a failure.  The  work  of  Withers 
and  Gibbons  fell  flat ; subsequent  generations 
recognised  its  worth,  but  it  is  only  in  the  1904 
edition  of  Hymns  Ancient  and  Modem  that 
Gibbons's  tunes  have  received  the  full  welcome 
due  to  them.  (See  Xos.  6,  124,  266,  267,  450, 
484.)  When  Playford  tried  to  recover  the 
church  music  after  the  Restoration,  he  was  not 
content  merely  to  reproduce  the  old  Psalter,  but 
he  began  to  enlarge  its  scope.  In  his  Psalms 
and  Hymns  of  1671,  he  introduced  a hymn  for 
Good  Friday  as  well  as  4 Six  divine  songs  for  one 
voice  to  the  organ.’  Finding  this  publication  too 
elaborate  and  musicianly  for  the  low  state  of 
musical  efficiency  prevalent  since  the  Rebellion, 
he  published  his  simpler  Whole  Book  of  Psalms 
in  1677,  which  became  the  standard  edition  of 
Stemhold  and  Hopkins.  To  this  he  made  further 
additions,  including  the  translation  which  Bishop 
Cosin  had  made  in  1627  of  the  hymn,  1 Jam  lucis 
orto  sidere,’  for  his  Collection  of  Private  Devotions. 
Already  his  version  of  the  ‘ Veui  Creator  ’ had 
Iwen  adopted  into  the  Prayer  Book  of  1661, 
from  the  same  source ; and  no  doubt  this  reflected 
a sort  of  authority  on  the  other  hymns  in  the 
same  book. 

When  the  New  Version  of  the  Psalter,  written 
by  Tate  and  Brady,  was  issued  in  1696,  it 
drew  a sharj*er  line  at  the  Psalms  and  cast 
the  additional  matter  more  definitely  into  a 
‘Supplement.’  Within  this  section  simultane- 
ously, the  number  of  hymns  began  a little  to 
increase  ; and  the  Supplement  was  definitely 
authorised,  with  the  Psalter,  by  the  Crown  in 
1703.  Thus  there  appeared  for  the  first  time 
the  familiar  hymn,  4 While  shepherds  watched 
their  flocks  by  night.’  and  with  it,  Easter  hymns 
and  Hymns  for  Holy  Communion.  Hymns 
for  the  latter  occasion  had  appeared  occasion- 
ally in  the  early  Psalters  — for  example  in 
Daman's  Psalmes  of  1579,  but  henceforward 


they  came  into  regular  use  throughout  the 
18th  century. 

The  end  of  the  17th  century  had  already  seen 
one  book  win  success  in  which  the  Hymns  had 
crept  out  from  beneath  the  shelter  of  the  Psalms, 
and  taken  up  a stand  on  theft*  own  account. 
This  was  Select  Psalms  and  Hymns  for  St. 
James’s,  Westminster,  1697.  But  with  the  new 
century  the  position  began  entirely  to  change, 
and  the  Hymns  began  a new  career  of  self- 
assertion,  which  has  ended  in  their  ousting 
almost  entirely  the  metrical  Psalms.  The  years 
immediately  preceding  had  witnessed  the  real 
beginnings  of  English  creative  hymnody.  John 
Austin  had  followed  Cosin  in  setting  hymns 
in  his  book  of  Devotioyis,  and  had  gone  beyond 
him  in  spending  a larger  collection.  Bishop 
Ken  had  written  his  three  immortal  hymns  ; 
and,  most  important  of  all,  the  new  liberty  of 
worship  conceded  to  Nonconformists  had  set  free 
among  them  a great  creative  force  of  sacred 
verse  and  song.  Baxter  and  Mason  had  begun 
the  traditions,  which  were  taken  up  by  Watts 
and  Doddridge,  and  handed  on  to  the  Wesleys. 
Among  the  Nonconformists,  at  any  rate,  the 
monopoly  of  the  metrical  Psalter  was  now  broken 
down,  and  the  hymns  had  won  an  established 
place  for  themselves. 

Simultaneously,  Playford  and  others  began  to 
gather  up  the  results  of  a parallel  activity  on 
the  part  of  the  musicians.  The  first  edition  of 
The  Divine  Companion  was  designed  as  a sup- 
plement to  the  Psalter,  and  contained  only 
novelties.  These  included  six  tunes  by  Dr.  Blow, 
several  by  Jer.  Clarke,  and  one  by  Croft.  Of 
these,  one  by  Clarke  has  since  held  the  field — 
viz.  the  fine  tune  later  called  Uflingham — Hymns 
Ancient  and  Modern , No.  453.  In  the  second 
edition  of  1709  there  were  great  additions,  in- 
cluding Clarke’s  Brockham,  4 1 will  extol,’  and 
St.  Magnus,  with  Croft’s  148th  {Hymns  Ancient 
and  Modem,  Nos.  3,  90,  171,  234). 

The  new  hymn  tune  was  marked  by  the 
same  solidity  and  sterling  character  which  had 
mode  the  old  Psalm  tunes  so  satisfying  ; and 
later  books  carried  on  these  good  traditions. 
Thus  Gawthorn’s  Hamumia  Pcrfecta  of  1730 
contains  a large  jmrt  of  the  Ravenscroft  Psalm 
tunes,  together  with  a collection  of  the  best  new 
hymn  tunes  in  the  same  style.  Some  tunes  of 
earlier  date  were  also  recovered  and  j»erpetuated, 
such  as  Tallis’s  4 Canon, ’and  Gibbous’s  ‘Angels.* 
A fine  example  of  the  new  accessions  is  the 
massive  tune  Eltham  (see  Hymns  Ancient  and 
Modern , No.  322).  Side  by  side  with  the 
hymn-books  there  were  also  collections  of 
tunes  by  Individual  authors,  such  as  Battis- 
hill’s  ‘Twelve  Hymns’  (1765),  Hayes's  ‘Six- 
teen Psalms'  (1774),  ami  others.  These  made 
valuable  contributions  to  the  succeeding  general 
collections. 

But  already  before  this  there  were  signs  that 
the  frivolity  which  had  spoilt  the  music  of  the 
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Restoration  jieriod  had  not  been  without  an 
effect  upon  tlie  hymns.  In  1708  there  was 
published  a carious  collection  under  the  title  of 
Lyra  David  iot . The  chief  interest  of  the  book 
lies  in  the  fact  that  it  was  a new  and  serious 
attempt  to  introduce  the  German  chorale  to 
England  ; but  at  the  same  time  the  preface  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  a 4 freer  air  than  Psalm 
tunes  might  be  acceptable.'  Tin*  freest  air  given 
is  the  familiar  ‘Jesus  Christ  is  risen  to-day, 
Hallelujah  ' (Hymns  Ancient  and  Modern,  No. 
152).  The  hymn  is  such  a favourite  that  one 
can  but  judge  it  indulgently  [and  in  its  purest 
form,  as  given  in  Songs  of  Syon  (1905),  it  is  a 
good  deal  less  florid  than  in  the  usual  version] ; 
nevertheless  it  marks  the  introduction  of  a new 
and  frivolous  spirit  into  English  hymn  tunes, 
which  gradually  spread  throughout  the  18th 
century,  and  had  disastrous  results.  The  same 
criticism  may  be  made  of  the  famous  tune 
Helmsley.  [See  Carter  ; Catley  ; Lo,  He 
coxes.]  The  Church  of  England  kept  very 
close  to  the  metrical  Psalter ; and  indeed  it 
was  not  until  1769  that  the  first  Church  hymn- 
book  for  general  use  was  published,  viz.  Madan’s 
Collection  of  Psalms  and  Hymns , known  os  the 
Lock  Hospital  Collection.  Hut  long  before  this, 
books  for  Nonconformist  use  abounded,  and  in 
them  grave  and  frivolous  tunes  were  combined, 
secular  and  unsuitable  music  was  adapted  to 
sacred  words,  repetitions  were  multiplied  which 
obscured  the  meaning  of  the  words,  and  vocal 
exercises  more  suitable  to  the  Italian  opera  of 
the  day  were  introduced  for  the  honour  and 
glory  of  the  singers.  The  following  tune  is  not 
by  any  means  an  extreme  instance. 


Laugdon. 

T.  Firth. 


In  1791  the  collections  began  to  be  codified. 
Dr.  Rippon,  who  had  already  published  a collec- 
tion of  words,  then  with  the  help  of  T.  Walker, 
put  out  his  Selection  of  Psalm  and  Hymn  Tunes ; 
when  this  was  received  with  enthusiasm,  Walker 
further  issued  a Companion  to  Dr.  Rippon  s Tune 
Rook;  and  these  two  stood  out  prominent  among 
the  many  collections  for  Nonconformist  use 
throughout  the  early  i»rt  of  the  1 9th  century. 

With  the  coming  of  the  new  century,  came  an 
awakened  interest  in  hymns  among  English 
Churchmen,  and  the  publication  of  many  col- 
lections of  Psalms  and  Hymns  ; these  were 
chiefly  for  local  use,  but  a few  attaint'd  a wider 
popularity.  Little  was  done  on  the  musical 
side  ; the  old  Psalm  tunes,  and  the  solid  hymn 
tunes  still  held  their  ground  more  or  less 
successfully  against  the  frivolous  com|«ositions, 
while  on  the  borderland  lay  a number  of  tunes, 
of  which  Rockingham,  Martyrdom,  Abridge, 
Moscow,  in  triple  time,  Miles  Lane,  Truro, 
Duke  Street,  in  common  time,  may  be  cited  as 
representatives.  These  had  not  the  solid  quality 
of  the  early  tunes,  but  they  had  a grace  and 
attraction  of  their  own,  and  were  far  from  the 
triviality  of  the  worse  tunes. 

From  1850  onwards  the  influence  of  the 
Church  revival  made  itself  felt,  and  a new  era 
set  in.  Hymns  from  the  Latin  and  the  German 
became  more  frequent,  and  a protest  rose  against 
the  unworthiness  of  mauy  of  the  existing  hymns 
and  tunes.  The  Hymnal  Noted  (1858)  revived 
not  only  the  Latin  Hymns,  but  also  their  plain- 
song  melodies.  The  work  of  sifting  the  old 
collections  was  carried  out  by  H.  Parr,  while 
Dr.  Maurice  and  Canon  Havergal,  in  addition  to 
undertaking  this  task  on  a smaller  scale,  set 
themselves  also  to  adapt  and  introduce  the  ln»t 
German  melodies.  Meanwhile  a new  school  of 
indigenous  hymn-tune  writers  had  grown  up, 
imbued  with  the  new  spirit  Some,  inspired  by 
the  ancient  Psalm  tunes,  produced  solid  tunes 
of  a lasting  character  ; others,  while  avoiding 
the  frivolity  of  the  1 8th  century  tunes,  fell  into 
similar  snares,  such  os  catchy  melodies  and 
luscious  harmonics,  and  produced  tunes  more 
suitable  for  part-songs  than  hymns,  which  have 
enjoyed  an  immense  but  a waning  popularity. 
Many  of  the  writers  produced  work  of  both 
classes,  notably  Sir  John  Stainer  and  Dr.  Dykes, 
whose  tunes  are  among  the  best  and  among  the 
worst  of  those  written  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
19th  century.  The  Church  Hymn  and  Tunc 
i Book , published  in  1852,  set  a high  standard  of 
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Chnrch  hyninody  ; the  music  was  brought  out 
by  Dr.  Gauntlett,  who  had  already  proved  him* 
self  a skilled  writer  of  good  tunes.  Two  years 
later  this  was  followed  by  Mercer's  Church 
Psalter  ami  Hymn  Book,  which  acquired  a wide 
circulation,  and  was  of  a comprehensive  char- 
acter. 1861  saw  the  first  appearance  of  Hymns 
Ancient  and  Modern,  1863  of  the  Chorale  Book 
J'or  Kayla nd,  the  Bristol  Time  Book,  the  Merton 
Time  Book,  and  others.  The  tide  was  then 
flowing  strongly.  Meanwhile,  among  the  Non- 
conformist bodies  the  production  of  hymns  and 
tunes  had  gone  on  without  diminution.  Num- 
berless books  for  various  denominations  have 
been  produced  ; they  have  drawn  to  a large  ex- 
tent u jh >n  the  hymns  and  tunes  of  the  Church 
of  England  as  well  as  of  Roman  Catholic  writers 
Buch  as  Faber  and  Caswall,  and  have  given  back 
much  in  return.  The  level  of  some  of  this 
work  has  been  high,  but  on  the  contrary  much 
of  it  has  sunk  to  levels  untouched  before ; and 
it  is  difficult  to  describe  the  emptiness  and 
vulgarity  of  much  that  has  been  produced  in 
England  and  America  for  revival  services,  and 
even  for  use  in  regular  Sunday  worship. 

Of  late  years  the  books  have  diminished  in 
number  from  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  Among 
Church  1 looks,  Hymns  Ancient  ami  Modem, 
Church  Hymns , and  The  Hymnal  Companion 
to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  have  occupied  the 
larger  part  of  the  field.  Among  Nonconformist 
bodies  there  has  been  a good  deal  of  assimila- 
tion, notably  among  the  Wesleyans.  The 
Scottish  Church  has  done  good  work  in  pre- 
serving many  fine  old  tunes,  and  such  commen- 
taries as  James  Love’s  Scottish  Church  Music 
(1891),  and  The  Music  of  the  Church  Hymnary 
by  Cowan  and  Love  (1905)  are  of  great  value. 
Reference  should  also  be  made  to  Julian’s 
Dictionary  of  Hymnology  (1892,  2nd  ed.  1904). 

Both  Church  Hymns  and  Hymns  Ancient  and 
Modem , have  recently  undergone  a thorough 
and  well-executed  revision  ; similarly  the  new 
Scottish  Church  Hymnary  lias  taken  a high 
place,  and  reached  a high  standard.  These  are 
representative  names  among  a large  class  of  good 
hymn-books.  All  of  them,  no  doubt,  contain 
a certain  percentage  of  matter  that  is  on  its 
trial,  and  some  that  will  before  long  disapjtear. 
This  must  be  the  case  in  any  progressive  era. 
Meanwhile  it  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  they 
will  oust  the  weaker  and  less  worthy  collections 
of  hymns  and  hymn  tunes. 

Among  the  more  imi»ortant  and  typical  col- 
lections of  metrical  hymns  and  tunes,  published 
in  this  country  for  use  in  Divine  worship  during 
the  last  half  century,  the  following  may  be 
named  : — 

National  Psalmody.  B,  Ja-oh  iNovellui ; Sum*y  Chapel  Mu«k\ 
V.  Novello  iNovelJoi.  The  Pm  I ter  with  »ppn<|jrUt«  Tunea.  John 
Hullah.  HM3iJ,  W.  Parker).  Church  of  Kii«l<uul  Paalmody.  It*». 
H.  Parr,  with  Ll»t  of  Composers  and  Authorltlv*.  184ft- 77  (Nuvelloi. 
The  Standard  Pulm-tunr  lt*Kik.  H.  K.  IMUliu.  1 iHhawl.  Thr 
Colon  Tune  Hook.  J.  I.  Coltlilli.  1*04  iMuiiday  School  C It  loll',  with 
Supplement  by  John  Hullah.  1K7V.  The  Hymnal  Noted.  Kev.  T- 
Helmorr,  1HU  (Xoretlof.  The  Church  Psalter  and  Hymn  Hook  | 


iMercer'et.  John  lima.  1887  iNlilwtl.  Hymns  Ancient  and  Modem. 
W.  1|.  Monk.  lHMI-IMM  iClow«w.  The  C**ii(n vifwtlunal  Psalinlet, 
Hr.  Oauntlett,  )8tt  (Hoddrr  A StoutfhUin'.  The  Chorale-book  for 
Knglaud.  W.  S.  Hen  nett  and  Otto  Oohlachmidt,  18CI  >I>>lt|rmatia|. 
Th*  Bristol  Tune  Book.  1*WI  iNorello).  KeinMr  • Selection  ilMU'. 
A Hymnal,  chiefly  from  the  Book  of  Pml*e.  J.  Hullah.  1W<  i Mac- 
millaii'.  The  Kuntpran  INalmist  (18721.  The  Hymnary.  J.  Hurnby. 
lK72>Norelli»i.  TheChnrch  Hymnal  (fur  Ireland).  Sir  H.  P.  Stewart. 
1 K73-78,  with  esiellent  liloip-aphlcal  Index  by  Maj<tr  CnstuM 
Umhlln,  S.P.C.K.h  Chnrch  Hymns  with  Tunew,  A.  Sullivan. 
1874  and  1804  'London.  S.P.C.K.j.  Ynttniduii  Hyuina  . IWf, 
.\nnrx mformfM  : — Wesley's  Hymns  and  New  Supplement,  Oeorye 
I'ooper  ssi o I R.  J.  H "pkln».  1877  (Weelryan  Coiifrrun-e  Ofttiv)  and 
New  Wtwlryan  1804.  8outti»h  Paalmody,  etc.,  authmieed  by 

the  (leneral  Assembly  of  the  Free  Church  of  Seotland,  1878 1 Nelsons!. 
The  Hook  of  Psalm*  and  Scottish  Hymnal,  by  authority  »t  the 
General  Awwmbly,  W.  11.  Monk.  187»  (Minboivh.  Nel»tmo  The 
Presbyterian  Hymnal  of  the  U.P.  Church.  Henry  Smart  iA.  Klllotf. 
The  Office  of  Praise  ) Baptist]  I Hamilton,  Adams,  ft  Co.!.  Tlie  Psalter 
and  Hymn  Book  of  the  Presbyterian  Chnrch  iNlshet'.  TheChrlstlan 
Hymnal  iMhawi.  The  Chnrch  Hy misery  ilftWH,  a selection  of  fmt 
merit,  //owiaw  Ca/koiit: Arumlel  Hymne,  rclited  by  C.  T.  tistty 
iINPH,  etc,'.  .iisMTsen , — Hymns  and  lotfi  of  Prwi-se.  John  K. 
Paine,  I’.C,  Huniap,  and  James  Flint.  1874  I New  York.  Randolph'. 
The  Chlldrcns  Hymn  Book  il881).  The  Scottish  Hymnal  11885'. 
The  ( orifrresatlonal  Church  Hymnal.  1887.  The  Church  of  KngUiul 
Hy  mnal  iltfil6>. 

w.  s.  k.  ; continued  by  w.  11.  f. 
HYMN  OF  PRAISE.  The  English  title  of 
M endelasol i n’s  Low; ESANO. 

HYMNS  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN.  The 
originator  of  this  Hymnal  was  the  Rev.  Sir 
Henry  Williams  Baker,  Bart.,  vicar  of  Monk- 
land  in  the  diocese  of  Hereford,  who  wrote  and 
translated  many  of  the  hymns  which  it  contains, 
and  by  his  ability,  by  his  profound  knowledge  of 
hymnology,  and  by  his  energetic  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  chairman  of  its  committee  for  twenty 
years,  mainly  contributed  to  its  success.  After 
ascertaining  by  private  communications  the 
widely  spread  desire  of  Churchmen  for  greater 
uniformity  in  the  use  of  hymns  and  of  bynm- 
books  in  the  services  of  the  Church,  Sir  Henry 
Baker  early  in  1858  associated  with  himself 
for  this  object  about  twenty  clergymen,  includ- 
ing the  editors  of  many  existing  Hymnals,  who 
agreed  to  give  up  their  several  books  in  order  as 
far  as  might  be  to  promote  the  use  of  one. 

In  the  autumn  of  that  year  an  advertisement 
was  inserted  in  the  Guardian  inviting  co- 
operation, to  which  more  than  200  clergymen 
responded.  In  Jan.  1859  the  committee  set  to 
work.  A specimen  was  issued  in  May  of  the 
same  year.  In  1860  the  first  Edition  was  pub- 
lished, with  the  Imprimatur  of  Dr.  Hampden, 
Sir  Henry  Baker’s  diocesan.  The  first  ‘Edition 
with  Tunes/  under  the  musical  editorship  of 
Professor  W.  H.  Monk,  King’s  College,  London, 
appeared  March  20,  1861,  an  ‘Appendix’  in 
Dec.  1868,  and  in  1875  ‘The  Revised  and  En- 
larged Edition  ’ appeared,  completing  the  work 
for  the  time  being.  In  1 889  a fresh  supplement 
was  added,  but  almost  at  once  negotiations  be- 
tween the  Proprietors  and  Convocation  led  to  a 
fresh  revision  being  set  in  baud.  The  result 
of  this  was  the  publication  in  1904  of  a new 
edition,  with  extensive  alterations  both  in  words 
and  music. 

.Since  its  first  introduction  many  milliou  copies 
of  the  book  have  been  sold.  Its  publication  lias 
been  carried  on  by  the  survivors  of  the  original 
committee  and  others  associated  with  them,  as 
a body  of  trustees  constituted  by  deed  for  its 
management,  w.  p“- ; additions  by  w.  n.  F. 
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HYPER- (Or.  irwtp,  ‘over,’  ‘above’;  Lat. 
MUjtcr).  A prefix,  exteusivel y used  in  the  termino* 
logy  of  ancient  Greek  music — wherein  it  appears 
in  the  names  of  the  five  Acute  Modes — and  thence 
transferred  to  the  musical  system  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  The  nomenclature  of  the  one  system  must,  ; 
however,  Ik*  very  carefully  distinguished  from  that 
of  the  other  ; for,  though  the  same  terms  are,  in 
many  eases,  common  to  both,  they  are  u»*d  to 
designate  very  different  things.  For  instance, 
the  discarded  Locrian  Mode  (11,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G, 
A,  B)  is  often  called  the  Hyper-seolian,  in  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  that  its  range  lies  a tone  al»ove 
that  of  the  true  yEoIian  ; but  this  Mode  has  no 
connection  whatever  with  the  Hyper-jeolian  of 
the  Greeks  ; neither  have  the  Authentic  Modes, 
ns  we  now  use  them,  the  slightest  affinity  with 
tlie  Greek  acute  forms,  though  the  prefix  ‘hyper  ’ 
lias  sometimes  oeen  very  unnecessarily  added  to 
the  names  of  all  of  them.  [Sec  Mooes.] 

Greek  authors  constantly  use  the  prof  K>sit  ions 
vr4p  and  vt6  in  what  we  should  now  consider  an 
inverted  sense  ; applying  the  former  to  grave  1 


sounds,  and  the  latter  to  acute  ones.  This  ap* 
]mreut  contradiction  vanishes  when  we  remember 
that  they  arc  sjteaking,  not  of  the  gravity  or 
acuteness  of  the  sounds,  but  of  the  position 
on  the  lyre  of  the  strings  designed  to  produce 
them.  w.  s.  r. 

H VPO-  (Gr.  cto,  ‘ under,’  * below’ ; Lat.  sub). 
A prefix  applied,  in  ancient  Greek  music,  to  the 
names  of  the  five  Grave  Modes.  In  the  Middle 
Ages  it  was  added  to  the  names  of  the  seven 
Plagal  Modes  — the  Hy|*o-dorian,  the  Hypo* 
Phrygian,  the  Hypo-lydian,  the  Hypo-mixo* 
lydian,  the  Hyj>o-«*olian,  the  discarded  Hvpo- 
locrian,  and  the  Hypo-ionian  — the  range  of 
which  lies  a fourth  below  that  of  their  Authentic 
originals.  [See  Modes.] 

Early  writers  also  add  this  prefix  to  the  names 
of  certain  intervals,  when  reckoned  downwards, 
instead  of  upwards ; as  Hypo-diatessaron  ( = Sub* 
diatessaron),  a fourth  lielow  ; Hy|K>*diapente 
( = Subdiapcnte),  a fifth  below*.  [See  INTER- 
VAL.] W.  R.  R. 
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TAMBIC.  An  Iamb  or  Iambud  is  a metrical 
foot  consisting  of  a short  and  a long  syll- 
able— as  before  ; or  as  Coleridge  1 gives  it, 

* Iambics  march  frOm  short  to  long.' 


This,  from  Handel's  ‘Alexander's  Feast'  is  an 
iambic  {loasage.  So  also  is  ‘ Rejoice  greatly  ’ 
from  the  ‘Messiah.’  So  is  the  following  from 
the  Finale  to  Beethoven’s  * Kreutzer  Sonata ' 


(op.  47). 


IASTIAN  MODE.  [See  Mode..] 

1BACII  & SONS.  Johannes  Adolf  lbach,  the 
founder  of  this  firm  of  pianoforte  makers,  was 
born  in  1766  in  Barmen.  In  bis  childhood  lie 
learnt  music  from  the  monks  of  Beyenberg, 
whose  organ  he  restored  in  later  years,  this  being 
the  first  piece  of  work  to  bring  him  notoriety. 
He  began  life  by  being  a children's  shoemaker, 
and  then  made  pianos  with  his  own  hands, 
withoutaid  from  anyone,  in  the  day  when  pianos 
were  only  made  to  order.  He  thus  founded  the 
pianoforte  ami  organ  manufactory  in  Barmen 
in  1794.  In  the  year  1811,  the  worst  year  of 
the  war,  it  was  his  proud  boost  that  be  made 
and  sold  no  fewer  than  fourteen  pianos.  The 
manufactory  became  a family  concern,  his  wife 
and  daughters  even  helping  in  the  work.  In 
1834  his  sou  Carl  Rudolf,  and  in  1839  his 
son  Richard  were  taken  into  the  firm,  which 
in  consequence  became  known  as  Adolf  IInicIi 
Sol  me.  At  his  death  the  firm  was  called  Carl 
Rudolf  and  Richard  lbach  ; then  in  1869  Richard 
took  the  organ  building  and  Carl  Rudolf's  son 
continued  the  pianoforte  business  alone,  under 
the  title  of  Rudolf  lbach  Sohn,  bringing  it  into 
high  repute,  founding  a branch  at  Cologne  and 
being  appointed  purveyor  to  the  Prussian  Court. 
The  English  business  was  established  in  1880, 
and  the  premises  in  Wigmore  Street  were  opened 
in  1886.  w.  R.  c. 

IDEA.  A theme  or  subject. 

IDOMENEO  Rfe  DI  CRETA,  ossia  Ilia  k 
Adamants.  All  o|>era  eeria  in  three  acts  ; music 
by  Mozart.  Composed  at  Salzburg  in  1780, 
and  produced  at  Munich,  Jan.  29,  1781.  The 
libretto  was  Italian,  adapted  by  the  Abbe 
Vareseo  (also  author  of  that  of  * L’Oca  del  Cairo’) 
from  a French  piece  of  the  same  name  by  Danchet, 
which  hod  been  comjrt>3cd  by  Campra  in  1712. 

* * Metrical  (at 1 — LumM  (or  » boy.*  Poet  teal  I for  It.  II.  143. 


I 

Mozart’s  autograph  is  in  the  ]K>sscssion  of  Andre 
at  Offenbach.  Full  score  published  by  Simrock 
with  Italian  text.  The  o|icra  contains  a com* 
plete  ballet  in  five  numbers  (autog.  Andre) 
which  apjiears  in  the  new  edition  of  Breitkopf 
k H artel. 

‘ Idomeiieo  * has  never  been  a favourite  opera. 
The  Allj.  Musik.  Zeituruj  duiing  fifty  years  only 
chronicled  sixteen  performances,  and  it  appears 
never  to  have  been  put  on  the  stage  either  in  Paris 
or  London.  It  has  been  twice  newly  arranged 
— by  Treitschke  (Vienna,  1806),  and  by 
Lichtenthal  (Milan,  1843).  Mozart  himself 
felt  that  some  improvements  were  wanted,  as 
he  speaks  (Letter,  Sept.  12,  1781)  of  rewriting 
the  part  of  Idomeiieo  and  making  many  altera- 
tions ‘ in  the  French  style.’  o. 

ILYINSKY,  Alexander  Alexandrovich, 
composer,  was  bom,  Jan.  24,  1859,  at  Tsarskoe 
Selo.  He  studied  music  in  Berlin,  first  under 
T.  Kullak  (pianoforte)  at  the  Conservatoire,  and 
afterwards  under  Bargiel  (theory)  at  the  Konig- 
] liclie  Akademic.  In  1885  he  returned  to  Russia, 
and  has  since  held  a professorship  at  the  Music 
School  of  the  Philharmonic  Society,  Moscow. 
His  chief  works  are  as  follows  : — 

Par  OrrWm. 

Three  kiiUk:  1.  op.  4.  X 'A  VflUcr  Holiday.'  3.  'Hoar  and 
Anttr*,*  op.  IX  A •ymphuny.  Symphonic  achat*u.  'Croatian 
Ihtnot*  • Moaic  to  " OadlfHit  Re*’  ami  ' PhlloctcU* ' of  >Wr»te», 
Orwtor*  to  Count  A.  ToJ»tol'*  'T*ar  Fw-lor.'  Symphonic  .ketch. 

' P*ycl*e.' 

Il  ora/  and  OrriUtfra/. 

Two  cantata*-  * Strekoil ' and  ' Th«  Kouunlku ' (for  female 
volet*  only  i. 

O/ientHt. 

'The  Fountain  of  Bakrhknrrat.' 

HiteeUn  neat  u. 

String  quartet.  Song*,  op.  S.  Pianoforte  piece*,  opp.  7.  IX 
Piece*  for  violin,  op.  «,  jj  jf 

IMBKRT,  Hi’GHER,  French  musical  critic  and 
litterateur,  bom  Jan.  11,  1842,  at  Moulins- 
1 E» gilbert  (Ni^vre),  received  liis  first  lessons  in 
music  from  bis  lather,  and  was  educated  at  the 
College  Sainte  Barbe  in  Paris,  where  lie  had 
violin  lessons  from  Fauchenx  and  R.  Hammer. 
Notwithstanding  the  duties  of  an  official 
career,  lie  kept  up  his  intimacy  with  niusi- 
; cians,  and  his  first  book  of  criticism,  Profile 
d* ? Music  iens  (consisting  of  articles  published 
first  in  the  Independance  musical c in  1886) 
apjieared  in  1888.  Another  series  of  Profits  dc 
Musicians  appeared  in  1892  ; and  in  the  previous 
year,  under  the  title  Symphonic,  he  published 
a volume  of  criticul  essays,  mainly  musical  : 
Portraits  cl  fit  tides  (1894)  contains,  among 
I other  musical  studies,  a striking  article  on 
'■  Brahms’s  4 Requiem/  and  a separate  Etude  stir 
J.  II rah  ms  appeared  in  the  same  year.  Profits 
i d' Artistes  contemporains  (1897)  deals  with  the 
I younger  French  conqiOBers ; Rembrandt  et 
| IPagner,  1e  Clair-Obscur  dans  fart  (1897)  is, 
as  its  title  indicates,  a contribution  of  some 
value  to  the  Wagner  literature,  treating  many 
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questions  from  a fresh  ]ioint  of  view.  His 
other  works  are  Vh,  Gounod  (1897),  G.  Bizet 
(1899),  La  Symphonic  aprts  Beethoven,  a reply 
to  Weingartner’s  pamphlet  (1900)  and  the  last 
of  M.  Imbert’a  volumes  is  a set  of  studies, 
literary  and  musical,  called  Medallion*  eontempo • 
rains  (1903).  He  contributed  to  important 
articles  to  the  Rcru*  (Cart  dramatique,  the 
Revue  (Cart  aneien  et  modern*,  the  Revue  bleue, 
L' Art  musical,  The  Musician  (his  sketch  of  Vin- 
cient  iV Indy  and  Rembrandt  and  Hratjncr  l>eing 
included  in  translations,  in  Studies  in  Music , 
1901).  From  1889  he  was  a regular  contributor 
to  the  Guide  Musical,  of  which  he  shared  the 
dircctiou  with  M.  Maurice  Ku Herat h.  He  was  a 
valiant  champion  of  the  cause  of  modern  music, 
and  while  fostering  the  love  of  Berlioz  and  Schu- 
mann in  France,  may  be  said  to  have  revealed 
the  music  of  Brahms  to  the  Parisian  public.  He 
died  from  the  effects  of  an  operation,  on  Jan. 
15,  1905.  «.  F. 


IMBROGLIO,  i.e.  confusion.  A ]>assage,  in 
which  the  vocal  or  instrumental  parts  are  made 
to  sing,  or  play,  against  each  other,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  produce  the  effect  of  ap)>arci)t, 
hut  really  well  • ordered  confusion.  The  three 
orchestras  in  the  l>all-room  scene  of  ' Don  Gio- 
vanni ' may  be  cited  as  an  instance,  and  the  end 
of  the  second  act  of  ‘Die  Meistersinger’ia  perhaps 
the  most  elalioratc  example  in  existence. 

IMITATION  is  a name  given  to  one  of  the 
most  useful  and  indeed  necessary  devices  in 
contrapuutal  composition.  It  consists  in  a 
repetition,  more  or  less  exact,  by  one  voice  of 
a phrase  or  ]*assage  previously  enunciated  by 
another,  c.y. — 

I 


In  the  former  of  these  examples  the  imitation 
takes  place  at  one  bar  s distance,  and  at  the 
interval  of  au  eleventh  aliove.  In  the  latter  it 
is  at  the  interval  of  an  octave  below. 

If  the  imitation  is  absolutely  exact  as  to  inter- 
vals it  Women  a Canon.  But  in  the  majority 
of  cases  imitations  are  not  canonical.  Imitations 
may  tAke  placo  at  any  interval  or  at  any  distance. 
They  may  also  be  sustained  by  any  number  of 
voices  or  instruments,  t.g. 


where  we  have  an  imitation  in  four  |»rts. 

Imitations  are  sometimes  conducted  by  con- 
trary motion  of  the  ]<arts,  or  * by  inversion, 


More  rarely  we  meet  with  imitations  per  rede 
et  retro  or,  as  they  arc  sometimes  called,  * by  re- 
version,’ in  which  the  antecedent,  being  read 
backwards,  becomes  the  consequent : — 


Imitations  may  also  be  made  by  4 inversion 
and  reversion  ’ or  by  ‘augmentation,’  or  ‘diminu- 
tion.’ It  will  be  needless  to  give  examples  of 
all  these  different  kinds.  Good  examples  may 
be  found  in  the  theoretical  works  of  italtiferri, 
Azopardi,  Zimraemiann,  Marpurg,  Fux,  and 
Cherubini.  The  Suites  and  Fugues  of  Bach,  the 
Symphonies  and  Sonatas  of  Haydn,  Mozart,  and 
Beethoven  are  full  of  good  examples  of  various 
kinds  of  imitation.  In  fact  every  classical  writer, 
whether  of  vocal  or  instrumental  music,  has  de- 
rived some  of  his  finest  effects  from  a judicious 
employment  of  such  artifices.  Every  student  of 
music  must  make  himself  familiar  with  these 
contrapuntal  resources  if  ho  would  fain  scale  the 
loftiest  heights  and  make  himself  distinguished 
as  a composer  of  high-class  music.  y.  a.  o.  o. 

IMMYN8,  John,  by  profession  an  attorney, 
was  an  active  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Ancient  Music.  Having  in  his  younger  days 
been  guilty  of  some  indiscretion  which  proved 
a bar  to  success  in  his  profession,  he  was  reduced 
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to  become  clerk  to  a city  attorney,  copyist  to 
the  Academy,  and  amanuensis  to  Dr.  Pepusch. 
He  jKMsessed  a strong  alto  voice  and  played 
iudiflereutly  on  the  flute,  violin,  viol  da  gamba, 
and  harpsichord.  At  the  ago  of  forty,  by  the 
sole  aid  of  Mace's  Mustek's  Monument,  he 
learned  to  play  upon  the  lute.  In  1741 
he  established  the  Madrigal  Society  [see 
Madrigal  Society].  In  1752,  upon  the  death 
of  John  Shore,  he  was  appointed  lutenist  of  the 
Chapel  Royal.  He  was  a diligent  collector  and 
assiduous  student  of  the  works  of  the  madrigal 
writers  and  other  early  composers,  but  had  no 
taste  whatever  for  the  music  of  his  own  time.  He 
died  of  asthma  at  his  residence  in  Cold  Bath 
Fields,  April  15,  1764. 

His  son  John  made  music  his  profession, 
liecame  a violoncellist  and  organist,  and  was 
the  first  organist  of  Surrey  Chapel,  Black  friars 
Road,  which  post  he  held  for  about  a year, 
until  his  death  in  1794.  w.  h.  h. 

IMPERFECT  (Lot.  Imper/eetus,  Ital.  Jin  per - 
fcUo).  A term  employed,  in  Music,  in  relation 
to  Time,  to  Melody,  to  Cadence,  and  to  Interval. 

I.  Time.  Mediaeval  writers  (accustomed  to 
look  upon  the  number  Three — the  symbol  of 
the  Blessed  Trinity — as  the  sign  of  perfection) 
applied  the  term,  Imperfect,  to  all  rhythmic 
proportions  subject  to  the  binary  division. 

The  notes  of  measured  music  were  called 
Imperfect,  when  divisible  into  two  equal 
portions.  Thus,  the  Minim — always  equal  to 
two  Crotchets  only — was  essentially  Imperfect, 
in  common  with  all  other  notes  shorter  than 
the  Semibreve.  The  Large  was  also  Imperfect, 
whenever  it  was  made  equal  to  two  Longs  ; the 
Long,  when  equal  to  two  Breves ; the  Breve, 
when  equal  to  two  Semibreves ; and  the  Semi- 
breve when  equal  to  two  Minims. 

The  Inqicrfection  of  the  Minim,  and  Crotchet, 
was  inherent  in  their  nature.  That  of  the 
longer  notes  was  governed,  for  the  most  ]>art, 
by  the  species  of  Mood,  Time,  or  Prolatiou,  in 
which  they  were  written  : for,  Mood,  Time,  and 
IYolation,  were  themselves  capable  of  assuming 
a j>crfect,  or  an  imperfect  form.  In  the  Great 
Mood  Imperfect,  the  Large  was  equal  to  two 
Longs  only,  and  therefore  Imperfect ; while  all 
shorter  notes  were  Perfect,  and,  consequently, 
divisible  by  three.  In  the  Lesser  Mood  Imper- 
fect, the  Long  was,  in  like  manner,  equal  to  no 
more  than  two  Breves.  In  Imperfect  Time,  the 
Breve  was  equal  to  two  Semibreves.  In  the 
Lesser  (or  Imperfect)  Isolation,  the  Semibreve 
was  equal  to  two  Minims. 

But  notes,  even  when  jierfect  by  virtue  of  the 
Mood,  Time,  or  Prolatiou  in  which  they  were 
written,  could  be  made  imperfect ; and  that,  in 
several  different  ways. 

A Perfect  note  was  made  Imperfect  ‘ by 
jiosition,’  when  another  note,  or  rest,  of  half  its 
value,  was  written  either  before  or  after  it ; 
thus,  the  Semibreves  in  the  following  example, 


though  written  under  the  signature  of  the 
Greater  Prolatiou,  were  each  equal  to  two 
Minims  only — 

Ipo-f'  ~ ^ 8 

Black  square  notes,  though  Perfect  by  the 
Modal  Sign,  became  Imperfect  in  like  manner 
when  mixed  with  white  ones : thus,  in  the 
following  example,  each  white  Breve  is  equal  to 
three  Semibreves,  and  the  black  one,  to  two 
only — 


Again,  the  Perfection,  or  Imperfection,  of  any 
note  whatever,  could  be  regulated  by  meaus  of 
a Point. 

Iiiq>erfoct  notes  were  made  Perfect  by  the 
Point  of  Augmentation — the  exact  equivalent  to 
the  dot  in  modern  music,  and,  therefore,  need- 
ing no  example. 

Notes  perfect  by  the  modal  sign,  but  ren- 
dered imperfect  by  {>osition,  could  l»e  restored  to 
perfection  by  a Point  of  Division,  as  in  the  next 
example,  where  the  first  Semibreve,  equal,  in 
the  Greater  IYolation,  to  three  Minims,  would 
be  made  imperfect  by  the  Minim  which  follows 
it,  were  it  not  for  the  Point  of  Division  placed 
between  the  two  notes — 

In  both  these  cases,  the  Point  serves  to  aug- 
ment the  value  of  the  notes : but,  it  may  also 
be  made  to  produce  an  exactly  contrary  effect. 
For  instance,  a Point  of  Division,  placed  between 
two  shorter  notes,  following  and  preceding  two 
longer  ones,  in  Perfect  Time,  served,  anciently, 
to  render  both  the  longer  notes  Imperfect.  In 
the  following  example,  therefore,  the  Breves  arc 
equal  to  two  Semibreves  only — 


There  are  other  ways  in  which  the  Perfection 
of  certain  notes  may  be  changed  to  Im perfection, 
and  vice  versa  ; and,  for  tliese,  the  Student 
will  do  well  to  consult  the  pages  of  Zacconi, 
Zarlino,  and  Thomas  Morley.  [See  Moon, 
Notation,  Point,  Prolation,  Proportion, 
Time.] 

II.  Writers  on  Plain -song  apply  the  term 

Imperfect  to  melodies  which  fail  to  extend 
throughout  the  entire  compass  of  the  mode  in 
which  they  arc  written.  Thus,  the  melody 
of  the  Antiphon,  Angelas  nutem  Domini,  is  in 
the  Eighth  Mode  ; but,  as  it  only  extends  from 
F to  D — two  notes  short  of  the  full  range  of  the 
Hypomixolydian  scale — it  is  called  an  Imperfect 
Melody.  w.  h.  it. 

III.  For  Imperfect  Cadence,  see  Cadence, 
vol.  i.  p.  437. 

IV.  For  Imperfect  Interval,  see  Interval. 
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IMPRESARIO,  L'.  The  title  of  the  French 
adaptation  (considerably  altered)  of  Mozart’s 
* Schauspieldirector,’  by  Leon  Battu  and  Ludo- 
vic  Halevy,  produced  at  the  Bouffes  Parisieus, 
May  20,  1856.  This  piece  is  said  to  have  been 
mixed  up  with  Cimarosa’s  ‘ Impresario  in  An- 
goscic,’  so  as  to  form  one  piece,  by  tJoethe  in  1791 
while  director  of  the  theatre  at  Weimar,  o. 

IMPROMPTU.  Originally  no  doubt  the  name 
for  an  extemi>ore  piece ; but  as  no  piece  eau  be 
extempore  when  written  down,  the  term  is  used 
for  pianoforte  comj>ositions  which  have  (or  aim 
at)  the  character  of  extempore  }ierfbrmanccs. 
The  most  remarkable  are  Chopin's,  of  which 
there  arc  4 — opp.  29,  36,  51,  and  66  (Fantaisie- 
Impromptu  in  Cj  minor).  The  two  seta  of  pieces 
by  Schubert  known  as  Impromptus — op.  90,  Nos. 
1 to  4,  and  op.  142,  Nos.  1 to  4,  mostly  varia- 
tions— were,  the  first  certainly  and  the  second 
probably,  not  so  entitled  by  him.  The  autograph 
of  the  first  exists.  It  has  no  date,  and  no  title 
to  either  of  the  pieces,  the  word  ‘ Impromptu’ 
having  been  added  by  the  publishers,  the  Has- 
lingcrs,  one  of  whom  also  took  upon  himself  to 
change  the  key  of  the  third  piece  from  G| y to  G. 
The  autograph  of  the  second  set  is  at  present 
unknown.  It  was  to  these  latter  ones  that 
Schumann  devoted  one  of  his  most  affection- 
ate papers  ( Gcsamm . Schriflcn , iii.  37).  He 
doubts  Schubert's  having  himself  called  them 
Impromptus,  and  would  have  us  take  the  first, 
second,  and  fourth  as  the  successive  movements 
of  a Sonata  in  F minor.  The  first  does  in  fact 
bear  the  stamp  of  a regular  ‘first  movement.’ 
Schumann  himself  has  Impromptus  on  a theme  of 
his  wife’s,  op.  5,  and  another  Impromptu  among 
his  Albuiublatter.  Neither  Beethoven,  Weber, 
nor  Mendelssohn  ever  used  the  word.  G. 

IMPROPERIA,  i.e.  ‘The  Reproaches.’  A 
series  of  Antiphons  and  Responses,  forming  part 
of  the  solemn  Service,  which,  on  the  morning  of 
Good  Friday,  is  substituted  for  the  usual  daily 
mass  of  the  Roman  Ritual. 

The  text  of  the  Improperia , written  partly  in 
Latin,  and  partly  in  Greek,  is  designed  to  illus- 
trate the  sorrowful  remonstrance  of  our  Lord 
with  His  people,  concerning  their  ungrateful 
return  for  the  benefits  He  lias  bestowed  uj»ou 
them.  The  touching  words  in  which  these  re- 
monstrances are  expressed  were  originally  sung 
to  well-known  Plain -song  melodies,  preserved 
in  the  Gradual e Romanum , and  still  retained 
in  very  general  use,  both  in  England  and  on 
the  Continent : but,  since  the  Pontificate  of 
Pope  Pius  IV.  they  have  been  invariably 
chaunted,  in  the  SUtine  Chaftel,  to  some  simple, 
but  exquisitely  beautiful  Faux  bourdons,  to 
which  they  were  adapted,  by  Palestrina,  in  the 
year  1 560.  In  depth  of  feeling,  true  }»athos,  and 
jKsrfect  adaptation  of  the  music  to  the  sense  of 
the  words,  these  wonderful  Improperia  have 
never  been  exceeded,  even  by  Palestrina  him- 
self. We  may  well  believe,  indeed,  that  lie 


alone  could  have  succeeded  in  drawing,  from  the 
few  simple  chords  which  enter  into  their  con- 
struction, the  profoundly  impressive  effect  they 
never  fail  to  produce. 

No  printed  copy  of  the  Improprria  was  issued, 
either  by  Palestrina  himself,  or  the  assignees 
of  his  son,  Igino.  They  were  first  published  in 
London,  by  l)r.  Burney  ; who,  on  the  authority 
of  a MS.  presented  to  him  by  the  Cavaliere 
San  tare!  li,  inserted  them,  in  the  year  1771,  in 
a work  entitled  La  Musica  della  Sdtimana 
Santa , which  has  now  become  very  scarce. 
Al fieri  also  printed  them  among  his  Excerpta, 
published,  at  Rome,  in  1840  ; and,  in  1863, 
Dr.  Proeke  included  them  in  the  fourth  volume 
of  his  Musica  Divina.  These  three  editions 
differ  from  eacli  other  very  considerably.  That 
of  Proske, 


copied  from  the  Altaemps-Otthoboni  MS.  pre- 
served in  the  Vatican  Library,  may  fairly  l>e 
assumed  to  represent  the  work  exactly  in  the 
condition  in  which  Palestrina  left  it : hut  the 
varied  readings  of  Burney  (1771), 


and  of  Alfieri  (1840), 


are  both  valuable  and  interesting,  as  records  of 
the  abbeUimenti  used  in  the  Pontifical  Chapel  at 
the  time  of  their  transcription.  Barney’s  version 
was  reproduced,  by  Choron,  among  his  examples 
of  the  great  masters,  in  1836  ; and  again,  in 
1840,  by  Vincent  Novello,  in  Holy  Week  Music , 
as  used  at  the  Sistine  Chapel  at  Home.  w.  s.  it. 

IMPROVISATION,  an  equivalent  term  for 
Extempore  Playing  or  Extemporising.  Moe- 
chcles  has  left  a curious  account  of  the  way  in 
which  Mendelssohn  and  he  used  to  amuse  them- 
selves by  improvising  ti  qiuitre  mains,  a feat 
already  mentioned  in  respect  to  Beethoven  and 
Wolff  under  Extempore.  ‘ We  often,’  says  ho 
{Life,  i.  274),  ‘improvise  together  ou  his  magnifi- 
cent Erard,  each  of  us  trying  to  dart  as  quick  as 
lightning  on  the  suggestions  contained  in  the 
other's  harmonics,  and  to  make  fresh  ones  upon 
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thorn.  Then,  if  I bring  in  a theme  out  of  his 
music,  he  immediately  cuts  in  with  one  out  of 
mine  ; then  I retort,  ami  then  lie,  and  so  on  ad 
inJinUum , like  two  people  at  blind  mans  buff 
running  against  each  other.’ 

Xottebohm  remarks  in  his  Btethoveniana 
(p.  54)  that  of  all  Beethoven's  string  quartets, 
that  in  C#  minor  (op.  131)  has  most  the  character 
of  an  Improvisation,  but  at  the  same  time  he 
quotes  alterations  from  the  sketch-books  (fifteen 
of  one  passage  only)  which  show  that  the  work 
was  the  very  reverse  of  an  impromptu,  and  the 
result  of  more  than  ordinary  labour  and  vacilla- 
tion, thus  corroborating  the  remark  made  in  the 
article  on  Beethoven  in  this  Dictionary  (vol.  i. 
p.  229)  that  the  longer  he  worked  at  his 
phrases,  the  more  apparently  spontaneous  did 
they  become.  o. 

INCIDENTAL  MUSIC  is  the  term  applied 
to  music  which  proceeds  during  the  actiou  of  a 
play,  and  is  thus  distinguished  from  overture, 
eutr’actes,  or  interludes.  Properly  shaking,  the 
name  should  lie  confined  to  the  musical  numbers 
which  are  4 incidental  ’ to  the  action,  such  as 
marches,  dauces,  or  songs  ; but  it  is  often  applied 
to  what  is  in  Germany  called  4 Melodram,'  ue. 
the  kind  of  music  that  accompanies  the  speaking 
voice,  and  reflects,  more  or  less  faithfully,  the 
emotions  through  which  the  characters  aro 
imagined  to  be  passing.  That  music  of  an  inci- 
dental kind  was  in  use  in  Shakespeare's  time  is 
proved  by  the  first  words  of  the  Duke  in  ‘Twelfth 
Night,’  but  none  of  this  instrumental  music 
has  come  down  to  us,  and  only  a few  of  the 
many  songs  in  the  whole  range  of  Elizabethan 
drama  have  carried  with  them  the  tradition  of 
their  original  tunes.  The  4 Theatre  Ayres  ' of 
Purcell  and  his  contemjwraries  were  of  the  nature 
of  entr'actes,  and  therefore  do  not  come  under 
the  head  of  incidental  music ; but  such  works 
of  Purcell's  as  ‘ The  Fairy  Queen  ’ and  4 King 
Arthur  ’ seem  to  have  been  a kind  of  incidental 
music,  although  the  whole  scenes  in  which  the 
music  occurs  were  apparently  intercalated  in  the 
drama,  as  a succession  of  interludes  with  vocal 
and  instrumental  music  as  well  as  action.  The 
4 ballad  ojieras  ’ of  a later  period  adapted  words 
to  tunes  that  were  well  known  to  every  one  in 
the  audience  ; and  the  process  of  arrangement 
of  these  tunes  was  more  justly  called  compilation 
than  composition.  Beethoven’s  music  to  4 Eg- 
mont,’  ‘The  Ruins  of  Athens,'  ‘King  Stephen,’ 
and  4 1 .eon  ora  Prohaska,  ’ is  known,  at  least  by 
name,  to  all  students;  Weber’s  to  4 Preciosa  ’ 
has  preserved  that  play  in  the  repertory  of 
many  a German  theatre  ; and  Mendelssohn's 
4 Midsummer  Night’s  Dream ' music  is  considered 
by  mauy  good  judges  as  among  the  very'  finest 
of  his  compositions.  Coming  to  modem  times, 
Hatton’s  comjjositions  for  the  Shakespearean 
revivals  of  Charles  Kean  at  the  Princess’sTheatre 
from  about  1862  to  1858,  were  among  the  most 
important  things  written  by  a distinguished 


musician  for  special  occasions  ; and  it  was  the 
incidental  music  to  ‘The  Tempest’  that  first 
brought  the  name  of  Sullivan  into  prominence, 
although  it  was  first  played  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  apart  from  any  revival  of  the  play. 
During  Irving’s  management  of  the  Lyceum 
Theatre,  it  became  the  fashion  for  managers  to 
commission  new  incidental  music  for  almost 
every  play  they  produced  or  revived,  thus  giving 
opportunity  to  many  excellent  composers  of  the 
younger  English  school.  Sullivan’s  later  works 
in  this  kind  were  for  4 Macbeth  ’ (Lyceum 
Theatre,  1888),  Tennyson’s  ‘Foresters’  (Daly’s 
Theatre,  1893)  and  ’King  Arthur’  (Lyceum, 
1895).  Sir  Julius  Benedict  supplied  some 
incidental  music  for  Irving’s  revival  of  4 Romeo 
and  Juliet’  in  1882,  and  twenty  years  later, 
Mascagni  was  railed  upon  for  music  to  4 The 
Eternal  City  ’ (His  Majesty’s  Theatre,  1902). 
Stanford's  music  to  Tennyson’s  4 Queen  Mary  ’ 
and  4 Bccket  ’ at  the  Lyceum  Theatre,  Parry’s 
to  ‘Hypatia’  at  the  Hay  market,  Mackenzie’s  to 
4 Ravenswood * and  ‘The  Little  Minister,’ and 
Henschel’s  to  ‘Hamlet,’  are  exceptional  instances 
of  incidental  compositions  by  men  who  have 
done  most  of  their  work  outside  the  theatre. 
Edward  German  has  won  special  fame  as  a 
writer  of  incidental  music,  and  his  list  of 
such  compositions  is  a long  one  (see  GERMAN). 
Coleridge-Taylor's  music  to  Stephen  Phillijw's 
4 Herod  ’ and  * Ulysses, * and  Percy  Pitt’s  to  the 
same  writer’s  4 Paolo  and  Francesca  ’ arc  famous 
recent  works  of  the  kind.  S|*ecial  qualities  seem 
to  be  needed  for  success  in  incidental  music, 
and  the  most  inqwrtaiit  of  all  from  a practical 
point  of  view,  is  a certain  elasticity  as  to  the 
formal  structureof  the  pieces  introduced.  A stage- 
manager  will  insist  on  1ub  right  to  cut  out  as 
mauy  bars  as  he  considers  redundant  from  a 
piece  of  processional  music,  or  the  chief  actor 
may  require  more  emotional  colouring  in  the 
accomftaniment  of  his  chief  soliloquy,  just  as  lie 
will  want  more  limelight  on  his  face.  If  the 
play  is  a great  success,  the  composer  may  find 
the  numbersof  the  orchestral  performers  reduced 
by  half,  in  order  to  accommodate  an  extra  row  of 
stalls  ; and  in  many  ways  there  are  practical 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  those  who  cleave  to 
the  idea  that  music  ought  to  Ihj  presented  as 
it  was  conceived.  M. 

INCLEDON,  Charles  Benjamin,  — the 
second  of  which  names  he  despised  and  seldom 
used, — was  the  son  of  a medical  practitioner  at 
St.  Kcvern,  Cornwall,  where  he  was  born  in 
1763  [and  baptized  on  Feb.  5 of  that  year,  as 
4 Benjamin  ’ — Charles  being  adopted  by  him 
laterl.  At  eight  years  of  ago  he  was  placed  in 
the  choir  of  Exeter  Cathedral,  where  he  received 
his  early  musical  education,  first  from  Richard 
Lnngdon  and  afterward*  from  William  Jackson. 
In  1779  he  entered  on  board  the  Formidable , 
man-of-war,  ninety-eight  guns,  under  Captain 
] (afterwards  Rear-Admiral)  Cleland.  On  the 
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West  India  station  ho  changed  his  ship  for  the 
llaistmnable , sixty -four  guns.  Captain  Lord 
Hervey.  His  voice  had  now  become  a hue 
tenor,  and  his  singing  attracted  the  attention 
of  Admiral  Pigot,  commander  of  the  fleet,  who 
frequently  sent  for  him  to  join  himself  and 
Admiral  Hughes  in  the  performance  of  glees  and 
catches.  Incledon  returned  to  England  in 
1783,  when  Admiral  Pigot,  Lord  Mill  grave,  and 
Lord  Hervey  gave  him  letters  of  introduction 
to  Sheridan  and  Column.  Failing  to  obtain  an 
engagement  from  either  manager  lie  joined 
Collins's  company  and  made  his  first  appearance 
at  the  Southampton  Theatre  in  1784  as  Alphonso 
in  Dr.  Arnold's  * Castle  of  Andalusia.’  In  the 
next  year  lie  was  engaged  at  the  Bath  Theatre, 
where  he  made  his  first  appearance  as  Belville 
in  Shield’s  ‘Rosina.’  At  Bath  he  attracted  the 
attention  of  Rauzzini,  who  gave  him  instruction 
and  introduced  him  at  his  concerts.  [Here  he 
took  the  j>art  of  Edwin  in  * Robin  Hood.’]  In 
1786  ho  mafic  his  first  apitearance  iu  London  at 
Vauxhall  Cardens  with  great  success,  and  during 
the  next  three  years  he  was  engaged  there  in  the 
summer  and  at  Bath  iu  the  winter.  On  Sept. 
17,  1790,  he  made  his  first  ap|>earance  at  Covent 
Carden  Theatre  as  Dermot  in  Shield’s  ‘ Poor 
Soldier,’  and  from  that  time  for  upwards  of 
thirty  years  held  a high  ]>osition  in  public 
favour,  singing  not  only  at  the  theatre  and 
Vauxhall,  but  also  at  concerts,  the  Lenten 
oratorios,  ami  the  provincial  music  meetings. 
[He  sang  in  the  first  performance  of  the  * Crea- 
tion ’ on  March  28,  1800,  at  Covent  Carden, 
and  in  1803  at  the  Worcester  Festival.]  In 
1817  he  visited  America,  and  mode  a tour 
through  a considerable  part  of  the  United  States, 
where  he  was  received  with  great  applause, 
[though  his  voice  was  jwist  its  prime.  He  re- 
turned to  England  in  1818,  and  took  his  leave 
of  the  stage  at  the  English  0]»era  House,  April 
19,  1822,  ami  went  to  live  at  Brighton].  Dur- 
ing the  latter  years  of  his  life  he  travelled 
through  the  provinces  under  the  style  of  ‘ The 
Wandering  Melodist,’  and  gave  an  entertainment 
which  was  received  with  much  favour.  Early 
in  1826  he  went  to  Worcester  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  his  entertainment,  where  he  was 
attacked  by  paralysis,  which  terminated  his 
existence  on  Feb.  11.  He  was  buried  in  Hamp- 
stead Churchyard.  Incledon' s voice  and  manner 
of  singing  were  thus  described  by  a eontempor- 
ary  : — * He  had  a voice  of  uncommon  power, 
both  in  the  natural  and  falsettc.  The  former 
was  from  A to  i/‘,  a compass  of  about  fourteen 
notes  ; the  latter  be  could  use  from  (V  to  tf  or  f, 
or  about  ten  notes.  His  natural  voice  was  full 
and  open,  neither  partaking  of  the  reed  nor  the 
string,  and  sent  forth  without  the  smallest 
artifice  ; and  such  was  its  ductility  that  when 
he  sang  pianissimo  it  retained  its  original 
quality.  His  falsetto  was  rich,  sweet  and 
brilliant,  but  totally  unlike  the  other.  He  took 


it  without  preparation,  according  to  circum- 
stances either  al>out  if,  e\  or /\  or  ascending  an 
octave,  which  was  his  most  frequent  custom 
he  could  use  it  with  facility,  and  execute  orna- 
ments of  a certain  class  with  volubility  and 
sweetness.  His  shake  was  good,  and  his  intona- 
tion much  more  correct  than  is  common  to 
singers  so  imperfectly  educated.  ...  He  had 
a bold  and  manly  manner  of  singing,  mixed, 
however,  with  considerable  feeling,  which  went 
to  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen.  He  sang  like 
a true  Englishman.  . . . His  forte  was  Itallad, 
and  ballad  not  of  the  modem  cast  of  whining  or 
wanton  sentiment,  but  the  original  manly  ener- 
getic strain  of  an  earlier  and  better  age  of  English 
poesy  and  English  song-writing,  such  as  ‘ Black- 
eyed  Susan’  and  ‘The  Storm,’  the  bold  and 
cheering  hunting-song,  or  the  love -song  of 
Shield,  breathing  the  chaste  and  simple  grace 
of  genuine  English  melody.  ’ All  who  had  heard 
Incledon ’s  singing  of  ‘The  Storm1  (which  he 
sang  in  character  as  a sailor)  were  unanimous 
in  pronouncing  it  unique,  both  as  a vocal  and  an 
histrionic  exhibition.  Of  the  songs  written  ex- 
pressly for  him  it  may  suffice  to  mention  Shield’s 
‘ Heaving  the  lead  ’ and  ‘The  Thorn.’  He  was 
also  famous  in  the  tiue  song  ‘The  Arethusa,’ 
probably  composed  by  O’Carolan. 

Charles  Venanzio  Incledon,  his  eldest  son, 
originally  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  but 
on  Oct.  3,  1829,  appeared  at  Drury  Lane 
Theatre  as  Young  Meadows  in  ‘ Love  in  a 
Village,’  and  shortly  afterwards  played  Tom  Tug 
in  Dibdin's  ‘Waterman.’  Meeting,  however, 
with  but  very  moderate  success  lie  returned  to 
his  former  avocation,  for  a time,  [and  afterwards 
lived  at  Vienna  as  a teacher,  and  died  at  Bad 
Tutferiu  1865].  w.  H.  H. ; additions  from  Diet, 
of  Xat.  Biog, 

INCORPORATED  SOCIETY  OF  MUSI- 
CIANS, THE,  was  founded  in  June  1882.  Mr. 
James  Dawber,  Mils.  B. , of  Wigan,  in  conjunction 
with  Dr.  Henry  Hiles,  of  Manchester,  invited 
the  musicians  of  Lancashire  to  attend  a meeting 
to  consider  the  establishment  of  a professional 
Association  for  the  furtherance  of  the  following 
objects : The  union  of  the  musical  profession 
in  a representative  Society  ; the  provision  of 
opportunities  for  the  discussion  of  matters  con- 
nected with  the  culture  and  practice  of  the  art  ; 
the  improvement  of  musical  education  ; the 
organisation  of  musicians  in  a manner  similar  to 
that  in  which  allied  professions  were  organised  ; 
and,  by  means  of  registration,  the  obtaining  of 
legal  recognition  of  qualified  teachers  of  music 
as  a distinctive  body.  At  the  meeting  the  form- 
ation of  the  ‘ Society  of  Professional  Musicians  ’ 
was  decided  upon,  and  the  promoters  of  the 
movement  by  visiting  the  neighbouring  towns 
soon  obtained  the  cordial  siqqtortof  the  musicians 
of  the  district,  and  by  extending  their  missionary 
work  they  succeeded  in  forming  allied  .Sections 
iu  Yorkshire  and  the  Midland  Counties. 
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In  Jan.  1885,  matters  were  considered  suffi- 
ciently advanced  to  render  combined  action 
advisable  by  the  union  of  the  Sections  in  one 
Society.  Each  Section  elected  two  delegates 
to  form  a General  Council,  and  in  this  capacity 
Dr.  H.  Hiles,  Dr.  H.  Fisher,  Mr.  J.  Dawber, 
Mr.  A.  Page,  and  Mr.  A.  F.  Smith,  met 
at  Blackpool.  Alter  much  consideration  this 
first  General  Council  adopted  a constitution, 
invited  Mr.  E.  Chadfield,  of  Derby,  to  take 
charge  of  the  interests  of  the  Society  as  Hon. 
General  Secretary,  and  Mr.  A.  Page,  to  act  as  Hon. 
General  Treasurer.  Mr.  Chadfield  energetically 
carried  on  the  * propaganda  ’ so  well  commenced 
by  the  promoters,  and  organists!  deputations  in 
the  provinces  witli  so  much  success  that  in  Jan. 
1886  it  was  resolved  to  hold  a Conference  of 
the  whole  Society  in  London  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  the  adhesion  of  the  London  musicians 
to  the  movement.  A meeting  was  held  in  the 
Charing  Cross  Hotel,  under  the  presidency  of  Dr. 
F.  H.  Cowen,  and  the  claims  of  the  Society 
were  advocated  by  Dr.  Hiles,  Professor  Prout, 
and  Mr.  Chadfield,  with  the  result  that  Dr.  \\\ 
H.  Cummings,  Dr.  C.  Vincent,  Mr.  A.  Gilbert, 
Mr.  C.  J.  Stevens,  and  many  others,  joined  the 
Society,  and  afterwards  became  some  of  its 
wannest  advocates.  The  whole  of  England 
being  thus  included  in  the  organisation,  the 
word  ‘ Natioual  ’ was  added  to  the  title  of  the 
Society. 

In  1892  the  Society  was  incorporated  as  an 
artistic  association,  and  assumed  its  present 
title  ‘The  Incorporated  Society  of  Musicians.' 
The  following  year,  1898,  the  Duke  of  Edin- 
burgh became  President  of  the  Society,  a posi- 
tion which  he  retained  until  his  death.  In  the 
autumn  of  the  same  year  a missionary  deputa- 
tion visited  Ireland  and  Scotland.  The  deputa- 
tion was  warmly  welcomed,  and  Sections  were 
formed  embracing  the  whole  of  the  sister  King- 
doms. It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  in  detail  the 
continued  progress  of  the  Society,  which  now 
consists  of  twenty-five  Sections,  in  which  meet- 
ings are  hold  periodically,  discussions  on  musical 
subjects  take  place,  addresses  are  read,  and 
[•erformances  given,  sothat  each  Section  becomes 
a social  and  artistic  centre  for  the  musicians  of 
the  district.  In  addition  an  Annual  Conference 
in  one  of  the  capitals,  or  one  of  the  large  cities 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  is  held.  These  Con- 
ferences of  the  Society,  as  representative  of  the 
musical  profession,  have  always  received  a 
cordial  welcome  from  the  inunieqtal  authorities, 
and  members  journey  from  the  most  distant 
|>art*  of  the  country  to  take  part  in  the  pro- 
ceedings. This  Annual  Conference  is  both 
social  and  instructive  in  character,  and  the 
addresses  delivered  at  the  various  Conferences 
by  the  highest  authorities,  embrace  the  whole 
range  of  musical  thought. 

The  Examinations  of  the  Society,  both  Local 
and  Professional,  aro  conducted  by  the  General 
VOL.  II 


Council  on  principles  securing  perfect  imparti- 
ality, and  have  become  an  important  factor  in 
the  musical  education  of  the  country.  The 
Society  contains  more  than  two  thousand 
members,  is  governed  by  a General  Council 
consisting  of  Delegates  elected  annually  by  the 
various  Sections.  The  General  Council  is  thus 
directly  representative  of  teachers  of  music,  and 
has  sought  to  obtain  registration  for  them  by 
introducing  a Bill  into  Parliament.  A Monthly 
Journal  is  published  in  which  the  meetings 
and  proceedings  of  the  Society  are  recorded,  and 
of  which  Mr.  A.  F.  Smith,  Mus.  B.,  is  the  Editor. 
In  addition  the  Society  has  not  forgotten  the 
needs  of  unfortunate  musical  brethren.  Most  of 
the  large  Sections  of  the  Society  have  formed 
Benevolent  Funds,  and  in  1897,  in  commemora- 
tion of  Queen  Victoria’s  Jubilee,  the  Society  took 
over  and  has  since  continued  the  Orphanage  for 
the  Children  of  Musicians,  first  established  by 
Miss  Helen  Ken  way.  The  London  Section  con- 
tains more  than  560  members,  and  the  proceed- 
ings at  its  Sectional  Meetings  are  always  interest- 
ing and  largely  attended.  The  Section  is 
represented  on  the  General  Council  by  Dr.  W. 
H.  Cummings,  Professor  Prout,  and  Dr.  C.  Vin- 
cent. Dr.  C.  \V.  Pearce  is  the  Hon.  Treasurer, 
and  Mr.  F.  Harold  Hankins  the  able  and 
energetic  Secretary  of  the  Section.  The  General 
Offices  of  the  Society  arc  at  19  Berners  Street, 
London,  \V.  Mr.  A.  Page  is  the  Hon.  General 
Treasurer,  Mr.  Edward  Chadfield  the  General 
Secretary,  and  Mr.  Hugo  T.  Chadfield  the 
Acting  Secretary.  E.  c. 

INDY,  Paul  Marie  Theodore  Vincent  i>\ 
born  in  Paris,  March  27,  1851, 1 studied  for 
three  years  under  Diemer,  attended  Marmon- 
tel’s  class,  and  learnt  harmony  and  the  elements 
of  composition  with  Lavignac.  He  then,  with- 
out having  learnt  counteri*oint  or  fugue,  under- 
j took  to  write  a grand  opera,  ‘ Los  Burgravcs,’ 
which  was  not  finished,  and  a quartet  for  piano 
and  strings,  which  was  submitted  to  Cesar 
Franck  in  the  Iiojmj  of  overcoming  the  objections 
to  the  musical  profession  which  were  expressed 
by  his  family.  Franck,  recognising  much 
promise  in  the  work,  recommended  the  pre- 
sumptuous youth  to  study  composition  seriously. 
In  1873  d’lndy,  who  was  now  a first-rate  pianist, 
entered  Franck’s  organ  class  at  the  Conservatoire, 
where  he  obtained  a second  accaail  in  1874, 
and  a first  in  the  following  year.  In  1875  lie 
became  chorus  - master  under  Colonuc,  and  in 
order  to  obtain  experience  of  orchestral  detail, 
took  the  position  of  second  drummer,  which  he 
retained  for  three  years,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  he  began  to  devote  himself  entirely  to 
composition.  He  has  since  been  extremely 
helpful  in  organising  Lamoureux's  concerts  and 
in  directing  the  rehearsals,  which  have  led  to 
such  fine  results  as  the  performance  of  ‘ Lohen- 
grin.’ Like  man)'  another  musician,  d’lndy  owes 
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the  first  performance  of  his  works  to  Pasdeloup, 
and  his  overture  ‘ Piccolomini  * (Concert  Popu- 
late, Jan.  25,  1874),  revealed  a musician  of 
lofty  ideals,  whose  music  was  full  of  melancholy 
sentiment  and  rich  orchestral  colouring.  This 
overture,  altered  and  joined  to  the  ‘ Camp  de 
Wallenstein’  (Soci«Ste  Nation  ale,  1880),  and 
the  * Mort  de  Wallenstein  ’ (Concert  Populate, 
March  14,  1880),  forms  the  trilogy  of  4 Wallen- 
stein,’ a work  inspired  directly  by  Schiller,  and 
one  of  the  comjjoser’s  most  remarkable  produc- 
tions. The  entire  trilogy  was  performed  for  the 
first  time  at  the  Concerts- Lamoureux,  Feb.  20, 
1 888.  After  this  work  he  produced  a symphony, 
‘Jean  Hunyade ' (1875)  ; an  overture  to  ‘An- 
tony and  Cleopatra  ’ ; 4 La  Foret  enchantee  ’ 
(1878);  symphonic  ballad  after  Uliland  ; a 
quartet  for  piano  and  strings  in  A ; 4 La  Che- 
vauch&s  du  Cid,’  scena  for  baritone  and  chorus ; 
4 Saugefleurie,’  legend  for  orchestra;  a suite  in 
D for  trumpet,  two  flutes,  and  striug  quartet  ; 
a 4 Symphony  ’ on  an  Alpine  air  for  piano  and 
orchestra,  all  of  which  have  been  performed  at 
various  Parisian  coucerts.  [A  4 Symphonie 
Cevenole  ’ appeared  in  1 880  ; a 4 fautaisie  ’ for 
orchestra  and  oboe  solo,  op.  31,  on  French 
themes,  was  played  at  the  Lamoureux  Con- 
certs in  1888  ; ‘Tableaux  de  Voyage,’  a suite 
for  orchestra,  op.  36,  was  given  at  Angers  in 
1891  ; a set  of  symphonic  variations,  4 Is  tar,’ 
op.  42,  at  the  Ysaye  Concert  in  Brussels 
in  1897  ; a 4 choral  varie  ’ for  saxophone  and 
orchestra,  is  op.  55  ; and  a second  symphony 
in  B flat,  op.  57,  was  played  at  the  Lamoureux 
Concerts  in  1904.]  D’lndy’s  first  work  for  the 
stage  was  a small  opera  entitled  4 Attendez-moi 
sous  Tonne,’  produced  at  the  Ojx*ra  Comiquc 
on  Feb.  11,  1882,  with  but  little  success,  but 
he  has  since  made  up  for  its  failure  by  the 
dramatic  legend  4 Le  Chant  de  la  Cloche,’  which 
gained  the  prizo  at  the  competition  of  the  city 
of  Paris  in  1884,  and  was  performed  three  times 
in  1886  under  Lamoureux’s  direction.  [His 
important  opera,  4 Fervoal,’  op.  40,  in  three  acts 
and  a prologue,  was  given  at  Brussels,  March  12, 
1897  ; and  4 L’fitranger,’  op.  53,  in  two  acts, 
at  the  same  theatre,  Jan.  7,  1903.]  Besides 
these,  d’Indy  has  written  several  minor  works, 
a 4 lied  ’ for  violoncello  and  orchestra,  piano 
pieces  and  songs,  sacred  and  secular.  [A  trio 
for  pf.,  clarinet,  and  violoncello,  op.  29  ; quar- 
tets in  I>,  op.  35,  and  E,  op.  45  ; and  a sonata 
in  C,  for  pf.  and  violin,  op.  59,  are  the  most 
imj>ortant  of  his  chamber  works.  He  has 
written  incidental  music  to  various  plays,  such 
as,  4 Karadec,’  op.  34  (Theatre  Moderne,  1892), 
and  ‘Medee,’  op.  47  (Th.  Sarah- Bernhardt, 
1898).  He  collected  a set  of  ninety  ‘chansons 
du  Vi  vara  is,’  op.  52.]  He  is  a serious  and 
thoughtful  composer,  who  does  not  in  the  least 
care  to  please  the  public  ear.  The  melodic  idea 
may  be  sometimes  ]»oor  and  not  very  striking, 
but  the  composer  has  such  a command  of  the 


resources  of  his  art  as  to  be  able  to  make  tho 
most  ordinary  phrases  interesting.  In  order  to 
obtain  this  extraordinary  knowledge  of  technical 
combinations  and  of  vivid  musical  colouring, 
d imly,  who  was  at  first  a follower  of  Schumann, 
has  borrowed  largely  from  Berlioz’s  methods  ; 
but  in  conception  and  general  style  his  ‘Chant 
de  la  Cloche  ’ approaches  more  nearly  to  Wagner. 
[He  is  the  author  of  the  libretti  of  4 Fervaal  * 
and  4 L’Etrauger  ’ ; he  lias  published  the  first 
I»art  of  a treatise  on  composition  ; and  he  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Schola  Cantomm,  a 
director,  and  professor  of  comi>osition  in  it. 
An  essay  on  him,  by  the  late  Hugues  Imbert, 
was  published  in  The  Musician , and  reprinted 
in  Studies  in  Music , p.  110.]  a.  J. ; additions 
in  square  brackets  by  G.  F. 

INFLEXION.  Whenever  sentences  are  to 
be  uttered  loud  for  many  ]>eople  to  hear,  in  the 
ojien  air  or  in  a large  building,  there  is  a natural 
tendency,  for  distinctness’  sake,  to  say  the 
greater  part  on  one  note,  that  is,  in  monotone. 
It  is  not,  however,  natural  to  say  the  whole  at 
one  pitch  ; nor  is  it  pleasing,  for  then  mouotoue 
becomes  monotonous.  It  is  natural  and  pleas- 
ing to  make  at  the  opening  some  short  gradual 
ascent  to  the  note  in  question,  to  make  at  the 
close  some  gradual  descent  from  it ; and,  if 
the  phrase  is  long,  possibly  also  to  make  some 
variation  of  the  monotone  in  the  middle  of  its 
course.  The  foregoing  statement  contains  the 
germ  out  of  which  a great  part  of  plain-song  has 
developed  : the  simpler  developments  denoted 
by  the  term  inflexion  will  be  treated  in  this 
article,  the  more  elaborate  ones  under  Respon- 
so  rial  Psalmody. 

The  simplest  method  of  singing  a religious 
service,  or  part  of  one,  may  then  t>e  described  os 
‘monotone  with  inflexions' : and  three  classes  of 
inflexion  above  indicated  have  their  technical 
names  as  follows  : — the  ascent  to  the  monotone 
is  called  the  intonation,  the  descent  is  called 
the  cadence  or  ending,  the  variation  that  may 
occur  between  these  two  is  called  the  mediation. 
The  Gregorian  Tones  afford  an  excellent  illustra- 
tion of  this;  for  in  their  normal  form  each  of 
them  consists  precisely  of  these  elements.  An 
intonation  leads  up  to  the  monotone,  which  is 
broken  by  a half  close  expressed  in  the  mediation; 
the  monotone  is  then  resumed,  till  it  ends  with 
the  closing  inflexion  called  the  ending.  Of  these 
three  ways  of  varying  tho  monotone,  the  cadence 
or  ending  is  the  most  universal,  the  intouation  is 
the  one  most  readily  forgone  (sec  Intonation*). 
This,  too,  is  shown  by  Psalmody  ; for  in  the 
ordinary  singing  of  Psalms  the  intouation  is 
used  but  ouce,  while  the  mediation  and  ending 
arc  used  at  every  verse.  But  turning  from 
Psalmody,  which  is  fully  treated  in  its  own 
place,  it  is  well  to  see  how  these  principles  affect 
other  simple  jiarts  of  the  service, — the  rending 
of  lessons,  the  saying  of  collects,  the  singing  of 
vcrsicles  and  res}K>nscs,  and  the  like.  In  all 
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such  matters  os  those,  experience  soon  showed 
that  it  was  necessary  to  lay  down  rules  ; the 
individual  officiant  could  not  be  trusted  in  all 
cases  to  use  melodious  or  pleasing  inflexions  or 
cadences,  if  left  to  himself  and  the  light  of 
nature  ; it  was  necessary  to  define  those  that 
were  to  be  used.  Still  more  was  such  definition 
necessary  in  the  case  of  responses  and  chants  in 
which  a large  body  of  singers  had  to  unite. 

Regular  forms  of  inflexion  have,  therefore, 
been  prescribed  for  the  guidance  of  officiant  and 
choir  ; they  have  differed  in  detail  at  various 
times  and  in  various  {daces,  but  the  same  prin- 
ciples  underlie  them  all.  Some  examples  from 
the  ancient  English  Sanim  Use,  compared  with 
Guidetti’s  Dinctorium  Chori  of  1582  and  with 
the  recently  revised  choir-books  of  Solesmes, 
will  set  the  similarities  and  differences  in  a 
clear  light. 

1.  For  the  collect  proper,  the  collect  of  the 
day,  the  Sarum  books  prescribe,  as  a rule,  one 
very  simple  inflexion,  a cadence  at  the  end  taken 
up  by  the  Amen,  thus  : — 


p»r  on»  ni  ■ » me  - cn  ■ U me  - cu  - lo  • rum.  A ■ men. 


In  other  cases  the  cadence  took  a differeut 


me  • cb  ■ lo  * rum.  A - men. 


mid  sometimes  there  was  a mediation  as  well  as 
a cadence,  for  example,  thus  : — 


fl  - lt-uiu  tu-uui.  <|Ul  Ucnu. . <lru«,  per . . - rum.  A- turn. 


Guidetti  prescribed  three  forms,  one  festal  and 
two  ferial : the  ordinary  ferial  is  uninflected 
monotone,  the  festal  has  two  inflexions,  thus: — 


par . . tuum,  qul . . ■pirl-tu*  unc  ti  dru»,  per wKii-lo-nnn. 


The  latter  of  the  two  inflexions  is  employed 
also  at  the  princi}>al  break,  or  metrum , in  the 
body  of  the  collect,  and  the  former  at  minor 
breaks.  In  the  other  ferial  form,  used  in 
collects  said  on  various  occasions,  the  inflexion 
employed  is  the  drop  of  a minor  third,  or 
* semiditonus.' 

The  Benedictine  rules  are  more  elaborate  ; 
the  Tonus  solennis  recites  on  G,  but  rises  from 
F for  the  intonation,  and  falls  to  it  again  in 
mediation  and  cadence  : — 


Urouiu*.  Cod  • « • <1*  . . . oumipoUua  deua  ut  uut . . . Ik  beret . 


qi>t»  *ub acr-vi-to*  tr-net.  Far  cuu-deui  ....  tu  um. 


qut  twain  . . deua  par  om  ni  a ma-cu-la  aac-cu-lo-nuu.  A-iuan. 


The  simpler  form  combines  the  use  of  the  semi- 
ditonus, the  drop  of  a fifth  called  ‘ diapeute,’ 
and  the  usual  inflexion  given  above  for  the 
metrum. 

2.  For  the  ordinary  versicles  and  resjtonsea 
the  semiditonus  is  used  universally  ; but  a di- 
vergence of  use  shows  itself  when  the  sentence 
ends  with  a monosyllable,  for  then  both  Guidetti 
and  Solesmes  prescribe  a return  to  the  reciting 
note  (F),  while  the  familiar  English  custom  is 
to  riso  only  a tone  (to  E). 

Some  versicles  have  more  elaborate  cadences: — 


Kxurg«  do  - ml  - uc  ad  • Ju  - v»  tiua 


is  the  Sarum  form.  Solesmes  has  a similar 
cadence  for  its  solemn  form,  and  for  its  ordinary 
j form  agrees  with  Guidetti  in  having  the  fol- 
lowing:— 


1>1  • rl  - gatur  duulna  orutlo  mm. 


3.  The  usual  form  of  Salutation  was  as 
follows  at  Sarum  : — 


vu-bla-cutu.  -Et  mm  ipl-ri-tu  tu  • o.  O-ns-mu*. 


but  on  some  occasions  there  was  merely  the 
drop  of  a third  as  the  inflexion  at  the  cadence. 
Solesmes  has  a solemn  form  corres|>onding  to 
that  of  the  collect ; and  a simple  form  which,  as 
at  Sarum,  is  simply  a semiditonus.  Guidetti 
prescribes  nothing  but  monotone. 

4.  The  ' ekphonesis,'  or  closing  sentence  pro- 
nounced aloud  at  the  end  of  a prayer,  had 
similarly  two  forms.  The  more  elaborate  was 
this : — 


per  om-nt-»  wi-cu-k  ut-ru-io-nim.  A - men. 


but  the  simpler  form,  having  the  drop  of  a 
semitone  at  the  end,  was  also  used.  These  are 
common  elsewhere. 

5.  The  drop  of  a fifth,  which  was  used  for 
versicles  as  well  as  for  the  collects,  according 
to  Sarum  use,  thus, — 


Uu-mMUtc  ycm  »d  bcucdlclioucin.  If!  1>m>  ki>  -U-u, 


was  also  the  inflexion  for  Old  Testament 
i lessons  read  at  Mass,  and  for  the  preliminary 
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iu -t>e  do  - mi  - nt*  h»  - n«  • di  • c*  • re. 


At  the  end  of  lessons  there  was  a different  in- 
flexion, thus  : — 


in  aein  - pi  - ter-imiu 

or  one  with  a mediation  as  well  as  a cadence, 
thus : — 


Eo-«e  nunc  in  put-ve-r»  dor  tai-o,  et  «i  nuuw . . non  ■ub'iis  Utu. 


Similar  rules  for  the  lessons  prevail  elsewhere. 

6.  The  Chapter  had  similar  inflexions,  but 
differently  arranged — 


Tu  in  nobis  ....  au-|wr  u<*» ; ive  derdiiiquea  . . ims-tcr. 


The  drop  of  the  diapente  was  modified  like  the 
semiditonus  in  case  of  a monosyllable.  When 
sentences  containing  a question  occurred,  the  re- 
citing note  was  altered ; the  bulk  of  the  sentence 
was  said  a semitone  lower,  ami  a rise  took  place 
at  the  end  to  the  normal  reciting  note,  Guidetti 
gives  a special  inflexion  for  the  Chapter. 

7.  The  descent  of  three  notes  already  noted 
above  was  used  also  in  the  normal  form  of  the 


? Btf-ue-di  • c*  • mu  dt>- tui - tu*.  If  l)t  • o (n-tl  ■ u. 


but  many  elaborate  forms  of  Benedicamua  were 
and  are  still  in  use,  which  are  distinct  melodies 
borrowed  from  elsewhere,  and  not  inflected 
monotone. 

8.  The  singing  of  the  Epistle  and  Gospel 
follows  the  lines  already  indicated  ; but  the 
forms  are  more  elaborate.  The  form  used  at 
Salisbury  comprised  a mediation  (metrum)  and 
an  ending  (punctum)  for  each  sentence.  The 
metrum  is  the  same  for  Epistle  and  Gospel, 

thus  : — 

In  di  - c-hiu  lll-la. 

The  punctum  differs ; that  for  the  Epistle  is 
as  follows  : — 


In  p«cunU  «t  th«  • mu  ■ rU. 

The  final  sentence  has  a special  form  of  its  own, 
common  also  to  the  Gospel,  thus : — 


fct  In  plenltiMlin*  sanctorum  cl«  • teu  • tl  *o  me  • a. 


The  punctum  for  the  Gospel  is  a mere  drop  of 
voice,  a semitone  on  ordinary  days,  a semi- 
ditonus, or  minor  third,  on  great  days.  The 
treatment  of  interrogatives  is  the  same  here 
os  in  the  case  of  the  ordinary  lessons. 


The  Benedictines  have  preserved  the  same* 
forms  as  those  used  at  Salisbury,  in  a slightly 
different  shape.  Guidetti  gave  a very  poor 
substitute  for  them,  which  has  become  sadly 
common  since.  He  prescribed  monotone  for 
the  Epistle,  except  in  case  of  a question  ; this, 
however,  is  sometimes  varied  by  the  rise  of  a 
tone  on  the  last  accented  syllable  of  the  last 
sentence  and  a descent  again  to  the  reciting 
note.  For  the  Gospel  lie  ordered  no  metrum, 

the  following  punctum — i 1 1 , 1 1 * | 

Simon  Petra*  ml  Imuui. 


and  the  following  conclusion  : — 


et  vl  • tain  e • Ver  iiam  jam  - ai  * d*  • bit. 


Of  the  Ambrosian  inflexions  it  can  now  only  be 
noted  that  they  arc  very  many  and  very  different 
from  those  given  above.  To  describe  them  ade- 
quately would  require  another  long  article.  They 
may  be  seen  in  one  form  in  La  Jtegola  drl  Canto 
Fermo  Ambrosiano  (Milan,  1622).  \v.  ii.  f. 

INGANNO(Ital.  ‘Deception’).  See  Cadence, 
Interrupted,  vol.  i.  pp.  439-441. 

INGEGNERI,  Marc  Antonio,  born  at 
Verona  about  the  middle  of  the  16th  century, 
received  his  musical  instruction  there  from 
Vincenzo  Ruffo,  then  choirmaster  of  the  Verona 
Cathedral.  Some  time  before  1572  lugegueri 
became  choirmaster  of  the  Cathedral  at  Cre- 
mona, in  which  position  he  seems  to  have 
remained  till  his  death  in  1592.  At  Cremona 
he  had  the  celebrated  Claudio  Monteverdc  for 
his  pupil.  Ingegneri  is  chiefly  noticeable  as 
lieing  the  couqioser  of  a set  of  twenty  - seven 
Respousoria  for  Holy  Week,  which  passed  for 
a long  time  and  until  quite  recently  as  the  work 
of  Palestrina.  They  were  received  into  the 
complete  edition  of  Palestrina's  works,  among 
the  Oj>era  dubia  in  the  32nd  Volume.  But  in 
1897,  the  original  printed  work  of  Ingegneri 
dated  1 588,  from  which  they  were  taken,  turned 
up  at  a sale,  and  the  ascription  of  them  to 
Palestrina  was  thus  proved  to  be  erroneous. 
Dr.  Haherl  of  Regensburg  has  since  republished 
them  under  the  name  of  their  true  author.  In 
themselves  these  Rcsponsoria  arc  verjr  beautiful 
devotional  music,  and  quite  worthy  to  be  ranked 
with  the  works  of  Palestrina,  although  there 
occur  in  them  harmonies  and  modulations  foreign 
to  the  usual  stylo  of  Palestrina.  Ingegneri's 
other  works  are  two  Books  of  Masses,  1573  and 
1587  ; three  Books  of  Motets,  1576-89  ; one 
Book  of  Hymns,  and  eight  Books  of  Madrigals 
not  all  completely  preserved.  Besides  tho  Re- 
sponsoria  the  only  other  works  of  Ingegneri 
republished  in  modern  times  are  three  Motets, 
‘Surrexit  Pastor  Bonus,’  a 5,  in  Dehn’s  Samm- 
lung  AclUrtr  Musik  ; * Duo  Seraphim,’  a 8,  in 
Commor’8  Musica  Sacra  ; and  * Haec  Dies  ’ in 
Habcrl’s  Musica  Sacra,  1898.  J.  R.  M. 
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INGLOTT,  William,  born  1554,  became 
organist  of  Norwich  Cathedral  in  1608.  He 
was  distinguished  for  his  skill  as  a |>erformer 
on  the  organ  and  virginals.  [Two  of  his  pieces 
for  the  latter  instrument  are  in  the  FUzwilliam 
Virginal  Book,  vol.  ii.  pp.  375and381.]  He  died 
in  Dec.  1621  aged  si  xty-seven,  and  was  buried  Dec. 
31  iu  the  cathedral,  where  on  the  west  side  of 
the  southern  pillar  adjoining  the  entrance  to  the 
choir  a painted  monument  to  his  memory  was 
placed,  June  15,  1622.  Nearly  ninety  years 
afterwards  the  monument,  having  become  dila- 
pidated, was  restored  at  the  expense  of  Dr. 
Croft.  An  engraving  of  it  in  its  restored  state 
is  given  in  The  Posthumous  Works  of  Sir  Thomas 
Browne , 1712.  w.  H.  H. 

INITIALS,  ABSOLUTE.  Though  it  is  not 
necessary  that  a Plain  • song  Melody  should 
begin  on  the  Final,  Dominant,  or  even  Mediant, 
of  the  Mode  in  which  it  is  written,  the  choice  of 
the  first  note  is  not  left  entirely  to  the  composer’s 
discretion.  He  can  only  begin  upon  one  of  a 
series  of  sounds,  selected  from  the  Regular  or 
Conceded  Modulations  of  the  Scale  in  which  he 
writes,  and  invariably  occupying  the  first  place 
in  all  Plain  -song  Melodies  referable  to  that 
Scale.  These  sounds  are  called  Absolute  Initials. 
Their  number  varies,  in  different  Modes  ; no 
Tonality  possessing  less  than  three,  or,  as  a rule, 
more  than  six  : and,  among  them,  there  are  a 
few  which,  though  freely  ]>ermitted  by  law, 
are,  iu  practice,  very  rarely  used. 

In  the  following  Table  the  letters  enclosed 
in  brackets  denote  the  more  unusual  Initials  : 
while  those  printed  in  Italics  indicate  that  the 
sounds  they  represent  are  to  be  taken  in  the 
lower  Octave,  even  though  they  should  thus 
be  brought  beyond  the  normal  bounds  of  the 
Mode. 


Mode  I. 

C. 

D.  F.  G.  A. 

Mode  II. 

A. 

0.  V.  V.  IB.) 

Mode  HI. 

E. 

(F.10.C. 

Mode  IV. 

C. 

D.  E.  F.  [G.J  [A.J 

Mode  V. 

F. 

A.  C. 

Mode  VI. 

K. 

10.)  (D.) 

Mode  VII. 

O. 

J A. ) B.  C.  D. 

Mode  VIII. 

C. 

I).  F.  G.  A.  C. 

Mode  IX. 

0. 

A.  C.  D.  E. 

Mode  X. 

K. 

G.  A.  C.  (II.) 

(Mode  xr.) 

a 

[C.|I>.  G. 

(Mode  XI  l.) 

G. 

A.  B.  C.  (D.J  [E.J 

Mode  XIII. 

C. 

[D.J  E.  G. 

Mode  XIV. 

[G 

.]|A.)C.  fD.) 

[The  Saram  Tonal,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
careful  and  methodical  of  mediseval  authorities 
on  such  a point,  gives  a slightly  different  list : 
the  rarer  initials  arc  bracketed. 


Mode  I. 

C.  D.  F.  A.  and  in  Introit*  E. 

Mode  II. 

G.  A.  C.  D.  E.  F.  (a  b) 

Mod*- III. 

(D.J  K.  (F.JG.  ac 

Mode  IV. 

C.  D.  E.  F.  G. 

Mode  V. 

F.  a [b|  c 

Mode  VI. 

1).  E.  F.  Jb  c) 

Mode  VII. 

G.  Led 

Mode  VIII. 

C.  D.  E.  G.  a c) 

W.  H.  F.] 


The  selection  of  some  of  these  sounds  may 
seem,  at  first  sight,  a little  arbitrary  ; but,  in 


truth,  it  is  sometimes  very  difficult  to  decide 
upon  a suitable  first  note.  This  is  particularly 
the  case  with  regard  to  Antiphons,  the  first 
notes  of  which  exercise  a marked  effect  upon  the 
Tone-ending  to  which  the  corresponding  Psalms 
are  sung.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
entire  Antiphon  is  always  repeated,  immediately 
after  the  Psalm.  It  follows,  therefore,  that, 
unless  care  be  taken  to  bring  the  last  note  of 
the  ending  of  the  Psalm  Tone  into  true  melodic 
corresi>ondence  with  the  first  note  of  the  Anti- 
phon, forbidden  intervals  may  arise.  By  a 
careful  arrangement  of  the  Absolute  Initials, 
the  earlier  writers  on  Plain  Chaunt  did  their 
beat  to  reduce  the  danger  of  introducing  such 
intervals toa minimum.  [SeeANTiPHON;  Modes, 
the  Ecclesiastical.]  w.  s.  k. 

INNIG.  A word  used  by  Beethoven  during 
his  German  fit  (op.  101,  1st  movement;  109, 
last  do. ; 121  6),  and  Schumann  (op.  12,  * Dos 
Abends  ’ ; op.  24,  No.  9 ; op.  56,  Nos.  2 and  4. 
Manfred  music,  No.  2,  etc.)  to  convey  an  in- 
tensely personal,  almost  devotional,  kind  of 
expression.  c. 

IN  NOMINE.  A somewhat  vague  name, 
bestowed,  by  old  English  writers,  on  a certain 
kind  of  Motet,  or  Antiphon,  composed  to  Latin 
words.  It  aeems  to  have  been  used,  in  the  first 
instance,  for  compositions  the  text  of  which 
began  with  the  words  in  question,  or  in  which 
those  words  were  brought  prominently  forward  : 
such  as  the  Introit,  ‘ In  nomine  Jesu  * ; the 
Psalm,  ‘ Delia,  in  nomine  tuo  * ; and  other 
similar  cases.  But  its  signification  certainly 
became  more  extended  ; for  Butler,  writing  in 
1636,  commends  ‘ the  In  nominee  of  Parsons, 
Tye,  and  Taverner,’ just  as  we  should  commend 
the  Madrigals  of  Weelkes,  or  Morley,  or  Gibbons. 
The  name  is  even  employed  for  instrumental 
pieces  [as  in  the  case  of  two  works  by  Bull  in 
the  FiknoiUiam.  Virginal  Book , voL  i.  p.  135  and 
vol.  ii.  p.  34], 

The  term,  In  nomine , is  also  very  reasonably 
applied  to  a Fugue,  in  w hich  the  solmisation  of 
the  answer  does  not  correspond  with  that  of 
the  subject,  and  which,  therefore,  is  a fugue  in 
name  only.  [See  Hexachokd.1  w.  8.  K. 

IN  QUESTA  TOMBA  OSCURA.  A song  of 
Beethoven's  for  contralto,  with  PF.  accompani- 
ment, to  words  by  Carjvani,  written  probably  at 
the  invitation  of  the  Countess  von  Rzewuska, 
and  forming  one  of  sixty- three  com  | *o.s i t ions  to 
the  same  words  by  various  musicians,  profes- 
sional and  amateur.  Among  the  most  eminent 
of  the  contributorsare  Salieri,  Sterkel,  Cherubini, 
Asioli,  Righini,  Zingarelli,  Weigl,  Dionys  Weber, 
Tomaschck,  Aloys  Forster,  Paer,  Eberl,  Czerny. 
Zingarelli  sent  ten  versions  with  quartet  accom- 
paniment. Czerny’s  single  setting  occupied 
eleven  folio  pages.  Beethoven’s  was  the  last  in 
the  volume,  and  is  the  only  one  which  has  sur- 
vived. The  Allgemeine  Musik.  Zeitung  for  Oct. 
19,  1808,  in  announcing  the  publication,  prints 
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two  of  the  settings,  by  Salieri  and  Sterkel, 
and  in  Jan.  1810,  two  more  by  Reichardt.  For 
another  joint-stock  volume  in  which  Beethoven 
took  part,  see  Vaterlakdischr  Kunhtler- 

VEttElN.  O. 

INSANCtUINE,  Giacomo,  a Neapolitan  com- 
poser, called  also  Monopoli  from  his  birthplace 
near  Naples,  was  born  between  1740  and  1744, 
and  was  a pupil  of  the  Conscrvatorio  of  Sant' 
Onofrio,  where  he  studied  with  Cotumacei,  being 
appointed  second  professor  of  the  school  in  1774. 
Besides  masses,  psalms,  a setting  of  the  Passion, 
and  several  motets,  he  wrote  about  fifteen  operas 
(list  in  Florimo  and  Fetis),  of  which  the  follow- 
ing are  extant : — ‘Didone  abbandonata’ (1772), 
‘Arianna  e Teoeo ’ (1773),  ‘Adriano  in  Siria* 
(1773),  ‘ Le  Astuzie  per  Amore  * (1777), 

4 Medoutc  ’ (1779),  ‘Calipso  ’ (1782),  and  1 Lo 
Funnaco  revotato,'  the  undated  score  of  which 
is  in  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum,  Cambridge. 
Insanguine  also  wrote  part  of  an  opera  ‘ Enmene,’ 
with  Majo  (1771).  He  died  about  1 79ii  at 
Naples.  (Queilen- Lcxikon.)  M. 

INSCRIPTION  (Lat.  Inscriptio,  Ital.  Motto). 
A motto,  or  sign,  or  combination  of  both,  placed 
at  the  beginning  of  a canon,  to  indicate,  more 
or  less  clearly,  the  manner  of  its  resolution. 

During  the  latter  half  of  the  15th  century, 
the  founders  of  the  Flemish  School — by  whom 
the  more  abstruse  forma  of  Imitation  were 
assiduously  cultivated — seem  chiefly  to  have 
aimed  at  rendering  the  solution  of  their  Enimme , 
or  enigmatical  canons,  impossible.  Some  of 
their  most  extravagant  conceits  are  presented  in 
the  shape  of  crosses,  circles,  squares,  triangles, 
rainltows,  chess-boards,  sun-dials,  and  other 
equally  fantastic  designs,  without  the  addition 
of  any  clue  whatever  to  their  hidden  meanings. 
(See  examples  in  Hawkins’s  Hist.  chap.  67.) 
But,  more  frequently,  they  are  written  in  a 
single  line — called  tho  Quida — headed  by  some 
old  proverb,  or  well-known  quotation  from 
Holy  Scripture,  which,  though  ostensibly  vouch- 
safed for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  studeut  some 
little  insight  into  the  secret  of  their  construction, 
tends  rather,  as  a general  rule,  to  increase  his 
]>erplexity.  Headings,  such  as  these,  are  called 
Inscriptions  : and  so  obscure  is  their  occasional 
meaning,  that  even  Glarcanus  calls  one  of  them 
rrjt  <r<fHyybi  aivtyua. 

Foremost  among  the  composers  of  these  in- 
genious works,  and  high  above  them  all,  stands 
Josquin  des  Pres,  the  refinement  of  whose 
scholarship  is  as  clearly  proved,  by  the  grace  of 
his  Modi,  as  his  quite  exceptional  genius  is  by 
the  smooth  flow  of  the  canons  to  which  they  are 
prefixed.  In  the  second  Agnus  Dei  of  his 
4 Missa  I/Ami  baudichon,’  he  intimates  that  the 
tenor  is  to  bo  silent,  by  the  pretty  inscription, 

4 Agnus  secundum  non  est  cum  grege.  ’ In 
another  place,  he  veils  the  same  meaning  under 
the  Greek  proverb,  flarpaxoi  <*  Eept+ov,  in 
allusion  to  Aelian’s  statement  that  the  frogs  on 


the  island  of  Seriphoa  do  not  croak.  Other 
writers  have  contented  themselves  with  * Vox 
faucibus  haesit.’ 

To  show  that  the  second  voice  is  to  begin  at 
the  end,  and  sing  backwards,  Hobrecht  says, 
plainly  enough,  4 Ut  prius,  sed  dicitur  retro- 
grade.' Pierre  de  la  Rue  more  sternly  exclaims. 
* Yade  retro,  Sathanas.  * Another  quaint  old 
com|*oser  writes,  4 Cauit  more  Hebraeorum  * ; 
referring  to  the  custom  of  reading  Hebrew  from 
right  to  left.  .J<>8quin  sums  up  the  whole 
matter  in  a single  word — ‘Cancriza,’  i.e.  walk 
like  a crab.  Equally  terse  is  the  motto  prefixed 
to  the  third  Agnus  Dei  in  his  4 Missa  L’Ommc 
arm**  * ; where  the  omission  of  all  rests,  in  one 
of  the  ]tarts,  is  indicated  by  the  direction 
4 Clama  ne  cesses.’  Sometimes  he  gives  us  a 
French  motto,  as  in  his  4 Missa  de  Beata  Virgine,’ 
where  4 Voua  jcunorez  les  quatre  temps  ’ shows 
that  one  part  is  to  wait  four  semibreves,  before 
taking  up  the  subject — a direction  which  is 
less  poetically  expressed  by  another  writer,  in 
the  words  4 Fuga  in  cpidiapason,  post  duo 
tempora  ’ — 4 a Canon  in  the  Octave  above,  after 
two  Semibreves.’ 

Some  of  Hobreclit’s  inscriptions  are  very  ob- 
scure. 4 Accideus  potest  inease  et  abease  praeter 
subject!  corruptionem  ’ implies  that  the  part 
may  be  snug,  or  omitted,  at  will,  without  injury 
to  the  music.  4 Decimas  reddo  omnia  quae 
possideo  ’ shows  that  the  (unwritten)  l»a>w  must 
sing  a tenth  below  the-  Discaut.  4 Tu  tenor 
cancriza,  et  per  antifrasin  canta  ’ indicates  that 
the  tenor  is  to  sing  backwards,  and,  with  all 
the  intervals  inverted.  Not  less  oracular  is 
Mou ton’s  4 Duo  adversi  adverse  in  unum,’  which 
means  that  two  singers  Are  to  stand  opposite 
each  other,  with  the  canon  between  them,  each 
reading  it  upside  down  from  the  other’s  point 
of  view — aii  arrangement  which  is  also  dictated 
by  ‘Respice  me,  ostende  mi  hi  facicm  tuam.' 
More  mysterious  still  is  ‘Justitia  et  Pax  oeculatae 
sunt  ’ — indicating  that  the  two  performers  are 
to  begin  at  opposite  ends,  and  meet  in  the 
middle. 

When  black  notes  are  to  be  sung  in  the  time 
of  white  ones,  we  sometimes  find  4 Nigra  sum, 
sed  formosa  * ; or,  4 Noctem  in  diem  vertere  * ; 
or,  4Dum  habetis  lucem  credite  in  lucern.’  By 
4 Crescit  in  duplum  * (or  4 triplum  ’)  we  under- 
stand that  the  notes  are  to  be  sung  in  double 
or  (triple)  augmentation.  ‘Tres  dent  sex 
foces  ’ means,  that  each  of  the  three  written 
ports  is  to  be  doubled,  in  canon,  so  as  to  form 
a composition  for  six  voices. 

The  list  of  these  hard  sayings  is  interminable  ; 
and  the  hardness  of  many  of  them  is  increased 
by  the  signs  of  Mood,  Time,  and  Prolation,  with 
which  they  are  sometimes  accompanied.  For 
instance,  a semicircle,  a semicircle  with  a bar 
i drawn  through  it,  and  a circle  with  a point  in 
the  centre,  would,  if  placed  one  above  the  other, 

] at  the  beginning  of  a stave,  serve  to  indicate 
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that  one  voice  was  to  sin#  four  crotchets  in  a 
bar,  another,  four  minims,  and  the  third,  three 
semibreves.  In  the  last  Agnus  Dei  of  Pierre  de 
la  Rue's  ‘ Mi.ssa  L’homme  arra£,’  we  find  a com- 
bination of  no  less  than  four  such  signs. 

Following  the  example  of  Palestrina,  the  great 
composers  of  the  golden  age  cast  all  these 
pedantries  aside,  and  wrote  their  really  beautiful 
canous  in  notation  which  any  singer  could  readily 
understand.  Palestrina  himself  delights  in 
making  two  voices  sing  in  canon,  while  three  or 
four  others  carry  on  the  subject  in  close  imita- 
tion, or  complicated  free  fugue  ; as  in  the  lovely 
second  Agnus  Dei  of  his  ‘Missa  Brevis,'  and 
many  others,  equally  beautiful.  In  all  these 
cases,  the  voices  to  which  the  canon  is  committed 
are  expected  to  sing  from  a single  part ; but, 
the  inscription  prefixed  to  that  part  is  so  plain, 
that  they  find  no  difficulty  whatever  in  doing 
so.  Thus,  ‘ Symphonizabis ' (Missa  Brevis  as 
above)  indicates  a canon  in  the  unison. 
‘Canon  in  Diapason  ' or  ‘ Epidiapason,’  a canon 
in  the  octave  al»ove,  and  so  on.  The  sign,  or 
some  similar  figure — called  the  Presa — indicates 
the  place  at  which  the  second  voice  is  to  begin  ; 
and  a pause,  /TS , is  placed  over  the  note  on  which 
it  ends.  The  two  voices  can,  therefore,  sing 
just  as  easily  from  a single  part  as  from  two 
sejvirate  copies. 

In  modern  editions,  the  matter  is  still  further 
simplified,  by  writing  out  the  canon  in  full  ; 
though,  in  the  best  copies,  the  inscription  is 
still  carefully  retained.  w.  s.  B. 

INSTRUMENT  (Lnt.  Instrwntntum , Ital. 
Stromento).  In  general  language,  a tool,  that 
by  means  of  which  work  is  done  ; hence,  in 
music,  an  apparatus  for  producingmusical  sounds. 
Numerous  as  are  the  various  kinds  of  instruments 
in  practical  use  at  the  present  day,  they  form 
but  a small  proportion  of  tho  immense  number 
which  have  been  invented  and  used  from  time 
to  time.  Out  of  nearly  340  different  kinds 
mentioned  in  a list  in  Koch’s  MusikaJ  ischcs 
Lexicon  (art.  ‘ Instrument ')  only  67  are  given  as 
being  in  use  at  present,  and  some  even  of  these 
are  merely  varieties  of  the  same  genus.  Various 
causes  have  contributed  to  the  survival  of  cer- 
tain instruments  and  the  extinction  of  others. 
Quality  of  tone  would  of  course  lie  a powerfully 
operating  cause,  and  practicable  ness  in  a mechani- 
cal sense  would  be  scarcely  less  so  ; but  besides 
this,  the  various  ways  of  combining  instruments 
in  performance  which  prevailed  at  different 
periods,  had  the  effect  of  proving  certain  of 
them  to  be  unnecessary,  and  so  indirectly  tended 
to  abolish  them.  Thus  before  the  time  of  Lully  it 
was  customary  for  the  most  j>art  to  combine 
instruments  of  the  same  class  only,  and  we  read 
of  a ‘Consort  of  Viols,’  ‘Concert  of  Flutes,’ 
etc.  ; this  fact  rendered  necessary  flutes  of 
deeper  compass  than  are  now  used,  ami  accord- 
ingly we  find  tenor  and  bass  flutes,  extending 
downwards  to  / on  the  fourth  line  of  the 


bass  stave  ;*  [in  Purcell’s  ‘Ode  on  S.  Cecilia’s 
Day  ’ there  is  a part  for  bass  flute  down  to  </]. 
So  soon,  however,  as  the  combination  of  wind 
and  stringed  instruments  was  found  to  be 
preferable,  the  feeble  bass  of  the  flute  would 
be  insufficient  and  unnecessary,  and  the  larger 
kinds  of  flutes  naturally  enough  fell  into  dis- 
use. 

All  musical  sounds  are  the  result  of  atmo- 
spheric vibrations  ; and  such  vibrations  are  ex- 
cited either  directly,  by  blowing  with  suitable 
force  and  direction  into  a tube,  or  indirectly,  by 
agitating  an  elastic  body,  such  as  a stretched 
string,  whereby  it  is  thrown  into  a state  of 
vibration,  and  communicates  its  own  vibrations 
to  tho  surrounding  air.  One  or  another  of 
these  two  is  the  acting  principle  of  every  musi- 
cal instrument  On  tracing  the  history  of  the 
two  it  does  not  appear  that  either  is  of  earlier 
date  than  tho  other ; indeed  tradition  with 
respect  to  both  carries  us  back  from  history 
into  myth  and  fable,  the  invention  of  tho  earliest 
form  of  stringed  instrument,  the  Lyre,  being 
attributed  to  the  god  Mercury,  who,  finding 
the  shell  of  a tortoise  cast  upon  the  bank  of  the 
Nile, discovered  that  the  filaments  of  dried  skin 
which  were  stretched  across  it  produced  musical 
sounds  ; while  the  invention  of  the  tibia  or  pipe 
— the  earliost  form  of  which  is  said  to  have  been 
made  (as  its  name  implies)  from  the  shank-bone 
of  a crane — is  variously  ascribed  to  Pan,  Apollo, 
Orpheus,  and  others. 

To  attempt  to  describe,  however  briefly,  all 
the  various  kinds  of  instruments  which  have 
been  in  use  from  the  earliest  ages  to  the  present 
day  would  extend  this  article  far  beyond  its  due 
limits.  It  will  only  be  ]>os8ible  to  mention 
those  which  are  still  of  practical  importance, 
referring  the  reader  for  a fuller  description  to 
the  articles  under  the  headings  of  their  various 
names,  and  for  the  earlier  and  now  obsolete 
kinds  to  Hawkins’s  History  of  Music , which 
contains  copious  extracts  from  the  works  of 
Blanchinus,  Kircher,  Luscinius,  and  others, 
illustrated  by  wood -cuts. 

In  all  essential  respects,  instruments  may 
bo  divided  into  three  classes  ; namely,  wind 
instruments,  the  descendants  of  the  pipe  ; 
stringed  instruments,  descended  from  the  lyre ; 
and  instruments  of  percussion.  This  classifica- 
tion, which  is  of  considerable  antiquity,2  though 
not  entirely  satisfactory,  is  sufficiently  com- 
prehensive, and  appears  more  practical  than  any 
other. 

1.  Wind  Instruments  (Ger.  Blasinstru- 
mtnte ; Ital.  Stromenti  fin  ven/o;  Fr.  Instruments 
d rent). — These  arc  of  two  kinds ; namely,  those 
in  which  a separate  pipe  or  reed  is  provided  for 
each  note,  and  those  in  which  the  various  notes 

• In  l.ully'a  ballet  'I.?  trtoniphe  if  I'Mnuur,'  P»rl».  IIWI,  then 
I*  a r|ij»rtct  «>f  Sutra,  the  loweat  p«rt  of  which  la  only  pnatlhlc  on  a 
h*at  flu  to  - 

i OulodnruA.  writing  In  thr  flth  century.  ylcr*  the  mum*  three 
division*.  under  the  immea  ImtMNa,  and 
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are  produced  from  a single  tube,  cither  by 
varying  its  length,  or  by  the  action  of  the  lip 
in  blowing.  In  the  first  kind  the  wind  is  pro- 
vided by  means  of  bellows,  and  is  admitted  to 
each  individual  pipe  or  reed  by  the  action  of  a 
key.  The  instruments  of  this  kind  are  the 
Organ,  Harmonium,  Concertina,  and  Accordion. 
The  only  members  of  this  class  which  differ  from 
the  others  are  the  Syrinx  or  Pan's-pipes  (which 
although  it  jkjsscsscs  a pipe  for  each  sound  has 
neither  keys  nor  bellows,  but  is  blown  directly 
with  the  breath)  aud  the  Northumbrian  and 
Irish  bag- pipes,  which  arc  provided  with  bellows, 
but  have  their  pipes  pierced  with  holes,  as  in 
the  flute.  Wind  instruments  which  have  but 
a single  tube  are  made  of  either  wood  or  metal 
(generally  brass),  and  the  various  sounds  of 
which  they  are  capable  are  produced,  in  the 
case  of  two  of  the  metal  instruments — the  Horn 
and  Trumpet, — by  simply  altering  the  tension 
of  the  lips  in  blowing,  while  in  the  others  and 
in  the  wood  instruments  this  alteration  is  sup- 
plemented and  assisted  by  varying  the  length 
of  the  tube.  In  brass  instruments  the  length 
of  the  tube  is  altered  in  three  different  ways  ; 
first,  by  means  of  a slide,  one  part  of  the  tube 
being  made  to  slip  inside  the  other,  after  the 
manner  of  a telescope  ; secondly,  by  valves, 
which  when  pressed  have  the  effect  of  adding  a 
small  piece  of  tube  to  the  length  of  the  circuit 
through  which  the  wind  {Misses ; and  thirdly, 
by  keys,  which  uncover  holes  in  the  tube,  and 
so  shorten  the  amount  of  tube  which  is  available 
for  the  vibrating  column  of  air.  The  brass 
instruments  with  slides  are  the  Trombone  and 
Slide  Trumpet ; those  with  valves  are  the 
Cornet  a pistons,  Valve  Horn,  Valve  Trumpet, 
Fliigelhorn  or  Valve  Bugle,  Saxhorn,  Valve 
Trombone,  Euphonium,  Bombardon,  Bass  Tuba, 
and  Contrabass  Tuba  ; while  those  with  keys  are 
the  Key-bugle  or  Kent  Bugle  and  the  Ophicleide. 
All  these  are  played  with  a cup-shaped  mouth- 
piece. Wood  wind  instruments  have  the  tube 
pierced  with  holes,  which  are  covered  by  the 
fingers  or  by  keys,  and  the  uncovering  of  the  holes 
shortens  the  amount  of  tube  available  for  vibra- 
tion and  so  gives  notes  of  higher  pitch.  Some 
of  them  receive  the  breath  directly  through  a 
suitably  shaped  opening  ; these  are  the  Flute, 
Piccolo  (i.e.  JlaiUa  piccolo,  a small  flute),  Fife, 
and  the  Flageolet  and  the  toy  ‘tin  whistle,' 
which  two  last  are  survivors  of  the  now  obsolete 
family  of  JiAtea  d bet.  In  others  the  sound  is 
produced  from  the  vibrations  of  a split  reed, 
which  is  either  single  and  fixed  in  a frame  or 
mouthpiece,  as  in  the  Clarinet  and  Basse  thorn 
[see  Clarinet],  or  double,  consisting  of  two 
reeds  bound  together  so  as  to  form  a tube  with 
the  upper  end  flattened  out,  os  in  the  Oboe,  Cor 
Anglais  or  Oboe  di  Caccia,  Bassoon,  and  Contra- 
fagotto  or  Double  Bassoon.  One  wind  instru- 
ment of  wood  remains  to  be  mentioned,  the 
use  of  which  is  Incoming  rare,  though  it  is  still 


occasionally  met  with  in  military  bands.  This 
is  the  Serpent,  which  differs  from  all  other 
wood  instruments  in  liaviug  a cup-shaped 
mouthpiece,  similar  to  that  of  the  trumpet.  It 
is  the  only  remaining  member  of  a now  extinct 
family  of  German  wood  instruments  called 
Zinken  (ItaL  Comefti),  which  were  formerly 
much  used  in  the  Church  service,  and  were  in 
use  as  late  as  1715  for  playing  chorales  at 
the  top  of  church  towers.1  (See,  Pipe,  Wind 
Instruments.) 

2.  Stringed  Instruments  (Ger.  Saiten-in - 
strumente ; Ital.  Stromenii  da  corde ; Fr.  /»• 
struments  d corded ). — In  all  these  the  sound  is 
produced  from  stretched  strings  of  either  catgut, 
wire,  or  occasionally  silk,  the  uaturally  feeble 
resonance  of  which  is  in  all  cases  strengthened 
bya  sound-board.  As  with  thewind  instruments, 
some  of  these  are  provided  with  a separate  string 
for  each  note,  while  in  others  the  various  sounds 
are  obtained  by  shortening  the  strings,  of  which 
there  are  now  never  fewer  than  three,  by  pressure 
with  the  fingers.  Stretched  strings  are  thrown 
into  vibration  in  three  different  ways — friction, 
plucking,  and  percussion. 

The  mode  of  friction  usually  employed  is  that 
of  a bow  of  horse-hair,  strewn  with  powdered 
rosin  (see  Bow),  aud  instruments  so  played  are 
called  ‘bowed  instruments ’ (Ger.  Streichinstru - 
mente).  They  are  the  Violin,  Viola  or  Tenor, 
Violoncello,  and  Contrabasso  or  Double  Bass  ; 
aud  an  humble  though  ancient  member  of  the 
same  family  is  occasionally  met  with  in  the 
Hurdy-gurdy,  in  which  the  friction  is  produced 
by  the  edge  of  a wooden  wheel  strewn  with 
rosin  and  revolving  underneath  the  strings. 
In  this  instrument  the  stopping  or  shorten- 
ing of  the  strings  is  effected  by  means  of  a 
series  of  keys,  which  are  pressed  by  the  fingers 
of  the  left  hand,  while  the  tight  hand  turns  the 
wheel.  [See  Hurdy-Gurdy.] 

The  instruments  played  by  plucking  are  the 
Harp,  in  which  each  note  bus  a separate  string, 
and  the  Guitar,  Mandoline,  ami  Banjo,  in  which 
the  strings  are  ‘stopped’  by  pressure  with  the 
fingers  upon  a finger-board,  provided  with 
slightly  raised  transverse  bars,  called  frets.  In 
the  Cither  or  Zither,  an  instrument  much  used 
in  Switzerland  and  the  Tyrol,  five  of  the  thirty 
strings  are  capable  of  being  stopped  with  the 
fingers,  while  the  remaining  twenty-five  are 
played  ‘open,’  giving  but  one  sound  each.  In 
most  of  these  instruments  the  plucking  takes 
place  with  the  tips  of  the  fingers  (pizzicato ),  but 
in  the  Zither  the  thumb  of  the  right  hand  is 
armed  with  a ring  hearing  a kind  of  metal  claw, 
while  in  the  instruments  of  the  Mandoline  family 
a plectrum  of  tortoiseshell  is  used.  In  the 
Harpsichord  and  Spinet  the  strings  were  also 
played  by  plucking,  each  key  being  provided 
with  a small  piece  of  quill  or  stiff  leather. 

• In  IBM  «m  publUliMl  In  Pirii  n * Ph»iiLui«  k cinq  |*rtl«a, 
pour  1m  OimrU.  jar  H.  U-)eijnr.’  J.  H.  Hacb  ocanlotiall)  uaet 
thru  lu  bl*  Church  Cantata*. 
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[Jack.]  Only  three  stringed  instruments  are 
played  by  percussion — the  Dulcimer,  Clavichord, 
and  Pianoforte ; in  the  first  the  strings  are 
struck  by  hammers  held  in  the  hands,  in  the 
second  the  metal  ‘ tangents  * which  strike  the 
strings  also  hold  it  in  such  a position  that  it 
can  vibrate,  and  in  the  third  the  hammers  are 
attached  to  the  keys. 

3.  Instruments  of  Percussion  (Ger.  Schlwj • 
instruments  ; Ital.  Stromenti  per  la  percussions  ; 
Fr.  Instruments  d percussion). — These  are  of  two 
kinds,  those  whose  chief  use  is  to  mark  the 
rhythm,  and  which  therefore  need  not,  and  in 
many  cases  do  not,  give  a note  of  any  definite 
pitch,  and  those  which  consist  of  a series  of 
vibrating  bodies,  each  giving  a definite  note,  so 
that  the  whole  instrument  jvossesses  a scale  of 
greater  or  less  extent.  Of  the  instruments  of 
indefinite  pitch,  some  are  struck  with  drumsticks 
or  other  suitable  implements  ; these  are  the  Hass 
Drum,  Side  Drum,  Tambour  de  Provence,  Gong 
or  Tam-tam,  and  Triangle;  others,  such  as 
Cymbals  and  Castanets,  are  used  in  fiairs,  and 
are  played  by  striking  them  together  ; and  one, 
the  Tambourine,  or  Tambour  de  Basque,  is  struck 
with  the  open  hand.  The  instruments  of  per- 
cussion which  give  definite  notes,  and  which  are 
therefore  musical  rather  than  rhythmical,  are 
the  Kettle  Drums  (used  in  pairs,  or  more). 
Glockenspiel  (India  used  in  military  bunds  and 
occasionally  with  orchestra),  and  the  Harmonica, 
consisting  of  bars  of  either  glass,  steel,  or  wood, 
resting  on  tw  o cords  and  struck  with  a hammer. 

4.  There  are  still  one  or  two  instruments  to 
be  mentioned  which  are  not  easily  classed  in 
any  of  the  three  categories  just  described.  In 
the  Harmonium,  which  we  have  accepted  as  a 
wind  instrument,  the  sound  is  really  produced 
by  the  vibrations  of  metal  springs,  called  reeds, 
though  these  vibrations  are  certainly  excited 
and  maintained  by  the  force  of  wiud  ; so  also 
stretched  strings  may  be  acted  upon  by  wind, 
and  of  this  the  jEolian  Harp  is  an  illustration. 
[See  ASoliak  Hare.] 

Metal  tongues  or  reeds  may  also  be  played 
by  plucking,  and  this  method  is  employed  in 
the  so-called  Musical  Box,  in  which  a scries  of 
metal  tongues  are  plucked  by  pins  or  studs  fixed 
in  a revolving  barrel.  [See  voL  i.  p.  136.] 
Another  instrument  played  by  plucking,  but 
possessing  only  a single  reed  or  tongue,  is  the 
Jew’s-harp.  In  respect  to  the  production  of  its 
various  notes  this  instrument  diners  from  all 
others.  It  is  played  by  pressing  the  iron  frame 
in  which  the  reed  is  fixed  against  the  teeth,  and 
while  the  reed  is  in  a state  of  vibration  altering 
the  form  of  the  cavity  of  the  mouth,  by  which 
means  certain  sounds  of  higher  pitch  than  the 
fundamental  note  may  be  produced,  and  simple 
melodies  played.  These  higher  sounds  appear  to 
be  upper  * partial-tones  * of  the  fundamental  note 
of  the  reed,  which  are  so  strongly  reinforced  by 
the  vibrations  of  the  volume  of  air  in  the  mouth 


as  to  overpower  the  fundamental  tone,  and  leave 
it  just  audible  as  a drone  bass.  [See  Jew's 
Harp.]  — In  the  Harmonica  proper,  another 
mode  of  sound -production  is  employed,  the 
edges  of  glass  bowls  being  rubbed  by  a wetted 
finger.  [See  Harmonica.] 

For  much  of  the  information  contained  in  this 
article  the  writer  is  indebted  to  Schilling’s 
Uu  i ve rsal lexicon  dtr  Tonkunst . F.  T. 

INSTRUMENTATION  (orORCHESTRATioN), 
the  art  of  distributing  music  suitably  among 
the  various  instruments  which  the  composer  is, 
for  the  time  being,  employing.  This  imjioi  taut 
branch  of  art  is  of  quite  modern  growth,  even  the 
greatest  of  the  older  couqNJsers  having  scarcely 
attempted  to  grapple  with  its  numerous  and  diffi- 
cult problems.  Before  it  was  possible  to  solve 
these  it  was  necessary  that  instruments  should 
be  well  developed  into  marked  and  contrasting 
types,  their  mechanism  rendered  trustworthy,  a 
common  tuuiug  adopted,  that  players  should 
exist  of  tolerably  advanced  technique,  and  finally 
that  that  wonderful  product  of  our  art,  the 
Conductor,  should  have  been  gradually  evolved. 

Under  the  head  of  Orchestra  will  be  found 
an  account  of  the  growth,  during  300  years,  of 
the  orchestral  ensemble  ; under  the  names  of 
the  sejtaratc  instruments  an  historical  account 
of  each  is  attempted.  It  is  our  purpose  in  the 
present  article  to  follow  the  swift  rise,  during 
the  19th  century,  of  the  art  of  ensemble  writing. 

A cursory  glanco  at  the  state  of  music 
during  the  17th  and  early  18th  centuries  will 
suffice  to  show  under  what  difficulties  the  musi- 
cians of  those  times  laboured.  Vocal  music 
was  still  the  reigning  branch  ; instruments  were 
chiefly  used  to  accompany  this,  either  in  counter- 
point, as  with  the  Bachs,  or  in  harmony,  as  with 
Scarlatti.  A fixed  custom  existed  of  writing 
all  such  accompaniments  in  the  form  of  a cease- 
less figured  Imiss  (Basso  Continuo),  which  im- 
parted  a monotony  of  rhythm  and  colour  to  the 
music  which  nothing  could  disguise.  Until 
this  disappeared  little  could  be  done.  In  the 
cantatas  of  Bach  will  be  found  exquisitely 
ingenious  instances  of  songs  with  an  accompani- 
ment, that  is,  a |>olyphonic  interweaving,  of 
tw’o  or  three  oboes,  flutes,  bassoons,  or  even 
trumpets,  with  the  voice,  but  the  eternal  cou- 
tinuo  beneath  rol*s  these  of  half  their  beauty 
and  nearly  all  of  their  originality.  [There  is, 
however,  strong  evidence  that  Bach  and  Handel 
used  to  fill  up  the  basses  with  such  a wealth  of 
melodic  and  harmonic  resource  that  the  mono- 
tony which  is  now  generally  felt  can  hardly 
have  been  present.  Bach,  in  particular,  im- 
provised real  ]>arts,  which  W’ere  woven  into  the 
general  fabric  of  the  music  with  the  most 
beautiful  results.  Without  the  possibility  of 
reproducing  the  real  effect  of  this,  it  is  difficult 
to  imagine  what  impression  it  may  have 
created.]  The  following  is  perhaps  an  extreme 
case,  but  a striking  one  : — 


These  few  liars,  from  an  early  symphony  of  is  really  surprising.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
Haydn  (Peters,  No.  4,  in  (5)  will  give  an  idea  of  | that  in  Mozart’s  time  the  orchestra  consisted  of 
our  meaning.  The  charm  of  such  a passage  de-  a small  body  of  strings — from  six  to  ten  first 
fiends  upon  two  things,  — the  unexpected  use  of  violins,  as  many  seconds,  four  violas,  four  violon* 
high- placed  harmony  alter  low-placed,  and  the  cellos  and  two  basses — one  or  two  flutes,  two 
adroit  entry  of  the  new  instruments.  Before  this  oboes,  seldom  two  clarinets,  one  or  two  bassoons, 
if  a solo  instrument  was  used  it  began  in  the  two  natural  horns,  two  natural  trumpets,  and 
first  bar  and  went  solidly  on  to  the  last,  so  that  drums.  Only  for  largo  choral  works  were  a few 
the  element  of  surprise  was  wholly  wanting.  It  extra  instruments  engaged,  and  these  generally 
is  in  Haydn  and  still  more  in  Mozart  that  we  included  three  trombones— why  three  no  one 
first  find  capital  made  out  of  a slender  stock  of  knows  exactly.  The  prevalence  of  three-part 
resources  by  adroitly  bringing  in  a new  element  harmony  in  the  18th  century  is  hardly  a sufli- 
in  a prettily  unexpected  way.  Mozart's  mag-  eient  cause,  as  the  trombones  never  took  a 
nificent  ear  did  not  fail  to  catch  the  individual  treble  [>art,  hut  so  universal  was  the  custom 
characteristics  of  the  separate  wind  instruments,  that  Beethoven's  ‘ Pastoral  Symphony  ' is  the 
and  though  in  his  early  works  conventionality  only  instance  known  of  the  use  of  two  of  these 
reigns,  the  number  of  novel  effects  to  lie  found  ; instruments. 

in  his  last  three  symphonies  and  his  last  opera  ‘ So  the  experienced  composer  learnt  pretty 
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well  how  to  combine  his  strings  and  wood  wind,  | 
but  no  further.  The  question  of  balance  between 
his  disproportionate  forces  was  ignored  : it  was 
insoluble.  The  treatment  of  the  brass  and 
percussion  at  this  j>eriod  was  like  that  of  the 
toys  in  a toy  symphony  ; they  were  brought  in 
where  the  harmony  would  permit,  and  rather 
because  the  composer  was  forced  to  give  them 
something  to  do  than  because  his  music  yearned 
for  them. 

It  was  reserved  for  Beethoven  to  triumph 
over  this  difficulty,  and  to  convert  the  very 
weaknesses  of  these  instruments  into  fresh 


sources  of  effect.  What  Haydn  did  for  the 
oboe,  Mozart  for  the  flute,  and  Weber  for  the 
clarinet,  that  and  much  more  did  Beethoven 
do  for  the  horn,  trumpet,  drum,  and  bassoon. 
His  treatment  of  the  orchestra  is  best  described 
by  the  word  Coruxrtantc  ; every  instrument  is 
iu  turn  a solo  one.  The  reader  may  l>e  referred 
to  the  articles  in  this  Dictionary  on  the  various 
orchestral  instruments,  fora  notion  of  Beethoven’s 
prodigal  invention  with  regard  to  each  ; w ere  we 
to  attempt  a review  here  space  would  quickly 
fail.  One  quotation  only  is  irresistible — from 
the  Adagio  of  the  Fourth  Symphony  : — 


Uurn. 


It  is  with  reluctance  that  we  omit  the  eight 
or  ten  bars  preceding  this  |>assage,  hut  we  must 
urgently  beg  the  reader  to  examine  the  entire 
movement  and  convince  himself  that  nothing 
more  j»erfcctly  orchestral  and  more  exquisitely 
coloured  could  ever  be  achieved.  It  will  lie 
seen  that  even  the  trumpets,  which  can  oulj* 
play  the  notes  of  the  tonic  chord,  are  worked 
in  with  consummate  address  in  the  loud  hUti 
in  O flat,  a sudden  piano  accounting  for  their 
absence  from  the  one  chord  which  contains  no 
|H>ssible  note  for  them,’  while  the  initial  acconi- 
|«niment  figure  is  so  invented  that  every  in- 
stniment  in  the  orchestra  may  take  it  in  turn. 
Unfortunately  it  would  only  be  too  easy  to 
quote  instances  where  even  Beethoven’s  skill 
was  baffled  by  the  wretched  limitations  of  the 
natural  honi  and  trumpet.  One  curious  case 
demands  notice.  The  remarkable  part  for  the 
third  horn  in  the  Ninth  Symphony  is  always 
quoted  as  evidence  that  Beethoven  understood 
the  valve-horn  ; hut  whether  this  is  so  or  not, 
can  any  one  understand  why  in  the  rest  of  the 
symphony  no  attempt  is  made  to  depart  from 
conventional  practice  ? Here  and  here  alone  docs 
the  horn  forsake  its  harmonic  scale.  There  is  an 
analogous  instance  in  Mendelssohn  where,  in  the 
Coda  of  the  ‘ Ruy  Bias ' overture — and  nowhere 
else  — he  makes  the  trumpet  play  an  entire 
H octave  of  the  scale  of  C,  an  inqtossible  feat 
for  the  natural  trumpet. 

The  most  important  step  in  the  progress  of 
instrumental  art  was  the  enfranchisement  of 


I the  horn  and  trumpet — or,  to  put  it  more 
correctly,  the  completion  of  their  scale  by 
scientific  contrivance.  And  it  is  really  remark- 
able how  this  inevitable  and  indispensable  step 
was  fought  against  by  the  composers  whom  it 
was  to  benefit.  As  early  as  1818  Rossini,  who 
was  a proficient  player,  had  shown  in  his  works 
that  a new  field  lay  open  to  the  horn  ; yet  in 
1874  when  Verdi  wrote  in  the  Sanctvs  of  his 
1 Requiem  ’ this  jiossage  for  the  full  orchestra 
in  octaves,  including  the  trumpets  and  horn. 


it  was  received  as  a staggering  novelty  by  many. 

! Even  with  the  first  contrivance — an  attachment 
of  two  valves  for  horn  - the  complete  chromatic 
scale  from  middle  C (w  ritten  notes)  was  attain- 
able ; but  the  present  w'riter  well  reinembers 
l>etng  earnestly  warned  by  all  his  teachers  and 
fellow -musicians  as  late  as  1876,  against  the 
pernicious  habit  of  writing  for  the  valve-horn. 
At  that  time  every  composer  in  Germany  was 
writing  freely — yet  quite  uncomprehendingly  — 
for  this  despised  instrument.  Meanwhile  the 
older  and  more  conservative  musicians — Berlioz, 
even,  among  them  — gave  themselves  endless 
unnecessary  pains  to  write  for  four  horns  in  as 
many  different  keys ; thus  four  horns  became 
a tradition,  and  endure  to  this  day,  though  two 
would  in  most  cases  be  sufficient.  Even  the 
greatest  of  the  older  composers  had  singularly 
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little  personal,  practical  knowledge  of  wind  . 
instruments,  and  one  finds  it  hard  to  understand 
how  Richard  Wagner,  an  ojieratic  conductor  of  ' 
great  experience,  should  have  struggled  in  the 
mists  of  ignorance  so  long  as  he  did.  In  his 
early  works  we  find — as  in  most  contenq>orary 
scores — two  valve-horns  and  two  hand-horns, 
an  absurd  compromise  which  many  com|>o8ers 
then  made.  The  hand -horns  were  to  satisfy 
the  purists,  the  valve -horns  to  satisfy  the 
composer  s needs,  and  a very  slight  inspection 
of  the  ‘ Taunhauser  ’ Overture  will  reveal  the 
futility  of  this  concession  to  pedantry.  The 
unique  way  in  which  valve-horns  are  written 
for  in  ‘ Lohengrin  ’ — * Comi  in  E,  in  F,  in  C,’ 
etc.  marked  at  every  other  bar — shows  quite  a 
phenomenal  misunderstanding  of  what  seems 
to  us  now  a very  simple  matter.  liut  the 
treatment  of  the  trumpet  question  by  the  French 
is  still  more  curious.  French  composers  were 
the  first  to  adopt  the  useful  cornet-a-pistons 
into  the  orchestra,  but  instead  of  using  it  as 
a substitute  for  the  trumpet  they  kept  both, 
and  they  retain  them  to  this  day.  There- 
fore all  French  music  suffers  from  too  much 
brass  in  the  treble  octave.  Another  curious 
feature  is  that  the  French  have  always  been 
accustomed  to  write  for  three  tenor  trombones, 
instead  of  for  alto,  tenor,  and  bass,  like  other 
nations,  and  to  write  the  three  ]>arts  on  one 
stave  of  the  score.  Which  is  the  cause  and 
which  the  result  is  hard  to  say,  but  it  will 
he  noticed  that  they  write  their  trombone 
harmony  in  the  tenor  register,  generally  in 
close  position — the  least  sonorous  arrangement 
— and  have  no  lower  octave.  All  the  music  of 


I Auber,  HahH'y,  Gounod,  aud  even  Meyerbeer, 
and  Berlioz  (where  they  are  not  employing 
extra  forces)  shows  this  weakness,  and  Wagner, 
in  scoring  his  ‘ Kienzi ' for  the  Paris  opera,  imitated 
the  French  plan  : he,  however,  added  a tuba, 
which  was  a considerable  improvement. 

Here  are  three  typical  fiassages  for  brass : 
the  first,  from  Gluck,  shows  that  the  faulty  ar- 
rangement of  trombones  was  traditional.  Here 
all  the  instruments  are  very  badly  placed  : — 


The  next,  a well-known  passage  in  Gounod’s 
4 Faust,’  shows  a fine  idea  marred  for  want  of  the 
low  notes  of  the  bass  trombone  : — 


V.  t I I 

The  third,  from  ‘ Kienzi,’  shows  the  assistance 
lent  by  the  tuba,  which  here  should  have  been 

a bass  trombone  ntul  tuba  in  octaves.  It  also 
shows  the  curiously  futile  arrangement  of  the 
two  natural  and  two  valve  trumpets. 


It  is  necessary  at  this  point  to  remonstrate 
against  the  practice  of  all  writers  of  books  ou 
orchestration  who  quote  recklessly  any  passage 
from  the  scores  of  the  great  eomjtosers  which  | 
contains  the  instruments  they  are  speaking  of, 
and  leave  it  to  be  inferred  that  all  such  illustra- 
tions are  good.  As  a matter  of  fact  the  examides  i 
culled  from  Beethoven  and  Schubert  are  all — 
in  the  modern  sense — quite  bad,  for  it  is  almost 
certain  that  neither  of  these  composers,  great  ! 
though  they  were,  ever  heard  a trombone  in  liis 
life,  and  they  seem  to  have  no  notion  of  their 
enormous  tone.  Then,  too,  the  student’s  attention 


| should  he  directed  to  the  fact  that  in  Mendels- 
sohn’s time  there  was  no  proper  treble  to  the 
brass  (the  valve-trumpet  being  still  distrusted), 
and  the  oboe  was  used  as  a vile  substitute. 
Also,  when  a powerful  bass  was  wanted,  the 
ophiclcide,  serjjent,  aud  bass  horn — anything 
that  could  be  obtained,  in  fact — was  used  in- 
differently. Mendelssohn  was  also  responsible 
for  the  superstition  that  the  brass  must  be 
used  only  on  rare  occasions.  Thus  was  perhaps 
quite  as  well  in  the  days  when  trombonists 
had  not  learned  to  play  as  Tchaikovsky  taught 
them : — 
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Coming  now  to  the  second  stage  of  the  orches- 
tral art,  the  period  when  the  instruments  were 
all  perfected  and  musicians  were  really  acquainted 
with  their  powers  and  limitations,  it  may 
be  as  well  to  look  at  each  separately  for  a 
moment.  The  flute  underwent  little  change 
after  the  perfecting  of  its  mechanism  by  Gordon 
in  1830  (for  which  Boehm  obtained  the  credit), 
but  its  numerous  family  became  reduced  to  two, 
the  concert  flute  and  the  military  flute  (a  semi- 
tone higher),  with  two  correspouding  piccolos. 
Meyerbeer  gave  us  the  boon  of  three  flutes  in 
the  orchestra — only  exceptionally  used  by  Gretry 
and  Haydn  before  his  time— and  afterwards 
this  was  increased  to  four.  The  beautiful  bass 
flute  (so-called)  will  perhaps  be  revived  some  day. 

The  oboe  has  had  its  compass  restricted,  and 
its  tone  fined  down  to  a silver  thread.  Its  valu- 
able relativo  the  Cor  Anglais  has  only  lately 
attained  to  a permanent  place  in  the  orchestra. 


A baritone  oboe,  called  the  heckelphone,  has 
just  been  invented  (1904),  and  may  perhaps 
find  favour.  It  is  a modern  improvement  of  a 
little  known  hut  beautiful  instrument  called 
the  bass  oboe.  Strauss  has  used  the  Oboe 
eCA  more  in  a recent  work.  This  is  an  oboe  in 
A,  of  no  very  distinctive  tone-quality.  It  is 
sometimes  brought  out  for  revivals  of  Bach’s 
works,  where  it  is  frequently  needed.  The  clari- 
net has  undergone  much  development.  The 
C clarinet  has  quite  vanished,  and  the  A is 
seldom  now  encountered,  the  extra  Bemitoue  of 
compass  being  easily  attained  by  an  extra  low 
key  on  the  B?  instrument.  The  E?  and  D high 
clarinets  are  being  introduced  into  the  orchestra, 
and  when  judiciously  used  serve  materially  to 
strengthen  the  upper  regions  of  wind  harmouy. 
Few  who  have  heard  it  will  forget  the  wild 
derisive  shriek  of  the  D clarinet  towards  the  end 
of  * Till  Eulenspiegel ' : — 


Yet  more  will  coine  of  the  clarinet  Wagner 
has  given  us  that  noble  instrument  the  bass 
clarinet  (which  Strauss  and  others  have  so  ter- 
ribly misused),  and  Messrs.  Rudall  A Carte  now 
make  an  equally  beautiful  tenor  clarinet  in  Efc>. 
A trustworthy  double  bass  clarinet  is  much 
needed  to  supersede  the  unsatisfactory  contra- 
fagotto,  and  now  the  saxophone  is  being  at  last 
recognised  as  a novel  source  of  power.  But 
really  fine  players  for  all  these  are  yet  lacking. 
The  bassoon  has  learned  to  be  agile,  and  has 
had  its  upward  compass  much  extended,  and  of 


the  horn — now  another  instrument  altogether 
— the  same  may  be  said.  The  player  no  longer 
deranges  his  lip  by  ‘crooking’ in  multifarious 
keys,  but  uses  his  own  judgment,  and  the  com- 
poser is  gradually  learning  (he  has  not  yet  quite 
learnt)  to  simplify  the  maddening  operation  of 
transposition  by  writing  for  the  normal  instru- 
ment — that  in  F.  Those  who  really  understand 
the  ca  inabilities  of  this  very  difficult  instrument 
are  not  afraid  to  write  passages  which,  a few 
years  ago  would  have  been  declared  to  be  quite 
impossible  : e.g. : — 


Mol  to  vivace. 


Till  Eulenspiegel. 
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Till  Eulenspiegel. 


Symphonia  Domestic  a. 


The  natural  and  slide  trumpets  have  Iwen  rele- 
gated to  their  proper  habitat , the  military  band. 
The  valve-trumpet  is  now  written  for,  generally 
in  F by  the  Germans,  in  C by  the  French,  in  B;> 
by  the  Russians,  and  with  sad  vagueness  by  the 
English,  who  generally  find  it  replaced  by  the 
more  handy  but  less  brilliant  cornet.  Strauss, 
by  his  frequent  use  of  stop]>ed  or  sordino  effects, 
has  given  it  a new  voice  in  the  orchestra.  He 
has  attempted,  but  without  success  as  yet,  to  do 
the  same  for  the  trombone  and  tuba.  Wagner 
first  introduced  us  to  the  uncertain  family  of 
the  tubas,  not,  it  is  said,  intending  the  sax- 
horn group,  but  a special  type  of  a tone-quality 
intermediate  between  horn  and  troiuboue.  The 
tuba,  or  saxhorn  is  not  yet  employed  with  a 
true  comprehension  of  its  rather  gross  tone, 
but  composers  are  learning.  The  percussion 
instruments  have  won  only  too  much  favour, and 
musicians  would  do  well  to  imitate  Wagner’s 
admirable  reticence  and  skill  in  their  use  rather 
than  to  copy  the  semi-barbarous  Russians.  To 
Edward  Elgar  must  1m  credited  two  new  effects 
on  the  Timpani , a roll  executed  with  the  fingers 
and  one  with  metal  coins  instead  of  drumsticks. 
To  Tchaikovsky  we  owe  the  admirable  Celesta. 

The  harp  remains  what  it  was  when  first  in- 
troduced— a mere  futility  in  the  orchestra  ; its 
j>art  very  pretty  to  look  at  in  the  score  and 
agreeable  to  the  conductor's  ear,  to  which  it  is 
generally  in  close  proximity,  but  inaudible  to 
every  one  else.  Almost  the  only  useful  effect 
is  the  glissando , first  used  by  Liszt  and  so  sadly 
abused  by  Strauss  ; but  the  elaborate  passages 
of  the  latter  coni|K>ser  and  Wagner  are  seldom 
more  than  a useless  vexation  to  the  player. 
Lastly,  the  stringed  instruments  have  hod  their 
com  i ass  extended,  and  the  most  enormous  de- 
mands are  made  upon  their  execution.  The 
double  lasses  creep  note  by  note  lower : in 
Spohr'a  time  G was  an  exceptional  note,  now  they 
are  sometimes  required  to  tune  down  to  C.  The 
violoncello  has  nearly  four  octaves  of  corn  joss,  the 
viola  has  learnt  to  play  as  difficult  and  relatively 
as  high  music  as  the  violin,  which  latter  some 
of  our  present- day  comjHjsers  require  to  go  os 
Sen. 


Such  are  the  orchestral  resources  of  to-day, 
the  development  of  most  of  which  we  owe  to 
Richard  Wagner.  He  it  was  who  first  used  the 


instruments  in  complete  groups  and — a much 
more  important  matter — found  out  how  to 
combine  these  groups  with  certainty  of  effect, 
however  disproj>ortionate  their  strength  of  tone. 
What  is  aptly  called  the  instrumental  * problem 
of  the  three  bodies ’had  never  been  systematically 
solved  before  his  time,  the  varying  pru]>ortioiia 
of  each  required  to  balance  in  pp,  in  mf,  and  in  ff 
requiring  many  years  of  experiment  before  it 
was  finally  decided.  Any  student  now  learns 
it  in  a few  mouths.  The  publication  of  cheap 
miniature  scores,  the  fine  orchestras  in  onr 
music-schools,  and  the  more  scientific  teaching 
have  resulted  in  a new  generation  of  comjiosers 
and  almost  a new  orchestral  language.  The 
earliest  quotable  example  of  this  language  of 
emotional  colour , as  it  may  be  called,  still 
remains  one  of  the  very  finest — the  owning 
bars  of  the  Prelude  to 4 Lohengrin.'  (See  p.  479.) 
Of  this  new  language  the  most  brilliant  exponents 
are,  beyond  question,  Tchaikovsky  and  his 
little  band  of  conqiatriots.  It  is  fortunate  that 
the  principal  works  of  this  great  Russian  writer 
are  cheaply  attainable  by  all,  for  there  are  no 
scores  to  com  {tare  with  them  for  educational 
purposes,  owing  to  the  comparative  simplicity 
of  the  effects  and  the  j>erfect  certainty  of  their 
results.  Merely  to  hear  a performance  of  the 
‘SymphoniePathetique’andthe  ‘Casse- Noisette' 
Suite  with  the  miniature  scores  in  one's  hand 
is  worth  all  the  books  on  orchestration  ever 
written.  In  London,  at  least,  the  student  of 
to-day  need  not  lack  the  necessary  means  of 
learning  instrumentation  iii  its  best  form. 

It  should  not  be  ignored  that  much  orchestral 
music  is  written  in  all  countries  without  this 
experience  and  knowledge,  and  nothing  but  the 
curious  fact  that  an  orchestra  will  nearly  always 
sound  beautiful,  even  when  the  coniftoser  has 
gravely  miscalculated  his  effects,  saves  such 
works  from  failure.  It  is  quite  a common 
thing  for  a composer  to  experiment,  in  the  full 
assurance  that  though  he  caunot  in  the  least 
tell  how  his  music  will  sound  he  is  sure  it  will 
not  sound  bad.  The  Prelude  to  4 Rheingold  ’ 
might  be  cited  as  a case  in  point.  None  of  the 
effects  come  off  as  intended — the  first  Bj>  on  the 
bassoons  is  too  coarse  for  the  double  basses,  the 
arjjeggios  for  the  horns  do  not  sound  well,  the 
long  notes  of  the  tubas  are  inqKKisible  and  too 
coarse,  the  wood  wind  caunot  come  out  against 
the  strings — yet  the  general  effect  desired,  that 
of  a swelling,  surging  river,  is  undoubtedly 
attained.  Perhaps  the  same  may  be  said  of 
some  of  Strauss’s  more  extravagant  tone-pictures. 
So  long  as  the  harmonic  structure  is  sound  and 
the  music  interesting,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
write  orchestration  that  sounds  lad. 
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Prelude  to  4 Lohengrin. * 


But  Strauss  has  exploited  a field  which  is 
open  to  grave  doubt  and  even  opposition.  This 
is  the  utilisation  of  unresolved  dissonances 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  thickness 
of  sound  or  novel  tone  quality.  It  had  been 
discovered,  even  by  Mozart,  that  a discord  could 
be  sounded  together  with  its  resolution,  provided 
the  two  were  on  instruments  of  different  quality. 
Here  is  a familiar  instance  from  the  first  solo  of 
his  pianoforte  concorto  in  D minor : — 


aud  a still  bolder  and  more  striking  one  from 
Beethoven's  ditto  in  G major  : — 


^ _ 

Of  ^ 

this  sounds  frightful  if  played  on  two  pianos, 

| but  perfectly  well  on  the  orchestra.  On  other  occa- 
sions  Beethoven  has  been  less  happy,  and  jNissages 
could  be  pointed  out  which  not  all  our  reverence 
for  the  king  of  music  can  make  us  admire.  This, 
from  the  4 Lconorc'  Overture  is  unobjectionable 
on  the  piano,  but  hideous  on  strings : — 


P 4=f 

TP 

cnr*c. 

pats — 
—3*— J— 

par. o a jxxx> 

£ "i 

jii® 

'fe— 

and  so  on 
for  6 
ban. 


But  at  least  such  passages  are  theoretically 
defensible,  while  Strauss  not  only  always  allows 


himself  to  write  (as  Beethoven  did  occasionally) 
counterpoint  that  does  not  fit,  e.g.  : — 
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and  harmony,  like  Berlioz,  that  seems  to  have 
no  sense : — 


but  writes  deliberate  cacophony  such  as  these : — 


not  to  mention  the  bleating  of  sheep  in  * Don 
Quixote 'and  the  battle  in  4 Ein  Heldenleben,’ 
things  which  really  seem  outside  the  j*ale  of 
music  altogether.  And  the  consideration  of 
such  exceptional  cases  as  these  leads  us  to  glance 
at  the  phase  through  which  the  art  of  orchestra- 
tion is  now  (in  1905)  passing.  The  marvellous 
polyphony  of  Wagner  s later  works  wosintended, 
above  all,  to  produce  an  emotional  effect  by 
means  which — though  subtle — were  yet  sus- 
ceptible of  analysis,  and  only  in  the  extremest 
dramatic  moments  broke  their  own  laws.  But 
an  attempt  is  now  being  made  to  produce  still 
greater  emotional  effect  by  a style  of  orchestral 
writing  which  defies  analysis,  and  in  which  the 
music  jtcr  sc  has  but  a weak  structure  and 
material  of  tlio  utmost  degree  of  tenuity.  This 
is  surely  a return  to  the  poetically  intended 
but  unsuccessful  strivings  of  Franz  Liszt ! It  is 
of  no  use  to  astonish  an  audience  and  worry  an 
orchestra  by  writing  almost  itti|>o.s«iblc  passages 
if  there  bo  no  definite  structure  beneath  the 
dazzling  surface.  And  there  are  very  few  of  the 
musical  works  wo  now  allude  to  which  w ill  bear 
the  simple  but  infallible  test  of  being  played 
upon  the  piano. 

Thu  distinction  to  be  drawn  between  the 
merit  of  orchestration  itself  and  the  value  of 
the  music  to  which  it  is  applied  brings  us  to 
another  point.  Many  books  on  orchestration 
have  been  written,  and  beyond  the  first  details 
the  student  finds  them  all  equally  disapj)ointing 
and  useless.  The  reason  of  this  Is  that  the 


quotations  from  scores,  the  more  admirable  they 
are,  the  less  they  appeal  to  the  student’s  needs. 
Iierlioz,  for  instance,  gives  seventeen  examples 
from  Gluck,  seventeen  from  Beethoven,  and 
twelve  eccentric — but  one  hardly  dare  say 
successful — specimens  from  his  own  pen.  None 
represent  normal  music  such  as  a student  would 
lie  likely  to  write.  Gevacrt’s  monumental 
treatise  is  the  best,  but  of  his  276  (!)  quotations 
from  Beethoven  not  one  would  be  of  practical 
use,  as  they  one  and  all  are  the  outcome  of 
Beethoven  s originality.  Richard  Hofmann 
has  written  a ponderous  treatise  with  man}' 
hundreds  of  quotations — mostly  identical  with 
those  in  Gevaert.  His  method  of  teaching  the 
art  is  to  set  the  studeut  to  score  chorales  for 
every  conceivable  combination  of  instruments. 
This  might  teach  score -reading,  but  would  have 
no  further  effect.  Not  till  about  1896  did  it 
occur  to  any  one  to  teach  the  translation  of 
pianoforte  music  into  orchestral  idiom,  which 
is  all  that  a book  can  teach  on  this  subject. 
For  the  relation  between  eye  and  ear  can  only 
Iw  learnt  through  exercise  of  both,  especially 
the  latter.  The  tyro  who  looks  at  this  simple 
example — 


cannot  possibly  appreciate  its  beauty.  Flute, 
oboe,  and  clarinet,  all  have  the  same  phrases,  and 
look  exactly  alike.  And  again,  who  could,  from 
a mere  insjHjetion  of  the  notes,  guess  for  what 
instruments  our  first  quotation  from  Bach  was 
scored,  and  appreciate  its  extreme  boldness  T 
No  : orchestration  can  only  l>e  learnt  by  teaching 
the  ear  to  remember  effects  already  heard,  while 
the  eye  renders  doubtful  and  untrustworthy  as- 
sistance as  to  the  putting  these  upon  j»aper.  But 
much  might  be  learnt  by  a critical  comparison  of 
the  different  scoring  of  similar  jfassages — when 
these  can  be  found.  One  interesting  example  of 
this  kind  exists  in  the  two  arrangements  of 
Weber's  4 Invitation  la  Valsc  * by  Berlioz  and 
Felix  Weingartner,  illustrating  very  vividly  the 
progress  in  our  art  from  1841  to  1896.  We 
api>end  a couple  of  specimens,  giving,  as  in  all 
our  other  quotations,  the  real  notes  to  all  the 
instruments,  for  facility  of  reading. 
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Final  Turn.  Veinoartnek. 


484  INSTRUMENTS  A VENT 


INTERMEZZO 


The  limitations  of  space  forbid  us  to  enter  into 
the  multifarious  questions  that  arise  when  the 
orchestra  is  used  as  an  acconqtanying  medium 
to  a solo  instrument,  a solo  voice,  or  a chorus. 
The  instrumentation  of  brass  and  wind  bands  is 
also  a matter  to  interest  specialists  only.  F.  C. 

INSTRUMENTS  A VENT,  La  Socifrrfe 
per,  was  founded  in  Paris  in  1879  by  MM.  P. 
Taffanel  (flute),  G.  Gillet  (oboe),  Ch.  Turban 
(trumpet),  A.  Grisez  (clarinet),  T.  Esjvaignet 
(bassoon),  and  H.  Dupont  (horn).  Either 
aloue,  or  with  the  assistance  of  the  pianist  L. 
Dimmer,  and  occasionally  of  a string  quartet, 
these  artists  brought  forward,  at  their  concerts 
given  in  the  Salle  Pleyel,  from  Feb.  6,  1879, 
onwards,  works  by  Bach,  Rameau,  Mozart, 
Beethoven,  Schubert,  Hummel,  Boccherini, 
Weber,  Schumann,  Lachner,  Rubinstein,  Brahms, 
Dvorak,  besides  many  French  compositions,  such 
ns  Gounod's  1 Petite  Symphonic,'  Saint-Sat*  ns’s 
‘Taran  telle,’  E.  Bernard’s  ‘ Divertissement, ’ and 
music  by  Godard,  Ch.  Lefcbvre,  G.  Pfeiffer, 
L.  Diemer,  Perilhou,  etc.  Tho  concerts  ceased 
in  1893,  and  the  society  was  reconst ituted  in 
1896,  by  MM.  I.  Philipp,  Bcrthelier,  and  Loeb, 
with  whom  were  associated  MM.  Gillet  and 
Turban  (members  of  the  old  society),  Hennebnius 
(flute),  Reiue  (horn),  and  Letellier  (bassoon). 
The  new  organisation  gave  regular  concerts  in 
tho  Sallo  Erard  till  1901,  when  tho  society 
was  finally  dissolved.  The  English  Wind  In- 
strument Chamber  Music  Society,  modelled 
on  the  above  society  (see  that  article),  was  of 
even  shorter  duration.  C.  F. 

INTERLUDE  (Germ.  Zicischcnspiel).  A 
short  voluntary,  played  by  English  organists  of 
the  older  school,  between  tho  verses  of  a Hymn 
or  Metrical  Psalm. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  1 9th  century,  a good 
extempore  Interlude  was  regarded  as  no  unfair 
test  of  an  organist’s  ability.  Thomas  Adams 
(1785*1858)  had  a peculiar  talent  for  voluntaries 
of  this  kind : and,  at  St.  Peter’s,  Walworth,  John 
Purkis  charmed  his  hearers,  at  alsmt  the  same 
period,  with  delightful  littleeflusions  which  were 
frequently  far  more  interesting  than  the  hymns 
between  the  verses  of  which  they  were  inter- 
polated. In  modern  times,  however,  the  inter- 
lude has  fallen  entirely  into  disuse. 

In  French  cathedrals,  a long  and  elaborate 
interlude  is  usually  played,  at  Vespers,  between 
tho  verses  of  the  Magnificat,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  Hymn  : and,  at  Notre  Dame,  S.  Sulpicc, 
and  other  churches  built  on  the  same  grand 
scale,  where  the  organ  in  the  choir  is  supple- 
mented by  a larger  one  at  the  western  end  of 
the  nave,  a lino  effect  is  produced  by  tho 
alternate  use  of  the  two  instruments ; tho 
smaller  one  being  employed  for  the  occonqtani- 
ment  of  the  voices,  while  the  larger  is  reserved 
for  the  interludes  alone. 

Interludes  are  played,  in  Germany,  not  be- 
tween the  verses  of  the  choral,  but  between  the 


separate  lines  of  each  verse — an  arrangement, 
which,  however  effective  it  may  be  in  tho  hands 
of  an  accomplished  orgauist,  is  generally  very 
much  the  reverse  in  those  of  a tyro.  (Good 
examples  are  to  be  found  in  Cli.  H.  Rink’s 
‘XXIV’  Chorale,'  op.  64,  1804.)  The  beautiful 
orchestral  interludes  which  embellish  the  choral, 
‘Cast  thy  burden  U]>on  the  Lord,’  in  Mendels- 
sohn’s ‘ Elijah,’  and  those  on  a more  extended 
scalo  in  ‘Nun  danket ’ in  the  ‘ Lobgesang,’  were 
evidently  suggested  by  this  old  German  custom  ; 
while  the  grand  crash  of  brass  instruments, 
introduced  between  the  lines  of  ‘Sleejiers,  wake ! * 
in  the  same  composer’s  ‘ St.  Paul,’  illustrates, 
]>erha|»,  the  most  striking  effect  which  it  has 
yet  been  made  to  produce. 

For  an  explanation  of  the  word  Interlude,  in 
its  dramatic  sense,  see  I n term ezzo.  w.  s.  r. 

INTERMEZZO  (Fr.  Intcnneiie,  Entr'acte  ; 
Old.  Eng.  Enterlude).  I.  A dramatic  entertain- 
ment, of  light  and  pleasing  character,  introduced 
between  the  acts  of  a Tragedy,  Comedy,  or 
Grand  Opera  ; either  for  the  purjwsc  of  afford- 
ing an  interval  of  rest  to  the  performers  of  the 
principal  piece  ; of  allowing  time  for  the  pre- 
paration of  a grand  scenic  effect ; or,  of  relieving 
the  attention  of  the  audience  from  the  excessive 
strain  demanded  by  a long  serious  ]>erformancf\ 

Tho  history  of  the  Intermezzo  bears  a very 
important  relation  to  that  of  the  0|>era  ; more 
esjjecially  to  that  of  the  Opera  Buffa,  with  the 
gradual  development  of  which  it  is  very  inti- 
mately connected.  The  origin  of  both  may  be 
traced  back  to  a period  of  very  remote  antiquity. 
It  is,  indeed,  difficult  to  point  out  any  epoch, 
in  the  chronicles  of  dramatic  art,  in  which  tho 
presence  of  the  Intermezzo  may  not  be  detected, 
now  in  one  form,  and  now  in  another.  Its 
exact  analogue  is  to  bo  found  in  the  Satirae  of 
the  old  Roman  Comedy.  In  the  Mysteries  and 
Miracle  Plays  of  the  Middle  Ages — those  strange 
connecting-links  between  old  things  and  new — 
it  assumed  the  form  of  a Hymn,  or  Carol,  sung, 
either  in  chorus,  or  by  the  Angelo  nuttzio,  to  a 
sort  of  chant  which  seems  to  have  been  tradi- 
tional. In  a rare  old  work,  by  Macro] >edia«, 
entitled  Bussarus , Fabula  frnt ivissima  (Utrecht, 
1553),  some  verses,  adapted  to  a melody  by  no 
means  remarkable  for  its  festivo  character,  are 
given  at  the  close  of  every  scene.  And  the 
popularity  of  the  tune  is  sufficiently  proved  by 
its  {tersistent  reiteration  in  other  works  of  nearly 
similar  date. 


te— ^ etc- 

Tliese  rude  beginnings  contrast  strangely 
enough  with  the  highly  finished  Intermezzi 
decennially  presented  in  the  courseof  the  Passion- 
Play  at  Ober-Ammergau.  But,  the  Passion- 
Play  is  known  to  have  undergone  many  im- 
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portant  improvements,  within  a comparatively 
recent  period  ; and  ita  case  is,  in  every  way,  so 
exceptional,  that  it  is  no  easy  task  to  determine 
its  true  position  as  a historical  landmark. 

Almost  all  the  earlier  Italian  plays  were 
relieved  by  Intermezzi.  Many  of  these  were 
simply  madrigals,  sung  by  a greater  or  less 
number  of  voices,  as  occasion  served.  Some- 
times they  were  given  in  the  form  of  a chorus, 
w’ith  instrumental  accompaniment.  The  most 
favourite  style,  perhaps,  was  that  of  a song,  or 
canzonetta,  sung,  by  a single  performer,  iu  the 
character  of  Orpheus.  In  no  case  was  tho 
subject  of  these  ]ierformances  connected,  in  any 
way,  with  that  of  the  pieces  between  the  acts  of 
which  they  were  interpolated.  Their  construc- 
tion was  extremely  simple,  and  their  importance 
relatively  small.  We  first  find  them  assuming 
grander  proportions,  at  Florence,  in  the  year 
1589,  on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  the 
Grand  Duke  Ferdinand,  with  Christine  do 
Lorraine.  To  grace  this  ceremony,  Giovanni 
Bardi,  Conte  di  Veraio,  produced  a new  comedy, 
entitled  L'Amico  jidu,  with  Intermezzi,  d grand 
spectacle,  pre pared  expressly  for  the  festival, 
and  presented  with  a degree  of  splendour 
hitherto  unknown.  For  the  first  of  these, 
called  ‘The  Harmony  of  the  Spheres,'  the 
poetry  was  written  by  Ottavio  Rinuccini,  and 
the  music  composed  by  Emilio  del  Cavoliere, 
and  Cristofano  Malvczzi.  Tho  second,  also 
written  by  Rinuccini,  and  called  * The  Judg- 
ment of  the  Hamadryads,’  was  set  to  music  by 
Luca  Marenzio.  For  the  third,  called  * The 
Triumph  of  Apollo,'  invented  by  Bardi,  and 
written  by  Rinuccini,  the  music  was  composed, 
partly  by  Luca  Marenzio,  and  partly,  it  is  said, 
by  the  Conte  di  Vernio  himself.  The  fourth, 
entitled  1 The  Infernal  Regions,’  was  written  by 
Pietro  Strozzi,  and  accompanied  by  sombre 
music,  composed,  by  Giulio  Caccini,  for  violins, 
violc,  lutes,  lyres  of  all  forms,  double  harps, 
trombones,  and  ‘Organs  of  Wood.*1  The 
fifth — ‘The  Fable  of  Arion ' — was  written  by 
Rinuccini,  and  set  to  music  by  Cavaliero  and 
Malvczzi. 

This  grand  performance  naturally  gave  an 
extraordinary  impulse  to  the  progress  of  dra- 
matic music.  Within  less  than  ten  years,  it 
was  followed,  in  the  same  city,  by  the  produc- 
tion of  the  first  Opera  Seria,  at  the  Palazzo 
Corsi.  Meanwhile,  the  Intermezzo  steadily 
continued  to  advance  in  interest  and  importance. 
Guarini  (1537-1612)  wrote  Intermezzi  to  his 
own  Pastor  Fido , in  the  form  of  simple  madri- 
gals. In  1623,  L' Amoroso,  Innocenza  was  pro- 
duced at  Bologna,  accompanied  by  Intermezzi 
della  Coronazione  di  Apollo , per  Dafnc  con  vert  ita 
in  Lauro,  set  to  music  by  Ottavio  Vernizzi. 
This  work  introduces  us  to  a new'  and  extremely 
important  epoch  in  the  history  of  this  branch 
of  dramatic  art.  By  degrees,  the  Intermezzi 

1 Oryani  dl  leyno. 


were  made  to  embody  a little  continuous  drama 
of  their  own.  Their  story — always  quite  un- 
connected with  that  of  the  princi|»al  piece — was 
more  carefully  elaborated  than  heretofore. 
Gradually  increasing  in  coherence  and  interest, 
their  disjointed  members  rapidly  united  them- 
selves into  a consistent  and  connected  whole. 
And  thus,  iu  process  of  time,  two  distinct 
dramas  were  presented  to  the  audience,  in 
alternate  acts ; the  character  of  the  Intermezzi 
being  always  a little  lighter  than  that  of  the 
piece  between  the  divisions  of  which  they  were 
played,  and  on  that  very  account,  perhaps, 
better  fitted  to  win  their  way  to  public  favour. 
The  merry  writ  inseparable  from  the  Neapolitan 
school  undoubtedly  did  much  for  them  ; and, 
before  long,  they  began  to  enter  into  formidable 
rivalry  with  the  more  serious  pieces  they  were 
at  first  only  intended  to  relieve.  Their  popu- 
larity spread  bo  widely,  that,  in  1723,  a collec- 
tion of  them  was  printed,  in  two  volumes,  at 
Amsterdam  ; and  so  lasting  was  it,  that,  for 
many  years  a light  Italian  Operetta  was  fre- 
quently called  an  Intermezzo  in  Musiea. 

The  next  great  change  in  the  form  of  the 
Intermezzo,  though  really  no  more  than  the 
natural  consequence  of  those  we  have  already 
described,  w’os  sufficiently  important,  not  only 
to  mark  tho  culminating  point  in  its  career, 
but  to  translate  it,  at  once,  to  a sphere  of  art 
little  contemplated  by  those  who  first  called  it 
into  existence.  Already  complete  iu  itself,  all 
it  now  needed  was  independence  : an  existence 
of  its  own,  ajiart  from  that  of  the  graver  piece 
to  which  it  owed  its  original  raison  aUre.  Such 
an  existence  was  obtained  for  it,  by  the  simple 
process  of  leaving  the  graver  piece — whether 
tragedy,  comedy,  or  serious  oj **ra — to  dejK'iid 
upon  its  own  resources,  while  the  Intennezzo,  with 
its  once  disconnected  links  united  in  unbroken 
sequence,  was  performed  as  a separate  work,  in 
one  act.  This  revolution  was  effected  chiefly 
by  the  genius  of  a young  composer,  whose  un- 
timely death,  considered  in  relation  to  its  influ- 
ence upon  the  lyric  drama,  can  never  be  suffici- 
ently deplored.  From  beginning  to  end,  the 
narrative  of  Pergolesi’s  art-life  is  identified  with 
the  ultimate  fate  of  the  Intermezzo.  His  first 
important  composition — a sacred  drama,  called 
‘ San  Guglielmo  d’  Aquitania,’ — was  diversified 
by  Intermezzi,  of  a playful  character,  introduced 
between  its  principal  divisions.  His  greatest 
triumph — ‘ La  Serva  Padrona,’ — was,  itself,  an 
Intennezzo,  pur  et  simple.  This  delightful 
work — the  whole  interest  of  which  is  centred 
in  two  characters,  whose  voices  are  accompanied 
only  by  a stringed  hand — was  first  produced,  in 
Italy,  between  the  acts  of  another  piece,  in  the 
year  1733.  Its  success  was  unbounded.  It 
soon  found  its  way  to  every  capital  in  Eurojie  ; 
and,  everywhere  hut  in  France,  was  received 
with  Acclamation.  The  French,  however,  were 
slow  to  appreciate  it  at  its  true  value.  Its  first 
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performance  in  Paris,  Oct.  4,  1740,  was  little 
short  of  a failure:  but  when,  August  1,  1752, 
it  was  played  between  the  acta  of  Lulli's  ' Acis 
et  Galathee,’  it  originated  a feud  between  the 
* Lullistes  ’ and  the  ‘ BoulTonnistes,’  scarcely  less 
bitter  than  that  which  raged,  at  a later  period, 
between  the  rival  followers  of  Gluck  and  Piocinni* 
National  vanity  forbade  the  recognition  of  the 
Italian  stylo  : national  good  taste  forbade  its 
rejection.  Rousseau,  with  characteristic  im- 
petuosity, threw  himself  into  the  thick  of  the 
fray  ; fought  desperately  on  the  Italian  side  ; 
declared  French  Opera  impossible  ; and  stulti- 
fied his  own  arguments  by  the  immediate  pro- 
duction of  a French  lntermlde — the  well-known 
4 Devin  du  Village.’  Long  after  this,  the  con- 
troversy raged,  with  unabated  fury  ; but,  in 
spite  of  the  worst  its  enemies  could  do,  ‘La 
8erva  Padrona*  exercised  a salutary  and  lasting 
effect  upon  French  dramatic  musie — indeed, 
upon  dramatic  music  everywhere.  In  1750  it 
met  with  an  enthusiastic  reception  in  England. 
Its  success  was  as  lasting  as  it  was  brilliant ; 
and,  even  to  our  own  day,  it  has  kept  its  place 
upon  the  stage,  not  between  the  acts  of  a serious 
opera,  but  as  an  independent  piece  ; marking 
the  critical  period  at  which  the  history  of  the 
Intermezzo  merges,  permanently,  into  that  of 
the  Opera  Buffo,  its  legitimate  heir.  [See  OrERA 
Buff  a.] 

Tho  anomalous  character  of  this  sweeping 
change  became  at  once  apparent.  It  was  as 
necessary  as  ever,  that,  on  certain  occasions,  somo 
sort  of  entertainment  should  bo  given  between 
the  acts  of  serious  pieces.  The  Intermezzo  hav- 
ing so  far  outgrown  its  original  intention  os  to 
1)0  utterly  useless  for  this  purpose,  something 
else  must  needs  be  found  to  supply  its  place. 
The  dance  was  unanimously  accepted  as  a sub- 
stitute ; and  soon  became  exceedingly  popular. 
And  thus  arose  a new  secies  of  interlude,  which 
at  no  time,  perhaps,  attained  a greater  degree 
of  perfection,  than  under  the  ‘ Lumley  Manage- 
ment ’ at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  where,  night 
after  night,  a Ballet  Divertissement,  with  Cerito, 
or  Carlotta  Grisi,  for  its  principal  attraction,  was 
given  between  the  acts  of  a grand  opera. 

Instrumental  music  is  frequently  played,  in 
Germany,  after  the  manner  of  an  Intermezzo. 
Tho  noble  Entr'actes  composed  by  Beethoven, 
for  Schiller’s  * Egmont,’  by  Schubert  for  4 Rosa- 
munde,’  and  by  Mendelssohn,  for  Shakespeare’s 
4 Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,’  are  familiar  to 
every  one.  These,  of  course,  can  only  be  pre- 
sented in  association  with  the  great  works  they 
were  originally  designed  to  illustrate. 

II.  The  won!  is  also  used  for  a short  move- 
ment, serving  as  a connecting-link  between  the 
larger  divisions  of  a sonata,  symphony,  or  other 
great  work,  whether  instrumental,  or  vocal ; as 
iu  No.  4 of  Schumann’s  4 Faschingsschwank 
a ns  Wien’  (op.  26).  The  beautiful  Intermezzo 
which,  under  the  name  of  ‘ Introduzione,’  lends 


so  charming  a grace  to  Beethoven’s  ‘Wmldstein 
Sonata  ’ (ojn  53)  is  said  to  be  an  afterthought, 
inserted  in  place  of  the  well-known  4 Andante  in 
F ’ (op.  35),  which,  after  due  consideration,  tho 
great  composer  rejected,  as  too  long  for  tho 
position  ho  originally  intended  it  to  occupy. 
The  term  is,  however,  used  for  larger  move- 
ments : — as  by  Mendelssohn  for  the  third  move- 
ment in  his  F minor  PF.  Quartet  (op.  2),  or  for 
the  ‘grand  adagio'  which,  under  the  name  of 
4 Nachruf, ' lie  specially  composed  in  memory  of 
his  friend  Ritz,  and  inserted  in  his  Quintet 
(op.  18),  in  lieu  of  the  previous  Minuet  (Letter, 
Feb.  21,  1832)  ; or  for  the  Entr’acte  expressive 
of  Hermia's  search  for  Lysander  in  the  4 Mid- 
summer Night’s  Dream  ’ music.  The  second 
movement  of  Goetz’s  Symphony,  virtually  a 
Scherzo,  is  entitled  Intermezzo.  Schumann 
and  Brahms,  again,  have  both  used  the  word 
to  donoto  independent  pieces  of  small  dimen- 
sions, tho  former  in  his  Opus  4 — six  pieces 
usually  consisting  of  a main  theme  and  an 
Alternative  ; and  the  latter  in  hisopp.  7»3,  117, 
118,  and  119,  for  PE.  w.  s.  R, 

INTERNATIONAL  MUSICAL  SOCIETY 
(Internationale  Musikgesellschaft).  This  Society, 
inaugurated  in  1899  by  Professor  Oskar  Fleischer 
with  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Max  SeilTert  and 
others,  has  for  its  object  a federation  of  tho 
musicians  and  musical  connoisseurs  of  all 
countries,  for  purposes  of  mutual  information  on 
matters  of  research  or  on  more  current  matters. 
Its  method  is  first  of  all  to  promote  group-action 
iti  tho  shape  of  local  bodies  (Ortsgrnppen), 
meeting  for  lecture,  debate,  or  social  anil  musical 
intercourse ; secondly  to  combine  these  and 
other  units  for  administrative  purposes  in  larger 
sections  (Sektionen)  corresponding  to  nationali- 
ties ; and  thirdly  to  federate  the  whole  by 
means  of  publications  issued  in  four  alternative 
languages,  or  occasionally  by  General  Congresses. 
Of  Local  Groups  (Ortsgruppen)  there  are  already 
organised  about  forty,  each  with  its  own 
machinery.  Two  large  Societies  already  exist- 
ing, the  Musical  Association  of  Great  Britain, 
and  tho  Vereeniging  voor  Xoord- Nederland s 
Muziekgeschiedenis  of  Holland,  have  consented 
to  act  under  certain  conditions  as  Ortsgrupjwn 
of  the  Society,  and  are  therefore  ‘allied  societies’ 
(Kartell- Vereine).  By  the  side  of  these  Local 
Groups  there  are  very  numerous  separate 
members  (cinfaclie  Mitglieder),  who  have  not 
entered  any  of  the  groniw.  Of  National  Sections 
(Sektionen),  for  administrative  purposes,  there 
are  at  present  nineteen  organised : — Austria, 
Baden,  Bavaria,  Belgium,  Denmark,  Finland, 
France,  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Holland, 
India,  Italy,  North  Germany,  Russia,  Saxony, 
Spain,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Thuringia,  United 
States  of  America.  The  Sectional  administration 
iu  the  case  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is  by 
means  of  a body  called  the  4 English  Committee.' 
The  whole  Society  is  controlled  by  a Governing 
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Body  (Prasidium),  consisting  of  the  aggregate 
of  the  heads  of  the  different  National  Sections. 
The  four  alternative  languages  of  the  publica- 
tions are  Cterman,  English,  French,  and  Italian. 
The  publications  consist  of  (a)  a Monthly 
Journal,  (6)  a Quarterly  Magazine,  (c)  Book- 
publications.  Tho  Monthly  Journal  (ZcitschrifC) 
has  varied  in  size  from  32  to  72  pages  ; it 
nsually  contains  official  announcements  of  the 
Society,  three  or  four  leading  articles,  reports 
of  current  events,  records  of  performances  of 
ancient  music,  records  of  lectures,  occasional 
notes,  book  - reviews,  music  •reviews,  lists  of 
news{)a|>er  articles  on  music  in  all  countries, 
notes  and  queries  among  members,  etc.  The 
Quarterly  Magazine  ( Sammelbande ) averages  170 
pages  per  quarter,  and  contains  large  articles  of 
scientific  value.  A quarter  of  the  reading  matter 
in  Journal  and  Magazine  is  in  Euglish.  A 
yearly  Index  of  Journal  and  Magazine  combined 
averages  70  pages.  Tho  Book-publications  (Bei- 
hefte)  consist  of  articles  too  large  for  the 
Magazine  ; there  have  been  hitherto  fourteen. 
The  publishers  are  Messrs.  Breitkopf  A Hartel 
of  Leipzig.  The  publications  are  controlled  by 
an  Editing  Committee  (Redaktions-Kommission) 
appointed  by  tho  Governing  Body.  The  Editing 
Committee  in  turn  appoint  one  or  more  editors 
(Redakteure).  ThereareCorres|>onding  Members 
(Korrespondirende  Mitglieder)  ap]  win  ted  by  the 
Governing  Body.  At  tho  General  Congress  of 
1904,  held  in  Leipzig,  the  organisation  was 
slightly  altered  in  the  direction  of  strengthening 
the  control  of  the  Governing  Body.  The  present 
Chairman  of  the  Governing  Body  is  Professor 
Hermann  Kretzschmar.  Tho  Society  contains 
possibilities  which  will  perhaps  be  further 
developed.  c.  m. 

INTERRUPTED  CADENCE.  See  Cadence, 
iii.,  voL  i.  pp.  439-441. 

INTERVAL  The  possible  gradations  of  tho 
pitch  of  musical  sounds  are  infinite,  but  for  the 
purposes  of  the  art  certain  relative  distances  of 
height  and  lowness  have  to  be  definitely  deter- 
mined and  maintained.  The  sounds  so  chosen 
aro  tho  notes  of  the  system,  and  the  distances 
between  them  are  the  Intervals.  With  different 
objects  in  view,  different  intervals  between  tho 
sounds  have  been  determined  on,  and  various 
national  scales  present  great  diversities  in  this 
respect — for  instance  the  ancient  Gaelic  and 
Chinese  scales  were  constructed  so  as  to  avoid 
any  intervals  as  small  as  a semitone  ; while  some 
nations  have  made  use  of  quarter-tones,  as  we 
have  good  authority  for  believing  the  Muezzins 
do  in  calling  the  faithful  to  prayer,  and  tho 
Dervishes  in  reciting  their  litanies.  Tho  inter- 
vals of  the  ancient  Greek  scales  wero  calculated 
for  the  development  of  the  resources  of  melody 
without  harmony  ; the  intervals  of  modem  scales 
on  the  other  hand  are  calculated  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  resources  of  harmony,  to  which 
melody  is  so  far  subordinate  that  many  char- 


acteristic intervals  of  modem  melody,  and  not 
unfrequently  whole  passages  of  melody  (such  as 
the  whole  first  melodic  phrase  of  Weber's  Sonata 
in  Aj>),  are  based  upon  tho  use  of  consecutive 
notes  of  a single  chord  ; and  they  are  often 
hardly  imaginable  on  any  other  basts,  or  in  a 
scale  which  has  not  been  expressly  modified  for 
the  purposes  of  harmony.  Of  the  qualities  of 
the  different  intervals  which  the  various  notes 
form  with  one  another,  different  opinions  have 
been  entertained  at  different  times  ; the  more 
inqwrtant  classifications  which  have  been  pro- 
posed by  theorists  in  mediaeval  and  modern 
times  are  given  in  the  article  Harmony. 

The  modem  scale-system  is,  as  Helmholtz  has 
remarked,  a product  of  artistic  invention,  and 
the  determination  of  the  intervals  which  separate 
the  various  notes  took  many  centuries  to  arrive 
at.  By  the  time  of  Bach  it  was  clearly  settled 
though  not  in  general  use  ; Bach  himself  gave 
his  most  emphatic  protest  in  favour  of  the  equal 
temi>eranient  upon  which  it  is  based  in  his 
IVohltcmperirtes  Clavier,  and  his  judgment  has 
had  great  influence  ou  tho  development  of 
modern  music.  According  to  this  system, 
which  is  specially  calculated  for  unlimited 
interchange  of  keys,  the  semitones  are  nominally 
of  equal  dimensions,  and  each  octave  contains 
twelve  of  them.  As  a consequence  the  larger 
intervals  contained  in  the  tempered  octave  are 
all  to  a certain  extent  out  of  tune.  The  fifth 
is  a little  less  than  the  true  fifth,  and  the  fourth 
a little  larger  than  the  true  fourth.  The  major 
thirds  and  sixths  aro  considerably  more  than 
tho  true  major  thirds  and  sixths,  and  the  minor 
thirds  and  sixths  a good  deal  less  than  the  true 
minor  thirds  and  sixths.  Tho  minor  seventh 
is  a little  larger  than  the  minor  seventh  of  tho 
true  scale,  which  is  represented  by  the  ratio 
9:16,  and  is  a mild  dissonance  ; and  this  again 
is  larger  than  the  harmonic  sub-minor  seventh 
which  is  represented  by  the  ratio  4:7;  and 
this  is  so  slight  a dissonance  that  Helmholtz 
says  it  is  often  more  harmonious  than  the  minor 
sixth. 

The  nomenclature  of  intervals  is  unfortunately 
in  a somewhat  confused  state.  The  commonest 
system  is  to  describe  intervals  which  have  two 
forms  both  alike  consonant  or  dissonant  as 
* major  * and  ‘ minor  * in  those  two  forms.  Thus 
major  and  minor  thirds  and  sixths  arc  consonant, 
and  major  and  minor  sevenths  and  ninths  aro 
dissonant ; and  where  they  are  capable  of  further 
reduction  they  aro  called  ‘diminished,*  as  dim- 
inished thirds  and  sevenths  ; and  when  of  furt  her 
enlargement  as  ‘augmented,*  as  augmented 
sixths.  With  intervals  which  have  only  one 
normal  form  the  terms  ‘major*  and  ‘minor* 
are  not  used  ; thus  fifths  and  fourths  lose  their 
consonant  character  on  being  either  enlarged  or 
reduced  by  a semitone,  and  in  these  forms  they 
are  called  respectively  1 augmented  ’ and  ‘dim- 
inished ’ fifths  and  fourths.  The  interval  of  the 
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augmented  sixth  is  indifferently  called  1 super- 
fluous ’ or  ‘ extreme  sharp  ’ sixth  ; and  the  same 
terms  are  applied  to  the  fifth  ; the  term  * false  * 
is  also  used  for  diminished  in  relation  to  the 
fifth  and  for  augmented  in  relation  to  the  fourth. 

The  term  ' Iinj>erfect  * is  used  in  two  senses 
in  relation  to  Intervals.  In  the  classification 
of  Consonances  it  was  common  to  divide  them 
into  perfect  and  imperfect,  or  perfect,  middle, 
and  imperfect ; but  as  the  classification  varied 
at  different  times  reference  must  be  made  for 
details  to  the  article  Harmony.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  an  interval  is  commonly  known  in 
its  normal  condition  as  perfect,  such  as  a fourth 
or  a fifth,  it  is  natural  jkt  contra  to  speak  of 
the  interval  which  goes  by  the  same  name,  but 
is  less  by  a semitone,  as  * imperfect;* 

For  further  details  on  the  subject  see  Just 
Intonation,  Scale,  and  Temperament. 

c.  H.  h.  p. 

INTONATION.  I.  The  initial  phrase  of  a 
plain-song  melody.  For  the  intonations  of  the 
psalm  tones  see  the  article  Psalmody,  and  for 
other  intonations  in  simple  inflected  monotone 
see  the  article  Inflexion.  Rut  the  term  is 
applied  more  widely  to  the  opening  phrases  of 
other  plain-song  melodies  besides  those  that 
grow  out  of  inflected  monotone  ; this  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  such  melodies  as  antiphons,  hymns, 
etc.  were  ‘precented,’  that  is,  the  opening  phrase 
was  started  alone  by  the  Precentor  or  other 
skilled  musician,  or  by  some  one  else  under  his 
direction.  This  secured  a right  opening  and  a 
suitable  pitch.  Other  pieces  were  precented  by 
the  celebrant,  and  the  intonations  of  the  Creed, 
and  the  various  settings  of  Gloria  in  excels is 
were  inserted  in  the  Missal  for  his  guidance. 

It  is  always  interesting  to  observe  the  use 
made,  by  modem  composers,  of  ancient  materials: 
and  we  shall  find  that  some  of  the  Intonations 
given,  in  our  examples,  have  been  turned  by 
the  greatest  masters  of  the  modem  school,  to 
very  profitable  uses.  For  instance,  Handel,  in 
‘The  Lord  gave  the  word,’  from  the  ‘Messiah,’ 
uses  the  Intonation  of  the  First  Tone,  trans- 
fused a fourth  higher,  with  wonderful  effect — 


Tl>e  Lor<l  gat  • the  wunl ; 


while  that  of  the  Eighth  (as  sung  to  the  Mag- 
nificat) has  been  employed,  in  a very  striking 
manner,  by  Mendelssohn,  in  the  * Lobgesang  ’ — 


We  have  selected  these  instances  from  innumer- 
able others,  not  only  because  the  chief  interest 
of  the  works  mentioned  is  centred  in  these  few 
simple  notes  ; but  because,  iu  both  cases,  the 
phrases  in  question  are  really  used  as  Intona- 
tions— i.e.  os  initial  phrases,  given  out  in  uni- 
son, to  be  continued  in  harmonious  chorus. 


Whether  the  composers  were  conscious  of  the 
source  of  the  ideas  they  treated  with  such 
masterly  j>ower,  is  a question  0|>en  to  argument ; 
but,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  John  Sebastian 
Bach,  when  writing  his  great  mass  in  B minor, 
chose  the  opening  subject  of  his  magnificent 
Credo , simply  because  it  was  the  Intonation 
assigned  to  the  Credo  in  the  plain-song  mass — 


That  the  effect  with  which  Bach  introduces 
this  grand  old  subject  was  not  lost  upon  Mendels- 
sohn, is  evident,  from  a passage  in  a letter 
written  from  Rome,  by  the  last-named  composer, 
to  his  friends  in  Germany  (April  4,  1831). 

II.  The  word  is  also  used  of  singing  or  playing 
in  tune.  Thus,  we  say  that  the  intonation  of 
such  and  such  a performer  is  either  true,  or  false, 
as  the  case  may  be.  For  a detailed  account  of 
the  conditions  upon  which  perfect  tune  depends, 
see  Just  Intonation,  Scale,  and  Tempera- 
ment. W.  8.  R. 

INTONING.  The  practice  of  singing  the 
oj>ening  phrase  of  a Psalm,  Canticle,  or  other 
piece  of  Ecclesiastical  Music,  not  in  full  chorus, 
but,  as  a solo,  or  semi-chorus,  assigned  cither 
to  a single  Priest,  or  to  one,  two,  or  four 
leading  Choristers.  [In  the  present  day  the 
more  accurate  term  Precenting  is  generally 
used.]  w.  a.  r. 

INTRADA,  or  ENTRATA.  A term  used  for 
an  opening  movement,  as  by  Beethoven  for  the 
introductory  piece  of  the  ‘ Battle-Symphony  'of 
his  Battle  of  Vittorio,  or  for  the  first  movement 
of  the  Serenade,  op.  25.  4 Intrade  * is  used  by 

Mozart  for  the  overture  of  his  ‘ Bastion’  (K.  50); 
and  ‘ Intrada  o Concerto  ’ by  Bach  for  an  inde- 
pendent movement  (Cat.  No.  117).  [See 
EstrAe  (ii.),  vol.  i.  p.  784.]  o. 

INTRODUCTION.  The  main  purpose  of  an 
Introduction  in  music  is  either  to  summon  the 
attention  of  the  audience,  or  to  lead  their  minds 
into  the  earnest  and  sober  mood  which  is  fittest 
for  the  appreciation  of  great  things.  The  man- 
ner in  which  these  purposes  are  accomplished 
varies  greatly  with  the  matter  which  is  to  follow. 
It  that  be  light  and  gay  any  noise  will  answer 
the  purpose,  surh  as  brilliant  passages  or  loud 
chords  ; but  if  it  be  serious  it  is  manifest  that 
the  Introduction  should  either  have  proportion- 
ate inherent  interest  orsuch  dignity  of  simplicity 
as  cannot  be  mistaken  for  triviality.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  the  manner  in  which  this 
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has  been  carried  out  by  great  masters,  and  the 
more  important  relations  which  seem  to  subsist 
between  a movement  and  its  Introduction  in 
their  works. 

In  tlie  first  place  there  are  many  examples  of 
simple  signals  to  attention  ; such  as  the  single 
independent  chord  which  opens  Haydn’s  Quartet 
in  Efc>  (Trautwein,  No.  33)  ; the  simple  cadence 
which  introduces  his  Quartet  in  C,  op.  72 
(Trautwein,  No.  16),  and  the  group  of  chords 
with  cadence  which  precedes  the  Quartet  in 
op.  72  (Trautwein,  No.  12).  These  have  no 
other  relation  to  the  movement  than  that  of 
giving  notice  that  it  is  about  to  commence,  and 
are  appropriate  enough  to  the  clear  and  simple 
form  of  the  Haydn  Quartet.  Similar  examples  are 
to  be  remarked  in  very  different  kinds  of  music  ; 
as  for  instance  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Eroica  Symphony,  where  the  quiet  soberness  of 
the  beginning  of  tho  movement  seems  to  call 
for  some  signal  to  attention,  while  its  supreme 
interest  from  the  very  first  seems  to  indicato 
that  introductory  elaboration  would  be  out  of 
place.  In  Chopin’s  Nocturne  in  B major,  op. 
62,  No.  1,  again,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  the 
reason  for  the  adoption  of  the  two  simple  forte 
chords  with  which  it  is  introduced ; since  the 
commencement  of  the  Nocturne  proper  is  so 
quiet  and  delicate  that  without  some  such  signal 
theopening  notesmightbclostupontheaudience ; 
whilst  a more  developed  Introduction  would 
clearly  be  disproportionate  to  the  dimensions  of 
the  piece. 

In  great  orchestral  works,  such  as  symphonies, 
Haydn  usually  commences  with  a set  and  formal 
Introduction  in  a slow*  tempo,  which  marks  the 
importance  of  the  work,  and  by  remaining  so 
close  to  the  principal  key  of  the  movement  as 
hardly  ever  to  pass  the  limits  of  the  tonic  and 
dominant  keys,  assists  the  audience  to  realise 
the  tonality.  Mozart  did  not  follow  thecxample 
of  Haydn  in  this  respect,  as  many  of  his  sym- 
phonies are  without  Introductions, — especially 
the  well-known  ones  in  C (Jupiter)  and  G 
minor.  In  quintets,  quartets,  sonatas,  and  such 
forms  of  chamber-music  he  is  also  sparing  of 
Introductions,  but  there  is  an  example  of  some 
extent  in  the  quintet  for  pianoforte  and  wind 
in  E?  ( Kochel,  452),  in  which  the  harmonic 
successions  are  simple,  and  there  is  a more 
celebrated  one  to  the  string  quartet  in  C,  in 
which  tho  harmonic  bases  vary  more  freely  than 
in  other  examples  of  that  period  which  can  be 
adduced. 

Beethoven  began  from  the  first  to  follow  up 
this  }>oint,  and  it  is  said  that  some  pedants  never 
forgave  him  for  opening  the  Introduction  to  his 
Symphony  in  0 (No.  1 )with  chords  which  appear 
not  to  belong  to  that  key.  Tho  Symphony  in  D 
again  (No.  2)  has  a very  important  Introduction, 
in  which  there  is  free  modulation,  such  as  to  B|> 
and  F,  and  many  passages  and  figures  of  great 
beauty  and  interest.  In  the  Symphony  in  Bfr 


the  introductory  Adagio  is  in  the  highest  degree 
beautiful  and  impressive,  and  contains  modula- 
tion  even  to  the  degree  of  an  enharmonic  change. 
In  the  Symphony  in  A the  idea  of  the  independ- 
ent Introduction  culminates.  It  has  a decidedly 
appreciable  form  and  two  definite  subjects.  It 
opens  with  great  dignity  and  decision  in  A major, 
and  j»asses  thence  to  C,  the  key  of  the  minor  third 
above,  in  which  a clear  and  beautiful  second  sub- 
ject is  given  ; after  this  the  figures  of  the  owning 
are  resumed  and  a short  transition  is  made  hack 
to  the  original  key,  {Missing  on  from  thence  to  F 
major,  the  key  of  the  third  below,  in  which  the 
second  subject  again  ap^iears.  From  this  key 
the  transition  to  E,  the  Dominant  of  the  origiual 
key,  is  at  tho  same  time  easy  and  natural,  and 
sufficiently  interesting  ; and  considerable  stress 
being  laid  upon  this  note  both  by  its  continuance 
in  the  harmonies  and  its  reiteration  individually, 
it  thoroughly  prepares  the  definite  commence- 
ment of  the  Vivace. 

In  the  above  instances  the  Introduction  is 
practically  an  independent  movement,  both  as 
regards  the  substance  and  the  clear  division 
which  is  made  between  it  and  the  succeeding 
movement  by  a full  or  half  close.  In  many  of 
his  later  works  Beethoven  made  an  important 
change  in  rcs]»ect  of  the  connection  between  the 
Introduction  and  the  movement  introduced ; by 
abolishing  the  marked  break  of  continuity,  by 
the  use  of  figures  which  are  closely  related  in 
both,  and  by  carrying  the  subject  matter  of 
tho  Introduction  into  the  movement  which 
follows. 

One  of  the  clearest  and  most  interesting  ex- 
amples of  his  later  treatment  of  the  Introduction 
is  in  the  first  movement  of  the  Sonata  in  Eb, 
op.  81  a,  in  which  the  introductory  adagio  opens 
with  tho  text  of  the  movement,  which  is  con- 
stantly reiterated  in  the  ‘ working  out  * of  the 
Allegro,  and  yet  more  constantlyand  persistently 
and  with  many  transformations  in  the  long  and 
beautiful  coda.  Rubinstein  has  adopted  the 
same  device  in  his  Dramatic  Symphony  in  1) 
minor : in  which  also  tho  first  subject  of  the 
first  movement  proj)cr  is  a transformed  version 
of  the  opening  subject  of  the  Introduction. 

In  several  of  his  later  Quartets  Beethoven 
makes  the  most  important  material  of  the  Intro- 
duction appear  in  the  movement  which  follows 
it,  in  different  ways — as  in  the  Quartet  in  Eb, 
op.  127,  and  that  in  Bb>  op.  130,  and  A minor, 
op.  132,  in  the  last  two  of  which  the  subjects  of 
the  Introduction  and  the  first  movement  are 
very  closely  intermixed.  In  the  Eb  Concerto 
also  the  Introduction  reappears  with  certain 
variations  of  detail  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
movement  previous  to  the  ‘ recapitulation ' of 
the  subject.  In  its  intimate  connection  with 
the  movement  which  follows  it,  the  Introduction 
to  the  first  movement  of  the  Ninth  Symphony  is 
most  remarkable.  It  commences  mysteriously 
with  the  open  fifth  of  the  Dominant,  into  which 
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the  first  rhythms  of  the  first  subject  begin  to 
drop,  at  first  sparsely,  like  hints  of  what  is  to 
come,  then  closer  and  closer,  and  louder  and 
louder,  till  the  complete  subject  bursts  in  in  full 
grandeur  with  the  tonic  chord.  In  this  case 
the  introductory  form  reappears  in  the  course  of 
the  movement,  and  also  briefly  in  the  discussion 
of  the  previous  themes  which  immediately 
precedes  the  commencement  of  the  vocal  portion 
of  the  work. 

After  Beethoven  no  composer  has  grasped  the 
idea  of  intimately  connecting  the  Introduction 
with  the  work  which  it  introduces  more  success- 
fully than  Schumann,  and  many  of  the  examples 
in  his  works  are  highly  interesting  and  beautiful. 
In  the  Symphony  in  C,  for  instance,  a striking 
figure  of  the  opening  reappears  in  the  first 
movement,  in  the  scherzo,  and  in  the  last 
movement.  In  the  Symphony  in  D minor,  in 
which  all  the  movements  aro  closely  connected, 
the  Introductory  phrases  are  imported  into  the 
Romanze,  whore  they  occupy  no  unimportant 
position.  In  his  Sonata  in  D minor,  for  violin 
and  pianoforte,  op.  121,  the  Introduction 
pro|>oses  in  broad  and  clear  outlines  the  first 
subject  of  the  succeeding  allegro,  in  which  it  is 
stated  with  greater  elaboration.  The  Overture 
to  4 Manfred  * affords  another  very  interesting 
specimen  of  Schumann’s  treatment  of  the  Intro- 
duction. It  opens  with  three  abrupt  chords 
in  quick  tempo,  after  which  a slow  tempo  is 
assumed,  and  out  of  a sad  and  mysterious  com- 
mencement the  chief  subject  of  the  Overture 
proper  is  made  by  degrees  to  emerge.  An  earlier 
analogue  to  this  is  the  Introduction  to  Beet- 
hoveu's  ‘Egniont’  Overture,  in  which  one  of  the 
chief  figures  of  the  first  subject  of  the  overture 
seems  to  grow  out  of  the  latter  part  of  the  in- 
troduction. 

Of  all  forms  of  musical  composition  none  are 
more  frequently  preceded  by  an  Introduction 
than  overtures  ; the  two  above  mentioned,  and 
such  superb  examples  as  those  in  the  Overtures 
to  4 Leonora  ’ Nos.  2 and  3,  and  to  ‘ Coriolan, * 
and  such  well-known  ones  as  those  to  Weber’s 
4 Der  Freischutz’  and  ‘Oberon,’  Schumann’s 
‘ Genovova,’  and  Mendelssohn’s  ‘ Ruy  Bias,'  will 
servo  to  illustrate  this  fact 

Introductions  are  not  un  frequently  found  in 
the  place  of  overtures  before  choral  works,  as  in 
Handel's  ‘Joshua,'  Haydn’s  ‘Creation,’  Beet- 
hoven’s ‘ Mount  of  Olives,’  and  Rossini’s 
‘Stabat  Mater.’  In  this  sense  also  the  4 Vor- 
spiel,’  which  Wagner  so  often  adopts  in  place 
of  an  overture  before  his  operas  is  an  Introduc- 
tion ; as  in  * Lohengrin,’  and  ‘ Rheingold,’  and 
the  three  operas  of  the  trilogy.  In  these  the 
figures  are  generally  very  intimately  connected 
with  tho  music  of  the  opera,  and  in  all  but  the 
first  they  are  part  of  the  first  scene,  into  which 
they  pass  without  a break.  In  ‘ Tristan  und 
Isolde  ' Wagner  gives  the  name  4 Einleitung  ’ to 
tho  orchestral  prelude  both  of  the  first  and 


second  acts,  and  this  term  is  yet  more  literally 
translatable  as  * Introduction  ’ thau  Vorspiel. 
In  earlier  operas  the  term  Introduction  is  fre- 
quently applied  to  the  whole  first  sceno,  as  in 
4 Don  Giovanni,’  * Zaubcrflbte/  4 Figaro,’  ‘Frei- 
schutz,’ 4 II  Barbiere,’  4 Norma,’  and  so  on.  In 
4 Fidelio,’  Beethoven  gives  the  name  to  tho 
opening  of  the  second  act,  which  comprises  more 
of  an  orchestral  prelude,  like  Wagner's  4 Ein- 
leitung.’ 

In  relation  to  instrumental  music  again  Intro- 
ductions Are  occasionally  found  in  other  positions 
than  at  the  beginning  of  an  entire  work ; as  for 
instance  the  preparatory  adagio  before  tho  last 
movement  of  Beethoven’s  Septet  and  of  his 
Symphony  in  C,  tho  more  important  one  in  the 
same  position  in  Brahms’s  C minor  Symphony, 
tho  short  passage  before  the  slow  movement  of  the 
Ninth  Symphony,  the  two  notes  which  introduce 
the  slow  movement  of  the  Bj?  Sonata  (op.  106), 
and  the  Introduction  to  the  last  movement  of 
Brahms’s  Quintet  in  F minor.  c.  n.  H.  P. 

INTROIT  (Lat.  Introilus , Antiphona  ad 
fntroUum,  Ingrcssa ).  An  antiphon  and  psalm, 
sung,  by  the  choir,  at  the  beginning  of  mass. 

The  words  of  the  antiphon,  or  introit  proper, 
come  almost  universally  from  Holy  Scripture. 
The  psalm  has  been  curtailed  until  one  verse 
only  is  sung,  followed  by  the  Gloria  Patri. 
The  antiphon  is  repeated  in  full  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Gloria,  and,  according  to  English 
custom,  before  it  also.  Proper  introits  are 
appointed  for  every  day  in  tho  ecclesiastical 
year  ; and  from  the  first  words  of  these  many 
Sundays  derive  the  names  by  which  they  are 
familiarly  known  — as  4 Laetare  Sunday,'  the 
fourth  Sunday  in  Lent;  ‘Quasimodo  Sunday,’ 
tho  first  Sunday  after  Easter  (Dominica  in  Albis 
— tho 4 Low  Sunday  ’ of  the  old  English  Calendar). 
The  music  to  which  the  introit  is  sung  forms 
part  of  tho  Gregorian  chant  (see  Gregorian* 
Music)  and  is  to  be  found  in  the  gradual.  The 
psalms  are  sung  to  special  forms  of  the  Gregorian 
tones,  more  elaborate  than  those  used  for  the 
Gospel  canticles.  The  introit  for  the  first  inass 
on  Christmas  day,  which  we  would  have  tran- 
scribed, had  space  permitted,  is  a remarkably 
fine  specimen  of  tho  style. 

The  First  Prayer  Book  of  King  Edward  VI. 
(1549)  appointed  for  an  introit  an  entire  psalm, 
followed  by  the  Gloria  Patri,  but  sung  without 
an  antiphon.  At  first  sight,  the  rubric  ‘Then 
shall  he  say  a Psalm  appointed  for  the  Introit/ 
would  lead  to  the  supposition  that  the  ]<salm 
in  question  was  not  intended  to  be  sung  by  the 
choir  : this  idea,  however,  is  disproved  by  the 
fact  that  the  music  for  it  is  supplied  in  Merbecke’s 
4 Bookc  of  Common  Praicr  Noted/  printed  in 
1 550,  and  adapted,  throughout,  to  King  Edward’s 
First  Book.  This  provision  of  an  introit  ceased 
in  the  second  Prayer  Book  (1552),  and  has  not 
been  renewed.  But  of  recent  years  the  use  of 
an  introit  has  been  restored  in  many  Anglican 
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churches,  and  many  of  tho  plain -song  introits 
have  been  adapted  to  English  words,  w.  H.  v. 

N,B. — Handel  uses  the  won!  as  a synonym 
for  Intrada  or  Introduction.  Tho  autograph  of 
* Israel  in  Egypt  * is  headed  ‘ Moees‘  Soug. 
Exodus,  Chap.  15.  Introitus.’  w.  a.  jl. 

INVENTION.  A term  used  by  J.  S.  Bach, 
and  probably  by  him  only,  for  fifteen  small 
pianoforte  pieces — each  in  two  {tarts,  and  each 
developing  a single  idea.  The  conqianion 
pieces  in  three  {tarts  are,  for  somo  not  very 
obvious  reason,  called  * Symphonien.’  o. 

INVERSION  (Germ.  Umkehmngy,  The  word 
Inversion  bears,  in  musical  terminology,  five 
different  significations. 

I.  Intervals  are  said  to  be  inverted,  when 
their  lowest  notes  are  raised  an  octave  higher, 
and  thus  placed  above  the  highest  ones,  or  rice 
versa,  thus — 


Inversion.  Inversion.  Inversion. 


In  order  to  ascertain  the  Inversion  of  a given 
interval,  add  to  it  as  many  units  as  arc  necessary 
to  make  up  the  number  nine.  The  sum  of  these 
units  will  represent  the  inverted  interval.  Thus, 
sinco  six  and  three  make  nine,  the  inversion  of 
a Sixth  will  be  a Third  ; as  eight  and  one  make 
nine  the  inversion  of  an  Octave  will  be  a 
Unison.  The  following  table  shows  the  Inver- 
sions of  all  intervals  lying  within  tho  compass 
of  the  Octave — 

12345678 

87654321 

The  process  of  Inversion  not  only  changes  the 
name  of  an  interval,  but,  in  certain  cases,  and 
to  a certain  extent,  influences  its  nature.  Major 
intervals,  for  instance,  become  minor,  by  Inver- 
sion ; and  minor  intervals,  major.  Augmented 
intervals  becoino  diminished,  and  diminished 
ones  augmented.  But  the  essential  character  of 
the  interval  survives  tho  operation  unchanged, 
and  asserts  itself,  with  equal  force,  in  the  Inver- 
sion. In  whatever  position  they  may  be  taken, 
consonant  intervals  remain  always  consonant1 ; 
dissonant  intervals,  dissonant ; and  perfect 
intervals,  perfect.  [Sec  Interval.] 

II.  A chord  is  said  to  be  inverted,  when 
any  note,  other  than  its  root,  is  taken  in  the 
lowest  {kart. 

Thus,  if  the  root  of  a common  chord  be  trans- 
posed from  tho  lowest  part  to  one  of  tho  upj>er 
{karts,  and  the  third  placed  in  tho  bass,  the 
change  will  produce  tho  chord  of  the  6-3.  If 
tho  fifth  bo  similarly  treated,  tho  result  of  the 
transference  will  be  the  chon!  of  the  6-4.  Hence, 
the  chord  of  tho  6-3  is  called  the  First  Inversion 
of  tho  common  chord  ; and  tho  chord  of  the 
6-4,  the  second. 

* Althoojrh  the  Perfect  Fotjrth  — the  Tnr»r*Wi  of  the  Perfect 
Fifth  — U cLmm*!,  bjr  c-outrapuotlatA,  *m«m*  Diecnrrle,  It  otjlf  forme 
an  apparent  esoeptfoo  tu  the  genwal  rulp  ; elncw  It  !■  o-lmlUol  to  he 
ft  a>oftonftj*ee,  when  It  appears  between  the  upper  parte  of  a chord. 


Common  Firat  Second 

Chord.  Inversion.  Inversion. 


If  the  same  process  be  applied  to  the  chord 
of  the  seventh  wo  shall,  by  successively  taking 
the  third,  fifth,  and  seventh,  in  tho  bass,  obtain 
its  three  Inversions,  the  6-5-3,  tho  6-4-8,  and 
the  6-4-2. 


Chord  of  the  First  Second  Third 

Seventh.  Inversion.  Inversion.  Inversion. 


Chords,  in  their  normal  form,  with  tho  root 
in  the  bass,  are  called  fundamental  harmonies  ; 
thoso  in  which  any  other  note  occupies  this 
position  are  called  derivative,  or  inverted  chords. 
[See  Harmony.] 

III.  A Pedal  Point  (Point  d'orguc) is  described 
as  Inverted,  when  the  sustained  note,  instead 
of  being  placed  in  tho  bass,  is  transferred  to  an 
upper  part,  as  in  Mozart's  Pianoforte  Fantasia 
in  C minor  (op.  11)  : — 


— or,  to  a middle  one,  as  in  the  following 
passage  from  Dth  vieni,  non  tardar  (Xozze  di 
Figaro),  where  the  Inverted  Pedal  is  sustained 
by  the  second  violins  : — 


In  these,  and  similar  cases,  the  characteristic 
note  (whether  sustained,  or  reiterated)  forms  no 
{>art  of  tho  Harmony,  which  remains  wholly 
unaffected,  either  by  its  presence  or  removal. 
[See  Harmony.] 

IV.  Counterpoint  in  said  to  bo  inverted, 
when  the  upper  part  is  placed  lieneath  the 
lower,  or  vice  versa  : thus  (From  Cherubini) — 


(a)  Double  Counterpoint  for  2 Voices. 


Wo  have,  here,  an  example  of  what  is  called 
Double  Counterpoint  in  the  Octave,  in  which 
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the  Inversion  is  produced  by  simply  transposing 
the  upper  part  an  octave  lower,  or  the  lower 
part  an  octave  higher.  But  the  Inversion 
may  take  place  in  any  other  interval  ; thus 
giving  riso  to  fourteen  different  species  of  Double 
Counterpoint — those,  namely  iuvertible  in  the 
Second,  Third,  Fourth,  Fifth,  Sixth,  Seventh, 
Eighth,  Ninth,  Tenth,  Eleventh,  Twelfth, 
Thirteenth,  Fourteenth,  and  Fifteenth,  cither 
above,  or  below.  In  order  to  ascertain  what 
intervals  are  to  be  avoided,  in  these  several 
methods  of  inversion,  contrapuntists  use  a table, 
constructed  of  two  rows  of  figures,  one  placed 
over  the  other,  the  upper  row  beginning  w ith  the 
uuit,  and  the  lower  one  (in  which  the  numl»er8 
are  reckoned  backwards),  with  the  figure  re- 
presenting the  particular  kind  of  Counterpoint 
contemplated.  Thus,  for  Inversion  in  the 
Ninth,  the  upper  row  will  begin  with  one,  and 
the  lower,  with  nine ; as  in  the  following 
example — 

123456789 

987654321 

By  this  table  we  learn  that,  when  the  relative 
position  of  two  parts  is  reversed,  the  Unison 
will  lw  represented  by  a Ninth  ; tho  Second, 
by  an  Eighth  ; the  Third,  by  a Seventh  ; and 
so  on  to  the  end : and  we  arc  thus  enabled  to 
see,  at  a glance,  how  every  particular  interval 
must  be  treated,  in  order  that  it  may  conform 
strictly  to  rule,  both  in  its  normal  and  its  in- 
verted condition.  In  this  particular  case,  the 
Fifth  being  the  only  consonance  which  is 
answered  by  a consonance,  is,  of  course,  the 
most  important  interval  in  the  series,  and  the 
only  one  with  which  it  is  possible  to  begin, 
or  eud : as  in  the  following  example  from 
Marpurg — 


(«)  Double  Counterpoint  in  tlie  Ninth. 


(b)  Inversion— the  upper  part  tnumpowHl  a Ninth 


Each  of  the  different  kinds  of  Inversion  we 
have  mentioned  is  beset  by  its  own  peculiar 
difficulty.  For  each,  a separate  table 1 must  be 
constructed  ; and,  after  carefully  studying  this, 
the  student  will  l»e  able  to  distinguish  for 

t One  tin)  the  Mint  Ubl*  will.  bo**w.  for  Intonimi  In  the 

Ninth.  « if]  the  Second ; tbe  Tenth.  and  the  Thin]  ; the  Eleventh, 
an*l  tho  Fourth,  etc.  etc. 


himself  between  the  intervals  upon  which  he 
must  depend  for  help,  and  those  most  likely  to 
lead  him  into  danger.  Without  the  table  he 
will  be  unable  to  move  a step : with  its  aid 
the  process  is  reduced  to  a certainty.  For  a 
fuller  account  of  contrapuntal  inversion  see 
Invertible  Counterpoint.  w.  h.  r. 

V.  In  Counterpoint  the  term  inversion  is 
also  used  to  signify  the  repetition  of  a phrase 
or  jkassage  with  reversed  intervals,  or,  as  it  is 
sometimes  called,  by  contrary  motion,1  e.g. — 


Subject,  or  theme. 


This  is  a device  very  frequently  adopted  in 
the  construction  of  fugues  in  order  to  secure 
variety.  In  J.  8.  Bach’s  fugues  are  many 
magnificent  instances  of  the  effective  use  of 
this  contrivance — as  in  the  ‘ Wohltemperirtes 
Clavier,’  Nos.  6 and  8 of  Part  1.  Mendelssohn 
also  uses  it  in  his  Pianoforte  fugues  in  E minor 
and  B minor,  op.  35,  Nos.  1 and  3.  Some- 
times the  answer  to  the  subject  of  a fugue  is 
introduced  by  inversion — as  in  Nos.  6 and  7 of 
Bach’s  Art  of  Fugue  — and  then  the  whole 
fugue  is  called  *a  fugue  by  inversion.'  Canons 
and  Imitations  are  often  constructed  in  this 
way.  As  examples  see  the  Gloria  Patri  in  the 
Dens  Misereatur  of  Purcell’s  Service  in  Bn, 
and  the  Chorus  ‘ To  our  great  God  ' in  ‘ Judas 
Maccabacus.’  [See  Canon,  Fugue,  Inscrip- 
tion, Invertible  Counterpoint.]  f.  a.  o.  o. 

INVERTED  CADENCE.  Sec  Cadence,  § v. 
vol.  i.  p.  441. 

INVERTIBLE  COUNTERPOINT.  Counter- 
point is  called  invertible  when  its  parts  may 
effectively  change  places,  the  higher  taking  the 
lower  place,  and  vice  verm. 

Invertible  counterjkoiiit  in  two  j>arta  is  called 
double  counterpoint : — 


From  Boyce’s  Anthem  ‘ Turn  Thee  unto  Me/ 


Let  dm  not  be  cuu-found  ........  *4. 


1 (Thin  device  of  invar* ion  ibould  be  carefully  distinguished  from 
the  kindred  device  (which  might  !*•  termed  rwritoin  ueed  in  *11 
cum*  of  rrirnyrurff  fwifufitn  ibre  Enn  r»  Kktho  end  Rorucioi. 
wherein  a melody  or  phnua  I*  not  Invert**!  interval  by  interval 
but  from  beginning  to  end.  tbr  U*t  note  • landing  Ant  and  the  flr*t 
LuL  The  rurt  distinction  may  be  aeeu  la  tire  following  abort 
example 


(Revrr»ion . used  in 
(Inver*loni  retrograde  Imitation) 


The  association  of  this  Uat  effective  device  with  Ubortou*  artifice.  la 
many  caaee  IneSbettve,  aewoia  rather  to  have  obscured  it*  practical 
value  tu  abort  phrase*,  a,  w.  d.) 
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Invereion. 


Kur  1 hare  put  twy  trust  to  Tbve. 


When  three-part  writing  is  so  constructed  as  to 
be  completely  invertible, — that  is,  when  each 
part  in  turn  will  make  an  effective  bass,  w hile 
the  other  two  standing  above  it  may  still  change 
places, — the  result  is  called  triple  counter* 
point : — 


From  Bach’s  * Wohlt.  Clav.,'  Xo.  22. 


Whereas  double  countcqioint  offers  only  two 
possibilities  — the  original  and  its  inversion, 
triple  has  six — the  original  and  five  different 
inversions ; 1 and  obviously  the  addition  ofa  fourth 
invertible  part — making  quadruple  counterpoint 
— will  give  exactly  four  times  the  six  versions 
of  triple,  viz.  twenty-four.  Similarly,  quintuple 
counterjjoint  has  a hundred  and  twenty  possi- 
bilities (five  times  that  of  quadruple)  ; sextuple 
has  seven  hundred  and  twenty  ; and  the  range 
may  be  carried  indefinitely  into  regions  which 
become  alarmingly  vast,  only  as  they  become 
unpractical. 

There  is  a second  important  manner  of  in- 
version. When  parts  in  counterpoint  change 
places  as  described  above,  they  undergo  what 
may  lie  called  harmonic  inversion.  But  a 
melody  can  be  subjected  also  to  an  inversion 
which  may  be  termed  melodic,  (See  Inversion, 
§ v.)  The  following  free  but  excellent  instance 
of  this  melodic  inversion  taken  from  Brahms’s 
German  Requiem  shows  the  effect  it  has  upon 
the  melody  itself: — 


How  love  . ly  la  Thy  dwelling  - pUoe 


It  will  be  seen  that  all  intervals  are  reversed, 


I If  the  three  rub} or l»  be  called  I.  2,  end  9 respectively,  the 
following  formula  tnaltee  clear  the  ail  poealble  arrangeoieuta  of 
112223 
jmrte  i 2 8 13  19 
8 3 3 13  1. 


so  that  every  rise  becomes  a fall,  and  vice  versa 
— a process  in  itself  so  artificial  that  it  is  natur- 
ally used  with  much  care  by  the  great  com- 
posers, and  in  moderation,  even  by  the  greatest 
master  of  it,  Bach  himself.  The  mere  melodic 
inversion  of  one  part,  as  in  the  Brahms  example, 
cannot,  however,  be  said  to  constitute  invertible 
counterpoint ; in  this  at  least  two  parts  are 
necessarily  involved.  It  is  true  that  instances 
may  be  fouud  of  the  melodic  inversion  of  one 
part,  while  the  other  part  or  parts  remain  un- 
altered. There  is  a striking  though  fragmentary 
example  in  the  counter-subject  of  one  of  Bach’s 
‘Forty-eight’  (No.  24  in  B minor),  of  which  the 
following  various  forms  have  a distinctly  ex- 
perimental effect : — 


No.  24  of  the  ‘ Forty-eight.' 


But  it  may  soon  be  seen  that  when  one  of  two 
parts  is  melodieally  inverted,  it  is  both  natural 
and  easy  to  invert  the  other  also.  And  further, 
it  is  an  important  and  not  an  immediately 
obvious  fact  that  two  parts  cannot  bo  effectively 
invertible  in  this  melodic  sense  without  being 
harmonically  invertible  also  ; and  the  double 
inversion,  like  a double  reflection,  restores  their 
relationship  to  each  other  in  a way  that  will 
be  made  clear  by  the  short  example  which 
follows. 

This  is  a fragment  of  counterpoint  and  three 
different  inversions : — 
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(a)  is  the  model ; (5)  an  ordinary  inversion  in 
the  harmonic  sense  only  ; (<*)  an  inversion  in 
the  melodic  sense  only,  or,  as  it  is  often  called, 
inversion  by  contrary  movement.  In  both  of 
these  it  will  be  observed  that  the  intervals  !k»- 
tween  the  two  parts  in  the  model  are  inverted 
— sixths  turning  into  thirds,  thirds  into  sixths, 
a second  into  a seventh,  and  so  forth.  But  in 
the  double  inversion  (both /uzrmonur  and  melodic) 
at  (d)t  all  the  intervals  are  restored,  being 
exactly  what  they  were  in  the  model.1  This 
being  so  it  is  only  natural  that  though  ordinary 
inversion  flourishes  separately,  the  rarer  and 
more  artificial  melodic  sort  is  closely  asso- 
ciated with  ordinary  inversion  ; and  iu  quite 
early  treatises,  to  lie  mentioned  later,  it  was 
taught  as  a second  and  difficult  variety  of  double 
counterpoint  inverted  in  both  senses.  Latterly 
it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  as  systematically 
taught  as  its  real  ini[>ortance  would  warrant. 

The  two  Manners  of  Inversion  contrasted, — The 
essential  difference  between  the  two  styles  of 
inversion  is  as  important  as  it  is  interesting. 
While  both  bear  the  stamp  of  ingenuity  rather 
than  spontaneity,  their  application  in  composi- 
tion  has  widely  different  effects.  One  is  pre- 
eminently useful  and  seldom  very  significant ; 
the  other  is  usually  highly  significant  and  has, 
in  some  cases,  quite  fantastic,  even  dangerous 
possibilities.  A glance  at  the  Boyce  example 
quoted  above  will  show  that  its  invertibility 
simply  makes  for  increased  utility  rather  than 
for  increased  significance.  The  feeling  of  the 
passage  is  in  no  way  changed  ; it  is  only  in  a 
subtle  way  amplified  ; and  a composer  who 
plans  an  effective  piece  of  invertible  counter- 

* Tl»i?  natural  rmjuut  fur  UlU  U »lnipl*i  enough ; fur  It  U inanlfMt 
that  If  the  hljker  «f  any  t»o  pnrt«  tnovg  l /wvirfi  It  will  have 
proHiwIy  the  aan»«  r(Tt>  t np>u  their  relative  puaitioua  m If  the 
ivteer  {ait  iituve  ifwNtrunf*. 


C’onroruely.  a movement  ilttmteonlt  of  the  tipper  of  two  p»rt« 
will  have  the  aame  efTe<  t lot  approximation)  a*  the  corrtepumling 
iu<iT«tmuiit  uf/wnnit  of  the  tower  part. 


Therefore,  If  two  parte  be  melmllcally  Inverted  fevery  downward 
•tep  Wing  turned  Into  an  upward  on*  and  r»n*  reri-j i it  I*  only 
nwteaty  U>  Invert  them  hurrmniically  u well,  to  rrvtorv  their 
relative  poeitiona  UiwmiJj  each  other. 


I point  is  only  like  a wise  builder  who  chooses 
I well- planned  sizes  and  jiattems  of  building 
material  with  a view  to  very  extensive  and 
' varied  use.  Indeed,  for  this  reason,  an  extended 
contrapuntal  movement  is  scarcely  to  be  con- 
ceived without  some  traces  of  double  counter- 
sink But  melodic  inversion,  on  the  other 
hand,  makes  rather  for  new  emotional  signifi- 
cance than  for  mere  utility.  Useful  it  may  lie, 
but  significant  iu  most  cases  it  must  be,  some- 
times it  is  startiugly  so.  It  is  easy  to  account 
for  this.  The  rise  and  fall  of  a melody  are 
strongly  associated  with  the  feeliug  that  under- 
lies it,  just  as  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  shaking 
voice  are  dependent  ujKin  the  feeling  of  the 
shaker,  so  that  often  a melody  which  is  practic- 
ally unaffected  by  ordinary  inversion  becomes 
vitally  transformed  by  melodic  inversion,  in  a 
way  that  ingenious  contrapuntists  may  some- 
times be  apt  to  overlook.  While  almost  any 
melody  will  liear  transplanting  from  a higher 
to  a lower  jiart,  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say 
that  some  of  the  greatest  melodics  ever  written 
would  sound  as  inappropriately  grotesque  wheu 
nielodically  inverted  as  a great  verse  of  poetry 
if  read  liue  by  line,  backwards.  The  famous 
second  subject  in  Beethoven’s  violin  concerto  is 
such  an  one,  of  which  the  technically  correct 
inversion  is  here  written  down  : — * 

Original. 


Inversion. 


It  must  sound  horrible  to  all  lovers  of  the  tune. 
The  exquisite  rise  and  fall  iu  the  1st  and  2nd 
and  the  5th  and  6th  bars  disappear,  while  the 
phrases  of  tranquillity  which  follow  them  iu 
the  original  becomo  abnormally  and  grotesquely 
active.  If  it  be  |>ossible  that  any  reader  needs 
further  proof  of  the  dangers  of  melodic  inversion, 
he  may  apply  this  process  to  the  first  phrase  of 
the  El  resurrexit  in  the  B minor  mass,  or  to  the 
second  subjectof  Brahms’s  G minor  piano  quartet, 
or,  indeed,  to  almost  any  of  Beethoven  s more 
deeply  felt  subjects — notably  second  subjects. 
From  this  it  will  be  seen  that,  as  a general 
principle,  while  harmonic  inversion  is  capable 
of  the  widest  application,  subjects  of  strong 
emotional  significance  cannot  be  nielodically 
inverted  without  real  danger.  But  while  this 
disqualifies  a great  class  of  melodies  for  such 
inversion,  there  still  remain  a vast  number  of 
other  kinds  which  may  be  subjected  to  this 
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inversion  with  the  happiest  results.  Tunes 
equable  and  complacent,  and,  most  of  all,  tunes 
of  which  rhythm  (always  preserved  in  inversion) 
forms  the  chief  feature  may  safely  be  so  treated. 
To  illustrate  this,  the  process  applied  with  such 
disastrous  results  above  may  l«*  tried  upon  less 
profound  subjects,  notably  those  to  be  found  in 
ikhtrsi  and  last  movements.  For  example, 
such  a tune  as  that  of  the  playful  Trio  in  the 
Choral  Symphony  may  bo  inverted  without 
great  disaster : — 


■possible  Inversion. 


Indeed,  the  humorous  bassoon  part  which 
already  makes  effective  double  counterpoint  with 
it  might  also  be  inverted  without  ill -effect, 
especially  if  Beethoven’s  plan  of  adding  a free 
third  part  be  resorted  to,  thus: — 


These  momentary  tamperings  with  well-known 
melodies  may  ]»crha|is  readily  bo  jiardoned  if 
they  sen  e to  make  clear  the  functions  of  this 
form  of  inversion.  In  such  cases  as  the  latter, 
where  it  has  no  revolutionary  effect  upon  the 
subject,  it  more  nearly  shares  the  qualities  of 
ordinary  usefulness  which  belong  to  the  custom- 
ary method  of  inversion  ; and  of  course  where* 
ever  it  is  used,  it  practically  doubles  the  possi- 
bilities of  ingenious  development.  And  it  is 
in  such  a manner  that  melodic  inversion  is  used 
for  the  most  i>art  by  Bach  in  his  fugues,  of 
which  one  of  the  most  famous  instances  may 
now  be  quoted  : — 


No.  20  of  the  * Forty  -eight. * 


The  third  bar  (with  its  leap  of  a seventh  aud  u 
third  in  the  same  direction)  seems  to  touch  the 
extreme  limit  of  what  may  be  done  in  melodic 
inversion  without  dangerous  distortion.  Two 
other  notable  instances  from  Bach  show  more 
clearly  than  words  the  exact  type  of  subject 
most  suited  for  melodic  inversion.  The  first  is 
the  famous  one  from  his  Art  of  Fugue , which 
is  probably  more  extensively  subjected  to  this 
kind  of  inversion  than  any  ever  penned  : — 


The  work  of  which  it  forms  the  text  is  a 
monument  of  skill.  The  subject  itself  has  under- 
lying emotion,  but  it  is  restrained  and  equable  ; 
it  also  has  a certain  amount  of  rhythm  which  is 
easily  recognisable  ; and  it  shows  a third  quali- 
fication not  yet  mentioned  but  highly  signifi- 
cant— its  harmonic  import  is  not  materially 
disturbed  by  inversion.  For  these  reasons, 
nothing  in  its  many  inversions  seems  to  distort 
or  even  to  disturb  the  spirit  of  the  subject. 
The  second  instance  to  lx*  quoted  is  of  a very 
different  kind,  and  inserted  here  to  show  that 
even  an  emotional  melody  of  a certain  type  can 
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be  inverted  without  disturbance  of  its  expressive 
qualities.  It  is  not  an  example  of  regular  in- 
version, but  one  in  which  Bach  has  taken  the 
two  limbs  of  a fugue  subject  (that  of  No.  16 
from  the  ‘ Forty -eight ')  and  used  them,  rather 
freely  inverted,  as  the  counter-subject : — 
Subject. 


Answer. , — 

Counter-subject.  ^ ^ ffc— 


Instances  need  not  be  further  multiplied  to 
prove  the  striking  and  consequently  dangerous 
nature  of  melodic  inversion,  or  to  show  its  best 
use.  Neither  need  further  quotations  lie  made 
to  prove  that  its  dangers  arc  not  shured  by 
ordinary  Uannouic  inversion.  The  contrast  of 
the  two,  however,  would  not  lie  just,  or  at  all 
complete,  if  wo  omitted  to  (mint  out,  that,  al- 
though the. prevailing  characteristic  of  ordinary 
inversion  is  its  extreme  usefulness,  there  are  rare 
instances  in  which  it  also  achieves  a certain 
delicate  expressive  significance  of  its  own.  One 
such  is  to  bo  found  in  a movement  in  Part  I.  of 
Bach’s  Christmas  Oratorio,  where  two  oboe  parts 
which  stand  thus  in  the  introduction  : — 


acquire  a new  thoughtfulness  in  their  inverted 
form  1 at  tho  close  of  the  movemeut : — 


Some  account  of  the  earlier  stages  of  the  art 
of  inversion,  as  ex(iouuded  by  two  notable  16th 
century  theorists,  and  exemplified  in  the  works 
of  the  greatest  composer  of  the  golden  age,  may 
bo  appropriately  attempted  here. 

Early  t ise  of  Invertible  Counterpoint. — The 
custom,  iu  the  early  days  of  Organnm  and 
Diaphonia , of  freely  doubling  the  vox  organalis 
an  octave  above  or  the  vox  principal  is  an  octave  | 
below  (see  Diaphonia),  forms  virtually  tho  I 
prototype  of  ordinary  inversion.  It  seems 
probable  that  its  practical  origin  lies  in  the 
natural  conditions  of  vocal  compass.  When 
the  words  of  a motet  or  mass  were  passed  from 
part  to  jiart,  their  musical  counterpart  would 

I nil  urhil  *n«l  may  Innrdnn  of  two  upper  pert*,  while  tho 
hu*  rttu«liM  un<-hMured.  *u  rooatantly  u*«]  by  IWcli.  It  oftou 
■mom  >i  tf  the  rxlfenctw  of  compMi  alone  dictated  It.  but  In  euch 
ail  imtancc  04  that  quoted  ftbove,  it  U a rfratulton.  iuveiatuii. 
Juntlftel  only  and  entirely  by  lu  exquialU  beauty  ut  effect. 


go  with  them  ; the  accom(«nying  parts  would 
then  fall  into  other  relative  positions,  and  in- 
version of  some  sort  would  soon  lie  discovered 
and  prove  useful.  The  other  (melodic)  manner 
of  inversion  doubtless  first  arose  with  the  mere 
exercise  of  contrapuntal  ingenuity  ; it  is  safe 
to  assume  that  it  was  greatly  fostered  by  the 
canonic  devices  so  dearly  loved  and  diligently 
cultivated  in  the  14th  century,  if,  indeed,  it 
did  not  originate  then.  It  might  perhaj*  have 
been  ex]iected  that  the  usefulness  and  fascina- 
tion of  inversion  would  have  claimed  for  it 
greater  attention  in  the  earlier  days  than  it 
actually  received.  Its  use  iu  the  16th  century, 
as  will  lie  seen  presently  in  the  extracts  from 
Palestrina,  was  quite  masterly  but  never  veiy 
systematic.  As  to  tho  theorists,  Ornithojwircua 
(in  1516)  has  apparently  no  mention  of  the 
subject  of  inversion  at  all  in  his  delightful  Micro- 
logus ; but  a limited  number  of  artificial  manuers 
were  sufficiently  common  to  bo  minutely  dealt 
with  by  Zarlino  in  1558.  Of  these  some  details 
may  be  hero  given,  esjiecially  as  our  own  Morley 
explained  the  subject  a few  years  later  to  English 
students  in  his  Plaine  ami  Basic  Introduction 
as  ‘a  manner  of  conqiosition  used  among  the 
Italians,  which  they  call  contrapunto  doppio,  or 
double  descant,  which  being  sung  after  divers 
sortes,  by  changing  the  partes,  inaketh  diverse 
manners  of  harmony  : and  is  found  to  be  of  two 
sortes.’  Both  Zarliuo’s  and  Morley 's  two  sorts 
prove  to  lie  really  three,  as  their  first  sort  is 
divided  into  two  manners,  one  of  which  (as  the 
former  author  says  iu  his  Istitutioni  armonichc ), 

* when  the  parts  arc  inverted  continues  with  the 
same  intervals,’  tho  other ‘with  variations.’  Both 
theorists  proceed  to  suggest  that,  in  the  first 
manner,  the  inversion  is  to  lie  effected  by  trans- 
posing the  higher  part  a fifth  lower  and  the 
lower  an  octave  higher,  while  in  the  second 
manner  the  higher  part  should  be  taken  a tenth 
lower  and  the  lower  an  octave  higher.  These 
two  kinds  are  virtually  double  counterpoint  in 
tho  twelfth  and  tenth  respectively,  indeed, 
Morley  gives  them  these  names  ; and  the  de- 
scription of  the  latter  as  being  ‘with  variations’ 
simply  refers  to  the  modifications  of  intervals 
necessary  to  preserve  tonality  when  transposing 
any  part  a tenth.  The  other  sort  of  ‘double 
descant,’  described  by  lioth  theorists,  is  practic- 
ally inversion  by  contrary  movement,  already 
referred  to  at  length  in  this  article  ; but  some 
of  the  examples  are  planned,  by  an  accumulation 
of  device,  not  only  to  invert  in  a variety  of 
ways,  but  also  to  make  strict  canon,  sometimes 
direct  and  sometimes  by  contrary  movement. 
A clear  idea  of  the  evolution  of  this  art  is  only 
to  lie  given  by  rather  extensive  quotation. 
Morley' ’«  examples  of  the  first  two  sorts  are  too 
long  to  quote  in  full,  hut  a few  liars  will  give 
an  idea  of  their  vigorous  character  as  well  as 
show  their  exact  method  of  inversion  as  laid 
down  by  both  Zarlino  aud  Morley  himself : — 
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Doublo  descant  in  the  twelfth  (Morley). 


Double  descant  in  the  tenth  (Moklky). 


Morley’s  rules  for  the  first  sort  are  concise 
nnd  practical,  and  agree  closely  with  those 
given  by  Zarlino,  the  chief  being  that  no  sixth 
is  to  be  used,  the  compass  of  a twelfth  is  not 
to  be  exceeded,  and  the  parts  are  not  to  cross. 
He  adds  directions  for  the  avoidance  of  special 
progressions,  which  would  involve  false  relations 
in  inversion.  For  the  second  sort  the  chief 
rule  given  is  that  no  consecntives  of  any  kind 
are  to  be  written,  but  curiously  enough  tbo 
l>arts  are  allowed  to  cross  to  the  extent  of  a 
think 

The  two  following  examples,  from  Zarlino  and 
Morley  respectively,  show  an  interesting  attempt 
on  the  i»rt  of  both  authors  to  write  a counter- 
point at  once  invertible  in  all  three  ways  : — 


From  Zaulino's  IstUuiioni,  edition  1689. 
Prindoale. 


From  Morley  a riainc  and  Haste 
Introduction. 
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But  the  greatest  cleverness  is  exercised  by  both 
theorists  in  their  third  kind  of  inversion.  In 
this  manner,  an  example  is  given,  by  each,  of 
what  Morley  calls  a * canon  made  ptr  arsin  tl 
thrsin 1 without  any  discord  in  binding  manner  2 
in  it.'  The  object  of  this  device  may  lie  thus 
explained  : When  any  two  parts  are  written 
without  suspended  discords,  they  can  be  inverted 
in  the  double  sense  (melodically  and  harmonic* 
ally),  as  was  shown  earlier,  in  such  a way  that 
all  the  intervals  between  them  will  be  exactly 
restored.  But  if  the  two  }>arts  be  also  con- 
structed so  that,  apart  from  this  inversion,  the 
one  forms  with  the  other  an  exact  eaiwn  t»y  am. 
trary  movtmati,  the  inversion,  when  it  lakes 
place,  will  have  this  simple  and  surprising 
result : the  part  that  was  the  consequent  may 
lead,  and  the  leading  j»art  may  follow  as  a new 
consequent  This  use  of  double  counterpoint 
is  worth  quoting  at  length  here,  as  it  seems  to 
represent  the  height  of  what  inay  bo  styled 
practical  ingenuity  in  this  direction.  The  prin- 
cipal or  model  is  given  iu  full  in  each  case,  but 
only  a few  bars  of  the  reply  are  indicated,  as 
these  may  easily  be  completed  by  the  reader; — 


Zarlino 


I ThSt  nprrulim  »p[»ar>  Ui  he  turd  here  to  liynlfj  ftp  contra rjf 
"wwivdi,  nod  ooC  uj  in  lU  oniiiiant)-  Accepted  mow,  &jr  creMcd 

* i.t,  «up*tuilan. 
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Morley  after  his  effort  adds : 1 Thus  you  see 
that  these  wayea  of  double  descant  cane  some 
diflicultie,  and  that  the  hardest  of  them  all  is 
the  Canon.* 

Still,  in  spite  of  such  ingenuity  as  this,  the 
art  of  inversion  seems  scarcely  to  have  been 
very  highly  develop!  or  prosperous  in  the  16th 
century.  The  arbitrary  choice  of  a few  artificial 
devices  out  of  so  many — though  these  few  were 
certainly  of  the  most  typical  and  practical 
kinds  — and  the  minute  corresi»oridence  of  de- 
scription in  both  authors,1  together  with  the 
slender  consideration  they  each  give  the  subject 
as  compared  with  the  rest  of  their  work,  and 
the  air  of  relief  with  which  they  both  declare 
that  genius  can  discover  other  new  and  l»cauti- 
ful  inventions  of  the  same  kind  — all  these 
things  point  rather  to  the  fact  that  invertible 
counterjioiiit  was  not  very  systematically  for- 
mulated at  the  time,  and  that  theorists  were 
content  to  be  more  suggestive  than  didactic 
on  the  subject.  The  omission  of  any  mention 
of  double  counterpoint  at  the  octave  or  fifteenth 
seems  remarkable  ; it  suggests  that  this  may 
have  been  so  obvious  a use  as  not  to  be  included 
among  ‘artificial  kinds  of  counterpoint’  nor  to 
deserve  Zarlino’s  description  as  ‘ composition  so 
ingeniously  arranged  that  it  may  be  sung  in 
several  ways.*  Whether  at  that  time  it  was 
not  even  dignified  with  the  name  of  cxmtrapunto 
doppiot  B8  R has  l»een  since,  is  not  clear. 

To  turn  to  the  practical  application  of  the 
art  of  inversion  in  the  16th  century,  it  may  be 
said  that  Palestrina’s  use  of  it  is  more  moderate 
and  ]»erhap8  less  systematic  than  might  be 
expected.  His  great  fluency  of  parts,  his 
faithfulness  to  mehxlic  outline,  and  his  minute 
reproduction  of  the  emotion  of  the  words  in  each 
j*art  all  seem  to  point  to  invertible  counterpoint 
as  the  one  art  which  would  give  him  absolute 
freedom.  For  when  melodious  phrases  }>ass  re- 
jwatedly  from  voice  to  voice,  counterpoints  that 
will  not  fall  naturally  into  the  vacated  places 
above  or  below  the  chief  melody  must  needs  be 
modified,  or  jierhaps  abandoned  altogether.  This 
may  be  a real  hindrance  to  inspiration  ; and  it 
is  even  |>oasible,  without  heresy,  to  imagine  that 
Palestrina  and  his  contemporaries,  had  they 
chanced  to  study  this  particular  art  more, 
might  have  attained  to  their  great  heights 
with  even  greater  ease.  But  it  is  perhaps  truer, 
and  certainly  pleasanter,  to  believe  that  Pales- 
trina's erudition  was  iu  such  complete  subjection 
to  his  Bpirit  that  learned  devices  of  inversion, 
though  fully  at  his  command,  were  modified, 
or  abandoned  altogether,  only  because,  when 
the  time  came,  a more  beautiful  note  or  part  or 
progression  suggested  itself.  Ho  seems  rarely 
to  take  a subject  from  a high  to  a low*  voice,  or 
vies  versa,  without  the  process  of  adorning  or 
completely  changing  its  accompanying  counter- 
points. Strict  inversions  are  to  be  found  ; but 

1 Marie}  * groftt  debt  to  ZtrUuo  U clear. 


they  are  always  beautiful  rather  than  learned 
in  effect,  and  since  they  are  clearly  the  excep- 
tion in  his  works,  they  seem  to  prove  his  rule 
of  freedom.  It  needs  a well-read  disciple  of 
the  music  of  that  period  to  speak  authoritatively 
— and  this  the  writer  cannot  claim  to  be  ; but 
it  seems  doubtful  whether  a more  complete  or 
typical  example  of  the  16th  century  use  of  in- 
version in  practical  composition  could  lie  found 
than  chances  to  be  easily  accessible  in  Pales- 
trina’s motet,  ‘0  beata  et  gloriosa  Trinitas,’2 
from  which  the  following  examples  are  taken. 
The  first  is  a double  counterpoint  in  the  twelfth, 
and  its  first  occurrence  (which  may  be  called 
the  model),  with  its  three  subsequent  inversions, 
are  here  set  down  : — 


It  is  difficult  to  speak  with  sober  moderation  of 
this  and  like  examples  of  Palestrina’s  art.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  model  is  capable  of  exact 
inversion,  that  it  never  once  received  it  at  his 
hands,  and  yet  the  effect  of  exact  inversion  is 
virtually  pnxluced.  The  modifications  in  each 
case  have  a practical  reason  behind  them  which 
the  merest  tyro  can  grasp,  but  in  each  case 
they  put  on  an  inspired  grace.  The  next  ex- 
tract may  be  cited  as  a like  instance  of  free 
triple  counterjioint : — 


* by  Mta*  Etaumr  fingwy,  wUb  t.«tm  tod 
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The  chief  subject  passes  from  treble  to  tenor  ; 
it  is  twice  modified,  yet  its  spirit  is  entirely 
preserved  ; the  inversion  of  the  other  parts  is 
free,  beginning  at  the  fifth  and  twelfth  respec- 
tively, but  merging  into  what  cannot  be  called 
an  inversion,  and  yet  gives  the  feeling  of  one. 
The  thin!  example  is  in  four  jwrts,  aud,  as  the 
baas  remains  the  same,  it  affords  what  would 
seem  a rare  instance  of  an  inversion  in  which 
all  the  four  parts  are  reproduced  note  for 
note  : — 


Those  who  know  Palestrina’s  method  will  realise 
that  these  phrases  form  the  counterpart  of  each 
other;  but  they  are  each  part  of  a live -bar 
phrase,  and  in  the  rest  of  the  phrase  they  have 
only  one  ]»rt  strictly  in  oomrnon.  The  last 
1 1 notation  affords  a practical  application  of  strict 
double  counterjK>int  at  the  octave  which  seems 
really  rare  in  Palestrina.  The  i>oint  of  great 
interest  is  the  flexibility  and  freedom  of  the 
liass  part  which  accom{>anie8  each  inversion, 
while  the  great  beauty  and  masterly  freedom  of 
the  final  cadence  are  so  typical,  and  they  so 
enhance  the  whole  treatment,  that  they  are 
here  included : — 


Modern  Invertible  Counterpoint. — Fux  (1660- 
1 741)  in  his  Gradus  treats  of  doul.de counterpoint 
in  general  in  connection  with  double  fugue. 
He  considers  it  (1)  in  the  octave,  (2)  iu  the 
tenth,  (3)  in  the  twelfth,  (4)  by  contrary 
motion — distinguishing  what  he  calls  simple 
contrary  motion  and  strict  contrary  motion  under 
the  names  al  rovcscio  aud  al  contrario  riverso 
respectively.  His  book  is  still  fairly  accessible 
(in  its  old  English  translation)  and  need  not 
be  quoted  at  any  length  here.  It  makes  clear 
the  fact,  as  was  to  be  exj>ected,  that  no  striking 
advance  in  the  art  of  inversion  was  made  during 
the  17th  century.  But  momentous  things  were 
happening  during  that  time,  amongst  them  one 
which  would  have  an  important  bearing  upon 
inversion,  viz.  that  the  boss  or  lowest  part  began 
to  assume  a character  very  different  from  the 
upper  parts  aud  one  definitely  its  own.  In  early 
days  a bass  could  be  as  ductile  as  a treble,  as 
may  be  seen  in  some  of  the  instances  from 
Palestrina  quoted  above  ; and  although  the 
harmouic  style  of  bass  was  even  then  often 
present  (sometimes  as  regulated  and  mature  a* 
anything  written  in  the  18th  century),  yet  it 
still  enjoyed  a sort  of  happy  irresponsibility 
as  couqtared  with  the  stercoty|»ed  harmouic 
passages  of  the  age  of  figured  basses,  and  it 
was  not  until  the  powerful  progression  of 
dominant  to  tonic  had  fully  asserted  itself, 
ascended  its  throne,  and  assumed  its  sway,  that 
such  basses  as  the  following  became  the  rule  : — 


These,  it  will  be  seen,  are  not  such  as  will 
comfortably  invert.  In  the  days  between  the 
death  of  Palestrina  and  the  birth  of  Bach,  the 
key  kingdom  became  more  or  less  established 
and  the  way  prepared,  so  that  when  the  latter 
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arrived  with  his  stupendous  gifts,  it  was  possible 
for  him  ami  for  his  contemiwraries  aud  followers 
completely  to  restore  melodic  flexibility  to  all 
the  parts  without  any  violation  of  the  absolute 
rule  of  key.  This  was  the  new'  polyphony,  and 
it  bestowed  fresh  vitality  upon  the  act  of  in- 
version as  uj»on  every  other  contrapuntal  device. 

It  is  scarcoly  too  much  to  assert  that  in 
Bach’s  lifetime  this  particular  art  made  as 
much  progress  as  it  had  made  in  the  whole  of 
its  previous  existences  and  it  has  not  greatly 
advanced  since.  Bach’s  characteristic  freedom 
of  melodic  style,  together  with  his  extraordinary 
clearness  of  harmonic  purpose,  were  specially 
favourable  to  it ; indeed,  they  furnished  him 
with  just  the  two  requisites  for  success  ; and 
doubtless  the  diligence  with  which  heconstracted 
parts  that  were  invertible  reacted  favourably 
upon  his  style.  He  found  the  simple  harmonic 
scheme  of  tonic,  dominant,  and  Bubdominant, 
awaiting  him,  and  attained  complete  mastery 
over  it,  establishing  aud  extending  it  by  all  he 
wrote.  It  is  not  intended  to  suggest  here  that 
harmonic  root  basses,  such  as  those  cited  above, 
belonged  only  to  the  early  days  of  harmonic 
rule,  or  that  they  were  altogether  abolished  by 
Bach  in  favour  of  more  flexible  and  melodious 
lv&ascs.  They  are,  of  course,  as  indispensable 
to-day  as  they  were  in  the  hands  of  any  early 
Italian  harmonic  writer,  such  as  Vivaldi,  and 
nothing  can  replace  them  for  strength  and  real 
grandeur  of  effect.  Moreover,  Bach  and  Handel 
used,  to  great  advantage,  losses  as  angular 
and  incapable  of  inversion  as  any  of  their  pre- 
decessors had  used.  The  pre-eminent  achieve- 
ment, however,  of  Bach’s  polyphony  was  to 
reconcile  harmonic  strength  with  melodic  grace 
in  one  and  the  same  part  whenever  he  needed 
both,  and  this  is  clearly  the  whole  problem  of 
modem  invertible  counterpoint.  Innumerable 
are  the  melodies  of  beauty  and  the  basses  of 
strength  which  will  not  invert ; but  let  parts 
he  combined  which  are  strong  enough  to  be 
basses  and  beautiful  enough  to  be  melodics, 
and  the  two  great  commandments  of  invertible 
counterpoint  are  fulfilled.  It  is  this  fact  which 
makes  Bach's  fugues,  and  notably  tlie  Forty- 
eight  and  the  collection  called  the  Art  of 
Fugue,  the  finest  text-book  on  inversion. 

For  a detailed  exposition  of  all  the  varieties 
of  inversion  and  their  peculiarities,  the  reader 
must  be  referred  to  the  many  works  on  the 
subject  since  that  of  Fux,  amongst  which  may 
l»e  named  those  of  Marpurg,  Azzopardi,  Cheru- 
bini, Albrechtsberger ; and  in  England,  in 
modern  times,  the  little  Primer  by  Bridge,  and 
the  much  larger  one  by  Front,  have  done  much 
to  help  the  student.  Many  modem  German 
treatises,  too,  are  devoted  to  double  counter- 
point; one  by  .1.  E.  Haljerl  (Leipzig,  1 S99) 
deals  in  much  detail  with  the  rarer  inversions. 
Here  no  more  can  be  attempted  than  to  add 
some  general  remarks  as  to  the  three  most 


useful  and  common  kinds  of  inversion,  together 
with  a few*  practical  hints  on  inversion  by  con- 
trary movement. 

Inversion  at  the  Octave  or  Fifteenth  (in  two, 
three,  or  more  {torts). — This  inversion  is  the 
most  natural  and  serviceable,  and  is  by  far  the 
most  common.  It  has  already  been  made  clear 
that  the  all-important  point,  whether  in  double, 
triple,  or  manifold  counterj*oint  of  this  kind,  is 
to  imply  the  hanuouic  progression  so  unequivo- 
cally as  to  secure  it  in  all  inversions  from 
ambiguity  or  from  actual  distortion.  But  the 
practical  difficulty,  as  is  pointed  out  by  every 
theorist  from  Fux  onwards,  generally  centres 
ujMiU  the  ambiguous  nat  ure  of  the  perfect  fourth 1 
and  u{)on  the  unnatural  restrictions  which  con- 
sequently limit  the  use  of  its  inversion,  the  fifth. 
A fifth  (or  {wssihly  a fourth  if  between  two 
up{>c*r  parts)  may  form  at  one  moment  an 
innocent  concord,  and  at  the  next,  when  in- 
verted as  a fourth  from  the  lowest  {«art,  it  may 
become  a discord,  t (nth  a different  root.  For  a 
fourth  from  the  ljass  ordinarily  implies  a delayed 
third,  just  as  u seventh  implies  a sixth  or  a 
ninth  an  octave.  The  rough- and  -ready  rule 
to  obviate  this  difficulty  is  to  exclude  the  fifth, 
because  of  the  difficulty  of  its  inversion  as  a 
fourth,  or  else,  in  view  of  its  becoming  a discord, 
to  prepare  it  by  susjiension  or  cautious  conjunct 
movement.8  But  this  is  clearly  not  the  l>est 
method,  nor  does  it  produce  results  to  he  com- 
ptired  witli  Barit’s  finest  examples  of  double  or 
triple  counter|K»int.  There  are  innumerable 
instances  of  well  and  freely -planned  fifths  and 
fourths  ; to  know  how  these  may  be  written 
the  student  must  probably  adopt  the  more 
circuitous  course  of  studying  all  the  devices 
by  which  a deliberate  harmonic  basis  may  be 
made  perspicuous,  and  that  not  only  in  four  or 
three  parts,  with  more  or  less  complete  chords, 
but  in  the  implied  harmonies  of  two  |»arts,  and 
even  in  a single  melody  without  acconqnni- 
ment.  *Some  of  these  devices  may  be  briefly 
indicated.  Thus  the  leap  of  a fourth  upwards 
or  a fifth  downwards  to  an  accented  note  implies 
the  root  progression  whether  accompanied  or 


liot ; and  the  inevitable  progression  of  leading 
note  to  tonic — perhaps  plain,  }>erha{w  adorned 
by  the  conventional  shake  or  changing  note  or 
other  adornment — is  easily  recognisable  when- 
ever it  occurs. 

1 Tli*'  history  thl*  unfortunate  Interval.  which  to  till*  »Uy  I* 
tilth  concord  and  di*c«rd.  U *UII  lit  the  makltiw’  It  1*  poMlble  to 
conceive  a »y*t*in  In  which  It*  nrly  freedom  and  equal  right*  a*  a 
l*- 1 feet  amount  had  liwii  much  lunger  mat ti tallied.  UrnU-r  freedom 
wem*  in  »torr  for  it.  Hrethoien  •hn-ked  hi*  coiiU-mp-uaric*  l*y 
treating  a »*-i  a*  a <*ineMr«l.  helm  maun  dared  to  end  n Novelette 
on  thl*  innch-AhuM*l  chord.  It*  ImruMlng  freortotn  w1h  diminish 
nwtraint*  In  Inversion.  But  whatever  happen*  t*.  It.  the  thirl  will 
doiihtlcM  remain  a moot  powerful  and  rightful  u*urper. 

* It  l»  aleo  pnwdble  to  write  Ui*  complete  ft-3  fearl«*»lr.  *n«l 
simply  toawdd  the  inveroiou  which  convert*  it  into  an  tinaati* 
factory  S-4.  Till*  l)»  h ha*  done,  for  eaatuplr,  In  the  o«*r  of  the 
chord  inarkt-d  * in  the  triple  CL>unter|*.-knt  piloted  at  the  Ixyiunlng 
of  thl*  article  ip  4B1a  . 
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Still  more  conspicuous  among  melodic  devices, 
by  which  harmonic  intention  is  implied,  is  that 
which  in  all  its  forms  may  be  called  the  arpeggio 
device,  i.e.  moving  from  note  to  note  of  a chord 
till  it  be  completely  inferred. 


In  these  instances  of  inferred  diminished  and 
dominant  sevenths  it  will  bo  seeu  that  it  is 
enough  to  indicate  the  two  characteristic  notes 
of  each  chord,  the  rest  being  omitted.  This 
principle  is  easier  to  embody  in  two-part  writing, 
where  all  the  melodic  devices  just  enumerated 
may  lie  supplemented  by  a characteristic  note 
in  the  second  part  that  shall  make  the  progres- 
sion still  clearer.  For  instance,  if  the  dominant 
seventh  be  added  to  the  leading  note  in  the  ex- 
ample at  the  top  of  this  page,  the  progression 
is  confirmed,  and  a sure  foundation  for  good 
double  counterpoint  will  be  formed. 


The  same  principles  of  hurmonic  implication 
evidently  guided  Bach  in  his  construction  of 
such  masterly  triple  counterpoint  as  the  follow- 
ing : — 


From  No.  3 of  the  ' Forty-eight* 


in  which  a bold  leap  to  C sharp  in  the  second 
bar  enables  him  to  retain  the  vigour  and  ful- 
ness of  a complete  common  chon!  without  the 
smallest  risk  of  ambiguity.  The  reader  will 
have  perceived  that  in  an  important  sense  it 
becomes  really  easier  to  write  good  invertible 
counterjKiiut  in  many  parts  than  in  two.  For, 
as  tho  parts  increase,  the  means  of  harmonic 
clearness  manifestly  increase  also.  Thus,  a 
chord  of  the  dominant  or  diminished  seventh 
is  not  liable  to  the  ambiguity  in  inversion  that 


Insets  a plain  common  chord.  And  from  this 
the  student  may  argue  backwards  and  discover 
that  iu  three -part  counterpoint,  and  even  in 
two,  incomplete  or  implied  chords  of  the  seventh 
will  often  servo  far  better  than  complete  or 
implied  common  chords,  and  will  make  his 
harmonic  purpose  quite  clear.  A splendid 
instance  of  this  device  is  to  be  found  in  the 
following  triple  counterpoint  taken  from  Bachs 
great  11  minor  organ  fugue  ; — 


which  is  chiefly  built  on  incomplete  chords  of 
the  seventh. 

Of  the  many  varieties  of  inversion  at  other 
intervals  (mentioned  in  the  article  Inversion) 
two  are  to  be  singled  out  as  tho  most  useful. 

Double.  Counterpoint  at  the  Tenth. — The  chief 
claim  of  this  variety  to  special  consideration  is 
to  be  found  in  the  fact,  poiuted  out  by  the 
16th  century  theorists  as  well  as  those  of  to-day, 
that  it  is  possible  to  use  the  model  (or  principal) 
and  its  inversion  (or  reply)  simultaneously,  thus 
making  a three- part  result.  Before  Palestrina 
was  bom,  Oruithoparcus  wrote:  ‘The  most 
famous  manner  of  the  Counter-point  (as  saith 
Franck  inns')  is,  if  the  Base  goe  together  with 
the  Meant , or  any  other  Voyce,  l»cing  also 
distant  by  a tenth,  whilst  the  Tenor  doe  goe 
in  Concord  to  both.*  To  achieve  this,  con- 
secutive thirds  and  sixths  are  obviously  banned 
in  the  model.  This  is  its  chief  condition,  and 
two  parts  in  well-planned  contrary  and  oblique 
motion  generally  allow  not  only  of  this  valuable 
inversion  in  its  simple  form,  but  also  of  various 
applications  of  what  are  known  as  added  thirds, 
in  which  the  advantages  of  lucidity  and  economy 
are  combined  with  those  of  richness  and  strength 
which  the  subjects  naturally  gain  by  being 
doubled  in  thirds  or  sixths.  Albrechtsberger 
invents  the  following  example  in  his  treatise. 


which  he  is  able  to  translate  into  four  parts 
thus : — 


, 4 4-,  caU.J. 

44s  !?vu»  j 
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The  great  usefulness  of  this  kind  of  counter- 
point is  also  well  illustrated  in  such  learned 
fugues  as  the  A minor  from  Bach’s  Forty -eight 
quoted  at  p,  495.  The  following  fragment  of 
double  counterpoint,  which  appears  at  the  second 
and  third  entries  of  the  subject, 


is  enlarged  into  this  at  the  fourth  entry  : — 


and  uu  analysis  of  the  whole  fugue  reveals  its 
almost  inexhaustible  possibilities,1  in  such  de- 
vices as  these  : — 


Tktubit Counterpoint  nt  the  Tirrtfth,- — The  chief 
practical  joints  to  note  in  this  inversion  are  : 
(1)  that,  in  it,  thirds  become  tenths  and  vice 
versa,  so  that  consecutive  thirds  and  tenths 
may  be  freely  used  ; (4J)  octaves  and  fifths  are 
also  interchangeable,  each  inverting  into  the 
other  ; (3)  sixths  me  to  be  used  with  peculiar 
caution  as  they  invert  into  sevenths.  Its  chief 
characteristic,  and  probably  its  chief  usefulness, 
are  both  to  be  found  in  its  power  to  effect  or 

• It  i«  thr  nmfrarj)  tntif nimwimt  which  chiefly  aunutite 
far  the  *rw«t  mourm  thta  particular  counterpoint.  It  will 
b*  NC’II  tlmt  It  n Invert) Me  In  ft  Vftrtctjr  •.(  way.  other  tlutn  tl.e 
tenth,  anil  thnt  when  the  subject  l*  Utten  in  omtmry  i»o««m«nt 
»t»*l  In  -trettn,  the  u»e  ot  the  flret  cvuuter-euhjwct  never  telle. 


suggest  a subtle  modulation  to  a nearly  related 
key  (tho  dominant  or  subdom inant,  as  the  case 
may  be),  since  while  one  of  the  jiarts  remains 
stationary,  the  other  is  transposed  a twelfth  up 
or  down.  Special  allowance  for  this  effect  should 
be  made  in  the  model,  especially  at  the  cadence.* 
The  device  of  a falling  fifth  adopted  by  Morley 
in  the  fourth  bar  of  the  passage  already  quoted 
(at  p.  497),  is  excellent  and  should  be  noted, 
as  when  the  lower  part  is  transposed  a twelfth 
higher  a perfect  cadence  in  D minor  is  effectively 
secured.  The  following  fragment  is  so  planned 
as  to  infer  three  different  cadences  (in  A minor, 
F major,  and  C major  respectively)  in  its  model 
and  two  inversions.  It  is  not  always  necessary. 


however,  to  suggest  modulation.  It  may  be 
avoided  either  by  careful  omission  of  tho  note 
that  would  effect  the  modulation  in  inversion 
(subdoni  inant  or  leading  note),  or  else  by  deli- 
berate alteration  of  that  one  note  in  the  inverted 
form.  This  Bach  has  done  in  the  following 
beautiful  triple  counterpoint,  an  instance  of 
particular  grace  and  significance  : — 


From  No.  17  of  the  * Forty-eight,’  Bach. 


Inversion  by  Contrary  Movement. — So  much 
has  already  been  said  in  the  first  part  of  this 
article  on  this  important  variety  that  it  only 
remains  to  name  the  chief  {toints  to  lie  observed 
in  construction,  ami  the  ways  in  which  inversion 
may  best  l>c  effected. 

(1)  Concords  must  prevail  at  the  accented 
|H)ints,  and  only  passing  discords  may  be  intro- 
duced. Naturally  no  snsjiended  discords  are 
jxKisihle,  for  the  simple  reason  that  in  the  in- 
version the  susjwnsion  would  fall  upwards,  and 

* It  th«  aulfiKH  In  ftll  double  r»«unterp«»lnte  tlsat  n*tnn!!y 
need*  cl**e*t  Attention,  for  It  If  th*r®  that  is  nn*»t 

dNlntbir. 
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though  the  laws  of  gravity  seem  less  immutable 
in  music  than  in  physics,  such  a suspension  cau 
only  sound  forced  and  unnatural.  (2)  The 
beginning  and  ending,  but  especially  the  end- 
ing, must  be  regulated  by  the  scale  on  which 
the  melodies  are  inverted,  as  will  l»e  seen  below. 

The  possible  scales  on  which  any  melody 
may  be  inverted  are  obviously  seven.  The 
scale  of  C,  for  example,  may  Iks  inverted  in  the 
following  ]K>sitions : — 


Of  these  the  first,  third,  and  fifth  {KMgess  special 
harmonic  advantages,  for  in  each  the  chief  har- 
monies (tonic  ami  dominant)  upon  which  the 
model  is  built  may,  to  a large  extent,  remain 
unchanged  in  the  inversion.  In  none  is  it 
jtossihle  to  achieve  this  completely.  The  scale 
which  most  favours  the  dominant  is  least  favour- 
able to  the  tonic  chord.  Thus  in  No.  6 the 
dominant  triad  coincides  completely,  and  a 
subject  built  upon  it  would  fare  excellently  in 
inversion  till  it  came  to  the  tonic : 


Good.  Bad. 


Similarly,  scale  No.  5 completely  favours  the 
tonic,  but  the  dominant  triad  in  it  is  answered 
hy  the  subdomiuant.  Nos.  1 and  3 effect  com- 
promises, having  points  of  coincidence  ill  each 
triad  as  seen  in  this  fragment : — 


And  if  the  dominant  seventh  be  used  for  a basis 
of  the  model,  as  it  is  in  numlierless  cases,  these 
two  scales  (together  with  No.  f»,  if  the  dominant 
ninth  l>e  a feature)  form  by  far  the  most  useful. 


Of  these  No.  3 justly  takes  first  place  (in  the 
major  mode),  for  it  alone  combines  with  its 


harmonic  oil  vantages  the  exact  melodic  coinci- 
dence of  every  interval  in  inversion,  tone  coin- 
ciding with  tone,  semitone  with  semitone,  and 
— most  important  of  all — tritone  with  tritone. 
For  this  reason  it  is  almost  always  used  both 
in  early  and  modem  examples. 

In  the  harmonic  minor  mode  the  conditions 
are  modified  ; but  the  sii|«rior  advantage  of 
two  scales.  Nos.  3 and  5,  are  lieyoud  need  for 
discussion  : — 


The  art  of  inversion  by  contrary  movement 
in  modem  times  seems  to  hold  real  promise. 
It  {tossesses  far  greater  ipialities  than  mere 
ingenuity,  and  its  scope  is  certainly  wider  now 
than  ever  before.  Its  dangers,  when  applied 
to  some  subjects,  have  been  fully  discussed  ; 
but  its  possibilities  seem  such  as  are  not  very 
generally  apprehended  yet,  and  it  seems  certain 
that  it  has  an  im{  tor  taut  future.1 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that  the  common 
reputatiou  of  invertible  counterpoint  is  that  of 
an  exercise  of  ingenuity  rather  than  an  imjiort- 
nut  part  of  a coni  laser's  equipment.  It  is 
naturally  associated  more  with  cleverness  than 
with  inspiration,  and  seems  to  earn  the  title  of 
artifice  rather  than  of  art.  This  is  not  lK«cause 
it  is  less  valuable  in  the  hands  of  a master 
than  most  other  clever  things,  but  perhaps 
because  its  serious  pursuit  otters  difficulties  so 
formidable  that  it  has  licen  apt  to  draw  the 
attention,  ultimately  perhajw  the  affection,  of 
those  who  do  study  it  away  from  its  purjtosc 
into  itself.  So  absorbing  are  its  interests  that 
its  devotees  have  perhajw  found  it  too  easy  to 
l>ecomo  specialists.  But  such  devotees  have 
been,  it  must  l>e  confessed,  few  ; the  present 
danger  is  one  of  over-neglect  on  account  of  its 
difficulties,  rather  than  over-attention  on  account 
of  its  fascinations.  Since  Bacli’s  time,  both 
Haydn  and  Mozart  were  masters  of  contra- 
puntal device,  but  they  were  so  much  taken 
up  with  uncontrapuntal  matters  as  only  partially 

* A careful  atndy  of  *11  vartctlea  .if  Invrmioti  now  deecrllwd 
reveal*  the  tax t that  If  iicUvi*  ud  thirds  !*•  mad*  the  eUpl* 
concords  of  any  doable  counterpoint.  If  only  contrary  and  oblique 
motion  he  lined,  and  all  but  passing  discords  he  a ridded,  the  result 
will  he  Invertible  In  all  three  way*,  and.  In  addition,  will  form  a 
ha»|«  for  many  poaaible  device*  of  added  thirds  or  aiitha,  both  by 
dim  t and  contrary  movement. 


Some  of  tl**  many  In  versions  of  thie  fragment  am  t 

1.  At  the  octave.  j ft  With  added  tenths  below 

2.  ,,  tenth.  I lower  part. 

S.  ..  twelfth.  1 10.  With  ndded  truth*  below 

4.  gftOHlth.  both  parts. 

IV.  Hy  contrary  inurement.  II.  No.  fi  by  contrary  movement. 

X With  added  tentha  above  12.  No.  7 
lower  part.  IX  No.  * 

7.  With  added  tenth*  ahuie  14.  No  J*  „ ., 

tipper  part.  14.  No.  10  „ 

A With  added  tenths  above 
both 
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to  exercise  their  powers  in  this  direction.  Of 
Beethoven  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that 
he  seemed  to  affect  ingenuity  in  this  art,  rather 
than  to  find  it  native  ; and  in  modern  times, 
too  little  real  success  in  the  contrapuntal  arts 
is  to  be  recorded. 

It  is  certain  that  few  technical  powers  give 
such  freedom  to  inspiration  as  the  mastery  of 
joirt- writing.  Basses  that  will  make  good 
trebles,  melodies  that  are  possible  as  basses, 
and  inner  [arts  that  are  worthy  to  take  the 
place  of  either  treble  or  bass,  are  neither  always 
]iossible  nor  always  desirable.  But  tho  ]>ower 
to  write  them  at  will,  which  the  art  of  inversion 
teaches,  is  invaluable.  It  is  obviously  perfected 
constructive  ability  that  favours  perfect  expres- 
sion of  feeling.  Exact  l»alauce  of  that  which 
we  call  construction  with  that  which  we  call 
inspiration  is  rare  indeed.  There  have  been 
many  composers,  and  indeed  whole  j*eriods 
of  musical  development,  prcj>onderantly  intel- 
lectual, while  others  have  l>een  distinguished 
for  almost  reckless  emotional  enterprise.  It  is 
to  the  works  of  men  who,  like  Palestrina  and 
Bach,  reconcile  both  sides  of  the  art,  that  we 
may  well  turn  for  the  true  examples  of  such 
musical  mechanism  as  invertible  counterpoints. 
They  bring  their  best  inspiration  to  tho  l>est 
construction  of  which  they,  or  rather  their  age, 
may  be  capable.  They  show  us  how  to  combine 
the  joy  of  freedom  with  the  dignity  of  restraint. 
They  are  servants  of  laws  not  less  than  we  are, 
hut  they  find  their  service  perfect  freedom. 
They  not  only  instil  abounding  life  into  every 
intellectual  device,  but  they  assiduously  culti- 
vate the  latter  for  the  sake  of  the  former.  They 
obey  old  laws  and  silently  enact  new  ones, 
setting  their  own  jtarticular  seal  of  permanence 
upon  things  hitherto  only  tentatively  expressed 
or  scarcely  even  apprehended,  making  their 
own  fine  attempts  to  express  a perfect  thing 
perfectly.  Towards  this  high  end  the  art  of 
invertible  counterpoint  is  not  the  least  im- 
portant contributor.  II.  w.  l>. 

INVITATORIUM.  The  Invitatory,  as  sung 
at  matins,  stands  alone  among  all  the  chants  of 
the  breviary  services.  It  is  a refrain  which  is 
sung  in  conjunction  with  tho  95th  Psalm,  ‘O 
come  let  us  sing,'  at  the  beginniug  of  matins  ; 
and  this  with  its  refrain  is  a survival  of  the  old 
responsorial  singing.  The  Psalm  itself  is  sung 
by  solo  voices  ; the  refrain  is  repeated  by  the 
choir  ; sometimes  the  whole,  sometimes  only  the 
sccoud  part,  is  intercalated  between  the  verses, 
which  are  grouped  for  this  purpose  very  differ- 
ently from  the  natural  arrangement  of  the  Psalm 
in  the  Psalter.  These  Invitatories  form  part  of 
the  antiphonal ; but  they,  together  with  the 
s|H>cial  chants  (appropriate  to  each  mode)  to 
which  the  Psalm  is  sung,  arc  often  collected  in 
a separate  volume,  and  have  been  so  collected 
and  printed  at  Solesmcs. 

The  term  Invitatory  has  been  sometimes 


applied  to  the  95th  Psalm  itself,  especially  by 
writers  w ho  were  dealing  with  the  English  Prayer 
Book  siuce  the  refrain  was  given  up  at  the 
Reformation.  The  term,  however,  properly 
Indongs  to  tho  responsorial  refrain,  and  not  to 
the  Psalm.  w.  H.  F. 

IONIAN  MODE  (Lat.  Modus  Tail  inti,  Modus 
Iiistius),  The  Thirteenth — or.  according  to  some 
writers,  the  Eleventh  — of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Modes  [according  to  the  later  reckoning.  In 
the  earlier  modal  system,  of  eight  modes,  this 
one  has  no  place].  [See  Modes,  the  ECCLESI- 
ASTICAL.] 

The  Filial  of  the  Ionian  Mode  is  C.  Its  com- 
pass, in  the  Authentic  form,  extends  upwards, 
front  that  note  to  its  octave ; and,  as  its  semi- 
tones occur  between  the  third  and  fourth,  and 
the  seventh  ami  eighth  degrees,  its  tonality 
corres]>ouds  exactly  with  that  of  the  major 
diatonic  scale  as  used  in  modem  music — a 
circumstance  which  invests  it  with  extraordinary 
interest,  when  considered  in  connection  with  the 
history  of  musical  science.  Its  Dominant  is 
G — another  point  of  coincidence  with  the  modem 
scale.  Its  Mediant  is  K,  and  its  Participant, 
I).  Its  Conceded  Modulations  are  F,  A,  and 
B ; and  its  Absolute  Initials  C,  E,  G,  and  fre- 
quently, in  polyphonic  music,  1).  Its  chief 
characteristics,  therefore,  may  be  illustrated 
thus — 

Mode  XIII  (or  XIX 

Fin.  Part.  Metl.  I Jom. 

The  compass  of  the  Plagal,  or  IIy|>o-iouUn 
Mode,  lies  a fourth  lower  than  that  of  the 
Authentic  form,  ranging  from  G to  <».  The 
Dominant  of  this  Mode  is  E,  its  Mediant,  A, 
and  its  Partici|wnt,  O,  Its  Conceded  Modula- 
tions are  D,  F,  and  the  I’  lielow  the  initial  G ; 
and  its  Al«olute  Initials  0,  G,  A,  and,  in  jk>1  y- 
phonic  music,  very  frequently  I). 


Mode  XIV  (or  XU). 


It  will  be  seen  that  tho  semitones  here  fall 
between  the  third  nud  fourth,  and  sixth  and 
seventh  degrees  — exactly  the  position  they 
occupy  in  the  Authentic  Mixolydian  Mode : 
and,  as  the  conqiAss  of  these  Modes  is  also 
identical,  the  one  is  often  mistaken  for  the 
other,  though  they  are  as  clearly  distinguished, 
by  their  respective  Finals,  us  the  modem  keys 
of  Eh,  and  F#  minor. 

[Melodies  in  the  Lydian  and  Hypolydian 
Modes  were  under  the  earlier  modal  system  not 
| un frequently  trumqioscd  a fifth  higher  when 
! they  contained  no  Bs,  and  therefore  could  bo 
I correctly  given  in  the  higher  seat.  They  usually 
were  so  transposed  in  order  that  by  use  of  a B^ 
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there  might  he  secured  the  interval  of  a whole 
tone  below  the  Final,  ami  the  melodieally  weak  [ 
effect  of  a leading  note  might  he  avoided.  I 
Ancient  melodies  which  employ  the  leuding  note  [ 
are  rare  in  either  seat.  The  following  antiphon 
melody  shows  the  way  in  which  the  leading  note 
was  avoided  in  many  cases. 


1 . 

i . - ■ 

j . ii 

r • . ■ N 

s:  ■ ^ _ . . snn  it  ■ 

• i 

1 " ■11 

Be-iw-ill  • ai  uim  |*  trau  ct  A • U-ara  in  m • <n  • U rum 


But  in  later  mediaeval  days  a change  took  place. 
Tho  leading  note  was  sought  instead  of  avoided, 
and  even  in  Plain -song  the  melodies  with  a 
leading  note,  cither  in  the  Lydian  Mode  with 
B?  or  iu  the  Ionian  Mode  without  it,  began  to 
multiply.  The  tine  Plain -song  ‘ Missa  in 
Feetia  Solemnibus’ — better  known  in  a less 
pure  form,  as  the  * Missa  do  Angelis ' (see  Mass) 
— is  a case  in  point.  An  older  instance  is  the 
particularly  captivating  Hypo-ionian  melody 
used  for  the  Alleluiatic  form  of  lesser  responds 
as,  e.g.t  in  the  Paschal  form  of  the  Respond  in 

* In  manus  tuas,  Domine, * as  given  in  the  Roman 
V esperals.  In  some  places  melodies  that  were, 
properly  Mixolydiau  or  Hypomixolydian  were 
iu  later  days  transfMscd  to  the  Lydian  or  Ionian 
seat  in  order  to  secure  the  leading  note.  A 
noteworthy  case  of  this  is  the  Italian  Melody  of 

* Aeterua  Christ i mnnera’;  see  Hymns  Ancient 
and  Modern , 202,  contrasted  with  430  in  the 
old  edition  of  that  hymn-book. 

As  a result  of  the  strong  prejudice  which  thus 
existed  against  the  Ionian  Mode  in  mediaeval 
times,  when  the  softness  of  its  intervals  gave  so 
great  offence,  it  was  commonly  called  Modus 
lascims.  The  early  contrapuntists  seem  also  to 
have  regarded  it  with  grave  suspicion.  It  was 
only  as  the  hnnuouic  Art  advanced  that  the 
inexhaustible  extent  of  its  ca|>abilitics  became 
gradually  ap|iareut.  w.  ii.  F.l 

When  first  employed  iu  {Hilyphonic  music, 
the  Authentic  scale  was  usually  transposed  (for 
the  greater  convenience  of  ordinary  combinations 
of  voices)  with  the  customary  B>>  at  the 
signature  ; in  which  condition  it  is  often  mis- 
taken for  the  modem  key  of  F.  Palestrina 
delighted  in  using  it,  with  this  transposition,  as 
the  exponent  of  a certain  tender  grace,  in  the 
expression  of  which  he  has  never  been  ap- 
proached ; as  ill  the  4 Missa  Brevis,’  the  Missa 
4 Aeterna  Christi  munera,’  the  delightful  Motets, 
'Sioutcervusdesiderat/and  ‘ Pueri  Hebraeomm,’ 
and  innumerable  other  instances.  Giovanni 
Croce  has  also  employed  it  in  the  Motet,  4 Virtute 
magna  ’ — known  in  England  as  ‘ Behold,  I bring 
you  glad  tidings ' : while  in  our  own  School, 
we  find  instances  of  its  use  in  the  imperishable 
little  Anthem,  * Lord,  for  Thy  tender  mercy’s 
sake,’  and  Gibbons’s  line  Service  in  F. 

The  liy}io-ionian  Mode  is  less  frequently  trans- 
posed, in  writing,  than  the  Authentic  scale, 
though  it  is  sometimes  found  desirable  to  de- 


press it  a whole  tone,  in  performance.  This  is 
the  Mode  selected,  by  Palestrina,  for  the  Missa 
Papas  3 farce  Hi ; and  by  Orlando  di  Lasso,  for 
his  Motet,  Confirma  hoc , Dcus — both  which 
compositions  are  erroneously  described,  in  the 
latest  German  repriuts,  os  in  the  Mixolydiau 
Mode. 

The  melody  of  tho 
Old  Hundredth 
Psalm,  in  its  original 
MM . to  apt . ri • tu.  form,  is  strictly 

Hypo-ionian  ; and  is  given  in  its  true  Mode, 
transposed,  in  the  masterly  setting,  by  John 
Dowland,  printed  in  Ravenscroft’s  4 Book  of 
Psalms'  (Lond.  1621).  [See  Hymn;  Old 
Hundredth  Psalm.]  w.  s.  r. 

1PERMESTRA.  An  opera  of  Metastasio's 
which  has  proved  very  attractive  to  a long  list 
of  composers.  The  Dictionnairc  Lyrique  of 
Clement  gives  no  less  than  18  settings  of  it  by 
Galuppi,  Sarti,  Jommelli,  Masse,  Gluck,  and 
other  eminent  musicians.  See  Metastasio.  o. 

IPHIGENEIA.  The  story  of  Iphigeneia,  the 
daughter  of  Agamemnon  and  Clytcmnestra — in 
the  two  episodes  of  her  deliverance  from  sacrifice 
at  Aults,  and  her  rescue  of  her  brother  Orestes 
from  the  same  fate  at  Tauris,  w hich  formed  the 
subject  of  Euripides’  two  tragedies — has  been  a 
favourite  subject  with  the  composers  of  ofieras. 
Not  to  speak  of  the  two  masterpieces  of  Gluck, 
noticed  below,  we  may  say  here  that  the  opera 
of4Ifigenia  in  Aulide,’  by  Apostolo  Zeno,  lias 
been,  according  to  the  Catalogue  iu  the  ThetUre 
Lyrique  of  F.  Clement,  set  to  music  by  no 
fewer  than  twenty  eomqtosers  lx? tween  1713  and 
1811 — I).  Scarlatti,  Caldara,  Porpora,  Abos, 
Traetta,  Majo,  Guglielmi,  Jommelli,  Salari, 
Sarti,  Martin  y Solar,  Prati,  Giordani,  Zinga- 
relli,  Bertoni,  Mosca,  L.  Rossi,  Trento,  Mayer, 
Federici.  The  opera  of  ‘Ifigenia  in  Tauride* 
(author  unknown,  but  possibly  Vinci)  has  been 
composed  by  nine  separate  composers — D. 
Scarlatti,  Orlandini,  Vinci,  Jommelli,  Mazzoni, 
Agricola,  Monzi,  Tarchi,  and  Carafa.  o. 

IPHir.&NIK  EN  AULIDE.  'Trnp.-die- 
opera’  in  three  acts;  words  by  the  Bailli  du 
Rollet,  after  Racine  ; music  by  Gluck.  Produced 
at  tlie  Academic,  Thursday,  April  1 9,  1 77 4.  The 
nightly  receipts  at  first  were  f>000  livres.  a sum 
then  unheard  of.  The  sum  taken  on  April  5, 
1796,  amounted,  owing  to  the  depreciation  of 
the  assignats,  to  274,900  livres.  Up  to  Dec. 
22,  1824,  it  was  played  428  times.  [Wagner 
made  a special  arrangement  of  it,  revising  the 
text  and  instrumentation,  and  altering  the  end. 
His  version  was  performed  at  Dresden,  Feb.  22. 
1847.  The  score  of  his  close  to  the  overture 
was  published  in  1859.]  o. 

IPHIG£NIE  EN  TAURIDE.  4 Treg&Iie 
lyrique’  in  four  acts  ; words  by  Ouillard,  music 
by  Gluck.  Produced  at  the  Academic,  Thurs- 
day, May  18,  1779.  On  June  6,  1796,  the 
assignat  of  100  livres  being  equal  to  only  10 
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centimes,  the  receipts  were  1,071,350  livres 
= 1071  livres  7 sous.  Up  to  June  5,  1829, 
it  was  played  408  times.  On  Jan.  23,  1781, 
the  tragedy  of  the  same  name  by  Piceinni,  words 
by  Dubreuil,  was  produced  at  the  Academic, 
and  survived  in  all  thirty-four  representations. 
On  the  first  night,  the  chief  actress  being 
obviously  intoxicated,  a spectator  cried  out, 
4 Iphigviiio  en  Tauride ! allous  done,  e’est 
Iphigcuie  cn  Champagne  ! * u. 

IPPOLITOV-IVANOV,  Michael  Mikhailo- 
vich, composer  and  conductor,  born  at  Gat- 
china, Nov.  19,  1859,  was  a son  of  a mechanic 
employed  in  the  palace.  From  1876  to  1882 
he  studied  at  the  Conservatoire  of  St.  Peters- 
burg, and  passed  through  the  composition 
class  under  Rimsky- Korsakov.  On  completing 
his  studies  he  was  appointed  director  of  the 
Music  School,  and  conductor  of  the  Symphony 
Concerts  at  Tifiis  (iu  connection  with  the  Im- 
perial Russian  Musical  Society).  Here  he  made 
a close  study  of  the  music  of  various  Caucasian 
laces,  more  especially  that  of  the  Georgians. 
His  book,  On  the  National  Songs  of  Georgia , is 
considered  an  authority  on  this  subject.  In 
1893  he  accepted  a professorship  at  the  Moscow 
Conservatoire,  and  for  live  years  conducted  the 
Moscow  Choral  Society.  In  1899  he  became 
conductor  of  the  Moscow  Private  Opera,  an 
enterprise  which  has  exercised  an  important 
influence  upon  musical  life  in  Russia.  Ippolitov- 
Ivanov's  stylo  is  essentially  lyrical,  straight- 
forward, and  agreeably  melodious.  His  works 
comprise  : — 

r»r  Orehcttra, 

I.  Onrrtar#  »u  a ItiiMlau  them*.  * Yar-Khmel,1  op.  J.  3-  Hjiu- 
l4u»ik  whrrao.  up.  £ 3.  Suita,  ‘Oumalan  Ski-tchra,'  op.  JO 

|IW0>.  i SinfunMU  Hfljfluaily  agitata  i^r  pianoforte  and  riolin. 
op.  Sr,  op.  34  iltfO*.''. 

Choral  nntt  I'omJ  work*  irilh  Orrhsttra. 

Cnmiutloii  t'antatA.  «»p.  12.  *T*tlvo  ChunrlrrUtk  Plotun*' 
for  i'honn  mhI  op.  Id.  I'uiUtat  In  uinuur)  of  Futuhkin, 

Oog«l.  and  Juokovaky. 

Opera*. 

•Ruth'  <TlflU.UVCr;  'A»n*';  1 Amti,'  inbjoct  from  Touryetiler 
{Uok-o*  l*rlT*t«  Opera,  l'JU0\ 

Chamber  ,Vn*ir, 

Pianoforte  quartet.  <-j*.  String  quartet.  A minor,  op.  13. 

Vocal, 

Rnivjr»  and  DwU  with  pianoforte  *-.vtn  [win  turn  t,  op.  II,  op.  14 
ffl>.  op.  1,1  iJH,  op.  SI  i op.  22  i8t,  op.  S3  (3  MuorUli  tuelodir*-,  op. 
2-1  ,3  rlueta>.  Op.  27  (2),  Op.  **a  |3).  up.  :n  I4>.  op.  33  181.  A1*U  •**«**! 
ehoruam.  a cnpprlU,  anal  with  pianoforte  acooiii|auilmmt. 

IRKNK.  See  Queen  of  Sheba. 

IRISH  MUSIC.  Although  it  is  not  long 
since  the  opinion  was  generally  entertained  that 
Ireland  lmd  been  sunk  in  barbarism  until  the 
Knglish  invasion,  historical  and  autiquariau 
researches  have  established  the  fact  that  the 
island  was  in  early  times  the  seat  of  Chris- 
tianised learning  and  a remarkable  artistic  civil- 
isation. [In  the  5th  century,  Sliiel  (Scdulius) 
com  posts  1 many  hymns,  and  ulso  the  Intmit 
‘Salve  Suncte  Parens,’  still  included  iu  the 
Roman  Gradual.  John  Scotus  Erigena,  an 
Irishman,  who  died  circ.  875,  is  the  first  to 
allude  to  distant  or  organum.  Another  Irish- 
man, St.  Cellach  (Gall)  founded  the  great  monas- 


tery of  St.  Gall  in  Switzerland,  and  died  in 
040.  Somewhat  later  flourished  St.  Mailduff, 
the  Irish  founder  of  Mailduffsburgh,  or  Malmes- 
bury, who  taught  St.  Aldhelm,  a renowned 
Saxon  musician.  St.  Helios,  an  Irish  monk, 
was  the  first  to  introduce  the  Roman  chant  at 
Cologne  about  the  year  1025.]  The  music  of 
Ireland,  and  in  particular  her  ancient  school  of 
Harp-playing,  have  from  early  times  been  in 
high  repute,  having  been  lauded  in  the  writings 
of  Bromptou,  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  Dante,  and 
John  of  Salisbury  (12th  century).  The  latter 
writes  thus : 4 The  attention  of  this  people  to 
musical  instruments  I find  worthy  of  com- 
mendation, in  which  their  skill  is  beyond  com- 
jwrLson  superior  to  that  of  any  nation  I have 
seen.’  Fuller’s  words  are  equally  strong ; 4 Yea, 
we  might  well  think  that  all  the  concert  of 
Christendom  in  this  war  [the  Crusade  conducted 
by  Godfrey  of  Boulogne]  would  have  made  no 
music,  if  the  Irish  Harp  had  l>een  wanting.' 
Forduu  (14th  century),  Clyn  (1340),  Polidore 
Virgil  and  Major  (15th  century),  Vincenzo 
Galilei,  Bacon,  Spenser,  Stanihurst,  and  Cam- 
den (16th  century),  speak  with  equal  warmth. 
[Irish  tunes  have  been  found  in  11th-century 
MSS.  (Dr.  Fleischer).] 

Three  Irish  airs  appear  iu  the  FUztcilliam 
Virginal  Kook — (1)  4 The  Ho-hoane  ’ (Ochone), 
(2)  an  4 Irish  Dtimpe,’  and  (3)  4Callino  Cantu- 
nune/  the  last  set  by  William  Byrd.  They  are 
all  in  6-8  measure,  and  seem  to  possess  the 
characteristic  features  of  Irish  melody.  To  the 
last  air  there  is  an  allusion  in  Shakes]icare, 

4 Henry  V.,'  act  iv.  sc.  4,  where  Pistol  ad- 
dresses a French  soldier  thus:  — ‘Quality! 
Caleu  o mature  me  !’ — an  expression  which  has 
greatly  puzzled  the  critics.  It  is  evidently 
an  attempt  to  spell  as  pronounced  the  Irish 
phrase  4Cailinog  a stuir  me’ — ‘young  girl,  my 
treasure !’ 

For  the  earliest  published  collections  of  Irish 
music  see  the  Bibliography  below.  But  these, 
being  for  Hut©  or  violin,  supply  no  idea  of  the 
polyphonic  style  of  the  music  for  the  Irish 
Harp,  an  instrument  with  many  strings  of 
brass  or  some  other  metal : the  harp  preserved 
in  Trinity  College,  Dublin  (commonly  but 
erroneously  called  the  Harp  of  Brian  Boru), 
having  thirty  strings  ; that  of  Robin  Adair, 
preserved  at  Holybrook  in  co.  Wicklow,  thirty- 
seven  strings  : And  the  Fitzgerald  Harp,  incor- 
rectly called  the  Dalway  Harp  (1621),  fifty-two 
strings.  (See  Hahi*.)  During  the  incessant 
wars  which  devastated  the  island  in  the  10th, 
17th,  and  18th  centuries,  the  art  of  music  lan- 
guished and  decayed  : there  had  indeed  Wen  many 
famous  performers  upon  the  harp,  the  national 
instrument  had  appeared  on  the  coinage  of 
Henry  VIII.,  and  had  also  been  appended  to 
some  State  papers  a.i>.  1567  ; but  the  powers  of 
the  law  hail  been  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
minstrels  who  sympathised  with  the  native*, 
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struggling  at  this  time  against  the  English 
power.  When  the  wars  of  Elizabeth,  Cromwell, 
and  William  III.  ceased,  the  distracted  country 
had  peace  for  a while.  Soon  afterwards  the 
Hanoverian  Succession  was  settled,  and  foreign 
musicians  visited  Ireland,  and  remaining  there, 
introduced  the  music  of  other  countries  ; the 
nobility  and  gentry  too,  abandoning  their  clan* 
nish  customs,  began  to  conform  to  the  Euglish 
model  ; and  the  Irish  melodies  went  out  of 
fashion  for  a time. 

Some  of  the  celebrated  harj>ers  of  the  1 6th 
and  17th  centuries  were  Rory  I)all  O'Cahan 
(whom  Sir  W.  Scott  makes  the  teacher  of  Aunot 
Lyle) ; John  and  Harry  Scott  ; Miles  O’Reilly 
(bom  1635);  Thomas  and  William  O’Conellon 
(1640);  Cornelius  Lyons;  O'Caro lan  (1670); 
Denis  Hempsoti  (1695),  who  in  1745,  when 
fifty  years  old,  went  to  Scotland  and  played 
before  Charles  Edward  ; Charles  Byrne  (1712); 
Dominic  .Mongan  (1715);  Daniel  Black  (1715): 
Echlin  Kane  (1720),  a pupil  of  Lyons,  before 
named — Kane,  who  travelled  abroad,  also  played 
for  the  Pretender,  and  was  much  caressed  by 
the  expatriated  Irish  in  Spain  and  France  ; 
Thaddeus  Elliot  (1725) : Owen  Keenan  (1725); 
Arthur  0'Xeill(1734);  Charles  Fanning(l736) ; 
and  James  Duncan,  who  having  adopted  the 
profession  of  a harper  in  order  to  obtain  funds 
to  carry  on  a law  suit  in  defence  of  his  patri- 
mony,  was  successful,  and  died  in  1800,  in  the 
enjoyment  of  a handsome  competence. 

Among  efforts  to  arrest  the  decay  of  the 
Irish  Harp  School  may  be  mentioned  the  ‘Con- 
tentions of  Bards’  held  at  Bruree,  co.  Limerick, 
1730-50,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Rev. 
Charles  Bunworth,  himself  a performer  of  merit ; 
a meeting  of  har|»ers  at  Cranard,  co.  Longford, 
organised  by  an  Irish  gentleman,  James  Dungan 
of  Copenhagen,  in  1781,  and  carried  on  till 
1786;  and  the  assemblage  of  harriers  at  Belfast. 
July  11-13,  1792,  when  tho  promoters  engaged 
the  subsequently  well-known  collector,  Edw. 
Bunting,  to  writedown  the  music  os  jierfonncd. 
From  this  arose  Bunting’s  three  volumes  of 
Irish  music,  dated  1796,  1809,  and  1840:  ac- 
curate drawings,  biographical  notices,  and  some 
hundred  airs  have  been  left  on  record  by  Bunt- 
ing, to  whom  indeed  the  subject  owes  whatever 
elucidation  it  has  received.  Ten  performers 
from  different  parts  of  Ireland  attended  the 
meeting  of  1792,  and  their  instruments,  tuning, 
and  use  of  a copious  Irish  musical  vocal mlary, 
agreed  in  a remarkable  manner.  The  co!ii(tass 
of  the  harps  was  from  C to  «f".  Their  scale  was 
sometimes  C,  but  mostly  that  of  G.  Each  string, 
each  grace,  each  feature  had  a name  peculiar  to 
it.  It  was  proved  that  the  old  haqters  had 
played  with  their  nails,  not  the  fleshy  tip  of 
the  lingers.  They  used  other  scales  besides  those  i 
above,  but  agreed  that  G major  was  the  most 
ancient:  in  this  lies  ‘The  Coolin  * (temp.  Henry 

VIII.):—  I 


One  of  the  most  striking  of  the  Irish  airs  is 
that  called  ‘Colleen  dhas,’  etc.,  to  which 
Moore's  lines,  ‘The  valley  lay  smiling,'  are 
adapted  ; it  lies  on  a scale  from  A to  A,  but 
with  semitones  between  2-3  and  6-7  (Le.  the 
ecclesiastical  Dorian  mode)  as  follows  : — 


It  was  of  course  to  be  expected  that  singers, 
pipers,  whistlers,  or  violinists,  would  jiot  always 
adhere  to  the  fixed  semitones  of  a harp  scale  ; 
hence  this  air  is  sometimes  corrupted,  and  its 
pathetic  beauty  impaired  by  the  introduction 
of  GJ. 


An  example  of  the  A£»1iau  mode,  as  scale 


E to  E,  semitones  between  2-  3 and  5-6,  is  found 
in  the  fine  Irish  air,  ‘ Remember  the  glories  of 
Brian  the  Bravo  ! ’ 


Here  again,  in  careless  performance,  Df  may 
have  Wen  used  instead  of  Da,  once  or  twice. 
Very  plaintive  airs  are  found  in  the  fourth 


scale  (i.e.  the  Mi.xolydiaii  mode),  I)  to  D, 
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semitoues  between  3-4  ami  6-7.  In  this  scale 
lies  the  air  ‘ Weep  on  ! * 


a.  - C- 

fc — L 

= i - a 

nl  P*.  ! ^ 

W=  r— ■ — -V*- 

* a-- 

Em 

Moore  seems  to  have  noticed  the  {tecttliir  wail, 
thrice  repeated,  of  the  second  strain,  but  to 
have  been  unaware  of  the  true  cause,  when  he 
says,  * We  find  sonic  melancholy  note  intrude 
— some  minor  third  or  Hat  seventh,  which 
throws  its  shade  as  it  passes  and  makes  even 
mirth  interesting.’ 

[Examples  of  almost  all  the  church  modes 
are  to  be  found  in  Irish  airs,  as  in  those  of 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  other  countries.] 

The  old  Irish  bagpipe  was  blown  by  the 
mouth,1  like  the  Scottish,  hut  the  later  bagpipe, 
the  Uillean  or  Union  pipe,  blown  w ith  a bellows, 
became  popular  in  Ireland : from  this  cause, 
and  the  delicacy  of  its  reeds,  the  tono  is  softer. 
Dr.  Burney  remarked  upon  the  {terfoction  of 
the  intervals  of  the  Irish  chanter  (or  melody- 
pipe),  which  ho  had  never  met  with  in  the 
pipes  of  North  Britain.  The  scale  of  the  Irish 
bagpipe  is  from  C below  the  treble  stave  to  0 
above  it,  with  all  the  semitones.  The  Irish 
instrument  is  also  furnished  with  a sort  of  tenor 
harmony  of  chords : — 


■f" 


The  pipe  of  Scotland  has  nothing  of  this  sort, 
and,  as  previously  noticed,  its  scale  is  only  nine 
notes  in  extent,  and  does  not  correspond  with 
the  normal  diatonic  scale.  There  generally 
ar<*  two  drones  in  the  Scottish  pipe,  A and 
its  octave  ; and  three  in  the  Irish  instrument, 
generally  C,  c,  and  c.  The  ancient  Irish 
bagpipe,  like  that  of  Scotland,  was  an  instru- 
ment of  shrill  and  warlike  tone,  by  which,  as 
Stanihurst  tells  us,  the  natives  were  animated 
— as  other  people  are  by  trumpets.  The  bag- 
pipe, perhaps  the  oldest  and  most  widely  known 
instrument  in  the  world,  still  subsists  in  Ireland ; 
the  harp,  however,  is  almost  extinct:  both  have 
been  in  a great  degree  superseded  by  the  violin 
and  flute,  which  are  cheaper,  more  readily  re- 
paired, and  above  all  more  portable  ; most  of 
the  ancient  minstrels  of  Ireland  found  it  neces- 
sary to  maintain  attendants  to  carry  their 
harjis.  From  1775  to  1782  the  Volunteer 
Bands  did  much  towards  the  cultivation  of 

» ThU  la  tbedUtliKtlon  la-tween  the  Jiaartt*  »iwl  Um  CorncmaM. 
the  (omwriUH»friti|  to  the  IrUb  and  the  latter  to  the  Scutch  Pip*. 


music  in  Ireland,  and  of  lato  years,  during  the 
Temperance  movement  and  the  various  semi- 
military organisations  which  have  sprung  up 
in  Ireland,  brass  and  reed  bonds  have  become 
]K>pular,  and  play  through  the  streets  of  the 
towns.  Choral  classes  were  formerly  not  popular 
throughout  the  country  ; they  met  with  no 
favour  among  the  i>oasantry  of  the  South  and 
West.  [But  at  present  (1905)  there  are  choral 
classes  in  every  important  town  in  Ireland.] 

Dismissing  the  hagpipe,  ancient  or  improved, 
we  find  among  ancient  Irish  wind-instruments 
the  following: — (1)  the  Btnnbnabhal  (pro- 
nounced Ben- Bulbil),  a real  horn,  generally 
that  of  a wild  ox  or  buffalo  ; (2)  the  Buintte , a 
primitive  oboe,  and  (3)  the  (ftUhbuinne,  a primi- 
tive bassoon  ; (4)  the  Com,  a pipe — Chaucer’s 
‘ Corne-pipe  ’ ; (5)  the  Stoc,  a smaller  trumpet ; 
(6)  the  St  organ , another  small  trumpet,  (7)  the 
Ftadan , a flute  or  fife.  It  is  singular  that  all 
these  pipes  were  curved  ; no  straight  pi|»e,  like 
an  oboe  or  clarinet,  having  been  found  in  Ire- 
land. (8)  Some  large  horus  were  discovered, 
of  which  the  embouchure,  like  that  of  the 
Ashantee  trumpet,  was  at  the  side.  Singular 
to  say,  the  Irish  jMJssessed  an  instrument  very 
similar  to  the  Turkish  crescent  or  'Jingling 
Johnny  ’ once  used  iu  the  British  army  ; it  was 
called  the  ‘Musical  Branch,’  and  was  adorned 
with  numerous  bells.  [O’Curry  describes  the 
Crarbh  civil  and  the  Crann  civil  as  forms  of 
a ‘ Musical  branch  ’ or  cymbal wn,  not  bells,  as 
here  stated.]  There  were  single  hells  caller! 
clothra : the  so-called  croUds  are  merely  sheep- 
bells  of  the  17th  and  18th  centuries.  It  should 
be  remarked  that  the  tympan  was  not  a drum, 
as  was  formerly  supposed,  but  a stringed  instru- 
ment, and  by.  the  researches  of  the  antiquary 
O’Curry  it  is  proved  to  have  been  played  with 
a plectrum  or  bow.  [The  ochUcdach  is  an  eight- 
stringed  Nabla  or  rsalterium.]  Some  other 
allusions  to  music  are  found  in  Irish  MSS.,  viz. 
the  aidbse , an  union  of  all  voices,  a vocal  lutti 
as  it  were : this  was  called  crpdc  in  Scotland. 
The  certan  was  some  sort  of  chirping  sound  by 
female  singers : the  dordjxanm,  a warlike  song 
accom|Kiuied  by  the  clashing  of  spears  after  the 
Greek  manner.  An  interesting  example  was 
the  Irish  Cronan  or  drone  bass,  after  the  manner 
of  the  ‘ Ground  ’ of  Purcell’s  day.  [There  arc 
seven  Irish  words  signifying  concerted  singing 
or  playing.]  The  Cronan  was  softly  sung  by  a 
Chorus,3  while  the  principal  voice  sustained  the 
solo.  The  well-known  air  called  4 Ballindcrry  ’ 
was  provided  with  such  a chorus ; see  Stanford’s 
arrangement  in  ‘ Songs  of  Old  Ireland.’ 

A few  words  abont  the  dances  of  Ireland  will 
not  be  out  of  place.  These  are  (1)  the  Planxty, 
or  Plcraca , 6 8 time,  with  strains  of  unequal 
number  of  bars.  (2)  The  Jig,  or  JRinnce , with 
au  equal  number  of  bars.  [The  Jig  was,  as  its 

! Thi*  explain*  the  p*M*g*  * I mu'  the  »1M  cate  in  the  Story  ot 
Cuuall  (Campbell  * Tn/i-t  <kn 1 Isfrn  t*  ••/ thr  H'raf  fflgklands,  I.  107 f 
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name  implies,  derived  from  the  Geige  or  Fiddle, 
just  as  the  Hornpipe  was  named  from  the 
instrument  of  that  name]  : of  these  there  were 
(a)  the  Double  Jig,  ( b ) Single  Jig,  (e)  Hop  Jig, 
and  ( d ) Montcn,  or  Green -sod  Jig.  (3)  The 
Reel,  similar  to  that  of  Scotland,  of  which  it 
is  the  national  dance.  (4)  The  Hornpij>e. 
(5)  Set  dances,  chiefly  by  one  dancer,  and  (6) 
The  Country  dance.  [The  lit  mux  Fada,  or 
Long  Dance,  has  become  again  very  popular  in 
Ireland.  It  wus  danced  before  James  II.  in 
1689  in  Dublin.  There  are  16th  century  allu- 
sions to  the  ‘ Irish  Hey’  and  the  ‘ Irish  Trot,’ 
of  which  examples  arc  given  in  Playford’s 
Dancing  Master.  The  ‘ Cake  Dance  ’ is  met 
with  in  1680  and  onwards.]  Many  of  the 
dances  in  6-8  measure  were  originally  march 
tunes ; for  it  is  remarkable  that  the  * slow 
march,'  as  used  by  other  nations,  never  prevailed 
among  the  Irish,  whose  battle  music  was  fre- 
quently in  the  6-8  measure,  with  two  accents 
in  the  bar. 

Every  civil  occupation  in  Ireland  had  also  its 
appropriate  music  ; thus  milking  the  cow's  (an 
occupation  in  which  the  ancient  Irish  took 
{teculiar  delight),  spinning,  and  ploughing,  had 
each  its  tune. 

Such  are  a few  of  the  characteristics  of  a 
native  minstrelsy  second  to  none  in  the  annals 
of  aboriginal  art.  But  the  lines  of  demarcation 
by  which  national  peculiarities  were  preserved 
are  being  daily  obliterated ; steam  and  electri- 
city have  worked  many  wonders,  of  which  this 
is  not  the  least  remarkable.  [The  publication 
of  the  whole  collection  of  airs  formed  by  Dr. 
Petrie  — embracing  nearly  2000  — by  the  Irish 
Literary  Society  of  London,  is  a monumental 
work.  This  vast  treasury  of  Irish  folk-music, 
edited  by  Sir  C.  V.  Stanford  and  Mr.  C. 
Forsyth,  was  oompleted  in  1905,] 

A bibliography  of  collections  and  works  on 
Irish  music  is  given  below' ; few'  of  them  are 
really  trustworthy,  save  those  of  Petrie  and 
Bunting,  both  honoured  names  in  the  annals  of 
Irish  music.  It  is  to  George  Thomson,  of  the 
Trustees’  Office,  Edinburgh,1  who  was  much 
interested  in  national  airs  from  1792  to  1820, 
especially  those  of  Scotland,  and  engaged  Pleyel, 
Kozcluch,  Haydn,  Beethoven,  Hummel,  and 
Weber,  as  arrangers  of  them,  that  we  owe  the 
Irish  music  arranged  by  Beethoven  between  the 
years  1810  and  1819.  Among  sixteen  national 
airs,  with  variations,  as  duets  for  violin  (or 
flute)  and  piano  (opp.  105,  107),  are  three  Irish 
melodies — ‘The  Last  Rose’  (a  very  incorrect 
version  of  the  air),  ‘While  History’s  Muse,’  and 
* 0 had  we  some  bright  little  isle.’  Although 
interesting  in  their  way,  these  little  works  of 
Beethoven  are  very  inferior  to  his  Vocal  Collec- 
tions. Of  these  * 12  Irish  airs  with  accompani- 
ments of  piano,  violin,  and  violoncello  ’ (obbli- 

l See  7T»<  Lift  o/  flcorye  rVoMtMM,  hy  J.  Cnthbert  Hadden,  1898, 
and  the  article  Tnoww*  lu  thl*  Dictionary. 


gato),  were  published  in  1S55  by  Artaria  k Co. 
of  Vienna,  as  proprietors  of  Beethoven’s  MS.  It 
is  likely  that  Messrs.  Power,  owners  of  Moore’s 
copyright  songs,  refused  Mr.  Thomson  )>ennission 
to  publish  them  along  with  Beethoven's  arrange- 
ments, for  in  the  new  edition  of  Breitkopf  k 
Hartcl,  of  which  they  form  No.  258,  the  melodies 
are  adapted  to  verses  (some  comic,  and  of  extreme 
vulgarity)  by  Joanna  Baillie  and  others  ; three 
are  arranged  as  vocal  duets  ; two  have  a choral 
refrain.  Another  collection  of  twenty-five  Irish 
airs  forms  No.  261  of  Breitkopf  k IIartel’s 
edition  ; they  are  arranged  in  similar  form  and 
are  equal  in  excellence ; some  are  found  in  Moore, 
others  are  of  doubtful  authenticity  ; of  the  air 
called  ‘ Garry-one  ’ (Oarryowen),  Beethoven  has 
different  arrangements  in  each.  [It  was  Dr. 
J.  Latham,  a musical  amateur  of  Cork,  who 
about  1802-5  supplied  George  Thomson  with 
the  grossly  corrupt  versions  of  the  Irish  airs  for 
Beethoven.]  His  carelessness  or  inoomjwtence 
will  ap]>ear  on  comparing  the  air  ‘Colleen  dlias,' 
as  found  in  No.  9 of  Artaria’s  edition,  with  that 
already  given  in  this  article  ; not  only  is  the 
scale  destroyed  ami  the  air  deprived  of  its 
pathetic  jicculiarity,  hut  whole  strains  are 
omitted  altogether.  R.  r.  s. ; with  additions 
and  corrections  by  w.  u.  o.  f. 

Bibliography. 

Since  the  above  article  was  written  for  the 
first  edition  of  the  Dictionary,  the  study  of  Irish 
Music  has  gone  on  in  a more  systematic  manner, 
with  the  result  that  fresh  light  has  been  thrown 
on  certain  ]>oints.  The  following  extended  and 
corrected  bibliography  of  the  fountain-heads  of 
Irish  traditional  music  will,  it  is  l»elieved,  bo 
found  fuller  than  any  before  published  : — 

f,  early  17th  century.  * FUawlllUni  Virginal  Book  ' already  noticed 
ik horn  contain*  three  Irish  air*.  the  earliest  example*  of 
Irish  national  mu*lc  which  we  |«>«wa*. 

1550-1728.  PtayfnrdVDandngMartrr.’basPeveral  Irish  aim  scattered 
through  Ita  different  edition*. 

1688-1730.  ' Pill*  to  purge  Melancholy,'  contain*  som#  Irlah  tuns* 
adapted  to  Engl  I ill  Ming*. 

1700-1800.  The  18th  century  Country  Dance  Collection*  lamed  by 
Walah,  Johnauu.  Kutherford.  Thompson.  Waylett.  Bride. 
Longman,  and  many  other  London  biuah'  publisher*  hare 
number*  of  Irish  air*,  and  thl*  may  also  tw  Mid  of  the 
‘ Tutor* ' for  different  instrument*  lamed  by  them, 
c,  17*27.  Aria  (**e|  dl  Camera,  being  a choice  collection  of  Scotch. 
Iriah.  and  Welsh  air*  for  the  violin  and  (ieniian  flute,  ly 
the  following  maater*.  Mr.  Alex.  Urquahart  of  Edinburgh. 
Mr.  Derm't  O'C.’onnar  of  Ltmrlck.  Mr.  Hugh  Edward*  >>t 
furmarthen.  london.  printed  for  Dan  Wright  near  the  Sun 
Tavern  lu  Holborn.  and  Dan  Wright.  Junr..  at  the  ttoldru 
Him  In  St.  Paul  * Churchyard.  I Instruct  inn*  and  seven  ty- 
five  Tune*,  pp.  23,  pp.  48.  1'iino,  engraved  throughout.  | 
(Thl*  probably  unique  volume.  In  the  present  writer'*  own 
library,  U especially  curion*.  oa  containing  a number  of  Iriab 
air*,  aeveral  by  'Carrolan. ' There  are  other  work*  lasnwd 
atout  17*)  by  th*  Wright*,  father  and  ron.  with  Iriab  alru. 
The  date  of  the  * Aria  dl  Camera*  I*  flrnl  by  the  title  of  one 
air  ‘ Wood'*  Lamentation  on  ) r refusal  of  hi*  halfpence.') 

C.  1730-35.  Neale  of  Dublin.  In  'The  Second  Part  of  the  Beggar'* 
Opera.'  a work  l**ued  by  IIi*m  publisher*  after  1734  (data 
ascertained  by  idf*rtlMM«t  of  the  opera  ' Merlin ' acted  In 
1734.  or  a later  under  *arae  name  In  1738).  I*  advert  lard  • A 
Book  of  Irlah  Air*.'  Bunting  mention*  (1840  ed.i  three 
early  Iriah  collection*.  'One  by  Burke  Thumoth  In  1730. 
another  by  Nelli  of  Christ  Church  Yard  anon  after,  and  a 
third  by  Carolan'*  *on  In  1747.’  Petrie  In  bl*  work.  1855, 
pp.  39. 150. 157.  *peek*  of  a collection  of  Carolan*  tone*  burned 
by  'O'Neill  of  Clirlat  Church  Yard.  Dublin.'  A*  the  data*  of 
thl*  or  the**  publication*  and  their  title*  are  given  vaguely 
it  would  be  very  de*ln>bl#  If  something  more  definite  could 
be  aacertained  about  them.  No  trace  appear*  to  be  left  of  th# 
work*  themarlvcw,  except  theee  unsatisfactory  reference*.  The 
earliest  definite  record  of  the  Neal#  family,  the  miuic-acDer* 
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of  llirtit  Church  Yard,  DuMlu,  U 1743.  »h*ii  they  tuul 
the  business  manage  incut  of  Handels  performances  u t the 

• N»>i>h  Nt.Ai.ch 

1731.  The  • Wedding,  a ww  ujerA  s>  It  la  acted  at  the  theatre 

Hi  Dublin  . . - by  ths*.  tuffey.  fourth  edition.  UmhIuu; 
Knaplon.  1731.  Bva. 

(Hie  of  the  eurlirwl  opera*  tused  on  Irlah  air*  ; produced  In 
)73rt.  HoTerml  uthrra  of  Ihta  Drat  pernsl  •>(  lodlacl  opera  con- 
tain liUh  air*.  They  were  published  chiefly  hy  J.  WalU.) 
C.  1740.  (lurk  Thuinoth.  'Twdteila'Uii  and  twelve  Irlah  air*  with 
variation*  -et  for  the  (IrriMUl  flute.  Violin,  or  bar)  sichord, 
by  Mr.  Hurk  Thumoth  ' UnkIuo  : J.  Hlinpa  n. 

Ditto  ■ T wrj \ r Kugllah  and  twelve  Irish  air*.'  Hook  the 
second.  lomdun.  J.  Simpson.  Rjr.  "V». 

(These  two  collections  wen-  afWiwtnh  irprlnted  by 
Thotuwguod.  and  try  Thompson  1 

e.  174&-H'  Jon>*»  Oawald.  'The  Caledonian  I'ockrt  Companion.' 
Twefvs  book*.  London,  lty.  Kvu. 

iTbla  work  ha*  wicnl  Iruh  aim  Included.  aa  have  other 
collection#  l«y  Oawald.  I 

1744.  etc.  ' Mi-la#.'  1744 ; ' The  Golden  Pippin,'  1773 ; anil  * The  Poor 
9- -Idler,'  1710.  with  aotim other* uf  tbr  second  period ul  Knrfliah 
tallail  opera  use  In*h  air*.  'The  Poor  Soldier*  cwuUU 
almost  entirely  of  them. 

e.  1780.  Carolan.  * A Favourite  Collection  of  the  an  mm  h ailiuired 
Irlah  Turn*.  tl»e  <>rt|(1iiAl  and  genuine  C uupuaitlou  of  Carubm 
the celebrated  Irlah  Bard.'  Dublin.  John  late.  Folio,  pp-  1M. 

ITbla  collection  of  Carolati  * alra  may  possibly  he  a reprint 
from  an  earlier  iaaue  by  Samuel  lee.  which  In  Ita  turn  may 
be  taken  from  the  collection  made  by  Camion's  tun  In  1747, 
now  I oat  eight  of.  John  lee  * t'aroUu  •-ollection  *o  repub- 
lished by  Utiae,  a Later  Dublin  tuuaic -seller. J 

1768.et*\  Aird.J.  * A Selection  of  Hn-tch.  Kngliah.  Tr1«b.  and  Foreign 
Air*,  adapted  to  the  life,  violin,  or  German  flute.'  James  Atnt. 
Glasgow  »u  •mall  oblong  parts  of  variuus  date*.  1783,  1788, 
IW.  1787.  eh 

1784.  etc.  Gow.  ‘ A ( inflection  of  Strathspey  Reels ' and  * A Complete 
tUpoaiiory  of  Urtgloal  ho«ts  Blow  Btrathvpey* .'  Folio. 

i The  varinu*  ' Collections ' and ' Repoeltorlta ' published  by 
the  Guw  family  contain  many  lri*halra  not  tiefore  published.) 
178L  Walker.  J.C.  1 Historical  Memoirs  of  (hr  Irbh  Harli.'  4to. 

Dublin.  1796.  Ditto,  second  edition.  2 vola.  1M8. 

€.  1780.  ' Jackson's  Celebrated  Irlah  Tune*.'  Dublin  Kdinntid  Lee. 

Oh.  Folio.  (Pimlbly  a reprint  from  an  earlier  wurvr.  • 
t.  17TKI.  Hryaaoti,  J.  'A  Ctirlmia  Hele*t|o|i  of  favourite  Tunc*  with 
Variation*  to  which  I*  added  fifty  favourite  Irish  Alra.'  . . . 
F-dinlmrgh,  printed  for  J.  Hryaaoti.  Oh  Folio. 
t.  1780.  ’The  Hibernian  Muw,  it  Collect  inn  of  Irish  Alra  Including 
the  moat  favourite  t'otnpsilkitii  of  Camion.'  Loudon. 
Thompson.  Oh.  4 to 

r.  17W  M'Fadyeu.  John.  ■ The  R»i««it*-ry  of  Hoot*  and  Irlah  Air*. 
Htrmthspeys.  and  Reel*.'  Glasgow  Obi  4tn.  Another  work 
n tutor  the  aauie  title  *»•  issue*!  by  M’Goun,  also  of  Glasgow 
OhL  4 to.  Alan,  several  other  bcnttDh  collection*,  issued 
Iwth  In  Kdiiihurgh  and  Glasgow,  contain  Irish  air*,  named 
as  such,  not  rlw-whrre  printed. 

1788.  BanUag.  Edward.  ' A General  Collection  of  the  Ancient  Irish 
Music  . . . collected  from  the  harper*,  etc.  In  the  different 
provinces  uf  Ireland  ...  by  Kdward  Hunting.'  Vol.  1. 
iBixly-aix  air*.  London.  Folio.  [17WJJ.I 
(Many  Dublin  pirated  editions  of  this. I 

1809.  Do.  * A General  Collection  of  the  Ancient  Music  of  Ireland 

arranged  for  the  Pianoforte.'  . . . London.  VnL  1.  Folio. 

u«*7 

(An  entirely  different  ml  lection  from  the  above  edition  of 
1794,  the  cuter*  dated  1811.1 

1840.  Do.  'The  Ancient  Musk  of  Ireland.'  . . . Dublin.  Large  4to, 
1840. 

*,  1798.  * CnWi  8 el  Milan  of  twenty-one  favourite  original  Irl*h  Alra 
i never  before  printed)  arranged  for  the  planofmte.  violin,  «*r 
flute.'  Dublin,  published  by  D.  Cooke.  4 HackvlUe  ML 
Folio  (republished  by  Gough,  who  suo -reded  Cooke  In  17Wi. 
e,  180J-3.  Owenson.  ».  'Twelve  Original  Hibernian  Melodies  with 
Kngliah  Word*  . . . by  Mia*  8.  Owenaoti.'  Preston.  London. 
Folio. 

t,  1804-fl.  Holden.  H.  ' A Collection  of  Old  RatablUhed  Irish  Plow 
mid  Quick  T unes  . . . published  by  8.  Holdeu,  do.  Hook  2nd. 
Dublin.  Folio. 

c.  1810.  l»o.  'To  bn  continued  periodically  ; Holden'*  Collection  of 
the  most  esteemed  old  Iruh  Melodies.'  Dublin.  Folio 
named  in  numbers- 

1808.  Crosby,  B 'The  Irish  Mush  a l Repository,  a choioe  brio tion 

• if  as  teemed  Irish  Hong*.'  8vo.  lsmdon.  Crusby.  1000. 
18Qt.  Murphy.  John.  ‘A  Collection  of  Irish  Ait*  ami  Jlgjra  with 

Variation*  . . . by  John  Murphy.'  Folio.  (No  Imprint. 
Glasgow  or  Paisley,  issued  at  the  cud  of  the  year  1809.  • 

«.  1804  Mulholland.  ' A Maetlon  of  Irish  and  Hoot*  Tu nr*  mn Mist- 
ing of  Alra,  Marches,  Strathspey*  . - . adapted  to  the  piano- 
forte ...  by  John  Macpherwoit  Mulholland.'  Edinburgh. 
J.  Hamilton  Folio. 

1810.  Mulholland.  John.  ‘A  Col  lection  of  Irish  Alra  adapted  for 

the  harp,  violin.  flute,  and  pip**  . . . Hi  2 volume*,'  Belfast. 
Ob.  4 to.  1810. 

€.  1800-10.  'O'FarreH'a  Pocket  Companion  for  tlir  lrt»h  or  Union 
Pipes.'  i Four  aiiiull  oblong  : one  e*titi«»»*  i«sued  by 
U Farrell  and  another  by  Gouldfng  k Co.,  L-nd-m  I 
1807-34.  Moore.  Thomas.  * A Selection  of  Irish  Melodies  with 
Hymphonlea  and  AccompnniuiFiits  by  Hir  John  Htevenaon. 
Mno.Doc  .and  choraclerlstlc  words  by  Thomas  Moure.  K*>|. 
Folio-  Dublin  and  London. 

(Ten  parts  and  a aupplcment : the  first  *ix  parts  ImuoI 
lar tween  1807  and  1813.  the  last  nuuda  r 1834  Hir  C.  VlllW* 
Htanfr.nl  has  1nsur*l  an  eilitlon  of  Moore's  Melodies  with  the 
air*  restored  to  their  original  form.  Booeey,  188®. ) 

1814-1A  Thomson,  Geurye.  'A  Select  Collection  of  Irlah  Melodies  . . 


with  symphonic*  amt  aixuotpwiiliueiit*  ...  by  Ileetbovcs. 
2 vola.  Folio.  Kdluborgh.  George  TI»Uii»on.  18)4  DL 
(.  1816  Fltulluoiu.  ‘A  Selection  of  I'llgiual  Melodies  of  Krtn  with 
characteristic  w.mle.  by  Kslwanl  rltaaiiuons. ' Folio, 
c.  1831.  O ’Callaghan.  'Ancient  Irish  sir*,  with  symplioniew  and 
accompMUliireuta.  by  Hir  J.  Hletrnaun,  and  word*  by  Hon. 
J.  G Callaghan. * Dublin.  Folio. 

c.  1823.  Hmith,  K.  A.  ‘The  Irish  Minstrel,'  a selection  ftutn  the 
vocal  melodies  of  Ireland  . . . arranged  (or  the  pianoforte 
by  K.  A Smith.  L*rge  8v«.  Kdinl.urgb.  (Two  edition*. i 
1930-42.  Thr  Citium  Map  tm>r.  4 voi*.  Contains  a *crn-»  uf  early 
Irish  air*,  edited  fur  the  Magaslneby  M H Hudson.  Dublin. 
1943.  The  Spirit  of  the  Mat  inn.  lUJbuls  and  sung*  by  the  writers 
"I  the  A>i(<«h,  with  urlgiital  and  audriit  musU.  4to. 
Dublin.  1943. 

e.  1843.  Hof ncastle.  F.  W.  'The  Music  of  In  binl  Folio.  Time 
narta. 

1948.  ‘The  Porte  and  Poetry  of  Munater,  a Selection  of  Irish  song*.’ 
1**00  * First  edition  dated  IMK;  second.  ISM.  tJther  later 

edition*,  i 

1833.  Petrie.  George.  'The  Petrie  Collection  of  thr  Ancient  Music 
uf  Irwhuol.  nmoip-l  for  the  pianoforte,  etlltvd  by  (i«irtc 
Petrie.  Vol.  I.  Is33.  Large  ilo, 

(The  above  collection  of  Dish  national  air*.  n<rte<ldowu  bjr 
Petrie,  was  i*>ued  l*>  the  tha.rty  for  the  Preservation  and 
Publication  of  the  Meiodiew  uf  Ireland,  founded  in  1931.  An 
attempt  was  imide  at  a second  volume  in  Irwj.  but  only  the 
ftist  |»rt.  of  48  pp.,  appeared.  F.  Hoffinan  had  arrangt*!  a 
selection  from  the  hitherto  unpublished  Petrie  air*,  and  IhU 
wa*  leauwl  lu  Dublin  in  1877.  The  Iruh  Literary  Hociety 
ruiumenced  the  publlcwtlon.  Hi  1808,  of ' The  Complete  IVtrie 
Collection  uf  Irlah  Music'  ( Booeey i.  rxactly  a*  foiiml  in  the 
M8.  The  third  l**rt,  o mpletuig  the  work,  was  published 
lu  19U9l| 

c.  1870.  Levey.  ' The  Dane*  Music  of  Ireland,  collected  uiul 
arranged  by  R.  M Levey.'  Two  |**rt>.  4to  Loudon. 

187X  Joyce.  'Ancient  Irish  Music.  «*  •mprf  slug  on*  liundrol  airs, 
hitherto  uupublUhed,  collected  and  edited  by  P.  W.  Joyce.' 
4 to.  Dublin 

Ditto.  ' Irish  Music  and  Hong,  a collection  of  Hung*  lu  the  Irish 
language.'  4to.  Ihlbliu.  19HH. 

Graves  * Stanford.  'Hongs  of  Old  IreUmL'  Boowey,  1882. 

Dltl«*.  ‘Irish  Hong*  and  Itallad*.'  Novello,  ISlct. 

(The  word*  by  A.  P.  Grav  en,  music  arrai>g(*l  by  Hir  t\  V. 
Htanford.  The  airs  taken  Irotn  the  Pet i i*-  MK. 

1887.  'Irish  Folk  Hong*.'  the  words  by  A.  P.  Graves,  the  alia  ar- 
rangud  by  Charl«>*  Wooil.  IkKsary.  INC. 

* The  Irish  Hong  IWsik.'  edited  by  A.  P.  Grave*,  etc.,  etc. 

1898.  Moffat.  'The  Min*trel*>  of  Ireland,  two  hundrol  Irish  Hongs 
adapted  to  their  traditional  alls'  ...  by  Alfreil  Mutlat. 
8*<x  lomdon.  Augcner. 

iContaioa  valuable  original  notes,  hearing  on  the  history  of 
the  sung*  and  alra  and  mine  hitherto  luapublishtsi  Irish  airs.1 
1901.  'Hongs  of  Erin-'  Bouaey.  11101.  fJrave*  k Wood. 

The  Journals  of  the  ’ Irish  Folk -Hung  Huciety  ' and  of  the  ' Folk- 
8«, iig  Society  ' contain  Irish  traditional  alra. 

The  above  list  represent*,  it  la  hrllered.  a very  comprehensive 
liildi<«raphy  of  U>oks.  wherein  tnuiitional  Irish  music  a{>peai>  lor 
the  first  time  In  print,  some  of  the  work*  having  a greater  number 
of  hitherto  unpublished  airs  than  others.  The  numerous  •Collec- 
tion#,' old  and  new,  made  up  of  alre  published  In  other  places,  are 
escluded.  Work#  hearing  on  the  history  «*f  Irish  music  not  in- 
cluded in  this  list  are  llardimau's  Irish  Minstrelsy.' 2 vol*.  Dfiil, 
Conran's  'National  Music  of  Ireland.'  IH30.  am!  some  other*  Mr. 
W.  H.  Grattan  Float  has  lately  i Ituli  completed  a * History  of  Irish 
Music.  K.  K. 

ISAAC,  H ei much.  The  time  ami  place  of 
the  birth  of  so  great  a man  become  of  more 
than  usual  interest  when  upon  their  decision  de- 
pends his  claim  to  lie  called  Germany’s  first  great 
coin  jtoser.  If  he  was  really  a German,  which  all 
historians  and  the  evidence  of  his  works  lead  us 
to  believe,  it  is  certain  that  the  beginning  of  the 
16th  century  found  him  the  central  figure  of 
the  few  musicians  his  country  could  then  num- 
ber. Neither  Paul  Ilnlfhaiiner,  the  organist  and 
comjioser,  who,  after  a life  of  nearly  ninety  years 
(1449-1537)  found  his  last  resting-place  at  Salz- 
burg, nor  Thomas  Stoltzer,  who,  in  his  short  time 
of  thirty -six  years  made  his  name  still  more 
famous,  nor  oven  Heinrich  Finck  with  his 
lovely  lieder  and  hymns,1 — none  of  these  were 
so  great  as  Isaac.  They  had  much  in  common 
with  him,  and  their  names  may  he  found  side 
by  side  with  his  in  many  books  of  German  lieder, 
but  whatever  their  genius  may  have  been,  they 

1 Which,  nevertheless,  failed  to  mov  e the  heart  of  his  royal  master 
the  king  of  Poland,  who  laughingly  replied  lu  the  com|*»ei  * re-jnest 
for  an  liicrvasc  uf  salary - 

A little  Finch  (Pink!  within  ita  cage 
Bings  all  the  year,  nor  asks  for  vug*. 
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have  not  handed  down  such  monuments  of 
greatness  as  exist  in  the  works  of  Isaac.  In  the 
higher  forms  of  church  composition  they  scarcely 
competed  with  him  ut  all. 

According  to  one  tradition  he  was  lx>rn  at 
Prague,  and  Arnbroo 1 devotes  a charming  jtage 
of  his  history  to  showing  the  Bohemian  character 
of  some  of  the  subjects  used  by  the  composer  in 
his  masses.  He  api»ears  to  have  spent  much  of 
his  time  in  Florence  [where  he  was  organist  in 
the  Medici  chapcd  from  1477  to  1493]  and  here 
he  was  sometimes  called  by  the  grand  title 
‘ Arrhigo  Tedesco  ’ in  strange  contrast  to  the 
modest,  quaint  * h.  yzac,'  another  variation  of 
his  name.  His  position  in  Florence,  and  one 
date  in  his  life,  is  shown  by  a MS.  said  by  Dr. 
Kimliault  to  have  been  in  the  library  of  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  but  of  which  we  can  find  no 
trace  there  at  present  In  The  Musical  World 
(August  29,  1844)  Dr.  Rimbault  describes  this 
MS.  as  containing  the  music  composed  in  1488 
by  Henry  Isaac  for  the  religious  drama,  ‘Sail 
Giovanni  e San  Paolo,’  written  by  Lorenzo  de* 
Medici  for  )>crforinanco  in  his  own  family.  He 
also  states  that  Isaac  was  the  teacher  of  Lorenzo's 
childreu,  which  fact  we  presumo  he  learnt  from 
the  same  MS.  Fetis  shows  that  he  was  still,  or 
again  in  Florence  many  years  after  1488,  for 
Aaron  speak*  of  being  intimate  with  Joaquin, 
Ohrccht,  and  Isaac  in  that  city,  and  Aaron  could 
not  have  been  twenty  years  old  {i.e.  old  enough 
for  such  friendship)  until  the  year  1509  ; and 
that  he  must  have  died  some  years  before  1531, 
according  to  a note  made  u|xm  a MS.  of  that 
date  in  the  Munich  Library,  containing  a work 
begun  by  him  and  finished  by  his  pupil  Sent!. 
[Later  researches,  a summary  of  which  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Qt ullcn-Lexikon,  prove  that  ho 
went  to  Vienna  in  1196,  and  to  Innsbruck  in 
the  following  year,  as  comj>oser  to  the  Enqieror. 
He  remained  there  until  1515,  then  he  returned 
to  Florence  with  an  annual  pension  of  150 
florins.] 

Of  Isaac's  works,  first  in  im|iortaiice  come 
twenty-three  masses,  ten  printed,  and  thirteen 
in  MS.  (1)  Mime  Jfeinrici  Izat % printed  by 
Petrucci  in  1 506,  containing  five  masses,  ‘Charge 
do  deul,’  * Misericord ias  Domini,’  ‘Quant  jay 
au  eonr,’  ‘La  Spogna,'  ‘Coiiime  femme.'  (2) 
Rhaw’s  * Opus  decent  miasarum  4 vocum  ’ 
(Wittenberg,  1541)  contains  the  two  masses 
‘Carminum’  and  ‘Une  M usque  de  Biscay.' 
(3)  ‘Liber  quindecim  missaruni,*  etc.  (Nurem- 
berg, Petreius,  1539)  contains  the  mass,  ‘O 
pracclara/  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the 
composer's  works.  It  is  composed  on  a subject  of 
four  notes  reiterated  without  cessation  through- 
out the  mass.  Some  of  the  numbers,  such  as 
the  * Et  in  terra  pax ' and  the  * Qui  tollis,’  have 
the  character  of  slow  movements  by  the  length- 
ening of  the  four  notes  over  several  liars,  the 
simple  accompaniments  of  the  other  part9  being 

I O tKkicht'  far  MfaU.  111.  »vw«. 


| very  beautiful.  The  subject  is  kept  in  the  treble 
j nearly  throughout  the  mass,  which  is  one  of 
Isaac's  peculiarities.  It  is  presented  in  various 
forms  in  the  earlier  movements,  first  announced 
in  triple  time,  then  in  long  notes  with  aecom- 
pwiinx-nts  in  triple  time,  till  in  the  Credo  it 
bursts  out  Alla  Breve,  forming  a majestic  climax. 
The  Mass  exists  in  score  in  the  Berlin  Library 
amongst  the  MS.  materials  collected  by  Sonn- 
leithuer  for  a history  of  music.  A copy  is  also 
in  the  Fetis  Library  at  Brussels  (No.  1807). 
(4)  Ott's  collection,  ‘ M issue  1 3 vocum ' (Nurem- 
berg, 1539),  contains  two  mosses,  ‘Salve  nos,' 
and  ‘ Frbhlich  Wesen.’  One  movement,  * Plcni 
sunt,’  from  the  latter  is  scored  in  Sonnlei timer’s 
MS. 

The  thirteen  MS.  masses  are  mentioned  by 
Ambro9  in  his  History  of  Music  (iii.  386) — iu 
the  Royal  Library  at  Vienna,  eight — * Miss* 
Solemn*,’  Magne  Deu*,  Paschal  is,  De  Confessori- 
bus,  Dominicalis,  De  B.  Virgine,  and  two  Do 
Martyribus,  all  in  four  ]>arts  ; and  iu  the  Muuicli 
Library,  four  six-part  ones, — Virgo  prudentis- 
sima,  Solennis,  one  without  name,  and  a four- 
part  one,  * De  Apostolis.’  A MS.  volume  of 
Masses  in  the  Burgundy  Library  at  Brussels 
(No.  6428)  contains  the  * Virgo  prudentissimu  r 
under  the  title  ‘ Missa  de  Assumptione  B.V.M., 
hfric  ysac.’ 

Eitner’s  Bihl  iogroph  it  der  Musik- Sa  m me/  \rerke 
(Berlin,  1877)  meutious  upwards  of  forty  collec- 
tions between  the  years  1501  and  1564,  which 
contain  motets  anti  psalms  by  Isaac.  The  Do- 
dectichordon  of  Glarean  contains  five,  three  of 
which  Burney  (ii.  521-24),  Hawkins  (ch. 70),  and 
i Forkel,  have  printed  in  their  Histories,  Burney 
having  copied  them  all  in  his  notebooks  at  the 
British  Museum.  Wyrsung’s  Liber  select  arum 
cantionum,  ete.  (Augsburg,  1520)  contains  five 
of  the  most  important  of  Isaac’s  works  of  this 
class,  amongst  them  two  six- part  motets, 
‘Optime  pastor*  and  ‘Virgo  prudentiasima,’ 
dedicated  respectively  to  the  Pope  Leo  X.  and 
the  Emperor  Maximilian  I.  An  excellent  MS. 
copy  of  this  work  exists  in  the  Fetis  Library  at 
Brussels  (No.  1679).  [See  the  list  of  extant 
works  in  the  Quel len^Lexikon. ] Of  Isaac's  lieder, 
Ott's  collection  of  115  guter  nnerr  Licdlein 
(Nuremberg,  1544)  contains  teu.  One  of  them, 

* Es  hot  pin  bftwer  cm  tbchterlein,’  i9  given  iu 
score  by  Forkel  in  his  History.  This  collection 
has  l>een  reprinted  by  the  Ocsellschaft  fur 
Musikforschung  (Berlin).  Forster’s  collection, 
Ein  auszug  guter  Tnitscher  licdlein  (Nurem- 
berg,  Petrcins,  1539)  contains  four  of  Isaac's 
songs,  and  amongst  them  ‘ Isbnick  [Innsbruck], 
ich  muss  dich  lasscn,’  the  words  said  to  have 
been  written  by  the  Era]»eror  Maximilian.  The 
melody  was  afterwards  sung  to  the  hymns,  ‘ O 
[ Welt,  ich  muss  dich  lasscn,’  and  ‘Nun  ruhen 
alle  Walder,’  and  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
■ of  German  chorales.  It  is  introduced  by  Bach 
I iu  tho  Passions- Musik  (St.  Matthew),  in  the 
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scene  of  the  Last  Supper.  Whether  Isaac 
actually  comj>osed  the  melody,  or  only  wrote 
the  other  parts  to  it,  is  doubtful,  but  it  is  re- 
markable that  here,  as  in  others  of  his  works, 
the  melody  appears  in  the  upper  part,  which 
was  quite  unusual  in  such  conijvositions.  It  is 
in  these  Lieder  that  he  shows  his  nationality. 
In  them  we  have  the  music  which  the  composer 
brought  with  him  from  his  home,  the  trace  of 
which  is  not  lost  in  his  greater  compositions, 
but  blending  itself  with  the  new  influences  of 
an  adopted  country,  and  of  Netherland  com- 
panions, gives  to  his  music  a threefold  character, 

* a cosmopolitan  trait  ’ not  to  be  found  in  the 
works  of  any  othercoinposcr  of  the  tinie(Ambros, 
iii.  382).  J.  R.  s.-b. 

ISABELLA.  [See  Girardeau.] 

ISHAM  (occasionally  s|>clt  IStJM),  John,  ( 
Mus.  B.  (born  about  1680,  and  educated  at 
Merton  College,  Oxford  (Diet,  of  Xat.  Jiiog . )], 
was  for  some  years  deputy -organist  for  Dr. 
Croft.  On  Jan.  22,  1711,  he  was  elected  organ- 
ist of  St.  Anne's,  Soho,  on  Croft’s  resignation. 
On  July  17,  1713,  he  graduated  as  Bachelor  of 
Music  at  Oxford,  and  on  April  3,  1718,  was 
elected  organist  of  St.  Andrew’s,  Hoi  born,  with 
a stipend  of  £50  per  annum,  upon  which  he 
resigned  his  place  at  St.  Anne’s,  the  vestry 
objecting  to  his  holding  both  appointments. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  was  chosen  organist  of  St. 
Margaret’s,  Westminster.  He  comj>osed  some 
anthems,  two  of  which  are  in  Croft’s  Divine 
Harmony , and  joined  with  William  Morley  in 
publishing  a joint-collection  of  songs,  1 sham’s 
two-part  song  in  w hich,  * Bury  delights  my 
roving  eye,’  was  very  popular  in  its  day,  and  is 
reprinted  by  Hawkins  in  his  History , ii.  799  (ed. 
1853).  He  died  in  June  1726,  and  was  buried 
on  the  12th  of  that  month  in  St.  Margaret’s 
church.  w.  ll.  11. 

ISOUARD,  or  ISOARD,  Nicolo,  usually 
known  as  Nicolo,  born  Dec.  6,  1775,  at  Malta, 
where  his  father  was  a merchant  and  secretary 
of  the  ‘ Massa  Frumentaria,’  or  government 
storehouses.  He  was  taken  to  Paris  as  a hoy, 
and  educated  at  the  Institution  Bert  baud,  a 
preparatory  school  for  the  engineers  and  artillery. 
Much  of  his  time  was  taken  up  with  the  study 
of  the  pianoforte  under  Pin,  but  he  passed  a 
good  examination  for  the  navy.  He  was,  how- 
ever, recalled  before  receiving  his  commission, 
and  on  his  return  to  Malta  in  1790  was  placed 
in  a merchant’s  office.  His  pianoforte- playing 
mode  him  welcome  in  society  ; and  encouraged 
by  this  ho  went  through  a course  of  harmony 
with  Vella  and  Azzopardi,  and  with  Amendola 
of  Palermo — where  he  passed  several  years  as 
clerk  to  a merchant— and  completed  his  studies 
under  Sala  and  Gugliclini  at  Naples,  where  he 
was  employed  by  a German  banking  firm.  He 
now  determined  to  become  a composer,  and  aban- 
doning commerce,  much  against  his  father's  wish, 
produced  his  first  opera,  * L’  avviso  ai  Maritati,’ 
VOL.  II 


at  Florence  in  1795.  After  this  date  he  called 
himself  simply  Nicolo,  in  order  not  to  compromise 
his  family,  and  it  was  under  this  name  that  he 
made  his  reputation.  From  Florence  he  went 
to  Leghorn,  and  composed  * Artaserse,’  an 
opera  seria,  which  procured  him  the  cross  of 
San  Donato  of  Malta.  He  succeeded  Vincenzo 
Anfossi  as  organist  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem 
at  Malta,  and  on  the  death  of  San  Martino  be- 
came maftre  de  cha|>ello  to  the  Order,  retaining 
lioth  poets  until  the  occupation  of  the  island  by 
the  French  (June  10-13,  1798).  During  these 
early  years  he  acquired  that  facility  which  was 
afterwards  one  of  his  most  marked  characteristics. 
There  was  not  a branch  of  com]>osition  which  he 
did  not  attempt,  as  a list  of  his  works  at  this 
date  will  show ; — nine  cantatas ; masses,  psalms, 

( and  motets  ; vocal  pieces  for  concerts  ; and 
eight  or  nine  operas  which  it  is  not  necessary  to 
enumerate. 

At  this  time  he  was  strongly  urged  to  go  to 
Paris.1  On  his  arrival  he  found  a useful  friend 
in  Rodolphe  Kreutzer,  and  the  two  composed, 
conjointly,  * Lc  petit  Page  ’ (Feb.  14,  1800),  and 
1 Flaminius  a Corinthe’  (Feb.  28,  1801).  At 
the  same  time  Delrieu  re-wrote  the  librettos  of 
two  of  his  Italian  operas,  which  were  performed 
under  their  original  titles,  * LTmpromptu  dc 
Campague  ’ (June  30,  1800),  and  1 Iaj  Tonnelier  * 
May  17,  1801).  Isouard  also  made  consider- 
able mark  in  society  os  a pianist.  To  his 
friendship  with  Hoffmann  and  Etienne  he  owed 
not  only  sound  advice,  but  a series  of  librettos 
upon  which  he  was  able  to  work  with  a certainty 
of  success.  Thus  favoured  by  circumstances, 
he  produced  in  sixteen  years  no  leas  than  thirty- 
three  o(>eras.  The  following  list  is  in  exact 
chronological  order,  which  Fetis  has  not  been 
careful  to  observe  : — 

' I-»  Statue,  on  la  frtntne  Avare'  (April  2fh;  ' Michel -A nge'  (Dec. 
11. I8D2I ; 'law  Confidence* ' I March  30)  ; ' la*  lUlsrrit  l*  Quittance ' 
(June  171,  »llh  Mriiul.  KrrnUer.  awl  Bnleldlwu  ; ’ I*  MtdKin Tunc’ 
(Nov.  111.  ISU3r ; ' l.'lntrlgue  *ux  lent- trr»  ' | Feb.  24);  * Ls  WJruntr 
iludarvnu ' ;April  34) ; ' I..  Ruse  inutile ' (M*jr  90) ; * Uodcii  ' (Nov. 
IS.  1S»);  *U  Prise  ile  P*mau  ' (Feb.  S';  'Idala'  (July  1806>; 

■ Lew  Bendw  vom  bourgeois'  (May  So.  • Lee  Creancisra'  «l>*c.  10, 
1907);  "Un  Jour  it  Parte ' .May  241;  'Clnuroe'  (June  V.  1809); 
‘ 1, 'Intrigue  »u  -*Wral! ' lAnill  25,  1*W> ; ' C«nd  ri  I Ion * iFeh.  22.  IflOl ; 
' Ui  Victim* dee  Aria'  (Feb.  77),  with  SollA  And  Bertoii  ; • I Fftc 
du  village  ‘ (M  m h 31) ; * I*  Billet  dc  loterte  * I Sept.  14) ; ‘ L*  Magl- 
clcn  win  i Nor.  4.  19111 ; ’Lulll  *t  Qnluault'  iFcb,  27,  1818) ; 

• la*  Prince  de  CaLme  * (March  4 ; ‘I  jc  Framed*  4 Vent**’  (June  14. 
1913);  'Bayard  * MdrlOre*’  I Feb.  12),  with  Cherubini,  Catvl.  and 
Botehlleu;  'Jocund*'  (Feb.  as;  ; 'Joan not  et  Colin '(Oct.  17.  19141 ; 

' law  deux  Marl*'  (March  19);  and  ‘ L'une  pour  1'autre ' (May  11, 

nn«>. 

To  this  long  list  must  he  added  * Aladin,  ou  la 
Lain{>c  merveilleuse,'  which  he  did  not  live  to 
finish,  but  which  was  completed  by  Benincori, 
and  produced  Feb.  6,  1822  ; [also  a one-act 
piece,  ‘ Die  Hausen  in  der  Haaseiiheide,'  men- 
tioned in  the  Quillen- Lexikon  as  existing  in  the 
Munich  opera-house.] 

Isouard  had  the  gift  of  melody,  and  remark  - 

1 Faj'olle.  in  hie  fHrtinnnmirr  <(/■«  Mntirtrnt,  states  that  Orneral 
Vauhoi*  t<«.k  hiui  to  Pari*  -»  his  private  ncnUiy.  but  a comparison 
of  dates  will  show  this  to  have  ticcn  au  inipoaalblllty.  Oeneral 
Vaubnlt  was  in  eoranmndof  the  French  at  Malta,  and  with  a gurrlson 
of  400f)  men  main  twined  hi»  |»  »itl  on  against  the  blockading  lurwi 
of  the  allies  without  awl  the  Maltese  themaelvrs  within,  for  two 
years  from  173*.  laouard.  on  the  other  hand,  reached  Paris  with 
his  family  In  17TO  Foils,  followed  in  the  (jutlUn- l*xtkon,  luui 
reproduced  this  error. 
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able  skill  iu  disposing  his  voices  so  as  to  obtain 
tho  utmost  effect.  Instances  of  this  are — the 
quintet  in  ‘ Michel- Ange,’  quite  Italian  in  its 
form  ; the  ensemble  and  trio  in  the  * Rendez- 
vous bourgeois’;  the  quartet  ill  the  second  act 
of  4 Joconde’ ; the  trio  in  the  same  opera,  and 
that  of  the  three  sisters  in  * Cendrillon  ’ ; the 
finale  in  the  ‘ Intrigue  aux  fenetres  * ; the  trio 
and  the  duet  in  * Jean  not  et  Colin,’  and  many 
others.  To  these  qualities  must  be  added  the 
originality  and  uuadorned  simplicity  of  his 
music,  which  gave  it  a kind  of  troubadour 
character.  His  later  works,  composed  when 
Boieldieu  was  runniug  him  hard,  are  manifestly 
sujMjrior  to  the  earlier  ones,  when  he  had  no 
competitor.  * Joconde,'  the  favourite  romance 
in  which  will  never  be  forgotten,  far  surpasses 
‘ Cendrillon,  ’ though  inferior  to  4 Jeannot  and 
Colin,’  which  for  finish,  taste,  sentiment,  and 
charm  of  style  will  always  be  appreciated  by 
musicians. 

Another  of  Isouard’s  good  points  is  that  his 
comedy  never  degenerates  into  vulgarity.  In 
Boileau’s  words,  this  composer  — 

Ilistingua  la  naif  du  plat  et  du  buffon. 

He  strictly  observed  the  proprieties  of  the  stage, 
and  thoroughly  understood  the  French  public. 
Iu  his  own  way  he  continued  G retry’s  work, 
but  being  no  originator  was  eclipsed  by  Boiel- 
dieu and  afterwards  by  Auber.  The  successes 
of  his  rival  provoked  him  beyond  control,  and 
when  Boieldieu  was  elected  by  the  Institut  in 
1817  to  succeed  Mehul  in  preference  to  himself, 
his  mortification  was  extreme.  It  was,  ]>erh&ps, 
to  drown  the  remembrance  of  this  defeat,  and 
of  the  triumphs  of  his  opponent,  that,  although 
a married  man,  he  plunged  into  a course  of 
dissipation  which  ruined  his  health  and  brought 
on  consumption,  from  which  ho  died  in  Paris, 
March  23,  1818. 

Thore  is  no  biography  of  Isouard,  nor  indeed 
any  sketch  at  all  adequate.  Several  jwrtraits 
have  been  published,  but  are  of  no  artistic  merit. 
From  one  of  them  was  executed  in  1853  the 
marble  bust  now  in  the  foyer  of  the  Oplra 
Comique. 

Isouard  is  little  known  iu  England.  The 
only  two  of  his  pieces  which  appear  to  have  been 
brought  out  on  the  London  stage  are  * Les 
Rendez-vous  bourgeois’  (St.  James's,  May  14, 
1849),  and  ‘Joconde,’  English  version  by  Mr. 
Santley  (Lyceum,  Oct.  25,  1876).  o.  c. 

ISRAEL  IN  EGYPT.  The  fifth  of  Handel’s 
nineteen  English  oratorios.  The  present  second 
I*art  was  composed  first.  The  autograph  of  it 
is  headed  ‘Moses  song.  Exodus  Chap.  15. 
Introitus.  Angcfangen,  Oct.  1,  1738,’  and  at 
the  end  * Fine  Octol/.  11,  1738,  den  1 Novembr. 
vollig  geendet ' The  present  first  part  is  headed 
*15  Octobr.  1738.  Act  y°  2**.’  Three  pages 
were  written  and  erased  ; and  on  the  fourth 
l>age  begins  tlie  present  opening  recitative, 


headed  1 Part  y°  2 of  Exodus.’  At  the  end  of 
the  Chorus  4 And  believed  ’ stands  * Fine  della 

pa.tc  2-*»  d’Exodus.  ( 1738. 

The  autograph  is  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Buck- 
ingham Palace,  and  the  two  jxirts  are  bound  iu 
their  present  order,  not  in  that  of  comjiosition. 

The  title  ' Israel  in  Egypt ' &p{>ears  in  the 
announcements  of  the  first  jterformance,  which 
was  on  April  4,  1739.  On  April  11  it  was 
}>erformed  again  ‘ with  alterations  and  additions. * 
Elsewhere  it  is  announced  that  * the  Oratorio 
will  be  shortened  and  intermixed  with  songs  ’ — 
four  in  number,  all  sung  by  Francesina.  (See 
Rockstro,  0.  b.  Ilandcl,  p.  220.)  It  was  given 
a third  time,  April  1,  1740,  with  the  Funeral 
Anthem  as  a first  part,  under  the  name  of  the 
4 Lamentation  of  the  Israelites  for  the  Death 
of  Joseph.’ 

Dr.  Chrysander  suggested  that  the  adapta- 
tion of  the  Funeral  Anthem  as  an  introduction 
followed  immediately  on  the  completion  of 
Moses'  Song,  and  that  ‘ Act  y°  2d  ’ followed  on 
that  adaptation  ; and  it  is  difficult  to  resist  the 
conclusion  that  he  was  right,  though  beyond 
the  words  4 Act  yc*  2d  ’ and  the  addition  of  a 
short  overture  to  the  Funeral  Anthem  there  is 
no  |K>sitive  evidence.  The  use  of  the  word 
4 Act  ’ prevents  our  taking  4 Act  the  2d  ’ os 
4 second  ’ in  relation  to  4 Moses’  Song  ’ ; it  was 
second  in  order  of  composition,  but  not  in 
historic  order,  nor  in  order  of  performance — 
and  ‘ Moses’  Song  ’ contains  the  musical  climax 
to  the  whole  work. 

The  first  subsequent  ]>erformance  in  England 
of  the  work  as  composed,  without  additions  or 
omissions,  was  probably  that  given  by  the  Sacred 
Harmonic  Society,  March  16,  1838.  In  Ger- 
many it  was  first  performed  in  any  shape  by 
the  Sing-Akademie  of  Berliu,  Dec.  8,  1831. 

This  oratorio  is  distinguished  among  those  of 
Handel  as  much  for  its  sustained  grandeur  as 
for  the  great  number  of  allusions  to,  and  quota- 
tions from  previous  compositions,  both  of 
Handel’s  own  and  of  other  musicians,  that  it 
contains.  Those  which  have  at  present  l>een 
recognised  are  as  follow's  : — 

‘They  loathed.'  Shortened  from  Fugue  In  A minor  In  hi*  own 
Six  organ  fugue*. 

1 lie  i|uke  the  word.'  The  voice  part*  from  a Symphony  for 
double  orchwtra  tu  StradclU’*  Aenmat*.  * 

llailotonc  Choru*  From  BtradelU  » Serena ta. 

• He  amote  all  the  firstborn.'  From  Fugue  In  A minor  in  hi*  ova 
Six  organ  fugue*. 

' Dnt  a*  for  hi*  people.'  From  Btradella'a  flrienata. 

' Rmt  *u  A 1 moat  note  for  note  front  an  Organ  oanr»u* 

In  E minor  by  Kerl.s 

‘ And  believed  the  Lord.’  From  Btradella'a  Rermila. 

• He  1*  my  (»od,‘  almost  note  for  note  from  the  opening  of  Kita'i 
Magnificat. 

‘The  Lord  la  uiy  *trcngth.'  From  ' Et  exultavlt  ’ In  the 
Magnificat. 

' The  Lord  la  a man  of  war.'  From  'Teetomam  Fatretn  'la 
Urfo'a  Te  Drum,  and  ‘Quia  fecit  ’ In  Magnificat. 

• The  depth*  have  covered  them.'  From  Magnificat. 

'Thy  right  band.'  From  ditto,  ‘Quia  reapexlt.’ 


1 The  lower  date  li  partly  cut  away  by  the  binder,  and  la  nearly 
illegible.  8ec  It.*  kitro*  0.  P.  p.  219. 

* See  the  Analyeee  of  I'rlo  * Te  IVum  and  Btradella'*  Serenata.  hy 
Frofeeaor  Prout,  In  the  Monthly  Murte of  ilccurd  tar  Nov.  and  Dec. 

urn. 

3 Printed  by  Ha*  kina,  Hitt,  of  Mutic, 
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•Thou  Mntc«t  forth.’  Almost  note  for  note  from  Magnificat, 

* Fecit  putentUm.* 

■ And  with  the  bloat.'  From  ditto,  ' Depoanit.’ 

■The  mrth  ■ wallow'd  them.'  Aluaoot  note  for  Dote  from  ’Sicut 
ent  * in  ditto. 

•Thou  in  Thy  mercy.'  From  ditto,  ' Eenrieutee.* 

' 1 will  *Jng  unto  the  Lord.'  Kejwated  from  beginning  of  Part  II. 

[The  three  works  mainly  appropriated  in 
these  numbers,  are  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3 of  Dr. 
Chrysander’s  Supplcmente  to  his  edition  of 
Handel.  See  Chrysasder,  Denkmaler  der 
Ton k un st,  and  Ekba.] 

Notwithstanding  this  astonishing  number  of 
adaptations  great  and  small,  so  vast  is  the 
fusing  power  of  Handel’s  genius,  and  also  per- 
haps so  full  of  faith  the  attitude  in  which  a 
great  work  of  established  reputation  is  contem- 
plated, that  few  hearers  suspect  the  want  of 
unity,  and  even  Mendelssohn,  keen  as  was 
his  critical  sense,  while  editing  the  1 Israel ’ for 
the  Handel  Society,  never  dro}>s  a hint  of  any 
anomaly  or  inconsistency  in  the  style  of  any  of 
the  pieces.  (See  Goethe  and  Mendelssohn , p. 
133  tT.)  Mendelssohn  wrote  organ  accompani- 
ments to  the  songs  and  duets,  though,  str&ugc 
to  say,  they  have  seldom  been  used  in  public  in 
England. 

As  to  the  compiler  of  the  words  of  * Israel  * 
there  is  neither  evidence  nor  tradition.  It  is 
therefore  possible  that  they  may  have  been 
selected  by  Handel  himself.  In  the  first  part 
some  of  tlie  words  are  taken  from  the  prayer- 
book  version  of  the  Psalms.  In  other  cases  the 
ordiuary  Authorised  version  lias  been  adopted, 
but  not  exactly  followed.  o. 

ISTESSO  TEMPO,  L’,  ‘the  same  time,’  a 
caution  in  cases  of  change  of  rhythm  or  time- 
signature.  It  may  mean  that  the  measure  re- 
mains as  before  while  the  value  of  the  note 
changes — as  in  the  change  from  9-16  to  6-16 
in  Beethoven's  op.  Ill,  or  from  2-4  to  6-8  in 
‘Bagatelle,’  op.  119,  No.  6;  or  that  the 
measure  changes  wdiilo  the  note  remains — as 
in  op.  126,  No.  1 ; or  that  neither  note  nor 
measure  change — as  in  op.  Ill,  6-16  to  12-32, 
and  op.  120,  Var.  3.  Or  that  a former  tempo 
is  resumed,  as  in  his  Sonata,  op.  110 — ‘ L’istesso 
tem po  di  Arioso,’ 4 L’istesso  tempo  della  fuga.  ’ o. 

ITALIAN  SIXTH.  See  Sixth. 

ITALIAN  A IN  ALGIERI,  L\  An  Italian 
comic  oj>era  in  two  acts ; words  by  Anclli, 
music  by  Rossini.  Produced  at  San  Benedetto, 
Venice,  in  1813  ; at  Paris,  Feb.  1,  1817  ; ami 
in  London,  Jan.  27,  1819  ; in  English,  Dec. 
30,  1844.  o. 

IVANIIOE.  Romantic  opera  in  three  acts, 
libretto  by  Julian  Sturgis,  music  by  Sir  Arthur 
Sullivan  ; produced  for  the  opening  of  the  Royal 
English  Opera  House  (nowr  tho  Palace  Theatre) 
Jan.  31,  1891.  For  another  opera  on  the  same 
subject,  see  Templrr  und  Judin. 

IVANOFF,  or  I VAN  HOFF,  Nicholas,  km 
in  1809,  an  Italianised  Russian,  appeared  in 
England  in  the  season  of  1834.  A pupil  of 
E.  Bianchi,  he  had  a very  beautiful  tenor  voice. 


*a  chaste  and  simple  style  of  singing,  but 
little  execution  ’ (Lord  Mount-Edgcumbe).  On 
the  other  hand,  Mr.  Chorley  WTote  : ‘Nothing 
could  be  more  delicious  as  to  tone — more  neat 
as  to  execution.  No  such  good  Rodrigo  in 
“Otello,"  has  been  heard  since  I have  known 
the  oj>era  ’ : and  Moscheles,  in  his  Diary,  says, 

* he  attracted  the  public  by  his  great  flexibility 
of  voice,  but  he  displeased  my  German  ear  by 
using  his  head-voice  too  frequently,  particularly 
when  singing  Schubert’s  Serenade.  His  sickly, 
sentimental  style  became  so  wearisome  that  some 
wag  circulated  a joke  about  him,  declaring  that 
his  real  name  was  “ I’ve  enough (Chorley). 
He  reappeared  in  London  in  1835  and  1837, 
but  he  never  fulfilled  the  promise  of  his  first 
season,  and  soon  retired.  With  others  of  the 
Italian  troupe  he  had  taken  part,  but  without 
©fleet,  in  the  Festival  at  Westminster  Abbey  in 
1834.  He  died  at  Bologna,  July  8,  1880.  J.  M. 

IVANOV,  Michael  Mikhailovich,  musical 
critic  and  composer,  born  in  Moscow,  Sept.  23, 
1819.  On  leaving  the  Technological  Institute, 
St  Petersburg,  in  1869,  he  studied  for  a year 
at  the  Moscow  Conservatoire  under  Tchaikovsky 
(harmony),  and  Dubuque  (piano).  From  1870 
to  1876  lie  lived  chiefly  in  Rome,  where  lie 
associated  with  Liszt  and  his  pupils.  On  his 
return  to  Russia  he  took  up  musical  criticism, 
and  his  name  is  now*  best  known  in  connection 
with  his  weekly  article  in  the  Novae  Vremya. 
The  majority  of  his  comjiositions  have  been 
j>erformed,  but  not  published.  They  include — 
two  operas;  a requiem  ; a symphony,  ‘A  Night 
in  May  ’ ; three  orchestral  suites  ; several  can- 
tatas, songs,  and  pianoforte  pieces.  Ivanov 
has  translated  Hanslick’s  work,  The  Beautiful 
in  Music,  into  Russian,  and  is  the  author  of 
several  volumes  and  )>amphlets  on  musical 
subjects.  R.  N. 

IVE,  or  IVES,  Simon,  born  at  Ware  in  1600 
(baptized  July  20)  was  a vicar  choral  of  St.  Paul’s 
cathedral.  In  1633  he  was  engaged,  together 
with  Henry  and  William  Lawes,  to  conqjose  the 
music  for  Shirley’s  masque,  ‘The  Triumph  of 
Peace,’  jierformed  at  Court  by  the  gentlemen 
of  the  four  Inns  of  Court  on  Candlemas  day, 
1633-34,  for  his  share  in  which  he  received  £100. 
On  the  suppression  of  choral  service  he  became 
a singing-master.  [At  the  Restoration  he  was 
installed  as  eighth  minor  prebendary  of  St. 
Paul’s  (1661).]  His  elegy  on  the  death  of 
William  Lawes,  4 Lament  and  mourn,’  api>caml 
in  sejiarate  parts  at  the  end  of  H.  and  W. 
Lawea’s  Choice  Paulines,  1648.  It  is  given 
in  score  in  J.  S.  Smith's  Musica  Antiqua. 
Many  catches  and  rounds  by  Ives  are  printed 
in  Playford’s  Select  Ayres  and  Dialogues,  1669  ; 
Hilton’s  Catch  that  Catch  can,  1652,  and  Play- 
ford’s  Musical  Companion , 1672  ; ‘Si  Deus  no- 
biscum,’ 3 in  1,  is  given  in  Hullah’s  Vocal 
Scores.  Songs  by  him  are  to  be  found  in  various 
collections.  [His  instrumental  works  include 
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pieces  in  Mustek's  Recreation,  1652  and  1661, 
and  in  Court  Ayres , 1655:  fantasias  in  Brit. 
Mas.  Add.  MSS.  17,792,  31,423-4.  A son, 
Simon  Ive,  was  a student  of  Clare  Hall,  Cam- 
bridge, in  1644,  and  probably  died  young.  One 
of  the  pieces  in  Mustek’s  Recreation , above 
mentioned,  is  attributed  to  him.  (Did.  of  Nat. 
H tog, . ; Quellen-Lexiktm. )]  The  elder  Ive  died 
in  the  parish  of  Christ  Church,  Newgate  Street, 
July  1,  1662.  w.  if.  li. 

I VRY,  Marquis  Richard  I)’,  born  at  Beaune, 
Feb.  4,  1829,  was  an  enthusiastic  amateur  com- 
poser, whose  works  obtained  more  general 
recognition  than  generally  falls  to  the  lot  of 
dilettante  musicians.  After  various  essays  in 
o|«eratic  coniix>sition  Katina,’  * Quentin 
Matsys/  * La  Malson  du  Docteur,’  ‘ Omphale  et 
Penelope  ’)  he  wrote  his  best  work,  ‘ Les  Amants 


de  Veronc,’  in  1864,  and  brought  it  out  under 
the  nom  dr  plume  of  ‘ Richard  Yrvid  ' in  1867. 

! Unluckily  the  opera  of  Gounod  on  the  same 
subject,  though  written  later,  was  performed  in 
public  before  the  Marquis  D'lvry's,  and  it  was 
through  the  interest  of  Capoul,  who  was  then 
director  of  the  Salle  Ventadonr,  that  it  was 
eventually  presented  in  public,  at  that  theatre, 
on  Oct.  12,  1878.  Capoul  sang  the  principal 
part,  and  introduced  the  work  to  the  English 
public  at  Covent  Garden,  on  May  24,  1879. 
The  composer  made  various  improvements  in  the 
score  for  the  purpose  of  the  public  production, 
thus  showing  that  he  had  some  power  of  aelf- 
. criticism.  A lyric  comedy,  ‘ Perseverance 
d’amour’  was  composed  long  after  the  other 
opera,  and  was  in  course  of  publication  when 
the  composer  died  at  Hyeres,  Dec.  18,  1903.  M. 
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T ACHES,  Gallico,  or  Jacomo  Brumel,  famed 
**  not  as  a composer  but  as  an  organ  player, 
was  probably  a son  of  Antonio  Brumel.  He 
was  organist  to  the  Duke  of  Ferrara,  and  had 
charge  of  the  music  in  Modena  and  Reggio. 
Documents  iu  the  Modena  Archives,  dated  from 
1543  up  till  1559,  register  payments  to  him 
‘pro  recompensa  introitum  capellarum  Mutine 
et  Regii,’  and  also  for  the  keep  of  a horse  used 
apparently  for  the  journeys  between  Ferrara 
and  Modena.  He  is  named  variously,  ‘ Domino 
.laches,  organisto  gallico’;  4 Maestro  Jacomo 
Brumello,  detto  J aches, organista ‘ ; and  ‘Domino 
Jaches,  gallico,  organiste  ducal i ’ (Van  der 
Straeten,  La  musiqnc  aux  Pays-Bas,  vi.  102). 

Few  references  to  Jaches  Brumel  are  to  be 
found  in  contemporary  works,  but  Corsiui  in 
the  dedication  of  his  Prime  librocU  motclli,  1671, 
to  the  Duke  of  Ferrara,  mentions  that  he  him- 
self had  first  studied  music  in  Ferrara  under 
Giaehes  Brumel  : ‘ io  tengo  ancora  questo  parti- 
culars con  vostra  eccellenza  illustriss.  di  haver 
appreso  i primi  semi  della  musica  nella  sua  hono- 
rota  citta  di  Ferrara  e da  Messer  Giaehes  Brunei, 
suo  servitore,’  etc.  (Parisini,  Catalogo,  ii.  407). 
As  Jaches  da  Ferrara  he  seems  to  have  been 
better  known.  Dent  ice,  in  tho  second  Dialogo 
della  musica , Napoli,  1553,  records  hearing 
beautiful  music,  and  that  Giaehes  da  Ferraro 
was  among  the  performers.  Cinciarino  ( Intro - 
duttorio,  Venice,  1555)  quotes  ‘Messer  Jaches, 
organista  dell’  eccell.  et  illustriss.  Sig.  Duca  di 
Ferrara ' as  an  authority  on  the  way  to  play 
the  organ  (Parisini,  i.  175).  A tribute  to  Jaches’s 
fine  organ-playing  is  to  lie  found  in  Bartoli’s 
llnyumamenii  accad.  Venice,  1567,  p.  38,  where 
a query  about  ‘Jaches  da  Ferrara  che  b hoggi 
tenuto  si  raro  e si  eocellente,’  is  answered  ‘ Io 
non  h6  lo  conosciuto,  ma  io  k6  ben  sentito  dire  al 
Moschino  che  a tempi  suoi  non  ha  sentito  sona- 
tore  alcuno  che  gli  piaccia  piu  di  hii,  parendoli 
che  egli  suoni  con  piu  leggiodria,  con  piu  arte,  e 
piu  musicalmente  che  alcuuo  altro,  e sia  qual  si 
voglia.  ’ 

Jaches  Brumel  was  apparently  no  longer 
living  when  this  was  written.  c.  8. 

JACHET.  A bewildering  number  of  musi- 
cians, each  and  all  commonly  known  by  the 
Christian  name  of  Jaches  or  Jacliet,  were  living 
in  the  16th  century  ; bewildering  l>ecause  their 
identities  became  mixed  and  even  the  publishers 
of  that  time  seem  often  to  have  been  doubtful 
as  to  which  Jacliet  they  were  dealing  with. 
Careful  research  on  the  jwrt  of  Haberl  and  others 
has  unravelled  the  tangle  to  a certain  extent. 
It  is  possible  to  distinguish  between  Jachet  da 
Mantua  who  dates  from  about  1527  to  1559  ; 
Jachet  fiammingo,  or  Jacobus  Buus,  about  1539 
to  1564  ; Jachet  gallico,  or  Jacomo  Brumel, 
about  1543  to  1559,  also  known  as  Jaches  da 


Ferrara  (sec  Jaches);  Jachet  Berchem  (16th 
century)  (see  Berchem)  ; Jacobus  Vaet,  in 
Vienna  1564-67  (see  Vaet)  ; Jaches  de  Wert, 
born  1536,  died  1596  (see  Wert). 

Jacket  ha  Mantua  was  connected  with  the 
Cathedral  of  San  Pietro,  Mantua,  from  1527  to 
1558,  at  first  as  a singer  and  then  as  maestro 
di  cappella.  He  is  given  the  latter  title  in  the 
volumes  of  his  motets  published  in  1539,  where 
mention  is  also  made  of  his  great  reputation 
os  a musician.  Haberl  ( K i rehen m usiX'a l isches 
Jahrbuch,  1891,  p.  115)  prints  an  interesting 
document  found  by  Professor  Davari  iu  the  Gon- 
zaga  Archives  at  Mantua,  dated  April  20,  1534, 
which  gives  Jachet’s  surname  and  place  of  birth  : 
‘Jacobus  Collebaudi  do  VitreGallus  Rhedonensis 
diocesis  cognomen  to  Jachettus  Cantor  artis 
musice  {teritissimushac  in  civitate  nostre  Mantue,  ’ 
etc.  This  finally  ami  negatively  settles  the 
question  as  to  whether  this  particular  Jachet  is 
to  bo  identified  with  Jachet  Berchem.  A com- 
jiarison  of  their  compositions  also  proves  them 
to  be  different  persons.  Neither  must  Jachet 
of  Mantua  be  confounded  with  Jacobus  de  Wert, 
organist  at  St.  Barbara’s,  Mantua,  from  1565 
to  1596.  Jachet  da  Mantua  must  have  died 
before  the  end  of  1559  (see  also  Haberl  : Ban- 
steim r,  iii.  119).  He  is  variously  described  as 
in  the  service  of  the  Cardinal  or  the  Duke  of 
Mantua. 

There  are  many  allusions  to  him  in  Italian 
1 6th  century  treatises  : Lanfranco,  Scinlille  di 
musica,  Brescia,  1533,  includes  ‘Jachetto’ 
among  musicians  then  living.  Zarlino,  lx 
istilutwni  amumichc , Venctia,  1558,  pp.  264- 
265,  332,  gives  instances  of  the  way  in  which 
1 Jachetto  ’ used  the  Canto  fermo  in  his  motets. 
Cinciarino,  Julrodultor io,  Venetia,  1555,  p.  13, 
writes  : * Questa  regola  si  usa  in  assai  domi  . . . 
massime  uel  domo  di  Mantua  o di  questo  dice 
Jachetto,  huomo  molto  dot  to,  et  eccellente  et 
maestro  di  capella  del  detto  domo  e dell’  illu- 
striss. et  rev.  Cardinale  di  detta  citth,’  etc. 
(Parisini,  Catalogo,  1,  175).  Bartoli,  Ragiona- 
mcnli  accad . Venetia,  1567,  Libro  3,  p.  36  of 
dialogue  : * Ma  ditomi  un  poco  havete  voi  cono- 
sciutouncertoGiachettodaMantoua?’‘Conobbilo 
& quanto  a me,  la  musica  sua  mi  diletta  grande- 
mente,  A mi  pans  ch’  ella  habbia  di  quello  andare 
dolle  composizioni  di  Adriano.’  This,  of  course, 
was  written  after  Jacket's  death.  In  Lib.  ii. 
p.  34,  Dclle  lettcre  di  M.  Andrea  Cal  mo,  Venice, 
1572,  both  Jachet  da  Ferrara  * e quel  do 
Mautoa  ’ are  mentioned. 

Jachet  da  Mantua  was  the  ‘ Jaquet  ’ or  Jachet 
whose  name  constantly  appears  in  the  various 
collections  of  vocal  music  of  that  century.  So 
early  as  1532  motets  by  Jaquet  were  included 
in  the  second  book  of  AfoUUi  del  fiore , for  five 
voices,  published  by  Moderae  at  Lyons.  An 
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important  .scries  of  masses,  magnificats,  and 
motets  published  in  conjunction  with  Gorabert 
and  Morales  commenced  in  1540,  including  the 
masses  by  Jachet  super  : A re  prima  solus  ; In 
Wo  trm pore  ; Mon  tristo  detplaisir  ; and  Si  bona 
susrrpimus  in  1542,  this  last  republished  in 
1547  ; and  the  Magnificats  Tertii  and  Octavii 
Toni  in  1542,  and  Quarti  Toni  in  1562.  The 
motets  included  those  in  Gombert’s  Pentn • 
ph  thou  if  ns  harmonia,  1541  and  again  in  1550, 
and  the  Mole.Ua  trium  vocu.ni  ab  Josh  this  Gal * 
licus,  Morales,  etc.  1543,  and  again  in  1551. 
Some  of  his  motets  were  also  included  in  Cipr. 
de  Rore’s  third  book  of  Motet ti  a rinque  roci, 
1549,  in  the  fourth  book  of  Motelti  del  Laberinto 
a cinque  voci,  1554,  and  in  Motetta  Cipr.  de  Rare 
, . . quatuor  vocibus,  in  1 563. 

In  Willaert’s  Hymnorum  musica,  1542,  are 
two  compositions  by  Jachet ; and  in  1550  ap- 
peared : Di  Adriano  e di  Jachet , I salmi  npperti- 
nenti  alii  vesper i.  A similar  work,  Isaeri  et  sanli 
salmi  che  si  eantano  nella  santa  romana  ehiesa 
all'  hnradi  V esperot  in  Canto  jigu rata.  Compost i 
da  Cipr.  Rhorc  e.  Jachrt  da  Mantoa,  was  also 
published  in  Venice  in  1554. 

List  of  works : — 

C*l*herrlml  muilm*qiM>  ddtctabllU  nm*id  Jnch*t.  Ch*>H  Barwtl 
Petri  urbla  Mantua*  maglitrl  - motccta  quatuor  v«*ciiin.  Liber  I. 
Vunetil*.  Hlenuiyiiium  Scutum.  lHS.  TUI*  uf  Huperlu*  purt-tx«**k 
only.  th«  Alton.  Tfiiur  and  Bmiu  have:  Del  prtino  llbro  del 
motettt  a quattro  vod,  ilello  eceellentlmlmo  Jachrt,  maeatn»  dl 
innate*  dell*  ca|ielladel  <l<>mn  dell  lllu*.  Hi*.  Duoadt  Mantua.  Ohl. 
4tn.  It  I*  In  the  Munich  Rural  Library,  etc.  Another  edition  »*i 
ihllahvd  by  Ant.  Oarlann,  Venice,  In  1515 ; a copy  1*  In  the  BrltUh 
uaenm. 

Jachetl  mmlci  rrleherrlml  atone  dalectablli*,  churl  illuatrimlml. 
ac  Rev.  Cardinal!*  Mant«L»c  magiatrl,  iriotn  ta  qiilnque  niniin. 
Liber  primu*  Venetll* : Hler.  H.'utnm.  I1W.  Title  of  t/uinln* 
part-hr>»k  only,  the  Suporlu*.  Attn*.  Tenor  and  lW**u»  hare : I VI 
ptiino  llbro  del  m drill  a cinque  vix-i  dello  axvll.  Jachet  etc.  la* 
ahovei  obi.  Ita  Sooito'*  dedication  L»  th«  Cardinal  Ipp.  (Soii*a*a 
allude*  to  J*eh**t  "erUhrutn  per  tutto  si  mondo.*  Five  part  book* 
are  In  the  Wolfeiibllttrl  her«vl.  Blblbd-hek.  etc  ; *1«>  an  edition 
published  by  Asst,  tiaivlane.  Venice,  lit  1540  The  OanUne  edition 
of  1MI  I*  in  the  Britiah  Mneum;  tiro  of  the  nmlrtu,  ‘In  illo 
tenipore.'  No.  2.  and  * Its  te  Dmsiiw,'  No.  24.  are  beaded  O sachet 
Berchens.  the  otbera  are  heudud  Jachet. 

Ml***  CUB  quatnor  rocum  part  baa.  Ad  linltatioiseiis  Motettl : 

Siam  pulchra  e».  nuidlU.  Parl»li«.  Nicolai  dn  Chessiin.  1964,  folio 
air-book.  The  oonspoaer  i*  called  ' Jaquet.'  A MM.  acore  l»  In  the 
Berlin  konlgl.  Blbllothek. 

11  Nomdo  llbro  delte  Meaae  a cinque  me  I.  Compoate  da  Jachet 
da  Mantua.  . . Menu  prima  *>pm  Kej.  Babllont*:  Mean  eecoti'U 
■opra  I.*  f«*le  sioss  ilebbe  eaaer  comitta  : Mraaa  ten*  irnpni  Kgoauin 
Ippollto  Minw  qu^rta  ('yprlano  Rhorr.  a rncl  pari  Venetll* 
Hier.  Scutum,  155-V  Obi.  4 to.  Five  part- book*  In  the  Bolu*na 
Llceo  Muileale.  The  two  Aral  mxu*  aim  In  1961  edition. 

Ml**a  a<l  imktatlonem  moduli  : Stirs*  P«*tr*i.  Am  tore  Jncquet., 
cum  ■*•*  vix’ibue.  Lutetlae:  Adr.  lx*  Roy  «*t  R Ballani.  1557. 
Folio  ch‘>lr  t»».k . A copy  In  the  Kdnlgalicrg  Library.  «t«.  A MS. 
copy  l*  In  a cholt-bmk  of  tlte  Cappella  Slatlna,  Rome,  hauled 
■Jachet.' 

M i'w  del  Flore  a cinque  vocL  Llbro  prirno.  Cornpoate  da  Jachet 
da  M*ntn  I d t '.i A ; Knrefatli  ; AU*t  Hole*  »>nVa  . Ifunrti  font 

linr  nowinr.  Venetile:  filer.  Scututn.  1961.  Obi.  4l». 

Llbro  eecundo.  In  die  (riAtilafutnit . i »irtrr/r«*rlkdcj«r ; /Veen/a 
*s*eo  ; lie*  H ihilinll ; bs  fede  nrm  dcAAe  err  mrrvtU*.  1361. 
Comptele  copltM  of  both  honk*  are  In  the  Celle  Minieterlalblbliothek. 
Till*  waa  pro»«*b1y  a wcond  edition.  The  * La  fair  ssnn  debl>r  ' Mans 
mu  recently  publlahal  In  acore  \ry  A.  Relnlirecht,  Verden.  lWi. 

Jachet  anaviMlinl  ollm  nmaici  Rev.  Cardin.  Masstuae  Ulusni 
veeperarum  totlua  annl  ercunsluiu  Ktrsnanam  curiam  cum  quatuor 
et  quknqsie  Vucibua.  VsmetlU : Hlcr.  Scntusn.  1366.  Opera  otwsj. 
pi  eta 

Jachrti  Mantuae  Oratfonra  consplnrra  ad  Offlclism  Hehdossiarlaa 
Svnrtac  pcrtlisentea.  videlhet.  iSsaalonai  cum  quli»qiie  voclbu*. 
I.vm»-nt.vti  *i>c,  |.Dino.  acajndo  et  tertlo  die  rum  quatnor  voclbu*. 
Oratlo  FliercmUe  profetac  csiin  qnlnque  vo.-lbu*.  Conipletorlusn 
Nsistc  DlmlttU.  Rt  Salve  Resfin*  cssm  qulnqsie  voclbisa.  Venetll* 1 
filer.  Sciduiti,  1MC.  Folio.  Five  part  >*e»k*  In  ltdc«na  Liceo 
Muakcale. 

MM. 

Thrreoftbe  Maaaan  puhllahelln  1961  * Vaiload  cum ' ; * Encela^ll 
and  ' Alla  dole  ond-rt - are  In  Ms,  12,  and  eotne  motet*  in  MS.  29  of 
the  Munich  Royal  Library  iMaler  * Cu/.*  The  inaaar*  ' KnceliMlI ' 
and  • AIU  dole'  umbra  " aie  alao  In  MM.  23  of  the  Stuttgart  Kdnl*!. 
l^udrablbllrdhek  I Hallo'*  Ont.i. 

The  19*11  • ML*aa  qiurtl  toss  I ‘ |«  In  MS.  Sl*n.  146 1.  «»f  the  Lorenx- 
kls  he  Blbl..  Nurrmlwr*  ill.  Bot*tlber<. 


The  three  rnaaaea:  ‘SI  bona  *u*cepimsu  ’ ; * Bar**  Petre*  (by 
‘(llachetto'l ; and  ’Chlare  e freeche  e dole*  aoque  the  tungiilAcat 
quartl  t«ni ; and  ssoine  motet*  are  In  the  library  of  the  Capprlla 
Slatina,  Rome. 

An  lDcusnplete  npt  of  the  mam  • SI  bona  •u*crptiusu  ’ U in  the 
Zwickau  Rataachulbibllothck  (VollhanlC*  Cnt.  I 

In  the  Roll aru*  Liom  Mualcale  are  MSS.  of  aim*  of  the  motet* 
pnhltahrd  In  1539.  one  with  the  rxtremely  early  date,  if  correct,  of 
June  10,  1818  iPartdnl.  Cat.  II.  341.  Ill-  3-. 

MS.  inqde*  of  rarlou*  motet*  are  also  in  the  llbrmrim  at  Brealau. 
Dreaden,  Btutt*art,  Modena,  and  Combrld*e  iFlUwlllianil. 

JaOHST  Bum  (1539-1564)  was  of  Flemish 
extraction.  Van  dcr  Straeten  (La  musique  aux 
Rhys- Bos,  vL  270)  suggests  that  he  originally 
came  from  Bruges,  where  at  the  lieginning  of 
the  16th  century  a ‘ Meester  Jooris  Buus, 
orghclmakcrc  ’ was  living,  and  also  a 1 Jacobus 
dc  Boes,’  miLsician  and  singer  at  the  church  of 
St.  Saviour’s.  The  name  of  Jaques  Buus  first 
ap[)enrs  in  works  published  at  Lyons  by  Jaques 
Modeme  ; two  of  his  French  songs  for  four  voices 
are  in  the  thin!  book  of  Lc  Paragon  dcs  Chansons, 
1538,  others  in  the  sixth,  ninth,  and  tenth  books, 
1540-43;  while  a motet  for  five  voices  is  in 
the  Quart  us  liber  mottetorum , 1539.  Like  so 
many  other  Flemish  musicians,  Buus  was  drawn 
to  music-loving  Italy;  on  July  15,  1541,  ho 
was  elected  an  organist  at  San  Marco,  Venice, 
in  succession  to  Baldassare  da  Imola,  for  a large 
majority  of  votes  had  decided  1 die  uno  maestro 
Jachet,  Fiamengo,  sia  il  pin  ecccllente  de  tutti 
gli  altri  conqietitori  in  quell’  arte.’  ‘ Mistm 
Jaceth,  fiamengo,*  as  he  is  also  called  in  the 
same  document,  was  to  receive  a yearly  salary 
of  eighty  ducati.  Among  the  pafiers  of  San 
Marco  is  one  dated  1550,  which  gives  his  name 
in  full : * Jaclies  Bus,  Flamcngus,  senator  organi 
m ecolesia  S.  March*  (Venice  Shite  Archives, 
see  Van  der  Straeten.)  The  years  sj»ent  in 
Venice  were  imjKirtantas  regards  Bu us’s  develop- 
ment as  a conq*oser ; the  following  works  were 
published  there : 

tl  prlmn  llbro  *11  Cuml  fnuitiw  i «rl  vod.  V*urlit*  Ant. 
Oaniait*,  1543.  Sis  parLtaiok*  In  thr  Wolfmbilttrl  hnrr«*l.  Blbl 
Rwfrwrl  *1%  ■•antnrr.  A auiiarr  .1'Urvano  A nltrl  Strommti.  A 
qiMtrvi  vo*'l.  \>n«i» : Ant  (lanlsnr.  I.lltrn  I.  1547;  IJbro  II.  1549, 
CoiiUlnrd  tm  »n*l  eight  Rloetmrl  rc«pertlr*ly. 

loUtx.luturm  ri'oncHiin  <H  Recerc*rl  . . . n»u*mente  *tMnn*t*  mn 
mmUqi  *11  »U*no  Llbro  I.  Apremo*ll  Ant*>rilu4i«nlAne  : Venell*. 
1549.  Obi.  4t*i.  In  the  Brlttah  Mtueum. 

PH  mo  llbm  d*’  motet  1 « ipuitro  rod  *11  M.  Jojim  Buus  organ  i *t* 
dr  U lllu*.  hlgn*^i*  di  Vntrtl*  In  Sun  Man-o.  Venrsta  . (Unlan* 
1549.  Four  (lart-biKikR  In  the  Vienna  Hofbibliothek. 

11  priino  llbro  *11  eanxml  fra  invar  a cinque  vnri  V m— la  Olr. 
Bontbi,  1550.  Obi.  4tu.  Five  part  liuoka  In  the  MuuUb  Royal  Library ■ 

In  the  first  half  of  the  16th  century  instru- 
mental music  princi|ially  consisted  of  arrange- 
ments or  adaptations  from  vocal  compositions, 
the  1547  volume  of  Kieercari,  one  of  the 
earliest  books  of  organ  music  to  lie  printed,  is 
therefore  of  great  interest,  for  it  shows  a distinct 
striving  toward*  genuine  instrumental  composi- 
tion. From  the  Ricercari  were  gradually  to 
develop  the  Canzona,  Fantasia,  arul  Toccata, 
culminating  in  the  Sonata  (see  Wasielewski, 
Gesch.  der  Instrumental mvsik  im  X VI.  Jahrhun- 
dert , 1878.  The  fourth  Riccrcar  from  lib.  1 is 

given  in  the  Musikbcilagen , No.  18  ; and  R. 
Schlocht,  Gesch.  der  Kirchenmusilc , 1871. 

Musilcbtilagcn , No.  55,  gives  the  first  part  of 
Rice  rear  1 from  lib.  2.)  Buus  was  accepted  as 
an  authority  on  this  type  of  conqiosition  : ‘ 1 
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Ricercari  di  Jaques  Bus  * are  mentioned  in  the 
Dialogo  del  Pietro  Pontio.  Parma,  1595.  2^ 
parte,  p.  48,  and  Cerono  (El  Mclopeo,  1813  ; 
Lib.  XII.  p.  692)  writes:  ‘ Quien  dessea  vcr 
Tientos  6 Ricercarioa  bien  ordenados,  vea  ios  de 
Jaques  Bus,’  etc. 

Doni  (Dialogo  della  musica , Venice,  1544, 
pp.  36,  44)  gives  the  two  cauto  parts  of  a 
Can  zona  a otto  di  Jaches  : A tous  jamais  d'ung 
voloir,  ‘ il  quel  pcnso  io  chi  vi  sodisfera  per 
essere  una  gran  musica  niirabile.’  In  the  list  of 
composers  ‘Jaches  Buns  ’ is  entered,  also  ‘Gia- 
chetto  Berchem,’  which  shows  that  Bcrchein, 
about  whose  life  so  little  is  known,  is  not  to  be 
identified  with  Buus.  A madrigal  4 Questi  soavi 
fiori  ’ for  four  voices  by  Buus  is  in  the  Primo 
libro  di  madrignli  de  div.  autori,  Venice, 
Gardane,  in  the  1542  and  1548  editions;  the 
latter  also  included  six  madrigals  by  Berchem. 

Towards  the  end  of  1550  Buus  obtained  a 
four  months’  leave  of  absence  ; the  time  elapsed, 
but  he  did  not  reappear  in  Venice.  The  pro- 
curatori  of  San  Marco  at  last  wrote  (March  30, 
1551)  to  the  Venetian  ambassador  Fcderigo 
Badoer,  at  Vienna,  where  apparently  they  knew 
Buus  was  to  be  found,  to  ask  if  he  intended  to 
return  or  not.  Badoer  replied  that  Buus  hail 
spoken  most  affably  of  the  happiness  of  those 
who  served  the  glorious  city  of  Venice,  but  that 
he  would  only  return  if  his  salary  were  raised 
to  200  ducati  a year.  This  the  procuratori 
would  not  accede  to,  and  they  appoints!  Para- 
bosco  in  his  place.  Buus  remained  in  Vienna 
as  organist  to  Ferdinand  I.,  his  name  under  the 
form  of  * Jac.  von  Paus  ’ apjwars  in  the  list  of 
the  Court  Kapelle  from  1553  until  1564,  when 
Ferd.  I.  died  (Kochel,  Die  kaiserliche  Hofmusik- 
kapelle  in  Jf  'ien,  1869).  Nothing  more  is  heard 
of  Buus  after  this  date  ; he  seems  to  have  com- 
posed little  in  this  later  period.  In  the  Teriius 
Tumus  Evangel  iorum,  Noribergae,  1555,  is  a 
motet  for  four  voices  by  him,  also  two  motets 
by  ‘ Jachet  ’ nnd  one  by  Jac.  Vaet  ; this  shows 
that  neither  Buus  nor  Vnct  is  to  be  identified 
with  the  Jachet  or  Jacquet,  whose  name  so  fre- 
quently ap|>ears  as  a composer  at  this  date. 
The  Sextus  Tamils  Evangel  iorum  also  contains 
one  motet  by  Buus  and  one  by  Jachet,  while 
the  Thesauri  Music i tom  us  terlius , Noribergae, 
1564,  has  a motet  for  six  voices  by  Jacob.  Buus 
and  five  motets  by  Jacob.  Vaet. 

Musical  manuscripts  in  the  Munich  Royal 
Library  include  a motet  for  six  voices  (MS.  132), 
and  a song  4 Tant  de  travail  * for  live  voices 
(MS.  205)  by  Giaches  Buus.  c.  s. 

JACK  (Fr.  Saule  reau  ; Ital.  Saltarello  ; 
Her.  Docke , Springer).  In  the  action  of  the 
harpsichord  tribe  of  instruments  the  jack  repre- 
sents the  Plectrum.  It  is  usually  made  of  pear- 
wood,  rests  on  the  back  end  of  the  key-lever, 
and  has  a movable  tongue  of  holly  working  on  a 
centre,  and  kept  in  its  place  by  a bristle  or  metal 
spring.  A thorn  or  spike  of  crowquill  projects 


at  right  angles  from  the  tongue.  On  the  key 
being  depressed  the  jack  is  forced  upwards,  and 
the  quill  is  brought  to  the  string,  which  it 
twangs  in  passing.  The  string  is  damped  by 
the  piece  of  cloth  above  the 
tongue.  When  the  key  re- 
turns to  its  level,  the  jack 
follow's  it  and  descends ; 
and  the  quill  then  {Misses  the 
string  without  resistance  or 
noise.  In  some  instruments 
a piece  of  hard  leather  is 
used  instead  of  the  quill  in 
certain  stops  for  special 
effects.  In  cutting  the  quill 
or  leather  great  attention 
is  paid  to  the  gradation  of 
elasticity  which  secures 
equality  of  tone.  A row 
of  jacks  is  maintained  in 
perpendicular  position  by  a 
rack  ; and  in  harpsichords 
or  clavecins  which  have 
more  than  ono  register,  the 
racks  are  moved  to  or  away 
from  the  strings  by  means 
of  sto|)9  adjusted  by  the 
hand  ; a second  rack  then 
enclosing  the  lower  |>art  of 
the  jack  to  secure  its  position  upon  the  key.  We 
have  in  the  jack  a means  of  producing  tone  very 
different  from  the  tangent  of  the  clavichord  or 
the  hammer  of  the  pianoforte.  The  jack,  in 
principle,  is  the  plectrum  of  the  psaltery,  ad- 
justed to  a key,  as  the  tangent  represents  the 
bridge  of  the  monochord  and  the  pianoforte 
hammer  the  hammer  of  the  dulcimer.  We  do 
not  exactly  know  when  jack  or  tangent  were 
introduced,  but  liavo  no  reason  to  think  that  the 
invention  of  either  was  earlier  in  date  than  the 
14th  century.  By  the  middle  of  the  16th 
century  the  use  of  the  clavecin  instruments  with 
jacks  had  become  general  in  Ktigland,  the  Nether- 
lauds  and  France  ; and  in  Italy,  from  whence 
they  would  seem  to  have  travelled.  They  were 
used  also  in  Germany,  but  the  clavichord  with 
its  tangents  asserted  at  least  equal  rights,  and 
endured  then?  until  Beethoven’s  time.  The 
first  years  of  the  18th  century  had  witnessed  in 
Florence  the  invention  of  the  hammer-clavier, 
the  pianoforte  : before  the  century  was  quite 
out  the  jack  had  everywhere  ceded  to  the 
hammer.  Although  leather  for  the  tongue  of 
the  jack  has  been  claimed  to  have  been  the 
invention  of  Pascal  Task  in  of  Paris  in  the  18th 
century  (bis  much-talked  of  4 pcau  de  buttle  ’), 
it  has  been  found  in  instruments  of  the  16th 
and  17th  ; and  it  may  bo  that  leather  preceded 
the  quill,  the  introduction  of  which  Scaliger 
(1484-1550)  enables  us  to  date  approximately, 
lie  says  (Poet ices,  lib.  i.  cap.  lxiii.)  that  when 
he  was  a ln»y  the  names  elavicymhal  and  harpsi- 
cliord  had  been  appellations  of  the  instrument 
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vulgarly  known  as  mouochord,  but  that  subse- 
quently points  of  crowquill  had  been  added, 
from  which  points  the  same  instrument  had 
become  known  as  spinet — jvossibly  from  the 
Latin  ‘spina,’ a thorn,  though  another  and  no 
less  probable  derivation  of  the  name  will  be 
found  under  Spi net.  Iu  the  oldest  Italian  jacks 
metal  springs  were  used  instead  of  bristles,  and 
possibly  metal  plectra,  of  which  an  example  is 
to  l>e  found  in  the  upright  spinet  in  the  Donald- 
son Museum  1 (Royal  College  of  Music). 

Shakespeare's  reference  to  the  jack  in  one  of 
his  Sonnets  is  well  known  and  often  quoted — 

Do  I envy  those  jacks  that  nimble  leap 

To  kiss  the  tender  inward  of  thy  hand  ; 

but  appears  to  mean  the  keys,  which  as  the 
‘ sweet  fingers  ’ touch  them  make  * dead  wood 
more  blest  than  living  lips.’  A nearer  reference 
has  been  preserved  by  Bimbault  (The  Pianoforte , 
London,  1860,  p.  57)  in  a MS.  note  by  Isaac 
Reed  to  a volume  of  old  plays.  Lord  Oxford 
said  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  covert  allusion  to 
Raleigh’s  favour  ami  the  execution  of  Essex, 
‘When  jacks  start  up,  heads  go  down."  A.  J.  H. 

JACKSON  (Christian  name  unknown).  The 
most  noted  composer  of  tunes  for  the  Irish  pipes 
during  the  18th  century.  His  melodies  (of 
great  excellency)  were  among  the  most  }>opular 
tunes  of  the  day  both  in  Ireland  and  in  England. 
They  include  4 Over  the  Water,’  ‘ The  Morning 
Brush,’  * The  Maids  in  the  Morning,’  ‘Jackson’s 
Turret’  (named  from  a tower  he  constructed), 

‘ Welcome  Home,'  and  others  of  merit.  These 
were  reprinted  over  and  over  again  in  collections 
of  the  period.  Edmund  Lee  of  Dublin  issued, 
about  1790,  an  oblong  folio  collection  of  Jackson’s 
Irish  tunes.  Practically  nothing  is  known  of 
his  biography  save  that  he  was  living  in  Ireland 
andcompoaingat  the  middle  of  the  18th  century. 
There  is  a passing  reference  to  him  in  O’Keeffe’s 
Reminiscences,  1826  (vol.  i.  p.  183),  by  which  it 
appears  that  he  was  ‘a  fine  gentleman  of  great 
lauded  property.’  Bunting,  Ancient  Music  of 
Ireland , 1840  (p.  100),  states  that  Jackson  lived 
in  county  Monaghan,  and  that  his  * turret  ’ (see 
above)  in  Ballingarry,  county  Limerick,  was 
destroyed  by  lightning  in  1826.  F.  K. 

JACKSON,  John.  One  Jackson,  who  in 
1669  held  the  office  of  ‘ Instructor  in  Musick  ’ 
at  Ely  Cathedral  for  three  months,  has  been 
conjectured  to  be  identical  with  the  John  Jack- 
son  who  in  1674  was  appointed  nominally  a 
vicar  choral  but  in  fact  organist  of  Wells  Cathe- 
dral.2 His  namo  is  not  found  in  the  Chapter 
books  after  1688,  so  that  it  is  presumed  that  he 
died  or  resigned  in  that  year.  He  composed 
some  church  music  now  almost  wholly  lost.  An 
anthem,  ‘ The  Lord  said  unto  my  Lord,’  included 
in  the  Tudway  Collection  (Harl.  MS.  7338);  a 

J /Hurri/iiaH  and  Uutorg  •/  the  Pianoforte.  A.  J.  Hipkliu. 
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Service  in  C,  in  the  choir-books  of  Wells,  and 
four  chants  in  a contemporary  MS.  organ  part 
iu  the  library  of  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society, 
are  all  his  eom]K>sitions  that  are  to  lie  found 
complete.  The  last-named  MS.  contains  the 
organ  parts  of  the  Service  in  C and  eight  anthems, 
and  iu  the  choir-lxioks  at  Wells  are  some  odd 
]»arts  of  au  anthem  and  a single  part  of  a Burial 
Service.  w.  h.  h. 

JACKSON,  William,  known  as  Jackson  of 
Exeter,  son  of  a grocer  iu  that  city,  was  born 
May  29,  1730.  He  received  a liberal  education, 
and  having  displayed  a strong  partiality  for 
music,  was  placed  under  John  Silvester,  organist 
of  Exeter  Cathedral,  for  instruction.  In  1748 
lie  removed  to  Loudon  and  became  a pupil  of 
John  Travers.  On  his  return  to  Exeter  ho 
established  himself  as  a toucher.  In  1755  ho 
published  a set  of  ‘Twelve  Songs,’  which  were 
so  simple,  elegant,  and  original,  that  they 
immediately  became  jKipulur  throughout  the 
kingdom.’  He  afterwards  produced  ‘Six  Sonatas 
for  the  Harpsichord,’  ‘Elegies  for  three  male 
voices,’  and  a second  set  of  ‘Twelve  Songs.’ 
These  were  followed  by  an  anthem,  a setting  of 
Pojhj’s  otic,  The  Dying  Christ  ia n,  a third  set  of 
‘Twelve  Songs,’  and  u setting  of  Warton’s  Ode 
to  Fancy.  In  1767  he  comjK>sed  the  music  for 
a dramatic  piece  called  ‘ Lycidaa,'  uttered  from 
Milton’s  |K>em,  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of 
Edward,  Duke  of  York,  brother  of  George  III., 
and  produced  at  Covent  Garden  on  Nov.  4,  but 
never  related.  He  next  published  * Twelve 
Canzonets  for  two  voices,’  which  were  highly 
successful,  and  one  of  which,  * Time  has  not 
thiuned  my  flowing  hair,’  enjoyed  a long  career 
of  popularity.  To  these  succeeded  ‘Eight 
Sonatas  for  the  Harpsichord,*  and  ‘Six  Vocal 
Quartets'  (1780).  In  1777  Jackson  received 
the  ap] *>iut men ts  of  subchanter,  organist,  lay 
vicar,  and  master  of  the  choristers  of  Exeter 
Cathedral.  In  1780  he  conqiosed  the  music  for 
General  Burgoync’s  opera,  ‘ The  Lord  of  the 
Manor,'  which  was  produced  at  Drury  Lane, 
Dec.  27,  with  great  success,  and  kept  possession 
of  the  stage  for  more  than  half  a century, 
mainly  owing  to  Jackson’s  music.  In  1782 
Jackson  published  ‘Thirty  Letters  on  various 
subjects,’ — three  of  them  relating  to  music, 
which  were  well  received,  and  in  1795  reached  a 
third  edition.  ‘The  Metamorphosis,’  a comic 
opera,  of  which  Jackson  was  believed  to  be  the 
author  as  well  as,  avowedly,  the  conq>oser,  was 
produced  at  Drury  Lane,  Dec.  5,  1783,  but 
performed  only  two  or  three  times.  In  1791 
Jackson  published  a jmmphlet  entitled  Observa- 
tions on  the  present  State  of  Music  in  London. 
In  1798  he  published  Four  Ayes,  together  with 
Essays  on  various  subjects , intended  as  additions 
to  the  Thirty  Letters.  His  other  musical  publi- 
cations comprised  a second  set  of  * Twelve 
Canzonets  for  two  voices,*  ‘Twelve  Pastorals,’  a 
fourth  set  of  ‘ Twelve  Songs,’  ‘ Hymns  in  three 
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parts,’  ‘Six  Madrigals,’  and  ‘Six  Epigrams,’ 
(1 786).  His  cathedral  music  was  collected  and 
published  many  years  after  his  death  (about 
1820)  by  James  Paddon,  organist  of  Exeter 
Cathedral.  He  died  of  dropsy,  July  5,  1803.1 
Jackson  employed  much  of  his  leisure  time  in 
painting  landscape  in  the  style  of  his  friend 
Gainsborough,  in  which  he  attained  considerable 
skill.  Whilst  much  of  his  music  charms  by  its 
simplicity,  melodiousness,  refinement,  and  grace, 
there  is  also  much  that  sinks  into  tameness  and 
insipidity ; his  church  music  especially  is 
exceedingly  feeble.  Notwithstanding  this, 
'Jackson  in  F ’ maintained  its  popularity  in 
some  churches  through  a great  part  of  the  19th 
century.  w.  H.  H. 

JACKSON,  William,  known  as  Jackson  of 
Masham,  bom  Jan.  9,  1815,  was  son  of  a miller, 
and  furnishes  a good  instance  of  the  power 
of  perseverance  and  devotion  to  an  end.  His 
passion  for  music  developed  itself  at  an  early 
age,  and  his  struggles  in  the  pursuit  of  his 
beloved  art  read  almost  like  a romance  in 
humble  life.  He  built  organs,  learned  to  play 
almost  every  instrument,  wind  and  string,  taught 
himself  harmony  and  counterpoint  from  books, 
until  at  length,  in  1832,  when  he  bad  reached 
the  mature  age  of  sixteen,  the  lord  of  the  munor 
of  Masham  having  presented  a finger  organ  to 
the  church,  Jackson  was  appointed  organist  with 
a stipend  of  £30.  Through  the  circulating 
library  in  Leeds,  he  was  able  to  study  the 
scores  o f H ay  d n , M ozart , S poh  r,  and  M ende  1 sso  h u . 
In  1839  he  went  iuto  business  at  Masham  as 
a tallow’-chandler,  and  in  the  same  year  pub- 
lished an  anthem,  * For  joy  let  fertile  valleys 
ring.’  In  1840  the  Huddersfield  Glee  Club 
awarded  him  their  first  prize  for  his  glee, 
‘The  Sisters  of  the  Sea*;  and  in  1841  he  com* 
loosed  for  the  Huddersfield  Choral  Society  the 
1 03rd  Psalm  for  solo  voices,  chorus,  and  orchestra. 
In  1845  he  wrote  an  oratorio,  ‘The  Deliverance 
of  Israel  from  Babylon,’  and  soon  afterwards 
another  entitled  ‘Isaiah.’  In  1852  he  made 
music  his  profession  and  settled  in  Bradford, 
where,  in  partnership  with  William  Winn,  the 
bass  singer,  lie  entered  into  business  as  a music- 
seller,  and  became  organist,  first,  of  St.  John's 
Church,  and  afterwards  (in  1856)  of  Horton 
Lane  Chapel.  On  Winn’s  quitting  Bradford, 
Jackson  succeeded  him  as  conductor  of  the 
Choral  Union  (male  voices  only).  He  was  chorus- 
master  at  the  Bradford  festivals  in  1853,  1856, 
and  1859,  and  became  conductor  of  the  Festival 
Choral  Society  on  its  establishment  in  1856. 
For  the  festival  of  1856  he  again  set  the  103rd 
Psalm,  and  for  that  of  1859  composed  ‘The 
Year,’  a cantata,  the  words  selected  by  himself 
from  various  poets.  He  compiled  and  partly 
composed  a set  of  ]>salm  tunes,  and  harmonised 
The  Bradford  Tune  Book  compiled  by  Samuel 

1 (lMt«*of  birth  Mid  from  the  mouumtnt  Iti  the  xoatryuf 
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Smith,  and  Congregational  Psalmody , 1863. 
Besides  the  works  already  mentioned,  he  com- 
posed a mass,  a church  service,  anthems,  glees, 
part-songs,  and  songs,  and  wrote  a Manual  of 
Singing,  which  ]taased  through  many  editions. 
His  last  work  was  a cantata  entitled  ‘ The  Praise 
of  Music.*  lie  died  April  15,  1866.  His  son, 
William,  bom  1853,  was  bred  to  the  profession 
of  music,  became  organist  of  Morningside  Parish 
Church,  Edinburgh,  and  died  at  Ripon,  Sept.  10, 
1877.  w.  M.  H. 

JACOB,  Benjamin,  bom  in  London,  April 
1,  1778,  was  at  a very  early  uge  taught  the 
rudiments  of  music  by  his  father,  an  amateur 
violinist.  When  seven  years  old  he  received 
lessons  in  singing  from  Robert  Willoughby,  a 
well-known  chorus-singer,  and  became  a chorister 
at  Portland  Chapel.  At  eight  years  of  age  he 
learned  to  play  on  the  har|>sichord,  and  after- 
wards studied  that  instrument  and  the  organ 
under  William  Shrubsole,  organist  of  Spa  Fields 
Chapel,  and  Matthew  Cooke,  organist  of  St. 
George,  Bloomsbury.  At  ten  years  of  age  he 
became  organist  of  Salem  Chattel,  Soho,  and 
little  more  than  a year  afterwards  was  ap}M)iuted 
organist  of  Carlisle  Chapel,  Kennington  Lane. 
Towards  the  latter  end  of  1790  he  removed  to 
Bentinck  Chapel,  Lisson  Green,  where  he  re- 
mained until  Dec.  1794,  when  the  Rev.  Rowland 
Hill  invited  him  to  assume  the  place  of  organist 
at  Surrey  Chapel.  In  1796  he  studied  harmony 
under  Dr.  Arnold.  [In  1799  he  became  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Musicians.] 
In  1800  he  conducted  a series  of  oratorios  given 
under  the  direction  of  Bartlemau  in  Cross  Street, 
Hatton  Garden.  As  be  advanced  in  years  he 
became  more  and  more  distinguished  as  one  of 
the  best  organists  of  bis  time,  and  in  1808 
and  subsequently,  with  the  co-operation  of 
Samuel  Wesley  and  Dr.  Crotch,  gave  a series  of 
performances  at  Surrey  Cliajiel,  of  airs,  choruses, 
and  fugues  played  ujton  the  organ  alone,  without 
any  interspersion  of  vocal  pieces.  In  that  and 
the  following  year  Samuel  Wesley  addressed  to 
him,  as  to  a kindred  spirit,  a remarkable  series  of 
letters  on  the  works  and  genius  of  John  Sebastian 
Bach.  These  letters,  now  in  the  library  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Music,  were  published  in  1875by 
Miss  Eliza  Wesley,  the  writer’s  daughter  ; as  a 
consequence  of  his  high  reputation  he  was  fre- 
quently engaged  to  open  new  organs  and  to  act 
as  judge  on  trials  for  vacant  organists*  scats. 

Ill  Nov.  1823  ho  quitted  Surrey  Chapel  for 
the  newly  erected  chinch  of  St.  John,  Waterloo 
Road.  This  led  to  a dispute  between  him  and 
the  Rev.  Rowland  Hill,  resulting  in  a ] taper 
war,  in  which  the  musician  triumphed  over  the 
divine.  The  excitement  of  the  controversy, 
however,  proved  too  much  for  Jacob  ; he  was 
attacked  by  disease,  which  developed  into  pul- 
monary consumption,  and  terminated  his  exist- 
ence, August  24, 1 829.  He  was  buried  in  Bunhill 
Fields.  His  compositions  were  not  numerous, 
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consisting  principally  of  psalm  tunes,  and  a few 
glees.  He  edited  a collection  of  tunes,  with  ap- 
propriate symphonies,  set  to  a course  of  psalms, 
and  published  under  the  title  of  ‘ National 
Psalmody*  (1817).  w.  it.  H. 

JACOBI,  Gsouges,  was  bom  on  Feb.  13, 
1840,  in  Berlin,  where,  at  the  age  of  six,  ho 
commenced  to  study  the  violin  under  Edward 
and  Leopold  Ganz.  In  1849  he  went  to 
Brussels,  studying  under  De  Beriot  until  that 
master  became  blind,  when  he  removed  to  Paris, 
where  Halevy  beard  him  play,  and  sent  him 
to  An  her,  then  director  of  the  Conservatoire. 
There  he  joinod  Massart’s  class,  at  the  same  time 
studying  harmony  and  comjjosition  under  Reber, 
Gevaert,  ami  Cheri,  and  in  1861  obtained  first 
prize  for  violin- playing.  On  July  13  of  that 
year  he  played  the  13th  concerto  of  Kreutzer, 
while  the  illness  of  two  of  the  competitors 
reduced  their  numlier  to  thirteen.  These  singular 
occurrences  dispelled  any  lielief  that  M.  Jacobi 
might  otherwise  have  had  in  the  ill-luck  associ- 
ated with  the  number  thirteen.  After  play- 
ing for  two  years  in  the  orchestra  of  the  Ojiera 
Comique  he  became,  by  competition,  first 
violin  of  the  Grand  Opera,  where  he  remained 
nine  years,  and  played,  amongst  many  other 
notable  productions,  in  that  of  Wagner’s 
‘ Tan nhii user.’  During  this  period  he  played  at 
many  concerts  in  Paris  and  in  the  provinces, 
lie  also  formed  a stringed  orchestra  of  sixteen 
mcinliers,  and  gave  concerts,  performing  from  a 
platform  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  in  the 
picture-gallery  of  the  Soci^t<$  Xationale  des 
Beaux- Arts  on  the  site  of  which  now  stands  the 
Theatre  des  Nouvoautes,  and  the  success  of 
these  was  so  great  that  the  number  of  concerts 
given,  originally  announced  as  six,  was  increased 
to  twenty  in  one  winter.  In  1869  he  left  the 
Ojiera  and  assumed  the  IkUoii  at  the  Boutlcs 
Parisians,  where  Offenbach  was  then  the  rage. 
In  the  following  year  he  came  to  England  to 
make  arrangements  for  j>erfonnanec8  by  the 
company  of  that  theatre  (which  proved  almrtive). 
He  was  unable  to  return  to  Paris  owing  to  its 
investment  by  the  Germans.  After  the  war, 
however,  ho  did  return,  only  to  be  recalled 
immediately  to  London  by  John  Baum’s  offer 
of  the  conduetorship  of  the  Allmmhra  orchestra. 
This  ho  accepted,  ami  during  the  twenty-six 
years  that  he  was  associated  with  the  theatre 
composed  no  fewer  than  103  grand  balleta  and 
divertissements,  many  of  which  have  l>een  re- 
produced in  tho  cities  of  America,  in  Brussels, 
Beilin,  Munich,  Rome,  and  Paris.  Besides 
these  he  comfioscd  comedy -ojieras,  of  which 
‘The  Black  Crook’  had  a run  of  310  jierform- 
ances,  and  ‘ La  Mariee  depths  midi,*  written  for 
Mine.  Judic,  was  played  by  her  all  over  Europe; 
incidental  music  to  Irving’s  productions  at  the 
Lyceum  of  ‘The  Dead  Heart' ami  ‘Robespierre’; 
two  concertos  for  violin  ; a concertino  for  viola ; 
many  violin  pieces,  songs,  and  music  to  tab- 


leaux vivants.  Since  leaving  tho  Alhambra 
(on  April  30,  1898),  where  under  his  guidance 
the  orchestra  became  the  best  permanent  one 
of  any  theatre  in  the  kingdom,  M.  Jacobi 
directed  that  of  the  summer  theatre  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  aud  w’rote  tw'o  ballets  for  it. 
At  the  opening  of  tho  London  Hipjiodrome  he 
was  appointed  conductor,  but  gave  up  the  post 
after  a short  time,  as  the  work  was  too  fatiguing. 
Of  his  most  successful  ballets  may  be  mentioned 
‘ Yolande,’  ‘The  Golden  Wreath,’  ‘Hawaya,’  ‘The 
Swans,’  ‘Melusine,’  ‘Dresdina,’  ‘The  Seasons,* 
‘Antiope,’  ‘Irene,*  ‘Asmodeus,*  ‘Oriella,’  ‘ Ali 
Balia,’  ‘ Titania,’  ‘ Lochinvar,’ 1 Blue  Board,’  and 
‘ La  Tzigane.’  M.  Jacohi’scompositionsarealways 
full  of  melody,  and  display  a complete  know- 
ledge of  stage  requirements.  They  are  devoid  of 
the  affectation,  the  vagueness,  and  the  vulgarity 
which  characterise  much  theatre  music  in  Eng- 
land, and  their  colour  always  meets  the  de- 
mands of  the  dramatic  situation.  As  a teacher 
M.  Jacobi  is  in  this  direction  unsurpassable, 
and  was  appointed  in  1896  a professor  at  the 
Royal  College  of  Music.  He  was  twice  elected 
President  of  the  Association  of  Conductors  in 
England,  was  made  an  ‘ Ollicier  de  l’Academie  ’ 
by  the  French  government,  and  was  presented 
by  tho  King  of  Kjiain  with  the  order  of  Isabel 
the  Catholic,  of  which  he  is  Knight  Com- 
mander. ll.  v.  ir. 

JACOTIN,  according  to  Burbure,  Jacob 
God  Kim  ie  or  (latinised)  Jacobus  Godkkridus, 
was  a chaplain  - singer  in  Antwerp  Cathedral 
from  1479  to  1528.  Mention,  however,  is 
made  of  another  Jacotin  or  Jacotino,  who  was 
singer  at  the  Ducal  Court  of  Milan  from  1473 
to  1494,  and  Eitner  suggests  that  some  of  the 
compositions  ascribed  to  the  former  may  really 
belong  to  the  other.  It  is  just  possible  the  two 
may  be  otic  and  the  same,  since  we  know  that 
Flemish  singers  and  comjiosors  w’ere  greatly 
in  request  in  Italy  at  that  ;iarticular  time,  and 
often  continued  to  hold  church  benefices  while 
residing  elsewhere.  The  period  just  before  tho 
Reformation  is  notorious  for  the  prevalence  of 
the  abuses  of  pluralities  and  non-residence  in 
connection  with  church  preferments.  If,  how- 
ever, we  are  to  distinguish  between  the  two 
Jacotins  it  would  lie  natural  to  ascribe  the 
motets  published  by  Pctrucci  in  the  MotcUi 
della  corona,  1519,  to  the  Italian  Jacotin,  while 
the  French  chansons  and  other  works  published 
by  the  French  houseof  Attaingnant  would  belong 
to  tho  Antwerp  master.  Ambros  (Gr*rh.  iii. 
260)  refers  to  a masterly  8 -voice  setting  of 
\Saneta  Divinitas  nnus  Dens’  in  UlhardtWWfcr- 
tion  of  1546,  as  showing  Jacotin  to  be  a composer 
of  importance,  also  to  the  Psalm  Credidi  as 
notable  for  the  careful  declamation  of  the  text. 
(Ambros  misnames  one  of  Jacotin's  Motetti  in 
Pctrucci ; the  Psalm  Judica  is  by  Caen,  Jacotin’s 
other  Motet  is  Michael  Archangel,  etc. ; see 
Eitner,  Bibliographic.)  French  Chansons  con- 
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stitute  the  larger  i«irt  of  Jacotin's  works,  of 
which  only  two  are  accessible  in  modern  reprints, 
one  in  H.  Expert's  reprint  of  the  Attaingnant 
collection  of  1529,  ‘Trop  dure  m'est  ta  longue 
demeure,’  another  still  more  attractive,  * Mon 
triste  occur,*  in  Eitner's  Selection  of  sixty 
chansons,  1899.  Jacotin  is  one  of  the  com- 
pany of  ‘Joyeulx  musiciens’  mentioned  by 
Rabelais.  J.  it.  M. 

JACQUARD,  Leon  Jean,  eminent  violon- 
cellist, born  at  Paris,  Nov.  3,  1826  ; studied  at 
the  Conservatoire,  where  he  obtained  the  second 
prize  for  violoncello  in  1842,  and  the  first  prize 
in  1844.  In  1876  he  married  Mile.  Laure  Bedel, 
a pianist  of  distinction,  and  at  the  end  of  1877 
succeeded  Chevillard  as  professor  of  his  instru- 
ment at  the  Conservatoire.  Jacquard  was  emin- 
ently a classical  player,  with  a pure  and  noble 
style,  good  intonation,  and  great  correctness  : 
he  was  somewhat  cold,  but  his  taste  was  always 
irreproachable,  and  his  seances  of  chamber-music 
were  well  attended  by  the  beat  class  of  amateurs. 
He  composed  some  Fantasias  for  the  violoncello, 
but  it  is  as  a virtuoso  and  a professor  that  he 
will  be  remembered.  He  died  in  Paris,  March 
27,  1886.  c..  c. 

JADASSOHN,  Salomon,  bom  at  Breslau, 
Sept.  3,  1831.  His  years  of  study  were  ]>assed 
partly  at  home  under  Hesse,  Liistnor,  and  Brosig, 
partly  at  the  Leipzig  Conservatorium  (1848), 
partly  at  Weimar  under  Liszt,  and  again,  in 
1853,  at  Leipzig  under  Hauptmann.  From 
that  time  he  resided  in  Leipzig,  first  as  a teacher 
then  as  the  conductor  of  the  Euterpe  concerts, 
and  lastly  in  the  Conservatorium  as  teacher  of 
Harmony,  Counterpoint,  Composition,  and  the 
Pianoforte.  [In  1887  he  received  the  honorary 
degree  of  I).  Phil,  from  the  Leipzig  University, 
and  in  1893  was  appointed  Royal  Professor.] 
His  compositions  are  varied  and  numerous,  reach- 
ing to  well  over  100  opus  numbers.  [His 
skill  in  counterpoint  is  shown  in  an  orchestral 
serenade  in  canon,  op.  35  ; in  two  serenades  for 
piano,  opp.  8 and  1 25 ; in  the  ballet-music,  op.  58 
for  piano  duet ; and  in  the  vocal  ducts,  opp.  9, 
36,  38,  and  43.  Four  symphonies,  orchestral 
overtures,  and  serenades,  two  piano  concertos, 
four  trios,  three  quartets,  three  quintets,  a sextet 
for  piano  and  strings,  two  string  quartets,  are 
among  his  instrumental  works ; and  of  his  choral 
works  the  following  may  be  mentioned : — 
Psalms  xliii.  and  c.  (8-j»rts),  ‘ Vergebung, ' 
4 Verheissung,’  ‘ Trostlied,’  ‘ Johan nistag,’  ami 
‘An  dein  Sturm  wind.'  As  a private  teacher 
Jadassohn  was  highly  esteemed,  and  his  many 
theoretical  works  have  passed  through  many 
editions,  and  have  been  translated  into  various 
languages.  The  chief  of  these  aro  his  Har- 
mon ic/ch rr  (1883),  Kontrapnnkt  (1884),  Kanon 
und  Fugc  (1884),  Die  Formen  in  den  Werkcn 
der  Tonkunst  (1889),  and  Lehrbueh  drr  Instru- 
mentation. All  have  l»ecn  translated  into  English 
and  published  by  Breitkopf  k Hurtel,  the  treatises 


on  Harmony  and  Counterpoint  have  also  been 
translated  into  French  and  Italian.  Jadassohn 
died  at  Leipzig,  Feb.  1,  1902.]  o. ; additions 
from  Riemann's  Lcxikon. 

JADIX,  Louis  Emmanuel,  son,  nephew, 
and  brother  of  musicians,  born  Sept.  21,  1768, 
at  Versailles,  where  his  father  Jean,  a violinist 
and  composer,  settled  at  the  instigation  of  his 
brother  Geokges,  a performer  on  the  bassoon 
attached  to  the  cba|>elle  of  Louis  XV.  As  a 
child  Louis  showed  great  talent  for  music  ; his 
father  taught  him  the  violin,  and  Hullmaudel 
the  piano.  After  being  ‘ j«age  de  la  musique  * 
to  Louis  XVI.,  he  was  in  1 789  appointed  second 
accompanist,  and  in  1791  chief  maestro  al  cem- 
balo at  the  Theatre  dc  Monsieur,  then  in  the 
Rue  Feydeau.  This  post  gave  him  the  opjior- 
tunity  of  producing  * Joconde ' (Sept  14,  1790), 
a comic  opera  in  three  acts.  Jadin’s  industry 
was  ex traord inary.  Though  fully  engaged  as 
composer,  conductor,  and  teacher,  he  lost  no 
opportunity  of  appearing  before  the  public.  He 
couqtosed  marches  and  concerted  pieces  for  the 
Garde  Xationale  ; patriotic  songs  and  pieces  de 
rirconstancc  such  as  4 Lc  Congres  dcs  Rois,’  in 
conjunction  with  others,  4 L’Apotheosa  du 
jeune  Barra,’  * Le  Siege  de  Thionville ’ (1793), 
‘Agricol  Viola  ou  le  jeune  herosde  la  Durance,’ 
for  the  various  fetes  of  the  Revolution  ; and 
thirty-eight  oj»cras  for  the  Italiens,  the  Theatres 
Mol h* re,  and  Lonvoia,  the  Varietcs,  the  Academic, 
and  chiefly  the  Feydeau.  Of  this  massof  music, 
however,  nothing  survives  but  the  titles  of 
‘Joconde’  and  4 Mahomet  II.’  (1803),  familiar 
to  us  from  the  operas  of  Isouard  and  Rossini. 
This  docs  not  necessarily  imply  that  Jadin  was 
without  talent,  but  as  with  many  others  his 
librettos  were  bad,  and  liis  music,  though  well 
written,  was  wanting  in  dramatic  spirit,  and  in 
the  style,  life,  passion,  and  originality  necessary 
for  success.  In  fact  his  one  quality  was  facility. 

In  1800  ho  succeeded  his  brother  as  professor 
of  the  pianoforte  at  the  Conservatoire,  and  was 
4 Gouverneur  des  pages  ’ of  the  royal  chajK*l  from 
the  Restoration  to  the  Revolution  of  1830.  He 
received  the  Legion  of  Honour  in  1824.  To  the 
close  of  his  life  hecontinued  to  produce  romances, 
nocturnes,  trios,  and  quartets,  string  quintets, 
and  other  chamber -music.  Of  his  orchestral 
works,  4 La  Bataillc  d’Austerlitz  ’ is  the  best 
known.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  comj>o.se  for 
two  pianos,  and  was  noted  as  the  best  accom- 
panist of  his  day.  In  private  life  he  was  a good 
talker,  and  fond  of  a joke.  He  died  in  Paris, 
April  11,  1853. 

His  brother  HYACINTHE,  lmrn  at  Versailles, 
1769,  a pupil  of  Hiillmanders,  and  a brilliant 
and  charming  pianist,  played  at  the  Concerts 
Feydeau  in  1796-97,  and  was  a favourite  with 
the  public  up  to  his  early  death,  Oct.  1800.  On 
the  foundation  of  the  Conservatoire  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  the  pianoforte,  but  bad 
barely  time  to  form  pupils,  and  both  Louis  Adam 
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and  Boieldieu  excelled  him  as  teachers.  He 
composed  much  both  for  his  instrument  and 
the  chamber,  four  concertos  and  sonatas  for  two 
and  four  hands  for  PF.  ; sonatas  for  PF.  and 
violin  ; string  trios  and  quartets,  etc.  ; all  now 
old  fashioned  and  forgotten.  o.  r, 

JXHNS,  Fhiedkich  Wilhelm,  born  at  Ber- 
lin, Jan.  2,  1809.  His  talent  for  music  showed 
itself  early,  and  strongly  ; but  the  first  import- 
ant event  in  his  musical  life  was  the  first  |K*r- 
fonnance  of  ‘ Der  Freischiitz’  (June  18,  1821), 
which  uot  only  aroused  his  enthusiasm  for 
music,  but  made  him  an  adherent  of  Weber 
for  ever.  After  some  hesitation  between 
the  theatre  and  the  concert -room,  lie  finally 
chose  the  latter,  and  became  a singer  and  teacher 
of  singing,  in  which  capacity  he  was  much 
sought  after.  In  1845  he  founded  a singing 
society,  which  he  led  for  twenty-five  years. 
In  1849  he  was  made  * Kbnigliche  Musikdirector' ; 
in  1871  ‘Professor’;  and  was  subsequently 
decorated  with  the  orders  of  Baden,  Saxony, 
Bavaria,  and  Hanover.  He  composed  and 
arranged  much  for  the  piauo,  but  the  work  by 
which  he  will  live  for  posterity  is  his  Thematic 
Catalogue  of  Weber's  works  (C.  M.  von  IT.  in 
seinen  ltrerkvn,  1871),  imitated  from  Kbchcl’s 
Catalogue  of  Mozart,  but  much  extended  in  limits 
beyond  that  excellent  work.  It  is  in  fact  a re- 
pertory of  all  that  concerns  the  material  part  of 
those  compositions,  including  elaborate  informa- 
tion on  the  MSS.,  editions,  performances,  Weber’s 
handwriting,  etc.  etc. — a large  vol.  of  500  pages. 
[A  biography  of  Weber  was  published  in  1873, 
and  in  1881  Jiihns  was  appointed  teacher  of 
rhetoric  in  Seharwenka's  Conservatorium  in 
Berlin.  He  died  in  Berlin,  August  8,  1888.]  o. 

JAELL,  Alfred,  pianoforte  player,  born 
March  5,  1832,  at  Trieste.  Began  his  career 
at  eleven  years  old  as  a prodigy,  and  seems  to 
have  acquired  his  great  skill  by  coustant 
I>erformanoe  in  public.  He  apfiearcd  at  the 
Teatro  San  Benedetto,  Venice,  in  1843  ; in  1844 
he  was  brought  to  Moschelea  at  Vienna,  and  iu 
IS 4 5 and  1846  he  resided  in  Brussels,  next  in 
Paris,  and  then,  after  the  Revolution  of  1848, 
went  to  America  for  some  years.  In  1854  he 
returned  to  Europe.  In  1862  he  played  at  the 
Musical  Union  in  Loudon,  and  on  June  25, 
1866,  at  the  Philharmonic  Society;  from  that 
time  he  played  frequently  in  England.  He 
died  in  Paris,  Feb.  27,  1882. 

Iu  1866  Jaell  married  Frl.  Marie  Trautmann, 
a pianist  of  ability.  His  published  works 
consist  of  transcriptions,  potpourris,  and  other 
salon  pieces.  He  always  showed  himself  anxious 
to  bring  forward  new  compositions  ; and  played 
the  concertos  of  Brahms  and  of  Ratr  at  the 
Philharmonic,  at  a time  when  they  were  un- 
known to  that  audieuee.  o. 

JAHN,  Orro,  the  biographer  of  Mozart,  a 
distinguishes!  philologist,  arclueologist,  and 
writer  on  art  and  music,  born  Juno  16,  1813, 


at  Kiel ; studied  at  Kiel,  Leipzig,  and  Berlin  ; 
took  his  degree  in  1831  ; visited  Copenhagen, 
Paris,  Switzerland,  and  Italy  ; in  1839  settled  in 
Kiel ; in  1842  became  professor  of  archaeology 
and  philology  at  Greifswahle,  and  iu  1847 
director  of  the  archaeological  Museum  at  Leipzig  ; 
was  dismissed  for  ]>olitical  reasons  during  the 
troubles  of  1848-49,  and  in  1855  settled  at 
Bonn  as  professor  of  classical  philology  and 
archeology,  and  director  of  the  university  art- 
museum.  Here  he  remained  till  1869,  when 
he  retired  during  his  last  illness  to  Gottingen, 
and  died  on  September  9.  Jahn  wrote 
important  books  ou  all  the  subjects  of  which  he 
was  master,  but  his  musical  works  alone  concern 
us.  Foremost  among  these  is  his  IF.  A.  Mozart 
(Leipzig,  Breitkopf  & Martel,  4 vols.,  1856-59  ; 
2nd  ed.  2 vols.,  1867,  with  portraits  and 
facsimiles  ; 3rd  od.  (by  II.  Betters)  1889*91  ; 
English  translation  by  Miss  Pauline  Townshend. 
1882).  His  picture  of  the  great  com(»oser  is 
scarcely  less  interesting  and  valuable  than  his 
description  of  the  state  of  music  during  the 
I»criod  immediately  preceding  Mozart,  while 
the  new  facts  produced,  the  new  light  thrown 
on  old  ones,  and  the  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  subject  evinced  throughout,  all  combine 
to  (dace  the  work  at  the  head  of  musical 
biographies. 1 

Jahn  intended  to  treat  Haydn  and  Beethoven 
on  the  same  scale,  and  had  begun  to  collect 
materials,  but  these  projects  were  stopped  by 
his  death.2  Jahn  also  published  an  essay  on 
Mendelssohn’s  * Paul  us  ’ (Kiel,  1842);  and  an 
accurate  comparative  edition,  with  preface, 
of  Beethoven’s  ‘ Leonora  ‘ (‘Fidelio’)  for  PF. 
(B.  k H.,  Leipzig,  1851).  For  the  Grnizhotcn 
lie  wrote  two  spirited  reports  of  the  Lower 
Rhine  Musical  Festivals  of  1855-56  ; an  article 
on  the  complete  edition  of  Bcethoven’H  works, 
full  of  sound  criticism  and  biographical  informa- 
tion ; and  two  controversial  articles  on  Berlioz 
and  Wagner.  These  and  other  contributions  of 
the  same  kind  were  published  as  GcxammeUt 
A u/mtzr  uber  Muxik  (Leipzig,  1868).  His  four 
collections  of  original  songs  (three  and  four  from 
Groth’s  Qnickborn,  Breitkopf  k II artel),  also 
evince  the  ]>ossession  of  that  remarkable  com- 
bination of  a highly  cultivated  sense  of  beauty 
with  scientific  attainments,  which  places  him  in 
the  first  rank  among  writers  on  music. 
Kochcl’s  Catalogue  of  Mozart  is  with  great 
appropriateness  dedicated  to  Jahn.  c.  F.  F. 

.uhkbUchf.r  fur  musikalische 

WI8SENS0HAFT— < Yew  boolu  of  musical 
science.*  A publication  due  to  the  remarkable 

1 For  the  Eiifllih  reader  this  idiulnM*  hunk  suffer*  from  the 
frojuent  Intel  p<>Uti"ii  uf  lung  dlffTvtsioiis  uo  the  »!**■  wild  promise* 
of  various  met  lions  of  music.  which,  though  most  valuable  In  them- 
selves. Interrupt  the  narrative  and  would  be  more  conveniently 
placed  111  an  Appendix.  Its  Index  also  leave*  much  to  be 
de*lre<l.  O. 

* The  materials  collected  for  Haydn  went  to  C.  F.  Ivhl.  and 
those  for  Beethoven  to  A.  W.  Thayer,  and  were  employed  by  those 
writer*  in  their  biographies  of  the  two  onmpusera  Pultl  was  iLr*l*. 
Hated  by  Jahn  as  his  successor  in  the  biography  of  llaydu.  G. 
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energy  and  interest  of  I>r.  Chrysander,  by  whom 
it  was  edited  and  published,  through  Breitkopf 
& Hiirtel.  Two  volumes  only  appeared,  and  the 
place  of  the  publication  was  ultimately  taken 
by  the  Fie rtel ]ah rsschri/t  fiir  M usibwissenscha/t, 
edited  by  Dr.  Chrysander,  Professor  Spitta,  and 
Herr  Guido  Adler,  which  has  been  published 
quarterly  sine©  1885.  For  pains  and  ability 
the  papers  leave  nothing  to  be  desired,  but  the 
severe  polemic  spirit  which  is  occasionally 
manifested  is  much  to  be  regretted. 

I.  1863.  1.  Bound,  awl  2.  Temperament,  both  by  Hauptmann 
(17-64i.  3.  Ttnrtor'*  //(flnUorium,  by  II.  BelUrmann  i56-114‘.  4. 
The  Lltnburtf  Cbmulcl*.  and  Oerman  V<.lk*fr*atig  In  14th  century 
• 113 -14*1'.  5.  The  BniiMn*1ck-W(iUrnbtttt«l  Band  and  i>|wra,  16th- 
l«Hh  century  (U7-M).  6.  Henry  Carey  and  'God  «ave  the  Kliif' 
i JUT -407*.  7.  Handel  a Or**n-part  to' Saul'  I40S-42S).  S.  Beelhuvni'a 
connection  with  Blnhall  and  Stutnpf  i4JS-4W. 

II.  HOT.  V It* u tsx-keimer  LiederMtch,  nehtt  der  Art  Orjnni 

nudi.  ran  Conrad  Pnumatm— a description  and  amiplctc  analyale 
itf  a German  MS.  collection  of  sunn  of  the  13th  century  and  a MS. 
tmok  of  orvan  piece*  uf  the  aaine  date.  with  facsimile*,  woodcut*, 
and  eery  namrrnu*  esaiuplee  — In  all  Z34  pafee.  by  F.  W. 
Arnold  and  n.  Bellermann.  10.  J.  fl.  Bach  awl  Friedeinann  Bach 
In  Halle  •238-3410.  11.  M«ndelaM>hn'*  Orjfan  partto ' Israel  In  Kgypt* 
'•J-W-2K7'.  12.  Review*  • — RelMmann'*  Oeneral  HUtory  of  Music 
.WH-300) ; Wc»t  phal'n  Khgth rn  and  History  of  Greek  Music  1300- 
3101 : Cotunemaker'*  .icriptorum  do  Marten.  . . wowim  teriem  awl 
L'arl  karwmifuel,  1310-3141 ; Wackematfel  on  theGennaO  Kircktm- 
tied  (314-323) ; Homruel*  OciMliche  i olkdiedsr  1 333-334 1 : Rlaffel  a 
Uturyiatl  Mimic  >324  'Sflr,  Lilieiicron'*  /fist  orient  Cidkotieder  1 327- 
.KH*» ; Thayer'*  Chronotoyicat  List  of  Bsrtkorm' t Works  (3X4330) : 
Bitter*  Life  of  J.  S.  Hack  1330-3331;  Kudhart'*  Hilary  of  the 
itftrrn  a f Munich  >333-3331 ; Koch'*  Musical  Lexicon,  wilted  by 
I>)inin*T  13331 ; Krllgcr'*  System  of  Music  (336).  13.  Ll*t  of  the 

Choral  Bocietlea  and  Concert  Institution*  of  Gartuany  and  SwlUer- 
land  (337-374).  O. 

JAMES,  John,  an  organist  in  the  first  half 
of  the  18th  century,  noted  for  his  skill  in  extem- 
poraneous performance.  After  officiating  for 
several  years  as  a deputy  he  obtained  the  post 
of  organist  of  St.  Olave,  Southwark,  which  he 
resigned  in  1738  for  that  of  St.  George-in-thc- 
East,  Middlesex.  He  died  in  1745.  His  pub- 
lished eomjiositions  consist  of  a few  songs  and 
organ  pieces  only.  w.  h.  h. 

JAMES,  W.  N.,  a flautist,  pupil  of  Charles 
Nicholson,  was  author  of  a work  eu titled  A 
Ward  or  two  on  the  Flute , published  in  1 826, 
in  which  he  treats  of  the  various  kiuds  of  flutes, 
ancient  and  modem,  their  particular  qualities, 
etc.,  and  gives  critical  notices  of  the  style  of 
playing  of  the  most  eminent  English  and  foreign 
performers  on  the  instrument.  [He  also  wrote 
The  Flutist's  Catechism  (1829),  and  The  German 
Flute  Magazine  (1835).]  . w.  ii.  h. 

JANIEWICZ,  Felix,  violinist,  a Polish 
gentleman,  bom  at  Wilna,  1762.  He  went  to 
Vicuna  in  1784  or  1786  to  see  Haydn  and 
Mozart,  and  hear  their  works  conducted  by 
themselves.  Jahn  (iii.  297)  considers  that  an 
andante  of  Mozart’s  for  violin  and  orchestra, 
dated  April  1,  1785  (K.  470)  was  w’ritten  for 
Janiewicz.  He  had  nearly  made  arrangements 
to  study  composition  under  Haydn,  when  a 
Polish  princess  offered  to  take  him  to  Italy  ; 
and  he  availed  himself  of  her  protection  in  order 
to  hear  the  best  violinists  of  the  period,  such  as 
Xardini,  Pugimni,  and  others,  as  well  as  the  best 
singers.  After  three  years  in  Italy  he  went  to 
Paris,  and  apjieareil  at  the  Concerts  Spirituels 
and  Olympiens.  Madame  do  Geulis  procured 
him  a pension  from  the  Due  d’Orleans  as  a 
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musician  on  the  establishment  of  Mademoiselle 
d’Orleans,  but  on  tho  reduction  of  the  expenses 
of  the  Duke’s  court  in  1790  lie  left  Paris,  and 
probably  returned  to  Poland  for  a time.  In 
1792  he  came  to  London,  and  made  his  debut 
in  February  at  Salomon’s  Concerts.  He  also 
appeared  at  Hauzzini’s  Bath  concerts,  visited 
Ireland  several  times,  and  for  many  years  con- 
ducted the  subscription  concerts  at  Liverpool 
and  Manchester.  In  1800  he  married  Miss 
Breeze,  a Liverpool  lady,  [and  settled  in  Liver- 
pool, residing  in  upper  Birkctt  Street,  St.  Anne’s. 
In  1803  he  had  embarked  in  the  music -selling 
and  publishing  business,  taking  a shop  in  Lord 
Street,  and  living  in  Lime  Street.  He  issued 
sheet  music,  some  of  it  being  compositions  and 
arrangements  by  himself.  In  1810  he  was  in 
partnership  with  a person  named  Green,  but  this 
lasted  only  about  a couple  of  years.]  He  was 
one  of  the  thirty  members  who  originally  formed 
the  London  Philharmonic  Society,  and  was  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  orchestra  in  its  first  season. 
In  1815  he  settled  in  Edinburgh,  [still  retaining 
his  Liverpool  business,  with  which  shortly  after- 
wards a partner  named  W.  G.  Weiss  was  intro- 
duced. He  added  greatly  to  his  reputation  in 
Scotland,  and  was  leader  of  the  orchestra  in  the 
festivals  of  1815,  1819,  and  1824],  took  leave 
of  tho  public  at  a farewell  concert  in  1829,  and 
died  in  Edinburgh  in  1848. 

His  style  was  pure,  warm,  and  full  of  feeling, 
with  that  great  execution  in  octaves  which  La 
Motte  first  introduced  into  England.  Besides 
this,  he  was  an  excellent  conductor.  Parke  in 
his  Musical  Memoirs,  and  G.  F.  Graham  in  his 
account  of  the  Edinburgh  Musical  Festival  in 
1815,  speak  of  the  elegant  and  finished  execution 
of  his  Concertos.  Some  of  these  were  published 
in  Paris  ; but  he  considered  his  best  work  to  be 
a set  of  three  Trios  for  two  Violins  and  Bass, 
published  in  London. 

[It  may  be  mentioned  that  while  in  England 
he  invariably  spelled  his  name  as  Yaniewicz,  and 
under  this  spelling  all  contemporary  references 
to  himself  and  his  children  will  be  found.] 
v.  DE  p.  ; with  additions  by  f.  k. 

JANITSCHAREN-MUSIK,  i.e.  Janissaries’ 
music.  A term  used  by  tho  Germans  for  what 
they  also  call  Turkish  music — the  triangle, 
cymbals,  and  big  drum  (see  Nos.  3 and  7 of  the 
Finale  of  Beethoven's  Choral  Symphony).  Tho 
Janissaries  were  abolished  in  1825.  Their  band 
is  said  to  have  contained  two  large  and  three 
small  oboes  and  one  piccolo  flute,  all  of  very 
shrill  character  ; one  large  and  two  small  kettle- 
drums, one  big  and  three  small  long  drums, 
three  cymbals,  and  two  triangles.  o. 

JANKO,  Paul  von,  born  June  2,  1856,  nt 
Totis  in  Hungary,  was  educated  at  the  Poly- 
technicum  and  Conservatorium  of  Vienna,  and 
at  the  Berlin  University  (1881-82).  The 
invention  by  which  his  namo  is  known  will  be 
found  described  under  KEYBOARD  ; it  is  a great 
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practical  improvement  on  a keyboard  devised  at 
first  by  an  Englishman,  and  jNiteuted  in  1843, 
but  in  spite  of  the  successful  tours  about  1886, 
in  which  it  was  brought  l>cfore  the  publio  by 
various  pianists  who  had  taken  the  trouble  to 
master  its  peculiarities,  it  does  not  seem  to  have 
found  much  permanent  favour.  Since  1892  the 
inventor  has  lived  in  Constantinople.  (Ricmanu’s 
Lcxikon ; Ztitachrifl  of  the  Ini.  Mils.  Get,  voL  v. 
pp.  165  and  321.)  M. 

JANNACONI,  or  JAN  AGON  I,  Giuseppe, 
born,  probably  in  Rome,  1741,  learnt  music  and 
singing  from  Rinaldiui,  G.  Carpani,  and  Pisari, 
under  whom,  and  through  the  special  study  of 
Palestrina,  he  perfected  himself  in  the  methods 
and  traditions  of  the  Roman  school.  In  1811, 
on  the  retirement  of  Zingarelli,  he  became  maes- 
tro di  cappella  at  St.  Peter’s,  a post  which  he 
held  during  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  died  from 
the  effects  of  an  ajwplectic  stroke,  March  16, 
1816,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  S.  Simoue 
c Giuda.  A Requiem  by  his  scholar  Basili  was 
sung  for  him  on  the  23rd.  Baiui  was  his  pupil 
from  1 802,  and  the  friendship  thus  beguu  lasted 
till  the  day  of  his  death.  Baiui  closed  his 
eyes,  and  all  that  we  know  of  Jannaconi  is  from 
his  affectionate  remembrance  as  embodied  in  liis 
great  work  on  Palestrina.  It  is  strange  that 
one  who  is  said  to  have  been  so  highly  esteemed 
at  home  should  be  so  little  known  abroad.  His 
name  does  not  appear  in  the  Catalogue  of  the 
Sacred  Harmonic  Society,  or  the  Euing  Library, 
Glasgow,  and  the  only  published  piece  of  music 
by  him  which  the  writer  has  been  able  to  find 
is  a motet  iu  the  second  jiart  of  Hulloh’s  Part 
Music,  ‘The  voice  of  joy  and  health,'  adapted 
from  a ‘ Laetamini  in  Domino,’  the  autograph  of 
which,  with  that  of  a Kyrie  for  two  choirs, 
formed  part  of  the  excellent  Library  founded  by 
Huliali  for  the  use  of  his  classes  at  St.  Martin’s 
Hall.  This  motet  may  not  be  more  original 
than  the  words  to  which  it  is  set,  but  it  is  full 
of  spirit,  and  vocal  to  the  last  degree.  Janna- 
coni  was  a voluminous  writer ; especially  was 
he  noted  for  his  works  for  two,  three,  and  four 
choirs.  The  catalogue  of  the  Landsl>erg  Library 
at  Rome  does  not  exhibit  his  name,  but  Santiui’s 
collection  of  MSS.  contained  a mass  and  four 
other  pieces,  for  four  voices  ; fourteen  masses, 
varying  from  eight  to  two  voices,  some  with 
instruments  ; forty-two  {tsalms,  and  a quantity 
of  motets  and  other  pieces  for  service,  some  with 
accompaniment,  some  without,  and  for  various 
numbers  of  voices.  [An  8-part  mass  is  at 
Bologna,  and  a 16-part  mass  at  Amsterdam. 
(See  the  QuclUn-Lcrikon.)]  A MS.  volume  of 
six  masses  and  a psalm  forms  No.  1811  in  the 
F^tis  library  at  Brussels  ; the  other  pieces 
named  at  the  foot  of  F^tis's  article  in  the  Bio- 
graphic seem  to  have  disappeared.  0. 

JANNEQUIN,  Clement,  composer  of  the 
16th  century, by  tradition  a Frenchman,  and  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  followers,  if  not  actu- 


ally a pupil,  of  Josquin  des  Pres.  There  is  no 
musician  of  the  time  of  whose  life  we  know  less. 

No  mention  is  made  of  his  holding  any  court 
appointment  or  of  his  l>eing  connected  with  any 
church.  We  may  j>erhaps  guess  that,  like  many 
other  artists,  he  went  in  early  life  to  Rome,  and 
was  attached  to  the  Papal  Chapel  ; for  some  of 
his  MS.  masses  are  said  to  be  still  preserved 
there,  while  they  are  unknown  elsewhere.  But 
lie  must  soon  have  abandoned  writing  for  the 
church,  for  among  his  published  works  two 
masses,  * L’aveugle  Dieu  ’ and  ‘ La  Bataille  ’ 

(the  latter,  occurring  in  a collection  of  1555,  is* 
fouuded  on  his  famous  work — see  below — which 
appeared  in  1545),  and  a single  motet  1 Congre- 
gati  sunt,’  seem  almost  nothing  by  the  side  of 
more  than  200  secular  couqKJsitions.  Later  in 
life,  it  is  true,  lie  writes  again  with  sacred 
words,  but  in  a far  different  style,  setting  to 
music  eighty-two  ]>salms  of  David,  aud  ‘The 
Pro  vert  w of  Solomon  ’ (scion  la  veriti  Ht'braigtic), 
leading  us  to  conjecture  that  he  may  have 
become,  like  Goudimel,  a convert  to  the  reformed 
church,  as  F^tis  thinks,  or  that  he  had  never 
been  a Christian  at  all,  but  was  of  Jewish  origin 
and  had  only  written  a few  masses  as  the 
inevitable  trials  of  his  contrapuntal  skill.  But 
ajiart  from  these  vague  simulations,  it  is  certain 
that  Jannequin  trod  a very  different  path  from  j 

his  contemporaries.  Practically  confining  him- 
self to  secular  music,  he  exhibited  great  origin- 
ality  in  the  choice  and  treatment  of  his  subjects.  ^ ^ 
He  was  the  follower  of  Gonibert  in  the  art  of 
writing  descriptive  music,  and  made  it  his  u 
speciality.  Among  his  works  of  this  class  are 
4 La  Bataille,’  written  to  commemorate  and 
describe  the  liattlu  of  Marignan,  fought  between 
the  French  and  Swiss  in  1515,  to  which  com- 
position Burney  directed  j articular  attention 
in  his  History,  and  which  he  has  copied  in  his 
Musical  Extracts  (Brit.  Mns.  Add.  MS.  11,588). 

[The  fifth  part  was  added  by  Phil.  Verdelot. 

The  first  occurrence  of  Jannequin ’s  name  seems 
to  be  in  a collection  of  thirty-one  4-]iart  songs 
printed  by  Attaingnant  in  1529,  containing  five 
by  Jannequin.  (M.  Henri  Expert  has  published 
a new  edition.)  They  seem  to  have  been  re- 
printed in  1537,  together  with  ‘Chanson  de  la 
guerre,'  ‘La  chaa.sc,’  ‘ Le  chant  des  oy Beaux,’ 

‘La  Louette  ’ (sic),  and  ‘ Le  Rossignol.  ’ The 
famous  song  on  the  street-cries  of  Paris  appeared 
first,  with  ‘ Ia  Bataille,’  in  1545.] 

A second  edition  of  some  of  Jatmequin's  works 
was  published  in  Paris  (according  to  Ft*tis)  in 
the  year  1559,  and  the  composer  must  have  been 
living  at  that  time,  for  they  were  ‘reveuz  et 
corrigez  par  lui  meme.’ 

Iu  the  same  year,  according  to  the  same 
authority,  Jannequin  published  his  music  to 
eighty-two  ]isalms,  with  a dedication  to  the  Queeu 
of  France,  in  which  ho  speaks  of  liis  poverty 
and  age.  Old  indeed  he  must  have  been,  for 
the  year  after,  1560,  Bonnard  the  poet,  an 
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amateur  of  music  and  intimately  connected  with 
the  musicians  of  his  time,  in  writing  a preface 
for  a book  of  chausons  published  by  Le  Roy 
& Ballard  at  Paris,  speaks  of  Jannequin  with 
reverence  enough  as  one  of  Josquin’s  celebrated 
disciples,  but  evidently  regards  him  as  a com- 
poscr  of  a bygone  age.  [See  the  Qudlen-Lcxikon 
for  MSS.  and  copies  of  the  printed  works  of 
Jannequin.]  J.  R.  8.-B. 

JANSA,  Leopold,  violinist  and  composer, 
was  born  March  23,  1795,  at  Wildenschwert  in 
Bohemia.  Though  playing  the  violin  from  his 
childhood,  he  entered  the  University  of  Vienna 
in  1817  to  study  law  according  to  the  wish  of 
his  father,  but  very  soon  gave  up  the  law  and 
devoted  himself  to  music.  After  a few  years 
he  appeared  successfully  as  a violinist  in  public  ; 
in  1824  became  member  of  the  Imperial  Band, 
and  in  1834  Conductor  of  Music  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Vienna.  Jansa,  though  a good  player 
and  sound  musician,  was  not  a great  virtuoso. 
In  1849  he  lost  his  appointment  in  Vienna  for 
having  assisted  at  a concert  in  London  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Hungarian  Refugees.  He  then 
remained  in  London  and  gained  a good  jx>sition 
as  teacher.  He  appeared  for  the  last  time  in 
public,  at  the  age  of  seventy -six,  in  1871  at 
Vienna,  and  died  there,  Jan.  24,  1875. 

The  most  eminent  of  his  pupils  is  Lady 
Halle.  Jansa  published  a considerable  number 
of  works  for  the  violin : — four  concertos  ; a 
concertante  for  two  violins  ; violin  duets  ; eight 
string-quartets,  etc. — all  written  in  a tlueut, 
musiciauly  style,  but  with  no  claim  to  originality. 
His  duets  are  much  valued  by  all  violin- 
teachers.  P.  D. 

JAPANESE  MUSIC.  The  patient  and 
scholarly  researches  that  have  been  made  by 
modem  travellers  into  the  music  of  certain 
nations  that  were  formerly  supposed  capable  of 
nothing  but  ill-regulated  noises,  have  brought 
to  light  the  existence  of  a considerable  degree 
of  science  in  the  music  of  many  countries  ; in 
none  more  remarkably  than  in  Japan,  where  it 
is  fairly  clear  that  the  scale  most  commonly  in 
use  is  built  of  intervals  that  are  easily  accepted 
by  Western  ears,  while  the  compositions,  what- 
ever their  origin  or  antiquity  may  have  been, 
are  evidently  governed  by  rules  of  symmetry, 
balance,  and  design  in  general,  that  arc  surpris- 
ingly similar  to  those  of  European  art.  How 
far  harmony  in  any  real  sense  can  be  predicated 
of  Jajtauese  music  seems  at  present  a little 
uncertain  ; but  the  questions  of  the  scales,  the 
tuning  of  the  various  instruments,  and  the  form 
and  design  of  the  music  in  use,  have  been 
thoroughly  gone  into  in  the  admirable  Music 
and  Musical  Instruments  of  Japan,  by  F.  T. 
Piggott  (1893).  Upon  that  book  the  following 
information  is  based,  and  readers  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  subject  must  be  referred  to  it 
for  more  details  than  could  find  a place  in  a 
dictionary.  It  must  suffice  here  to  describe  the 


chief  instruments  and  the  scales  deducible  from 
their  tuning. 

The  most  imj>ortant  instrument  is  the  Koto, 
a thirteen -stringed  instrument,  having  some 
analogies  with  the  harp,  but  presenting  many 
I>eculiaritie8  In  which  it  is  quite  unique.  The 
strings  are  stretched  along  a narrow  sounding- 
board,  slightly  convex,  a form  which  no  doubt 
originated  in  the  natural  sha]>e  of  the  tree  from 
which  it  was  cut  The  sounding-board  is  hol- 
lowed out  inside,  and  the  strings  are  stretched 
between  permaueut  bridges  or  nuts  at  each  end 
of  the  instrument,  all  the  strings  being  the 
same  size  and  length.  The  difference  in  pitch 
is  made  by  small  movable  bridges,  one  for  each 
string,  which  raise  them  to  a height  of  lather 
more  than  two  inches  from  the  sounding-board. 
The  ]>osition  of  these  bridges  is  sometimes 
rapidly  changed  during  the  performance,  in 
order  to  obtain  transposition  from  one  of  the 
scales  to  another.  Besides  this,  the  fingers  of 
the  performer's  left  hand  are  used  to  press  the 
string  on  that  side  of  the  bridge  which  is  furthest 
away  from  the  end  that  is  plucked  by  the  fingers 
of  the  right  hand.  This  raises  the  pitch  by 
one  or  two  semitones,  as  is  required.  It  also 
enables  the  player  to  execute  a characteristic 
little  ornament  almost  exactly  like  the  4 prall- 
triller  ’ of  the  eighteenth -century  music.  The 
plucking  of  the  strings  is  [terformed  with  the 
aid  of  small  ivory  or  tortoise-shell  appendages, 
or  plectra,  called  tsumi,  fixed  to  the  performer’s 
fingers,  and  the  toue  produced  is  remarkable 
for  sonority  and  even  solemnity.  The  length 
of  the  instrument  is  a little  over  six  feet,  it  is 
laid  on  the  ground,  and  the  player  squat*  near 
the  upper  end  of  it.  The  strings  are  tuned  in 
a variety  of  ways,  but  the  three  commonest  are 
all  more  or  less  accurately  to  be  assigned  to  a 
pentatonic  division  of  the  octave.  In  the  most 
usual  tuning,  that  called  Hirajoshi,  the  thirteen 
strings  stand  thus : — 

c't,  fly  (Jt,  n,  cSy  (f  /'$,  /S,  «\  ft- 

and  as  a sign  of  proficiency,  the  owner  of  a ‘ third 
grade  diploma’  is  jiennittcd  to  tunc  the  first 
string  au  octave  lower,  to  ct.  The  first  and 
second  strings  are  the  same  in  all  tunings,  but 
in  the  system  called  ‘ Kumoi,’  strings  3,  4,  and 
6 are  tuned  to  y,  b,  and  cC  natural,  while  in 
that  called  ‘ Iwato  ’ the  fifth  string  becomes  c f 
natural  (in  spite  of  the  c ' sharp  of  the  first 
string),  and  the  sixth  is  e.  The  g,  a,  and  b of 
the  * Kumoi  ’ tuning  remain  in  this.  Several 
other  varieties  are  given  by  Mr.  Piggott,  some 
of  which  are  formed  by  combining  these. 

The  tuning  of  the  Biwa,  a four-stringed  in- 
strument of  wood,  rather  like  a heavy  wooden 
lute,  but  with  a flat  back,  with  from  two  to 
five  fixed  frets,  played  with  a * bachi  ’ or  broad 
wooden  plectrum,  varies  considerably  according 
to  the  different  systems.  The  first  string  is 
generally  tuned  to  B,  but  F sharp  and  G sharp 
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occur  in  certain  modes  ; the  second  is  generally 
c sharp,  and  the  third  aud  fourth  nearly  always 
f sharp  and  6. 

The  Gekkin,  another  plucked  instrument, 
has  a circular  body,  a little  like  a banjo,  but  of 
wood  ; there  arc  nine  frets  and  four  strings, 
tuned  in  pairs  to  the  notes  c and  rf.  The 
interesting  peculiarity  of  this  instrument  is  that 
the  frets  give  the  notes  of  the  hcxachord,  or  the 
first  six  notes  of  our  major  scale.  The  first  and 
second  strings  thus  give  e\  d,  t\  f,  if,  a,  c \ 
d' ; the  second  and  third  strings  give  if,  a\ 
b\  c*,  <r,  e\  g\  c"\ 

The  Samises  is  another  plucked  instrument, 
but  without  frets  ; it  is  on  the  principle  of  the 
lute  in  so  far  that  it  is  hollowed  out,  and  the  belly 
Is  of  snake  or  cat-skin  ; there  are  three  strings, 
tuned  so  as  to  conform  with  the  Hirajoshi 
tuning  of  the  Koto,  as  follows : — c sharp,  f 
sharp,  d sharp  ; <f  sharp,  g sharp,  c"  sharp  ; or 
<j  sharp,  <?  sharp,  f sharp. 

The  Kokyu,  a smaller  instrument  than  the 
Sainisen,  is  very  similar  to  it,  except  that  it  is 
played  with  a bow  of  loose  hairs,  and  tuned 
normally  to  g sharp,  c sharp,  f sharp  ; there 
are  four  strings,  the  highest  one  being  redupli- 
cated. 

As  Mr.  Piggott  says  in  regard  to  the  singing 
of  Ja{taneso  musicians,  the  flutes  are  difficult  to 
appreciate,  owing  to  the  presence  of  a sort  of 
•weird  quarter- tones ' which  the  musicians  are 
specially  taught  to  acquire  ; ho  gives  us  no 
particulars  as  to  the  compass  or  scale  of  the 
various  flutes  in  use,  but  his  description  of  the 
Sho,  an  instrument  nearly  allied  to  the  Chinese 
Cheng,  makes  it  clear  that  it  possesses  a scale 
similar  to  that  of  A major  compete,  together 
with  a G and  C natural  near  the  middle  of 
its  compass.  It  is  a kind  of  mouth-organ,  in 
which  bamboo  pipes  of  various  lengths  are 
set  in  a wind-box  held  in  the  hands  ; through 
this  the  wind  is  inhaled,  each  pipe  having  a 
small  metal  root!  in  its  l>ase,  which  is  silent  until 
the  finger-holecorres[K>nding  to  it  isclosed.  Thus 
it  is  possible  to  play  throe  or  even  four  notes 
together,  and  the  existence  of  a scries  of  chords, 
taken  by  Mr.  Piggott  from  tables  prepared  by 
the  Educational  Dejwirtment  in  Tokyo,  shows 
that  some  idea  of  harmony  is  present.  Of  the 
varieties  of  drums  and  gongs  used  in  Japan 
the  author  has  much  to  say,  but  his  description 
of  the  instruments  already  referred  to  is  enough 
to  establish  his  opinion  that  the  normal  scale  of 
the  J aj  >a  n ose  is  a goo*  1 d eal  more  closely  assi  m i latet  1 
to  European  scales  than  was  formerly  suppostMl. 

It  is  strange  that  though  most,  if  not  all, 
of  tho  instruments  have  their  counterparts  in 
China,  and  many  of  them  came  from  China 
in  the  first  instance,  the  Chinese  music  is  far 
more  difficult  to  analyse,  and  the  system  is 
far  less  logically  develoj«*d  than  is  the  cose  in 
Japan.  M. 

JAPART,  Jean,  a contemporary  of  Josquin 


des  Pres,  and  said  to  have  been  a singer  in  the 
service  of  the  Duke  of  Ferrara.  His  known 
conqiositions  consist  exclusively  of  Chansons, 
several  of  which  apj»ear  in  the  earlier  publications 
of  Petrucci  1501-3  ; others  are  still  in  MS.  in 
Roman  Archives.  He  is  fond  of  combining 
together  different  texts  and  melodies,  as  for 
instance  ‘ Vrai  diou  d’ am  on  re  ’ with  the  text 
and  melody  of  a Church  Litany.  He  sometimes 
makes  his  tenor  consist  of  tho  constant  repeti- 
tion of  one  short  motive,  a practice  of  which  there 
are  several  later  examples  in  tlie  Motets  of 
Orlando  Lassus.  In  the  art  of  the  Chanson 
Ambros  and  Eitner  represent  Japart  as  one  of 
the  best  masters  of  the  time.  See  Ambros, 
Gtschichte  der  Afusik,  iii,  pp.  260-61.  J.  R.  M. 

JARNOWICK — whose  real  name,  as  he  wrote 
it  in  Clement’s  Album,  was  Giovanni  Mane 
Gioniovichj,  though  commonly  given  as  above — 
was  one  of  the  eminent  violin  players  of  the 
18th  century;  bom  at  Palermo,  1745,  and  a 
scholar  of  the  famous  Lolli.  He  made  his 
d«*but  in  Paris  in  1770  at  one  of  the  Concerts 
Spirituels,  and  for  some  years  was  all  the  rage 
in  that  capital.  Owing  to  some  misbehaviour 
lie  left  Paris  in  1779,  and  entered  the  band  of 
the  King  of  Prussia,  but  his  disputes  with  Duport 
drove  him  thence  in  1783.  He  thou  visited 
Austria,  Poland,  Russia,  and  Sweden,  and  in 
1791  arrived  in  London,  where  he  gave  his 
first  concert  on  May  4.  He  had  great  success 
here,  both  as  player  and  conductor.  His  insol- 
ence and  conceit  seem  to  have  been  unbounded, 
and  to  have  brought  him  into  disastrous  col- 
lision with  Viotti,  a far  greater  artist  than 
himself,  and  with  J.  B.  Cramer — who  went  the 
length  of  calling  him  out,  a challenge  w'hich 
Jarnowick  would  not  accept — and  even  led  him 
to  some  gross  misconduct  in  the  presence  of  the 
King  and  Duke  of  York.  He  lived  at  Hamburg 
from  1796  to  1802,  and  then  went  to  St. 
Petersburg,  where  he  died  Nov.  21,  1804 — it 
is  said  during  a game  of  billiards.  From  the 
testimony  of  Kelly,  Dittersdorf,  and  other 
musiciaus,  it  is  not  difficult  to  gather  the 
characteristics  of  Jarnowick's  playing.  His  tone 
was  fine,  though  not  strong  ; he  played  with 
accuracy  and  finish,  and  always  well  in  tune. 
His  bow-haud  was  light,  and  there  was  a grace 
and  spirit  about  the  whole  performance,  and  an 
absence  of  effort,  w hich  pat  the  hearer  quite  at 
case.  These  qualities  arc  not  the  highest,  but 
they  arc  highly  desirable,  and  they  seem  to  have 
been  possessed  in  large  measure  by  Jarnowick. 
In  mind  and  morals  he  was  a true  pupil  of 
Lolli.  He  wrote  about  eighteen  violin  concertos, 
three  string  quartets,  and  duet  and  solo  for  the 
violin.  [Dragonetti  is  said  to  have  declared 
that  his  violin-playing  was  the  most  elegant  he 
ever  heard  before  Paganini’s,  but  that  it  lacked 
power.  Jarnowick  lived  for  some  time  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  several  of  his  compositions  were 
| published  by  the  Gow  family.  One,  on  a single 
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sheet,  is  * Mr.  Jaraovichi's  Reel,  composed 
by  himself,’  circ.  1800.  4 Jarnovichi’s  Horn- 

pipe ’ was  published  in  Cow’s  Fourth  Collection 
of  Strathspey  Feels,  1800.  K.  K.]  G. 

JAY,  John  George  IIenry,  Mus.D.,  born 
in  Essex,  Nov.  27,  1770,  after  receiving  rudi- 
mentary instruction  from  John  Hindmarsh, 
violinist,  and  Francis  Phillips,  violoncellist,  was 
sent  to  the  continent  to  complete  his  education. 
He  became  an  excellent  violinist.  He  returned 
to  England  in  1800,  settled  in  London,  and 
established  himself  as  a teacher.  He  graduated 
as  Mus.  B.  at  Oxford  in  1809,  and  Mus.D.  at 
Cambridge  in  1811,  and  was  an  honorary 
member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music.  He 
published  several  compositions  for  the  pianoforte, 
and  died  in  London,  Sept.  17,  1849.  His 
eldest  daughter  was  a harpist  ami  his  second 
a pianist.  His  son,  John  (born  1812,  died  May 
31,  1889),  was  a good  violinist.  w.  h.  H. 

JEAN  I)E  PARIS.  Opera-comiquo  in  two 
acts ; music  by  Boieldieu.  Produced  at  the 
Theatre  Feydeau,  April  4,  1812.  o. 

J EAN1 E DEANS.  Opera  in  four  acts,  libretto 
by  Joseph  Bennett,  music  by  Hamish  MacCunn ; 
produced  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre,  Edinburgh, 
Nov.  15,  1894. 

JEBB,  Rev.  John,  D.D.  [eldest  son  of 
Richard  Jebb,  the  Irish  judge,  and  nephew  of 
Bishop  Jebb  of  Limerick ; he  was  born  in 
Dublin,  and  was  educated  at  Winchester  and  at 
Trinity  College,  Dublin.  He  graduated  B.A. 
at  Dublin  University  in  1828,  and  M.A.  in 
1829.  After  holding  a living  in  Ireland  he  was 
appointed  prebendary  in  Limerick  Cathedral  in 
1831,  and  became  rector  of  Peterstow,  Hereford- 
shire, in  1843  ; in  1858  he  was  appointed  a 
prebendary  in  Hereford  Cathedral,  and  became 
canon  residentiary  in  1870.  He  died  at 
Peterstow,  Jan.  8,  1886.]  His  works  include 
Three  Lectures  on  the  Cathedral  Service  of  the 
United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland , delivered 
at  Leeds  in  1841,  and  published  in  1845  ; The 
Choral  Service  of  the  United  Church  of  England 
and  Ireland , being  an  Inquiry  into  the  Liturgical 
System  of  the  Cathedral  and  Collegiate  Founda- 
tions of  the  Anglican  Communion , 8vo,  1843  ; 
The  Choral  Responses  and  Litanies  of  the  United 
Church  of  England  and  Ireland , 2 vols.  fol. 
1847 -57  (an  interesting  and  valuablo  collection) ; 
and  Catalogue  of  A ncient  Choir  Books  at  St.  Peter's 
College , Cambridge.  He  edited  Thos.  Causton’s 
Vcnitc  exulletnus  and  Communion  Service  in 
1862.  w.  H.  H. ; additions  from  Diet,  of  Nat. 
Buy.  and  W.  H.  Grattan  Flood,  Esq. 

J EDLICZKA,  Ernst,  an  eminent  pianoforte 
teacher,  born  at  Poltava  in  South  Russia,  June 
5,  1 855  ; his  father  was  his  first  teacher  in 
music,  and  after  finishing  his  general  education 
at  the  St.  Petersburg  University,  he  entered  the 
Moscow  Conserv&torium,  and  studied  under 
Nicolas  Rubinstein  ami  Tchaikovsky.  He  was 
appointed  professor  at  the  Conserv&torium,  and 
VOL.  II 
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held  the  post  from  1881  to  1888,  when  he  joined 
the  stalf  of  the  Klindworth  Institute  in  Berlin, 
and  in  1897  became  pianoforte  professor  in  the 
Stern  Conservatoriuin  of  the  same  city.  He 
had  a rare  gift  of  imparting  knowledge,  and 
was  a remarkably  successful  teacher.  He  died 
at  Berlin,  August  6,  1904.  M. 

JEFFRIES, George,  steward  to  Lord  Hatton, 
of  Kirby,  Northamptonshire  (where  he  had 
lands  of  his  own),  and  organist  to  Charles  I.  at 
Oxford  in  1643,  composed  many  authems  and 
motets,  both  English  and  Latin,  still  extant  in 
MS.  Several  are  in  the  Aldrich  collection  at 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  nearly  one  hundred 
— eighty  of  them  in  the  composer's  autograph 
— arc  in  the  library  of  the  Sacred  Harmonic 
Society.  HU  son  CHRISTOPHER,  student  of 
Christ  Church,  was  a good  organist.  [See  Life 
and  Times  of  Antony  I food  (Oxford  Historical 
Society),  voL  i.  p.  274.]  w.  u.  H. 

JEFFRIES,  Stephen,  born  1660,  was  a 
chorister  of  Salisbury  Cathedral  under  Michael 
Wise.  In  1680  ho  was  appointed  organist  of 
Gloucester  Cathedral.  He  composed  a peculiar 
melody  for  the  Cathedral  chimes,  printed 
in  Hawkins's  History , ch.  160.  He  died  in 
1712.  w.  H.  H. 

JENKINS,  John,  born  at  Maidstone  in  1592, 
liecame  a musician  in  early  life.  Ho  was 
patronised  by  two  Norfolk  gentlemen,  Dering 
(or  Deerham)  and  Sir  Hamon  L’  Estrange,  and 
resided  in  the  family  of  the  latter  for  a great 
portion  of  his  life.  [From  1660  to  1666  or 
the  following  year  he  lived  in  the  family  of 
Lord  North,  to  whose  sons  ho  taught  music. 
The  second  of  his  pupils,  Roger  North,  gives  a 
long  account  of  him  in  his  Memoirs  of  Mustek 
(1846),  and  in  his  Autobiography  (1887)  aro  to 
be  found  many  allusions  to  him.  On  p.  79  he 
says,  ‘He  was  a man  of  much  easier  temper 
than  any  of  his  faculty,  he  was  neither  conceited 
nor  morose,  but  much  a gentleman.  . . He  was 
an  innovator  in  the  days  of  Alphonso,  Lupo, 
Coperario,  and  Lawes,  . . . and  superinduced 
a more  airy  sort  of  composition,  wherein  he 
had  a fluent  and  happy  fancy.’]  He  was  a 
performer  on  the  lute  and  lyra-viol  and  other 
bowed  instruments,  and  one  of  the  musicians  to 
Charles  I.  ami  Charles  II.  He  was  a volumin- 
ous composer  of  Fancies,  some  for  viola  and 
others  for  the  organ  ; he  also  produced  some 
light  pieces  which  he  called  ‘Rants.’  Of  these 
‘The  Mittcr  Rant,’  an  especial  favourite,  was 
printed  in  Playford’s  * Mustek’s  Handmaid,’ 
1678,  and  other  publications  of  the  period. 
Two  others  by  him,  ‘The  Fleece  Tavern  Rant,’ 
and  ‘The  Peterborough  Rant,’ are  in  Play  ford's 
‘Apollo's  Banquet,’  1690.  Another  popular 
piece  by  him  was  ‘ The  Lady  Katherine 
Audley’s  Bella,  or,  The  Five  Bell  Concert,’ 
first  printed  in  Playford’s  ‘ Courtly  Masquing 
Ayres,’  1662.  His  vocal  compositions  comprise 
an  Elegy  on  the  death  of  William  Lawes, 
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printed  at  the  end  of  H.  and  W.  La  wes’s  4 Choice 
Psalms,’  1648  ; ‘ Theophila,  or,  Love's  Sacrifice  ; 
a Divine  Poem  by  E[dward]  B[enlowe],  Esq., 
several  parts  thereof  set  to  tit  airea  by  Mr.  J. 
Jenkins,’  1652  ; two  rounds,  4 A l>oat,  a boat,’ 
and  ‘Come,  pretty  maidens,'  in  Hilton’s  4 Catch 
that  Catch  Can,’  1652  ; aomo  songs,  etc.  in 
4 Select  Ayres  and  Dialogues,*  1659  ; and  ‘ Tho 
Musical  Companion,’  1672  ; and  some  anthems. 
Ho  published  in  1660  ‘Twelve  Sonatas  for  two 
Violins  and  a Base  with  a Thorough  Base  for 
the  Organ  or  Theorbo’  (reprinted  at  Amsterdam, 
1664),  the  first  of  the  kind  produced  by  an 
Englishman.  His  numerous  4 Fancies  ’ were  not 
printed.  Many  MS.  copies  of  them,  however, 
exist,  a large  number  being  at  Christ  Church, 
Oxford.  J.  S.  Smith  included  many  of  Jenkins's 
compositions  (amongst  them  ‘ The  Mitter  Rant  ’ 
and  ‘ Lady  Audley’s  Bells  ’)  in  his  Afusica  Anti- 
qua  (1812).  Jenkins  resided  during  the  latter 
years  of  his  life  in  the  family  of  Sir  Philip 
Wodehouse,  Bart.,  at  Kimberley,  Norfolk,  where 
he  died  Oct.  27,  1673.  He  was  buried,  Oct.  29, 
in  Kimberley  Church.  w.  h.  ii. 

JENNY  BELL.  An  opira-oomique  in  three 
acts  ; words  by  Scribe,  music  by  Auber.  Pro- 
duced at  the  Op&ra  Comique,  Paris,  June  2, 
1855.  o. 

JENSEN,  Adolph,  composer,  born  Jan.  12, 
1837,  at  Kbnigsberg,  was  a pupil  of  Ehlert  and 
F.  Marpurg.  In  1856  he  visited  Russia,  blit 
returned  the  next  year  to  Germany,  and  was 
for  a short  time  capellm sister  at  Posen.  He 
paid  a two  years’  visit  to  Copenhagen  (1858-60), 
whore  he  became  intimate  with  Gade.  1860  to 
1866  were  spent  in  his  native  place,  and  to 
this  time  a large  proportion  of  his  works 
(opp.  6-33)  are  due.  From  1866  to  1868  ho 
was  attached  to  Tausig’s  school  as  teacher  of 
the  piano,  and  from  that  time  resided,  on  account 
of  his  health,  at  Dresden,  Gratz,  and  other  places 
in  South  Germany.  He  died  at  Baden-Baden, 
Jan.  26,  1879.  The  score  of  an  oj»cra, 
‘Turandot,*  was  found  after  his  death  ; it  was 
finished  by  W.  Kienzl. 

Jensen  was  an  enthusiast  for  Schumann,  and 
for  some  months  before  Schumann’s  death  was 
in  close  correspondence  with  him.  His  genius 
is  essentially  that  of  a song- writer — full  of 
delicate,  tender  feeling,  but  with  no  great  heights 
or  depths.  o. 

The  list  of  Jensen’s  compositions  is  as 
follows  : — 

Op. 

1.  Sis  Soil**. 

4 1 tmrrr  Htiiumwii.  for  pf. 

3.  VaIm  brilUnUi,  for  pf. 

4.  Sniir*  froin  the  S/«irti*rkrt  Lirdrrhuch  of  Oelbel  und  lie)  a*. 

5.  Four  Snog*. 

6.  Bis  Snug*.  • Dot  riifii*unt«u,'  or  ' Mliiucwviwn.' 

7.  P*nta*l*itU<'k*  for  pf. 

H.  Rotu  tnttache  SlOdltn,  for  pf. 

S.  Eight  BOdft. 

II.  Two  ehtmuw  with  home  And  harp.  ‘r,c*»ng  <ler  Nornen’nnd 
• Hr  «iitl  1*1  ’ to  rhl*»ni  » word* 

II.  Seven  Bonn*. 

17.  Berova**  fur  pf. 

It.  Bonn  i LlebeeliederJ. 

14.  Bis  Bong*. 


15.  'Juiducrat,1  for  pf. 

16.  ' Dei  S*  in-1. ieiulcii.'  two  rotusuoea  fur  pf. 

17.  * Wiuiderbltder.'  for  pf. 

18.  Three  pf.  duet*. 

lit.  Fmeludluui  *nd  Komuur  for  pf. 

Foot  Impromptu*  fur  pf. 

21.  Hong*  from  the  Jijmniioiel  Liedcrbuck,  I Gel  be)  sud  Hejtt  ) 
lEt  Twelve  Hung*. 

‘41.  His  Hong*. 

24.  fils  amirs. 

as.  SonstM  in  F sharp  minor,  pf. 

2*1.  ' Jephthns  Tu»:ht«r,'  for  soli,  choir,  and  orchestra. 

27.  ‘ IVr  G*ug  der  J Unger  nuch  Eiuni.ui*,  cjvuteUu 
‘iv  Four-part  «>ng*,  first  set. 
a*.  Four-pert  *uiijr».  eec»n<l  set. 

30.  lonracU,  • llulunM.'  from  CheruUao’*  Tkrtinen. 

31.  Three  Velne-C* prices,  for  pi. 

34  Etudes  fur  pf. 

33.  Lleder.  und  Tsuzv.  twenty  little  pieces  fur  pf. 

34.  * Alt  Heidelberg,  concert  aria  fur  tsuw  or  bsiitoae. 

35.  His  Bungs. 

38.  * Deutsche  Suit* ' In  U minor  for  pf. 

37.  Impromptu  for  pf. 

3a  T wo  niH-turnes,  for  pf. 

32.  Two  Bong*, 

40.  Benf-cyai,  ‘ (•■uidwstntu  ’ (from  Scheffel.U 

41.  BotttUUtra  und  Bsllsdcu.  *ung*. 

42.  Three  pf.  piece*. 

43.  Three  1 Idyl  tan'  for  pf.  isolo  or  duet) 

44.  Beven  pf.  pieces,  * Krotlkou.’ 

45.  ' HiK  hieitsuiuslk  ' fur  pf.  duet. 

Hi.  ‘ Liunllvr  uus  Herchtee«*ilrii ' fur  pf. 

47.  ' Weld-Idyll ' scherso  fur  pf. 

48.  * KH  titter  ung*n.'  flvr  pf.  pit***. 

41*.  Beven  Bungs  fruin  Burns. 

50.  Beven  Bungs  from  Moore. 

51.  Four  hsIUiD  fnun  Allan  Cunntngtuun. 

Si.  Bis  Bongs  from  Boot!. 

51.  Bis  Bungs  fruin  Tennyson  nnd  Mrs.  HrtnAii*. 

54.  ‘ Donald  Coin!  1st  wl«*ler  <’*'  ifinm  Boult  j.  for  tenor  solo,  male 

choir,  and  orvhwtm. 

55.  Two  Bungs. 

58.  ' Balnea  ca raa valoaj uce , ' for  pf. 

57.  Six  Bongs. 

5*4.  Four  Bongs  from  Herder's  S/immtm  dcr  Ydktr. 

W.  1 AheudtnuMk.'  pf.  duet. 

6J.  L**U-»»t>ilder,  for  pf.  duet, 

61.  Bit  Songs. 

62.  Hilhuoetten.  fur  pf.  duet. 

Fowthumouaiy  published. 

63.  Three  Bongs  for  female  choir  sud  pf. 

64.  Two  M*rlriilleder.  for  tenor  with  accompaniment  for  strlnga 

•nd  drums. 

65.  Two  pf.  pieces. 

Without  Opus-numbers. 

Throe  seta  of  Boligs. 

Concert-overture  in  E minor. 

‘ deist! Iches  Tonsthck  ' for  orchestra. 

* Liiudllche  F««tmu*lk  ’ for  pf.  duet. 

* MlrontaiiM  ' lor  pf. 

* Adwiilsfeler  ’ • ‘ Feast  of  Adonis.'  for  soil,  choir,  and  orchestra,  edited 

by  (lusts v Jensen,  performed  by  the  Loudon  Musical  Society}. 

* Tunsndut/  opera  (ace  above). 

(The  idmve  list  Is  taken  from  the  monograph  on  Jensen,  by 
Arnold  Nlggll.  publish*!  in  1P0Q  In  Berlin,  ju  one  of  Ueltuaiui's 
series.  HrruJtmtt  Muttker.) 

JENSEN,  Gustav,  brother  of  the  above, 
born  Dec.  25,  1843,  at  Kbnigsberg,  was  a pupil 
of  his  father  ami  brother,  subsequently  studied 
with  Dehn  and  Laub,  and  under  Joachim’* 
guidance  became  a ca| table  violinist ; he  was 
appointed  teacher  of  harmony  and  counterpoint 
at  the  Cologne  Conaervatorium,  in  1872,  and 
died  there,  Nov.  26,  1895.  He  wrote  a good 
deal  of  concerted  chamber  music,  and  his  useful 
editions  of  old  violin  music,  under  such  titles 
as  ‘ Classische  Violinmusik,’  arc  well  known 
ami  generally  esteemed.  M. 

J EPHT HA.  ( 1 ) Oratorio  by  Giacomo  Caris- 
simi ; first  performed  in  England  at  St.  Martin’s 
Hall,  London,  under  John  Hullah’s  direction, 
May  21,  1851.  (2)  Handel’s  last  oratorio. 

His  blindness  came  on  during  its  composition 
and  delayed  it.  It  was  begun  Jan.  21,  and 
finished  Aug.  30,  1751.  The  words  were  by  Dr. 
Morell.  Produced  at  Covent  Garden,  Feb.  26, 
1 7 52.  Revived  by  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society, 
April  7,  1841.  [See  Quaver.]  (3)  ‘ Jefto 
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in  Masfa’  (Jeplithah  ut  Mizpeh)  was  the  title 
of  a short  oratorio  by  Semplice,  set  by  Barthe- 
leinou  at  Florence  in  1776  ; performed  there, 
in  Rome — where  a chorus  from  it  even  penetrated 
to  the  Pope’s  chapel,  and  procured  the  composer 
two  gold  medals — and  in  London  in  1779  and 
1782.  A copy  of  it  is  in  the  Library  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Music.  ( I)  ‘ Jephtha  and  his 
Daughter.'  An  oratorio  in  two  parts  ; the  words 
adapted  from  the  Bible,  the  music  by  C.  Rein* 
thaler.  Produced  in  England  by  Hullah  at 
St.  Martin's  Hall,  April  16,  1856.  o. 

JERUSALEM.  (1)  Grand  opera  in  four 
acts  ; music  by  Verdi,  the  words  by  Royer  and 
Waez  ; being  a French  adaptation  of  I Lom- 
itAUni.  Produced  at  the  Academic,  Paris,  Nov. 
26,  1847.  (2)  A Sacred  Oratorio  in  three 

]>arts  ; the  words  selected  from  the  Bible  by 
W.  Bancroft  Holmes,  the  music  by  II.  H. 
Pierson.  Produced  at  Norwich  Festival, 
Sept  23,  1852.  ©. 

J ESSONDA.  A grand  German  ojicra  in  three 
acts  ; the  plot  from  Lemiere's  novel  * La  Veuve 
du  Malabar.' 1 Words  by  Edouard  Gehe,  music 
by  Spohr.  Produced  at  Ousel,  July  28,  1823 ; 
iu  London,  at  8t  James’s  Theatre  (German  com- 
pany), June  18,  1840  ; iu  Italian,  at  Covent 
Garden,  Aug.  6,  1853.  o. 

JEUNE  HENRI,  LE.  Opcra-comujue  in 
two  acts  ; libretto  by  Bouilly,  music  by  M eh  ul. 
Produced  at  the  Theatre  Favart,  May  1,  1797. 
The  overture,  ‘ La  Chasse  du  Jeuue  llenri,'  has 
always  been  a favourite  in  France.  The  piece 
was  damned,  but  the  overture  was  redemnnded 
on  the  fall  of  the  curtain,  having  been  already 
encored  at  the  commencement.  o. 

JEUNE,  LE.  See  Le  .1  BUNK. 

JEUX  D’ANCHES.  The  French  name  for 
the  Reed  Stops  of  an  Organ. 

JEWESS,  THE.  See  Juive,  La. 

JEWETT,  or  JEW  ITT,  Randolph  (or 
Randall),  (1603-75).  A church  composer 
and  organist  of  some  eminence.  He  was  prob- 
ably born  at  Chester,  where  we  find  a * Randle 
Juet’as  a chorister,  from  1612  to  1615  ; or  he 
possibly  may  have  been  & son  of  John  Jewett, 
who  was  precentor’s  vicar  at  Christ  Church, 
Dublin,  in  1619. 

In  1631  Randolph  Jewett  succeeded  Thomas 
Bateson  (ob.  1630)  as  organist  of  Christ  Church 
Cathedral,  Dublin,  and  in  the  same  year  was 
alsoap))ointcd  organistof  St.  Patrick’sCathedral, 
which  i>ost  he  held,  with  the  organistship  of 
Christ  Church,  until  1639.  While  organist  of 
Christ  Church  he  seems  to  have  introduced  or- 
chestral music  into  the  cathedral  service.  The 
rather  puritanically  inclined  Bishop  Bedell  was 
much  displeased  with  the  pompous  sendee  at 
that  catlnxlral,  4 which  was  attended  and  cele- 
brated with  all  manner  of  instrumental  musick, 
as  organs,  sackbntts,  cornetts,  violls,  etc.,  as  if  it 
had  been  at  the  dedication  of  Nebuchadnezzar’s 

I Sec  Spubr’a  tl.  1411. 


golden  image  in  the  plain  of  Dura.’  This 
description  is  in  part  borne  out  by  a chapter 
act  of  1637,  whereby  the  proctor  was  directed 
to  pay  4 to  the  two  sackbutts  and  two  cornetts 
for  their  service  and  attendance  in  this  Cathe- 
drall  the  sumc  of  twenty  nobles  eache  at  or 
before  Easter  next  ensuing.’ 

In  1639  Jewett  was  succeeded  in  the  post  of 
organist  of  Christ  Church  by  Dr.  Benjamin 
Rogers.  In  the  same  year  he  was  deprived  of 
the  choral  vicarage  which  he  held  in  St.  Patrick’s 
by  the  arch  bishop  for  not  being  in  priest's  orders. 
He  was  restored  in  1641.  In  1642  we  find 
him  at  Chester,  whither  he  was  brought  from 
Dublin  in  connection  with  some  s|iecial  sendees 
on  the  occasion  of  a visit  from  the  King.  In 
1643-44  he  was  organist  of  Chester  Cathedral, 
and  as  the  cathedral  accounts  from  1644  to 
1 664  are  missing,  it  is  probable  that  he  remnined 
there  until  1646,  when  he  returned  to  Dublin, 
and  was  appointed  a vicar  choral  of  Christ 
Church.  This  appointment  was  made  on  a 
letter  of  recommendation  from  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant (Lord  Ormonde),  which  begins  ‘ Having 
understood  howe  much  this  bearer,  Randall 
Jewett,  hath  suffered  for  his  good  affections 
towards  His  Majesty's  Sendee,  and  howe  ably  he 
is  qualified  in  his  p’feshion,  and  for  the  quire,’ 
etc.  In  the  same  year  lie  was  also  appointed 
vicar  choral  of  St.  Patrick’s.  He  probably 
returned  to  England  on  the  suppression  of  the 
cathedral  establishments  under  the  Common- 
wealth, as  we  next  find  him  at  St.  Paul’s,  where 
he  was  almoner  in  1660,  and  in  1661  minor  canon 
and  junior  cardinal  (an  ancient  office  carrying  no 
duties,  and  held  by  a minor  canon).  In  1666 
he  was  appointed  organist,  master  to  the  chori- 
sters, and  lay  vicar  of  "Winchester  Cathedral, 
where  he  remained  until  his  death  in  1675.  His 
burying-placc  in  the  north  transept  of  the  cathe- 
dral is  still  marked  by  a stone  bearing  the 
following  inscription  : — 

H.  8.  E. 

Randolph  Jewst 
Ocnbroscb 
ob.  jul.  s wt.  72  Dorn 
1676. 

He  was  succeeded  at  Winchester  by  John 
Reading  (the  conqxoser  of  the  tune  4 Adeste 
Fideles,’  and  the  4 Dulco  Domum  ’ of  Winchester 
College).  Jewett  is  stated  by  Hawkins  (Hist.) 
to  have  taken  out  his  bachelor's  degree  in  music 
at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  but  no  evidence  on 
the  point  is  furnished  by  the  college  books. 
The  words  of  five  anthems  by  Jewett  apj>ear 
in  the  l»ook  of  4 Anthems  to  l*c  sung  in  the 
Cathedral  Church  of  the  Holy  and  United  Trinity 
in  Dublin.’  Printed  1662.  (Sec  Clihfoiid,  vol. 
i.  p.  5585.)  Only  one  of  these  is  now  extant, 
a Funeral  Anthem,  ‘Iheanlavoice  from  Heaven,’ 
for  solo  and  chorus,  preserved  in  Tudway’s 
collection,  vol.  iii.  pp.  91-93.  Mr.  J.  S.  Rumpus 
has  an  old  cathedral  book  containing  the  bass 
voice  parts  only  of  some  of  these  anthems,  and 
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also  of  a short  Evening  Service  by  Jewett  for 
men’s  voices.  Hawkins  describes  Jewett  as  * a 
Scholar  of  Orlando  Gibbons,'  and  as  ‘having 
acquired  great  esteem  for  his  skill  in  his  profes- 
sion.* His  music  was  probably  sung  a good  deal 
in  the  English  cathedrals  during  the  latter  j»rt 
of  the  17th  century,  as  the  first  edition  of 
Clifford's  Anthem  book  (1662)  contains  two  of 
his  anthems,  anti  the  second  edition  (1664) 
contains  four. 

Authorities. — Chapter  Acts  of  Christ  Church 
and  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedrals,  Dublin  ; Cotton’s 
Fasti  Ecclesiac  Hibernia** ; information  from 
Drs.  J.  C.  Bridge  and  A.  H.  Mann,  Rev.  Lewis 
Gilbertson,  Rev.  F.  T.  Madge,  Messrs.  J.  S. 
Bumpus,  Wni.  Prendergaat,  Mus.  B.,  Charles 
Macpherson,  and  others.  L.  M‘c.  L.  l>. 

JEW’S-HARP,  or  JEW'S-TRUMP  (the  latter 
being  the  earlier  name).  In  French  it  is  called 
Ouimharde , and  in  German  Maul-trommel , 
Muml- harmonica , or  Brummeisen  (i.e.  buzzing- 
iron).  In  Scotland,  where  it  is  much  used,  it 
is  called  Tromp  or  trump,  [agreeing  with  the 
French  frompe  (Littre),  a name  now  mostly 
displaced  by  guimbardc.  It  has  been  conjec- 
tured that  the  instrument  derived  ita  name  from 
being  mode  and  sold  in  England  by  Jews,  or 
supposed  to  be  so.  See  Notes  and  Queries,  Oct. 
23,  1897,  p.  322,  and  Murray’s  Dictionary.] 
This  simple  instrument  consists  of  an  elastic 
steel  tongue,  riveted  at  one  end  to  a frame  of 
brass  or  iron,  similar  iu  form  to  certain  i>ocket 
corkscrews,  of  which  the  screw  turns  up  on  a 
hinge.  Tho  freo  end  of  the  tongue  is  bent 
outwards,  at  a right  angle,  so  as  to  allow  tho 
finger  to  striko  it  when  tho  instrument  is  placed 
to  tho  mouth,  and  firmly  supported  by  the 
pressure  of  the  frame  against  the  teeth. 

A column  of  air  may  vibrate  by  reciprocation 
with  a body  whose  vibrations  are  isochronous 
with  its  own,  or  when  the  number  of  its  vibra- 
tions are  any  multiple  of  those  of  the  original 
sounding  body.  On  this  law  dejiends  the 
explanation  of  the  production  of  sounds  by  the 
Jew's-harp.  The  vibration  of  tho  tongue  itself 
corresponds  with  a very  low  sound  ; but  tho 
cavity  of  the  mouth  is  cajwible  of  various 
alterations  ; and  when  the  number  of  vibrations 
of  the  contained  volume  of  air  is  any  multiple 
of  tho  original  vibrations  of  tho  tongue,  a sound 
is  produced  corresponding  to  the  modification 
of  the  oral  cavity.  Thus,  if  tho  primitive 
sound  of  the  tongue  is  C,  the  series  of  recipro- 
cated sounds  would  be  C,  c,  g,  c',  e\  </,  6'*>,  c", 
<T,  e*,  etc.  On  the  usual  Jew’s-harp  the  first 
three  cannot  be  produced,  the  cavity  of  the 
mouth  l»eing  too  small,  but  bv  using  two  or  more 
instruments  in  different  keys,  a complete  scale 
may  be  obtained,  and  extremely  original  and 
beautiful  effects  produced. 

Tho  elucidation  of  this  subject  is  due  to  the 
ingenious  researches  of  Professor  Wheatstone, 
which  may  be  found  in  the  Quarterly  Journal 


of  Science,  Literature , and  Art , for  the  year 
1828,  first  part,  of  which  tho  above  is  a con- 
densed account. 

A soldier  of  Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia 
so  charmed  the  king  by  his  performance  on  two 
Jew's-harps  that  ho  gave  him  his  discharge, 
together  with  a present  of  money,  and  he 
subsequently  amassed  a fortune  by  playing  at 
concerts. 

In  1827  and  1828  Charles  Eulenstein  (1802- 
1890)  appeared  in  London,  [see  voL  i.  p.  795], 
and  by  using  sixteen  Jew’s-harps  produced 
extraordinary  effects.  v.  de  r. 

[The  foregoing  account  is  interesting,  as  being 
based  upon  Sir  Charles  Wheatstone’s  views. 
The  underlying  assumption,  however,  that  the 
tongue  of  the  Jew's-harp  has  a simple  harmonic 
vibration,  is  probably  erroneous.  A light  reed- 
tongue,  or  tuning-fork,  vibrates  in  a manner 
departing  from  the  simple  harmonic,  giving  a 
wave-form  compounded  of  harmonics.  These 
various  harmonic  partials  in  the  wave  can  each 
lie  reinforced  by  a tube  or  cavity  of  a suit- 
able size  to  ‘ reciprocate ' or  give  resonance  to 
them.  D.  J.  ii.] 

JHAN,  Maistre  or  Mbstrk  Jan  (1519-43), 
was  maestro  di  cappella  to  the  Duke  Ercole  of 
Ferrara,  according  to  the  title  -page  of  his 
Madrigali,  published  1541.  The  title-page  of 
the  Symphonia , 1543,  has  led  to  a supposition 
that  Maistre  Jhan  of  Ferrara  was  the  same  person 
as  Joannes  Gallus.  Fetis  (Biog.  Unit.)  was  of 
opinion  that  Maistre  Jhan  was  identical  with 
Jhan  Gero,  but  there  seems  to  lie  no  definite 
evidence  on  this  point  (see  Gero).  The  following 
list  of  compositions  has  been  largely  taken  from 
Eitner’s Musik-Sammclwcrke,  1877,  and  Vogel’s 
IVeltliche  Vocalmusik  It  aliens,  1892. 

1.  11  primo  tlbro  de  1 Madrigali,  <IJ  M*l»tr*  .Than.  Maestro  di 
Capelin.  dello  GmllratlailtM  Signor  Hercule  Due*  dt  Ftmn.  * 
do  altri  Kocellenllmlinl  Autturi.  Nouametite  In  turr.  1141 

Non  *ln«  prlvllegio.  Kxc  tide  bat  Venetlia.apud  Antuiiiuin  IlirUnr 
Obi.  4t«.  pp.  34.  Dedicated  by  Ant.  Onrdane  to  Uirolaino  Biutnm* 
It  contain*  live  nuMiilRal*  for  four  voice*  by  Malitrv  Jhan  * Anno 
mm  vodl ' ; • Amor  perch*  torment  l ’ ; ‘ Cisco  fanciuJ  ' ; • I)*h  >tn*nt ' 
e dolcv  wnnr  ’ ; • Madouua  l roitrl  baaci.’  Four  p^rt- book*  In  Vienna 
Uofblhllotlick.  etc, 

a Cant™  Bjnnpbonla  nuattiur  nrndalata  rocihu*  •loeUrntUatmt 
tmialcl  Joamila  Oilb,  all**  Chorf  FermU*  Miufi*trl,  <jiu*  tuIr-" 
Motecta  Metre  Jchan  uuiulnantur.  uuper  iiilucrm  edit*.  Venetil* 
Hirron.  Scutum.  1543.  obl.4U>.  tin  the  Truor  part-book  >icdlrnt 
MtuM,  rulfo  nuncupatl  Metre  Jr  ban  i|uw  *1U«  et  Mutecta 
notntiuuitar.'  Four  part-book*  In  the  Munich  Hofhlbl.  etc. 

3 M'drttl  dc  la  corona.  IJbro  Ncnmlu.  lain.  IVlruecL  M&iatm 
Jan  — ’O  benlfnlulme  dorolM  Jo*«*'  for  four  voice*. 

4.  Madrigal  I iwri  de  dir.  excell,  tuudcl.  LI  tiro  primo  d*  la 
Semi*.  Kuuu.  1533.  Maistre  J*n:— ’Hot  vod*t*  Madouna'  for 
four  rplwi. 

6.  Norumet  instate  optM  innaleuui,  8.  f.  et  4 tnemn.  iXorihenrar. 
J.  Otto.  1537. > M.  Jchan  >ln  MS.) ' ‘ Hodlc  In  Jordan*'  and 

* DescemJlt  spirit™  »*nctu*.'  for  alx  voice*.  St*  F.van^elloruiu. 
1555. 

ft.  II  terxn  llbro  de  madrigal!  'II  Vcrddotto.  Venctla : Hcottn. 
1107.  Metre  J*n  • Amor  vorla  donna  human*.'  for  fonr  vole**. 

7 I>*  1 niadrifall  di  Vardalntlo  et  de  »ltrl  *00*11.  autnri  * 5 r.ic|. 
IJh.  3.  Venctla  - Bwtto.  1 MR.  Meatr*  J*n  - ' Altro  non  * 11  mir, 
amor':  * Amur  **  tu  **l  T>lo' : * Madonna  lo  e*  amor  at  taerto  ' ; ‘Far 
»»prl  bnacht ' ; * Bio  min>  ngnl  ' The  MUne  work  w*»  published 
without  date  by  Booths,  about  1537. 

ft.  Verdelot  la  plft  d Ivina  et  plft  bell*  mu*ica  . . . madrigal!  aft  vo*-f, 
Venctla : Ant.  Gardane.  1541 . Maistre  Jhan  ‘ Deb  pemhr  u«  n * lt» 
vol  ’ ; * Dlleuilodlvaniia’.  * Madonna  I prleght  inlet’;  ' Non  vl  Uaacru 
mal ’ : ‘(Jtuuido  naaoeti.*  The  two  last  aie  here  without  e*n*»- 
poeer'i  name,  but  are  by  MaMre  Jhan  In  the  154ft  edition.  which 
omit*  'Madonna  I priefbi  ’ and  attribute*  ’ IMteml  O diva’  to 
Vcrlelot.  In  th*  15151  edition  only  thre*  appear.-  ‘Deli  parch*,' 

* N<»n  rl  laaaero ' ; * Qnando  naac-tl.' 

9,  TrlRint*  noretn  moteto*.  Ferrara.  153W.  Dodlcated  to  1 Ilian. 
FerrarUn  k Camatum  Duel  H •■mili  Rateual.’  Contain*  threw 
motet*  by  Mul«tr«  Jan  for  four  voloea. 
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10.  Moiattl  di  1a  Simla.  LIU  1.  Vifiutl  inotato*.  F«nut 
]38».  Dcriic.  u In  No.  8.  Maiatrc  Jan ‘O  *l*lu*  Hl«pa>iU«-'  for 
five  void*.  It  U aim  lu  Mut«tanim  dirluiUtU.  Lib.  1.  1343. 

11.  Caution**  A Vocmn  »«lectl**lnum  . . . mut«taruin.  Lib.  I. 
Amatvnll.  P.  Bcbo«IB»r.  1SIW.  MuUtre  Jui Pit«r  noaUr' 
ami  ‘ Av«  Maria.’ 

12.  Quart  >i»  liber  motattoroin  ad  3 et  8 voce*.  Luftdunl:  J. 
Modernuiu.  IMS.  T»u  motet*  for  five  voice*  by  U.  JL-.ti. 

13.  Prlmo*  liber.  . . Motettl  del  fretto  aquatru.  Venetla:  Ant. 
Ganlane.  133&.  Reprint'd  by  Hctdto,  Vlnejjla,  in  lSCJ  M.  Jan: 
— * Omr  rueo*  ergo  gemitua  ’ ; * Thoma*  unua  ex  duodeciui ' and  * Et 
po*t  die*.' 

14.  Select  tail  lua*  necnon  faintlUiiwimao  cwtlowa  |M.  Kriea- 
» teiif  Aumburg.  1340.  M.  Jhan-— ‘Miser  quel  huotu.C  for  live 
voices.  ' Mi«  r qul  aiuat ' for  four  voice*. 

15.  he  ilotte  et  eoceUente  onipxltluiil  do  1 madrigal!  dl  Verdelnt 
a 6 vocl.  VowtU : Ant.  Uardaiie.  1541.  M*i*trv  J hau  ‘ Per 
aaprl  bascht.' 

18.  D.  autort  11  prlmo  libn»  d*  l madrigall  d*  dir.  nooell.  antori 
a ft  vr**i.  Venetla ■ Ant.  Garda na.  1342.  Mai«tre  Jhan  :— ■*  Ecco 
■Ijniur  ; * Ml*rr  quel  huoino ' ; ' Oct- bl  in  lei  vaglii.' 

17.  11  prlmo  llbrodl  motettl  dl  M.  Adriano  a **i.  Venetla.  1542. 
Mi [ »tre  Jlmn  * Qul  credit  In  Domino.' 

IS.  II  prlmo  llbro  a due  vocl  de  dir.  antori.  Venetla : Ant. 
GanLine.  1543.  M.  Jan  ‘ Ajrnu*  Del ' ; * 1W  nod  let  u*.' 

111.  Cuiiccntua  8. 8. 5.  A 4 rocnin.  Augthurg  : P.  I’lhardua.  1545. 
31.  Jan : — ‘ Paulua  A|«*tolu*.  cum  2 parte'  fur  four  voice*. 

20.  Cautlonea  7,  8 A 3 rocum.  Augsburg  : M.  Krieaatcin.  1543. 
M.  Jan  . T»u  motet*  for  six  voice*,  and  one  fur  five  voice*. 

21.  lliphona  amoena  et  ilurMa.  Selector*  Kra*.  Ruteutmcherc 
It- dam.  Xurlmbergae.  1340.  Malatre  Jan  * Praiulebl*  tecum ' 
I.<r  two  voice*. 

22.  II  prlmo  llbrn  de  inolettl  a 6 vocl  ila  dlv.  eccell.  inoalcl. 

Hcotto.  1540.  Three  motet*  bjr  M.  Jnhan. 

21.  Klcctinnni  dlvpnKirmn  motet oru in  distinct*  quatnor  vodbu*. 
Veoeti*  : Ant  Oanlanc.  1540.  Three  motet*  by  M.  Jhan  : — 1 Cuin 
a.-.dluent  Apuatnll.'  ’In  vtanj  paci*,'  and  'Lerlta laurvntlu*.' 

24.  Dl  Adriano  e dl  Jachet.  I Salmi  . . . aocoinodstl  da  cantor* 
a unueadnoi  chort.  Venetla : Ant.  Gardune.  1300.  Later  edition 
in  1337.  M.  Jan  : — * Laetato*  turn.  IV  tool ' ; * NU1  Dotnlnu* 
aedlficavcrit.  1 tool.' 

23.  II  qulnto  llbrodl  madrigal!  d'AJrhadclt  a 4 voci.  Venetla: 
Ant.  Gir>iane.  1330.  M.  Jhan  —‘S'  amor  mi  <!<«*«.  It  U In  th« 
1544  vllt luu  without  a computer’*  name. 

28.  Quarto*  Toinua  Evangel  lurmti,  4.  5,  A et  plurium  voeum. 
Noribergriw.  1555.  MaUtre  Jau : ' Hodie  in  JnnUiic'  and  * De*- 
cemlll  •plrito*  aanctua.’  fur  alx  voice*.  KextuaTomu*  Et angelioruiu. 
1338.  Mfulrt  Jeliaii : — ‘Ccrne  u«*  ergo  gnu  It  us  ’ for  four  voice*. 

27.  Music*  spiritual!-.  Libm  prlmo  dl  canaon’  et  madrigal!  a 3 
vocl.  Vincgla  Scultu.  1583.  Mcstt*  Jhan  ila  Ferrara : — * Con 
dogtia  r eon.  The  composer  Jo  de  Ferrare  In  the  following  work  l« 
probably  Identical  with  Malatre  Jhan.  Liber  tertlua:  vlglntl 
musical**  qulnque,  *ex.  vel  octo  vocmn  Motetoa  habrt.  FUilUli 
Petr.  AtUingiunl.  Menae  Junto.  1514.  Jo,  de  Prrare  — * Otnlila 
qoe  foelatt  * and  * Larglre  queeumn* 1 for  five  voice*.  Ll!**r  octavo* : 
XX  mu»lca)e«  mote  to*  qnatuor.  quluque  vel  wi  vocum  modnln* 
baliet.  Attaiiignant.  Mcn*e  Dcceoib.  1514.  M.  Jo.de  Fcmwre  . — 

’ Eeoo  no*  reliquua  ’ and  1 Et  omuib  qul  ’ for  four  voices. 

MBS. 

In  the  British  Mn*enui.  Add.  M8.  19..VO.  one  part-book.  Mirstre 
Jan  : — ‘Adlutor  In  tribulatlonibn*no*til»'an<!  *I»eua  in  tnedlu';  'O 
bcuignliuime  Dumlne  ‘ ; ‘Jay  venla  regnart.' 

In  the  Archlvlodel  capnellanl  cant*>rl  pnntlflci.  Rome.  MS.  Codex 
17.  f.  128  and  Codex  111.  f.  14&L  Malatre  Jehan  •— * A v*  Marla’  and 
' Virgo  Del  mater.'  with  second  movement.  Kutereil  a*  Jo.  de 
F errs  re  in  the  Index  (Eitner<.  L Torchl.  moalcvdc,  1837. 

M-printrd  the  'Ait  Maria’  for  five  voice*  from  Ctinfion**,  1339. 
giving  It  under  the  name  of  Jhan  Oero.  (See  vol.  1.  p.  120.1  ^ g 

•TIG.  See  Gioce,  ante,  pp.  168-69. 
JOACHIM,  Joseph,  the  greatest  of  living 
violin  players,  was  born  at  Kittsce,  a village 
near  Pressburg,  June  28,  1831.  He  began  to 
play  the  violin  at  live  yean*  of  age,  and  showing 
great  ability  he  was  soou  placed  under  Serwac- 
zynski,  then  leader  of  the  opera 'band  at  Pesth. 
When  only  seven  years  old,  he  played  a duet  in 
public  with  his  master  with  great  success.  In 
1841  he  went  to  Vienna,  and  studied  successively 
with  Miska  Hauser,  G.  Hellmesberger  the  elder, 
and  Boehm  ; in  1843  he  went  to  Leipzig,  then, 
under  Mendelssohn  s guidance,  at  the  zenith  of 
its  musical  reputation.  On  his  arrival  at 
Leipzig  as  a boy  of  twelve,  he  proved  himself 
already  an  accomplished  violinist,  and  very  soon 
made  his  lirst  public  apj>earauce  in  a concert  of 
Madame  Viardot’s,  Aug.  19,  1843,  when  he 
played  a Rondo  of  de  Be  riot’s  ; Mendelssohn, 
who  at  once  recognised  and  warmly  welcomed 
the  boy's  exceptional  talent,  himself  aceomj»any- 
ing  at  the  piano.  On  the  16th  of  the  following 
November  he  appeared  at  the  Uewaudhaus 


Concert  in  Ernst’s  fantasia  on  1 Otello  ’ ; and 
in  the  following  spring  {»aid  his  first  visit  to 
England,  appearing  first  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre, 
March  28,  1844,  at  a benefit  of  Bunn,  the 
impresario  ; at  a concert  of  Benedict's  on  May 
1 9 ; and  ultimately  at  the  Philharmonic  Concert 
of  May  27.  [He  won  the  umpialified  eulogies 
of  the  press  and  the  public  for  the  perfection 
of  his  technique,  his  wonderful  tone,  aud  the 
musical  maturity  and  intelligence  lie  revealed.] 
On  Nov.  25  of  the  same  year,  he  took  part  in 
a performance  at  the  Gewaudhaus,  Leipzig,  of 
Maurer’s  Concertante  for  four  violins  with  Ernst, 
Bozzini,  and  David,  all  very  much  his  seniors. 
The  wish  of  his  {parents,  and  his  own  earnest 
disposition,  prevented  his  entering  at  once  on 
the  career  of  a virtuoso.  For  several  years 
Joachim  remained  at  Leipzig,  continuing  his 
musical  studies  under  Mendelssohn’s  powerful 
influence,  aud  studying  with  David  most  of 
those  classical  works  for  the  violin — the  Con- 
certos of  Beethoven,  Mendelssohn,  and  S]>olir, 
Bach’s  solos,  etc. — which  remained  the  staple 
of  his  repertoire.  At  the  same  time  jiis 
general  education  was  carefully  attended  to, 
aud  it  may  truly  be  said  that  Joachim's  char- 
acter, both  os  a musician  and  as  a man,  was 
developed  and  directed  for  life  during  the  years 
which  he  spent  at  Lei|>zig.  He  already  evinced 
that  thorough  uprightness,  that  firmness  of 
character  and  earnestness  of  pur]KXse,  and  that 
intense  dislike  of  all  that  is  su]>erficial  or  untrue 
in  art,  which  have  made  him  not  only  an  artist 
of  the  first  rank,  but  a great  moral  power  in 
the  musical  life  of  our  days. 

Joachim  remained  at  Leipzig  till  October 
1850,  for  some  time  side  by  side  with  David  as 
leader  of  the  Gewamlhaus  orchestra,  but  also 
from  time  to  time  travelling  and  playing  with 
ever-increasing  success  in  Germany  and  England. 
He  repeated  his  visits  to  England  in  1847,  1849, 
1852, 1858, 1859, 1862,  ami  annually  ever  since. 
His  regular  appearance  at  the  Monday  Popular, 
the  Crystal  Palace,  aud  other  concerts  in  Loudon 
and  the  principal  provincial  towns  was  a regular 
feature  of  the  musical  life  in  England.  His 
continued  success  as  a solo-  and  quartet-player, 
extending  now  over  a period  of  more  than 
sixty  years,  is  probably  without  parallel. 

In  1849  Joachim  accepted  the  j>ost  of  leader 
of  the  Grand  Duke’s  band  at  Weimar,  where 
Liszt,  who  had  already  abandoned  his  career 
as  a virtuoso,  had  settled  and  was  conducting 
operas  and  concerts.  His  stay  in  Weimar  was 
not,  however,  of  long  duration.  For  one  who 
had  grown  up  under  the  influence  of  Mendels- 
sohn, and  in  his  feeling  for  music  and  art  in 
general  was  much  in  sympathy  with  Schumann, 
the  revolutionary  tendencies  of  the  Weimar 
school  could  have  but  a passing  attraction.  [The 
history  of  Joachim’s  renunciation  of  the  tenets 
of  the  * new  school  ’ of  Liszt  and  his  friends, 
aud  the  courteous  letters  in  which  his  own 
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convictions  are  expressed,  may  be  read  in 
Moser’s  admirable  Joseph  Joachim.]  In  1853  he 
accepted  the  post  of  Conductor  of  Concerts  and 
Solo- Violinist  to  the  King  of  Hanover,  which 
ho  retained  till  1866.  During  his  stay  at 
Hanover  (June  10,  1863)  he  married  Ainalia 
Weiss,  the  celebrated  contralto  singer.  [See 
Weiss.)  In  1868  ho  went  to  Berlin  to  become 
the  head  of  a newly  established  department  of 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts—  the  ‘ Ilochschule 
Air  auaubende  Tonkunat  ’ (High  School  for 
Musical  Execution, — as  distinct  from  composi- 
tion, for  which  there  was  already  a department 
in  existence).  Joachim  entered  heart  and  soul 
into  the  arduous  task  of  organising  and  starting 
this  new  institution,  which  under  his  energy 
and  devotion  not  only  soon  exhibited  its  vitality, 
but  in  a very  few  years  rivalled,  and  in  some 
respects  even  excelled,  similar  older  institutions. 
Up  to  this  period  Joachim  had  been  a teacher 
mainly  by  his  example,  henceforth  he  is  sur- 
rounded by  a host  of  actual  pupils,  to  whom, 
with  a disinterestedness  beyond  praise,  ho  im- 
parts the  results  of  his  exj»erience,  and  into 
whom  he  instils  that  spirit  of  manly  and 
unselfish  devotion  to  art  which,  in  conjunction 
with  his  great  natural  gifts,  really  contains  the 
secret  of  his  long-continued  success.  In  his 
present  sphere  of  action  Joachim's  beneficent 
influence,  encouraging  what  is  true  and  earnest, 
and  disregarding,  and,  if  necessary,  opposing 
what  is  empty,  mean,  and  superficial  in  music, 
can  hardly  be  too  highly  estimated.  [For  the 
history  and  constitution  of  the  famous  Joachim 
Quartet  see  the  next  article.)  It  will  readily  bo 
believed  that  in  addition  to  the  universal  ad- 
miration of  the  musical  world,  numerous  marks 
of  distinction,  orders  of  knighthood  from  German 
and  other  sovereign  princes,  and  honorary  degrees 
have  been  conferred  on  Joachim.  From  the 
University  of  Cambridge  he  received  the  honor- 
ary degree  of  Doctor  of  Music  on  the  8th  March, 
1877.  No  artist  ever  sought  less  after  .such 
things,  no  artist  better  deserved  them.  [The 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  entry  into  public  life 
was  celebrated  by  various  memorable  perform- 
ances  in  Berlin  in  March  1889  ; and  the  sixtieth 
anniversary  of  his  first  appearance  in  England 
was  the  occasion  of  a very  interesting  concert 
iu  the  Queen’s  Hall  on  May  16,  1904,  at  which 
he  played  the  Beethoven  Concerto,  and  conducted 
his  own  overture  to  ‘ Henry  IV.'  His  portrait, 
painted  by  J.  Sargent,  R.A.,  was  presented  to 
him  by  the  Right  Hou.  A.  J.  Balfour.) 

As  to  his  style  of  playing,  fiorhaps  nothing 
more  to  the  point  can  be  said,  than  that  his 
interpretations  of  Beethoven’s  concerto  and 
great  quartets  and  of  Bach’s  solo  sonatas  are 
universally  recognised  as  models,  and  that  his 
style  of  playing  appears  especially  adapted  to 
render  compositions  of  the  purest  and  most 
elevated  style.  A master  of  technique,  surpassed 
by  no  one,  ho  uses  his  powers  of  execution 


exclusively  for  the  interpretation  of  the  best 
music.  If  in  later  years  his  strict  adherence 
to  this  practice  and  consequent  exclusion  of  all 
virtuoso -pieces  has  resulted  in  a certain  limita- 
tion of  rqiertoire,  it  must  still  be  granted  that 
that  repertoire  is  after  all  richer  than  that  of 
almost  any  other  eminent  violinist,  comprising 
as  it  does  the  concertos  of  Bach,  Beethoven, 
Mendelssohn,  Brahms  ; four  or  five  of  Spohr’s, 
Viotti’s  twenty-second,  his  own  Hungarian, 
Bach’s  solos,  the  two  romances  of  Beethoven, 
and  in  addition  the  whole  range  of  classical 
chamber-music. 

Purity  of  style,  without  pedantry  ; fidelity 
of  interpretation  combined  with  a powerful 
individuality— such  are  the  main  characteristics 
of  Joachim  the  violinist  and  the  musician.  [An 
interesting  and  very  able  analysis  of  his  playing 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Musical  Gazette  for  March 
and  July  1900,  under  the  title  ‘Performance 
and  Personality.’) 

As  a composer  Joachim  is  essentially  a fol- 
lower of  Schumann.  Most  of  his  works  arc  of 
a grave,  melancholic  character, — all  of  them,  it 
need  hardly  be  said,  are  earnest  in  purpose  and 
aim  at  the  ideal.  Undoubtedly  his  most  im 
portant  and  most  successful  work  is  the  Hun- 
garian Concerto  (op.  11),  a creation  of  real 
grandeur,  built  up  in  noble  symphonic  propor- 
tions, which  will  hold  its  place  in  the  first  rank 
of  masterpieces  for  the  violin.  The  following  is 
a list  of  his  published  conifiositions  : — 

Op.  j Op. 

1.  Andutinouiil  AUcgnSchtr  '.2.  Nottorno  In  A for  Violin  mod 

immi  | Violin  Hiul  Orchatrm  *m.*ll  OtdlMttl. 

2.  3 BUieke  iKutmtuze,  Fan-  13.  Overture,  in  rorumeinoratmn 

OuirviUi'k.  of  Klfflftt.  for  Orchvutm, 

for  Violin  and  Plan**,  14.  Seen*  der  Marfa  ifrom  Scfall- 

3.  Cimecrto  iO  minor)  ' In  «fnrm  ler  » nnflnUlied  play  of 

for  Violin  and  Or-  Uemvtrluf.  for  Contralto 

cho*tr*.  Solo  * rid  Orchestra 

4.  Overture  to  * Hamlet/  for  Or-  Two  Mnrche*.  In  C *ud  I),  with 

cheat  r*.  Trtoa. 

ft.  3 Btucke  (Llndmreuachcn.  Kumimv  In  C for  Violin  and 

Altendjflnrkon,  TUIliwlc  for  Pianoforte , 

Violin  and  Plano.  Variation*  In  K minor.  Violin  and 

6.  Orator*  to  Grimiu'a  "Dr-  Orclwtn. 

tnctriua/  Concerto  in  <»  for  violin. 

7.  Overture  to  ‘Henry  IV/  Hone.  ' Ich  twb*  iu»  Traum 

8.  Overture  auegeated  l>jr  two  weinet.' 

mined  I r*  of  Gaul.  Song  ' Rain.  rain,  and  ann.'  in  an 

Sl  Hebrew  MelodUn,  for  Viola  album  of  retting*  of  Trony- 

aiul  Piano.  aon. 

10.  Variation*  on  an  original  Cadenta*  for  the  concerto*  of 

Theme  for  Vlota  and  Pian>>.  Beethoven  and  Brahma. 

11.  Hungarian  Concerto  for  Vio- 

liu  and  Oixbeatra.  I ’ * 

[Joseph  Joachim , tin  Lcbengbild,  by  Andrews 
Moser,  was  published  in  1898  ; an  English 
translation  with  additions  by  Lilia  Durham 
appeared  in  1901.) 

JOACHIM  QUARTET.  Tins  famous  organi- 
sation was  founded  at  Berlin  in  the  autumn  of 
1869.  Joachim  was  then  at  the  zenith  of  his 
fiowcrs,  and  the  possessor  of  ripe  experience,  not  a 
little  of  which  was  gained  on  English  concert 
platforms,  as  a quartet  leader,  and  it  occupied 
from  the  first,  as  by  natural  right,  a supremo 
position  in  the  world  of  chamber  music. 
Various  changes  have  since  boon  made  in  the 
personnel  of  the  Quartet,  but  one  feature  has 
remained  constant  The  colleagues  of  Joachim 
have  invariably  been  chosen  from  among  those 
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artists  who,  besides  possessing  technical  mastery 
of  their  respective  instruments,  are  in  sympathy 
with  the  artistic  ideals  associated  with  his 
name.  What  these  changes  were  is  set  forth 
in  the  following  table  : — 

First  Violin.  Joseph  Joachim  from  1860  till  now. 

Second  Violiu.  Ernst  Schlever,  1660*72. 

It  „ Heinrich  de  Ahna,  1872*92. 

„ ,,  Johann  Kruse,  1892-07. 

„ ,,  Carl  flalir.  from  1S97  till  now. 

Viola.  Heinrich  dc  Ahna,  1869-72. 

,,  Eduanl  Mapitoliii,  1872-77. 

,,  Emanuel  Wirth,  from  1877  till  now. 

Violoncello.  Wilhelm  M idler,  1869*79. 

,,  Robert  Hausmann,  from  1879  till  now. 

Since  1 869  the  annual  series  of  concerts  given 
by  the  Joachim  Quartet  has  been  one  of  the 
features  of  the  musical  life  of  Berlin.  During 
the  [tost  ten  years  they  have  paid  an  annual 
visit  to  Vienna  and  given,  besides,  frequent 
performances  iu  the  leading  Herman  towns,  in 
Budapest,  London  and  provinces,  Paris,  Home, 
etc.,  refraining,  however,  from  adopting  the  ex- 
clusively nomadic  life  which  brings  gold  to  the 
coffers,  but  squanders  the  energies  of  so  many 
prominent  artists,  and  refusing  to  entertain 
numerous  proj>osals  to  visit  America,  Russia, 
and  other  countries  more  or  less  remote.  But 
in  Germany  no  musical  festival  of  importance 
is  considered  complete  without  their  presence. 
They  take  part  regularly  both  in  the  Meiningen 
Festivals,  aud  in  thoso  held  at  Bonn  (in  the 
Beethoven  house),  Basle,  and  Zurich.  At 
Zwickau  on  the  occasion  of  the  unveiling  of 
the  Robert  Schumann  memorial,  aud  at  Mann- 
heim during  the  inauguration  of  the  Festival 
Hall,  they  were  also  present,  acelaimed  as 
representative  figures  of  German  art.  In  the 
spring  of  1905  they  visited  Rome,  giving  the 
sixteen  quartets  of  Beethoven  in  the  Faniese 
Palace. 

Their  welcome  in  England  lias  been  no 
less  warm,  though  their  first  visit  was  delayed 
till  1900  ; in  1897  and  subsequently,  Joachim, 
Kruse,  Wirth,  and  Hausmann  appeared  together 
at  the  Popular  Concert,  but  the  identical 
personnel  of  the  existing  quartet  did  not  visit 
England  till  1900,  in  which  year  an  influential 
Loudon  Committee  organised  a series  of  concerts 
iu  St.  .lames's  Hall,  and  secured  for  the  quartet 
(Joachim,  Halir,  Wirth,  Hausmann)  a splendid 
reception.  The  first  concert  was  given  on 
April  25,  the  old  Musical  Union  practice  of 
placing  the  platform  in  the  centre  of  the  Hall 
being  adopted  and  continued  in  the  succeeding 
years  (1901-4).  This  year  (1905)  they  gave 
two  series  of  concerts  in  Bechstein  Hall,  St. 
James's  Hall  being  no  longer  available.  By 
the  success  of  these  concerts  London  musical 
society  has  vindicated  itself  handsomely  from 
the  charge  of  lukewarmness  towards  chamber 
music,  and  given  generous  sup|K>rt  to  pro- 
grammes suited  to  the  most  advanced  taste, 
including  the  later  quartets  of  Beethoven,  as 
well  as  masterpieces  of  Haydn,  Mozart,  Schu- 


bert, Schumann,  Mendelssohn,  and  Brahms. 
In  one  instance  only  has  a work  from  the  pen 
of  a living  composer  been  given,  the  string 
quintet,  op.  86,  by  Sir  C.  Villiers  Stanford,  in 
which  Mr.  Alfred  Gibson  co-ojicrated  as  second 
viola.  In  Berlin  their  programmes  have  been 
more  eclectic  in  character,  the  romantic  as  well 
os  the  classic  element  being  represented. 
Dvorak’s  name  apjiears  frequently,  and  the 
following  occasionally : Gade,  Kiel,  Yierling, 
Klughanlt,  Volkmann,  Rubinstein,  Tauhert, 
Gernsheim,  Von  Herzogenberg,  Bargiel.  D'Al- 
bert,  R.  von  Berger,  W.  Berger,  Kahn,  Barth, 
Schrattenholz,  Dohnanyi,  Heinrich  XXIV., 
Flint  Keuss,  etc.,  from  which  it  will  be  gathered 
that  the  Joachim  Quartet  has  not  incurred  the 
reproach  of  neglcctingmodern  musical  literature. 
Some  of  the  older  classical  writers  also  apj»ear 
from  time  to  time,  amongst  them  Cherubini, 
Sjiohr,  and  Ditteredorf,  but  one  looks  in  vain 
for  examples  of  the  French,  Belgian,  and  Scan- 
dinavian schools. 

It  has  liecome  one  of  the  commonplaces  of 
musical  criticism  to  praise  the  Joachim  Quartet 
for  their  1 objective  ’ readings  of  works  of  the 
great  masters,  and  truly  they  apj>ear  to  have 
the  faculty  of  bringing  to  each  its  appropriate 
mood,  depicting  with  equal  fidelity  the  bubbling 
humour  of  Ilaydn,  the  classic  serenity  of 
Mozart,  the  force  and  the  fatefulness  of  Beet- 
hoven. Reverence  for  the  composer's  intention 
is  the  leading  characteristic  of  their  interpreta- 
tions, and  they  bring  out,  as  no  other  artists 
have  done,  the  ethical  significance  of  such 
movements  as  the  Cavatina  in  the  thirteenth, 
ami  the  Hctlifftr  Dankgfjuing  in  the  fifteenth 
quartet  of  Beethoven.  But  their  apjieal  is 
never  to  the  lover  of  the  sentimental,  the 
erotic,  or  the  theatrical  ; and  there  is  some  truth 
in  the  suggestion  of  a writer  that  appreciation 
of  the  Joachim  Quartet  is  a measure  of  the 
culture  of  the  audience. 

Of  their  art  there  is  something  to  be  said 
on  the  subjective  side.  Joachim's  conceptions, 
followed  with  quick  sympathy  and  developed  by 
his  associates,  are  amazingly  various.  In  him 
one  perceives  the  original  thinker  as  well  as  the 
faithful  interpreter.  The  quartet  repertoire  is 
limited,  but  its  limits  widen  perceptibly  when 
old  pages,  often  reflated,  glow  with  new  life, 
and  fresh  meanings  quicken,  at  each  |**rform- 
ance,  the  familiar  web  of  sound.  Such  inter- 
pretations are  little  short  of  creative.  Nor  has 
this  freshness  of  conception  even  now  deserted 
the  veteran  leader.  A new'  mood  is  apparent, 
born  of  ripe  experience,  and  strangely  akin  to 
that  which  informs  the  later  conijK>sitions  of 
Brahms.  It  is  a mood  of  infinite  beauty,  and 
compensation  more  than  enough  for  the  decline 
of  physical  vigour  inevitable  in  a man  of  bis 
years. 

Of  his  Brahms  readings  a sjieeial  word  needs 
to  bo  said.  He  was  not  only  the  eomjioser's 
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intimate  friend  but  was  entrusted  by  him  with 
the  recension  of  many  of  his  chamber  works.  It 
follows  that  no  such  authoritative  readings  will 
ever  bo  heard  again.  Thousands  have  realised 
for  the  first  time  through  the  medium  of  the 
Joachim  Quartet  how  much  of  romantic  beauty 
underlies  the  supposed  austerity  of  the  master. 
But,  whatever  the  subject  matter,  this  body 
of  players  has  tho  power  of  investing  it  with 
sensuous  as  well  as  intellectual  charm,  thanks 
to  a voice  production  (if  the  term  be  admissible) 
of  rare  jterfoction,  and  thanks  partly  to  the  in- 
struments they  play  u}>on.  Each  of  the  present- 
day  members  of  the  quartet  (see  lielow)  jjossessea 
a Stradivari  the  best  period,  and  therefore 
the  tone  produced,  besides  being  pure,  is  homo- 
geneous in  all  the  parts.  In  short,  by  travelling 
along  all  the  ‘ needed  paths  that  lead  to  in- 
spiration and  high  mastery ' they  have  reached 
undisputed  pre-eminence  over  all  organisations 
of  the  kind. 

Halih,  Carl,  violinist,  was  bom  on  Feb. 
1,  1859,  at  Hohenelbo  in  Bohemia.  Received 
his  lirst  lessons  from  his  father,  and  was  then 
sent  to  the  Prague  Conservatorium,  where  he 
studied  under  Rennewitz  for  six  years.  Com- 
pleted his  studies  under  Joachim  (1874-76) 
at  Berlin,  where  he  received  his  first  engagement 
as  principal  violin  in  Bilae’s  orchestra  (1876- 
1879).  Held  the  appointment  of  concertmeister 
successively  at  Kdnigsberg  (1879),  Mannheim 
(1881),  and  Weimar  (1884),  making  the  latter 
town,  in  which  ho  remained  for  ten  years,  a point 
of  departure  for  numerous  artistic  tournees.  On 
the  death  of  De  Ahna,  in  1 894,  he  was  apj>ointed 
leader  at  tho  Berlin  Court  Opera,  and  professor 
at  the  Hochschulo.  In  1896-97  he  visited  the 
United  States,  and  u{*on  his  return  joined  the 
Joachim  Quartet.  Since  then  his  artistic  life 
has  become  very  strenuous,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  sever  his  connection  with  the  Court  Opera 
in  1904.  Besides  taking  jvirt  in  the  numerous 
concerts  given  by  the  Joachim  Quartet,  ho 
leads  a Quartet  of  his  owm  (Halir,  Eener, 
Muller,  Dechert),  and  is  known  all  over  the 
continent  as  a soloist  of  distinction.  He  helped 
to  win  from  the  public  tardy  acceptance  of  the 
Tchaikovsky  Concerto,  and  has  introduced 
other  violin  compositions  for  the  first  time.  He 
has  led  quartets  at  the  Popular  Concerts,  but  is 
best  known  to  English  audiences  as  a member 
of  tho  Joachim  Quartet,  of  which  he  is  one  of 
the  glories.  He  has  found  means  of  employing, 
without  obtrusi  veil  ess,  all  the  refinements  of 
the  soloist  in  the  development  of  the  beautiful 
ideas  with  which  the  great  quartet  writers  have 
plentifully  stocked  the  parts  written  for  second 
violin. 

He  was  married  in  1888  to  Thcrcsc  Zcrbst, 
a vocalist  of  distinction. 

Wirth,  Em  AN  PEL,  violinist,  was  bom  on  Oct. 
18,  1842,  in  Luditz,  near  Carlsbad.  Studied 
under  Mild  nor  and  Kittl  at  the  Prague  Con- 


servatorium,  receiving  his  first  engagement  as 
leader  of  the  orchestra  at  Baden  Baden.  In 
1864  he  was  appointed  leader  of  the  German 
Opera  and  ‘ Society  ’ concerts  at  Rotterdam,  and 
also  undertook  the  duties  of  professor  at  the 
Conservatoire.  In  1 8 7 7 he  accepted  an  invitation 
from  Joachim  to  settle  in  Berlin  as  teacher  at 
the  Hochschule,  and  as  viola  in  the  Joachim 
Quartet.  Both  of  these  appointments  he  holds 
at  the  present  day,  and  is  very  popular  with 
Berlinese  audiences,  who  made  much  of  him  on 
the  occasion  of  his  Jubilee  in  1902.  The  ‘Trio 
evenings,1  which  he  founded  in  conjunction 
with  Professors  Barth  and  H&usmann,  arc  a 
feature  of  Berlin  musical  life.  In  these  he 
takes  the  violin  part,  but  it  is  as  viola  player 
in  the  Joachim  Quartet  that  he  will  be  best 
remembered.  His  penchant  is  for  the  violin,  but 
seeing,  in  the  larger  and  more  cumbrous  instru- 
ment, greater  possibilities  of  usefulness,  he  has 
cultivated  a quite  remarkable  viola  technique. 
The  ideal  quartet  needs  very  capable  performers 
to  fill  the  inner  parts,  and  the  abnegation  of 
such  artists  as  Halir  and  Wirth  calls  for  the 
admiration  of  all  serious  musicians. 

Notices  will  be  found  elsewhere  of  Schiever, 
De  Ahna,  Kruse,  Rappoi.th,  Muller  (r.  Mul- 
ler Quartet),  and  Haurmann.  w.  w.  c. 

JOAN  OF  ARC.  A grand  historical  opera  in 
three  acts  ; the  words  by  A.  Bunn,  the  music  by 
Balfe.  Produced  at  Drury  Lane,  Nov.  30,  1837. 

JOANNA  MARIA.  [See  Gallia.] 

JOB.  An  oratorio ; composed  by  Sir  C. 
Hubert  II.  Parry,  produced  at  the  Gloucester 
Musical  Festival  of  1892. 

JOCONDE,  ou  Lks  Coureurs  d’A venture. 
Opera-comiquo in  threeaets ; libretto  by  Etienne, 
music  by  Isouard.  Produced  at  the  Theatre 
Feydeau,  Feb.  28, 1814  ; in  English,  by  the  Carl 
Rosa  Comj»any  (Santley  s translation),  Lyceum, 
Oct.  25,  1876.  " o. 

J()DEL.  See  Tyuouenne. 

‘JOHN  BROWN'S  BODY.'  One  of  the 
most  popular  of  marching  tunes,  and  possessing 
qualities  in  this  resjaset  of  a high  order.  Its 
birth  is  American,  and  during  the  Civil  War 
it  was  much  in  evidence,  since  which  time  it 
has  inspirited  British  troops  in  many  of  our  owu 
campaigns.  Its  melody  and  its  4 authentic  ’ set 
of  words  are  as  follows  : — 
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John  Brown's  body  lies  a-moulderin^  In  the  grave. 

(Three  times,) 

But  his  soul  goes  marching  on. 

Chorus  : Glory.  Glory,  Hallelujah  ! ( Three  times.) 

His  soul  goes  marching  on. 

He's  gone  to  be  a soldier  in  the  army  of  the  Lord, 
His  soul  goes  marching  on. 

John  Brown’s  knapsack  Is  number  ninety-three, 

As  he  goes  marching  along. 

His  pet  lambs  will  meet  him  on  the  way, 

And  they’ll  go  marching  along. 

We  ll  hang  Jeff  Davis  on  a sour  apple-tree. 

As  we  go  marching  along. 

The  tune,  fitted  to  a hymn  — 

Say,  brothers,  will  you  meet  us 
On  Canaan  s happy  shore ? 

marie  its  appearance  in  the  fifties  in  the  camp 
meetings  of  the  Southern  States,  and  from  thence 
travelled  northwards  ; it  is  stated  that  the  tunc 
is  the  composition  of  one  William  Steffe.  Its 
introduction  into  the  Northern  army  was,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Elson  in  his  History  of  American 
Music , by  reason  of  the  singing  of  the  hymn  by 
a couple  of  homesick  recruits  while  stationed 
at  Fort  Warren  near  Boston  in  1861.  The  regi- 
ment adopted  the  melody  as  its  own,  and  the 
words  which  required  merely  a simple  statement 
without  a corresponding  rhyme,  grew  as  ‘chair 
round  a good-natured  Scotchman  named  John 
Brown.  The  tune  quickly  became  popular  all 
throughout  the  Northern  States,  and  was  asso- 
ciated with  the  marches  of  its  army.  The  4 John 
Brown  ’ gradually  grew  to  he  recognised  as  the 
hero  of  Harper’s  Ferry,  and  a political  meaning 
grew  round  the  doggerel  united  to  the  tune. 
Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  wed  respect- 
able and  consistent  words  to  the  air  in  place 
of  those  which  have  carried  it  along  on  the 
march  and  round  the  camp  tire,  but  up  to  the 
present  without  the  slightest  effect.  f.  k. 

JOHN  THE  BAPTIST,  ST.  An  oratorio  in 
two  juirts  ; the  text  selected  from  the  Bible  by 
Dr.  E.  (».  Monk  ; the  music  by  G.  A.  Macfarrcn. 
Produced  at  Bristol  Festival,  Oct.  23,  1873.  o. 

JOHNS,  Clayton,  an  American  comjioser, 
chiefly  of  works  in  the  minor  forma,  was  born 
in  New  Castle,  Del.,  Nov.  24,  1857.  He  was 
destined  at  first  for  architecture,  and  studied 
that  profession  for  four  years  in  Philadelphia. 
In  1879  he  definitely  committed  himself  to 
music,  and  began  his  studies  in  Boston  under 
John  Knowles  Paine  in  theory,  and  William 
H.  Sherwood  ujion  the  pianoforte.  With  these 
he  remained  three  years,  going  then  to  Berlin 
to  continue  his  work  under  Kiel,  Grabow,  Raif 
and  Rummel.  In  1884  he  returned  to  the 
United  States,  settling  in  Boston,  'which  has 
since  been  his  home.  He  has  published  a 
Berceuse  and  Sclierzino  for  string  orchestra, 
several  pieces  for  violin  and  pianoforte  and  for 
pianoforte  alone,  and  about  one  hundred  songs, 
some  of  which  have  won  popularity.  R.  A. 

JOHNSON,  Edward,  is  mentioned  in  Meres’ 
Palladia  Tamiti  (1598)  as  one  of  the  leading 


English  composers.  It  is  not  known  if  he  was 
related  to  the  other  musicians  of  this  name. 
There  is  reason  to  think  that  he  was  employed 
to  provide  some  of  the  music  for  the  festivities 
on  the  occasion  of  the  Queen’s  visit  to  Lord 
Hertford  at  Elvetham  (Sept.  1591),  as  there 
exist  five-part  settings  by  him  of  two  of  the 
songs  performed  at  the  fourth  day’s  Entertain- 
ment ; these  are  ‘ Elisa  is  the  fayrest  Queue,’ 
for  treble  voice  and  instruments ; and  4 Com 
agayiic,’  for  two  treble  voices  and  instruments 
[B.M.  Add.  MSS.  30,480-4.]  If  this  is  the 
original  music  composed  for  the  occasiou,  wo 
are  told  that  4 this  sjiectacle  and  musicke  so 
delighted  her  Majesty,  that  shee  desired  to  see 
and  hear  it  twise  over.’  (See  Nichols's  Progresses 
of  Q.  Elizabeth , where  the  Description  of  the 
Entertainment  is  reprinted.)  In  1592  he  con- 
tributed three  settings  of  tunes  to  Este’s  Whole 
Books  of  Psalmes,  which  show's  that  by  that 
date  ho  had  made  some  reputation  as  a musician 
‘expert  in  the  Arte'  ; his  work,  however,  does 
not  appear  till  the  end  of  the  Book,  and  it  may 
be  supposed  that  he  was  not  included  in  Este’s 
original  scheme.  [See  Psalter,  where  his  work 
is  criticised.]  In  1594  Johnson  took  his  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Music  at  Cambridge  from  GonviUe 
and  Cams  College.  In  his  * Supplicat  ’ he  sjieaka 
of  his  many  years’  study  anti  practice  in  the 
Science  of  Music,  and  asks  to  be  examined  by 
Dr.  Bull  and  Dr.  Dallis.  A six -part  madrigal 
by  him,  ‘Come,  blessed  byrd,’  ap]>eared  in  the 
Triumphs  of  Oriana , 1601.  An  imprinted 
madrigal  in  two  parts,  ‘Ah,  silly  John,’  and 
‘That  I love  her,’  for  three  voices,  is  in  the  R. 
Coll.  Mus.  Library.  Of  his  instrumental  music, 
a (uiduan  was  printed  in  T.  Simpson’s  Taffel 
Consort , Hamburg,  1621  ; and  three  Virginal 
pieces  with  his  name  are  in  the  FitzwiUiam 
Virginal  Book  (a  medley,  and  a ] ►avail  and 
galliard  set  by  Byrd).  G.  E.  P.  A. 

JOHNSON,  Jamf.8,  a famous  Edinburgh 
music-engraver,  who,  for  nearly  forty  years, 
held  the  hulk  of  the  Scottish  trade,  engraving 
from  1772  to  about  1790  practically  every  piece 
of  music  issued  in  Scotland.  The  son  of  Charles 
Johnson,  bom  about  1750,  he  was  probably 
apprenticed  to  James  Read,  an  early  Edinburgh 
music-engraver.  Johnson’s  first  known  work 
is  dated  1772  ; it  is  Six  Canzones  for  two  voices 
. . . dedicated  to  the  Scots  Ladies  by  Lomenies 
Corri , Edinburgh , 1772,  James  Johnson , Edin- 
burgh, oblong  4 to.1  In  this  year  or  the  following 
he  engraved  McLean’s  Scots  Tunes , and  in  1773 
Daniel  Dow’s  Twenty  Minuets.  These  and 
others  are  all  clearly  cut  in  copper,  but  all  his 
later  w ork  is  stamped  on  pewter,  a practice  w hich 
the  writer  of  his  obituary  notice  in  the  Scots 
Magazine,  1811,  foolishly  credits  him  with  being 
4 the  first  to  attempt.* 

In  1787  he  published  the  first  volume  of  The 
Scots  Musical  Museum,  a notable  work  which 

* In  the  library  of  the  prcecut  writer,  probably  now  nniqtte. 
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Robert  Burns  the  poet,  who  largely  contributed 
to  its  contents,  said  would  remain  the  text- book  of 
Scottish  Song.  The  Museum  contains  600  airs, 
and  is  comprised  in  six  volumes  issued  as  follows: 
1st,  1787  ; 2nd,  1788  ; 3rd,  1790  ; 4th,  1792  ; 
5th,  1797  ; 6th,  1803.  To  this  work  in  a 
later  reissue  Win.  S teahouse  contributed  his- 
torical notes  to  the  songs  and  airs  which  have 
been  bones  of  contention  to  musical  anti- 
quaries for  tlio  past  half  century.  Johnson 
(previously  living  in  Ball’s  Wynd)  in  1788 
opened  a music  shop  in  the  Lawnmarket,  where 
he  remained  until  his  death  on  Feb.  26,  1811. 
Shortly  before  it  occurred  ho  hail  taken  his 
apprentice  John  Anderson  into  partnership,  who 
also  continued  a year  or  two  with  Johnson’s 
widow. 

Aa  before  stated,  Johnson  engraved  so  much 
of  the  Scottish  music  of  his  time  that  a 
bibliography  of  his  work  would  form  almost  a 
complete  list  of  Scottish  musical  publications 
during  this  period.  About  1790  George  Walker 
came  forward  and  supplied  some  portion  of  a 
rapidly  increasing  demand.  Ho  was,  it  is 
believed,  another  of  Johnson’s  apprentices,  and 
Anderson  went  into  partnership  with  him  in 
181H.  F.  K. 

JOHNSON,  Jons',  one  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s 
Musicians  for  the  Lute,  is  named  among  the 
Musicians  from  as  early  as  1581  until  his  death 
in  1594-95  (Nagel,  Annalen).  His  widow, 
Alice,  was  granted  a leaso  in  reversion  for  fifty 
years  of  CranlKwrne  Manor,  Dorset,  and  other 
lands,  in  consideration  of  her  husband’s  sendees 
(Jan.  25,  1594-95).  Compositions  for  the  Lute 
by  him  are  in  the  Cambridge  University  Library 
(Dd.  iii.  18).  He  may  perhaps  be  identified 
with  a musician  named  Johnson  who  was  in 
the  service  of  Sir  Thomas  Kitson  at  Hen  grave 
Hall,  Suffolk,  in  1572,  and  in  London  in  1574, 
in  which  year  he  went  to  take  part  in  the  enter- 
tainments given  by  Leicester  at  Kenilworth 
(Gage,  History  of  Hengrave,  1822).  Rimhault 
hastily  assumed  him  to  be  the  same  as  ‘ Robert 
the  musician  ’ also  mentioned  in  the  Hengrave 
accounts  ; but  Sir  T.  Kitson  kept  several  musi- 
cians in  his  service.  Certainly  this  Johnson 
cannot  be  either  of  the  Robert  Johnsons  of  whom 
wo  know  anything ; and  it  is  to  be  noted  that 
John  Johnson  was  father  of  Robert  Johnson  (II) 
who  enjoyed  the  patronage  of  Sir  George 
Oarev,  husband  of  Sir  Thomas  Kitson's  grand- 
daughter. o.  k.  P.  A. 

JOHNSON,  John,  a London  music-publisher 
of  the  middle  of  the  18th  century.  He  was 
established  at  premises  in  Cheapside  1 facing  Bow 
Church,’  at  the  sign  of  the  Harp  and  Crown, 
before  1740. 

He  probably  succeeded  to  the  business  previ- 
ously carried  on  by  Daniel  Wright  (<y.v.)  of  St. 
Paul’s  Churchyard  ; lie  certainly  reissued  some 
of  Wright’s  publications,  including  his  two 
volumes  of  Country  Dances.  Johnson's  issues 


comprised  the  best  music  of  the  day  in  songs, 
and  instrumental  pieces  by  such  composers  as 
Gemini&ni,  Felton,  Garth,  Nares,  Gunn,  Arne, 
Worgan,  etc.  His  yearly  sets  and  collected 
volumes  of  country  dances  aro  especially  interest- 
ing to  the  musical  antiquary  of  to-day.  In 
many  instances  Johnson  broke  through  the  ab- 
surd unwritten  law  that  printed  music  should 
remain  undated,  for  wo  find  a great  number  of 
his  publications  bear  an  engraved  date  of  the 
year  of  issue.  The  engraving  of  his  music  and 
the  quality  of  the  [taper  were  always  remarkably 
good.  Johnson  appears  to  have  died  about 
1762,  for  after  that  year  to  about  1771-72  most 
of  the  imprints  aro  in  the  name  of  4 Mrs.  John- 
ston ’or  * R.  Johnson,'  presumably  his  widow, 
with  the  address  as  ‘ 1 10  Cheapside.’  The  sign- 
name,  ‘ The  Harp  and  Crown,’  is  absent  from 
these  imprints,  and  for  a time  was  at  this  period 
adopted  by  Longman,  who  was  just  then  com- 
mencing business  in  another  part  of  Cheapside, 
nearer  St.  Paul’s.  F.  K. 

JOHNSON,  Robert  (I),  often  described  as 
‘ Priest  ’ in  old  MSS.,  flourished  in  the  middle 
of  the  16th  century.  He  was  a Scottish  priest, 
born  in  Dunse,  who  fled  to  England  4 lang  before 
the  Reformation  . . . for  accusation  of  heresy* ; 
this  is  the  account  given  of  him  by  Thomas 
Wodde,  Vicar  of  St.  Andrews,  whose  MS.  part- 
hooks  (now  in  the  Libraries  of  Edinburgh  Uni- 
versity ; Trinity  College,  Dublin  ; and  British 
Museum,  Add.  MS.  33,933)  contain  his  ‘Domine 
iu  virtute.’  It  is  asserted  by  most  historians 
that  he  was  chaplain  to  Anne  Boleyu  (1533-36), 
but  there  seems  to  be  no  evidence  for  the  state- 
ment, though  it  is  to  be  found  in  Stafford  Smith’s 
writing  on  more  than  one  old  MS.  coming  from 
his  collection.  In  the  Buckingham  Palace  Lib- 
rary is  a MS.  in  which  Robert  Johnson  4 Priest  * 
is  also  described  as  4 of  Windsor  ’ ; as  Baldwin, 
the  writer  of  this  MS.  was  a Windsor  man,  it 
is  very  likely  that  Johnson  may  have  settled 
there. 

Johnson,  who  was  the  most  considerable  com- 
poser bom  in  Scotland  until  comparatively  recent 
times,  was  chiefly  a writer  of  sacred  music.  Of 
his  music  for  the  Euglish  Service  three  so-called 
Prayers  are  to  be  found  in  Day’s  Certains  Holes, 
1560,  and  Momyng  and  Euenyng  prayer , 1565  ; 
these,  which  may  have  been  printed  in  Johnson’s 
lifetime,  are  4 Relieve  us,  0 Lord,  that  are  weake 
and  feble* ; 40  eternal  God* ; and  * I geve  you  a 
new  commaundement  * : the  words  of  the  two 
latter  are  in  Clifford’s  Divine  Services , 1663  ; a 
Service  in  the  Ely  Cathedral  Library  is  attributed 
to  him  in  Dickson’s  Catalogue  : 4 O Lord,  with 
all  my  heart,’  is  in  the  Brit.  Mus.  Add.  MS. 
4900. 

Of  his  settings  of  Latin  words,  his  ‘Domino 
in  virtute  ’ (referred  to  above)  is  most  frequently 
met  with,  [Bodleian  and  Ch.  Ch.,  Oxford  ; Brit. 
Museum  : St.  Michael’s,  Tenbury]. 

The  following  seem  also  to  have  been  written 
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for  the  Latin  Service,  though  not  all  have  words, 
and  some  are  only  found  in alute  arrangement: — 

• Ax*  Dei  P»trl».'  a 5.  B<w!l.  MH.  Ma*.  e.  1-8,  ete. 

' Ave  Doinlni  fllU,'  R.  OIL  uf  Music  : At.  MIcIimI's,  Tsnbury. 

•Av«  pl«nu»  srrxtU.'  B.M.  Add.  MH.  29.340. 

• Boti*)lcain  Domino.'  B.M.  Add.  MH.  4MiO. 

•Drus  inlMTMtar.*  B.M.  Add.  MHH,  J0,4*M. 

• I Meant  none  JudH."  two  ■ettinja  a 2.  Buck  Ingham  Puiaoe. 

• Dutu  tnnstMet  HaMwtum,'  a 4.  B.M.  Add.  MHH.  17,903-3. 

• <1h ude  Maria.'  u 4.  »M<*. 

• LauiIm  1 *»•».’  a 3,  Buckingham  Palace. 

• KvKtuituui  Marta'  i printed  by  Burney i.  Ch.  Ch..  Oxford. 

Among  his  secular  works,  besides  a numlwr 
of  ‘ In  nomines  ’ and  pieces  without  words,  are  : 

* Defyled  is  my  name,'  printed  by  Hawkins  as  a 

‘Complaint  of  Anne  Boleyn,’  though  the  MSS. 
from  which  he  printed  it  do  not  call  it  so 
(B.M.  Add.  MS.  30,513  and  B.M.  Add.  MSS. 
30,480-4),  ‘Come,  jiale-faced  Death,'  in  the 
last-named  MS.,  and  ‘Ty  the  mare  tomboy’ 
(B.M.  Harl.  MS.  7578,  a collection  of  old  songs 
said  to  have  been  used  ‘ in  and  about  the 
Bishopric  of  Durham’).  g.  k.  p.  a. 

JOHNSON,  Robert  (II),  son  of  John  John- 
son the  lutenist,  was  apprenticed  to  Sir  George 
Carey  in  1596  for  seven  years  as  ‘allowes  or 
covenaunt  servaunt,’  Sir  George  undertaking  to 
have  him  taught  and  instructed  in  the  art  of 
music,  and  providing  board,  lodging  and  neces- 
saries (Mr.  Barclay  Squire  in  Musical  Times, 
February  1897).  It  is  not  known  if  this 
Robert  Johnson  was  related  to  the  earlier 
writer  of  the  name  ; Dr.  Rogers  told  Anthony 
Wood  in  1695  that  he  thought  he  was  a Scotch- 
man, hut  ho  undoubtedly  confused  the  two 
(Wood's  MS.  Notes  on  Musicians,  in  Bodleian 
Library). 

Johnson  was  appointed  one  of  the  King’s 
Musicians  for  the  Lute  at  Midsummer,  1604, 
with  a salary  of  20d.  a day  and  £16:2:6  for 
his  livery,  and  his  uaino  recurs  yearly  in  the 
Audit  Office  Declared  Accounts  until  1633. 
It  appears  from  the  list  printed  by  Hawkins 
that  he  was  one  of  Prince  Henry’s  Musicians  in 
1611,  with  a salary  of  £40.  In  1620  he  is 
named  as  one  of  the  musicians  who  were  to 
provide  music  for  the  proposed  Amphitheatre 
in  Iiondon,  which  shows  that  ho  was  then 
highly  esteemed,  no  retained  his  appointment 
as  Musician  on  the  accession  of  Charles  I.,  his 
salary  being  given  as  £40  a year,  with  £20  for 
strings  ; and  his  name  occurs  in  various  docu- 
ments in  which  the  Musicians  are  specified. 
In  1028,  on  the  death  of  Thomas  Lupo,  he 
applied  for  his  place  of  composer  to  the  Lutes 
and  Voices.  He  died  before  April  30,  1634, 
when  his  successor  Lewis  Evans  received  his 
appointment. 

Johnson  contributed  two  compositions  to 
Leighton's  Tearcs  or  Lamentations,  1614  ; a 
consort  song,  ‘ Ycelde  unto  God  ’ and  a five- part 

* Save  me,  O Lord  ’ ; and  in  his  lifetime  instru- 
mental pieces  by  him  were  printed  in  Brade’s 
Nnoe  ausscrlesene  Brand cn , etc.,  Liibeck,  1617, 
and  in  Simpson’s  Taffel  Consort , Hamburg, 
1621  (Eitner).  His  reputation  lasted  for 


many  years  after  his  death.  Hilton  printed 
catches  l»y  him  in  ‘ Catch  that  Catch  can,’  1652. 
Walter  Porter  in  1657  quotes  him  as  a famous 
musician.  A song,  ‘As  I walked  forth,*  was 
printed  in  Playford’a  Aijres  and  Dialogues 
(1652  and  1659) and  in  the  Treasury  of  Munich 
(1669),  which  later  appeared  in  D’Urfey'a  IV it 
and  Mirth,  and  has  found  its  way  into  several 
modern  collections.  At  tho  present  day,  how- 
ever, it  is  to  his  association  with  the  plays  of 
the  great  dramatists  that  he  owes  his  chief  in- 
terest. His  settings  of  * Full  fathom  five  ’ and 
‘Where  the  bee  sucks’  from  ‘The  Tempest’ 
(printed,  in  a three-part  arrangement  in  Wilson’s 
Chcarful  Ayres,  1 660)  are  generally  held  to  have 
been  written  for  the  production  of  the  play : 
Rimhault  (7 Vho  i cas  Jack  Wilson?  1846)  also 
speaks  of  having  * recovered  ’ some  of  Johnson’s 
instrumental  music  for  * The  Tempest,’  but  does 
not  say  where  it  was  to  be  found.  Johnson  also 
set  ‘ Care -charming  sleep’  from  Beaumont  ami 
Fletcher’s  ‘ Valcntinian  ’ ; and  ‘ ’Tis  late  ami 
cold’  from  the  same  authors’  ‘Mad  Lover,’ 
which  are  to  be  found  with  other  songs  by 
Johnson  in  Brit.  Mus.  Add.  MS.  11,608. 
Rimhault  printed  as  Johnson's  the  music  to 
some  of  Middleton’s  ‘ Witch  ’ * from  the  original 
MS.  in  the  possession  of  the  Editor,'  in  his 
Ancient  Vocal  Music  of  England.  He  also  is 
the  authority  for  saying  that  Johnson’s  music 
to  Ben  Jonson’s  * Masque  of  Gypsies’  is  in  the 
Oxford  Music  School  Collection,  but  no  trace 
of  it  is  now  to  he  found  in  the  catalogue. 

Music  by  Johnson  for  virginals,  lute,  and 
viols,  exists  in  MS.  in  the  Fitzwilliam  and 
University  Libraries,  Cambridge ; the  Music 
School  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford  ; Royal  Coll, 
of  Music,  and  British  Museum.  u.  e.  p.  a. 

JOHNSON,  Samuel,  a playwright  and  a 
composer  with  tho  reputation  of  having  been 
half  crazy.  He  was  a native  of  Cheshire,  and 
originally  a dancing- master.  He  is  only  worthy 
of  remembrance  as  the  composer  and  author  of 
an  extraordinary  musical  play  named  ‘ Ilurlo- 
thrumho  or  the  Supernatural,’  acted  at  the 
Havmarket  in  1729.  In  this  piece  he  him- 
self took  the  principal  character,  I/ml  Flame. 
The  play  had  an  immense  success  mainly  due 
to  its  singularity,  ami  probably  also  to  tho 
influence  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  who  greatly 
patronised  it.  The  songs  ami  music  were 
published  in  folio  for  the  author  by  Daniel 
Wright  the  elder  in  or  near  the  year  of  its  pro- 
duction. J oh  n son  wrote  other  plays,  and  no  dou  bt 
produced  more  mnsic  now  forgotten.  F.  K. 

JOHNSTON,  John,  a London  music-pub- 
lisher of  tho  latter  part  of  the  18th  century. 
His  first  address  (about  1768)  was  ‘Corner  of 
York  Street,  Covent  Garden.’  Some  time  shortly 
after  1770  he  removed  to  the  Strand,  where  his 
address  or  addresses  are  variously  given  as : 
‘Opposite  Lancaster  Court,  Charing  Cross.’ 
‘Near  Northumberland  House,'  ‘Near  Exeter 
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Change.’  About  1776  he  again  removed,  to 
97  Drury  Lane,  and  soon  after  ceased  business, 
his  plates  and  stock  being  acquired  by  Longman 
A Lukey,  who  had  already  published  in 
conjunction  with  him.  His  publications  include 
the  early  works  of  Charles  Dibdin  : ‘The  Pad- 
lock,’ 1768  ; The  Stratford  Jubilee  Musical 
Works,  1769  ; ‘The  Waterman,’  1774  ; ‘The 
Quaker,’  1776  ; and  other  pieces  by  Dibdin, 
‘Lionel  and  Clarissa,’  ‘The  Deserter, ' and  Dr. 
Arne’s  adaptation  of  4 King  Arthur,’  1773. 
Sonatas,  country  dances,  and  general  sheet 
music  also  bear  his  imprints.  v.  K. 

JOM  M EL  LI.  X iccolo,  is  the  most  conspicuous 
name  in  the  long  list  of  emiuent  composers  who 
during  the  first  half  of  the  18th  century  were 
the  outcome  and  ornament  of  that  Neapolitan 
school  which  had  become  famous  under  Ales- 
sandro Scarlatti.  It  was  a period  of  transition 
in  musical  art  all  over  Italy.  It  witnessed  the 
abandonment  of  the  old  Gregorian  modes  in 
favour  of  modern  tonality.  Counterpoint  itself, 
while  pursued  as  ardently  as  ever,  and  still 
recognised  as  the  orthodox  form  of  expression  for 
musical  thought,  was  assuming  to  that  thought 
a new  and  different  relation.  Ideas  were  sub- 
jected to  its  couditious,  but  it  no  longer  con- 
stituted their  very  essence.  The  distinctive 
tendency  of  all  modem  Art  towards  individual- 
isation was  everywhere  making  itself  felt,  and 
each  successive  composer  strove  more  and  more 
after  dramatic  truthfulness  as  a primary  object, 
while  at  the  same  time  there  was  educated  in 
the  schools  of  Italy  a race  of  great  singers  to 
whom  individual  expression  was  a very  condition 
of  existence.  Pure  contrapuntal  Art — strictly 
impersonal  in  its  nature,  in  that,  while  each  i»rt 
is  in  itself  complete,  all  are  equally  subordinate 
to  the  whole, — was  being  supplanted  by  a new 
order  of  things.  In  the  music  destined  to  convey 
and  to  arouse  personal  emotions  one  melodious 
idea  predominates,  to  which  all  the  rest,  however 
important,  is  more  or  less  subservient  and  ac- 
cessory. Nor  is  harmony,  then,  the  final  result 
of  the  superim|H)sition  of  layer  on  layer  of  inde- 
pendent parte,  but  the  counterpoint  is  contrived 
by  the  subdivision  and  varied  time  apportionment 
of  the  harmony,  and  partakes  of  the  nature  of 
a decoration  rather  than  a texture — the  work  is 
in  fresco  and  not  in  mosaic. 

To  the  greatest  minds  alone  it  belongs  to 
unite  with  intuition  that  consummate  art  which 
makes  scholastic  device  serve  the  ends  of  fancy, 
and,  while  imparting  form  to  the  inspirations  of 
genius,  receives  from  them  the  stamp  of  origin- 
ality. In  the  long  chain  connecting  Palestrina, 
in  whose  works  contrapuntal  art  found  its  purest 
development,  with  Mozart,  who  blended  imagin- 
ation with  science  as  no  one  had  done  before 
him,  one  of  the  last  links  was  Jommelli.  Gifted 
with  a vein  of  melody  tender  and  elegiac  in  its 
character,  with  great  sensibility,  fastidious 
taste,  and  a sense  of  effect  in  advance  of  any  of 


his  Italian  contemporaries,  he  started  in  the 
new  path  of  dramatic  composition  o)>eued  up  by 
Scarlatti,  Pergolesi,  and  Leo,  at  the  point  where 
those  masters  left  off,  and  carried  the  art  of 
expression  to  the  highest  pitch  that,  in  Italy, 
it  attained  up  to  the  time  of  Mozart. 

Horn  at  Arena,  near  Naples,  Sept.  10,  1714, 
his  first  musical  teaching  was  given  him  by  a 
canon  named  Mozzillo.  At  sixteen  he  entered 
the  Conservatorio  de’  Poveri  di  Gesii  Cristo  as 
the  pupil  of  Feo,  but  was  transferred  to  that  of 
La  Pieta  de’  Turchini,  where  he  learned  vocal 
music  from  Prato  and  Manciui,  and  composition 
from  Leo.  It  was  the  boast  of  these  schools 
that  young  musicians  on  leaving  them  were 
adepts  in  all  the  processes  of  counterpoint  and 
every  kind  of  scholastic  exercise,  but  it  seems 
that  a special  training  at  Home  was  judged 
necessary  to  fit  Jommelli  for  writing  church 
music,  the  chief  object  he  is  said  at  that  time 
to  have  had  iu  view.  However  this  may  have 
been,  his  first  works  were  ballets,  in  which  no 
indication  of  genius  was  discernible.  He  next 
tried  his  hand  on  cantatas,  a style  of  couqiosition 
far  better  suited  to  his  es)>ecial  gifts,  and  with 
so  much  success  that  Leo,  ou  hearing  one  of  these 
pieces  performed  by  a lady,  a pupil  of  Jommelli’s, 
exclaimed  in  rapture,  ‘ A short  time,  madam, 
and  this  young  man  will  be  the  wonder  and  the 
admiration  of  Kuro)»e  ! ’ The  young  composer 
himself  had  less  faith  in  his  own  powers.  Ac- 
cording to  the  notice  of  his  life  by  Piccinni,  he 
so  much  dreaded  the  verdict  of  the  public  that 
his  first  opera,  ‘ L’  Error©  Amoroso,’  was  repre- 
sented (at  Naples,  in  1737)  under  the  name  of 
an  obscure  musician  called  Valentino  ; the  work, 
however,  met  with  so  encouraging  a reception 
that  he  ventured  to  give  the  next,  4 Odoardo,’ 
under  his  own  name. 

In  1740  he  was  summoned  to  Rome,  where 
lie  was  protected  by  the  Cardinal  Duke  of  York, 
ami  where  his  two  oi>eras  * II  Ricimero  ’ and 
* L’  Astianatte  ’ were  produced,  the  latter  in 
1741.  Thence  lie  proceeded  to  Bologna,  where 
lie  wrote  ‘Ezio’  [1741,  afterwards  re-cast  and 
produced  at  Naples  in  1748].  During  his 
sojourn  there  he  visited  that  celebrity  of  musical 
learning,  the  Padre  Martini,  presenting  himself 
as  a pupil  desirous  of  instruction.  To  test  his 
acquirements,  a fugue  subject  was  presented  to 
him,  and  on  his  proceeding  to  treat  it  with  the 
greatest  facility,  * Who  are  you,  then  ? ’ asked 
the  Padre  ; 4 are  you  making  game  of  me  ? It 
is  I,  nicthinks,  who  should  learn  of  you.’  * My 
name  is  Jommelli,’  returned  the  composer,  ‘ and 
I am  the  maestro  who  is  to  write  the  next  oj*era 
for  the  theatre  of  this  town.’  In  later  years 
Jommelli  was  wont  to  aflirm  that  he  had  profited 
not  a little  by  his  subsequent  intercourse  with 
Martini. 

After  superintending  the  production  of  some 
important  works  at  Bologna,  Rome,  and  else- 
where, Jommelli  returned  to  Naples,  where  his 
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o|x?ra  * Eumeno ' was  given  at  the  San  Carlo  in 
1747  with  immense  success.  A like  triumph 
awaited  him  at  Venice,  where  he  aroused  such 
enthusiasm  that  the  Council  of  Ten  appointed 
him  director  of  the  Scuola  degl’  Incurabili,  a 
circumstance  which  led  to  his  beginning  at  last 
to  write  that  sacred  music  which  had  been  the 
object  of  his  early  ambition,  and  was  to  become  one 
chief  source  of  his  fame.  Among  his  com|>ositions 
of  the  kind  at  this  time  was  a ‘ Laudatc  ’ for 
double  choir  of  eight  voices,  which,  though  once 
celebrated,  appears  never  to  have  been  printed. 
In  1748  we  find  him  at  Vienna,  where  he 
wrote  successively  * Achilla  in  Sciro  ’ and 
1 Didone.’  Here  he  formed  with  the  poet 
Metastasio  an  intimate  acquaintance.  Meta- 
stasio  entertained  tho  highest  opinion  of  his 
genius,  and  was  also  able  to  give  him  much 
useful  advice  on  matters  of  dramatic  expression 
and  effect.  Sometimes  the  accomplished  friends 
amused  themselves  by  exchanging  roles  ; Join- 
melli,  who  wrote  his  native  language  with 
fluency  and  elegance,  becoming  the  j>oet,  and 
his  verses  being  set  to  music  by  Metastasio. 
[In  1749  ho  went  to  Venice  to  superintend  the 
production  of  ‘ Giro  ’ anti  ‘ Meroj^,’  and  returned 
soon  afterwards  to  Vienna,  for  tho  production  of 
* Didone.’] 

In  1749,  he  went  again  to  Rome,  where  he 
produced  ‘Artascrse.’  He  found  an  influential 
admirer  ami  patron  in  Cardinal  Alhaui,  thanks 
to  whose  good  offices  he  was,  in  1750,  appointed 
coadjutor  of  Bcticiui,  chapel  - master  of  8t. 
Peter’s.  He  quitted  this  post  in  Nov.  1753  to 
become  cha]>el -master  to  the  Duke  of  Wiirtem- 
berg  at  Stuttgart,  where  he  remained  iu  the 
enjoyment  of  uninterrupted  prosperity  for  more 
than  fifteen  years.  Through  the  munificence  of 
his  duke  he  lived  in  easy  circumstances,  with  all 
the  surroundings  most  congenial  to  his  cultivated 
and  refined  taste,  and  with  every  facility  for 
hearing  his  music  performed.  Here  he  produced 
a number  of  operas,  an  oratorio  of  the  Passion, 
and  a requiem  for  the  Duchess  of  Wiirtemberg. 
In  these  works  German  influence  becomes 
apparent  in  a distinct  modification  of  his  style. 
The  harmony  is  more  fully  developed,  the  use 
of  modulation  freer  and  more  frequent,  while 
tho  orchestral  part  assumes  a greater  importance, 
and  the  instrumentation  is  weightier  and  more 
varied  than  in  his  former  works.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  this  union  of  styles  gave  strength  to 
his  music,  which,  though  never  lacking  sweet- 
ness and  refinement,  was  characterised  by  dignity 
rather  than  force.  It  added  to  the  estimation 
in  which  he  was  held  among  the  Germans,  but 
was  not  equally  acceptable  to  Italians  when,  his 
fame  ami  fortune  being  consolidated,  he  returned 
to  jiass  his  remaining  years  among  his  own 
countrymen.  The  fickle  Neapolitans  had  for- 
gotten their  former  favourite,  nor  did  the 
specimens  of  his  later  style  reconqner  their 
suffrages.  ‘The  opera  hero  is  by  Jommelli,’ 


wrote  Mozart  from  Naples  in  1770.  ‘It  is 
beautiful,  but  the  style  is  too  elevated,  os  well 
as  too  antique,  for  the  theatre.’  The  rapid 
spread  of  the  taste  for  light  opera  had  accustomed 
the  public  to  seek  for  gratification  iu  mere 
melody  and  vocal  display,  while  richness  of 
harmony  or  orchestral  colouring  were  looked  on 
rather  as  a blemish  by  hearers  impatient  of  the 
slightest  thing  calculated  to  divert  their  atten- 
tion from  the  * tune.’  * Annida, ’ written  for  the 
San  Carlo  Theatre  in  1770,  and  one  of  Jommelli’s 
best  operas,  was  condemned  as  heavy,  ineffective, 
and  deficient  in  melody.  ‘II  Demofoonte’ 
(1770)  and  ‘ L’  Ifigenia  in  Aulide  ’ (originally 
produced  in  Rome,  1751)  were  ill  executed,  and 
were  failures. 

The  composer  had  retired,  with  Ids  family,  to 
Arena,  where  he  lived  in  an  opulent  semi- 
retirement,  seldom  quitting  his  home  except  to 
go  in  spring  to  1’  Infraseata  di  Napoli,  or  in 
autumn  to  Pictra  bianca,  pleasant  country 
resorts  near  Naples.  He  received  at  this  time 
a commission  from  the  King  of  Portugal  to 
compose  two  operas  and  a cantata.  Rut  his  old 
susceptibility  to  public  opiuion  asserted  itself 
now,  and  the  failure  of  his  later  works  so  plunged 
him  in  melancholy  as  to  bring  on  an  attack  of 
apoplexy.  On  his  recovery  he  wrote  a cantata 
to  celebrate  the  birth  of  an  heir  to  the  crown 
of  Naples,  and  shortly  after,  the  Miserere  for  two 
voices  (to  the  Italian  version  by  Mattei),  which 
is,  perhaps,  his  moBt  famous  work.  This  was 
his  ‘ Swan’s  Song  * ; it  was  hardly  concluded 
when  he  died  at  Naples,  aged  sixty,  August  25, 
1 774. 

Jommelli  was  of  amiable  disposition,  and  had 
the  [tolished  manners  of  a man  of  the  world. 
Good-looking  in  his  youth,  he  became  corpulent 
in  middle  age.  Burney,  who  saw  him  at  Naples 
in  1770,  says  ( Present  State,  France  and  Italy , 
p.  316)  he  was  not  unlike  Handel,  a likeness 
which  cannot  be  traced  in  any  portraits  of  him 
that  are  extant.  Tho  catalogue  of  his  works 
contains  compositions  of  all  kinds,  comprising 
nearly  fifty  operas,  two  oratorios  (‘  Betulia 
liberata,’  1743,  and  ‘ L’  Isacco,’  1755),  and  a 
Passion  music,  1749,  besides  masses,  cantatas, 
and  a great  quantity  of  church  music.  As  a 
contrapuntist  he  was  accomplished  rather  than 
profound,  and  his  unaccompanied  choral  music 
will  not  l>car  comparison  with  the  works  of 
some  of  his  predecessors  more  nearly  allied  to 
the  Roman  school.  His  Miserere  for  five  voices, 
in  G minor  (included  in  Rochlitz’s  collection) 
contains  great  beauties,  the  long  diminuendo  at 
tho  close,  especially,  being  a charming  effect. 
But  the  work  is  unequal,  and  the  scholarship, 
though  elegant  and  ingenious,  occasionally  makes 
itself  too  much  felt.  [The  opening  4 Kyrie  ’ of 
Jommelli’g  Requiem  in  Ef»  (written  at  Stuttgart 
in  1756)  was  printed  as  Haydn’s  in  some  editions 
of  the  latter’s  mass  in  the  same  key.] 

His  ideas  have,  for  the  most  part,  a tinge  of 
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mild  gravity,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  he 
failed  in  ballets  and  other  works  of  a light 
nature.  Yet  he  has  loft  &u  opera  buff  a, , ‘Don 
Trastullo,’  which  shows  that  he  was  not  devoid 
of  a certain  sedate  humour.  This  opera  is 
remarkable  (as  are  others  of  his)  for  the  free  em- 
ployment of  accompanied  recitative.  Jommelli 
was  oue  of  the  earliest  composers  who  perceived 
the  great  dramatic  capabilities  of  this  mode  of 
expression,  which  has,  in  recent  times,  received 
such  wide  development.  He  saw  the  absurdity, 
too,  of  the  conventional  Da  Capo  in  airs  consist- 
ing of  two  strains  or  movements,  by  which  the 
sympathy  of  the  hearer,  worked  up  to  a pitch 
during  the  second  (usually  Allegro)  movement, 
is  speedily  cooled  by  the  necessity  for  recom- 
mencing the  Andante  and  going  all  through  it 
again.  Ho  would  uot  comply  with  this  custom 
except  where  it  happened  to  suit  his  puiqiose, 
but  aimed  at  sustaining  and  heightening  the 
interest  from  the  outset  of  a piece  till  its  close, 
— anticipating  by  this  innovation  one  of  Gluck’s 
greatest  reforms. 

His  invention  seems  to  have  required  the 
stimulus  of  words , for  his  purely  instrumental 
compositions,  such  as  overtures,  are  singularly 
dry  and  unsuggestive.  Yet  he  had  a more  keen 
appreciation  of  the  orchestra  than  any  content- 
|>orary  Italian  writer,  as  is  evinced  in  his  scores 
by  varied  combinations  of  instruments,  by  06- 
bliyalo  accompaniments  to  several  airs,  and  by 
occasional  attempts  at  such  tone-painting  as  the 
part  written  for  horns  con  sordini  in  the  air 
‘Teneri  atletti  miei"  in  ‘ Attilio  Eegolo.*  In 
his  Stuttgart  compositions  the  orchestra  becomes 
still  more  promineut,  and  is  dialogued  with  the 
vocal  parts  in  a beautiful  manner.  The  Requiem 
contains  much  pathetic  aud  exquisite  music  ; but 
intensity  is  wanting  where  words  of  sublime  or 
terrible  imj>ort  have  to  be  conveyed.  In  this 
work  and  the  4 Passion ' is  to  be  found  a great 
deal  that  is  closely  allied  to  composition  of  n 
similar  kind  by  Mozart,  and  to  the  earlier  master 
is  due  the  credit  of  much  which  often  passes 
as  the  sole  invention  of  Mozart,  because  it  is 
known  only  through  the  medium  of  his  works. 
A comparison  between  the  two  is  most  interest- 
ing, showing,  as  it  does,  how  much  of  Mozart's 
musical  phraseology  was,  so  to  8{>eak,  current 
coin  at  the  time  when  he  lived. — The  Miserere 
which  was  Jommelli 's  last  production  seems  in 
some  respects  a concession  to  Italian  taste,  which 
(tossibly  accouuts  for  the  comparatively  great 
degree  of  subsequent  popularity  it  enjoyed,  and 
suggests  the  thought  that,  had  its  composer 
beeu  spared  a few  more  years,  his  style  might 
once  more  have  been  insensibly  modified  by  his 
surroundings.  It  |K)sseases,  indeed,  much  of 
the  sym|>athetic  charm  that  attaches  to  his 
other  works,  but  the  vocal  ]»arts  are  so  florid  as 
to  he  sometimes  unsuitable  to  the  character  of 
the  words. 

He  cannot,  however,  be  said  to  have  courted 


popularity  by  writing  for  the  vulgar  taste. 
Among  contemj>orary  composers  of  his  own 
school  and  country,  he  is  pre-eminent  for  purity 
and  nobility  of  thought,  and  for  simple,  pathetic 
expression.  His  genius  was  refined  and  noble, 
but  limited.  He  expressed  himself  truthfully 
while  he  had  anything  to  express,  but  where 
his  nature  fell  short  there  his  art  fell  short 
also,  and,  failing  spontaneity,  its  place  hod  to 
be  supplied  by  introsjiection  and  analysis.  His 
sacred  music  depicts  personal  sentiment  os  much 
os  do  his  ojieras,  and  whereas  a mass  by  Pales- 
trina is  a solemn  act  of  public  worship,  a mass 
by  Jommelli  is  the  expression  of  the  devotion, 
the  repentance,  or  the  aspiration  of  an  individual. 
[In  1785  a project  was  started  at  Stuttgart  for 
publishing  a complete  edition  of  his  ojieras,  hut 
‘ L’  Olimpiade'  was  the  only  one  published.] 

The  following  works  of  Jommelli’s  have  been 
republished  in  modern  times,  and  are  now  acces- 
sible : — 

SaIiiio  CMImtct*).  Setting*  for  two  and  four  role**,  with  urcheatn 
iBnltkupl  ft  Hftrtrl1. 

Vktliiiite  iwithjtl!.  Five  voice*,  wore  iBchottl. 

Lus  etenia.  Four  voice*  i Berlin,  Hchlraiugm. 

Hosanna  Milo,  MuiU-rea  buuae,  and  In  Muute  Oil  veto.  Four  voint* 
i Berlin,  Schlesl tiger i. 

Kcijuiem,  fur  K.A.T.B,  Accompaniment  arranged  for  PF.  by 
(.'Using  iCranit. 

Many  other  pieces  of  hlsar*.  however.  Included,  wholly  or  In  part. 
In  nlmlkMow  collection*,  such  as  I*tr»be>  SaerrH  Untie,  the 
Fits teiUUtm  Untie.  Choron's  Journal  ile  Chant,  K«m  hlttx's  ColJretivn 
de  Uore*tHt  1 1*  CftewC.  aud  Uevaert's  Let  UMnti  dr  r Italic,  |*um/» 
Umhfue  Sacrfe,  etc. 

[For  the  complete  list  of  works,  see  the 
Qutllcn-Lexikon,  from  which  many  corrections 
aud  additions  to  the  above  article  have  been 
taken.]  K.  A.  M. 

JONAS,  Emile,  one  of  the  younger  rivals 
of  Otleuboch  in  oplra-bouffe,  born  of  Jewish 
j wire u U,  March  5,  1827,  entered  the  Conserva- 
toire, Oct  28,  1841,  took  second  prize  for 
harmony,  1846,  and  first  ditto,  1847,  and 
obtained  the  second  * grand  prix  * for  his 
4 Anto&io  ’in  1849.  His  debut  at  the  theatre 
was  in  Oct  1855  with  ‘ lx*  Duel  de  Benjamin  * 
in  one  act.  This  was  followed  by  ‘ La  Parade  * 
(August  2,  1856) ; ‘ Le  Roi  boit' (April  1857) ; 
‘Lea  j»etits  Prod iges ’ (Nov.  19,  1857);  ‘Job 
ot  son  chien  ’ (Feb.  6,  1863);  4 Le  Manoir  des 
La  Renarditae’  (Sept  29,  1864);  and  ‘Avant 
la  noce  ’ (March  24,  1865) — nil  at  the  Boutt’cs 
Parisiens.  Then,  at  other  theatres,  came  4 Lcs 
deux  Arlequins’  (Dec.  29,  1865)  ; 4 Le  Canard 
a trois  bees’  (Feb.  6,  1869);  ‘Desire*,  sire  de 
Champigny  ’ (1869).  Many  of  his  pieces  have 
been  given  in  London,  such  as  ‘Terrible  Hymen  * 
at  Covent  Garden,  Dec.  26,  1 866  ; 4 The  Two 
Harlequins’  (adapted  by  A’Beckett)  at  the 
Gaiety,  Dec.  21,  1868  ; and  4 Le  Canard,’  also 
at  the  Gaiety,  July  28,  1871.  This  led  to  his 
com | losing  an  operetta  in  three  acta  to  an 
English  libretto  by  Mr.  A.  Thompson,  called 
‘Cinderella  the  younger, * produced  at  the 
Gaiety,  Sept.  25,  1871,  and  reproduced  in 
Paris  as  4 Javotte  ’ at  the  A thence,  Dec.  22 
following.  4 Lc  Chignon  dor,’  was  brought 
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out  in  Brussels  in  1874  ; ‘La  bonne  Aventure ' 1 
in  1882,  and  ‘ Le  premier  baiser’  in  1883. 

M.  Jonas  was  professor  of  Solfego  at  the 
Conservatoire  from  1847  to  186(5,  and  professor 
of  Harmony  for  military  bands  from  1859  to 
1870.  He  was  director  of  the  music  at  the 
Portuguese  synagogue,  in  connection  with  which 
he  published  in  1854  a collection  of  Hebrew  i 
tunes.  He  was  also  bandmaster  of  one  of  the  | 
legions  of  the  Garde  Nationale,  and  after  the  i 
Exhibition  of  1867  he  organised  the  coni]>eti- 
tiona  of  military  bands  at  the  Palais  de  Pin- 
dustrie,  whereby  he  obtained  many  foreign 
decorations.  He  died  at  Saint-Germain,  May 
22,  1905. % g. 

JONCIERES,  Victor  in  i>e,  the  adopted 
name  of  F£lix  Ludger  Rossigxol,  born  in 
Paris,  April  12,  1839.  The  name  by  which  he 
is  known  was  adopted  by  his  father,  a journalist 
and  advocate  of  the  Cour  d’ Appel,  who,  under 
the  Empire,  was  one  of  the  principal  contribu- 
tors to  the  1 Patrie*  and  the  * Constitutionncl. ' 
Victorin  began  by  studying  painting  ; but  by 
way  of  amusement  he  com}>osed  a little  cqiera- 
comique  adapted  by  a friend  from  Moliere’s 
* Sicilien,’  which  was  performed  by  students  of 
the  Conservatoire  at  the  Salle  Lyrique  in  1859. 

A critic  who  was  present  advised  the  comjxwer 
to  give  up  painting  for  music,  and  accordingly 
Joncieres  began  to  study  harmony  with  Elwart. 
He  entered  Le  borne’s  counterpoint  class  at  the 
Conservatoire,  but  left  it  suddenly  on  account 
of  a disagreement  with  his  master  concerning 
Wagner,  who  had  just  given  his  first  concert  in 
Paris.  From  this  time  he  studied  independently 
of  the  Conservatoire.  At  the  Concerts  Musard 
he  produced  an  overture,  a march,  and  various 
orchestral  compositions  ; he  also  wrote  music  to 
‘ Hamlet,’  produced  by  Dumas  ami  Paul  Meurice. 

A performance  of  this  work  was  given  as  a 
concert  at  his  own  expense  in  May  1863,  and 
a representation  was  given  at  Nantes  on  Sept. 
21,  1867,  under  his  direction,  with  Mine.  1 
Judith  of  the  Comedie  Francaise  in  the 
principal  part.  The  play  was  produced  in 
Paris  at  the  Gait#  later  in  the  following  year, 
but  for  a jierformancc  of  1 Hamlet  * at  the 
Fran^ais,  Joncieres’s  music  was  rejected  by  M. 
Perrin.  On  Feb.  8,  1867,  Joncieres  made  his  . 
real  d#but  as  a dramatic  composer  at  the  | 
Theatre  Lyrique,  with  a grand  opera,  ‘ Sar- 
danapale,’  which  was  only  jtartially  successful,  j 
In  spite  of  this  comparative  failure,  Carvalho  I 
was  jierauaded  to  produce  a second  grand  ojjera,  I 
1 Le  dernier  jour  de  Pomptd  ’ (Sept.  21,  1869), 
wdiich  was  harshly  received  by  the  public.  I 
Shortly  afterwards  a violin  concerto  was  played  | 
by  his  friend  Daube  at  the  Concerts  of  the  ; 
Conservatoire  (Dec.  12,  1869).  The  Lyrique 
having  come  to  an  end  after  the  war,  Joucieres's 
dramatic  career  ceased  for  a long  time,  as  he 
would  not  write  for  the  Oplra  Comique.  and 
could  not  gain  admittance  to  the  Grand  Op'ra. 


He  wrote  a Symphonic  Romantique  (Concert 
National,  March  9,  1873),  and  various  other 
pieces  were  produced  at  the  concerts  conducted 
by  Danbe  at  the  Grand  Hotel.  At  length,  on 
May  5,  1876,  ho  succeeded  in  producing  his 
grand  opera  ‘Dimitri,’  for  the  ojtening  of  the 
new  Theatre  Lyrique  at  the  Gait#,  under  the 
direction  of  Vizentini ; and  the  work,  although 
it  did  not  attract  the  public,  showed  that  the 
conij>oser  possessed  a strong  dramatic  instinct, 
inspiration  of  some  {lower,  if  little  originality, 
ami  an  effective  style  of  orchestration.  The 
opera  was  such  a remarkable  advance  upon  his 
earlier  productions  that  ho{>es  were  formed 
which  were  not  realised  either  by  his  ‘ Reine 
Berthe’  (Dec.  27,  1878),  given  four  times  at 
the  Opera,  nor  by  his  ‘Chevalier  Jean’  (Opera 
Comique,  March  11,  1885),  which  succeeded  in 
Germany,  though  it  had  failed  in  Paris. 
Besides  these  dramatic  works  Joncieres  had 
written  numerous  compositions  for  the  con- 
cert-room:  ‘Serenade  Hougroise/  ‘La  Her,’ 
a symphonic  ode  for  mezzo-soprano,  chorus,  and 
orchestra,  ‘ Les  Nubiennes,’  orchestral  suite,  a 
Slavonic  inarch,  a Chinese  chorus,  etc.  His 
works,  of  which  * Dimitri  ’ is  by  far  the  best, 
have  the  merit  of  being  carefully  orchestrated, 
and  his  vocal  writing  is  marked  by  a just  sense 
of  the  laws  of  prosody.  As  a critic — for  from 
1871  he  was  musical  critic  to  * La  Libert#/ 
and  contributed  to  it  theatrical  notices,  etc. 
under  the  jwcudonym  of ‘Jennius’ — hisopinions, 
like  his  music,  are  wanting  in  balance  and  unity, 
and  have  considerably  injured  his  musical 
standing.  In  February  1877  M.  Joncieres 
received  the  cross  of  the  Legion  d’houneur. 
He  died  Oct.  26,  1903.  A.  J. 

JONES,  Edward,  was  born  at  a farm-house 
called  Hcnhlas, — i.c.  Old  Mansion,— Llander- 
fcl,  Merionethshire,  on  Easter  Day,  April  2, 
1752.  His  father  taught  him  and  another  son 
to  play  on  the  Welsh  harp,  and  other  sons  on 
bowed'  instruments,  so  that  the  family  formed  a 
complete  string  bund.  Edward  soon  attained 
to  great  proficiency  on  bis  insti  .imeut.  About 
1775  he  came  to  London,  and  in  1783  was 
ap)K>inted  bard  to  the  Prince  of  Wales.  In 
17S6  he  published  Musical  and  Poetical  Relicks 
of  the  11' fish  Barth,  with  a General  History  of 
the  Barth  and  Ihrnids,  and  a Dissertation  on 
the  Musical  Instruments  of  the  Aboriginal 
Britons ; a work  of  learning  and  research. 
Another  edition  appeared  in  1791,  and  in  1802 
a second  volume  of  the  work  was  issued  under 
the  title  of  The  Bardie  Museum . Jones  had 
prepared  a third  volume,  a portion  only  of 
which  was  published  at  his  death,  the  remainder 
l»eing  issued  subsequently.  The  three  volumes 
together  contain  225  Welsh  airs.  Besides  this, 
he  compiled  and  edited — 

•Lyric  Aim:  —MilBtlim  nf  of  Grrek.  AlUnUn.  W*U- 

rhun,  Turk  l*ti.  AiniiUn.  P«-r*Un,  Chine**,  hikI  W<«>rUh  Nation*! 
; wlUi  . . , a lew  Li|iUa»U>r7  Note*  «u  the  Fljfurrw  iu»i 
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Mutreioruta  u<  the  Modern  Greek  Daucoa.  and  a short  Dissertation 
on  the  of  the  Aticleut  Greek  Music.'  1*04;  ‘The  Minstrel  s 

Hereniwles ' ; • Terpsichore's  lUnqu.t.  a ttelcctioo  «»f  Apuulsb.  Maltese. 
RnaeUn.  Annruian.  Ilindnstau.  KutrMsb.  German.  French,  aiel 
Hviss  Air*' ; -The  Musical  Miscellany,  chiefly  selects  I from  eminent 
com i«^*-rs  ; ‘ Musical  Remains  of  Handel,  IWh.  Abel.  etc. ' ; Choice 
Collection  of  Italian  Hongs ' ; ’ The  M usual  |aurtfoll>i ; omuristinf  of 
Kntclnh,  Hootch.  Irish,  and  other  favottrit*  Airs’;  * i'opuUr 
Cheshire  Melodies';  'Musical  Trifles  calculated  for  ik-<inners  on 
the  Harp  ; and  'The  Musical  Bouquet,  or  Popular  fioufs  and 
Ballads.' 


Besides  his  professional  pursuits  Jones  filled 
a situation  in  the  Office  of  Robes  at  St.  James’s 
Palace.  He  collected  an  extensive  library  of 
scarce  and  curious  books,  part  of  which,  to  the 
value  of  about  £300,  he  sold  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  life,  and  the  remainder  was  dispersed 
by  auction  after  his  death,  realising  about 
£800.  He  died  (as  he  was  born,  on  Easter 
Day),  April  18,  1824.  w.  li.  h. 

JON ES,  Edward,  an  early  music  typographer 
who  for  a time,  after  the  death  of  John  Playford, 
junior,  printed  the  Playford  publications. 
These  include  Uarnwnia  Sacra , 1688-93  ; 
Apollo's  Banquet,  1690-93  ; the  eighth  edition 
of  the  Dancing  Master,  1690,  etc.  His  printing 
office  was  in  the  Savoy,  and  he  is  jierhaps  the 
Edward  Jones  referred  to  by  Thomas  Mace  iu 
Mustek's  Monument,  1676,  as  ] assessing  a valu- 
able lute.  F.  K. 

JONES,  Johx,  born  1728,  became  organist 
of  the  Middle  Temple,  Nov.  24,  1749  ; of  the 
Charterhouse  (following  Dr.  Pepnsch),  July  2, 
1753  ; and  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  Dec.  25, 
1755.  Ho  died,  in  possession  of  these  three 
seats,  Feb.  17,  1796,  and  was  buried  in  the 
Charterhouse.  He  published  several  sets  of 
harpsichord  lessons,  and  * Sixty  Chants  Single 
and  Doublo*  (1785)  in  the  vulgar,  florid  taste 
of  that  time.  One  of  these  was  sung  at  George 
III.'s  state  visit  to  St.  Paul’s,  April  28,  1789, 
and  at  many  of  the  annual  meetings  of  the 
Charity  Children.  At  the  latter,  in  the  year 
1791,  Haydn  heard  it,  and  noted  it  in  his  diary 
as  follows  (with  a material  improvement  in  the 
taste  of  the  fourth  line) : — 


‘ Nomusic  has  for  a long  timeatfected  me  so  much 
as  this  innocent  and  reverential  strain.’  g. 

JONES,  Richard,  a fine  violinist  and  com- 
poser for  the  instrument.  He  succeeded  Stefano 
Carbonelli  as  leader  of  the  band  at  Drury  I^ano 
Theatre  about  1730,  and  was  in  turn  succeeded 
at  that  post  by  Richard  Clarke  and  Michael 
Christian.  Testing  was  one  of  his  distinguished 
pupils.  Jones  wrote  a book  of  4 Chaml>er  airs  ’ 
and  one  of  ‘Suites.’  In  Win.  Randall’s  list  for 
1776  he  is  noted  as  composer  of  some  4 Lessons 
for  the  Harpsichord,'  probably  first  issued  by 
Walsh.  A line  sonata  for  the  violin  by  him  is 
included  in  Alfred  Moffat’s  McisUr  Schulc . For 


his  period  his  violin  technique,  as  displayed  in 
his  sonatas,  is  distinctly  advanced.  F.  K. 

JONES,  Robert  [who  took  the  degree  of 
Mus.  H.  at  Oxford,  from  St.  Edmund’s  Hall  in 
1597],  was  a celebrated  lutenist,  published  [and 
dedicated  to  the  first  Earl  of  Leicester]  in  1 600 
‘The  First  Booke  of  Ayres,’ — one  of  the  pieces 
in  which,  4 Farewell  deere  love  ’ (alluded  to  by 
Shakespeare  in  ‘Twelfth  Night'),  is  printed  in 
score  in  J.  8.  Smith’s  Musica  Antigua — and 
4 The  Second  Booke  of  Songs  and  Ayres,  set  out 
to  the  Lute,  the  Base  Violl  the  playne  way,  or 
the  Base  by  tableture  after  the  leero  fashion  * 
[dedicated  to  Sir  Henry  Lennardl ; a song  from 
which — 4 My  love  bound  me  with  a kisse,’  is 
likewise  given  in  Musica  Antigua,  He  contri- 
buted the  madrigal,  4 Faire  Oriana,  seeming  to 
wink  at  folly,’  to  ‘The  Triumphes  of  Oriana.' 
published  in  the  same  year.  In  1607  he 
published  ‘The  First  Set  of  Madrigals  of  3,  4, 
5,  6,  7,  8 parts,  for  Viols  and  Voices,  or  for 
Voices  alone,  or  as  you  please,’  ami  in  1608 
4 Ultimum  Vale,  or  the  Third  Book  of  Ayres  of 
1,  2,  and  4 Voycea.  ’ [An  unique  copy  of  this 
is  in  the  Royal  College  of  Music.]  In  1609 
apjteared  4 A Musicall  Dreame,  or  the  Fourth 
Booke  of  Ayres  ; The  first  part  is  for  the  Lute, 
two  voycea  and  the  Vide  de  Gam  bo  : The  second 
part  is  for  the  Lute,  the  Vide  and  four  voices 
to  sing  ; The  third  part  is  for  one  voyce  alone, 
or  to  the  Lute,  the  Base  Vide,  or  to  both  if  you 
please,  whereof  two  are  Italian  Ayres.’  In 
1610  he  published  ‘The  Muses  Gardin  for 
delights,  or  the  Fift  Booke  of  Ayres  only  for  the 
Lute,  the  baase  Violl  and  the  Voyce.’  [The 
words  of  these  airs  were,  reprinted  iu  1901, 
edited  by  Mr.  W.  Barclay  Squire,  from  a (prob- 
ably unique)  copy  in  the  jioasession  of  the  Earl 
of  EllesmereJ  He  contributed  three  pieces  to 
Leighton’s  4 Teares  or  Lamontacious  ’ published 
in  1611.  In  1616  Joues,  in  conjunction  with 
Philip  Roeseter,  Philip  Kingman,  and  Ralph 
Reeve,  obtained  a privy  seal  for  a {latent  author- 
ising them  to  erect  a theatre,  for  the  use  of  the 
Children  of  the  Revels  to  the  Queen,  within  the 
precinct  of  Blackfriars,  near  Puddle  Wharf,  on 
the  site  of  a house  occupied  by  Jones.  But  the 
Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen  were  op}>oeed  to  the 
scheme,  and  procured  from  the  Privy  Council  an 
order  prohibiting  the  building  being  so  applied, 
and  by  thefr  influence  Jones  and  his  fellow  s were 
compelled  to  dismantle  their  house  and  surrender 
their  patent,  w.  u.  H.  ; with  additions  from 
the  introduction  to  Mr.  Squire's  edition  of  the 
poems. 

JONES,  Rev.  William,  known  as  ‘Jones 
of  Nay  land,'  born  at  Lowick,  Northampton- 
shire, July  30,  1726,  and  educated  at  the 
Charterhouse  and  at  University  College,  Oxford. 
He  included  music  in  Ills  studies  ami  became 
very  proficient  iu  it.  In  1764  he  was  presented 
to  the  vicarage  of  Betheraden,  Kent,  and 
subsequently  became  Rector  of  Pluckley  in  the 
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samo  county,  which  he  exchangerl  for  the 
Rectory  of  Poston,  Northamptonshire.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  presented  to  the  Perj»etual 
Curacy  of  Nayland,  Suffolk,  in  1776,  but  his 
name  does  not  occur  in  the  registers  until  1784. 
In  Jan.  1784  he  published  A Treatise  on  the 
Art  of  Music,  which  gained  him  considerable 
reputation.  In  March  1789  he  published  by 
subscription  his  op.  2,  'Ten  Church  Pieces  for 
the  Organ,  with  Four  Anthems  in  score  [a 
psalm  tune  and  a double  chant],  coinjiosed  for 
the  use  of  the  Church  of  Nayland  in  Suffolk, 
and  published  for  its  benefit.’  This  publication 
contained  his  well-known  hymn  tune  ‘St. 
Stephen.’  In  1798  he  became  Rector  of 
Holliugboume,  Kent.  He  was  the  author  of 
mauy  theological,  philosophical,  and  miscel- 
laneous works,  which  were  published  in  twelve 
vols.  in  1801  and  in  six  in  1810.  He  died  at 
Nayland,  Jan.  6,  1800,  and  was  buried  in  the 
vestry  of  the  church  on  Jan.  14.  A second 
edition  of  his  treatise  on  music  was  published 
at  Sudbury  in  1827.  [See  the  Diet.  of  KaL 
Jfiog.]  w.  h.  H. 

JORDAN,  Abraham,  sen.  and  jun.,  l*e- 
loiiged  to  an  ancient  family  located  in  Maid- 
stone in  the  15th  century.  The  elder,  who  was 
a distiller,  but  had  a mechanical  turn,  devoted 
himself  to  organ -building,  and  removed  ■ to 
Loudon,  where  he  made  many  fine  instruments, 
lie  instructed  his  son  Abraham  in  the  samo 
business.  The  Jordans  deserve  especial  notice 
as  being  the  inventors  of  the  swell,  which  was 
iu  the  form  of  a sliding  shutter,  and  was  first 
applied  to  the  organ  which  they  built  for  St. 
Magnus's  Church,  London  Bridge.  in  1712.  In 
1720  they  built  the  organ  of  the  Duke  of  Chan- 
dos  at  Caunous,  on  which  Handel  used  to  play. 
This  was  sold  by  auction  in  1747,  after  which 
they  repaired  it  and  conveyed  it  to  Trinity 
Church,  Gosport.  See  Byfif.li>,  Jordan,  aud 
UKirxiE,  vol.  i.  p.  428.  v.  dk  p. 

JORKAM,  a Highland  boat-song  sung  to 


accompany  and  give  time  to  the  pull  of  the  oars 
in  a rowing-boat.  The  two  here  given,  taken 
from  the  Rev.  Patrick  M ‘Donald’s  excellent 
Collection  of  Highland  Vocal  airs  never  hitherto 
published , 1783,  are  noteworthy  as  traditional 
melodies  current  for  this  pur{K>se  in  Perthshire 
and  in  Skye  respectively.  It  is  interesting  to 
comjiaro  those  with  the  Italian  barcaroles  and 
the  boat-songs  of  other  nations.  F.  K. 

JOSEFFY,  Rafael,  a distinguished  and 
highly  accomplished  pianist,  was  born  in  Hun* 
falu,  Hungary,  on  July  3,  1852.  His  youth  was 
■pent  in  Miskolc/,  and  there,  when  a boy  of 
eight  years,  he  l>egau  his  study  of  the  pianoforte. 
Although  he  was  not  in  any  respect  an  infant 
prodigy,  his  father  made  him  continue  his  studies 
in  Buda{>est,  under  Brauer,  who  years  before 
had  beeu  the  teacher  of  Stephen  Heller.  Joscffy 
entered  the  Conservatorium  at  Leipzig  when  ho 
was  fourteen  years  old  ; here  he  came  under  the 
instruction  of  E.  F.  Wenzel  chiefly,  though  he  also 
had  a few  lessons  from  Moscheles.  He  remained 
at  Leipzig  for  only  two  years,  and  in  1868  went 
to  Berlin  to  study  with  Carl  Tausig,  with  whom 
he  remained  for  two  years,  and  whose  influence 
upon  his  style  and  artistic  ideals  was  decisive. 
Another  potent  influence  was  exerted  upon  the 
young  man  by  Liszt,  with  whom  in  Weimar  he 
spent  the  summers  of  1870  and  1871. 

Josefly  made  his  first  public  appearance  in 
Berlin  in  1872,  where  he  was  received  with 
marked  appreciation  ; he  thereafter  gave  a 
number  of  concerts  in  Vienna,  and  in  most  of 
the  continental  musical  centres,  that  brought 
him  the  reputation  of  a virtuoso  of  remarkable 
technical  powers.  His  style  at  this  time,  as 
described  by  Hanslick,  was  of  great  brilliance, 
showing  Tausig’s  influence  in  a thorough  de- 
velopment of  his  technique,  his  clearly  and 
sharply  chiselled  phrasing,  and  the  rich  variety  of 
his  touch  and  tone  ; but  it  was  lacking  in  some 
of  the  liner  qualities  of  poetic  insight.  So  it 
was  when  he  went  to  the  United  States  in  1879, 
where  he  has  ever  since  made  his  home  ; but 
his  extraordinary  mastery  of  all  the  resources 
and  nuances  of  this  instrument  won  him  the 
instant  recognition  of  the  New’  York  public  when 
he  made  his  American  debut  in  that  city  in  1879, 
with  an  orchestra  under  Dr.  Damrosch.  He 
soon  after  played  w ith  the  Philharmonic  orches- 
tra, and  subsequently  made  many  appearances 
iu  Now  York  and  other  American  cities  with 
Theodore  Thomas  and  his  orchestra,  con- 
stantly enhancing  his  reputation,  and  making 
more  secure  his  place  as  one  of  the  foremost  of 
modem  pianists.  With  advancing  yeurs  his 
artistic  nature  has  rijiened  aud  deepened  aud 
he  has  put  his  transcendent  technical  {towers  at 
the  service  of  a richer  and  mellower  musical 
style.  The  breadth  and  catholicity  of  his  taste 
aud  his  wide  synquthy  with  diverse  schools 
have  always  been  notable,  and  he  plays  Mozart, 
Beethoven,  Schubert,  Schumann,  Chopin,  Liszt, 
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and  Brahms  with  equal  devotion.  He  has  done 
pioneer  work  in  spreading  a knowledge  and 
appreciation  of  Brahms's  pianoforte  works  in  the 
United  States,  and  was  one  of  the  first  to  give 
frequent  performances  of  his  second  concerto. 

In  his  youth  Mr.  Jose  fly  published  a number 
of  salon  pieces  for  the  pianoforte,  which  he  has 
long  since  outgrown.  His  chief  contribution  to 
the  literature  of  the  instrument  is  his  import- 
ant  School  of  Advanced  Piano  Playing  (New 
York,  1902),  upon  which  he  worked  for  many 
years.  He  has  also  edited  a large  number  of 
pianoforte  conqxjsitions.  u.  a. 

JOSEPH.  (1)  ‘Joseph  and  liis  Brethren.' 
The  eighth  of  Handel's  English  oratorios  ; the 
words  by  James  Miller,  the  music  com|»osed  in 
August  1743.  Produced  at  Covent  Garden, 
March  2,  1744.  (2)  Opera  -comique  in  three 

acts  ; libretto  by  Duval,  music  by  Mdhul.  Pro- 
duced at  the  Theatre  Feydeau,  Feb.  17,  1807. 
Chiefly  known  by  the  romance  of  Joseph,  ‘ A 
peine  nu  sortir  de  l'enfance,'  and  a prayer  for 
male  voices,  *Dieu  dTsracl.'  The  romance  of 
Benjamin,  4 Ah  lorsque  la  Mort,*  is  given  in  the 
Musical  Library , ii.  142.  (3)  An  oratorio  in 

two  parts  ; the  words  selected  from  the  Bible 
by  E.  G.  Monk  ; the  music  by  G.  A.  Mac* 
farren.  Produced  at  the  Leeds  Festival,  Sept. 
21,  1877.  g. 

JOSHUA.  The  fourteenth  of  Handel's  Eng- 
lish oratorios  ; words  by  Dr.  Morel  1.  The  music 
was  begun  on  July  19,  and  finished  August  12, 
1747,  and  the  work  was  produced  at  Covent 
Garden  Theatre,  March  9,  1748.  The  chorus, 

‘ The  nations  tremble,’  is  said  to  have  affected 
Haydn  extremely  when  he  heard  it  at  the 
Antient  Concerts.1  ‘See,  the  conquering  hero 
conies'  is  originally  in  4 Joshua,' ami  was  trans- 
ferred to  ‘Judas,’ doubtless  on  account  of  the 
great  success  which  had  greeted  it  in  ‘Joshua* 
three  weeks  before.  The  oratorio  was  revived 
by  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society,  June  19, 
1839.  o. 

JOSQUIN,  or  more  strictly  JOSSE,  DES 
PRES  (with  innumerable  varieties  of  spelling) 
— latinised  into  Jodocub  a Praxis,  and  italian- 
ised  into  GlusguiNO — one  of  the  greatest  masters 
of  the  Nethcrland  school,  the  successor  of  Okeg- 
hem  as  its  representative,  ami  the  immediate 
predecessor  iu  musical  history  of  Lassus  and 
Palestrina,  was  born  about  1445,  probably  at 
Conde  in  Hainault.  In  the  collegiate  church 
of  St.  Quentin,  according  to  Claude  Hlmer£,  the 
‘ arte  canendi  clarissimus  infantulus  ' began  his 
promising  career.  Here,  perhaps,  the  little 
chorister  would  get  his  jwt  name  Jossekin, 
which  clung  to  him  through  life,  and  in  its 
Latin  form  Joequinus  gives  us  the  title  by 
which  as  a composer  he  always  has  been  and 
always  will  be  known.  His  real  name,  however, 
appears  in  his  epitaph  and  in  a legal  document 
discovered  by  M.  Delzaut  at  Condi. 

* Appen.llx  to  Shtald'a  Ini nxlurtion  to  Harmony. 


Of  the  rest  of  Josquiu's  early  life  we  know 
that  he  was  for  some  time  chapel-master  at  St. 
Quentin,  and  also  that  he  was  received  as  a 
pupil  by  Okeghem,  who,  himself  the  greatest 
living  composer,  was  gathering  round  him  such 
disciples  as  he  thought  worthy  the  trust  of 
carrying  ou  his  labours  after  him.  We  can 
scarcely  be  wrong  in  assuming  that  Josquiu 
stayed  with  Okeghem  for  some  years.  Long 
aud  patient-  labour  could  alone  make  him 
familiar  with  all  the  subtleties  of  that  master’s 
art,  and  that  he  had  thoroughly  learnt  all  that 
Okeghem  could  teach  him  before  he  came  to 
Rome  is  apjwirent  from  his  earlier  compositions. 
Hail  he  written  nothing  else  these  works  by 
themselves  would  have  eutitled  him  to  a name 
as  great  as  his  master's. 

In  1471*1484  we  find  Josquiu  at  the  Papal 
court  of  Sixtus  IV.  already  regarded  as  the  most 
rising  musician  of  the  day,  rapidly  gaining  the 
proud  {Misition  of  being  the  greatest  composer 
which  the  modern  world  had  yet  produced,  and 
making  that  position  so  secure,  that  for  upwards 
of  Bixty  years  his  title  remained  undisputed. 
Agricola,  Hrumel,  Gombert,  Clemens  non  Papa, 
Genet,  Isaac,  Goudimel,  Morales,  these  are  only 
a few  of  the  names  of  the  great  musicians  who 
flourished  in  this  |»eriod,  ami  yet  where  are  they, 
when  Baini  thus  describes  the  state  of  music  in 
Europe  before  the  advent  of  Palestrina  ? ‘ Jus- 
quitio  dcs  Pres  . . . V idolo  dell'  Europa.  . . . 
Si  canta  il  solo  Jusquino  in  Italia,  il  solo 
Jusquiuo  in  Francia,  il  solo  Jusquino  in  Ger- 
mania, nolle  Flandre,  in  Ungheria,  in  Boemia, 
nolle  Spagne,  il  solo  Jusquino.’  [In  I486  be 
entered  the  papal  choir  under  Innocent  VIII. 
( Viertelj.  iii.  244-246).] 

Though  Josqtiin's  stay  at  Rome  was  not  a 
long  one,  the  fruits  of  his  lalxturs  there,  in  the 
form  of  several  MS.  masses,  are  still  preserved 
and  jealously  guarded  from  curious  eyes  in  the 
library  of  the  Sistine  chajiel. 

It  is  almost  inqiossible  to  decide  at  what 
times  of  his  life  Josquin  paid  visits  to,  or  re- 
ceived appointments  at  the  respective  courts  of 
Hercules  of  Ferrara,  Lorenzo  of  Florence,  Isniis 
XII.  of  France  or  the  emperor  Maximilian  I. 
[Sec  the  various  contradictory  statements  quoted 
in  the  QueUen-Lexikon,  i.v.  Pres.  ] It  is  certain 
that  all  these  princes  were  in  their  turn  liis 
patrons.  For  the  first  he  wrote  his  mass  4 Her- 
cules dux  Ferrari®,’ 1 and  his  Miserere.  Aaron 
tells  us  bow  Josquin,  Obrecht,  Isaac,  and  Agri- 
cola were  his  intimate  friends  in  Florence. 
Various  anecdotes  are  told  of  his  stay  at  the 
French  court.  How  he  was  anxious  to  obtain 
promotion  from  the  king,  but  when  the  courtier 
to  whom  lie  applied  for  help  always  put  him  ofl" 
with  the  answer  4 Lascia  fare  mi,’  weary  of 
waiting  Josquin  composed  a mass  on  the  subject 

1 In  this  maa»  th«*  Unor  »lo*a  th«*  mbftct. 
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Ia,  sol,  fa,  re,  mi,  repeated  over  and  over  again 
iu  mimicry  of  the  oft- repeated  answer,  and  how 
the  idea  pleased  the  king’s  fancy  so  much  that 
he  at  once  promised  Joaquin  a church  benefice. 
How  Louis  nevertheless  forgot  his  promise,  and 
Joaquin  ventured  to  refresh  the  royal  memory 
with  the  motets  * Portio  mea  non  eat  in  terra 
viventium,’  ami  * Memor esto  verbi  tub’  Lastly, 
how  Louis  XII.,  admiring  music  from  the 
respectful  distance  of  complete  ignorance,  de- 
sired the  great  comjKwer  to  write  something 
expressly  for  him,  and  how  Joaquin  wrote  a 
canon,  in  accompaniment  to  which  the  * Vox 
regia’  sustained  throughout  a single  note.1 
Whether  Louis  ever  did  give  the  promised 
benefice  to  Joaquin  is  uncertain,  though  the 
motet  * Bonita  tern  fecisti  cum  servo  tuo  * is 
generally  supposed  to  have  been  a thank-oiler- 
ing  for  such  an  appointment.  But  we  have 
proof  that  the  last  years  of  the  composer’s  life 
were  spent  in  the  enjoyment  of  church  prefer- 
ment at  Conde.  He  had  probably  ]iasscd  from 
the  service  of  Louis  to  that  of  Maximilian,  who 
became  possessed  of  the  Netherlands  in  1516, 
and  may  have  presented  Joaquin  with  this 
position  of  retirement.  Of  his  death  at  this 
place,  a MS.  at  Lille  gives  the  evidence  in  a 
copy  of  his  epitaph,  in  the  choir  at  Conde,  as 
follows : — 

Chy  glut  sire  JotM  Dnpret 
Provost  d«  Cheens  fnt  tails 
Pries  I)leu  pour  lee  Tn-jjassM-z  qiil  leur  dofie  sou 
pa  rad  i* 

Trejwesa  1’an  15'il  le  27  d'Aoust 
8p*»  m**a  ennjN'r  fuinti. 

Josquin’s  printed  comjiositions  consist  of  19 
masses,  about  50  secular  pietjes,  and  upwards  of 
150  motets  with  sacred  words,  a complete  list 
of  them  being  given  in  Eitner's  Bibliographic 
dcr  Mnsik-Sa i/i mrl irerke  (Berlin,  1877).  Seve- 
ral ooin]K>sers  of  the  same  {teriod  have  left  more 
published  works,  but  Glarean  tells  us  that  Jos- 
quin  was  very  critical  about  his  own  comjHMii- 
tions,  and  sometimes  kept  them  back  for  years 
before  he  allowed  their  performance.  Some 
evidence  of  the  spread  of  his  music  is  atlbrded 
by  the  fact  mentioned  by  Buruey  ( Hist.  ii.  489) 
that  Henry  VIII. *8  music  book  at  Cambridge 
contains  some  of  it,  and  that  Anne  Boleyu  had 
collected  and  learned  many  of  his  pieces  during 
her  residence  in  France. 

Of  his  masses,  seventeen  were  printed  in  three 
books  by  Petnicci,  in  1502,  1505,  and  1514 
respectivel}'.  The  most  beautiful  of  them  are 
the  * Iji  sol  fa  re  ini,’  the  ‘Ad  fugam,'  and  the 
‘ De  Beata  Virgine.’  The  first  of  these,  if  we 
credit  the  story  of  its  origin,  would  be  comjiosed 
after  the  year  1498,  when  Louis  XII.  ascended 
the  throne.  Two  other  masses,  4 Pange  Lingua  ’ 
ami  ‘ I)a  pacem,’not  included  in  the  above  books, 
are  probably  of  a still  later  date.  These  five 

1 Whrthrr  the  king  «u  »hl«  to  liinttrr  thi*  simple  •rhl*vrm«nt. 
or  *h«>th«T.  Ilk*  Ilriwwl  - (or  whom  Mrivl«-lw>hn  wn>t*  a nimtlnr 
in  thr  ‘ Son  and  fltraiitfer  '—he  jirwH  * quIU  unable  to  oitch 
the  note,  though  blown  and  wht«pur».l  U»  him  Irvin  every  ild*.'  we 
•re  not  told.  The  oumiii  ILeell  la  (iven  hy  llawklna,  Hut.  (hap,  70. 


mosses  are  those  in  which  Josquin  shows  the 
greatest  advance  on  the  school  of  his  master. 

Among  the  finest  of  the  motets  we  may 
mention  the  settings  of  the  genealogies  in 
the  gospels  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke,  a 
five-part  ‘Miserere,’  and  the  four-jiart  ]«alms 
* Planxit  autem  David  ’ (the  lament  for  Saul 
and  Jonathan)  and  ‘ Absolon  fili  mi.’  Some  of 
the  masses  and  many  of  the  motets  exist  iu 
MS.  score,  with  modern  notation,  in  the  Fetis 
library  at  Brussels.  In  their  original  form 
they  can  be  found  in  all  the  great  libraries  of 
Europe. 

Of  the  secular  works,  the  most  important 
collection  is  in  the  7th  book  of  Susato’s  songs 
published  in  1545,  which  contains  twenty-four 
pieces  by  Josquin.  Here  we  find  the  beautiful 
dirge  written  on  the  death  of  Okeghem,  which 
is  also  printed  in  score  by  Burney  iu  his 
History. 

It  must,  however,  lie  Wne  in  mind,  that  iu 
distinguishing  works  of  these  old  coinjiOHers,  we 
are  often  more  attracted  by  some  historical 
interest,  some  quaintness  in  the  choice  of  the 
text,  or  some  jicculmrity  in  the  musical  notation, 
than  by  the  features  of  the  music  itself,  and 
when  we  do  try  to  separate  one  piece  of  music 
from  the  other  we  are  naturally  led  at  first  to 
admire  most  whatever  comes  nearest  to  our 
modern  ideas  (those  pieces  for  instance  written 
in  tlie  modes  most  like  our  own  keys),  and  to  lie 
disappointed  when  a mass  or  motet,  which  we 
know  by  tradition  to  be  a masterpiece,  fails  to 
move  us,  and  to  lay  it  aside  with  the  explana- 
tion that  it  is  only  a dry  contrapuntal  work. 
But  it  is  not  fair  to  study  the  music  of  this 
period  simply  to  find  out  how  much  our  modern 
schools  owe  to  it.  When  Burney  calls  Joaquin 
4 The  father  of  modem  harmony  ’ he  does  not 
jierhaps  give  the  title  of  which  the  conqioscr 
would  himself  lie  proudest,  ' for  there  are 
musicians  alive  now,’  says  Doni  in  his  Musical 
Dialogues,  * who,  if  Josquin  were  to  return  to 
this  world  would  make  him  cross  himself.’  We 
must  regard  these  Xetherland  masters,  not 
only  in  their  relationship  to  succeeding  genera- 
tions, but  as  the  chief  lights  of  a school  of 
religious  music  which  had  at  that  time  reached 
so  complete  a form  that  any  further  progress 
without  an  entire  revolution  seemed  iiiqiossible  ; 
a school  of  church  music  which,  were  we  to 
consider  alone  the  enormous  demands  it  made 
on  the  industry  and  intellect  of  its  followers, 
would  excite  our  reverence,  liut  which,  when 
we  consider  the  wonderful  hold  it  had  on 
popular  feeling  throughout  Europe  for  nearly  a 
ceutury,  kindles  in  us  the  hope  that  we  may 
not  lie  too  far  sefiarated  by  our  modern  ideas 
from  the  possibility  of  once  again  lieing  moved 
by  tlie  fire  of  its  genius.  [The  widely  spread 
dissatisfaction  with  the  long-existing  state  of 
ecclesiastical  music  in  Italy  and  elsewhere,  and 
the  motn  proprio  of  the  prescut  Pope,  Pius  X. 
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(1903)  make  it  extremely  probable  that  iu 
course  of  time  we  may  hope  to  gain  a more 
intimate  knowledge  of.  Josquin  and  his  followers, 
than  by  groping  about  libraries,  copying  MSS., 
or  reading  theoretical  treatises.]  Fortunately 
the  study  of  countcrpoiut  is  hardly  a more 
necessary  condition  of  appreciating  the  music  of 
Josquin,  than  it  is  in  the  cose  of  Bach.  But 
the  ear  will  have  to  accustom  itself  to  many 
extraordinary  combinations  of  sounds,  meagre 
harmonies,  unsatisfactory  cadences,  final  chords 
which  seem  to  have  lost  all  character,  before 
any  of  these  works  can  be  thoroughly  enjoyed. 
In  the  meantime,  and  till  wo  can  hear  them 
performed  again  in  the  churches  for  which  they 
were  written,  there  is  much  pleasure  to  lx* 
derived  from  the  private  study  of  them  ; and 
a real  love  for  them,  even  with  an  inqMufect 
understanding,  grows  up  in  us  very  quickly. 

The  reasons  which  the  council  of  the  church 
gave  for  suddenly  alxmdoning  the  works  of 
Joaquin's  school  were  not  founded  on  any  want 
of  admiration  for  their  musical  effect.  One 
objection  was  the  fact  of  the  melodies  which 
the  composers  took  for  their  canto  formo  being 
secular,  and  voice  to  which  it  was  assigned 
singing  the  secular  words,  while  the  other  voices 
sang  the  words  of  the  mass.  The  other  objee- 
tion  was  that  the  excessively  florid  stylo  in 
which  the  jwirta  were  often  written  made  the 
words  of  so  little  importance  that  it  was  often 
impossible  to  trace  their  existence.  The  first 
objection  was  not  a strong  one,  for  the  church 
had  sanctioned  the  use  of  the  secular  melodies 
as  the  foundation  of  masses  for  more  than  a 
century,  and  some  of  the  melodies  had  become 
almost  hallowed  to  their  purpose.  The  singing 
of  the  secular  words  might  have  been  easily 
given  up  without  forsaking  the  music. 

But  the  secoud  objection  was  stronger  ; for 
though  Josquin  began,  and  bis  followers,  Gom- 
bert  especially,  tried  still  more  to  give  expres- 
sion to  the  general  sense  of  the  text,  still  we 
find  often  u few  syllables  scattered  over  a page 
to  do  service  for  a host  of  notes,  as  if  the  notes 
were  everything  and  the  words  nothing.  Still 
as  the  first  objection  upplies  entirely  to  the 
masses,  so  the  second  also  applies  to  them 
much  more  than  to  the  motets,  and  it  is  by 
these  latter  works,  wo  venture  to  think,  that 
their  composers  will  l»e  known,  if  their  music 
is  destined  to  live  again. 

Apart,  however,  from  all  considerations  of 
the  vitality  of  the  school  which  he  represents, 
of  the  reason  of  its  downfall  or  the  chances  of 
its  revival,  ‘Josquin  deserves  to  be  classed  as 
one  of  the  greatest  musical  geniuses  of  any 
period.’  (Kieaewetter’s  History  of  Musk.) 
Fortune  favoured  him  in  apjiointiug  the  time 
of  his  birth.  He  was  the  first  composer  who  came 
into  the  world  with  the  materials  of  his  work 
thoroughly  prepared  for  him.  Masses  written 
with  counterpoint  had  been  taken  to  Rome 


from  the  Netherlands  towards  the  end  of  the 
14  th  century,  and  Dufay,  who  was  a singer  in 
the  Papal  chapel  in  1380  (or  exactly  100  years 
before  Josquin  held  the  same  position),  was  a 
contrapuntist  of  sufficient  im(x>rtance  to  Ikj 
quoted  as  an  authority  by  theoretical  writers  of 
a much  later  date,  and  whose  art,  though  simple, 
was  sufficiently  perfect  to  suggest  that  he  too 
must  have  hod  predecessors  to  prepare  his  way. 
But  we  cannot  regard  musicians  from  the  time 
of  Dufay  to  that  of  Okeghem  as  com  {users  in 
the  sense  that  Josquin  was  one.  Their  genius 
was  ex |>ended  on  the  invention  of  counterjuint, 
which  Josquin  was  the  first  to  employ  os  a 
means  to  a higher  end.  They  were  but  pilgrims 
to  a promised  land,  which  they  may  have  seeu 
from  afar  ; but  Josquin  was  the  first  who  waa 
to  be  allowed  to  enter  it.  ‘In  Josquin,'  says 
Ambros  (whose  knowledge  of  and  admiration 
for  the  old  music  surpasses  that  of  any  modem 
historian),  ‘we  have  the  first  musician  who 
impresses  us  as  having  geuius.' 

In  another  sense,  a very  practical  one,  Josquin 
stands  first  on  the  list  of  comfusers.  He  is 
the  oldest  writer  whose  works  are  preserved  to 
us,  if  not  entire,  at  least  in  such  quantities  as 
adequately  to  represent  his  powers.  The  inven- 
tion of  printing  music  by  movable  types,  which 
gave  such  a wonderful  impetus  to  publication, 
dates  from  1498,  the  very  time  when  Joaquin 
was  at  the  height  of  his  power ; and  it  is  a 
testimony  to  the  superiority  of  his  music  over 
that  of  his  predecessors,  that  though  Okeghem 
is  supposed  to  have  been  still  living  at  the 
luginuing  of  the  16th  century,  and  perhaps  as 
late  as  1512,  the  publishers  thought  fit  to  print 
very  few  of  his  compositions,  whilst  few 
collections  were  issued  to  which  Josquin  did  not 
largely  contribute.  [For  the  list  of  Joaquin's 
works  the  Quellen-Lexikon  should  l>e  consulted.} 

Commer,  in  his  Colledio  Operum  Muticorum, 
Batarorum  (Berlin,  Trautweiu),  has  printed 
twelve  motets  and  two  chansons. 

Rochlitz  in  his  Sammlung  (Schott)  gives  a 
hymn,  ‘ Tu  ]tati|>erum  refugium  ’ ; | tortious  of 
a mass  ; and  a motet,  ‘ Misericord ias  Domini,' 
all  for  four  voices.  <J boron,  in  his  Collection 
(fcikralc,  gives  his  Stabat  Mater  a 5 ; and 
Hawkins  (chap.  72)  a motet,  a 4,  ‘0  Jesu  fili.’ 
The  eleven  large  volumes  of  Burney's  Musical 
Extracts  (Add.  MSS.  11,581-91)  contain  many 
and  valuable  comftositions  of  Josquin'a.  His- 
‘ Petite  Camusette*  is  in  Arion,  vol.  iii. 

In  Van  der  S tree  ten  8 La  Monique  aux  Pays- 
Bus  (Brussels,  1867)  a portrait  of  Josquin  is 
reproduced  from  a book  published  by  Peter 
Opmeere  at  Antwerp  in  1 591 . It  seems  to  have 
been  copied  from  a picture  originally  existing 
in  the  Bmssels  cathedral,  and  thence  probably 
came  the  tradition  that  Josquin  was  buried 
there.  Opmeere  accompanies  the  j»ortrait  with 
the  following  words : ‘ Conspicitur  Joequinus 
depictus  Bruxellis  in  D.  Gudulae  [ecclesia],  in 


JOTA 

tabula  anu*  dextrae  ante  chorum  honestn  sane 
facie  ac  bland  is  oculia. ' J.  R.  k.-b. 

JOTA.  One  of  the  most  popular  of  north 
Spanish  dances,  especially  in  the  province  of 
Aragon  and  in  the  villages  of  Navarre  whose 
shores  are  bathed  by  the  Ebro.  Its  origin  dates 
from  the  12th  century,  and  is  attributed  to  u 
Moor  named  Alien  Jot,  who,  exj*elled  from 
Valencia  owing  to  his  licentious  singing,  took 
refuge  in  a village  of  Aragon.  There  his  effort 
was  received  with  enthusiasm,  while  in  Valencia 
the  governor  continued  to  impose  severe  punish- 
ments on  its  performance.  Some  authorities 
state  that  at  that  epoch  it  was  called  'cauario.' 

The  Jota  is  a kind  of  waltz,  hut  with  more 
freedom  in  the  dancing,  always  iu  throe-time.  It 
is  danced  in  couples,  vis-h-ris,  each  couple  iu* 
dependent  of  the  other,  hut  sometimes  a circle 
is  formed,  and  is  generally  accoiu|»anied  with 
guitars,  bandurrias,  and  at  times  with  castanets, 
pandereta  (a  small  tambourine),  ami  triangle. 
In  the  north  of  Spain  it  is  much  sting  and 
played,  and  in  Aragon  on  every  i»ossih]e  occasion. 
A Spauish  writer  says,  that  where  the  Jota  is, 
there  is  always  gaiety,  and  where  there  are 
Aragonese  the  Jota  is  never  wanting.  A good 
Aragonese  has  a repertoire  of  its  ‘coplas,’  which 
is  inexhaustible,  for,  should  his  memory  fail, 
his  facility  for  improvisation  will  not. 

There  are  many  Jotas,  iu  fact  almost  every 
town  iu  the  north  of  S]*in  has  its  own,  hut  the 
best  known  is  the  Jota  Aragonesa  of  which  both 
<*linka  and  Liszt  have  made  use.  The  following 
from  fllinka’s  orchestral  overture  or  piece,  4 Jota 
Aragonesa,'  is  the  melody — 


at  Halford,  Nov.  8,  1817,  studied  the  violin 
under  Richard  Cudmore,  ami  the  organ,  singing, 
and  theory,  under  Joseph  John  Harris.  From 
May  8,  184(5,  to  March  20,  1853,  lie  was  organist 
and  choirmaster  at  Holy  Trinity  Church,  Hultne, 
and  from  April  28,  1849,  to  Oct.  3,  1852,  also 
held  a similar  position  at  St.  Margaret’s,  Whalley 
Range,  Manchester.  On  March  27,  1853,  ho 
became  honorary  organist  of  St.  Peter's  Church, 
Manchester.  He  was  Presidc*nt  of  the  Man- 
chester Vocal  Society,  and  author  or  compiler 
of  The  Hymn*  aiul  Canticles  /toinletl  for  Chant • 
ing,  1847  ; Director i tan  Chori  Angliatnum , 
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1849  ; a very  comprehensive  Collection  of 
Wonts  of  Anthems,  1859  ; a pointed  Psalter, 
1865  ; and  other  works  connected  with  choral 
service,  several  of  which  have  reached  many 
editions.  He  lectured  on  Church  Music,  and 
Contributed  to  various  periodicals.  He  was 
musical  critic  to  the  Manchester  Courier  from 

1850  to  1870.  [He  died  iu  Manchester,  May 

21,  1895.]  w.  H.  H. 

JUBILATE — the  first  word  of  the  Vulgate 
version — is  the  Psalm  (100th)  which  is  given 
as  an  alternative  to  the  Benedict  us,  to  follow 
the  second  lesson  in  the  morning  service  of  the 
Anglican  Church.  It  did  not  apjiear  in  the 
Prayer  Book  of  1549,  blit  was  Hdded  in  the 
revised  edition  of  1552.  Consequently  there  is 
no  chant  given  for  it  iu  Merbecke’s  lirst  adapta- 
tion of  ancient  chants  to  the  English  service 
culled  ‘The  Book  of  Common  Prater  Noted,’ 
which  was  published  iu  1550. 

In  the  18th  century  the  Jubilate  was  much 
oftener  used  than  the  Benedictns.  One  of  the 
most  distinguished  clerical  writers  on  the  choral 
service  of  the  church,  Jebb,  has  observed  that 
the  Beucdictus  is  so  infinitely  preferable  in 
every  respect  that  it  is  imjHjssible  to  attribute 
the  preference  which  is  given  to  the  Jubilate  to 
any  other  motive  than  its  being  shorter.  In 
continuation  of  this  view  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  while  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Rcfonnation 
was  still  hot,  the  great  musicians  of  that  time, 
Tallis,  Byrd,  and  Farrant,  chose  the  ineompar- 
ablv  more  l>eautiful  and  more  appropriate,  hut 
| longer,  Benedictus  ; but  when  that  enthusiasm 
j was  wont  away  hardly  anything  but  the  shorter 
Jubilate  is  to  Iks  met  with.  If  we  take,  for 
instance,  the  most  famous  collections  of  the 
ancient  service  of  the  church  in  their  order,  we 
find  no  setting  of  the  Jubilate  in  Day's  collection 
(1560  and  1565),  three  in  Barnard's  collection 
(1641 ),  eight  in  Boyce's  (]  7 60),  and  no  less  than 
fifteen  iu  Arnold's  (1790). 

Handel  set  the  Jubilate  for  the  thanksgiving 
service  which  was  held  after  the  Peace  of 
Utrecht,  which  was  concluded  March  31,  1713. 
Mendelssohn  also  set  the  Psalm,  which  forms 
part  of  his  service  in  A.  c.  ll.  ii.  I*. ; corrections, 
etc.  by  w.  H.  F. 

JUBILEE  OVERTURE,  THE  (in  E),  by  C. 
M.  von  Weber ; composed  for  the  festival  held 
at  Dresden  iu  commemoration  of  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  accession  of  Frederick 
Augustus  I.  of  Saxony  ; op.  59.  The  autograph 
is  dated  Dresden,  Sept.  11,  1818,  and  the  first 
jierfoniiance  was  at  the  Court  Theatre  on  Sept. 
20.  The  overture  winds  up  with  4 (Sod  save  the 
King.’  Weber  had  written  a Jubel  cantata  for 
the  occasion,  but  it  was  put  aside,  and  the 
overture — an  entirely  indejiendeut  work  — 
performed  iustcad.  o. 

JUDAS  M ACC  ABACUS.  The  twelfth  of 

Handel’s  English  oratorios,  written  by  command 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Handel  himself  is  said 
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to  have  suggested  tho  subject  (aproj>os  of  the  ; 
Duke  of  Cumberland's  victories  in  Scotland)  to 
l)r.  Morell,  who  made  the  libretto.  The  music 
was  begun  July  9,  and  completed  August  11, 
1740,  and  it  was  produced  at  Coven t Garden, 
April  1,  1747.  It  has  always  been  a favourite. 

‘ See,  the  conquering  hero  comes  ’ was  transferred 
to  * Judas'  from  ‘Joshua.’  The  air  ‘Wise  men 
flattering,’  ami  the  chorus  ‘Sion  now/  were 
introduced  several  years  after  the  production  of 
the  oratorio,  and  the  latter  is  said  to  have  been 
one  of  the  last  pieces  composed  by  Handel,  o. 

JUDEXKllNIG,  Hans,  a famous  luteuist  of 
the  16th  century,  who  lived  at  Vienna  about 
1523,  and  who  is  said  to  have  died  in  old  age 
on  March  4,  1526.  This  last  date  ap]K*ars  in 
writing  in  a copy  of  his  book  in  the  court  lib- 
rary, Vienna.  The  l>ook  apparently  consists  of 
a number  of  short  sections,  the  first  of  which  is 
Util  is  ft  eompemlutria  introductio  . . . instru - 
menlorum  ft  Udine , ft  quod  uulgo  Oeygen  nomi- 
nant. ; this  is  followed  by  Harmoniae  super  odis 
Moral ian is  . . . ; Ain  sehone  kuustlichevmler- 
ice  is  ungin  diseoi  bnechlein,  leychtl  ichzu  begreyffen 
den  reehten  grund  zu  lenten  auff  tier  Lautten  end 
Oeygen,  mit  vleiss  gemneht  diirch  Mans  Juden- 
kiintij  . . . ; ami  finally  Item  das  antler  puceh- 
lein  znnernemen.  . . . Pieces  for  the  lute  are 
contained  in  the  book,  copies  of  which  exist  at 
Berlin  and  Brussels  as  well  as  in  two  libraries 
at  Vienna.  (See  Qttellcn-Lexikon,  and  an  excel- 
lent article  by  A.  Koczirz  in  the  Sammelbdndc 
of  the  Int.  Mas.  Oe$,  vi.  p.  237,  where  the 
titles  of  the  sections  of  this  book  are  given  in 
full.)  Ambros  reprints  an  arrangement  of  a 
volkslied  in  his  History , ii.  282.  M. 

JUDGMENT  OF  PARIS,  THE.  A masque 
by  William  Congreve  the  dramatist.  At  the  close 
of  the  17th  century  a number  of  gentlemen, 
among  whom  the  then  Lord  Halifax  was  con- 
sidered chief  mover  and  contributor,  raised  a 
sum  of  two  hundred  guineas  to  be  given  in 
prizes  for  tho  musical  setting  of  a masque  or 
similar  subject,  the  ‘Judgment  of  Paris’ 
being  finally  selected  for  the  contest. 

On  March  21 , 1 699,  the  London  Gazette  inserted 
this  following  advertisement : ‘Several  persons 
of  quality  having  for  the  encouragement  of 
mtisick  advanced  200  guineas  to  be  distributed 
in  4 prizes,  the  first  of  100,  the  second  of  50, 
and  the  third  of  30,  ami  the  fourth  of  20  guineas 
to  each  master  as  shall  l>e  adjudged  to  com]>oee 
the  best.  This  is  therefore  to  give  notice  that 
those  who  intend  to  put  in  for  the  prizes  are 
to  refwiir  to  Jacob  Totison  nt  Grays  Inn-gate 
before  Easter  next  day,  where  they  may  be 
further  informed.'  No  record  appears  to  exist 
as  to  what  other  competitors  entered  the  lists, 
but  the  four  prizes  went  in  tho  order  named  to 
John  Weldon,  John  Eccles,  Daniel  l*urcell,  and 
Godfrey  Finger.  Editions  of  the  masque  with 
Eccles’ a music  and  with  Daniel  Purcell's  were  pub- 
lished in  folio  by  John  Walsh.  Weldon’s  settings  I 


anti  Finger’s  do  not  seem  to  have  been  ever 
printed  in  their  entirety,  though  Weldon’s 
tine  song  from  the  masque,  * Let  Ambition  fire 
thy  mind ' was  for  a century  deservedly  held  in 
much  esteem. 

The  contest  was  held  at  the  theatre  in  Dorset 
Gardens  early  in  the  year  1701.  Congreve,  the 
author  of  the  libretto,  describes  it  in  a letter  to  a 
friend  as  being  a most  remarkable  sight.  The 
whole  fashionable  world  was  there,  the  usual 
orchestra  portion  being  * turned  into  White’s 
chocolate  house,  the  whole  family  being  trans- 
planted thither  with  chocolate,  cooled  drinks, 
ratafia,  portico,  etc.,  which  everybody  that  would, 
called  for,  the  whole  expense  being  defrayed  by 
the  subscribers.’  He  also  states  that  there  were 
eighty-five  performers  besides  the  vocalists,  and 
that  the  back  of  the  stage  was  built  into  a con- 
cave with  deal  lioards  faced  with  tin  to  throw 
forward  tho  sound.  See  Literary  Relies,  p.  325. 

In  addition  to  the  above  were  other  musical 
productions  under  the  title  ‘The  Judgment  of 
Paris, ' including  a ballad  opera  acted  at  Lincoln’s 
Inn  Fields  in  1731,  ami  a burletta  acted  at  the 
Haymarket  in  1768.  Dr.  Arne  also  set  a piece 
under  the  name,  and  this  was  published  by  H. 
Waylett  in  or  near  the  year  1740.  This  pub- 
lication also  included  the  first  edition  of  ‘ Rule 
Britannia ' as  part  of  its  contents.  F.  K. 

JUDITH.  1.  An  oratorio;  words  by  Hug- 
gins, music  by  Defesch.  Produced  in  Loudon 
1733.  2.  An  oratorio  by  Dr.  Arne  (his  second)  ; 
the  words  Selected  and  adapted  by  Isaac  Bicker- 
statf.  Produced  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  Feb. 
27,  1761,  and  at  the  Lock  Hospital  Chapel 
Feb.  29,  1764.  3.  A ‘ biblical  cantata  ’ in  three 
scenes ; words  selected  from  the  Bible  by  Chorley, 
music  by  Henry  Leslie.  Composed  for  the 
Birmingham  Festival,  and  first  performed  Sept. 
3,  1858  ; also  at  St.  Martin’s  Hall,  March  8, 
1859.  4.  An  oratorio;  composed  by  Sir  C. 

Hubert  H.  Parry,  produced  at  the  Birmingham 
Festival  of  1888. 

jONGSTK  OERICHT,  DAS,  ‘The  U»t 
Judgment.’  S|M>hr’s  first  oratorio.  Written  for 
and  produced  at  tho  Festival  at  Erfurt,  August 
15,  1812,  in  honour  of  Napoleon  I.  It  was  not 
successful ; but  Spohr’a  naff  account  of  the  per- 
formance. ami  of  his  own  predilection  for  it,1  is 
highly  amusing.  It  is  an  entirely  different  work 
from  1 Die  letzten  Dingo,’  known  in  England  as 
‘The  Lost  Judgment.*  o. 

JORGENSON,  r ktkk,  a famous  Russian 
music-publisher,  born  at  Ueval  in  1836,  founded 
the  business  known  under  his  name  in  Moscow 
in  1861  with  the  main  object  of  promoting  the 
interests  of  the  Russian  coinj>osers  ; he  published 
various  works  by  Glinka,  Tchaikovsky,  Rimsky - 
Korsakov,  and  others,  and  did  much  to  forward 
the  appreciation  of  Russian  music  in  other 
countries.  He  died  in  Jan.  1904,  at  Moscow,  m. 

JUIVE.  LA.  Opera  in  five  acts;  words  by 
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Scribe,  music  by  Halevy.  Produced  at  the 
Academic,  Feb.  23,  1835.  In  Englaud  by  the 
Brussels  troupe  at  Drury  Lane  in  French,  July 
29,  1846  ; in  Italian,  4 La  Ebrea,‘  at  Coveut 
Garden,  July  25,  1850  ; in  English,  adapted  by 
Henri  Drayton,  at  the  Surrey  Theatre  under 
Miss  Homer's  management,  June  21,  1854. 
Revived  with  a new  libretto  by  W.  Grist,  at 
Belfast  in  Sept.  1888.  G. 

JULLIEN,  Jean  Lucies  Adolphe,  bom  in 
Paris,  June  1,  1845,  was  the  son  and  grandson 
of  distinguished  literary  men,  his  grandfather, 
Bernard  J ullien  (1752*1 826) having  held  various 
professorships,  and  his  father,  Marcel  Bernard 
Jullien  (1798-1881)  having  been  for  some  years 
. principal  of  the  College  at  Dieppe,  and  subse- 
quently editor  of  the  Revue  de  V instruction 
publique , and  having  taken  a prominent  part 
in  the  compilation  of  Littre's  Dictionary. 
Adolphe  Jullien  was  educated  at  the  Lycee 
Charlemagne  in  Paris,  and  having  taken  the 
degree  of  licentiate  in  law,  he  completed  his 
musical  studies  under  Bienaime,  retired  professor 
at  the  Conservatoire.  His  first  essay  in  musical 
criticism  was  an  articlo  in  Le  Slenestrel , on 
Schumann's  4 Paradise  and  the  Peri,’  which  hail 
just  been  produced  unsuccessfully  in  Paris 
( 1 869).  In  that  article  his  pronounced  opinions 
in  favour  of  the  advanced  school  of  music  are 
expressed  as  fearlessly  as  they  are  in  his  most 
recent  writings.  He  has  ever  siuce  fought 
valiantly  for  musical  progress  of  every  kind,  and 
in  the  Wagnerian  controversy  he  has  taken  a 
position  which  cannot  be  sufficiently  admired. 
His  life  of  that  master  is  not  only  a monument 
of  accurate  and  erudite  information,  but  a com- 
plete and  in  most  cases  just  review  of  all  his 
works,  while  the  collection  of  caricatures  and 
the  other  illustrat  ions  make  the  book  exceedingly 
amusing.  The  companion  volume  on  Berlioz  is 
even  better.  But  before  engagiug  in  the  great 
musical  battle  of  our  day,  he  had  proclaimed  his 
convictions  with  regard  to  Schumann,  and  other 
composers  who  were  too  little  appreciated  in 
France,  with  great  vigour  and  exhaustive  know- 
ledge of  his  subject  He  has  at  various  times 
contributed  to  the  Revue  et  Gazette  musieale, 
the  Mdnestrcl,  the  Chronique  musical e,  the 
Renaissance  musieale , the  Revue  contempo- 
mine,  the  AfonUeur  du  Bibliophile , the  Revue 
de  France,  the  Correspotulant,  the  Revue 
Britannique,  V Art,  Figaro , and  other  periodi- 
cals. He  was  critic  to  the  Franeais  from  May 
1872  to  Nov.  1887,  when  that  paper  was 
amalgamated  with  the  old  Moniteur  universel ; 
since  that  time  M.  Jullien  has  remained 
on  the  staff.  In  March  1873,  he  became 
musical  critic  of  the  Journal  des  Debate,  thus 
succeeding  to  the  post  held  by  Berlioz  and 
Reyer.  Besides  exercising  the  ordinary  avoca- 
tions of  a musical  critic,  he  has  made  an 
intimate  study  of  the  history  of  the  1 8th  century, 
eaj»ecially  in  connection  with  the  theatrical 


affairs  of  the  time  ; and  most  of  his  earliest 
books,  which  have  become  exceedingly  difficult 
to  procure,  treat  of  this  subject.  His  first 
books,  V Optra  cn  17 SS  (1873),  and  La 
Musique  et  lei  Fhilosophes  an  A Will*  sidle 
(1873),  were  followed  by  several  which  have  no 
direct  bearing  on  music.  A complete  list  of  his 
works  since  1876  is  ap)>ended : — Un  Potentat 
musical , etc.  (1876);  L’Fglise  et  V Opera  en  1735 
(1877);  Weber  d Paris  (1877);  Airs  varies , 
histoire.,  critique,  biographies  mvsieales  et  dra - 
matiques  (1877)  ; La  (Jour  et  V Opera  sous  Louis 
XVI  (1878)  ; Jxt  Comldie  et  la  Galanterie  an 
XV III*  siecle  (1879)  ; Histoire  du  Costume  an 
Th/dlre  (1880);  Goethe  et  la  musique  (1880); 
L’ Optra  secret  an  XV 111*  siecle  (1880);  La 
Ville  et  la  Cour  au  XV III*  sidle  (in  which  is 
embodied  the  second  of  the  earlier  works,  1881)  ; 
Hedor  Berlioz  (1882)  ; La  Comtdie  a la  Cour 
(1883)  ; Paris  dilettante  au  commencement  du 
siecle  (1884);  Richard  Wagner,  sa  vie  et  ses 
arKrr«(1886);  Hector  Berlioz  (1888)  ; M aside  ns 
d'aujourd,  hui (1892audlS94) ; Musique(\H96), 
historical  studies,  La  Romantisme  et  Viditeur 
Renduel  (1867).  M. 

JULLIEN  (originally  JULIEN),  Louis  An- 
toine, was  l>om  at  Sisteron,  Basses  Alpes, 
April  23,  1812.  His  father  was  a bandmaster, 
and  the  boy  was  thus  familiar  with  instruments 
and  music  from  his  cradle.  At  twenty-one  ho 
went  to  Paris  and  entered  the  counterjmint  class 
of  Le  Carpentier  at  the  Conservatoire,  Oct.  26, 
1833.  Composition,  however,  and  not  counter- 
point was  his  object,  and  after  a year’s  trial  he 
quitted  Le  Carpentier  for  Hakvy,  Dec.  16, 1834, 
but  with  no  greater  success  ; he  refused  to  do  the 
exercises,  and  insisted  on  presenting  the  Professor 
with  dances  as  specimens  of  4 composition  ’ — not 
perhajw  quite  to  Halevy  s annoyance  if  it  be  true, 
as  it  used  to  be  said,  that  the  waltz  4 Roaita,’ 
which  became  the  rage  in  Paris  as  Jullien  s,  was 
written  by  his  master.  He  did  not  obtain  a 
single  mention  at  the  Conservatoire,  and  at  the 
beginning  of  1836  finally  left  it,  and  soon  after 
appeared  before  the  public  as  the  conductor  of 
concerts  of  dance  music  at  the  Jardin  Turc. 
The  4 Huguenots  ’ was  just  then  in  all  the  flush 
of  its  great  success,  and  one  of  Julliens  first 
quadrilles  was  made  upon  the  motifs  of  that 
opera,  the  announcement  of  which,  as  quoted  by 
M.  Fetis,  is  exactly  in  the  style  W'ith  which 
Londoners  afterwards  became  familiar.  To  this 
enterprise  he  joined  the  establishment  of  a musi- 
cal pa|ier.  No  wonder  that  he  was  unsuccessful. 
In  June  1838  he  became  insolvent,  and  had  to 
leave  Paris.  His  first  appearance  in  London 
seems  to  have  been  as  conductor,  jointly  with 
Eliason,  of  shilling  4 Concerts  d’Et^  * at  Drury 
Lane  Theatre,  which  opened  June  8,  1840,  w ith 
an  orchestra  of  ninety -eight,  and  chorus  of 
twenty-six.  On  the  1 8th  of  the  following  January 
ho  conducted  ‘Concerts  d’hiver’  at  the  samo 
theatre,  with  a band  of  ninety  and  chorus  of  cigh  ty. 
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These  were  followed  by  ' Concerts  de  Society  * at 
the  English  Ojiera  House,  Lyceum,  Feb.  7 to 
March  1 8,1 842,  at  which  Rossini's  ‘Stabat  Mater* 
was  produced  for  the  first  time  in  England.  In 
Dec.  1842,  began  his 'annual series  of  concerts  ’at 
the  English  Opera  House,  and  he  thenceforward 
continued  them  season  after  season  , at  the  close  of 
the  year,  now  at  one  theatre,  and  now  at  another, 
till  the  Farewell  series  in  1859.  4 His  aim,’  in 

his  own  words,  4 was  always  to  popularise  music,' 
and  the  means  he  adopted  for  so  doing  were — 
the  largest  hand  ; the  very  best  |>erformers, 
both  solo  and  orchestral  ; and  the  most  attrac- 
tive pieces.  His  programmes  contained  a certain 
amount  of  classical  music — though  at  the  begin- 
ning hardly  so  much  as  that  given  by  some  of 
his  predecessors,  who  announced  a whole  sym- 
phony on  each  evening.  This  was  probably  too 
much  for  a shilling  audience  in  the  then  state 
of  musical  taste,  and  Jullien’s  single  movements 
and  weaker  doses  just  hit  the  mark.  Later  on 
in  his  career  he  gave  whole  symphonies,  and  even 
two  on  one  evening.  No  doubt  this  judicious 
moderation  did  good,  and  should  always  be 
remembered  to  bis  credit,  or  that  of  his  advisers. 
But  the  characteristic  features  of  Jullien’s  con- 
certs were,  first,  his  Monster  Quadrille,  and 
secondly  himself.  He  provided  a fresh  quad- 
rille for  each  season,  and  it  was  usually  in  close 
connection  with  the  event  of  the  day.  The 
* Allied  Armies  Quadrille ' during  the  Crimean 
war  1854  ; the  * Indian  Quadrille,  and  Have- 
lock’s March,'  during  the  Mutiny,  1857  ; the 
4 English  Quadrille’  ; the  4 French  ditto  * ; and 
so  on.  These  were  written  by  himself,  and 
though  then  considered  noisy  were  always  rhyth- 
mical, melodious,  and  effective.  I n some  of  them 

as  many  as  six  military  bauds  were  added  to  the 
immense  permanent  orchestra.  In  front  of  this 
4 massof  executive  ability,’ 4 the  Mons* — to  adopt 
the  name  bestowed  on  him  by  Punch,  whose 
cartoons  have  preserved  his  image  with  the 
greatest  exactness — with  coat  thrown  widely 
open,  white  waistcoat,  elaborately  embroidered 
shirt-front,  wristbands  of  extravagant  length 
turned  Ijock  over  his  cuffs,  a wealth  of  black 
hair,  and  a black  moustache — itself  a startling 
novelty — wielded  his  baton,  encouraged  his 
forces,  repressed  the  turbulence  of  his  audience 
with  indescribable  gravity  and  magnificence, 
went  through  all  the  jumtomime  of  the  British 
Army  or  Navy  Quadrille,  seized  a violin  or  pic- 
colo at  the  moment  of  climax,  and  at  last  sank 
exhausted  into  his  gorgeous  velvet  chair.  All 
pieces  of  Beethoven's  were  conducted  with  a 
jewelled  baton,  and  in  a pair  of  clean  kid  gloves, 
handed  him  at  the  moment  on  a silver  salver. 

Not  only  did  lie  obtain  the  l>est  players  for 
his  band,  but  his  solo  artists  were  all  of  the 
highest  class.  Ernst,  Sivori,  Bottesini,  Wie- 
niawski,  Sainton  ; Arabella  Goddard,  Marie 
Pleyel,  Charles  Halle,  Vivier ; Sims  Reeves, 
Pischck,  and  many  others,  all  played  or  sang. 


some  of  them  for  the  first  time  in  England, 
under  Jullien's  baton.  In  fact  he  acted  on  the 
belief  that  if  you  give  the  public  what  is  good, 
and  give  it  with  judgment,  the  public  w’ill  lie 
attracted  and  will  pay.  And  there  is  no  doubt 
that  for  many  years  his  iucome  from  his 
Promenade  Concerts  was  very  large.  His 
harvest  was  not  confined  to  London,  but  after 
his  month  at  Drury  Lane,  Covent  Garden,  or 
Her  Majesty’s,  he  carried  off  his  whole  company 
of  players  and  singers  through  the  provinces, 
including  Scotland  and  even  Ireland,  and 
moved  about  there  for  several  weeks—  a task  at 
that  time  beset  with  imjiediments  to  locomotion 
which  it  is  now  difficult  to  realise.  If  he  had 
but  confined  himself  to  the  one  enterprise,  and 
exercised  a proj»er  economy  and  control  over 
that ! But  this  was  impossible.  He  had  started 
a shop  soon  after  his  arrival,  first  in  Maddox 
Street  and  then  in  Regent  Street,  for  the  sale 
of  his  music.  In  1847  he  took  Drury  Lane 
theatre  on  lease,  with  the  view’  of  playing 
English  operas.  Mr.  Gye  was  engaged  as 
manager,  and  Berlioz  as  conductor,1  with  a 
host  of  other  officials,  including  Sir  Henry 
Bishop  os  4 inspector-superintendent  at  rehear- 
sals,’ and  a splendid  blind  and  chorus.  The 
house  opened  on  Dec.  6,  with  a version  of 
4 Lucia,’  in  which  Sims  Reeves  made  his  ojieratic 
debut,  and  which  was  followed  by  Bailie's 
‘Maid  of  Honour,’  ‘Linda,’  and  ‘Figaro.’ 
4 All  departments,'  says  a contemjiorary  article  2 
by  one  who  knew  him  well,  4 were  managed  on 
the  most  lavish  scale ; orchestra,  chorus, 
princijNil  singers,  officers  before  and  behind  the 
curtain,  vying  with  each  other  in  efficiency  and 
also  iu  expensiveness.  The  result  might  have 
been  anticipated.  The  ejaculation  was  a 
failure,  and  though  his  shop  was  sold  for  £8000 
to  meet  the  emergency,  M.  Jullien  was  bank- 
rupt ’ (Aj»ril  21,  1848).  He  left  the  court, 
however,  with  honour,  and,  nothing  daunted, 
soon  afterwards  essayed  another  and  still  more 
hazardous  enterprise.  In  May  1849  he 
announced  a 4 Concert  monstre  and  Congres 
musical,'  ‘six  grand  musical  fetes,’ with  4 400 
instrumentalists,  three  distinct  choruses,  and 
throe  distinct  military  bands.’  The  first  two 
took  jilace  at  Exeter  Hall  on  June  1 and  15, 
and  a third  at  the  Surrey  Zoological  Gardens  on 
July  20.  The  programme  of  the  first  deserves 
quotation.  It  was  in  three  parts  : — 1.  David’s 
ode-siufouie  4 Lc  Desert' — Sims  Reeves  solo 
tenor.  2.  Mendelssohn's  Scotch  Symphony. 
3.  A miscellaneous  concert,  with  Anna  Tliillou, 
Jetty  Treffz,  Miss  Dolby,  Braham,  Pischck, 
Dreysahook,  Molique,  etc.  etc.  This  project 
too,  if  we  may  judge  from  its  sudden  abandon- 
ment, ended  disastrously.  In  1852  he  wrote 
the  ojiera  of  4 Pietro  il  Grande,'  and  brought 

• An  amuaiivir  «>f  Bm-IIm'i  earljr  rnthuaUaui.  wxl  it* 

jrrvltwl  vt u|»ir»tlnn.  will  found  in  bla  Corretyontlonc*  i unit!* 
ilKWi.  letter*  xxxr.  to  lllr. 

* Mail  cal  RVrU,  March  94,  I860. 
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it  out  on  the  must  magnificent  scale  at 
the  Royal  Italian  Oi>era,  Coven t Harden,  on 
August  1 7,  at  hia  own  cost.  The  piece  was  an 
• entire  failure,  and  after  five  performances  was 
withdrawn,  leaving  Jullien  a loser  of  some 
thousands  of  jiounds.  Shortly  after  this  he 
visited  America  and  remained  there  till  June  28, 
1864.  On  his  return  he  resumed  the  regular 
routine  of  his  metrojiolitan  and  provincial  con- 
certs. But  misfortunes  pursued  him.  On  March 
6,  1856,  Covcnt  Garden  Theatre  was  burnt  to 
the  ground,  and  the  whole  of  his  music — in 
other  words,  his  entire  stock  in  trade — was 
destroyed ; an  irreparable  loss,  since  his 
quadrilles  and  other  original  pieces  were  in  MS. 
In  1857  he  liecame  involved  in  the  Royal 
Surrey  Gardens  Company,  and  lost  be  tween 
£5000  and  £6000.  This  enabled  him  to  add 
to  his  achievements  by  conducting  oratorios, 
but  the  loss,  the  protracted  worry  and  excite- 
ment attending  the  winding  up  of  the  Company, 
and  the  involved  state  of  his  own  airairs,  which 
had  been  notoriously  in  disorder  for  Home  years 
and  were  approaching  a crisis,  must  have  told 
severely  on  him.  The  next  season  was  his 
last  in  England.  He  gave  a series  of  Fare- 
well Concerts  at  the  usual  date — this  time  at 
the  Lyceum,  with  a band  reduced  to  sixty 
— made  a Farewell  provincial  tour,  and  then, 
probably  forced  thither  by  jiecuniary  reasons, 
went  to  Paris.  There  on  the  2nd  of  May  1859, 
he  was  arrested  for  debt  and  put  in  prison  at 
Clichy,  but  on  the  22nd  of  the  following  mouth 
was  brought  up  before  the  court,  heard,  and 
liberated  with  temjorary  protection.  Karlv 
in  March  following  an  advertisement  appeared 
in  the  jiajiens  headed  * Jullien  Fund,1  stating 
that  he  was  in  a lunatic  asylum  near  Paris,  and 
ap}iealiug  to  the  public  on  his  behalf.  Scarcely, 
however,  was  the  advertisement  in  type  when 
the  news  arrived  of  his  death  on  March  14, 
1860. 

No  one  at  all  in  the  same  category  with  1 
Jullien,  ut  least  in  modem  times,  1ms  occupied  I 
anything  like  the  same  high  jwisition  in  public 
favour,  ‘llis  name  was  a household  word  and  his 
face  and  figure  household  shapes,  during  a jieriod 
of  nearly  twenty  years.’  Whatever  the  changes 
in  his  fortune  his  popularity  never  waned  or 
varied.  Frequent  allusions  were  made  to  him 
in  the  periodicals.  And  why  so  ? Because, 
with  much  obvious  charlatanism,  what  Jullien 
aimed  at  was  good,  and  what  he  aimed  at  lie 
did  thoroughly  well.  He  was  a public  aniuscr, 
but  he  was  also  a public  reformer.  * By  liis 
frequent  jierformances  of  the  music  of  Mozart, 
Beethoven.  Mendelssohn,  am  I other  great 
masters,  and  by  the  constant  engagement  of 
the  most  eminent  i»erfomiers,  be  elicited  at  first 
the  uuconscious  attention,  and  then  the  en- 
thusiastic appreciation,  of  the  vast  multitudes 
that  besieged  his  concerts,  and  that  not  merely 
in  Ixmdon  but  all  over  the  provinces  of  Great 


Britain  aud  Ireland.  This  will  probably  tend 
to  preserve  his  memory  among  us  even  more 
than  his  unrivalled  energy  aud  talent,  or  his 
unprecedented  zeal  and  liberality  as  a public 
entertainer.  To  Jullien,  moreover,  is  attribut- 
able in  a large  measure  tho  immense  improve- 
ment which  our  orchestras  have  made  during 
the  last  fifty  years,  ho  having  been  the 
means  not  only  of  bringing  over  some  of  the 
greatest  foreign  instrumentalists,  but  of  dis- 
covering and  nurturing  the  promise  of  mauy 
English  performers,  who  through  the  publicity 
he  placed  at  their  dis]K>sal,  no  less  thau  through 
their  own  industry  and  ability,  have  since 
attained  acknowledged  eminence.’1  o. 

JUXCK,  Benedetto,  born  August  24,  1852, 
at  Turin,  his  mother  being  an  Italian,  and  his 
j father  a native  of  Alsace.  After  a mathematical 
training  at  Turin,  ho  was  sent  into  a commercial 
house  at  Paris.  He  would  from  the  first  have 
1 preferred  to  make  music  his  profession,  hut 
although  the  Juncks  were  a wealthy  family,  his 
father  objected  to  the  choice  of  so  precarious  a 
career.  His  natural  bias,  however,  proved  too 
strong  ; and  instead  of  applying  himself  closely 
to  business,  Benedetto  Junck  devoted  bis  time 
chiefly  to  music.  Such  musical  education  as  he 
brought  with  him  to  Paris  was  slight,  and  almost 
entirely  confined  to  the  pianoforte.  Hence  the 
orchestral  works  of  the  great  masters  which  he 
first  heard  in  Paris  keenly  stirred  liis  artistic 
temperament ; aud  his  ambition  to  dedicate  him- 
self to  music  liecame  deeply  rooted.  In  1870  he 
returned  to  Turin  as  required  by  law  to  jierfomi 
a year  of  military  sendee,  and  about  this  time 
his  father  died.  He  was  now  free  to  follow  his 
own  inclinations,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-two 
he  went  to  Milan,  and  put  himself  under  Alberto 
Mazzucato  (then  princijwil  of  the  Milan  Coti- 
servatorio)  for  a course  of  study  in  harmony  and 
counterpoint  He  also  worked  a short  time 
under  Buzzini.  He  died  in  1 905. 

The  list  of  his  published  works  is  as  follows  : — 

1.  ' la  Hliuoiift,'  ft  «e t of  twelve  auiiga  for  Sopmoo  Mid  Tenor  i wurdft 
bjr  F<»iit-»nai.  CCS. 

2.  Otto  Koiiutnxe  (won!*  I*f  Ilehie  a ltd  Fumacclil’.  1*kj. 

3.  Two  Hotur*  (varaa  bi  Hcfat),  M8S. 

4.  Hoiiftta  for  FK.  and  Violin  hi  (>.  iw*4. 

8.  Mamte  for  TV.  and  Violin  In  D.  lt«5. 

6.  String  (Juliet  In  E.  ISStt. 

Although  the  earliest  of  Junck  s works,  ‘ La 
Simona ' still  stands  pre-eminent  among  them 
for  originality  and  power  ; but  some  of  the  * Otto 
Romanze,’ — especially  Nos.  2 and  4,  entitled 
Dolce  sera  and  FUbil  tra versa  V anima  min , are 
also  compositions  of  a high  order.  The  melodies 
are  graceful  and  flowing,  and  the  accompani- 
ments art?  worked  out  with  care  and  taste. 

It  is,  however,  in  chamlier-inusic  that  Bene- 
detto Junck  may  he  said  to  have  rendered  the 
most  valuable  service,  because  this  kind  of 
music  has  liecn  neglected  in  Italy,  and  is  conse- 
quently a scarce  product  there.  a.  h.  W. 

JUON,  P.U'L,  was  horn  March  9,  1872,  at 

I 7 Mutual  WurM,  M*n'h  24.  UW0. 
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Moscow,  where  his  father  is  a prominent  official. 
In  1888  he  joined  the  Moscow  Conservatoire 
and  studied  the  violin  under  Hrimaly,  and 
c»ui|K>sition  under  Taneiev  and  Arensky.  He 
completed  his  studies  at  the  Hochschule  in 
Berlin,  under  the  direction  of  Woldeniar  Bargiel, 
and  was  awarded  the  Mendelssohn  scholarship. 
After  a short  stay  at  Baku,  where  he  obtained 
a teaching  post,  he  settled  down  in  Berlin,  ami 
had  the  good  fortune  to  attract  the  attention 
of  Herr  Lienau,  head  of  the  publishing  house 
of  Schlesinger,  which  has  brought  out  all  his 
compositions  to  date.  These  include  two 
symphonies,  of  which  the  second,  op.  23,  was 
produced  in  January  1908  at  Meiningeii,  where 
it  received  a Mattering  reception  from  that 
highly  critical  audience,  further  a sextet  for 
strings  and  piano,  two  string  quartets,  a piano 
trio,  violin  sonata,  viola  sonata,  and  some  pieces 
for  stringed  orchestra.  His  piano  compositions 
are  entirely  in  the  small  forms,  the  best  known 
being  the  concert  pieces,  op.  1*2;  ‘Satyrs  ami 
Nymphs, ’op.  18  ; and  preludes  and capriccios,  op. 
‘26.  His  style  is  an  interesting  blend  of  Russian 
and  German,  the  material  being  almost  invari- 
ably Slav  in  character,  whilst  the  treatment  is 
thoroughly  German,  leaning  now  towards  : 
Brahms,  now  towards  less  recent  German  writers  ' 
of  chamber  mimic.  His  powers  of  development  I 
are  strong,  and  characterised  by  solidity  of 
thought,  whilst  thedaugcr  of  heaviness  is  cleverly 
avoided  by  the  use  of  an  exceptional  rhythmical 
ingenuity,  probably  as  Slav  in  its  origin  as  the 
themes  he  uses.  He  relies  for  his  construction 
to  a large  extent  on  contrapuntal  device,  at 
which  he  is  an  adept,  but  lie  occasionally  allows 
himself  to  drift  into  sequential  passages  which 
arc  lacking  in  interest,  and  he  has  an  inordinate 
love  for  the  variation  form.  Nevertheless, 
works  like  the  second  symphony,  the  piano 
sextet  ami  trio,  the  viola  sonata,  and  the 
variations  in  the  violin  sonata  are  sufficient  to 
reveal  a strong  inventive  faculty,  whilst  the 
method  displayed  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  com- 
poser’s excellent  equipment.  The  symphony  in 
A was  played  iu  London  at  the  Promenade 
Concert  of  Sept.  6,  1904,  and  at  the  Philhar- 
monic Concert  of  June  8,  1905.  E.  E. 

JUPITER.  A sobriquet  bestowed — whether 
by  J.  B.  Cramer  or  not  is  uncertain — on  Mozart's 
49th  and  last  Symphony  in  C major  (Kuchel, 
551),  and  now  to  some  extent  classical,  since 
even  the  conservative  Mendelssohn  uses  it  in 
his  letter  of  March  7,  1845.  The  title  seems 
to  have  been  first  used  in  the  programme  of 
the  Philharmonic  Concert  of  March  26,  1821. 
The  symphony  is  quoted  in  Mozart's  autograph 
catalogue,  with  the  date  August  1 0,  1788.  The 
autograph  is  on  oblong  paper,  ninety -one  pages  of 
twelve  staves  each,  and  belongs  to  Julius  Andre, 
Frankfort.  Mendelssohn  was  the  first  to  notice 
the  fact  that  a favourite  passage  near  the  close 
of  the  Andante  was  an  afterthought.  (See 


the  letter  above  quoted.)  The  symphony  was 
published  as  a PF.  duct  by  Breitkopf  k Hurtel, 
with  the  Finale  of  the  Quintet  in  C (com- 
posed 1787)  substituted  for  its  own  last 
movement.  c. 

JUST  INTONATION  isatemiwhich  isaonie- 
times  used,  though  quite  incorrectly , as  a sy  nonv  m 
for  singing  or  playing  in  tune.  (See  Stainer 
and  Barrett’s  Dictionary  of  Musical  Terms,  etc. ) 
It  has  a special  meaning  and  use  among  musi- 
cians, although  it  is  of  the  rarest  occurrence  in 
practical  music.  Before  the  introduction  of 
equal  temperament,  the  process  by  which  all  the 
keys  became  equally  available  for  practical  use, 
the  scale  of  C major  was  usually  tuned,  on  key- 
board instruments,  in  what  is  called  Just  Intona- 
tion, that  is  to  say,  the  intervals  were  accurate 
in  so  far  as  they  affected  the  key  of  C, and  approxi- 
mately so  for  a very  few  other  keys  on  each  side 
of  it.  The  iuhereut  error  which  is  one  of  the 
paradoxes  of  music,  and  for  which  the  reader 
must  be  referred  to  the  articles  Comma,  Scale, 
and  Temperament,  was  accumulated,  as  it  were, 
in  the  intervals  that  were  most  rarely  used,  so 
that  the  key  of  C could  be  made  to  sound  quite 
pure,  and  those  of  F,  G,  and  some  others,  nearly 
so.  But  reference  to  the  article  Scale  will 
show  that  absolute  purity  was  unattainable  in 
any  two  scales  on  a keyboard  instrument,  unless 
the  number  of  keys  was  so  greatly  multiplied  as 
to  add  very  materially  to  its  player’s  difficulties. 
The  diagram  in  that  article  shows  the  relations 
existing,  in  Just  Intonation,  between  the  suc- 
cessive intervals,  and  it  is  seen  that  these  inter- 
vals, between  adjacent  notes  of  the  scale,  ate 
actually  of  four  kinds,  not  the  simple  whole  tone 
and  somitone  to  which  the  modern  system  of 
temperament  has  equalise!  them,  but  major  and 
minor  tones,  diatonic  and  chromatic  semitones. 
Since  the  last  interval  occurs  in  no  natural 
scale,  we  may  for  the  present  consider  only  the 
other  three,  and  see  iu  what  way  the  difference 
of  a major  and  minor  tone  affects  practical  music. 
If  the  scale  diagram  already  referred  to  be 
examined,  it  will  Ikj  found  that  the  accurate  in- 
terval between  the  first  and  second  notes  of  the 
major  scale  is  a major  tone,  that  between  the 
second  and  third  notes  a minor  tone.  The  scalo 
may  be  divided  into  two  tetrachords  of  appar- 
ently similar,  but  actually  different,  construc- 
tion ; for  in  the  last  four  notes  the  intervals  are 
successively  a minor  tone,  major  tone,  and  semi- 
tone. It  follows,  therefore,  that  if  the  simplest 
passage  lie  referred  first  to  one  key  and  then  to 
another,  in  the  course  of  modulation,  there  must 
in  Just  Intonation  be  an  appreciable  difference 
between  what  apjiears  to  te  the  same  interval. 
If  the  following  passage  lie  taken  as  in  the  key 
of  C,  rising  to  the  fourth  from  the  keynote,  the 
first  interval  will  lie  a major  tone,  and  the  second 
a minor  ; if  it  be  taken  as  in  the  key  of  F,  rising 
from  thn  dominant  to  the  tonic,  it  is  dear  that 
the  first  interval  must  lie  a minor  tone,  thesecond 
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a major.  Thus,  the  position  of  the  note  D must 

-g ^ 3 — 

1 s 

jh  |1 

0 ...0_ the  first  case  than  in  the 

second.  Such  a difference  as  this  is  only  just 
Appreciable  by  a trained  ear,  but  on  instruments 
cr  voices  that  are  capable  of  performing  in  Just 
Intonation  the  beauty  of  an  untempered  chord 
is  unmistakable.  The  instruments  of  the  violin 
family,  on  which  the  notes  are  not  fixed,  can  bo 
played  in  Just  Intonation,  and  choirs  that  are 
in  the  habit  of  practising  without  the  aid  of  key- 
board instruments  can  be  made  to  realise  the 
difference  and  to  make  the  intervals  really  accu- 
rate. Occasionally  solo  singers  are  to  be  found 


who  can  adapt  their  voices  to  givo  the  correct 
intervals,  but  as  a matter  of  course,  the  frequent 
modulations  in  modern  music,  causing  delicate 
adjustment  of  pitch  to  be  made  at  every  moment, 
make  it  more  aud  more  difficult  to  realise  Just 
Intouation  in  practice.  The  one  violin  player 
who  mast  constantly  observes  scientific  truth  in 
his  intervals  is  Joachim. 

Neither  the  keyboard  of  the  piano,  nor 
the  ordinary  notation,  has  any  means  of  making 
clear  such  differences  as  have  been  here  described ; 
but  the  1 modulator  ’ of  the  Tonic  Sol-Fa  system 
(see  Tonic  Soi.-fa)  in  its  larger  form,  shows 
very  clearly  the  difference  of  size  in  the  succes- 
sive intervals,  the  syllable  Ray  being  represented 
as  far  nearer  to  Me  than  to  Doh.  The  truths  of 
Just  Intonation  do  not  appear  to  be  emphasised 
as  they  might  be  by  Sol-Fa  teachers,  but  in  the 
training  of  the  ear  much  may  be  and  no  doubt 
is,  done  unconsciously.  M. 
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T7ADE,  Otto,  was  born  May  6,  1819,  at 
Dresden,  and  already  as  a pupil  at  the 
Kreuzschule,  showed  a decided  predilection  for 
music.  He  received  lessons  in  harmony  and 
counterpoint  from  JuliusOttoand  Moritz  Haupt- 
mann, and  in  pianoforte  and  organ-playing  from 
J.  G.  Schneider.  On  the  completion  of  his  studies 
in  1846,  the  generosity  of  an  uncle  enabled  hint 
to  make  a prolonged  stay  in  Italy  for  the  purpoae 
of  musical  study,  eajiecially  of  the  older  vocal 
music.  On  his  return  he  founded,  and  for 
several  yearn  conducted,  a Caecilien-Verein  or 
mixed  choir  for  the  performance  of  older  vocal 
works.  In  1860  he  received  the  first  prize  from 
the  Moatschappij  tot  be  vordering  der  Toon  kuna  t 
in  Amsterdam  (Society  for  the  Furtherance  of 
Music)  for  his  valuable  monograph  oil  1 Mat  t liens 
le  Maiatre,'  a former  capellrneister  to  the  Court 
of  Saxony.  In  the  same  year  ho  accepted  the 
invitation  from  the  Grand  Duke  of  Mecklenburg* 
Schwerin,  Friedrich  Franz  II.,  to  he  musical 
director  of  the  Scliloss-ka]»elle  at  Schwerin. 
The  Schloss-clior,  which  was  organised  on  similar 
principles  to  the  Berlin  Dom-chor,  was  brought 
by  Kade  to  a high  pitch  of  artistic  refinement, 
which  placed  it  among  the  leading  institutions 
of  the  kind  in  Germany.  During  the  same  time 
he  was  entrusted  with  the  musical  editorship 
of  the  Caniionale  fiir  die  evangeliseh -tntheri- 
schen  Kirchen  im  Orossherzogt u m Afrekknhurg- 
Schicerin,  which  appeared  in  |uirta  from  1868  to 
1887.  Along  with  this  Cantionnl  he  also  pub- 
lished a * Choralbuch  ’ for  four  voices,  harmonised 
on  the  strict  diatonic  system  of  the  1 6th  century. 
The  first  edition  of  this  4 Choralbuch  * appeared 
in  1869,  a second  in  1886.  It  apjiears  to  have 
been  Kade  who  gave  the  first  impulse  to  the 
foundation  by  Kitner  of  the  Gesellscliaft  fiir 
Musikforschnng,  which  led  to  the  publication 
of  the  Motuitsh'fUfur  Alusikgeachichte  from  1869 
up  to  the  present.  Kade  edited  for  the  Oesell- 
Bchaft  Johann  Walther’s  W itlenbcrgisch  geistlirh 
Ceaungbuch  of  1524,  and  was  joint-editor  with 
Kitner  and  Erk  of  Ott’s  Liederbuch  of  1544. 
In  1862  Kade  had  been  commissioned  by  the 
firm  of  Leuckart,  the  publishers  of  Ambros  s 
< leach ichte  der  Alusik,  to  edit  a supplementary 
volume,  containing  specimens  of  the  most  cele- 
brated masters  of  tho  15th  and  16th  centuries. 
This  volume  only  appeared  in  1882,  hut  repre- 
sents the  fruits  of  many  years*  research  in  the 
various  libraries  of  Italy  and  Germany.  Thirty- 
live  comjiosers  are  represented,  many  of  them 
previously  unknown.  In  1892  he  published  a 
volume  entitled  Die  iUterrn  PussiOHsko n i j/osif  ionr n 
bis  zum  Jahre  1631  (t  • utendoh,  1892),  which 
gives  an  account  of  the  various  coni|iositious  of 
the  Passion  in  the  16th  century,  and  gives  the 
actual  notes  of  the  Obrecht,  Walther,  ami 
Scandclli  Passions.  As  jwirt  of  his  official  work 
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at  Schwerin  he  published,  in  1896,  a Catalogue 
of  the  Grand-Ducal  Musical  Collection.  Other 
works  of  Kade  are  Der  Ncu-aufgef unde  Luther  - 
Codex  (with  facsimiles),  1871,  and  Die 
drulschc  iceltfiehe  Licdweiee , 1872.  He  retired 
from  active  service  in  1893,  and  died  at  Doberau 
near  Rostock,  July  19,  1900. 

List  of  the  pieces  contained  in  Kade’s  supple- 
mentary volume  to  Ambrose  Gesehicbie  der 
Afttsik : — 

1 Okaghcui.  Sanctun  »«>■!  to.  fr«*m  ki>u - L'ujusi  is  ton!  * 

l lumairii.  ' Jo  ii  ay  dcul.  n 4. 

3.  „ * tauter  lUutAiit.’  e X 

4.  „ ‘Beiiopasjaulx.'aX 

6.  ..  ,,  ' He  vi*li*  orrur.'  a X 

fi.  Fuga  3 vorutn  in  Kpfdt»t«*ii»mu. 

7.  Obrecht.  Ave  Refill*.  it  4. 

H.  Chanson.  ' Furwuleuirnt,’  #»  4. 

H.  M ..  4 without  title',  a 4. 

10.  ..  * ta  Turterrili,'  « A 

11.  ..  ..  • Se  Men  f*n.  r« 4. 

IV-  hive  Ragin*.  a :t 

13.  To* Jilin  dr*  Prr«.  HUiwt  Meter,  a 3. 

14.  „ MIm>.  ' CaKici  l.iii(u»,'  n 4. 

1ft.  ..  ChonsuM.  ' J'ui  him  raus*  -i  ft. 

I A.  ..  ’it  nay  bleu  dire.'  a 4. 

17  ..  „ ' Adieu,  him  nii-un,  it  4. 

IS  ..  ■ KcammrIU.'  <■  4. 

15.  Pierre  4c  U Rue  from  Mi>«  * Ton*  1,-*  irgtets.'  a 4. 

„ 1 O MluUrl*  bi»ll».' « 4. 

‘JI  A.  Brumal.  Ml»»*  Kratirsl*.  frviu  Crui  iftnu*  to  eu«l.  a i.  3.  4. 
‘ii.  Rl'glu*  CWH,  n A 

A.  Agrlo-l*.  (bauson.  * Coin  me  Femme.’  n 3. 

Si.  l>w)nr  Werbeke.  Motet,  * Vlrjto  Mail*,'  «i  A 
Sk  U’fwl  Compile.  Chanson.  ' Nous  •otnmrs  lie  i unite  de  Ht. 
bahouin,'  <i  A 

2*i.  Ohieeliu.  Chanson,  ' ta  Alfnlksiu*,' a 3. 

37.  l»e  Ort4j.  Are  Marla.  a A 

’>  Agnus  train  MImi  • Ml-iui.'  a A 

iEi.  tayutle.  - Haiti*  Virgo  sihgiilsi  i»,'  •»  A 

3U.  ..  * Media  vita  in  uiort*  lunio*.  <t  A 

31.  A IrVrln.  Motet,  * Itosrrndi  in  hortnm  mrtiin.’  ••  4 

.'tJ  El«»r  Ornet.  UmrnUtluiia,  <i  3 and  A 

33  \ hallos  (hunbrrt..  Avn  Bogina,  a A 

R,  liar  la.  fi  gristllrh*  drutsch*-  i.it-lrr.  n 4. 

4»1.  Heinrich  Kitwk.  Mi*st.  'lie  IW-ats  Virgin*-,  X 
41.  Thomas  Htolt*«-r,  I’aaJm  IX  • Mill,  Herr,  n fi. 

4*.' -44.  hnl  HoiTheytner.  3 deutache  nillkiw  Llcdrr.  it  A 
4ft.  Heinrich  Isaac.  Motet.  ' liluiuina  «r-uIihi  mr«.  n 3. 

4fi.  ,.  ' Vlryn  rnulsuUuliiu.'  a 4. 

47.  ..  ..  ..  *• A 

4*4-411.  ..  I II trolls  amt  Alleluias.  *I>e  NstlvriUtr,'  r«  A 

30-43.  ,.  < hsiixiiis  a 4 *mt  ft  iwllb»ut  tut1. 

34.  M.  Orel  ter.  Ll*d,  * Irh  *tund  an  eliieui  M»ncen.~  « 4 

33.  lurid  Krtler.  Oelstlirhea  Uwl.  * Odu  irller  bum  »ler  fr«nde*.<.  /.  A 

Sfi.  Arnold  de  Hruck.  *0  du  Umar  Judas,'  a A 

87-  * O aJImkchthrcr  (Jolt,1 « ft. 

fifi.  ..  ' Ks  geht  sen  dleaen  Humer.'  n A 

M.  Hnii  Motet.  * Are  mm  sine  apiui*.  n X 

00.  Lied,  ' Wat  kuiut  der  Mai,' »«  A 

01.  „ *lin  Malen.  Im  Maien,'  a A 

A L Johann  Walther.  (icistll.  lies  Lit-1,  ' HoMsi-lljer  ineilu  lleireisa 
Trust,"  a A 

At.  Johann  Walther.  (ielsUiches  UtJ,  * Wn.h  anf  dn  dcutschvs 
Unii;  t 4. 

04-  M.  ta  MaUtrc.  (Mstllchi*  Ued.  ' Hftr.  Menw-henkiiul.'  -»  A 
OV  WaMIMhh  LW,  • Srhern  d!<  h In  tm .|rf  N 4 

fifi.  Ki-andrlli.  Rmctus.  Benedict  us.  Airuu*  fmrn  Mi*sa,  a 3-A 
07.  'Nun  kummder  Heideii  HelUnd.’u  S. 

OH,  ,,  Trlnkliml.  ' l»er  Wein.  der  arhnierkt.  * *«  A 

OH  „ taiuoni-tta,  ' Rntimnio  Maduims,  n 4 

7U.  Rufin  Michael  Kin  fe«tc  Hurir,*  i»  A 

71.  tauitard  HchrMrr.  T>*  ivuui  diermait  text . u fi. 

72.  Thomas  Walliaer.  * Kiu  M*  burg.'  a X 
73-7W.  7 Italian  frottulr. 

HO.  A.  Wlllaert  Pater  Nmtrr  and  Ave  Maria,  a A 
fit.  Ilsns  ta-  lfsa.b  r.  ' llenllrh  lleli  hah'  Ich  dfch.*  « S. 

Mi.  Jacobus  Oallus  i Kamil  1.  -Jerusalem  taetai-,  o A 
fici  Esailailu.  Motet,  ' F.xurgr  ijunn-  oliduriuis,'  u 4 
fit  Mandat.  M»tet.  • SaiK-t*  AnUml.'  a A 

KAHX,  Robert,  ls»ni  at  Mannheim,  July 
21,  1865  ; atudiisl  with  Lachner  in  his  native 
town,  with  Kiel  in  Berlin,  and  Rheinberger  in 
Munich,  and  afterwards  profited  by  the  society 
of  Brahms  in  Vienna  and  of  Joachim  in  Berlin, 
so  that  lie  has  had  exceptional  opj»ortmiitios 
for  becoming  acquainted  with  all  the  best 
influences  in  German  Music.  In  1890  he 
undertook  the  direction  of  a choir  of  ladies’ 
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voices  in  Leipzig,  a post  which  he  held  for 
three  years,  writing  many  compositions  for 
female  voices  with  and  without  orchestra.  At 
the  present  time  lie  is  teacher  of  composition 
in  the  Hochschulo  of  Berlin,  and  his  chamber 
compositions  are  highly  esteemed  throughout 
Germany.  They  include  a string  quartet  in  A, 
two  quartets  for  piano  and  strings  (opp.  14 
and  30),  a trio  in  E major,  two  sonatas  for 
piano  and  violin  (one  in  G minor,  op.  5,  was 
played  in  March  1890  by  Joachim  at  a Monday 
Popular  Concert),  many  songs,  duets,  and 
pianoforte  solos.  ‘ Mahomet*  Gesang,*  for  choir 
and  orchestra,  is  Kahn's  most  important  work 
in  the  larger  forms.  M. 

KAHRER-RAPPOLDI, Mmk.  SeeRappoLDi. 

KALINNIKOV,  Basil  Skrukivich,  com- 
poser, bom  Jan.  13,  1886,  in  the  Government 
of  Orlov;  died  at  Yalta,  Jan.  11,  1901  (Dec. 
29,  1900  O.S.).  Ho  was  the  son  of  a police 
ollicial,  and  was  educated  in  the  Orlovsky 
Seminary,  whore  for  a time  he  directed  the 
choir.  In  1884  he  came  to  Moscow  in  great 
poverty,  but  succeeded  in  entering  the  Music 
School  of  the  Philharmonic  Society.  He  studied 
the  bassoon,  and  also  composition,  under  Ilyin- 
sky and  Blaramberg.  Having  completed  a 
brilliant  course  at  this  school,  Kalinnikov  was 
appointed  assistant  conductor  to  the  Italian 
Ojiera,  Moscow,  for  the  season  1893-94.  Un- 
happily the  privations  he  hod  undergone  had 
told  upon  his  health.  Symptoms  of  consump- 
tion now  began  to  show  themselves,  and  he  was 
ordered  to  relinquish  his  work  and  winter  in 
the  Crimea.  The  remaining  years  of  his  life 
were  devoted  entirely  to  coni jKwit ion.  There 
seems  no  doubt  that,  but  for  his  premature 
death,  Kalinnikov  would  have  won  a high  place 
among  Russian  musicians.  His  First  Symphony 
is  a spirited  work,  full  of  fresh  and  healthy  in- 
spiration, and  very  national  in  style.  It  has 
met  with  great  success  in  Russia,  and  has^pdso 
been  heard  in  Vienna  (1898),  Berlin  (1899), 
and  Paris  (1900).  His  principal  works,  pub- 
lished mostly  by  Jiirgouson,  include : cantata, 

* St.  John  Chrysostom  * ; two  symphonies  (G 
minor  and  A major);  two  orchestral  intermezzi ; 
orchestral  suite  ; two  symphonic  sketches  ; in- 
cidental music  to  A.  Tolstoi’s  play,  ' Tsar  Boris  ’ 
(1899);  string  quartet;  ‘The  Roussalka, ’ 
ballad  for  solo,  chorus,  and  orchestra  ; songs 
and  pianoforte  pieces.  u.  x. 

KALKBRENNER,  Friedrich  Wilhelm 
Michael,  pianist,  and  prolific  composer  for  his 
instrument,  was  born  about  1784  on  a journey 
between Cassel  and  Berlin.  His  father,  Christian 
Kalkbrenner  (1755-1806),  of  Hebrew  extraction 
and  a musician  of  considerable  ability,  began 
his  training  early.1  In  1798  he  entered  the 

1 IVetbovrn  In.-ltwW  * Kalkbnrnncr  (V«tar)'  with  Htcrkrl  and 
other*  the  'old  itwl  oompuMra  of  the  Km  litre  ’ in  hl»  lUnunnia- 
tiira  of  Uottlrtal  Weber  n mleLakea  In  rripfl  to  Muxart  R Rn)<il'ia. 

' K«|uie*  at  in  pat*'.1  aajr*  hr  (Letter,  F*h.  S,  183ft).  11*  would 
(unity  have  hwn  content  with  *>  mild  a an  ref  If  hr  had  known 
that  Kitlkbmuier  had  • amuictO ' ' l*m  Otovanni'  (that  l«.  had 


Conservatoire  at  Paris,  and  left  it,  after  four 
years  of  assiduous  study,  with  a prize  for 
pianoforte  playing  and  composition.  In  1813 
he  played  in  public  at  Berlin  and  Vienna, 
heard  Clementi,  made  Hummers  acquaintance, 
and  was  introduced  by  Haydn  to  Albrechts- 
berger,  from  whom  he  had  lessons  in  counter- 
point.  From  1814  to  1823  ho  resided  in 
Loudon,  much  sought  after  as  a player  and 
foshionablo  teacher.  [Ho  was  a champion  of 
the  system  of  Logicr  and  the  Chiroplast.]  In 
1824  lie  settled  in  Paris  as  a member  of  the 
pianoforte- making  firm  of  Pleyel  4c  Co.  In 
Paris,  too,  his  success  as  a performer  and  teacher 
was  very  great ; ho  was  a shrewd  man  of 
business  and  managed  to  amass  quite  a fortune. 
Madame  Camille  Pleyel  was  his  best  pupil. 
When  Chopin  come  to  Paris  in  1831,  Kalk- 
’ brenner’s  reputation  was  at  its  height:  his 
compositions,  mostly  written  for  the  market 
and  now  forgotten,  were  upon  the  desks  of  all 
dilettanti,  and  his  playing  was  upheld  as  a 
model.  Chopin,  who  was  then  only  twenty- 
two  years  of  age,  but  had  already  written  his 
two  Concertos,  the  Etudes,  op.  10,  the  first 
Scherzo  and  Ballade,  etc.,  called  on  him  and 
played  his  Concerto  in  E minor,  whereupon 
Kalkbrenner  came  forward  with  the  astounding 
projiosul  that  Chopin  should  hind  himself  to  bo 
his  pupil  for  three  years  and  thus  under  his 
guidance  become  a good  artist ! Chopin  took 
no  lessons,  but  attended  certain  class-meetings, 
and  soothed  Kalkbrenner  by  dedicating  the 
Concerto  to  him.  In  a letter  dated  Dec.  16, 

! 1831,  Chopin  speaks  in  high  terms  of  Kalk- 
j brenner’s  technique,  praises  his  charming, 

| equable  touch  aud  quiet  sclfqtosseasion,  and 
says  that  Here  was  a zero  conqured  with 
him.  Still  Chopin  seems  from  the  first  to 
have  been  of  Mendelssohn’s  opinion,  who  said 
to  him  soon  after,  1 You  had  nothing  to  learn 
from  Kalkbrenner ; you  play  better  than  ho 
doe*.  ’ 

Kalkbrenner  was  a man  of  great  vanity, 
and  far  from  scrupulous  as  to  the  means  by 
I which  ho  strovo  to  enhance  his  reputation. 

! Professor  Marx  used  to  tell  a story  how  Kalk- 
I brenner  called  on  him  in  1834  at  Berlin, 
anxious  to  make  a good  impression,  as  the 
Professor  was  then  editor  of  the  new  Berliner 
MusikzeUung , and  an  influential  personage. 
The  visitor  in  moving  terms  deplores  the  decay 
! of  the  good  old  art  of  improvisation,  saying 
j that  since  Hummel  had  retired  lie  was  the  only 
| one  who  still  cultivated  it  in  the  true  classical 
! spirit.  He  o|iens  the  piano  and  improvises  for 
! a quarter  of  an  hour  with  fluent  fancy  ami 
| great  neatness,  interweaving  all  manner  of 
themes,  even  a littlo  fugue,  much  to  the  Pro- 
fessor’s edification.  Next  day  a parcel  of  music 
just  printed  at  Paris  arrives  for  review.  The 

*]t4*n<d  the  D)n«lc  *n«l  Int^rpulatnl  frr»h  ple*r*i  f.»r  I la  appramni-w 
the  PatU  t.  8-*pt.  17.  1*05  i«w  LuJatIc.  MW.  mwa.  d*ro>4 i u. 

11.  (!’.  (Sew  Laras  mi.) 
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Professor,  greatly  interested,  opens  the  topmost 
piece  — * Efiusio  Musica,  par  Fred.  Kalkbren- 
ner  * : when  lo  and  behold  ! he  has  yesterday's 
improvisation  before  him,  fugue  and  all,  note 
for  note  ! 

An  instruction-book  with  etudes  belonging 
to  it  is  the  best  thing  Kalkbrenner  left.  His 
attainments  as  a musician  are  shown  in  four 
pianoforte  concertos,  one  for  two  pianos,  a 
septet,  sextet,  and  quintet,  and  various  sonatas ; 
all  correctly  and  well  written  for  the  instrument, 
but  dull  and  trite,  spite  of  the  glitter  of  what 
was  called  a ‘ brilliant  ’ style.  [See  Mendels- 
sohn’s Letters^  and  the  Lift  of  Moscheles,  passim  ; 
Lift  and  Letters  of  Sir  Charles  llalle \ p.  212  ; 
and  Niecks’s  Chojrin,  i.  232-240.] 

Kalkbrenner  died  of  cholera  at  Enghieu,  near 
Paris,  on  dune  10,  1849.  K.  i>. 

KALLIWODA,  Johann  Wenzkslaus,  a 
violin  player  and  popular  composer,  was  born 
at  Prague,  March  21,  1800.  From  1811  to 
1817  ho  was  a pupil  of  the  Conserva tori um, 
under  Dionys  Weber  and  Pixis,  and  from  1817 
to  1823  a member  of  the  orchestra  of  that 
town.  During  a visit  to  Munich  he  was  intro- 
duced to  Prince  Fiirstenberg,  who  took  a lively 
interest  in  his  talent,  and  apjpointed  him  con- 
ductor of  his  private  band  at  Donau  each  ingen, 
which  {post  Kalliwoda  retained,  in  spite  of 
various  offers  from  more  important  places,  for 
the  rest  of  his  professional  life,  till  he  retired 
on  a ]>ension  in  1853.  He  died  at  Carlsruhe, 
Dec.  3,  I860. 

Kalliwoda,  as  a violinist,  is  regarded  as  one 
of  the  best  representatives  of  the  Prague  school 
under  F.  W.  Pixis.  Without  possessing  very 
startling  qualities  of  execution  or  style,  his  per- 
formances showed  a well-finished  technique,  a 
sympathetic  but  not  large  tone,  and  were  alto- 
gether more  remarkable  for  elegance  and  a certain 
pleasantness  than  for  vigour  or  depth  of  feeling. 

As  he  travelled  but  little,  his  reputation 
mainly  rests  on  his  comjPOsitiouH.  They  consist 
of  seven  Symphonies — F minor  (1826);  Ej»  ; 
D minor;  0;  B minor  (op.  100);  G minor; 
and  F — Overtures,  Concertinos,  ami  other  Solo- 
pieces  for  the  violin  and  other  orchestral  instru- 
ments, esjpeciAlly  the  clarinet,  Quartets  for 
stringed  instruments,  Violin-Duets,  Pianoforte- 
pieces,  and  a number  of  songs.  Many  of  his 
works  enjoyed  for  some  time,  and  chiefly  in 
amateur  circles,  a considerable  {popularity  ; and 
the  index  of  the  Leipzig  Allj.  Mas.  Zeitnng 
shows  a long  list  of  {performances.  The  works 
are  certainly  not  of  much  importance  in  an 
artistic  sense,  and  show’  little  originality  ; but 
on  the  other  hand,  they  are  free  from  lal poured 
efforts  and  ambitious  striving  after  startling 
effects,  are  written  in  a thoroughly  musicianly, 
unpretentious,  and  unaffected  style,  easy  to 
understand,  pleasing  and  effective.  Their  day 
is  now  over,  but  Schumann  (in  his  Gesamm. 
Schriftcn,  iii.  278)  8[>cakH  of  Kalliwoda’s  fifth 


I Symphony  with  enthusiasm,  and  mentions  the 
interesting  fact  that  only  a few  years  {previously 
Kalliwoda  had  put  himself  under  Tomaschek  of 
Prague  for  improvement  in  some  branches  of 
counterpoint  in  which  he  felt  himself  weak. 
Schumann  further  testified  his  esteem  by 
dedicating  his  Intermezzi  (op.  4)  ‘al  Sign. 
Kalliwoda.’  In  the  history  of  the  music  of  the 
last  century  Kalliwoda  occupies  as  an  orchestral 
[ com{>o8cr  a position  somewhat  analogous  to 
Onslow’s  as  a comjposer  of  chamber-music. 

His  son  Wilhelm,  liom  at  Donaueschingen, 
July  19,  1827,  was  thoroughly  well  brought  up 
J by  his  father,  and  was  for  a short  time  a pupil 
of  Meudclssohn‘s  at  Leipzig  in  1847,  and  of 
, Hauptmann’s  in  1848.  He  held  various  {posts 
at  Carlsruhe  with  credit  to  himself,  and  suc- 
ceeded his  father  os  conductor  at  Carlsruhe,  but 
was  compelled  by  ill-health  to  forsake  work,  in 
1875,  and  died  at  Carlsruhe,  Sept.  8, 1893.  r.  D. 

K AM  MERTON.  See  Pitch. 

j KANDLER,  Franz  Sales,  a musical  histo- 
rian, to  whom  we  owe  an  admirable  condensa- 
tion of  Haini’s  Palestrina ; born  August  23, 
1792,  at  Kloster-Keuburg  in  Lower  Austria. 
He  belonged  to  the  War  Office,  and  went  as 
interpreter  with  the  army  to  Venice  and  Naples 
in  1817  and  1821.  He  died  of  cholera  at  Baden 
near  Vienna,  Sept.  26,  1831.  His  two  works 
arc  Cenni  storico-critiei  alia  vita  ed  opt  re  dtl . . . 
G.  Ad.  Hasse  (Venice,  1820  ; 2nd  ed.,  Naples, 

! 1820),  and  that  above  mentioned,  Uebcr  das 
Lcben  and  die.  W erkc  des  . . . Palestrina , etc. 
This  was  {published  after  Kaudlcr’s  death  by 
K iese wetter  (Lei jpzig,  B.  k H.  1834).  Another 
| posthumous  {publication,  collected  from  K&ndicr's 
i contributions  to  musical  {periodicals,  was  Cenni 
i storico-critiei  suite  r iccnde  e lo  statu  a ttu  ale  della 
musica  in  Italia  (1836). 

KAPELLE,orCAPELLE,  a musical  establish- 
ment, originally  denoting  a choir,  as  the  ‘ Cap* 
{>ell§  Sistina,’  etc.,  but  now  usually  applied  to 
an  orchestra.  The  won!  was  formerly  used  of 
the  {private  band  of  a prince  or  other  magnifico, 
but  is  now  used  to  denote  any  band.  Thus 
| at  Berlin,  the  Kaiscrliche  konigliche  Kajndle 
(ninety-seven  musicians,  called  Kammei  musiker) 
forms  the  regular  orchestra  of  the  Grand  Opera, 

I with  two  Ka{>ellmci.Htcr8  (Conductors),  a Con- 
certmeister  (Leader  or  first  Violin),  and  a 
Balletdirigent  (Balletmaster). 

KAPSBERGER,  Johann  Hikhontmim,  a 
{prolific  composer  and  skilled  musician,  flourished 
at  Venice  about  1 604,  and  elsewherein  Italy.  He 
, attained  great  skill  on  instruments  of  the  lute 
! family,  and  among  his  publications  were  three 
j books  of  ‘In  talpolaturadiChitaiTonc‘(l  604,161 6, 

| 1 626) ; fourof  ‘ Villanclle  ’ for  voices,  with  chitar- 
{ rone  accompaniment  (1610,  1619.  1619,  1623); 

Ipesides  motets,  arias,  a wedding  chorus  (1627), 

' and  an  Apotheosis  of  Ignatius Loyola(  1 622).  He 
1 is  mentioned  with  great  euloginm  by  Kirclier 
(Musuryia).  He  seems  to  have  died  about  1 633, 
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as  no  work  of  his  of  later  date  is  known.  For 
list  see  the  QuelUn- Le-xikon,  [See  Anibros, 
Oesch,  d.  Mas.  vol.  iv.  p.  126.] 

KARAJAN,  Theodor  Geoko,  Ritter  von, 
Dr.  juris.,  philologist,  and  historian,  born  at 
Vienna,  Jan.  22,  1810  ; clerk  (1841)  and  custos 
(1854)  in  the  court  library,  appointed  vice-pre- 
sident (1851),  and  president  (1859)  of  the  Aka- 
dcinie  der  Wissenscliafteu  ; received  the  order  of 
Leopold  in  1870,  and  died  April  28,  1873.  His 
philological  works  are  numerous  and  iinjKirtaut ; 
but  his  title  to  admission  here  is  his  pamphlet, 
J.  Haydn  in  London , 1791  und  1798  (Vienna, 
Garold,  1861).  In  addition  to  matter  from  the 
well-known  pamphlets  of  Dies  and  Griesinger, 
it  contains  n number  of  Haydn’s  letters,  chiefly 
from  London  and  Estoras,  to  his  friend  Maria 
Anna  von  Genzinger,  the  wife  of  Leojwld  Peter, 
Edler  von  Genzinger,  an  esteemed  physician, 
with  four  from  the  lady  herself.  She  played 
the  piano  well,  and  even  composed.  Haydn 
wrote  several  sonatas  for  her,  and  whenever  he 
was  in  Vienna  s[»ent  much  of  his  time  at  her 
house,  where  a pleasant  musical  society  was 
generally  to  be  found.  Karajan  also  furnished 
his  friend  Otto  J&hn  with  valuable  material  for 
his  book  on  Mozart.  c.  F.  P. 

KASHKIN,  Nicholas  Dmitrievich,  born 
at  Voronezh,  Dec.  9,  1839.  He  received  his 
first  instruction  in  music  from  his  father,  a 
bookseller,  who  was  self-taught  in  the  art.  As 
early  as  thirteen,  Kashkin  found  himself  obliged 
to  give  music  lessons  on  his  own  account.  In 
1860  he  went  to  Moscow,  where  he  studied  the 
piano  under  Dubuque.  N.  Rubinstein  oltserved 
his  talents,  and  offered  him  a post  as  teacher 
of  pianoforte  and  theory  at  the  classes  of  the 
Musical  Society,  which  in  1866  developed  into 
the  Conservatoire.  He  retained  this  position 
until  1896,  and  was  one  of  the  most  fiopular 
teachers  in  Moscow.  Kashkin,  an  able  writer, 
was  musical  critic  of  the  Russky  Vicdomosti 
from  1877  to  1878,  and  again  from  1886  to 
1897.  He  was  also  on  the  stair  of  the  Moscow 
Vicdomosti.  He  is  the  author  of  several  books 
and  i>amphlets,  but  is  best  known  abroad 
by  his  Reminiscences  of  Tchaikovsky  (1896), 
with  whom  he  was  long  associated  in  intimate 
friendship.  R.  N. 

KASHPEROV,  Vladimir  Nikitich,  com- 
]M)ser  and  teacher  of  singing,  born  at  Simbirsk, 
1827  ; died  July  8,  1894.  He  first  studied  with 
Fotta  and  Hensclt  in  St.  Petersburg,  and  in 
1850  composed  an  ojwra,  ‘The  Gipsies’  (‘Tsi- 
ganer'),  some  scenes  from  which  were  performed, 
lu  1856  he  visited  Berlin,  where  he  worked 
under  the  celebrated  theorist  Dehn.  From 
Germany  Kashperov  went  to  Italy.  Here  he 
marie  a special  study  of  vocal  art.  His  ojK*ra, 

' Marie  Tudor’  (1859),  was  produced  at  Milan 
with  Boine  success.  Other  ojteras  follower! : 
' Rienzi  ’ (Florence,  1863),  4 Consuelo  * (Venice). 
‘The  Storm'  (St.  Petersburg,  1867),  libretto 


by  Ostrovsky,  was  an  attempt  at  national  opera, 
as  was  also  4 Taras  Boulba  ’ (Moscow,  1893). 
From  1866  to  1872  Kash|>erov  was  professor  of 
singing  at  the  Moscow*  Conservatoire.  He  did 
great  service  to  the  musical  life  of  the  town  by 
organising  gratuitous  choral  classes,  which  were 
very  much  appreciated.  R.  n. 

KASTNER,  Johann  Georg,  bom  at  Strns- 
burg,  March  9,  1810.  He  w as  destined  to  theo- 
logy ; but  music  conquered,  and  the  successful 
lM?rformance  of  his  ojtera,  4 Die  Kbnigin  der 
Sarmaten,’  induced  the  town  council  of  Stras- 
burg  to  graut  him  the  means  of  going  to  Paris 
in  1835,  where  he  finished  his  studies  under 
Beiiton  and  Rkicha,  and  resided  till  his  death 
there,  Dec.  19,  1867.  In  1837  he  published  his 
Treatise  on  Instrumentation,  the  first  work  of 
the  kind  in  France,  and  the  beginning  of  a long 
series  of  elementary  treatises.  He  w as  not  less 
fruitful  as  a eomj>oscr  of  operas : — ‘Beatrice’ 
(German),  1839  ; 4 La  Maschera,’  at  the  Ojiera 
Comique,  1841  ; * Le  deruier  Roi  de  Juda,’  his 
K'st  work,  given  at  the  Conservatoire,  1844  ; 
4 Lcs  Nonnes  do  Robert-le-l)iablo,’  1845,  and  a 
number  of  vocal  and  instrumental  coil  ijkosit  ions 
large  and  small,  including  his  L i vres-Ra  rt  it  ions, 
half  music,  half  treatises.  Besides  the  numerous 
works  enumerated  below*,  Kastuer  was  a volu- 
minous contributor  to  the  fJazctte  Musical r,  the 
Mtneslrel,  and  the  Revue  drungerc,  as  well  as  to 
the  German  periodicals,  Iris,  Ally,  musikalischc. 
Zcituny,  Keue  Zeitschriftt  Cecilia , and  many 
others.  Every  spare  moment  was  directed  to 
the  prejia ration  of  a vast  Encyclopaedia  of  Music, 
which  remained  unfinished  at  his  death.  Such 
learned  industry  obtained  its  deserved  reward, 
Kastner  was  made  on  Associate  of  the  French 
Academy,  and  was  also  decorated  by  a very 
large  number  of  institutions  outside  of  France. 

For  the  details  of  his  honourable  and  useful 
life  we  must  refer  to  the  exhaustive  biography 
by  Hermann  Ludw*ig  ( Breitkopf  k H artel,  three 
void.  1886),  with  complete  Lists,  Indexes,  etc., 
a monument  raised  to  Kastuer’s  memory  by  the 
devotion  of  his  widow.  His  library  has  been 
acquired  by  his  native  city. 

List  of  Kastner  s l Corks 

Brfcaaat no.  IfW-lKtV  Five  Opera*;  three  Symphonic*;  five 
Overture*;  PF.  Concerto:  Marche* ; Choruao . Walter* ; leu 

Hrrvnadea  fcf  Wind  lu*tnun«nU. 

Pari*.  Opera* • — ' Beatrice ' ‘Ia  MMbm’  INII;  ’ Le 

dernier  Rol  dr  Juda ' |ISM‘ ; ' Lea  Nnim  dr  Kobnt-l*-DUKl« ' ilMtf 
Hymn*.  Cantata* * la  Rcaurm-tinn  ' 18311*:  • S*ni*n*i»«lr ' llfl&t': 
Cantate  Alaai'icnne  tlMVU.  Ham  for  Volete  and  PF..  Songs.  ete.  : — 

■ I<*  dtratm  moment*  d'un  ArtUtr.'  ■ Lo  tttcnui,’  * L*  my  re.' 

• (•UmalUn.1  ’ J mlu  l*cart»tr.'  etc..  forty  -one  In  alL  1’art  -*»mr*. 
chiefly  for  inra  t voice* : — ‘ chomle.'  7a  Imj*. ; • 1 1 cure* 

da  moor.’  6 uo*. ; • Le*  chant*  dr  I*  vie.'  "Jn  m*.  (llCdi ; • law  chant* 
de  l'annce  Fnuitala*,' *.£t  im*.:  ( IfOfti 1 L*-*orphfou*.etr.  etc., twenty- 
•li  more  in  all.  Piano  - 1 Valaea  et  Oalopa  dr  Strasbourg/  three 
arte  ; W altar*.  Polka*.  March*-*.  etc.,  twenty-one  more  In  all.  Or- 
cheatr*  : t*o  ’ Ouvertnrv*  dr  Fratival.'  in  fcj*.  and  C;  ' Drauie- 
*vni|ihunU-‘  two  piece*  for  Saxophone  and  PF.  Trcatiae*  —I. 

1 Copra  d'l  n «tr.  eonalder^  non  lea  rappurt*  portbinn.'  etc.  '2.  'Traits 
pi-n.  d'lnatnimentatioii ' <IM37i.  X ‘ Uratumaire  mudcale'  US37I. 
4 Thoorie  abrvycr  du  contrepoint  *t  du  fugue  * flKlSl.  & ‘ Method* 
rlcuietiUire  dharmonJr.'  S Supplement*  to  No*.  1 and  *2  The 
above  were  approved  by  the  Inatitut.  and  No*.  1.9,  and  6 adopted 
by  the Coiuervutdln.  7.  * Mfthode*  element,  d* chant,  piano,  violin, 
S Ate.  flageolet,  MBit  * I*,'  IlflSTk  & *D«  I*  MMMltllB,'  etc., 
MS.  <18411.  H.  'Coura  d’hanuotii*  modern*.'  MS.  <184*21.  10. 
•Method**  dUm.  de  vloloncelle  hautboi*.  ilaiinrtte.  cor.  ophl* 
elelde.  trombone'  >18441.  11.  ‘ Method?  . . . de  Saxophone'  ilB4fl| 
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IS,  ‘M«ho.l-  . . . i*  UaUa'  HM3'.  13.  • Maou.I  • 'In 
luual'i'H'  imliUirv  iMTi.  14.  ‘ TnlU  <l»  rartbagnphii  nulmli.' 
MS.  I1IM9I  15,  ' Lm  iUn>ra  >Ih  lunrU ' i IHSrii.  ]&  ' U hirjw  <1  Rul« 
«t  U miMtqns CMUilqu*’  1HM>.  17.  ‘Ii*«<‘h*nU  *1*  l Ariue*  Fr»u- 
(»!»*■.  «viv  un  lntlhl«(orii|a»rar  IwiChHijUtnlllUlnud#*  F rattenin' 
.1X35'.  1*.  * Leu  Toll  d*  Pkrli ' (IBS?'.  19.  1 L-*  »ln'»M  • IMS).  ML*. 
• Parfiuloli^jle  iua«.  <1#  1»  Utttni*  ‘ i IMN>.  No*.  15,  HI,  18, 19, 

and  "JO  contain  Ltiryc  o>ui[>»«itluua  orchestral  and  vm*L 

Kastner’s  son  Georg  Friedrich  Eigen,  born 
at  Strasburg,  August  10,  1852,  devoted  himself 
to  physical  science,  especially  to  the  law  of  vib- 
rations. He  was  the  inventorof  the  4 Pyrophone,  * 
an  instrument  for  the  employment  of  ‘singing 
flames.’  He  brought  the  subject  before  the 
Academic  des  Sciences,  March  17,  1873  ; and 
issued  a Ismlc,  Le  Pyrophone : Flammes  chan- 
tonics,  which  reached  its  4th  edition  in  1876. 
(See  also  Journal  of  Society  of  Arts , Feb.  17, 
1875.)  Shortly  after  this  he  was  seized  with 
serious  illness,  and  expired  April  6,  1882.  His 
memoir  occupies  the  concluding  chapters  of  his 
father's  life  by  H.  Ludwig  (B.  k H.  1886).  o. 

KEARNS,  William  Henry,  a prominent 
figure  in  London  musical  life  in  the  middle  jtart 
of  the  19th  century.  He  was  born  at  Dublin 
in  1794,  and  came  to  London  in  1817,  where  he 
played  the  violin  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre. 
He  wrote  an  operetta  in  that  year,  called 
1 Bachelors’  Wives,  or  the  British  at  Brussels.’ 
He  soon,  however,  became  the  musical  adviser  to 
Arnold  and  Hawes,  and  * Der  Freischiitz,’  4 Azor 
and  Zemira,’  4 Robert  the  Devil,’  and  many  other 
foreign  operas  were  brought  out  under  his  direc- 
tion at  Coveut  Garden.  Kearns  wrote  the 
additional  wind  accompaniments  to  the  4 Mes- 
siah ’ and  4 Israel  in  Egypt,’  for  the  Festival  at 
Westminster  Abbey  in  1834.  as  well  os  for 
Handel’s  choruses  at  provincial  festivals.  In 
1845  he  assisted  Gauntlett  in  editing  the 
Comprehensive  Time-book.  He  died  in  Prince’s 
Place,  Kennington,  Dec.  28,  1846.  G. 

KEEBLE,  John,  was  born  at  Chichester  in 
1711,  and  was  brought  up  as  a chorister  in  the 
cathedral  under  Thomas  Kelway.  Ho  after- 
wards became  a pupil  of  Dr.  Pepusch,  and  was 
in  1737  appointed  successor  to  Thomas  Rosein- 
grave  as  organist  of  St.  George’s,  Hanover  Square, 
allow  ing  Roseingrave  one-lmlf  of  the  salary  until 
his  death  in  1750.  Keeble  was  also  organist 
at  Runelagh  Gardens.  In  1784  he  published 
The  Theory  of  Harmonics,  or , an  Illustration 
of  the  Grceian  Harmonies , a work  which 
attracted  attention.  He  published  five  books 
of  organ  pieces,  and,  jointly  with  Kirknutn,  4 40 
Interludes  to  be  played  between  the  verses  of 
the  Psalms.’  He  was  an  excellent  organist  and 
able  teacher.  He  died  in  Loudon,  Dec.  24, 
1786.  w.  h.  H. 

KEEL  ROW,  THE.  A melody  adopted  by 
Tynesiders  and  Northumbrians  generally,  as 
their  own  special  tune,  and  frequently  used  by 
them  on  occasions  of  local  gatherings  aud  cele- 
brations. The  origin  of  the  air  is  obscure. 
Under  its  own  title  it  is  said  to  upjtear  in  a 
manuscript  volume  of  tunes  which  in  one  place 
is  dated  1 7 52.  The  MS.  is  in  a private  collection, 


but  as  to  how  far  this  date  may  go  as  establish- 
ing the  jtcriod  of  the  writing  down  of  the  whole 
volume,  the  present  writer  is  unaware.  Ap- 
parently  the  earliest  occurrence  of  the  tune  in 
print  is  in  a Scottish  publication  entitled  A 
Collection  of  favourite  Scots  Tunes  rcith  Varia- 
tions ...  by  the  late  Chs . Mi  Lean  and  other 
Eminent  Masters  . . . Edinburgh,  printed  for 
and  sold  by  X.  Stewart  at  his  Music  Shop  opposite 
the  Tron  Churchy  ob.  folio.  This  imprint 
satisfactorily  shows  that  the  date  of  this  publi- 
cation is  between  1770  and  1772.  The  version 
of  the  air  is  as  under,  the  variations  being  here 
omitted — 


Well  may  the  Keel  row. 


Other  early  copies  arc  in  Shield’s  Thorough- 
Bass , circa  1810-15,  and  in  TopliflTa  Melodics  of 
the  Tyne  and  Wear , circa  1812.  The  original 
words  are  printed  in  Joseph  Ritson’s  Xorthumber- 
land  Garland,  1793  : — 

An  I went  up  Mandgatc, 

Up  Sandgate,  up  Sandgate, 

Ah  I went  up  Sandgate, 

I heard  a lassie  aing 
Weel  may  the  keel  row, 

The  keel  row,  the  keel  row. 

Wool  may  the  keel  row 
That  my  laddie  s In. 

He  wears  a blue  bonnet  (etc.), 

A dimple  in  his  chin. 

And  weel  may  the  keel  row  (etc.), 

In  Cromek’s  Remains  of  Xithsdale  and  Gallo- 
way Sonyy  1810,  there  is  a supposed  Jacobite 
version  beginning — 

An  I came  down  the  Cannogatc  (etc.) — 
with  the  refrain  — 

Merry  may  the  keel  row. 

The  ship  that  my  love**  iu. 

There  is  also  a statement  that  the  air  is  a 
4 jHjpnlnr  bridal  tune  in  Scotland.’  The  song, 
with  a slow  version  of  the  melody,  is  repeated 
in  Hogg's  Jacobite  Relics,  second  series,  1821. 
Another  version  of  the  song,  evidently  by 
Allan  Cunningham,  is  in  the  latter’s  Songs  of 
Scotlatul,  vol.  iii.  1825. 

The  »Scottish  or  Northumbrian  origin  of  the 
* Keel  Row  ’ is  a frequent  bone  of  contention, 
and  a newspa[>cr  warfare  breaks  out  at  intervals 
between  the  perfervid  of  both  parties.  The 
word  4 keel  ’ is  of  Saxon  origin,  aud  is  used  in 
northern  England  to  define  a barge. 

The  theme  of  the  first  strain  is  common  to 
many  English  country  dances  of  the  middle  of 
the  18th  century.  One  of  these  is  in  Johnson’s 
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Choke  Collection  of  200  Country  Dances  vol.  4f/> 
174S,  London,  ob.  8vo,  as  follows : — 


Yorkshire  Lad. 


Another,  even  more  like,  is  named  4 The  Dumb 
Waiter*  in  Rutherford's  collection, circa  1751: — 


Dumb  Waiter, 


The  above  bears  another  name,  1 The  Dumb 
Glutton,’  in  a later  collection.  * Le  Double 
Entendre,'  1759  ; ‘Smiling  Polly,’ 1768 ; ‘Sham- 
boy  Breeches’;  ‘Charlie  is  at  Edinburgh,'  are 
other  1 8th -century  dance  airs  strongly  resembling 
the  ‘ Keel  Row.’  F.  K. 

KEELEY,  Mrs.  (Mary  Anne  Goward), 
was  born  at  Ipswich,  Nov.  22,  1805.  Being 
endowed  with  a pure  soprano  voice  of  remark- 
able compass,  she  was  apprenticed  for  seven 
years  to  the  well-known  teacher  of  music,  Mrs. 
Smart  (a  sister-in-law  of  Sir  George  Smart  and 
mother  of  Henry  Smart),  tinder  whom  she  made 
her  first  appearance  on  the  stage  at  Dublin  in 
1824.  On  July  2,  1825,  she  appeared  in 
London  at  the  Lyceum,  then  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Arnold.  The  performance  consisted 
of  ‘The  Beggar's  Opera  ’ (with  Thorne,  Miss 
Stephens,  and  Miss  Kelly),  Shield’s  ‘Rosina,’ 
and  ‘ The  Sjioiled  Child,*  in  which  last  two 
pieces  Miss  Goward  played.  The  event  is  thus 
chronicled  in  the  Times  (July  4):— ‘Miss 
Goward,  the  debutante,  appeared  as  Rosina  in 
the  opera  of  that  title.  She  is  young,  of  a 
slender  figure,  and  with  intelligent  features. 
Her  voice  is  pretty,  and  after  she  had  overcome 
the  first  embarrassments  of  her  entrance,  she 
went  through  the  j»art  very  successfully.  She 
sang  the  songs  in  a simple  manner,  which 
deserved  the  applause  shu  receiver!.  It  is 
dangerous  to  prophesy  at  first  appearenoM,  but 
we  may,  nevertheless,  venture  to  say  that  this 
young  lady  promises  to  make  a very  tine  actress. 
. . . Miss  Goward  played  Little  Pickle  in  the 
“Spoiled  Child”  very  well  indeed.’  In  the 
VOL.  II 


same  season  she  sang  Annetta  in  ‘ Der  Frei- 
schiitz  ’ with  Braham  and  Miss  Patou.  On 
April  12,  1826,  on  the  production  of  Weber's 
* Oberon  ’ at  Covent  Garden,  she  undertook  the 
small  but  important  part  of  the  Mermaid,  the 
music  of  which  had  been  previously  tried  by 
Miss  Love  and  Miss  Hammersley,  both  of  whom 
declined  to  sing  it  owing  to  the  difficulty  of 
hearing  the  delicate  orchestral  accompaniments 
at  the  back  of  the  vast  stage  where  the  Mermaid 
had  to  appear.  * Little  Goward  shall  sing  it,’ 
said  We!>er,  and  she  overcame  this  obstacle,  as 
J.  R.  Blanche  states  ( Recollections  and  Reflec- 
tions, vol.  i. ) : 4 She  was  eveu  then  artist 
enough  to  be  entrusted  with  anything,’  and  her 
singing  of  the  Mermaid's  music  earned  for  her 
the  personal  thanks  of  the  composer.  For  the 
next  few  years  Miss  Goward  continued  to  sing 
in  English  opera,  but  after  her  marriage  with  the 
well-known  comedian,  Rol)ert  Keeley  (which 
took  place  on  June  26,  1829),  she  devoted  her 
talents  entirely  to  comedy,  in  which  she  was 
one  of  the  greatest  artists  of  the  English  stage. 
In  the  present  work  it  would  be  out  of  place  to 
trace  her  dramatic  career.  Mrs.  Keeley  never 
formally  left  the  stage,  but  for  many  years  took 
the  greatest  interest  in  theatrical  affairs,  and 
was  loved  and  resected  as  the  doyenne  of  the 
profession.  She  died  in  London,  March  12, 
1899.  w.  b.  s. 

KEISER,  Reinhard,  an  eminent  German 
opera-comjioser,  born  1673  (l»ptized  Jan.  12, 
1674),  at  Teucliern  near  Weissenfels,  Leipzig. 
He  was  grounded  in  music  by  his  fntlier,  a 
sound  church  composer,  and  afterwards  attended 
tho  Thomasschule  of  Leipzig,  under  Johann 
Schelle,  at  the  same  time  coming  frequently 
before  the  public  at  the  many  concerts  renowned 
even  then  for  their  excellence.  In  1692  he 
was  commissioned  to  set  a pastoral,  4 Ismene,’ 
for  the  court  of  Brunswick,  and  its  success  pro- 
cured him  the  libretto  of  ‘ Basilius.’  In  1694 
ho  removed  to  Hamburg,  and  there  remained 
for  forty  years  a favourite  with  the  public. 

4 Irene  ’ (1697)  was  tho  first  of  a series  of  116 
operas  composed  for  the  Hamburg  theatre,  each 
containing  from  40  to  50  airs,  besides  operas  in 
collaboration  with  others,  and  sacred  music. 
Keiser  was  luxurious  and  self-indulgent,  and 
led  an  adventurous  life,  but  without  sacrificing 
his  love  of  art  or  his  taste  for  intellectual 
enjoyments.  In  1700  he  opened  a series  of 
winter-concerts,  which  formed  a remarkable 
combination  of  intellectual  and  sensual  gratifica- 
tion ; the  most  accomplished  virtuosi,  the  finest 
and  best-looking  singers,  a good  orchestra,  and 
carefully  selected  programmes,  furnishing  the 
former,  and  a banquet  of  choice  viands  and 
wines  the  latter.  In  1703  he  assumed  the 
direction  of  the  opera  in  conjunction  with 
Driisicko,  but  his  partner  absconded,  and  the 
whole  burden  fell  up»on  the  shoulders  of  Keiser. 
He  p*roved  equal  to  the  emergency,  for  in  ono 
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year(  1709)  he  com  posed  eightoperas,  married  the 
daughter  of  a Hamburg  patrician,  and  musician  , 
to  the  municipality  ‘ Oldenburg/  and  having 
completely  reinstated  his  affairs,  plunged  into  1 
all  his  former  extravagant  indulgence.  In  | 
1716  he  resumed  his  concerts  ; was  at  the  court 
of  Stuttgart  from  1719  to  1721  ; in  1722  visited 
CojKinhageu  and  was  appointed  capellmeister 
to  the  King  of  Denmark  ; in  1726  was  made  i 
cantor  and  canon  of  the  Hamburg  cathedral,  uud 
agiin  turned  his  attention  to  sacred  music.  He 
composed  operas  up  to  the  year  1738,  and  died 
Sept.  12,  1739.  His  wife  and  daughter  are 
said  to  have  been  accomplished  singers. 

Reiser  exercised  an  important  though  not  a 
permanent  influence  on  German  opera.  The 
perfection  to  which  at  first  he  raised  the  o]>era 
at  Hamburg  speedily  degenerated  into  mere 
outward  show  and  trivial  if  not  vulgar  farce  ; 
but  the  sensation  he  produced  at  first  is  de- 
scribed by  his  contemporaries  as  extraordinary. 
Matthesou,  who  was  not  likely  to  exaggerate  the 
successes  of  a rival,  in  his  life-like  picture  of  the 
musical  condition  of  Hamburg,  calls  Reiser  the 
first  dramatic  composer  in  the  world,  and  says 
that  no  other  music  than  that  of  4 diescr  galanto 
Compoaiflt ’ was  either  sung  or  listened  to. 
[See  his  Musikalische  Patriot  for  list  of  operas 
given  in  Hamburg,  and  Mattheson’s  other  hooks 
for  criticism  on  his  music.  Reiser  contributed 
some  remarks  to  Mattheson's  Xeu-eroffnetes 
Orchesler.]  His  melodies  were  smooth  and 
graceful,  and  fell  upon  the  ear  1 like  charmed 
accents  after  tho  dull  pedantries  of  the  contra- 
puntists of  the  day.*  That  his  melody  was 
s|>ontaneou9  his  facility  itself  proves,  and  lie  i 
was  the  first  who  endeavoured  to  convey  the 
sentiment  of  the  character  in  the  music.  This 
was  the  secret  of  his  success,  and  it  was  by  tills 
that  he  enabled  German  oj*era  to  hold  its 
own  against  the  declamation  of  the  French,  and 
the  melody  and  fine  singing  of  the  Italians.  In 
sacred  music  lie  shines  chiefly  in  oratorio,  which 
he  treated  dramatically,  but  with  an  earnestness 
and  dignity  surprising  in  a man  of  his  character. 
In  judging  Reiser  in  this  department  we  must 
not  forget  that  Bach’s  Passions,  and  Handel's 
Oratorios  were  then  not  known,  scarcely  even 
composed ; yet  notwithstanding  his  want  of 
models,  his  works  comparo  favourably  with  the 
insipid  sacred  music  of  the  latter  half  of  the 
18th  century,  produced  under  far  greater 
advantages  than  were  open  to  him.  His  sacred 
compositions  include  ‘Der  fiir  die  Siinde  der 
Welt  gemarterte  uud  Bterbcnde  Jesus,’  1712; 

1 Der  verurtheilte  uxid  gekreuzigte  Jesus/  pub- 
lished 1715  (poem  by  Brocket*  of  Hamburg)  ; a 
Passion  according  to  St.  Mark,  and  other 
historical  oratorios,  motets,  cantatas,  and 
He  published  extracts  from  the  two 
first-named  works,  viz.  4 Auserleacne  Soliloquia  ’ 
(1714),  and  ‘Selige  Erlbsungs-Gedankcn  ’(1715); 
airs  from  various  operas,  cantatas  for  a single 


voice,  and  several  vocal  collections  with  various 
titles,  such  as  ‘ Geraiithsergotzung  * (1698); 
‘ Divertinienti  serenissimi’  (1713);  ‘ Musika- 
lische  Laudlust  ’ (1 714) ; 4 Kaiserliche  Friedens- 
post ' (1715),  etc.  Important  portions  of  his 
operas  and  sacred  works  have  been  published  by 
Lindner,  in  his  Erste  tUhende  deutschc  Oper , ii. 
3-15  ; Reissmann,  in  his  Ally.  Gesehiehte  der 
Musikt  iii.  54-73  and  App.  Nos.  7 and  8 ; and 
von  Winterfeld  in  his  Evangelische  Kirehcn- 
gesang , vol.  iii.  Examples  are  also  to  be  found 
in  the  Oxford  History  of  Music,  vol.  iv.,  The  Age 
of  Back  and  Handel.  Adam  Hiller  included  an 
I unaccompanied  motet — 4 Kindlich  gross' — in 
! his  Vierstimmige  Motet  ten,  etc.  vol.  ii.  ; and 
! there  is  a fugue  for  four  voices,  ‘Gott  ist  offen- 
barct/  in  the  Auawahl  vorz&glichcr  MusihwtrJee. 
A full  catalogue  of  his  works  is  in  the  VicrUl - 
jahrsschrift,  vol.  vi.  pp.  1 96-203,  and  a condensed 
list  in  the  Quellcn • Lexicon.  a.  m. 

KILLER  BELA,  whose  real  name  was  ALBERT 
von  K£lkr,  was  born  at  Bartfeld  in  Hungary, 
Feb.  13,  1820.  After  attempting  both  the  law 
and  farming  he  settled  himself  to  music,  and  in 
1845  began  regular  study  at  Vienna  under 
Sclilesinger  and  Secliter,  playing  the  fiddle  in 
the  band  of  the  Theatre  ‘an  der  Wien  ’ at  the 
same  time.  May  7,  1 854,  he  took  the  command 
of  GungTs  band  in  Berlin,  and  began  bis  career 
as  conductor,  solo  player,  and  composer.  After 
a few  months  in  Berlin  he  returned  to  Vienna, 
aud  succeeded  to  Launer’s  position  at  the  head 
of  that  celebrated  band  in  1855.  This  again 
he  left  in  1856  for  an  infantry  regiment  As 
bandmaster  to  the  latter  he  was  called  to 
Wiesbaden  in  1863,  and  in  1870  l>ecanie 
capellmeister  of  the  Kur  orchestra  there,  a 
post  which  he  resigned  from  ill-health  in  1872. 
He  celebrated  his  silver  anniversary  on  May  7, 
1879.  He  died  at  Wiesbaden,  Not.  20,  1882. 
His  works,  which  reach  op.  130,  consist  of 
overtures,  dance  music,  and  pieces  for  solo 
violin,  all  distinguished  for  showy,  brilliant 
style  and  clever  orchestration.  Among  the  must 
}H)pular  are  his  Hoffnungsstcnic  waltz,  Hurrah- 
! Sturm  galop,  and  Friedrich- Karl  march,  o. 

KELLER,  Godfrey,  a musician  settled  in 
London  near  the  end  of  the  17th  century.  In 
conjunction  with  Godfrey  Finger  he  produced  A 
set  of  Sonatasin  fiveParts  for  Flutes  and  Hautboys. 
He  was  a teacher  of  music,  and  died  before  1707. 
With  this  date  John  Cullen  issued  an  engraved 
folio,  A Complete  Method  for  Attaining  to  Play  a 
Thorough-Bass  upon  either  Organ , Harpsicord,  or 
Theorbo  Lute,  by  the  late  famous  Godfrey  Keller. 
This,  in  its  day,  was  a greatly  esteemed  work,  and 
in  1731  it  was  reprinted  in  full,  with  corrections 
as  an  appendix  to  Holder's  Treatise  on  Bar - 
; mony.  v.  k. 

KELLEY,  Edoaii  Stillman,  an  American 
I composer  and  writer  on  musical  subjects,  was 
born  at  Sparta,  Wisconsin,  April  14,  1857.  He 
was  a pupil,  first,  of  F.  W.  Merriam,  from  1870 
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to  1874  ; then  of  Clarence  Eddy  and  N. 
Lidockowski  in  Chicago  for  two  years.  Ho  went 
now  to  Stuttgart,  where  he  studied  for  four  years 
under  Seifriz,  Kriigor,  Spcidel,  and  Friedrich 
Finck.  Mr.  Kelley  spent  much  of  his  time 
upon  his  return  to  America  in  California,  acting 
as  organist  in  San  Francisco  and  Oakland,  and 
as  music  critic,  from  1893  to  1S95,  for  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner.  While  there  he  devoted 
some  attention  to  study  of  the  music  of  the 
Chinese,  who  dwell  in  large  numbers  on  the 
Pacific  coast.  The  influence  of  these  observations 
is  seen  in  his  * Aladdin  * suite,  in  which  he  has 
used  Chinese  motives.  In  1890  he  conducted 
a comic  operetta  eompuny  in  the  eastern  States, 
and  in  1802  he  brought  out  a comic  operetta  of 
his  own,  entitled  ' Puritania,’  in  Bostou,  where 
it  had  a success  that  was  denied  to  it  in  other 
cities.  Mr.  Kelley’s  compositions,  which  are 
chiefly  in  manuscript,  include, beside  * Puritania,’ 
op.  11,  and  ‘ Aladdin,'  op.  10,  incidental  music 
to  * Macbeth  ’ for  orchestra  and  chorus,  op.  7 ; 
incidental  music  to  the  play  of  1 Hen  Hur,’  op. 
17,  for  orchestra,  solos,  and  chorus  ; a pianoforte 
quintet ; an  original  theme  with  variations  for 
string  quartet,  op.  1 ; a Wedding  Ode  for  tenor 
solo,  male  chorus,  and  orchestra,  op.  4 ; and  a 
number  of  songs  and  pieces  for  the  piano- 
forte. K.  A. 

KKLLXF.R,  Johann  Peter,  born  Sept.  24, 
1705,  at  (iriifenrode  in  Thuringia,  received  his 
musical  instruction  chiefly  from  J.  C.  Schmidt, 
the  organist  of  Zclla  St  Blasii,  by  whom  he 
was  early  introduced  to  the  works  of  Sebastian 
Bach,  for  which  he  ever  afterwards  hud  the 
greatest  admiration.  In  1725  he  obtained  the 
|H>st  of  cantor  at  Frnnkenhain,  but  exchanged 
it  in  1728  for  a similar  post  at  his  birthplace, 
where,  in  spite  of  many  tempting  offers  el  sewhere, 
he  remained  till  his  death  in  1788.  It  was 
the  pride  of  the  old  man  iu  his  later  days  to 
recall  his  {personal  acquaintance  with  Bach  and 
Handel.  For  them  and  their  works  he  always 
expressed  the  utmost  veneration,  and  we  owe 
the  preservation  of  some  of  Bach's  works  to 
copies  made  by  him.  We  are  also  told  that 
once  when  Bach  hapi>ened  to  come  into  the 
church  where  Kellner  was  playing.  Kellner  im- 
provised in  a masterly  way  a fugue  on  the  theme 
b-a-c-h.  From  Kellner’s  manuscript  of  1738 
Spitta  has  printed  Bach’s  Vorsckriflen  und 
Grumlsatze  zum  vie r slim migen  Spiel en  dcs 
General- Bass  uder  aeeompagnemnU  /Ur  seine 
Scholarcn  in  der  Musik  (sec  Appendix  xii. 
Spitta's  Bach,  Eng.  trans.  vol.  iii.  pp.  315  IT.). 
Kellner’s  own  published  works  are,  1.  Certamni 
Musicum  besUhend  aits  Prdlndien , Fuyen , Alle- 
manden,  etc.,  in  six  Suites,  Arnstadt,  1739-49. 
Another  edition  in  eight  Suites,  1749-56.  2. 

Manipnlus  Musiecs  oder  cine  Hand  roll  kurz- 
) ccUujcr  Zeilvertrcib  vors  Clavier , Arnstadt, 
1 7 53-56,  four  pieces  partly  Suites,  partly  Souatas. 
3.  Two  Choralbearbeitungen  for  two  Clav.  and 


i 


Pedal.  Other  organ  works  and  church  Cantatas 
exist  in  MS.  SeiflVrt  ( Geschichle  der  Klavier- 
musik,  Bd.  I.  pp.  351  If.)  expresses  the  opiuiou 
that  Kellner’s  Clavier  works  have  been  most 
undeservedly  neglected  by  modern  collectors  and 
editors  of  the  older  music.  He  reckons  the 
Suites,  more  esjKMdally,  as  among  the  best  of 
those  produced  after  the  form  had  been  perfected 
by  Mu  flat  and  Bocli.  Naturally,  various  re- 
miniscences of  Bach  aud  Handel  occur  in 
Kellner’s  works.  j.  u.  m. 

KELLOGG,  Claka  Louise,  though  bom  in 
Sumterville,  South  Carolina,  in  July  1842,  is  of 
northern  extraction.  Her  mother  had  consider- 
able talent  as  a musician,  aud  Clara  was  her 
only  child.  In  1856  they  removed  to  New 
York,  where  she  received  the  whole  of  her 
musical  education.  She  made  her  first  appear- 
ance there,  at  the  Academy  of  Music  (Opera), 
as  Gilda  in  ‘ Rigolctto,'  in  1861,  and  sang  that 
season  ten  or  twelve  times.  On  Nov.  2,  1867, 
she  made  her  debut  in  London  at  Her  Majesty’s 
as  Margherita,  [and  sang  also  as  Violetta,  Linda, 
Martha,  aud  Zerlina  ( * Don  G iovanni ’),  appearing 
in  the  last-named  part  on  the  night  before  the 
theatre  was  burnt  dowu,  Dec.  6.  In  1868  she 
sang,  with  the  company  of  Her  Majesty’s 
Theatre,  at  Drury  Lane.  Here  she  appeared  in 
the  ‘ Sonnambula,’  1 Gazza  Ladra,'  ‘ Figlia  del 
Reggimento,’  and  ‘Figaro’  (Susanna).  She 
sang  at  various  im{>ortant  concerts  in  the  same 
season,  and  at  the  Handel  Festival.]  From 
1868  to  1872  she  was  touring  in  the  United 
States.  On  May  11,  1872,  she  reappeared  in 
London  at  Drury  Lane.  Her  Majesty’s  Opera,  as 
Linda,  and  sang  during  that  season  also  in 
some  of  the  parts  mentioned,  and  in  ‘Lucia.’ 
Ou  her  return  to  the  United  States  she  continued 
to  sing  in  Italian  opera  till  1874,  when  she 
organised  an  English  troupe,  herself  su[»er- 
intendiug  the  translation  of  the  words,  the  mine 
en  seine.,  the  training  of  the  singers,  and  the 
rehearsals  of  the  chorus.  Such  was  her  devotion 
to  the  project,  that  iu  the  winter  of  1874-75 
she  sang  no  fewer  than  125  nights.  It  is  satis- 
factory  to  hear  that  the  scheme  was  successful. 
[She  reap|»eared  at  the  rebuilt  Her  Majesty’s 
Theatre  in  1 8 7 9,  as  A ida,  and  Philiue  in  * M iguon.  ’ 
In  1881  she  returned  to  America,  singing 
principally  iu  concerts.  She  married  her 
manager,  Carl  Strakosch,  in  1887,  and  soon 
afterwards  retired.]  Her  musical  gifts  are  great. 
She  is  said  to  be  familiar  with  forty  operas.  She 
has  great  conscientiousness  as  an  artist,  ardent 
enthusiasm,  aud  a voice  of  great  compass  and 
purity.  o. ; additions  by  a.  c. 

KELLY,  Michael,  was  l>orn  in  Dublin  [at 
Christinastideof  the  year  1 762,  the  son  of  Thomas 
Kelly,  wine  merchant  and  daucing- master, 
of  Mary  Street,  Dublin.  When  a lad  he  took 
I«rt  in  the  Fantoccini  organised  by  Kane  O’Hara 
at  the  theatre  in  Capcl  Street,  and  he  was  taught 
the  piano  by  M or  laud  (1770-72)  and  by  Michael 
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Arne  (1773*79), — his  singing-masters  being 
Passerini,  Peretti,  and  St.  Giorgio.  He  finished 
his  piano  lessons  with  Dr.  Cogan,  and  had  a 
short  course  of  instruction  from  Rauzzini. 
On  May  1,  1779,  he  left  Dublin  for  Naples, 
w.  n.  o.  F.]  Before  quitting  Dublin,  however, 
a fortuitous  circumstance  led  to  his  appearance 
on  the  stage  as  the  Count  in  Piccinui’s  4 Buona 
Figliuola,’  and  that  again  to  his  performing  the 
hero  in  Michael  Arnes  ‘ Cymon,’  and  Lionel  in 
4 Lionel  aud  Clarissa.'  At  Naples  ho  placed 
himself  under  the  tuition  of  Finaroli,  head  of 
the  Conservatorio  of  La  Madonna  di  Loreto. 
He  sulwequeutly  studied  under  Aprilo,  with 
whom  ho  visited  Palermo,  and  then  went  suc- 
cessively to  Leghorn,  Florence,  Bologna,  Brescia, 
Verona,  Gratz  in  Styria,  and  Venice,  ultimately 
reaching  Vienna,  whero  he  was  engaged  at  the 
Court  theatre.  There  he  remained  four  years, 
enjoying  the  intimate  friendship  of  Mozart, 
who  on  the  production  of  his  4 Xozze  di  Figaro' 
(May  1,  1783)  allotted  to  Kelly  (whose  name 
he  spells  4 Occhely  ’ in  his  MS.  catalogue)  the 
parts  of  Basilio  and  Don  Curzio.  Being  anxious 
to  visit  England  Kelly  obtained  leave  of  absence 
from  the  Emperor,  ami  in  Feb.  1787  quitted 
Vienna  in  company  with  Stephen  Storace,  his 
mother  and  sister — Signora  Storace — aud  Att- 
wood.  He  appeared  at  Drury  Lane  on  April  20, 
as  Lionel,  in  4 Lionel  aud  Clarissa,  ’ and  continued 
there  as  first  tenor  until  he  quitted  the  stage.  Ho 
also  sang  at  the  Concerts  of  Autient  Music,  the 
Handel  performances  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
aud  in  the  provinces.  Iu  1739  he  made  his 
first  api>earaue0  as  a composer  by  the  produc- 
tion of  the  music  to  two  pieces  called  4 False 
Appearances’  and  ‘Fashionable  Friends,’  and 
from  that  date  till  1820  furnished  the  music 
for  sixty-two  dramatic  pieces,  besides  writing  a 
considerable  number  of  English,  Italian,  and 
French  single  songs,  etc.  In  1793  he  was 
engaged  at  the  King  s Theatre,  of  which  he  was 
for  many  years  acting  manager.  On  Jan.  1, 
1802,  he  opened  a music -shop  in  Pall  Mall 
adjoining  the  0|>eni  House,  but  this  promising 
speculation  failed  owing  to  his  inattention,  and 
in  1811  he  was  made  a bankrupt.  He  also 
engaged  in  the  wine  trade,  and  this  circumstance, 
combi ned  with  the  suspicion  that  some  of 
Kelly’s  compositions  were  derived  from  foreign 
sources,  led  Sheridan  to  propose  that  he  should 
inscribe  over  his  shop,  4 Michael  Kelly,  Com- 
poser of  Wines  and  Importer  of  Music.'  On 
Oct.  1,  1811,  at  Dublin,  Kelly  made  his  last 
ap|>earance  on  the  stage  [at  his  own  benefit, 
when  he  sang  ‘The  third  of  Erin,'  eomjmsed 
by  himself,  vv.  ii.  o.  f.]  In  1826  he  published 
his  lUminisctna’s  iu  2 vols.  8vo.  This 
entertaining  work,  which  reached  a second 
edition  in  the  same  year,  was  written  by 
Theodore  Hook  from  materials  furnished  by 
Kelly.  Its  personal  notices  of  Mozart  are  both 
interesting  and  important,  and  have  been  done 


justice  to  by  Otto  Jalm  (Mozart,  ii.  242,  etc.). 
Kelly  died  at  Margate,  Oct.  9,  1826,  and  was 
buried  in  the  churchyard  of  St.  Paul’s,  Covent 
Garden.  The  following  is  a list  of  the  pieces 
for  which  he  composed  the  music  : -- 

' F»lw  Appcanuu-M'  *n<1  ' F»*blon*h!*  Friend*,'  1799;  ‘A  Friend 
in  n*«*t.‘  Im  Ivut  of  th#  Foully.'  'The  Chimney  C«Tn*r.'  *r*i 
*Th#  C**tle  Hpoetr#.'  17V7;  * Bin#  ‘Th*  Outlaw*.'  " Th# 

Captive  of  Spiel  here ' (with  Duwwki.  aiul  ‘Aurelto  and  M imiU. 
171*1 ; ' Femial  Tiuitsa ' and  ' PUarro.’  I7W9;  'Of  ue  t«-murru«,'  * lie 
M»utfurt.’  aud  ' Tb«  Indian*,'  1800;  ' lM»f  aud  Dumb.’  • Adel  to.  ru 
the  Outlaw,'  and  ' The  Uip**y  flince,'  1801 : 't'rmuta.  ‘ Alg-nib.' 
and  'A  IlniUe  U>  l>#  aold.'  1*P2  ; 'The  Hero  of  the  North.'  ' Thw 
Marriage  Prouil*#,'  and  " Love  lnugh*  at  Luckatulth*.  1803  ; * dn.lcrr- 
ella.*  'The  ColUltcrfelt,'  ‘The  Hunter  of  the  Alp*,'  ‘The  «»*y 
Orcelvera,*  'The  Had  H*rg*ln.’  ami  ‘The  IjiwI  we  lire  In,' 

' The  llnnry  Moon.'  ' A Prior  Claim.1  and  ' Youth,  Love.  and  Folly.' 
1903:  'We  fly  by  night.'  'The  Forty  Thieve*.'  and  ' Adrian  and 
ffiilla,'  IMK ; "The  Young  Hu»*ar.'  ‘Town  and  Country,' ' The  Wood 
i Demon ' iwiih  N.  P.  Klngr.  "TbeHoaaeof  Morville.' ' A.IelgUha,’ and 
•Time*  a tell-tale.’  ISO. ; 'The  Jew  ot  Mogadore.'  'The  African*/ 
aud  ' Venool.'  190H;  'The  Foundling  of  the  P«n*C  and  'The 
Jubilee.' IEKV:  'Cuatanu  Yarn'  and  a Ballet.  1810  ; ' Th*  Pennant 
Boy,'  ' The  Koyal  Oak,’ and  * One  o'clock/  1*11  ; 'Th*  Ahaeut  Apothe- 
cary.' 'The  Kua*Un*.'  ‘Polly,’  'The  Illu»lun,'  and  ‘ IIar.<\|uin 
Harper,1  DOS;  ‘ Beinorae,*  1H14 ; ‘The  Cnkrxiwn  (Jurat/  1815 ; 'The 
Fall  of  Taranto/  J917 ; ‘The  Bride  of  Ab)due,’  1818;  ' Ahadah  ‘ 
1919 ; and  'The  Udy  and  the  Devil.'  1«®. 

[Of  his  many  songs,  1 The  Woodpecker  ’ is  the 
only  one  that  has  survived  until  the  present 
time.]  vr.  H.  H. ; additions  from  Did.  of  Nat,  Biog. 

KELLY,  Thomas  Alexander  Erskine, 
sixth  Earl  of.  An  amateur  comjioser  of 
some  degree  of  celebrity,  and  a violinist.  He 
was  bom  Sept.  1,  1732,  succeeded  to  the  title 
in  1756,  and  died  a bachelor  in  Brussels,  Oct.  9, 
1781.  He  studied  music  in  Germany  under 
Stamitz,  and  about  the  middle  of  the  18th 
century  became  famous  for  the  composition  of 
minuets,  overtures,  and  symphonies.  His  over- 
ture to  4 The  Maid  of  the  Mill,’  1765,  was  long  a 
}H>pular  piece.  Robert  Bremner  of  London  and 
Edinburgh  published  his  earlier  compositions, 
and  his  copyright  grant  for  them  for  nineteen 
years  is  dated  1761.  Afterwards  Lord  Kelly’s 
compositions  were  issued  by  William  Napier. 
In  1836  Charles  Kirkpatrick  Sharpe  edited  a 
small  quarto  publication  of  his  minuets  and 
other  pieces,  with  a biographical  notice  and  list 
of  comiKJsitions.  It  is  likely  that  Lord  Kelly 
formed  one  of  that  group  of  musicians,  among 
whom  were  James  Oswald,  Charles  Burney,  and 
Captain  (afterwards  General)  Reid,  who  formed 
the  4 Society  of  the  Temple  of  Apollo.'  The 
compositions  of  this  Society  were  for  a time 
published  anonymously  by  James  Oswald  of 
St.  Martin’s  Lane.  F.  K. 

KELWAY,  Joseph,  a pupil  of  Geminiani, 
was  organist  of  St.  Michael's,  Comhill,  about 
1730,  but  resigned  the  poet  in  1736,  on  being 
appointed  organist  of  St.  MartinVin*  the- Fields 
r ice  Weldon  deceased.  Upon  the  arrival  of 
Queen  Charlotte  in  England  in  1761,  Kelway 
was  appointed  her  instructor  on  the  harpsichord. 
As  a harjwichord  player  he  was  remarkable  for 
neatness  of  touch  and  rapidity  of  execution, 
and  for  bis  ability  in  performing  Scarlatti’s 
pieces.  As  an  organist  he  excelled  in  extern* 
poraneous  performance,  of  which  he  was  such  n 
master  as  to  attract  the  mast  eminent  musicians 
in  London  (amongst  them  Handel)  to  the  church 
in  order  to  hear  him.  Burney  (iv.  665)  char- 
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acterises  bis  playing  as  full  of  a * masterly 
wildness  . . . bold,  rapid,  and  fanciful.'  His 
published  harpsichord  sonatas  arc  very  inferior 
to  his  extemporaneous  effusions.  He  died, 
probably  in  May  1782.  [See  Mrs.  Delany’a 
Letters,  i.  579,  ii.  61,  and  other  books  referred 
to  in  the  Diet,  of  Nat.  Biog."\ 

His  elder  brother,  Thomas,  was  educated  as 
a chorister  in  Chichester  Cathedral,  and  suc- 
ceeded .John  Reading  as  organist  there  in  1726. 
Seven  services  and  nine  anthems  by  him  are 
contained  in  a MS.  volume  iu  the  library  of 
Chichester  Cathedral.  His  Evening  Service  in 
B minor  is  printed  in  Himbanlt's  Cathedral 
Music,  and  two  others  in  A minor  and  G minor 
are  published  by  Novello.  Ho  died  May  21, 
1749.  [His  epitaph  may  be  read  in  West's 
Cath.  Ory.')  w.  II.  H. 

KEMBLE,  Adelaide,  younger  daughter  of 
Charles  Kemble,  the  eminent  actor,  was  born 
about  1814,  and  educated  for  a concert  singer. 
She  appeared  first  in  London,  fat  a concert  of 
Ancient  Music  on  May  13,  1835]  and  afterwards 
at  the  York  Festival,  but  with  little  success. 
She  then  went  to  Paris  for  improvement,  and 
from  thence  in  1837  to  Germany,  and  early  in 
1839  to  Italy,  when  she  had  lessons  from  Pasta 
on  the  Lake  of  Como.  In  that  year  she  made 
her  appearance  at  La  Fcnico,  Venice,  as  Norma 
with  decided  success.  In  1840  she  sang  at 
Trieste,  Milan,  Padua,  Bologna,  and  Mantua 
with  increasing  reputation.  In  1841  she  re- 
turned to  England,  and  on  Nov.  2 appeared  in 
an  English  version  of  * Nonna  * with  marked 
success.  In  1842  she  sang  in  English  versions 
of  1 Le  Nozze  di  Figaro,'  * La  Sonnambula/ 
‘ Semiramide,’  and  ‘II  Matrimonio  Segreto.’ 
In  1843  she  was  married  to  Mr.  Edward  John 
Sartoris,  and  retired  from  the  profession.  In 
1867  she  published  her  delightful  A Week  in 
a French  Country  House , and  she  died  August 
4,  1879.  [.See  her  sister,  Fanny  Kemble's, 
Records  of  a Girlhood,  and  other  reminiscences. 
Mrs.  Sartoris’s  own  recollections  were  embodied 
in  Past  Hours,  1880.  Additions  from  Diet,  of 
Nat . Biog.]  w.  u.  n. 

KEMP,  Joseph,  Mus.D.,  was  born  in  Exeter 
in  1778,  and  was  placed  as  a chorister  in  the 
cathedral  under  William  Jackson,  with  whom 
he  continued  as  a pupil  after  quitting  the  choir. 
In  1 802  he  removed  to  Bristol  on  being  appointed 
organist  of  the  cathedral.  In  1809  he  resigned 
his  ap(>ointment  and  settled  in  London.  In 
1808  he  took  the  degree  of  Mus.B.  at  Cambridge, 
his  exercise  being  a War  Anthem,  * A Sound  of 
Battle  is  in  the  Land  ’ (composed  1803).  In 
1S09  he  was,  by  special  dispensation,  permitted 
to  proceed  Doctor  of  Music  ; his  exercise  being 
an  anthem  entitled  ‘ The  Crucifixion.’  On  Oct. 
25,  1809,  * The  Jubilee/  an  occasional  piece  by 
him,  was  produced  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre. 
In  1810  a melodrama  called  ‘The  Siege  of  Isca 
[Exeter],  or,  The  Battles  in  the  West,’ written  by 


Dr.  Kemp,  with  music  by  himself  and  Domenico 
Corri,  was  produced  at  the  theatre  iu  Tottenham 
Street.  In  the  same  year  he  lectured  on  his 
‘New  System  of  Musical  Education  / probably 
the  first  method  projiounded  in  England  for 
teaching  music  to  numbers  simultaneously.  In 
1814  he  returned  to  Exeter,  resided  there  till 
1818,  then  went  to  France,  remained  until 
1821,  and  again  returned  to  Exeter.  He  died 
in  London,  May  22,  1824.  Dr.  Kemp  published 
an  anthem,  ‘ I am  Alpha  and  Omega  ’ ; 1 Twelve 
Psalmodical  Melodies,’  1818  ; ‘Twelve  Songs,’ 
1799;  ‘ Twenty  Double  Chants’;  [a  set  of 
pianoforte  sonatas,  published  at  Exeter  ;]  ‘ Musi- 
cal Illustrations  of  the  Beauties  of  Shakespeare  ’ ; 
* Musical  Illustrations  of  The  Duly  of  the  Lake  ’ ; 
The  Vocal  Magazine  ; The  New  System  of  Musical 
Education , Part  I.  ; and  numerous  single  glees, 
songs,  duets,  and  trios.  w.  ii.  h. 

KENNEDY.  Sec  Violin-makers. 

KENNEDY,  David,  Scottish  vocalist,  bom 
at  Perth,  April  15,  1826.  He  received  his  first 
lessons  iu  music  from  his  father,  an  enthusiastic 
musician,  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  assisted 
him  as  precentor  of  the  North  United  Secession 
Church,  Perth.  At  the  age  of  twenty  ho 
succeeded  his  uncle  as  precentor  of  South  Street 
Church  iu  the  same  city.  At  an  early  age  he 
was  apprenticed  to  a house  painter  in  Perth. 
During  this  time,  while  working  at  a house  ten 
or  twelve  miles  distant,  he  resolved  to  hear 
Templeton,  who  was  singing  at  the  Perth 
Theatre.  He  started  after  leaving  off  work, 
running  all  the  way,  and  clearing  the  distance 
in  two  hours.  Having  no  money  to  j»ay  for 
admission,  he  stood  throughout  the  whole  per- 
formance, in  the  pelting  ruin,  with  ear  to  key- 
hole, and  then  took  to  the  road  again  to  be 
ready  for  work  at  six  in  the  morning.  He 
afterwards  worked  as  a journeyman  in  Edinburgh 
and  London,  but  returned  to  Perth  to  commence 
business  on  his  own  account.  He  had,  however, 
the  never-ceasing  desire  to  become  a public 
singer,  and  made  frequent  visits  to  Edinburgh 
to  receive  singing-lessons  from  Mr.  Edmund 
Edmunds.  Having  secured  an  appointment  as 
precentor  in  Nicolson  Street  United  Presby- 
terian Church,  Edinburgh,  he  struggled  hard  to 
support  himself  and  family  by  occasional  concert 
giving,  teaching,  etc.  in  Edinburgh  and 
neighbourhood.  In  January  1859  he  received 
his  first  imjMJitant  engagement,  for  the  Burns 
centenary  at  St  George’s  Hall,  Liverpool.  In 
the  autuinu  he  gave  twelve  concerts  iu  Buccleuch 
Street  Hall,  Edinburgh.  Every  programme 
l>eing  different,  he  tested  about  160  songs. 
Professor  Aytouu  ami  Roliert  and  William 
Chambers  were  in  the  habit  of  attending  ; they 
became  his  personal  friends,  and  gave  him 
many  friendly  hints,  and  great  encouragement 
at  the  outset  of  his  career.  In  1860  he  made 
short  tours  in  Scotland,  and  1861  went  as  far 
as  the  Orkneys.  In  the  summer  of  1862  ho 
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made  his  first  appearance  in  London,  at  the 
Hanover  Square  Rooms.  Four  concerts  were 
given,  and  the  programmes  contained  selections 
from  ‘The  Gentle  Shepherd,’  ‘ Noctea  Ambroai- 
ana*,’  etc.,  etc.  The  veteran,  John  Templeton, 
was  present  upon  eaeli  occasion,  and  was  one  of 
the  first  to  offer  his  warm  congratulations.  In 
December  of  the  same  year  Kennedy  gave  a 
long  series  of  concerts  in  the  Egyptian  Hall. 
After  tonra  in  the  south  of  England  and  in 
Scotland  he  returned  to  London  in  the  winter 
of  1864-65,  to  give  a series  of  concerts  in  Store 
Street  Hull,  with  fresh  programmes,  which 
included  selections  from  ‘ Waverley,’  and  an 
entertainment  called  ‘ The  Farmer's  Ingle.’ 
His  eldest  daughter,  Helen,  scarcely  in  her 
teens,  had  now  become  his  accompanist.  At 
one  time  oranother  his  eleven  sons  and  daughters 
all  assisted  in  the  entertainments.  In  the 
summer  of  1866  he  visited  Canada  and  the 
United  States,  and  sang  in  every  city  of 
importance  North  and  South.  For  the  next 
twenty  years  ho  toured  at  home  and  abroad, 
travelling  through  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
South  Africa,  and  India,  and  revisiting  Canada 
several  times.  One  of  his  first  acts,  when  at 
Quebec  in  1867,  was  to  visit  the  grave  of  John 
Wilson,  the  Scottish  vocalist,  who  died  there  in 
1849.  He  had  photographs  taken  of  the  tomb- 
stone, ami  arranged  that  the  grave  should  be 
tended  and  eared  for  in  perpetuity.  Mr. 
Kennedy's  last  appearance  in  public  was  at  a 
‘Burns  Night,’  in  Sarnia,  Oct.  4,  1886.  The 
last  concert  given  by  the  ‘Kennedy  Family* 
was  at  Stratford,  Ontario,  on  the  following 
evening.  Mr.  Kennedy  being  too  ill  to  appear, 
his  daughters  carried  out  the  programme,  the 
Mayor  of  Stratford  taking  the  chair.  Kennedy 
probably  hastened  his  end  by  resolving  to 
revisit  the  grave  of  Wilson  with  the  shadow  of 
death  almost  upon  him.  He  went  out  of  his 
way  to  do  so,  and  in  a few  days  breathed  his 
last  at  Stratford,  Ontario,  on  Oct  12,  1886. 
The  body  was  embalmed  and  brought  to  his 
native  land  by  his  widow ; a public  funeral 
took  place  from  his  own  house  in  Edinburgh,  to 
the  Grange  Cemetery.  An  interesting  sketch, 
David  Kennedy,  the.  Scottish  Singer , by  his 
daughter  Marjory  (Mrs.  Kennedy  Fraser),  was 
published  in  1 887.  It  contains  also  a condensa- 
tion of  three  books,  previously  published, 
entitled  Kennedy's  Colonial  Tour , Kennedy 
in  lydia,  and  Kennedy  at  the  Cape.  Much 
sympathy  was  felt  for  him  and  his  family  in 
1881,  when  one  son  and  two  daughters  perished 
at  the  burning  of  tho  Theatre  des  Italiens  at 
Nice  on  March  23.  His  eldest  son,  Da  rid, 
born  at  Perth  in  1849,  died  in  Pietermaritzburg, 
Dec.  5,  1885.  Only  a few  years  before  his 
death  Kennedy  was  at  Milan  receiving  valuable 
hints  from  Lamperti ; a true  lover  of  his  art, 
he  ever  felt  the  necessity  for  constant  applica- 
tion and  study.  [Among  the  Scottish  singers 


I who  gave  similar  entertainments  to  those  of 
1 Wilson  and  Kennedy,  the  Fraser  family  deserve 
mention.  Its  head  was  John  Fraser  (bom  in 
I Renfrewshire,  at>oiit  1794,  died  in  March 
1879).  He  and  his  daughters  attained  consider- 
able merit  in  their  line.  f.  k.]  w.  h. 

KENT,  James,  born  at  Winchester,  March 
13,  170Q,  son  of  a glazier,  t»ecame  a chorister  of 
the  cathedral  there  under  Vaughan  Richardson, 
from  1711  to  1714,  but  was  shortly  afterwards 
removed  to  London  and  entered  as  a chorister 
of  the  Chapel  Royal  under  Dr.  Croft.  There 
j he  attracted  tho  attention  of  tho  sub-dean, 
Rev.  John  Dolbcn,  through  whose  influence  he 
I obtained,  in  1717,  tho  post  of  organist  of  the 
j parish  Church  of  Finedon,  Northamptonshire, 

1 the  seat  of  the  Dolbens.  He  resigned  his  office 
I at  Finedon  in  1731,  on  obtaining  the  organist* 

! ship  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  which  he 
| held  till  1737,  when  on  Jan.  13,  he  succeeded 
John  Bishop  as  organist  of  the  Cathedral  and 
College  of  Winchester.  Ho  married  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  John  Freeman,  a singer  at  the 
theatre  in  tho  time  of  Purcell,  afterwards  a 
| member  of  the  choirs  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  St. 

; Paul’s,  and  Westminster,  and  who  died  Dec.  10, 

| 1736.  It  was  not  until  the  decline  of  life  that 
j Kent  could  bo  induced  to  publish  ; he  then 
j printed  a volume  containing  twelve  anthems. 

I In  1774  he  resigned  his  appointments  in  favour 
j of  Peter  Fussell,  and  died  at  Winchester,  May  6. 
j 1776,  [or  in  October,  according  to  his  inonu- 
■ ment  in  the  cathedral].  After  his  death  a 
! volume  containing  a Morning  and  Evening 
Service  and  eight  anthems  by  him  was  published 
under  the  editorship  of  Joseph  Corfe.  Kent 
assisted  I)r.  Boyce  in  the  compilation  of  his 
‘Cathedral  Music.’  Hi9  anthems  have  been 
I extravagantly  extolled  by  some,  and  decried  by 
| others ; in  both  cases  unjustly.  They  are 
smooth  and  even  productions,  generally  pleas- 
ing, but  rarely  rising  above  mediocrity.  His 
‘Hear  my  Prayer’  was  at  one  time  a great 
favourite,  but  it  is  a poor  composition.  He 
borrowed  freely  from  Italian  composers,  without 
acknowledgment,  as  is  shown  by  a volume  full 
of  his  notes  formerly  in  the  possession  of  Sir 
F.  A.  G.  Ouseley.  [See  Bassasi.]  W.  it.  if.  ; 
with  additions  from  west’s  Cath.  Org . etc. 

KENT  BUGLE,  or  Royal  Kent  Bugle, 
a bugle  fitted  with  keys  covering  side-holes,  and 
said  to  have  been  thus  named  in  consequence  of 
a performance  upon  it  before  H.R.H.  the  Duke 
of  Kent  by  Halliday  in  Dublin,  shortly  after  its 
invention.  Although  Halliday  took  out  a patent 
| for  this  instrument  in  1 81 0,  a similar  application 
| of  keys  to  the  trumpet  was  known  fifty  years 
earlier  ; but  the  bugle,  by  its  proportions,  was 
j more  suited  for  key-work  than  the  trumpet. 

Therefore  the  key-bugle  became  a useful  and 
| popular  instrument,  though  the  key-trumpet  was 
a failure.  The  Kent  Bugle  is  now  superseded  by 
valve  instruments.  (Sec  Bugle.)  d.  j.  b. 
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KEOLAXTHE,  or  The  Unearthly  Bride. 
Grand  opera  in  twoacts;  words  by  Fitzball,  music 
by  Balfe.  Produced  at  English  Opera  House, 
March  9,  1841.  G. 

KEPER,  John,  of  Hart  Hall,  Oxford,  who 
graduated  as  M.A.  Feb.  11,  1569,  produced  in 
1574  ‘Select  Psalms  in  four  parts.'  w.  H.  H. 

KERAULOPHOX  (from  tupavXijs,  a horn- 
blower,  and  a voice).  An  8-foot  Organ 

Manual  Stop,  of  a reedy  and  pleasant  quality 
of  tone.  It  was  invented  by  Messrs.  Gray  & 
Davison,  and  used  by  them  for  the  tirst  time  in 
1843  in  the  organ  they  made  for  St.  Paul’s 
Church,  Wilton  Place.  An  example  was  intro- 
duced by  the  French  firm  of  Ducroquct  into 
their  organ  at  St.  Eustache,  Paris,  erected  in 
1854.  e.  j.  H. 

KERL  (KERLL,  or  CHERLL),  Johann 
Caspar,1  celebrated  organist,  born  in  1628,  as  is 
to  be  concluded  from  the  Mortuarium  of  the  old 
Augustine  church  of  Munich.  Mattheson’s 
Ehrnipfortf.  contains  the  only  details  known  of 
his  life.  He  came  early  to  Vienna,  and  leArnt 
the  organ  from  Valentini,  then  organist,  after- 
wards capellmeister  to  the  Court,  on  whose 
recommendation  Ferdinand  III.  sent  him  to 
Rome  to  study  under  Carissimi.  In  all  proba- 
bility he  also  learnt  from  Frescobaldi,  possibly 
at  the  same  time  as  his  countryman  Frobcrger. 
Having  returned  to  Germany  he  entered  the 
service  of  the  Bavarian  Elector  on  Feb.  22, 
1656,  and  in  that  capacity  was  present  at  the 
coronation  of  Leopold  I.  at  Frankfort  (July  22, 
1658),  where  ho  is  said  to  have  been  presented 
by  Schmelzor,  vice- court -capellincister,  to  the 
KnqKjror,  and  invited  to  iniproviao  on  a given 
theme  in  presence  of  the  court.  Some  doubt  is 
thrown  on  this  by  the  fact  that  Schmelzer  did 
not  become  vicc-capellmeister  till  Jan.  1, 1671  ; 
but  he  may  well  have  been  in  attendance  on  the 
Emperor  at  Frankfort,  and  at  any  rate  Kerl's 
reputation  os  an  organist  dates  from  the  corona- 
tion. Kcrl  remained  at  Munich  until  1674.  For 
the  Italian  singers  there  he  composed  a * Missa 
nigra,’  entirely  w ritten  in  black  notes, and  a duet 
for  two  castrati  ‘ O bono  Jesu,'  the  only  accom- 
paniment  of  which  is  a ground  boss  {Missing 
through  all  the  keys.  Besides  other  church 
works,  sonatas  for  two  violins  and  a viol  da 
gamba,  and  a ‘ Modulatio  organica  super  Mag- 
nificat ’ (Munich,  1686),  Mattheson  mentions 
toccatas,  canxonos,  rieercars,  and  batailles  of  his 
composition  for  the  organ.  In  1674  he  threw 
up  his  post  and  went  to  Vienna,  where  ho  sub- 
sisted by  giving  lessons  at  what  was  then  a high 
scale  of  remuneration.  [He  was  appointed  Court 
Organist  there  in  1677,  and  seems  to  have  re- 
tained the  post  until  1692,  when  it  is  supposed 
that  be  returned  to  Munich.]  He  died  there 
on  Feb.  13,  1693.  His  tomb,  showing  this  date, 
was  formerly  in  the  Augustine  church,  but  that 
is  now  the  custom-house,  and  tho  tomb  is  no 
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longer  discoverable.  [The  epitaph  is  given  in 
the  Quellen-LcxikonJ]  His  style  is  remarkable 
for  the  frequent  introduction  of  discords  re- 
solved in  a new  and  unexpected  manner,  in 
which  respect  he  is  deservedly  considered  a 
predecessor  of  Sebastian  Bach.  He  wrote  the 
music  of  the  operas  ‘ Oronte, * 1657  ; ‘ Erinto/ 
1661  ; of  the  serenata  in  honour  of  the  birth- 
day of  the  wife  of  the  Elector  (Nov.  6,  1661), 
‘Le  pretension i del  Sole’:  and  of ‘Icolori  geniali’ 
(1668).  One  of  his  canxonas  has  been  preserved 
to  the  world  in  a singular  but  most  efficient 
way — owing  to  its  insertion  by  Handel  in  ‘Israel 
in  Egypt  * to  tho  words  ‘ Egypt  was  glad  when 
they  departed.*  Hawkins  gives  the  can zona  in 
its  original  form  in  his  History , chap.  124. 
His  masses  and  motets  are  catalogued  in  the 
Quellen - Lexikon , as  well  as  his  other  composi- 
tions in  MS.  A toccata  in  C is  given  in  Pauer’s 
4 Alte  Claviermusik,’  vol.  iii.  f.  o. 

KERLE,  Jacob  van,  a Flemish  master  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  was  born  at  Ypres,  but 
appears  to  have  spent  the  earlier  part  of  his 
musical  career  in  Italy,  whence  tho  dedications 
of  bis  earlier  works  from  1558  are  dated.  From 
1562  to  1575  he  was  in  the  sendee  of  the 
Cardinal-Archbishop  of  Augsburg, — Otto  von 
Tnichsess, — partly  in  Rome  and  partly  in  Augs- 
burg. He  is  said  to  have  accompanied  the 
Cardinal  to  the  later  sessions  of  the  Council  of 
Trent,  1562-63,  and  at  any  rate  was  commis- 
sioned by  him  to  compose  the  music  for  a set  of 
special  prayers  on  behalf  of  the  Council  (see 
title  below).  He  afterwards  obtained  a canonry 
at  Cambrai,  which  he  continued  to  hold  while 
also  in  the  service  of  the  Emperor  Rudolf  at 
Vienna  and  Prag(1583  and  1585).  His  works 
are : — 

1.  Ilytniii  Uitlus  aiml.  etc.,  n 4.  R<nnt,  1WW.  23  n. 

2.  Mafntflcat  acta  tunuui.  a 4.  Venice.  13*51. 

3.  Sr*  uiUaar,  a 4 and  3.  Ventre.  IMS.  Dedicated  to  Duke  Alkot 
of  Bavaria.  It  U in  the  title  of  LhU  work  Kerlc  i*  deecritied  a* 
nuipoMT  to  the  Cardinal  of  Aneiliurv. 

4 I*recea  •ptclalMpro  «aluhrt  gt-ti<-rnlia  conHIli  •mveeira  *t  call- 
elusion*.  pnpull<|ue  Cnri»tUni  aalole  ac  union*,  etc.  IQ  ReeponaorU, 
.*4.  VlUOl,  1M. 

5.  Canlloncfl  fcat-rac.  a Sand  ft  NUrnherf,  1571.  14  Motel*  aud  2 
Te  Dennis. 

i>.  Liber  mod  uloru  m Mcrornm , 3 and  It  voc. , t|  h I bua  addl  ta  eat  reccn  « 
cantio,  H voc..  de  aMia  f-*e<lere  contra  Tnrva*  <thi«  U»t  composition 
belruj  A thaidufliinf  for  the  victory  at  Lepanto  over  the  Turk*?. 
Munich.  1372. 

7.  Two  other  fink*  of  Motet*,  a 4-fl.  33  n.  Munich,  1573. 

A ranllone*  how,  <*  6 and  ft.  Munich,  1575,  t»  n. 

9.  4 Mlwae,  a 4 with  Te  Deuui.  <i  5.  Plan  tin,  Antwerp,  1383  ithia 
work  a reprint'. 

10.  Aliquot  Moduli,  4 4-H.  etc.  Pro#.  1385.  Te  Deuin,  Magnificat. 
Aiierpn  and  nioteta. 

Amhros  s{>eaks  very  highly  of  Kerle’s  masses 
and  motets.  While  still  belonging  to  the  older 
school  of  composition,  they  have  a character  of 
their  own  of  grandeur  and  power.  Proske'a 
Musica  Divina  contains  a vigorous  motet  by 
Kerle,  ‘ Exurge quareobdonnis  Domine.'  Malde- 
ghem  in  his  Tresor  has  reprinted  three  masses, 
a Te  Deum,  and  a few  motets.  J.  R.  M. 

KES,  Willem,  violinist  ami  conductor,  was 
born  at  Dordrecht,  Holland,  on  Feb.  16,  1856. 
Studied  with  many  professors,  at  first  under 
Tyssens,  Nothdurft,  and  Ferdinand  Bohm,  and 
then,  provided  with  a stipend  by  the  King  of 
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Holland,  with  Ferdinand  David  at  the  Leipzig  , 
Conservatorium  (1871),  with  Wieniawski  at  the  1 
Brussels  Conservatoire,  and  finally  (1876)  with  ' 
Joachim  at  Berlin.  But  his  career  has  been  rather 
that  of  conductor  than  violinist.  For  several 
years  he  divided  his  time  between  his  native 
town  and  Amsterdam,  accepting  in  the  latter 
city  the  post  of  conductor  of  the  Park  Orchestra, 
and  ‘ Felix  meritia’  Society  (1876),  the  ‘ Park- 
•chouwburg’  Concerts  (1883),  and  the  ‘Concert 
gebouw  ’ Concerts  (1890),  directing  also  the 

* Society  ’ Concerts  at  Dordrecht.  In  1895  he 

undertook  the  conductorship  of  the  * Scottish 
Orchestra  * in  Glasgow,  and  in  1898  was  ap- 
pointed conductor  of  the  Moscow  Philharmonic 
Society  and  director  of  the  Moscow  Conserva- 
toire. He  returned  to  Leipzig  in  1904  for  u 
few  months,  and  now  lives  at  Blasewitz,  near 
Dresden.  Besides  being  a violinist,  he  is  an 
accomplished  pianist,  though  he  docs  not  mako 
public  appearances  in  that  capacity.  He  has 
the  all-round  gifts  which  make  the  capable 
conductor.  w.  w.  c. 

KETTEN,  Henri,  bom  at  Baja  in  Hungary, 
March  25,  1848,  attained  a rapid  success  as  a 
pianist,  being  trained  in  Paris  by  Marmontel 
and  Halevy.  His  compositions  enjoyed  a great 
vogue  in  their  day,  but  are  of  essentially  trivial 
quality.  He  died  in  Paris,  April  1,  1883.  m. 

KETTERER,  EuofeNB,  born  at  Rouen  in 
1831,  entered  the  Paris  Conservatoire,  obtaining 
a second  prize  for  sollege  in  1847,  and  a premier 
accetsit  in  1852,  under  Marmontel.  From  that 
time  until  his  death,  which  took  place  during 
the  siege  of  Paris,  Dec.  18,  1870,  he  appeared 
constantly  as  a pianist,  and  wrote  multitudes 
of  brilliant  fantasias  and  drawing-room  pieces, 
which  obtained  an  immense  and  ephemeral 
popularity.  m. 

KETTLE-DRUMS  are  copper  or  brass  basins, 
with  a skin  or  head  that  can  l*e  tuned  to  a tme 
musical  note.  Used  by  the  bands  of  cavalry 
regiments,  and  in  orchestras.  [Drum,  vol.  i. 
pp.  730-732.1  v.  dk  i\ 

KEUCHENTHAL,  Johannes,  described  as 

* Pfarrherr  auf  dem  St.  Andrcasberge,’  pub- 

lished at  Wittenberg  in  1573  a comprehensive 
collection  of  liturgical  music  for  the  use  of  the 
Lutheran  Church  (Kirthengcaang  laUinisch  und 
deutsch).  It  contains  Plain  - song  melodies 
of  the  Introits,  Sequences,  Antiphons,  Respon- 
soria,  and  other  jwirts  of  the  mass  and  other 
offices  of  the  Church  for  all  Sundays  and 
Holydays,  besides  some  Deutsche  Lieder,  and  a 
German  Passion -Music  with  the  ‘Turbae’  sot 
in  falsobordoue  stylo  for  four  voices.  Otto  Kado 
(Die  aeltcrc  Jfasumscomjiositioncn,  1893)  has 
proved  this  Passion  to  be  based  on  an  older 
arrangement  by  Johann  Walther.  Tucher 
(Schatz  des  evangeliachen  KircKengtaangs , ii.  p. 
322)  mentions  that  this  Keuchenthal  Passion 
continued  to  be  used  at  Nuremberg,  down  to 
1800.  J.  K.  M. 


KEY.  A word  of  manifold  signification.  It 
means  the  scale  or  system  in  which  modem 
music  is  written  ; the  front  ends  of  the  levers 
by  which  the  piano,  organ,  or  harmonium  are 
played  ; the  levers  which  cover  or  uncover  the 
holes  in  such  instruments  as  the  flute  and  oboe  ; 
lastly,  an  instruction-lsjok  or  ‘Tutor.’  English 
is  the  only  language  in  which  the  one  term  has 
all  these  meanings. 

I.  The  systems  of  music  which  preceded  the 
modern  system,  and  were  dcveloj>ed  by  degrees 
into  it,  were  characterised  by  scales  which  not 
I only  differed  from  one  another  in  pitch  but  also 
| in  the  order  of  succession  of  the  various  inter- 
vals of  which  they  were  composed.  I n modern 
music  the  number  of  notes  from  which  a scale 
j can  begin  is  increased  by  the  more  minute 
subdivision  of  each  octave  ; but  each  of  these 
notes  is  c.ijMiblc  of  being  taken  as  the  starting- 
! point  of  the  same  scale,  that  is  to  say,  of  cither 
the  major  or  minor  inode,  which  are  the  only 
l two  distinct  scales  recognised  in  modern  music. 

This  forms  a strong  point  of  contrast  between 
J the  ancient  and  modern  styles.  The  old  was  a 
system  of  scales,  which  differed  intrinsically, 

| and  thereby  afforded  facilities  for  varying 
qualities  of  melodic  expression  ; the  modem  is 
essentially  a system  of  keys,  or  relative  trans- 
position of  ideutical  scales,  by  which  a totally 
distinct  order  of  effects  from  the  old  style  is 
obtained. 

The  standard  scale  called  the  major  mode  is  a 
series  in  which  semitones  occur  between  the  third 
and  fourth  and  between  the  seventh  and  eighth 
degrees  counting  from  the  lowest  note,  all  the 
other  intervals  being  tones.  It  is  obvious  from 
the  irregularity  of  this  distribution  that  it  is 
not  i>o8siblo  for  more  than  one  key  to  be  con- 
structed of  the  same  set  of  notes.  In  order  to 
distinguish  practically  between  one  and  another, 
l one  series  is  taken  as  the  normal  key  and  all 
the  others  are  severally  indicated  by  expressing 
the  amount  of  difference  lietween  them  and  it. 
The  normal  key,  wdiieh  hapj*ens  more  by 
j accident  than  design  to  begin  on  C,  is  constructed 
I of  what  are  called  Naturals,  and  all  such  notes 
in  the  entile  system  as  do  not  occur  in  this 
I series  are  called  Accidentals.  In  order  to 
I assimilate  a series  which  starts  from  some  other 
; note  to  the  scries  starting  from  C,  it  is  necessary 
I to  indicate  the  notes  alien  to  the  scale  of  C, 

| which  will  have  to  be  substituted  for  such  notes 
! in  that  scale  as  could  not  occur  in  the  new 
; series — in  other  words,  to  indicate  the  accidentals 
which  will  serve  that  purpose  : and  from  their 
, number  the  musician  at  once  recognises  the  note 
l from  which  his  series  must  start.  This  note, 
therefore,  is  called  the  Keynote,  and  the  arti- 
ficial series  of  notes  resulting  from  the  arrange- 
i ment  is  called  the  Key.  Tlius  to  make  a series 
of  notes  starting  from  G relatively  the  same 
1 as  those  starting  from  C,  the  F immediately 
1 below  G will  have  to  be  supplemented  by  an 
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accidental  which  will  give  the  necessary  semi- 
tone between  the  seventh  and  eighth  degrees  of  j 
the  scale.  Similarly,  I)  being  relatively  the 
same  distance  from  G that  G is  from  C,  the 
same  process  will  have  to  be  gone  through  again 
to  assimilate  the  scale  starting  from  D to  that  * 
starting  from  C.  So  that  each  time  a fifth 
higher  is  chosen  for  a keynote  a fresh  accidental 
or  sharp  has  to  lie  added  immediately  below 
that  note,  and  the  number  of  shaiqis  can  always 
be  told  by  counting  the  number  of  fifths  which  I 
it  is  necessary  to  go  through  to  arrive  at 
that  note,  beginning  from  the  normal  C.  Thus 
C — G,  G — D,  D— A,  A — E is  the  series  of 
four- fifths  necessary  to  he  gone  through  in 
passing  from  C to  E,  and  the  number  of  sharps 
in  the  key  of  E is  therefore  four. 

Conversely,  if  notes  bo  chosen  in  a descending 
series  of  fifths,  to  present  new  keynotes  it  will 
be  necessary  to  flatten  the  fourth  note  of  the 
new  key  to  bring  the  semitone  between  the  third 
and  fourth  degrees  ; and  by  adopting  a similar  j 
process  to  that  given  alxive,  the  nuintar  of  flats 
necessary  to  assimilate  the  series  for  any  new 
keynote  can  be  told  by  the  number  of  fifths  ! 
passed  through  in  a descending  series  from  the 
normal  C. 

In  the  Minor  Mode  the  most  important  and 
universal  characteristic  is  the  occurrence  of  tlio  | 
semitone  between  the  second  and  third  instead 
of  between  the  third  and  fourth  degrees  of  the 
scale,  thereby  making  the  interval  between  the 
keynote  und  the  third  a minor  third  instead  of 
a major  one,  from  which  peculiarity  the  term 
* minor ' arises.  In  former  days  it  was  customary 
to  distinguish  the  inodes  from  oue  another  by 
shaking  of  the  keynote  as  having  a greater  or 
lesser  third,  as  in  Boyce’s  ‘Collection  of  Cathedral 
Music,’  where  the  Services  are  described  as  in 
' the  key  of  B?  with  the  greater  third  ’ or  in 
‘the  key  of  D with  the  lesser  third,’  and  so 
forth.  The  modifications  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  scale  which  aooompany  this  are  so  variable 
that  no  rule  for  the  distribution  of  the  intervals 
can  1m?  given.  The  opposite  requirements  of 
harmony  and  melody  in  relation  to  voices  and 
instruments  will  not  admit  of  any  definite  form 
being  taken  as  the  absolute  standard  of  the 
minor  mode  ; lienee  the  Signatures,  or  represen- 
tative groujw  of  accidentals,  which  are  given 
for  the  minor  modes,  are  really  in  the  nature  of 
a compromise,  and  are  in  each  case  the  same  ns 
that  of  the  major  scale  of  the  note  a minor 
third  above  the  keynote  of  the  minor  scale. 
Such  scales  are  called  relatives — relative  major 
and  relative  minor — because  they  contain  the 
greatest  number  of  notes  in  common.  Thus  A, 
the  minor  third  below  C,  is  taken  as  the  normal 
key  of  the  minor  mode,  and  has  no  signature  ; 
and  similarly  to  the  distribution  of  the 
major  mode  into  keys,  each  new  keynote  which  • 
is  taken  a fifth  higher  will  require  a new'  sharp, 
and  each  now  keynote  a fifth  lower  will  require  ' 


a new  flat.  Thus  E,  the  fifth  above  A,  will  have 
the  signature  of  one  sharp,  corresponding  to  tlio 
key  of  the  major  scale  of  G ; and  D,  the  fifth 
below  A,  will  have  one  flat,  corresponding  to 
the  key  of  the  major  scale  of  F,  and  so  on.  The 
new  sharp  in  the  former  case  falls  on  the  super- 
tonic  of  the  new  key  so  os  to  bring  the  semitone 
between  the  second  and  third  degrees  of  the 
scale,  and  the  new  flat  in  the  latter  case  falls 
on  the  submediant  of  the  new  key  so  as  to  bring 
a semitone  between  the  fifth  and  sixth  degrees. 
The  fact  that  these  signatures  for  the  minor 
mode  are  only  approximations  is,  however, 
rendered  obvious  by  their  failing  to  provide  for 
the  leading  note,  which  is  a necessity  in  modern 
music,  and  requires  to  be  expressly  marked 
wherever  it  occurs,  in  contradiction  to  the 
signature. 

There  is  a very  common  opinion  that  the  tom* 
and  effect  of  different  keys  is  characteristic,  ami 
Beethoven  himself  has  given  some  confirmation 
to  it  by  several  utterances  to  the  point.  Thus 
in  one  place 1 he  writes  ‘ II  moll  sell  war  ze 
Tonart,’  t.c.  B minor,  a black  key  ; and,  in 

leaking  about  Klopstock,2  says  that  he  is 
‘ always  Maestoso  ! major  ! ’ In  a letter  to 
Thomson3  of  Edinburgh  (Feb.  19,  1813), 
speaking  of  two  national  songs  scut  him  to 
arrange,  he  says,  4 You  have  w ritten  them  in 

but  as  that  key  seemed  to  me  un- 
natural, and  so  little  consistent  with  the  direc- 
tion Amoroso  that  on  the  contrary  it  would 
change  it  into  Harbaresco  (qu'au  contruire  il  le 
changerait  en  Barbaresco),  I have  set  the  song 
in  the  suitable  key.’  This  is  singular,  consider- 
ing his  own  compositions  in  the  key  of  four 
flats,  neither  of  which  can  justly  be  entitled 
bnrbarrsro.  Composers  certainly  seem  to  have 
had  predilections  for  particular  keys,  and  to 
have  cost  movements  in  particular  styles  in 
special  keys.  If  the  system  of  equal  tempera- 
ment were  perfectly  carried  out,  the  difference 
would  be  less  apjiarcnt  than  it  is ; but  with 
unequal  temperament,  or  when  the  tuner  does 
not  distribute  the  tempering  of  the  fifths  with 
al>solute  equality  in  instruments  of  fixed  intoua- 
tion,  there  is  necessarily  a considerable  difference 
between  one  key  and  another.  With  stringed 
instruments  the  sonority  of  the  key  is  consider- 
ably affected  by  the  number  of  open  strings 
which  occur  iu  it,  and  their  position  as 
important  notes  of  the  scale.  Berlioz  has  given 
a complete  scheme  of  his  views  of  the  qualities 
of  the  keys  for  violins  in  his  Traiid  <VIn- 
strumentation.  With  keyed  instruments  a 
good  deal  of  the  difference  results  from  the 
|K>sition  of  the  hands  and  technical  considera- 
tions resulting  therefrom.  A real  difference 

1 In  a aktU-h  fur  violoncello  Sonata,  op.  102.  No.  2,  q noted  by 
KotUbubm. 

* In  a cotivcrwllon  With  BochUti  tWund*  Urr  Tontotrvt. 

Iv.  M«i. 

3 Given  by  Thayer,  HI.  45. 
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also  is  obvious  in  keys  which  are  a good  deal 
removed  from  one  another  in  pitch,  though 
inasmuch  as  pitch  is  not  constant  this  cannot 
apply  to  keys  which  are  near.1  Seo  also 
Tonality.  c.  h.  h.  p. 

II.  KEY  (Fr.  Touche ; Ital.  Tnsto ; Gor. 
Taste)  and  KEYBOARD  of  keyed  stringed 
instruments  (Fr.  Clavier ; Ital.  Tastalura  ; 
Ger.  Clavialur , Tastatur).  A ‘ key  ’ of  a piano- 
forte or  other  musical  instrument  with  a key- 
l*oard,  is  a lever,  balanced  see-saw  fashion  near 
its  centre,  upon  a metal  pin.  It  is  usually  of 
lime-tree,  because  that  wood  is  little  liable  to 
war]).  Besides  the  metal  pin  upon  the  balance 
rail  of  the  kejf-frame,  modern  instruments  have 
another  metal  pin  for  each  key  upon  the  front 
rail,  to  prevent  too  much  lateral  motion.  A 
key  is  long  or  short  according  to  its  employment 
as  a ‘natural*  or  ‘sharp,’  and  will  be  referred 
to  here  accordingly,  although  in  practice  a 
sharp  is  also  a fiat,  and  the  written  sharp  or 
flat  occasionally  occurs  upon  a long  kej\  Each 
natural  i9  covered  as  far  as  it  is  visible  with 
ivory  : and  each  sharp  or  raised  key  bears  a 
block  of  ebony  or  other  hard  black  wood.  In 
old  instruments  the  practice  in  this  respect 
varied,  as  we  shall  show  presently.  In  English 
alone  3 the  name  1 key  ’ refers  to  the  Latin 
Claris,  and  possibly  to  the  idea  of  unlocking 
sound  transferred  to  the  lever  from  the  early 
use  of  the  word  to  express  the  written  note. 
The  Romance  ami  German  names  are  derived 
from  ‘ touch.’ 

A frame  or,  technically,  a * set ' of  keys  is  a 
keyboard,  or  clavier  according  to  the  French 
appellation.  In  German  Klavier  usually  means 
the  keyed  stringed  instrument  itself,  of  any 
kind.  The  influence  of  the  keyboard  upon  the 
development  of  modern  music  is  as  conspicuous 
as  it  has  been  important.  To  this  day  C major 
is  ‘ natural  ’ on  the  keys,  as  it  is  in  the  corre- 
sponding notation.  Other  scales  are  formed  by 
substitutingaccidental  sharps  or  flats  for  naturals, 
both  in  notation  and  on  the  keyed  instruments, 
a fact  which  is  evidence  of  the  common  origin 
and  early  growth  together  of  the  two.  But  the 
notation  soon  outgrew  the  keyboard.  It  has 
been  remarked  by  Huxley  that  the  ingenuity 
of  human  inventions  has  been  paralleled  by  the 
tenacity  with  which  original  forms  have  been 
preserved.  Although  the  number  of  keys  within 
an  octavo  of  the  keyboard  are  quite  inadequate 
to  render  the  written  notation  of  the  four-and- 
twenty  major  and  minor  modes,  or  even  of  the 
semitones  allied  to  the  one  that  it  was  first 
mainly  contrived  for,  no  attempts  to  augment 
the  number  of  keys  in  the  octave  or  to  change 
their  familiar  disposition  have  yet  succeeded. 
The  permanence  of  the  width  of  the  octave 
again  has  been  determined  by  the  average  span 

• He** » PM»’r  bjr  Schumann.  * Clunk  torlatlk  tier  Tnurtia,'  In  bl» 

fletamtnritr  t-rhriften.  1,  ]ao. 

* In  French,  however,  the  ktyi  of  a flute  or  other  wood  wind 
instrument  tn  called  cle/t. 


of  the  hand,  and  a Ruckers  harpsichord  of  1614 
measures  but  a small  fraction  of  an  inch  less  in 
the  eight  keys,  than  a Broad  wood  or  Enid 
concert-grand  piano  of  1905.  We  have  stated 
under  Clavichord  that  we  are  without  definite 
information  as  to  the  origin  of  the  keyboard. 
We  do  not  exactly  know  where  it  was  introduced 
or  when.  What  evidence  we  possess  would  place 
the  date  in  the  14th  century,  and  the  locality 
1 — though  much  more  doubtfully — in  or  near 
Venice.  The  date  nearly  synchronises  with  the 
invention  of  the  clavichord  and  clavicembalo, 
ami  it  is  possible  that  it  was  introduced  nearly 
simultaneously  into  the  organ,  although  which 
was  first  we  cannot  discover.  There  is  reason 
to  believe  that  the  little  (lort&ble  organ  or  regal 
may  at  first  have  had  a keyboard  derived  from 
the  T -shaped  keys  of  the  Hurdy  Gurdt.  The 
first  keyboard  would  bo  Diatonic,  with  fluctuat- 
ing or  simultaneous  use  of  the  Bfr  and  Blj  in 
the  doubtful  territory  between  the  A and  C of 
the  natural  scale.  [A  primitive  keyboard  is 
exhibited  in  the  Hydraulus  (see  that  article), 
of  course  without  sharps.]  Praetorius,  1619, 
speaks  of  organs  with  such  keyboards  as  being 
still  in  existence,  i.e.  with  Bb  and  Bs  only, 
making  three  semitones  in  the  octave  (really 
four:  e—f,  a — bh,  &b — £>*,  &2 — <0*  When  the 
row  of  sharps  was  introduced,  and  whether  at 
once  or  by  degrees,  we  do  not  know.  They  are, 
doubtless,  duo  to  the  frequent  necessity  for  trans- 
' position,  and  we  find  them  complete  in  trust- 
worthy pictorial  representations  of  the  15th 
century.  There  is  a painting  by  Mending  in  the 
Hospital  of  St  John  at  Bruges,  whence  it  has 
never  been  removed,  dated  1479,  wherein  the  key- 
board of  a regal  is  depicted  exactly  as  we  have  it 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  upper  keys  in  twos  ami 
threes,  though  the  upper  keys  are  of  the  same 
light  colour  as  the  lower,  ami  are  placed  farther 
back.  Another  painting  of  the  Flemish  school 
may  lie  seen  at  Holyrood  Palace,  Edinburgh, 
wherein  a positive  organ  has  a perfect  chromatic 
keyboard  beginning  at  B*.  This  picture  has 
i been  proved  by  the  late  Mr.  Laing,  F.S.A.,  to 
date  about  1484.  The  instrument  is  'short 
octave,’  there  being  two  pipes  for  the  deep  G 
and  A.  The  keys  are  white  naturals  and  black 
sharps. 

The  oldest  keyed  instruments  we  have  seen 
with  undoubtedly  original  keyboards  are  a 
Spinet3  in  the  museum  of  the  Conservatoire  at 
Paris,  bearing  the  inscription  ‘ Franeisei  de 
Portalupis  Veroncn.  opus,  MDXXI1I,’  the 
compass  is  four  octaves  anil  a half  tone  (from  E 
to  F)  and  the  natural  notes  are  black  with  the 
sharps  white  ; and  a very  interesting  Roman 
Claviccml»alo,  acquired  by  the  Victoria  ami 
Albert  Museum  in  1879.  The  date  is  1521, 
and  it  was  made  by  Geronimo  of  Bologna  ; it 
has  boxwood  naturals,  compass  from  E to  if", 
nearly  four  octaves.  There  was  a spinet  in  the 

3 No.  215  of  Chooijuvt'.  CaUlufu*  0975). 
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loan  collection  of  the  Bologna  Exhibition  (1888), 
made  by  Pasi  of  Modena,  which  was  said  to  bo 
dated  1490.  (See  also  Spinet.)  The  Flemings, 
especially  the  Ruckers,  oscillated  between  black 
and  ivory  naturals.  (We  here  correct  the 
statement  as  to  their  practice  in  Clavichord, 
vol.  i.  p.  549.)  The  clavichords  of  Germany  and 
the  clavecins  of  France  which  wo  have  seen  have 
had  black  naturals,  as,  according  to  Dr.  Burney, 
had  those  of  Sfiain.  Loosemore  ami  the  Hay- 
wards, in  England,  in  the  time  of  Charles  II., 
used  boxwood  for  naturals  ; a clavichord  of  four 
and  a half  octaves  existing  near  Hanover  in 
1875  had  the  same— a clue  perhaps  to  its  date. 
Keen  and  Slade  in  the  time  of  Queen  Anne, 
used  ebony.  I)r.  Burney  writes  that  the  Hitch- 
cocks also  had  ivory  naturals  in  their  spinets, 
and  two  of  Thomas  Hitchcock’s  still  existing 
have  them.  But  one  of  John  Hitchcock’s,  dated 
1 1>30.  said  to  have  belonged  to  the  Princess 
Amelia,  and  now  owned  by  Mr.  W.  Dale,  has 
ebony  naturals.  All  three  have  a strip  of  the 
colour  of  the  naturals  inserted  in  the  sharps, 
and  have  live  octaves  compass — from  G,  to  </", 
sixty-one  keys ! This  wide  compass  for  that 
time — undoubtedly  authentic — may  be  com- 
pared with  the  widest  Ruckers  to  bo  mentioned 
farther  on. 

Under  Clavichord  we  have  collected  what 
information  is  trustworthy  of  the  earliest  com- 
pass of  the  keyboards  of  that  instrument.  The 
Italian  spinets  of  the  16th  century  wore  nearly 
always  of  four  octaves  and  a semitone,  but  divided 
into  F and  C instruments  with  the  semitone  E 
or  BS  as  the  lowest  note.  But  this  apparent 
E or  B may  from  analogy  with  ‘short  octave  ’ 
organs — at  that  time  frequently  made — have 
been  tuned  C or  G,  the  fourth  below  the  next 
lowest  note.1  Another  question  arises  whether 
the  F or  C thus  obtained  were  not  actually  of 
the  same  absolute  pitch  (os  near  as  pitch  can  be 
practically  said  to  be  absolute).  We  know  from 
Arnold  Schlick  ( Spiegel  der  Orgelmaeher , 1511, 
reprinted  in  Munatsheftc  far  Musikgeschichte, 
Berlin,  1869,  p.  103)  that  F and  C organs  were 
made  on  one  measurement  or  pitch  fur  the  lowest 
pipe,  and  this  may  have  been  carried  on  in 
spinets,  which  would  account  for  the  old  tradi- 
tion of  their  being  tuned  1 in  the  fifth  or  the 
octave,’  meaning  that  difference  in  the  pitch 
w hich  would  arise  from  such  a system. 

The  Antwerp  (Ruckers)  harpsichords  appear 
to  have  varied  arbitrarily  in  the  compass  of  their 
keyboards.  We  have  observed  E — c"  forty-five 
notes,  C — c'"  forty-nine,  B( — d”' fifty-two,  C — c'" 

1 Yrt  Praotnriu*  dlutlnctlf  (tncritwi  the  Hulhentedt  built 
1888.  rminiitni<  t«^l  HIM.  *a  haviutf  th«-  not*  H"  the  Kale 

pmcif*Jlr»ir  by  wmlUnir*  upward-,  ami  we  kn»*w  th*  aentimmt  for 
the  Inwl lug  not« hail  uot  then  hern  erolml.  Merwitne  irlve-a  I’wl- 
tmry  thl»  ml«:  O.C,  P.  E (ryot  B.  C he  It  The  writer’* 

•ngimtlon  ha*  been  recently  conflmjed  hy  the  Independent  rwwnrch 
nf  Pmfr**»r  A.  Krau*.  Junr.  of  Florence.  Me  thua  'Icecrlhe*  tpe 
lowest  ictaTM  of  the**  Spinet*.  Apinrrnt  note*  E.  KjJ.  (Ji.  A.  IP*, 
etc.  or  B.CJ.  I>g.  K.  etc.  real  m-teeC.  V,  D.U.  K.  A.  II?. etc.  O.C.  A. 
U.  etc.  the  B key  fre*iucntly  <itvii1e<l  Into  F Upper  half,  <5  for  the 
lower.  The  primary  'lUpo-ltUm  U.  however,  that  of  the  eemitoiie 
from  the  Greek  tctrachonl. 


fifty-three,  C — f”  fifty-four,  G, — d’"  or  A< — e" 
fifty-six,  G< — tm  or  G — f"  (without  the  lowest 
Gg)  fifty-eight  F< — f"  sixty-one,  and  in  two  of 
Hans  Ruckers  (the  eldest)  ¥t — <f"  sixty-three 
notes.  In  some  instances,  however,  these  key- 
boards have  been  extended  even,  as  has  been 
proved,  by  the  makers  themselves. 

The  English  seem  to  have  early  preferred  a 
wide  compass,  as  with  the  Hitchcocks,  already 
referred  to.  Kirkmnn  and  Shndi  in  the  next 
century,  however,  in  their  large  harpsichords 
never  went  higher  than  /"',  although  the 
latter,  towards  the  end  of  his  career,  about 
1770,  increased  his  scale  downwards  to  C.  Here 
Kirkman  did  not  follow*  him.  Znmpe  began 
making  square  pianos  in  London,  about  1766, 
with  the  G, — /'"  compass  (omitting  the ‘lowest 
Gg) — nearly  five  octaves — but  soon  adopted  the 
five  octaves,  F, — f”  in  which  John  Broadvvood, 
who  reconstructed  the  square  piano,  followed 
him.  The  advances  in  compass  of  Messrs. 
Broad  wood  and  Sons’  pianofortes  are  as  follows. 
In  1793,  to  five  and  a half  octaves,  F — <f”\ 
In  1796,  six  octaves,  Ct — c"":  this  was  the 
compass  of  Beethoven’s  Broadwood  Grand, 
1817.  In  1804,  six  octaves  F; — In  1811, 
six  and  a half  octaves,  C, — /"".  In  1814  the 
treble  f"  was  attained,  ami  in  1852  the  treble 
a'"'.  But  before  this  the  A<; — a"”  seven  octave 
compass  had  been  introduced  by  other  makers, 
and  soon  after  became  general.  The  Broadwoods 
w*ere  late  in  adding  these  extreme  notes  : Pleyel’s 
somigrand,  used  by  Chopin  in  Paris,  on  his  return 
from  Majorca,  had  C, — Liszt  played  on  a 
Erard  Cy — c"'  in  Paris  in  1824,  and  in  London 
in  1825.  Even  c"'"  appears  in  recent  concert 
grands,  and  composers  have  written  up  to  it ; 
also  the  deepest  Gw  which  was,  by  the  way,  in 
Broadwoods’  Exhibition  grandsof  1 851.  Many, 
however,  find  a difficulty  in  distinguishing  the 
highest  notes,  and  at  least  as  many  in  distin- 
guishing the  lowest,  so  that  this  extreme  com- 
pass  is  beyond  accurate  perception  except  to  a 
very  few. 

The  invention  of  a * symmetrical’  key  board,  by 
which  a uniform  fingering  for  all  scales,  and  a 
more  perfect  tuning,  may  he  attained,  is  due  to 
Mr.  R.  M.  Bosanquet,  of  St.  John's  College, 
Oxford,  who  had  constructed  an  enharmonic 
harmonium  with  one.  In  An  Elementary  Trea- 
tise on  Musical  Intervals  and  Temperament 
(Macmillan,  1876),  he  has  described  this  instru- 
ment— with  passing  reference  to  other  new  key- 
boards independently  invented  by  Mr.  Poole, 
and  more  recently  by  Mr.  Colin  Brown.  The 
fingering  required  for  Mr.  Bosanquet's  keyboard 
agrees  with  that  usual  for  the  A major  scale, 
and  ( lb . p.  20)  ‘any  passage,  chord,  or  combina- 
tion of  any  kind,  has  exactly  the  same  form 
under  the  fingers,  in  whatever  key  it  is  played.* 
In  Mr.  Bosanquet's  harmonium  the  number  of 
keys  in  an  octave  available  for  a system  pro- 
ceeding by  |Hirfect  fifths  is  fifty-three.  But  in 
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the  seven  tiers  of  his  keyboard  lie  has  eighty- 
four,  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  playing 
of  a ‘ round ' of  keys.  It  is,  however,  pretty  well 
agreed,  even  by  acousticians,  that  the  piano  had 
best  remain  with  thirteen  keys  in  the  octave,  and 
with  tuning  according  to  ‘equal  temperament.'  i 
In  Germany  a recent  theory  of  the  keyboard 
has  sought  not  to  disturb  either  the  number  of 
keys  or  the  equal  temiierament.  But  an  arrangc- 
mint  is  proposed,  almost  identical  with  the 
‘ sequential  keyboard  ' invented  and  practically 
tried  in  England  by  Mr.  William  A.  B.  Limn 
under  the  name  of  Arthur  Wallbridge  iu  1843,  ; 
in  which  six  lower  and  six  upper  keys  are  grouped  j 
instead  of  the  historical  ami  customary  seven  ! 
and  five  in  the  octave.  This  gives  all  the  major 
scales  in  two  fingerings,  according  as  a lower  or 
upper  key  may  be  the  keynote.  The  note  0 
becomes  a black  key,  and  the  thumb  is  more 
frequently  used  on  the  black  keys  than  bos  been 
usually  permitted  with  the  old  keyboard.  The 
latest  school  of  pianists,  however,  regard  the 
black  and  white  keys  as  on  a level  (see  Preface  to 
Dr.  Hans  von  B 1 low's  ‘ Selection  from  Cramer’s 
Studies,'  1868),  and  this  has  tended  to  modify 
opinions  on  the  point.  In  1876-77  the  |«arti-  . 
sans  of  the  new  German  keyboard  formed  them- 
sdves  into  a society,  with  the  view  of  settling  j 
the  still  more  difficult  and  vexed  question  of  | 
the  reconstruction  of  musical  notation.  Thus,  1 
discarding  all  signs  for  shaiqw  and  fiats,  the  five 
lines  of  the  stave  and  one  ledger  line  below,  , 
correspond  to  six  black  finger-keys  for  C,  I),  E, 
Fg,  Gg,  Ag,  and  the  four  spaces,  including  the 
two  blanks,  one  above  and  one  below  the  stave, 
correspond  to  six  white  finger-keys,  Cg,  Dg,  F, 
G,  A,  B.  Each  octave  requires  a rejietition  of 
the  stive,  ami  the  particular  octave  is  indicated 
by  a number.  The  keyboard  and  the  stave  con-  | 
sequently  correspond  exactly,  black  for  black 
aud  white  for  white,  while  the  one  ledger  line 
shows  the  break  of  the  octave.  And  further 
the  pitch  for  each  note,  and  the  exact  interval 
between  two  notes,  for  equal  temperament,  is 
shown  by  the  notation  as  well  as  on  the  key- 
board. The  name  of  the  association  is  ‘Chroma- 
Verein  des  glcichstuligen  Tonsystems.'  It  has 
published  a journal,  Die  Tonkxuist  (Berlin, 
Stilke),  edited  by  Albert  Hahn,  whose  pamphlet, 
Zur  fleam  Klaviatur  (Kbnigsberg,  1875),  with 
those  of  Vincent,  Die  Xcukla viatur  (Mulchin. 
1875),  and  of  Otto  Quanz,  Zur  Orschichte  tier 
ncuai  ehromatisehoi  Klaviatur  (Berlin,  1877), 
are  important  coutributious  to  the  literature  of 
the  subject.  The  inventor  appears  to  have  been 
K.  B.  Schumann,  a physician  at  Rhinow  in 
Brandenburg,  who  died  in  1865,  after  great 
personal  sacrifices  for  the  promotion  of  his  idea. 
The  pianoforte  maker  of  the  society  is  Breuss  of 
Berlin,  who  constructs  the  keyboard  with  C on 
a black  key  ; width  of  octave  fourteen  centi- 
metres,1 (5fr  inches  nearly),  and  with  radiating 

1 The  width  of  «U  of  the  present  hrjre. 


keys  by  which  a tenth  becomes  as  easy  to  span 
as  an  octave  is  at  present.  About  sixteen  other 
pianoforte  makers  are  named,  and  public  demon* 
strations  have  been  given  all  over  Germany.  In 
this  system  much  stress  is  laid  upon  0 being 
no  longer  the  privileged  key.  It  will  henceforth 
be  no  more  * natural  ’ than  its  neighbours. 
Whether  our  old  keyboard  be  destined  to  yield 
to  such  a successor  or  not,  there  is  very  much 
beautiful  piano  music  of  our  own  time,  natur- 
ally contrived  to  fit  the  form  of  the  hand  to  it, 
which  it  might  be  very  difficult  to  graft  ujion  an- 
othersystem,  even  if  it  were  more  logically  simple. 

The  last  application  of  the  principle  (1 887-88) 
is  the  invention  of  Herr  Paul  von  Janku  of  Totis, 
Hungary.  In  this  keyboard  each  note  has  three 
finger-keys,  one  lower  than  the  other,  attached 
to  a key  lever.  Six  jwirallel  rows  of  whole  tone 
intervals  are  thus  produced.  In  the  first  row 
the  octave  is  arranged  e,  d , e,fZ,  gZ,  of,  c ; in 
the  second  row  eg,  dg,  /,  g , a,  b,  rg.  The 
third  row  rejieats  the  first,  the  fourth  the 
second,  etc.  The  sharps  are  distinguished  by 
black  l winds  intended  as  a concession  to  those 
familiar  with  the  old  system.  The  keys  arc 
rounded  on  both  sides  and  the  whole  keyboard 
slants.  The  advantage  Herr  von  Jauko  claims 
for  his  keyboard  is  a freer  use  of  the  fingers 
than  is  possible  with  the  accepted  keyboard,  as 
the  player  has  the  choice  of  three  double  rows 
of  keys.  The  longer  fingers  touch  the  higher 
and  the  shorter  the  lower  keys,  an  arrangement 
of  social  importance  for  the  thumb,  which, 
unlike  the  latest  practice  in  piauo  technique, 
takes  its  natural  j>ositioii  always.  All  scales, 
major  and  minor,  can  be  played  with  the  same 
)K>sitions  of  the  fingers  ; it  is  only  necessary  to 
raise  or  lower  the  hand,  in  a manner  analogous 
to  the  violinist’s  ‘shifts.*  The  facilities  with 
which  the  key  of  I)p  major  favours  the  pianist 
are  thus  equally  at  command  for  D or  C major, 
aud  certain  difficulties  of  trans}>osition  arc  also 
obviated.  But  the  octave  being  brought  within 
the  stretch  of  the  sixth  of  the  ordinary  key- 
board, extensions  become  of  easier  grasp,  and 
the  use  of  the  arpeggio  for  wide  chonls  is  not 
so  often  necessary.  The  iuqierfectiou  of  l»alance 
in  the  key  levers  of  the  old  keyboard,  which  the 
player  unconsciously  dominates  by  scale  prac- 
tice, appears  in  the  new  key board  to  bo  increas'd 
by  the  greater  relative  distances  of  finger  uttack. 
On  account  of  the  contracted  measure  of  the 
keyboard,  the  key  levers  are  radiated,  and  present 
a fanlike  appearance.  Herr  von  Jankus  inven- 
tion was  introduced  to  the  English  public  by 
Mr.  J.  C.  Ames  at  the  Portman  Rooms  on  Juno 
20,  1888.  It  has  many  adherents  in  Germany. 
His  pamphlet  Eine  neue  Claviaturf  Wetzler, 
Vienna,  1886,  with  numerous  illustrations  of 
fingering,  is  worthy  of  the  attention  of  all 
students  in  pianoforte  technique.  [See  Janko; 
and  for  experiments  in  Just  Intonation  Key- 
boards see  Temperament.] 
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[In  tho  instruments  which,  like  the  organ  and 
harpsichord,  possess  more  than  one  keyboard, 
each  of  the  rows  is  called  a manual.  Some 
writers  speak  of  a ‘pedal  keyboard,’  but  the  term 
pedal-clavier  or  pedal* board  seems  more  suit- 
able.] 

The  fact  that  the  fingering  of  the  right  hand 
upwards  is  frequently  that  of  the  left  hand 
downwardshas  led  to  the  construction  of  a ‘Piano 
a doubles  claviers  ren verses,*  shown  in  the  Paris 
Exhibition  of  1878  by  MM.  Mangeot  freros  of 
that  city.  It  is  in  fact  two  grand  pianos,  one 
placed  upon  the  other,  with  key  boar*  Is  reversed 
as  the  name  indicates,  the  lower  commencing 
as  usual  with  the  lowest  bass  note  at  the  left 
hand  ; the  higher  haring  the  highest  treble 
note  in  the  same  position,  so  that  an  ascending 
scale  played  upon  it  proceeds  from  right  to  left ; 
the  notes  running  the  contrary  way  to  wliat 
has  always  been  the  normal  one.  By  this  ( 
somewhat  cumbersome  contrivance  an  analogous  ; 
fingering  of  similar  passages  in  each  hand  is 
secured,  with  other  advantages,  in  playing  , 
extensions  and  avoiding  the  crossing  of  the 
hands,  etc.  A.  J.  II. 

III.  KEYS  (Fr.  Clefs  ; Ger.  Klappc  ; Ital. 
Chiave).  The  name  given  to  the  levers  on  wind  ^ 
instruments  which  serve  the  purpose  of  opening 
and  closing  certain  of  the  sound-holes.  They  | 
are  divided  into  Open  and  Closed  keys,  according 
to  tho  function  which  they  perform.  In  the 
former  case  they  stand  normally  above  their 
respective  holes,  and  are  closed  by  the  pressure 
of  the  finger  ; whereas  in  the  latter  they  close 
the  hole  until  lifted  by  muscular  action.  The 
closed  keys  are  levers  of  the  first,  the  open  keys 
usually  of  the  third  mechanical  order.  They 
servo  the  purpose  of  bringing  distant  orifices 
within  tho  reach  of  the  hand,  and  of  covering 
apertures  which  are  too  large  for  the  last  phalanx 
of  the  finger.  They  are  inferior  to  the  finger  in 
lacking  tho  delicate  sense  of  touch  to  which 
musical  expression  is  in  a great  measure  due. 
In  the  Bassoon,  therefore,  tho  sound-holes  are 
bored  obliquely  in  the  substance  of  the  wood  so 
as  to  diminish  tho  divergence  of  the  fingers. 
Keys  are  applied  to  instruments  of  the  Flute 
family,  to  Reeds,  such  as  the  Oboe  and  Clarinet, 
and  to  instruments  with  cupped  mouthpieces, 
such  as  the  Key  Bugle  and  the  Ophicleidc,  the 
name  of  which  is  a compound  of  the  Greek  words  j 
for  Snake  and  Key.  [OPHICLKIDE.]  In  the 
original  Serpent  the  holes  themselves  were  closed  | 
by  the  pad  of  the  finger,  the  tube  being  so 
curved  as  to  bring  them  within  reach.  [Ser-  | 

PENT.] 

The  artistic  arrangement  of  Keys  on  all  classes 
of  wind  instruments  is  a recent  development.  ^ 
Flutes,  Oboes,  Bassoons,  and  Clarinets,  up  to 
the  beginning  of  the  19th  century  or  even  later,  j 
were  almost  devoid  of  them.  Tho  Bassoon,  ! 
however,  early  possessed  several  in  its  bass  joint  I 
for  tho  production  of  the  six  lowest  notes  on  its 


register,  which  far  exceed  the  reach  of  the  hand. 
In  some  earlier  specimens,  as  stated  in  the 
article  referred  to,  this  mechanism  was  rudely 
preceded  by  plugs,  requiring  to  be  drawn  out 
before  performance,  and  not  easily  replaced  with 
the  necessary  rapidity.  [Sec  Bassoon.] 

The  older  Flutes,  Clarinets,  and  Oboes  only 
possess  three  or  four  keys  at  most,  cut  out  of 
sheet  metal,  and  closely  resembling  mustard- 
spoons.  The  intermediate  tones,  in  this 
deficiency  of  keys,  were  produced  by  what  are 
termed  ‘cross-fingerings,*  which  consist  essenti- 
ally in  closing  one  or  two  lower  holes  with  the 
fingers,  while  leaving  one  intermediate  open. 
A rude  approximation  to  a semitone  was  thus 
attained,  but  tho  note  is  usually  of  a dull  and 
uiulllcd  character.  Boehm,  in  the  fiuto  named 
after  him,  entirely  discarded  the  use  of  these 
1 cross- fingered  ’ notes.  [See  Flute.] 

Keys  arc  now  fashioned  in  a far  more  artistic 
and  convenient  form,  a distinction  in  shape 
being  made  between  those  which  arc  o|M?n,  and 
those  normally  dosed  ; so  that  the  player  may 
lie  assisted  in  performance  by  his  instinctive 
sense  of  touch.  [Sec  Double  Bassoon.]  Be- 
sides tho  Bassoon,  the  Corno  di  Bassetto  afiords 
a good  example  of  this  contrivance,  tho  scale 
being  carried  down  through  four  semitones  by 
interlocking  keys,  worked  by  the  thumb  of 
tho  right  ham!  alone.  w.  if.  s. 

KEY- BUGLE.  An  improvement  of  tho 
original  bugle,  which  had  no  keys,  and  there- 
fore could  only  yield  certain  restricted  notes 
[see  Bugle]  by  the  addition  of  keys.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  made  by  Logicr.  The  Kent  Bugle 
is  a further  improvement  of  the  same  thing,  g. 

KEYNOTE.  The  note  by  which  the  key  is 
named,  and  from  which  the  scale  commences, 
corresponding  to  tho  Filial  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Modes:  the  Tonic.  [See  Key  : Tonic.] 

K I ALLMARK,  George,  born  at  King’s 
Lynn,  Feb.  1781  ; studied  the  violin  under 
Barthelemon  and  Spagnolotti,  and  became  leader 
iu  various  orchestras.  He  wrote  many  songs 
which  were  popular  in  their  day,  and  a great 
number  of  fiuitasias  for  the  pianoforte.  He 
died  at  Islington  in  March  1835.  His  son, 
George  Frederick  Kiallmauk,  born  at 
Islington,  Nov.  7,  1804,  studied  the  piano  under 
Moscheles,  Logicr,  and  his  father.  Also  at  Baris 
tinder  Kalkbrenner.  He  lived  in  London  as  a 
player  and  teacher,  and  died  Dec.  13,  1887. 
(Brit.  Mus.  Biog.) 

KIEL,  Friedrich,  born  Oct.  7,  1821,  at 
Puderbach  on  the  Lahti ; sou  of  a schoolmaster, 
who  taught  him  the  pianoforte.  At  fourteen 
he  began  the  violin  under  Schulz,  Concertmeister 
to  Prince  Carl  von  Wittgenstein- Berleberg,  and 
soon  entered  the  band  of  the  reigning  Prince, 
who  sent  him  first  to  Caspar  Kumroer  at  Coburg, 
and  in  1843  to  Dehn  at  Berlin.  While  there 
he  received  a salary  from  King  Frederick  Wil- 
liam IV.  His  first  compositions  were  for  the 
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pianoforte,  4 Canons  und  Fugen  ’ opp.  1 ami  2 ; 
variations  and  fugue,  op.  1 7 ; and  several  pieces 
for  PF.  and  violoncello,  of  which  the  ‘ Reiae- 
bilder*  are  specially  interesting.  In  1862  his 
Requiem  (op.  20),  a remarkable  work,  was 
performed  by  Stern’s  Choral  Society — also  by 
the  University  Musical  Society  of  Cambridge, 
May  21,  1878.  In  1865  he  coiujtosed  & 1 Missa 
Soletnnis/aud  in  1871-72  an  oratorio  4 Christos.' 
He  was  a member  of  the  council  of  the  Berlin 
Academic  der  Kiinste  from  1869,  and  was 
professor  of  corojiosition  in  the  Hochschule  fur 
Musik,  in  which  capacity  he  was  much  esteemed. 
Kiel  was  a distinguished  teacher  of  counterpoint 
and  fugue,  and  as  such  forms  one  of  the  race  of 
musicians  of  whom  the  late  Moritz  Hauptmann 
may  be  considered  the  chief.  His  compositions 
arc  of  the  sound  classical  school,  tempered  with 
a due  regard  for  the  best  modern  tendencies. 
[A  second  Requiem  (op.  80)  was  brought  out  a 
few  years  before  his  death,  which  took  place  in 
Berlin,  Sept.  14,  1885.]  F.  «. 

KIENZL,  Wilhelm,  horn  Jan.  17,  1857,  at 
Waitzenki rehen  in  Austria,  is  the  son  of  a 
lawyer.  His  father  was  elected  in  1 861  mayor  of 
the  town  of  Gratz,  where  Kienzlhas  lived  nearly  all 
his  life.  He  studied  composition  under  Dr.  W. 
Mayer,  who  has  also  had  as  pupils  Weingartner 
and  Busoni.  Later  he  attended  the  Conserva- 
torium  at  Prague,  ami  concluded  his  studies  in 
Munich  under  Rheiuberger.  Encouraged  by  the 
advice  of  Adolf  Jensen  and  the  sympathy  of  Liszt, 
he  began  to  compose,  simultaneously  continuing 
his  abstract  studies,  his  work  in  this  direction 
finding  expression  in  a highly  interesting  and 
valuable  work  on  musical  declamation,  which 
attracted  the  attention  of  Wagner,  to  whom 
Kicnzl  felt  himself  drawn  by  the  similarity  of 
their  musical  opinions.  Kieuzl  stayed  for  some 
time  at  Bayreuth  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  the 
family,  until  the  proverbial  narrow-mindedness 
of  the  Master,  who  would  not  tolerate  Kienzl’s 
outspoken  admiration  of  Schumann,  put  an  end 
to  their  amicable  relations.  Nevertheless,  Kienzl 
remained,  musically  speaking,  in  the  Wagnerian 
fold,  and  did  not  desert  the  tenets  of  Bayreuth. 
His  first  opera,  4 Urvasi,’  which  was  produced 
at  Dresden  in  Feb.  1886,  attracted  more  atten- 
tion by  its  melodic  charm  and  the  beauty  of  its 
orchestration  than  by  the  action  of  the  drama, 
which  was  weak.  His  next  opera,  * Heilmar 
der  Karr,’  was  held  in  abeyance  for  some  ten 
years  owing  to  difficulties  in  the  staging.  In 
the  meantime  his  third  and  best-known  opera, 
‘Der  Evangelimann,’  which  had  a phenomenal 
success  all  over  Germany  and  Austria,  rivalling 
that  of  Humperdinck's  ‘Hansel  und  Oretel,’ 
appeared  in  1894.  It  was  given  at  Covent 
Garden,  July  3,  1897.  In  1898  another 
opera,  on  the  subject  of  Don  Quixote,  was 
produced  in  Berlin.  In  all  these  works  Kienzl, 
like  Humperdinck,  has  retained  the  constructive 
features  of  the  Wagnerian  creed,  but  discarded 


the  purely  heroic  drama,  proving  that  the 
methods  of  Bayreuth  are  capable  of  l»eing 
brought  nearer  to  the  people  than  their  first 
propounder  ever  intended.  His  style,  which 
is  less  intricate  than  that  of  Iiumiierdiuck,  is 
full  of  musical  interest,  and  is  superior  to  most 
of  the  productions  of  modern  Germany  by  the 
attractiveness  of  the  material  he  uses.  Besides 
his  operas  Kienzl  has  published  over  100  songs, 
of  which  a representative  selection  exists,  in  the 
form  of  an  album  obtainable  in  the  * Universal 
Edition,*  other  interesting  sets  being  op.  55, 
six  songs,  and  op.  66,  three  songs.  Further, 
some  150  piano  pieces,  amongst  which  the 
4 Dichterreiae,’  op.  46,  and  the  * Tanzbilder,’  op. 
41,  the  latter  for  piano  duet,  deserve  mention. 
He  has  also  contributed  copiously  to  orchestra 
and  chamber  music,  and  has  published  a large 
number  of  smaller  choral  works.  His  most 
important  production  in  musical  literature,  be- 
sides the  l>ook  mentioned  al>ove,  is  an  interest- 
ing monograph  on  Wagner,  which  appeared  in 
1903.  In  the  same  year  a marble  relief  monu- 
ment in  his  honour  was  unveiled  in  his  native 
town.  K.  E. 

KIESEWETTER,  Raphael  Geo  kg,  Euler 
von  Wiesesbkuxn  (uncle  to  Aiubros  the  his- 
torian of  music),  lmj«?rial  councillor  from  1803, 
and  learned  author  on  musical  subjects,  born  at 
Holleschau  in  Moravia,  August  29,  1773  ; 
settled  in  Vienna  in  1794.  In  1816  he  began 
to  form  a collection  of  scores  of  the  old  masters, 
and  made  his  house  a rendezvous  for  the  first 
musicians  of  Vienna.  There  also  during  Advent, 
Lent,  and  Holy  Week,  a first-rate  amateur  choir 
performed  the  prineijtal  works  of  the  old  Italian 
com  lowers,  and  of  Bach,  Handel,  etc.  He 
died  Jan.  1,  1850,  at  Baden,  near  Vienna,  and 
was  buried  in  the  cemetery  at  Vienna,  1 vor  der 
Wahringer  Linie.’  He  was  ennobled  for  his 
services  as  an  official  in  the  Kriegsrath.  taking 
his  title  from  his  estate.  Innumerable  societies 
elected  him  a member  in  acknowledgment  of 
his  services  as  a musician.  He  left  his  musical 
MSS.  and  his  correspondence  with  musical  men 
of  letters  to  Aloys  Fuchs,  and  to  the  Court 
library  his  invaluable  collection  of  scores,  with 
the  condition  that  they  should  be  kept  together 
as  the  ‘ Fond  Kiesewetter.* 

That  he  was  a most  prolific  writer  the  follow- 
ing list  of  his  principal  works  will  show  : — 

1,  f>ir  r rrdirnttr  drr  XlrdrrtAndnr  Mm  rfic  r»n£utfrf  imvirHl 
th«i  fold  prlat*  medal,  Ainatrrdam,  182*1.  1 Hr*hirhte  d+r  miv 
fulineb-iihmdUindiirhm,  dnt  irt  ; UN«Fr*r  hrutl  jrn  J/u<U  ■ lift- it  k «.pf 
* HitrU’l,  1KW.  2nd  «d.  J*4«,  translated  Into  Kuglub  hy  K.  SI  alto. 
1*4*11.  8.  VnhrrdU  Mutdkder  /fmtgrUakmt,  with  mamtiianmclwn 
Egyptian  and  ancient  Greek  imuk- ; three  tr<\*tl»e»  ,ibid  lw> 
4.  Outdo  Km  Amid,  Ufa  and  work*  {ibid.  1*401.  8-  o«*rf 

liete hafruhtit  da  WHtUckm  Oammgna,  from  the  early  Middle  Airr* 
down  to  the  diacuvrry  of  the  dramatic  «tyle  and  riw  of  soar*  I ibid 
1*41  * 8.  Did  Matik  der  Jrnl-rr.  from  •>riirinal  source*  ibid.  1*43*. 

7.  f'rbrr  dm  /rtoi.  und  dir  HVrlr  Pal  at rinnt.  a RiiiilrllMti'lU  of 
Balm  * work  left  unpublished  hy  KaudJer;  edited  with  prefat*  end 
remark*  {ibid.  1!*34\  *.  /*er  nnioi  Ariitasmer  irritrrut*  Ju/mifie 

i ibid.  IM8i.  W.  Ceber  du-  Octane  da  PptMapvnu.  supplement  to  the 
prweedkn*  I Vicuna.  1*48'.  10.  Catalog  unbrr  dir  Stintmlumg  der 

Pdftiturrti  alter  Uimi,  etc.*  (Vienna,  DMil,  with  preface  and 


> The  acorn  left  to  Uk  Court  Library. 
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■ ppeii'llx  (ittllerir  >Ur  Contra  fntntUtrH,  u Ml  action  fpmn  thcil 

«u(ka,  chruiwl’iO-.»l!jr  Hrrxrttcol.  Al«*  uhoqt  fifty  art  Kir* 

tu  <1  liferent  |*ri'*il<  .il«.  r»i  ir»*.  rtf.  | A letfer from  him  U>  K.  I*  ife 
Feaitall.  iUtr-1  1SW.  *o»l  rxj>c*w»r«I  In  v«ry<i«wr  KntflUh.  l«prliaU«l 
in  th«  Mutical  Timet.  1M!£,  p.  Hi,  from  tb«  original  in  the 
of  Mr.  W.  B.  S.juire  ] 

C.  F.  P. 

KIND,  Johann  Friedrich,  author  of  the 
words  of  ‘ Der  Freischiitz  ’ ; born  at  Leipzig, 
March  4,  1768  ; brought  up  to  the  law,  but 
frequented  the  Thomasschule  of  his  own  accord. 
He  began  to  practise  literature  as  early  as  1800, 
and  after  much  success  with  novels  and  tales, 
settled  in  1814  at  Dresden,  became  a Hofratli, 
and  definitely  renounced  the  law  for  a literary 
life.  Hero  Weber  inet  him,  at  the  house  of 
von  Nordstern.  About  Feb.  15,  1817,  Kind 
read  to  him  his  Vtnuiyck’s  1st ntllcbcji,  which  so 
pleased  the  comj>oser  that  lie  at  once  consulted 
him  as  to  an  opera-book.  The  choice  of  a source 
fell  ou  A pel's  Gespcnstcrbuch  (Ohost  Stories). 
Weber  had,  several  years  before,  boen  attached 
to  the  story  of  the  Freischiitz,  and  so  entirely 
did  his  enthusiasm  communicate  itself  to  Kind, 
that  by  the  evening  of  Feb.  23,  he  had  com- 
pleted the  first  act  of  the  opera.  This  was  the 
only  important  joint  comjKisition  of  the  two, 
hut  Jahns's  Catalogue  contains  eleven  other 
pieces,  the  words  of  which  were  supplied  by 
Kind.  The  chief  of  these  is  the  * J ubel  Cantata,  ’ 
another  cantata  called  ‘Natur  mid  Liel*;,’  five 
songs,  two  part-songs,  and  a chorus.  Some  of 
these  were  taken  from  operas  of  Kind's — * Der 
Weinberg  an  der  Elbe,*  ‘ Der  Aliend  am  Wuld- 
hrunnon,’  and  ‘ Das  Nachtlager  in  Granada.’ 
The  last  of  these  was  set  to  music  hv  Conradin 
Kreutzer.  Kind  seems  to  have  supplied  Sj«misli 
materials  for  ‘ Preciosa, ' and  Weber  had  two 
librettos  by  him — * A lei  n dor,'  1819,  and  ‘Der 
Cid,'  1821 — under  consideration,  but  ‘Der 
Freischiitz’  is  the  one  which  Weber  adopted  in 
full.  Kind's  ‘Holzdieb’  (Wood-thief)  was 
composed  by  Marschner  in  1824.  He  died  at 
Dresden,  June  25,  1843,  having  for  many  years 
quite  forsaken  literature.  He  is  described  by 
Weber's  son  as  a small  person,  with  a great 
opinion  of  himself  and  a harsh  voice.  Two 
volumes  of  his  works  were  published,  Leipzig, 
1821.  o. 

KINDERMANN,  August,  born  Feb.  6, 
1817,  at  Berlin,  began  his  career  at  the  oj>era 
as  a chorus-singer,  received  instruction  from 
Meyer,  and  played  lioth  bass  and  baritone  parts 
at  Leipzig  in  1839-1846,  after  which  he  was 
engaged  at  Munich,  where  he  obtained  a life 
engagement,  ami  was  always  a great  favourite, 
lieing  a very  versatile  artist.  He  celebrated 
his  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  his  engagement 
there  on  June  15,  1871,  as  Figaro  in  ‘Nozzo,’ 
the  Cherubino  being  his  elder  daughter  Marie, 
then  engaged  at  Caasel.  He  sang  Titurel  at 
Bayreuth  in  1882;  and  on  Sept.  9,  1886,  he 
celebrated  the  jubilee  of  his  career,  and  the 
fortietli  year  of  his  engagement  at  Munich, 
playing  the  part  of  Stadingcr  in  Lortzing’s 
‘ WafFeuschmied. ' He  died  at  Munich,  March  6, 


1891.  For  his  daughter  Hcdwig,  see  Reichf.r- 
KlN  HERMANN. 

KINDERMANN,  Johann  Erasmus,  Nurem- 
berg organist,  is  said  to  have  l>cen  born  at  N urern- 
berg  in  1616,  but  some  doubt  is  cast  U|>on  the 
accuracy  of  this  date,  since  already  in  1630  lie 
! held  the  important  jKxst  of  organist  at  the  St. 

1 Aegidien  Kirchc  at  Nuremberg.  He  died  April 
14,  1655.  His  chief  work  is  entitled  JIarmonia 
Organ  ica  in  tabulaturam  German  team  composila, 
etc.,  first  published  in  1645,  and  republished  in 
1665.  It  is  remarkable,  as  l>eing  one  of  the 
; earliest  sj»eci:nens  of  German  copper- plate  en- 
graving, and  is  also  of  inqiortance  in  the  history 
! of  organ-playing  and  organ  com|»osition.  As 
j the  title  indicates,  the  music  is  given  in  the 
1 old  German  tablature  notation.  A detailed 
| description  of  the  contents  is  given  in  Ritter’s 
Gcschichte  des  Orgelspiels , pp.  146-47.  The 
, work  opens  with  fourteen  preludes  mainly  in 
the  church  tones,  followed  by  fugal  fantasias 
on  chorale  - tunes,  and  concludes  with  some 
Magnificat  intonations  and  verses.  The  Pedal 
is  treated  obbligato  throughout  Ritter  gives 
three  examples  from  the  work  in  modern  nota- 
tion. Kindermaun’s  other  works  are  partly 
sacred,  partly  secular  compositions  for  voices 
with  Basso  coutinuo  and  occasional  viol  and 
violin  accomjianimeut.  lie  also  composed  a 
large  number  of  chorale-tunes,  harmonised  for 
three  voices,  to  the  Nuremberg  preacher  Dilherr's 
Ecangdischc  Schlnssreimen  and  GotUiche  Li  cites- 
damme , 1649-52.  Some  works  for  instruments 
1 only,  j»artly  viols,  partly  wind  instruments,  are 
also  mentioned,  but  do  not  seem  to  exist  com- 
plete. (See  Eituer,  Qudlcn -Lcj-ikxtn. ) J.  R.  m. 

KING,  Charles,  Mus.B.,  born  at  Bury  St. 
Edmunds  in  1687,  lx*cam»*  a chorister  of  St. 
Paul's  under  l)r.  Blow  and  Jeremiah  Clarke. 
He  was  next  a supernumerary  singer  in  the 
choir  at  the  small  annual  stqiend  of  £14.  On 
July  12,  1707,  he  graduated  as  Mus.Bac.  at 
Ox  fort  1.  On  the  death  of  Clarke,  whose  sister 
he  had  married,  he  was  appointed  almoner  and 
master  of  the  choristers  of  St.  Paul's.  In  1708 
he  became  also  organist  of  St.  Benet  Fink,  Royal 
Exchange.  On  Oct.  31,  1730,  he  was  admitted 
a vicar  choral  of  St.  Paul’s.  King  composed 
several  services  and  anthems,  some  of  which  are 
printed  in  Arnold’s  Cathedral  Music,  and  others 
in  Page’s  Jfarmonia  Sacra  ; and  there  are  some 
in  the  Tudway  Collection  (Hail.  MSS.  7341 
and  7342).  Although  his  compositions  evince 
no  originality  they  are  vocal  and  not  without 
spirit,  they  long  continued  in  frequent  use  in 
choirs,  and  some  of  them,  particularly  his 
I services  in  F and  C,  are  still  jierfonned.  They 
have  justified  the  joke  of  Dr.  Greeue,  that  King 
was  a serviceable  man.  Six  of  them  in  all  are 
published  by  Novello,  besides  five  anthems. 
Hawkins  intimates  that  his  inferiority  was  the 
result  rather  of  indolence  than  want  of  ability. 
He  died  in  London,  March  17,  1748.  w.  n.  H. 
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KING,  Matthew  Peter,  born  in  London,  I 
1773,  studied  composition  under  Charles  Frede- 
rick Horn.  His  first  productions  were  ‘Three 
Sonatas  for  the  Pianoforte,’  ‘ Eight  Songs  and 
a Cantata,'  and  three  other  seta  of  Pianoforte 
Sonatas.  In  1796  he  published  Thorough  - Bass 
made  clear  to  every  Capacity , and  in  1800  A 
General  Treatise  on  Music,  etc. , a work  of  repute, 
with  second  edition,  1 809.  In  1 81 7 his  oratorio. 
‘The  Intercession,’  was  produced  at  Covent 
Garden.  One  of  the  songs  in  it  ‘ Must  I leave 
thee,  Paradise  ? ’ (known  as  ‘ Eve’s  Lamenta- 
tion ’)  became  very  popular,  and  long  found  a 
place  in  programmes  of  sacred  music.  King 
was  also  the  composer  of  several  glees  (among 
them  the  popular  * Witches  ’),  and  of  numerous 
pianoforte  pieces.  Hecom{»osod  several  drama- 
tic pieces,  chiefly  for  the  English  Ojtera  House, 
Lyceum  : — * Matrimony,’  1804  ; ‘The  Invisible 
Girl,’  1800;  ‘False  Alarms’  (with  Graham) ; 

* One  o'clock,  or  The  Wood  Demon ' (with 
Kelly);  and  ‘Ella  Rosenberg,*  1807  ; ‘Up  all 
night,’  1809;  ‘Plots’  and  ‘Oh,  this  Love,’ 
1810;  ‘The  Americans’  (with  Brabant),  and 
‘ Timour  the  Tartar,’  1811  ; ami  ‘The  Fisher- 
man’s Hut*  (with  Davy),  1819.  He  died  in 
London  iu  Jan.  1823. 

His  son,  C.  M.  Kino,  published  in  1826  some 
songs  which  were  favourably  received,  w.  H.  H. 

KING,  Robert,  Mus.  B.,  was  one  of  the  baud 
of  music  to  William  and  Mary  and  Queen  Anne. 
At  Christmas,  1689,  a licence  was  granted  to 
i ini  to  establish  a concert  (Calendar  of  State 
Papers.)]  He  graduated  at  Cambridge  in  1696. 
He  was  the  composer  of  many  songs  published 
in  ‘Choice  Ayres,  Songs  and  Dialogues,’  1684; 
‘Comes  Amoris,’  1687-93;  ‘The  Banquet  of 
Musick,’  1688-92  ; The  Gentlemans  Journal, 
1692-94  ; and  Thesaurus  Mnsicus,  1695-96.  He 
composed  the  songs  in  Crowne’s  comedy,  ‘Sir 
Courtly  Nice,’  which  were  printed  in  The  Theater 
of  Music,  Book  ii.  1685.  In  1690  he  set  Shad- 
well’s  Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day,  ‘O  Sacred 
Harmony.’  In  1693  he  set  an  Ode  ‘on  the 
IU.  Hon.  John  Cecil,  Earl  of  Exeter,  his  birth- 
day, being  the  21  of  Sept.’  commencing  ‘Once 
more  ’tis  born,  the  happy  day,’  the  words  by 
Peter  Motteux.  A collection  of  twenty-four 
songs  by  him  entitled  ‘ Songs  for  One,  Two,  and 
Three  voices,  composed  to  a Thorough- Basso  for 
yo  Organ  or  Harpsicord,’  engraven  on  copper, 
was  published  by  the  elder  Walsh.  The  date 
of  his  death  has  not  been  ascertained.  He  was 
living  in  1711.  w.  h.  h. 

KING,  William,  born  at  Winchester,  1624, 
son  of  George  King  (died  1665)  organist  of 
Winchester  Cathedral,  was  admitted  a clerk  of 
Magdalen  College,  Oxfonl,  Oct.  18,  1648.  He 
graduated  B.A.  June  5,  1649,  and  in  1652 
was  promoted  to  a chaplaincy  at  Magdalen 
College,  which  ho  held  until  August  25,  1654, 
when  he  became  a probationer -fellow  of  All 
Souls'  College.  On  Dec.  10,  1664,  he  was 


I appointed  successor  to  Pickhaver  as  organist  of 
New  College.  He  composed  a service  in  B*>  and 
some  anthems  [a  setting  of  the  Litany  remained 
in  use  in  Lichfield  Cathedral,  and  was  repub- 
lished by  Mr.  J.  Bishop  of  Cheltenham  and  Mr. 
J.  B.  Lott],  and  in  1668  published  at  Oxfonl 
‘Poems  of  Mr.  Cowley  [The  Mistress]  and 
others,  composed  into  Songs  and  Ayres,  with  a 
Thorough  Basse  to  the  Theorbo,  Harj*sieon, 
or  Basse  ViolL'  He  died  at  Oxfonl,  Nov. 
17,  1680,  and  was  buried  in  New  College 
Cloister.  w.  h.  h. 

KING  CHARLES  THE  SECOND.  A comic 
oj>era  in  two  acts  ; words  adapted  by  Desmond 
Ryan  from  a comedy  of  Howard  Payne’s  ; music 
by  G.  A.  Macfarren.  Produced  at  the  Princess’s 
Theatre,  Oct.  27,  1849.  Payne’s  comedy  had 
before  been  turned  into  a ballet- jtantomime, 

‘ Betty,’  music  by  Ambroise  Thomas,  and  pro- 
duced at  the  Grand  Opera,  Paris,  July  10, 
1846.  g. 

KING  SAUK  See  Saul  (2). 

KING’S  BAND  OF  MUSIC,  THE.  The 
custom  of  the  kings  of  England  to  retain  as  part 
of  their  household  a band  of  musicians,  more  or 
less  numerous,  is  very  ancient.  We  learn  that 
Edward  IV.  had  13  minstrels,  ‘whereof  some 
be  trompets,  some  with  shalmes  and  smalle 
pypes.*  Henry  VIII.’s  band  in  1526  consisted 
of  15  trumpets,  3 lutes,  3 rebecks,  3 taborets,  a 
harp,  2 viols,  10  sack  I tuts,  a fife,  and  4 
drumslades.  In  1530  his  band  was  composed 
of  16  trumpets,  4 lutes,  3 rebecks,  3 taborets, 
a harp,  2 viols,  9 sack  huts,  2 drumslades,  3 
minstrels,  and  a player  on  the  virginals.  Edward 
VI.  in  1548  retained  8 minstrels,  a player  on 
the  virginals,  2 lutes,  a harper,  a bagpiper,  a 
druinslade,  a rebeck,  7 viols,  4 sackbuts,  a Welsh 
minstrel,  and  a flute  player.  Elizabeth’s  hand 
in  1581  included  trumpets,  violins,  flutes,  and 
Hackbuts,  besides  musicians  whose  instruments 
are  not  specified  ; anti  six  years  later  it  consisted 
of  16  trumpets,  lutes,  harps,  a bagpipe,  9 
minstrels,  2 reltecks,  6 sackbuts,  8 viols,  anti  3 
players  on  the  virginals.  Charles  I.  in  1625 
had  in  his  pay  8 performers  on  the  hautboys 
and  sackbuts,  6 flutes,  6 recorders,  11  violins, 
6 lutes,  4 viols,  1 harp,  and  15  'musicians  for 
the  lute  and  voice,’  exclusive  of  trumpeters, 
drummers,  and  lifers,  Nicholas  Laniere  Iteing 
master  of  the  band  ; and  in  1641  his  band  in- 
cluded 14  violins,  19  wind  instruments,  and  25 
‘musicians  for  the  waytes,’  besides  a serjeant 
trumpeter  and  18  trumpeters.  Charles  II.  in 
1660  established,  in  imitation  of  Louis  XIV.  a 
band  of  24  performers  on  violins,  tenors,  anti 
basses,  popularly  known  as  the  ‘ four  and  twenty 
fiddlers.’  This  band  not  only  played  while  the 
king  was  at  meals,  but  was  oven  introduced  into 
the  royal  chapel,  anthems  being  composed  with 
symphouiesand  ritornels  between  the  vocal  move- 
incuts  expressly  for  them.  After  the  death  of 
Charles  the  band  was  kept  up,  but  was  somewhat 
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changed  in  itscomposition ; it  no  longerconsistcd 
exclusively  of  stringed  instruments,  but  some  of 
its  members  performed  on  wind  instruments. 

It  is  now  constituted  so  as  to  meet  the  require* 
incuts  of  modern  music,  aud  consists  of  thirty 
members.  Formerly,  besides  its  ordinary  duties 
it  was  employed,  together  with  the  gentlemen 
aud  children  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  odes  annually  composed  for  the 
king’s  birthday  and  New  Year's  day  ; but  since 
the  discontinuance  of  the  production  of  such 
odes,  its  duties  have  been  reduced  to  attendance 
on  royal  weddings  aud  baptisms,  and  other 
state  occasions.  The  following  is  the  succession 
of  the  ‘ Masters  of  the  Mnsick  ’ : — Davis  Mell 
and  George  Hudson,  1660  ; Thomas  Hal  tzar, 
1661  (?) ; John  Banister,  1663  ; Louis  Grabu,  , 
1666  ; Thomas  Purcell,  1672 ; Dr.  Nicholas 
Staggius,  16S2  ; John  Eccles,  1705  ; Dr.  Maurice 
Greene,  1735  (?) ; Dr.  William  Boyce,  1755; 
John  Stanley,  1779  ; Sir  William  Parsons, 
1786  ; William  Shield,  1817  ; Christian  Kramer, 

1 829  ; Francois  Cramer,  1834  ; George  Frederick 
Anderson,  1848  ; Sir  William  George  Cusins, 
1870;  Sir  Walter  Parratt,  1893.  Robert  Cambert 
is  sometimes  said  to  have  held  the  office  of  Master 
of  the  Musick,  but  this  is  doubtful.  \v.  !!.  ll. 

KING’S  THEATRE,  THE.  In  tho  early 
part  of  the  18th  century,  Sir  John  Vanbrugh, 
the  architect  and  dramatist,  proposed  to  the 
performers  at  Lincolns  Inn  Fields  Theatre  to 
build  them  a new  and  splendid  theatre  in  tho 
Haymarket,  and,  liis  offer  being  accepted,  ho 
raised  a subscription  of  4130, 0C0  in  sums  of  £100 
each,  in  return  for  which  every  subscriber  was 
to  have  a free  admission  for  life.  Tho  under- 
taking was  greatly  promoted  by  the  Kit-Cat 
Club,  and  the  first  stone  of  tho  building,  which 
was  wholly  from  the  designs  of  Vanbrugh,  was 
laid  in  1704  with  great  solemnity  by  the 
l>eautiful  Countess  of  Sunderland  (daughter  of 
the  great  Duke  of  Marlborough),  known  as  ‘ The 
little  Whig.’  Congreve,  the  dramatist,  was 
associated  with  Vanbrugh  in  the  management, 
and  the  theatre  was  o^ieiied  on  April  9,  1705, 
under  the  name  of  ‘ The  Queen’s  Theatre,’  which 
name  was  changed  on  the  accession  of  George  I. 
in  1714  to  ‘King’s  Theatre,’  by  which  it  con- 
tinued to  be  called  until  the  death  of  William 
IV.  in  1837,  after  which  it  was  styled  ‘Her 
Majesty’s  Theatre,’  the  reason  for  not  resuming 
the  name  ‘ Queen’s  Theatre  ’ Iteing  that  the 
theatre  in  Tottenham  Street  at  the  time  bore 
that  appellation.  [At  the  beginning  of  the 
present  reign,  the  theatre  which  had  been  built 
on  part  of  the  old  site  was  renamed  ‘ His 
Majesty’s  Theatre.’]  Vanbrugh's  erection,  al- 
though internally  a splendid  and  imposing 
structure,  was  totally  unfitted  for  its  purpose, 
owing  to  the  reverberations  being  so  great  as  to  \ 
make  the  spoken  dialogue  almost  unintelligible,  | 
and  to  necessitate  extensive  alterations  in  order  ; 
to  prevent  them.  In  the  course  of  a few  years  1 
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the  house  became  the  established  home  of  Italian 
opera.  In  it  the  greater  part  of  Hundel’s  operas 
aud  nearly  all  his  early  oratorios  were  first 
performed.  On  tho  evening  of  Juue  17,  1789, 
the  building  was  burned  to  the  ground.  It 
was  rebuilt  in  1790  from  designs  by  Michael 
Novosielski,  the  lyre -shaped  plan  being  then 
first  adopted  in  England.  When  completed  it 
was  refused  a licence  for  dramatic  representations, 
but  a magistrates’  licence  being  obtained  it  was 
opened  with  a concert  and  ballet  on  March  26, 
1791.  [See  Haydn.]  A regular  licence  was, 
however,  soon  afterwards  granted.  The  interior 
of  tho  theatre  was  tho  largest  in  England  ; there 
were  five  tiers  of  boxes,  exclusive  of  slips,  and 
it  was  ca | table  of  containing  nearly  3300  persons. 
It  was  admirably  adapted  for  conveying  sound. 
On  the  east  side  was  a large  and  handsome 
concert-room,  95  feet  long,  46  feet  broad,  and 
35  feet  high,  on  a level  with  the  principal  tier 
of  boxes.  About  1817  an  important  alteration 
was  made  in  the  exterior  of  the  theatre  by  the 
erection  of  the  colonnades  on  the  north,  south, 
and  east  sides,  and  the  formation  of  the  western 
arcade.  The  northern  colonnade  was  afterwards 
removed.  (There  is  a good  description  of  the 
pit,  including  the  famous  ' Fops’  alley  ’ in 
Lumley's  Reminiscence*,  chap,  vii.)  The  theatre 
was  again  destroyed  by  lire  on  Friday  night, 
Dec.  6,  1867.  It  was  rebuilt  by  April  1869, 
but  not  opened  until  1875,  and  then  not  for 
operatic  performances,  but  for  tho  revivalist 
mission  of  Messrs.  Moody  and  Sankey,  who 
occupied  it  for  about  three  months,  after  which 
it  remained  closed  until  April  28,  1877,  when 
it  was  reopened  as  an  opera  house.  No  theatre, 
perhaps,  has  been  under  the  management  of  so 
many  different  persona — Swiney,  Collier,  Aaron 
Hill,  Heidegger,  Handel,  the  Earl  of  Middlesex, 
Signora  Yenisei,  Crawford,  Yates,  Gordon,  Hon. 
J.  Hobart,  Brookes,  O’Reilly,  Le  Texier,  Sir 
John  Gallini,  Tranchard,  Taylor,  Goold,  Waters, 
Ebers,  Benelli,  Laporte,  Monck  Mason,  Lumloy, 
E.  T.  Smith,  and  Mapleson,  have  by  turns 
directed  its  affairs.  To  attempt  only  to  name 
the  compositions  produced  there,  and  the  emi- 
nent artists  who  have  been  their  exponents, 
would  extend  this  notice  to  an  unreasonable 
length  ; it  would  lie,  in  fact,  almost  to  write  a 
history  of  the  Italian  ojiera  in  England.  [With 
the  history  of  the  smaller  theatre  on  part  of 
the  site,  opened  in  1807  under  Mr.  H. 
Beerbohm  Tree,  a musical  dictionary  is  not 
concerned.]  w.  h.  h. 

KIRBYE,  Gkorgb,  one  of  the  beat  English 
writers  of  madrigals  of  tho  graver  kind,  may 
have  been  a native  of  Suffolk,  where  his  life 
was  chiefly  spent.  The  first  mention  of  his 
name  occurs  in  1592,  when  he  contributed  to 
I Estc’s  Whole  Book  of  Psalms.  As  he  furnished 
: more  settings  of  tunes  to  this  book  than  any 
} other  of  the  coinjioscrH  employed,  excepting 
' John  Farmer,  it  is  to  lie  assumed  that  he  had 
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already  made  some  reputation  as  a musician. 
In  1597  he  published  what  he  calls  the  ‘ first 
fruites  of  my  poore  knowledge  in  Musicke,’  a 
set  of  twenty  - four  mad  ri gals  for  4,  5,  and  6 voices, 
dedicated  to  two  of  the  daughters  of  Sir  Robert 
Jermyn  of  Rushbrooke,  near  Bury  St.  Edmunds, 
in  whose  house  he  seems  to  have  lived  as  music- 
master,  or  domestic  musician.  On  Feb.  16, 
1597-98,  George  Kirbye  married  Anne  Saxye, 
at  Brad  Held  St.  George,  near  Rushbrooke. 

In  1601  appeared  the  ‘Triumphs  of  Oriana,’ 
for  which  Kirbye  wrote  a 6-part  madrigal.  In 
some  copies  of  the  * Triumphs  ’ his  composi- 
tion appears  to  the  words  * With  angel’s  (ace 
and  brightness,*  elsewhere  to  the  words  ‘ Bright 
Phoebus  greets  most  clearly/  the  music  being 
the  same  in  both  cases.  It  may  be  conjectured 
that  Kirbye  wrote  his  music  to  the  words 
4 With  augel's  face/  to  which  it  seems  better 
suited,  but  that,  as  these  words  were  also  set 
by  Daniel  Norcome,  the  editor  of  the  ‘Triumphs’ 
may  have  thought  it  advisable  to  supply  new 
words  to  Kirbye’s  composition. 

In  1626  Kirbye  was  living  in  Bury  St.  Ed- 
munds. On  June  11  of  that  year  the  burial 
of  his  wife  is  recorded  in  St.  Mary’s  parish 
registers  there,  and  in  1627-28  his  name  twice 
appears  in  the  same  registers,  probably  as  one 
of  the  churchwardens.  On  Oct.  6,  1634,  his 
burial  is  entered  in  St.  Mary’s  registers.  His 
will,  dated  March  10,  1633,  and  proved  Oct.  7, 
1634,  shows  that  he  owned  property  in  Whiting 
Street,  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  which  he  left  to 
his  servant,  Agnes  Seaman,  kinswoman  to  his 
late  wife,  together  with  all  his  goods,  chattels, 
and  personal  estate  ; excepting  small  legacies  to 
his  brother,  Walter  Kirbye  ; his  sister,  Alice 
Moore,  widow  ; and  a few  others.  There  is  a 
note  in  a set  of  MS.  part- books,  copied  by 
Thomas  Hamond,  of  Cressners,  Hawkdon,  near 
Bury  St.  Edmunds,  between  the  years  1631 
and  1660  (Bodl.  MS.  Mus.  f.  1-6),  to  the 
etfect  that  the  ‘ Italian  songs  to  5 and  6 voyees  ’ 
contained  in  them  were  4 collected  out  of  Master 
Goo.  Kirbies  blacke  bookea  well  were  sould  after 
ye  decease  of  the  said  Geo.  to  the  right  wolh*r 
Sr  Jo.  Hollond  in  ye  yeare  1634.  And  he  paid 
as  they  said  Kirbies  maid,  40s.’  This  note  is 
of  interest  as  showing  that  Kirbye  possessed 
copies  of  motets,  etc.,  by  the  best  Italian  com- 
posers of  the  day. 

A large  number  of  unpublished  madrigals  and 
motets  by  Kirbye  exist  in  the  Bodleian  Library, 
and  in  the  libraries  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Music  aud  of  St.  Michael’s  College,  Tenbury. 
Unfortunately  they  are  all  imi*erfeet,  excepting 
a 4-part  madrigal,  ‘Farewell,  false  love,’  in  the 
R.C.M.  Library.  In  the  British  Museum  is  an 
imperfect  pavan  for  viols  (Add.  MSS.  30,826-8), 
and  a 5-part  hymn,  ‘ 0 Jean,  look  ’ (Add.  MSS. 
29,372-7).  [See  Arkwright’s  ‘Old  English 
Edition  ’ (published  by  Joseph  Williams),  Nos. 
3,  4,  5,  and  21.]  o.  E.  P.  A. 


KIRCHEN  CANTATEN  (Church  Cantatas). 
The  Kirchen  Cantatcn  of  the  German  Lutheran 
Church  corresponded  to  a great  extent  with  the 
Anglican  anthems,  but  they  were  for  the  most 
part  on  a larger  scale,  and  had  a band  accompani- 
ment as  well  as  the  organ,  which  is  rarely  the 
case  with  anthems.  They  were  used  on  the 
! great  festivals  of  the  Church  and  on  festal 
occasions,  such  as  weddings  of  gTeat  people. 
They  flourished  especially  in  the  time  imme- 
diately before  and  with  Sebastian  Bach,  and  it  is 
with  his  name  that  they  are  chiefly  associated, 
i both  for  the  prodigious  number  and  the  great 
beauty  of  many  of  the  examples  of  this  form  of 
comjwsition  which  lie  produced.  [It  has  been 
calculated  that  he  wrote  295  cantatas,  of  which 
206  are  still  extant.] 

Among  his  predecessors,  his  uncles  Michael 
and  Johann  Christoph,  and  the  great  organist 
Buxtehude,  were  composers  of  Cantatas  of  this 
kind,  and  Bach  certainly  adopted  the  form  of 
his  own  from  them  at  first,  both  as  regards  the 
distribution  of  the  numbers  and  the  words. 
With  them  as  with  him  the  words  were  some- 
times complete  religious  songs,  but  they  were 
also  frequently  taken  from  promiscuous  sources, 
passages  from  the  Bible  and  verses  from  hymns 
and  religious  songs  being  strung  together,  with 
an  underlying  fixed  idea  to  keep  them  bound 
into  a complete  whole.  In  some  cases  they  are 
mystical,  in  others  they  are  of  a prayerful 
character,  and  of  course  many  are  hymns  of 
praise.  In  many  there  is  a clear  dramatic 
element,  and  in  this  form  the  dialogue  between 
Christ  and  the  soul  is  not  uncommon,  os  in  the 
well-known  * Ich  hatte  viel  Rekiiramernias/  and 
in  ‘Gottes  Zeit,'  ‘ Wachet  auf/  and  * Solig  ist 
der  Mann/  of  J.  8.  Bach.  The  treatment  of  the 
subject  is  often  very  beautiful  apart  from  the 
diction,  and  expresses  a tender,  touching  kind 
of  poetry  of  religion  which  is  of  the  purest  and 
most  affecting  character,  and  found  in  Bach's 
hands  the  most  i>crfcct  possible  expression  in 
music. 

The  dramatic  element  points  to  the  relation- 
ship of  the  Kirchencantatcu  to  the  Italian 
Cantate  da  Camera,  which  formed  an  inqmrtant 
section  of  the  operatic  department  of  music 
cultivated  in  Italy  from  the  beginning  of  the 
17th  century.  In  composing  the  earlier 
cantatas,  Buxtehude  and  Bach’s  uncles  do  not 
seem  to  have  had  this  connection  very  clearly  in 
view,  neither  does  it  appear  obviously  in  tho 
earlier  examples  of  John  Sebastian.  But  from 
the  year  1712  Bach  began  writing  music  to 
cantatas  by  a theologian  and  ]>oet  named 
Neumcistcr,  a man  of  some  imjtortance  in 
relation  to  church  music ; who  wrote  poems 
which  he  called  Cantatas  for  all  the  great 
Festivals  and  Sundays  of  the  year,  following 
avowedly  the  dramatic  manner  of  the  Italians. 
Of  Bach’s  con  temporaries,  Telemann  preceded 
him  slightly  in  setting  these  Cantatas,  as  a 
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collection  with  his  mnsic  was  published  in 
Gotha  in  1711.  This  part  of  the  history  of 
Cantatas,  which  divides  them  into  two  periods 
in  matter  of  form,  is  too  elaborate  to  be  treated 
here,  but  a very  full  account  will  be  found  in 
Spitta's  J.  A*.  Bach,  Engl,  tr.,  i.  40,  446  ; ii. 
348,  etc. 

As  regards  the  music,  the  form  was  extremely 
variable.  In  a great  number  of  cases  the  work 
opened  with  a chorus,  which  in  Bach’s  hands 
assumed  gigantic  pro|K>rtions.  This  was  followed 
by  a series  of  recitatives,  airs,  ariosos,  duets  or 
other  kinds  of  solo  music,  and  in  the  greatest 
number  of  instances  ended  with  a simple  chorale. 
In  some  cases  the  work  opens  with  an  aria  or 
duet,  and  in  others  there  are  several  choruses 
interspersed  in  the  work,  and  occasionally  they 
form  the  bulk  of  the  whole.  In  one  somew  hat 
singular  instance  (viz.  1 Ich  will  den  Kreuzstab 
genie  tragen  ’)  the  Cantata  consists  of  two  long 
arias,  and  two  recitatives,  and  an  adagio,  all  for 
a bass  voice,  and  ends  with  a chorale.  In  * Ich 
babe  genug  ’ the  bass  voice  is  alone  throughout, 
and  there  is  no  chorale.  It  is  evident  that  the 
works  were  constructed  with  reference  to  the 
particular  resources  at  the  disposal  of  the  com- 
poser for  performance  ; ami  in  this  resj>ect  the 
hand  varied  as  much  aa  the  musical  form  of  the 
work.  Sometimes  the  organ  was  accompanied 
by  strings  alone,  at  others  by  a considerable 
orchestra  of  strings,  wood,  ami  brass.  With 
developer!  resources  the  Cantata  occasionally 
Ix-gan,  both  in  the  older  and  the  later  forms, 
with  an  instrumental  introduction  which  was 
called  irrespectively  a symphony  or  a sonata  or 
sonatina,  and  evidently  had  some  relationship  to 
the  instrumental  Sonate  da  Cliiesa  which  were 
common  in  Italy  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
churches.  This  practice  appears  to  have  been 
more  universal  before  Bach’s  time  than  appears 
from  his  works,  as  instrumental  introductions 
to  Cantatas  with  him  are  the  exception.  In 
such  an  astonishing  number  of  examples  as 
Bach  produced  it  is  inevitable  that  there  should 
l)e  some  disparity  in  value.  A considerable 
number  are  of  the  highest  possible  beauty  and 
grandeur,  and  a few  may  not  he  in  his  happiest 
vein.  But  assuredly  the  wealth  stored  up  in 
them  which  has  yet  to  become  known  to  the 
musical  public  is  incalculable.  Their  uncom- 
promising loftiness  and  generally  austere  purity 
of  style  have  hindered  their  universal  ]>opnlarity 
hitherto  ; but  os  jteople  learn  to  feel,  as  they 
ultimately  must,  how  deeply  expressive  ami 
healthily  true  that  style  is,  the  greater  will  be 
the  earnest  delight  they  will  find  in  music,  ami 
the  greater  will  be  the  fame  of  these  imperishable 
monuments  of  Bach's  genius.  c.  H.  II . P. 

KIRCHENMUSIK,  AKADEMI8CHES  IX- 
STITUT  FUR.  This  Institution  was  founded  in 
Berlin  (Hardenbergstrasse,  Charlottenburg,  No. 
36),  in  1822,  and  was  placed  under  the  direction 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts  in  1875,  since 


when  the  Director  of  tho  Institution  is  a member 
of  the  Senate  of  the  Academy.  The  Institution 
is  devoted  to  the  education  of  organists,  cantors, 
and  music-masters  for  high-grade  schools  and 
seminaries.  There  arc  five  professors,  giving 
instruction  in  the  organ,  pianoforte,  violin, 
singing,  harmony,  counterpoint,  and  form,  organ 
construction,  and  criticism  of  exercises.  The 
first  director  was  Bernhard  Klein,  and  at  present 
the  post  is  held  by  Professor  Radccke.  w.  n.  s. 

KIRCHER,  Athanasius,  learned  Jesuit, 
born  May  2,  1602,  at  Geisa  near  Fulda  ; early 
became  a Jesuit,  and  taught  mathematics  and 
natural  philosophy  in  the  Jesuit  College  at 
Wurzburg,  where  he  was  professor  in  1630. 
About  1631  he  was  driven  from  Germany  by 
the  Thirty  Years’  War.  and  went  in  1633  to 
the  house  of  his  Order  at  Avignon,  and  thence 
by  way  of  Vienna  (1635)  to  Rome,  where  he 
remained  till  his  death,  Nov.  28,  1680.  He 
acquired  a mass  of  information  in  all  depart- 
meats  of  knowledge,  and  wrote  books  on  every 
conceivable  subject.  His  great  work  Musurgia 
universalis  site  ars  magna  eonsoni  rt  dissoni, 
two  vols.  (Rome,  1650),  translated  into  German 
by  Andreas  Hirscli  (Hall  in  Swabia,  1662),  con- 
tains, among  much  rubbish,  valuable  matter  on 
the  nature  of  sound  and  the  theory  of  compooi- 
tion,  with  interesting  examples  from  the  instru- 
mental music  of  Frcscobaldi,  Frobergcr,  and 
other  composers  of  the  17th  century.  The 
second  vol.,  on  the  music  of  the  Greeks,  is  far 
from  trustworthy  : indeed  Meibomius  (Musici 
nniujui)  accuses  Kircher  of  having  written  it 
without  consulting  a single  ancient  Greek 
authority.  His  Pkonurgia  (Kemptcn,  1673), 
translated  into  German  by  Agathus  Carione 
(apparently  a nom  de  plume),  with  the  title  Netic 
Hull-  und  Thon-knnst  (Nbrdlingen,  1684),  is  an 
amplification  of  jmrt  of  the  Musurgia , and  deals 
chiefly  with  acoustical  instruments.  In  his 
M agues,  siue  de  arte  magnetiea  (Rome,  1641)  he 
gives  all  the  songs  and  airs  then  in  use  to  cure 
the  bite  of  the  tarantula.  His  QSdiptu  argyptia- 
cus  (Rome,  1652-54)  treats  of  the  music  con- 
tained in  Egyptian  hieroglyphics.  [See  J.  E. 
i Matthew’s  Literature  of  Mvsie,  p.  57.]  F.  o. 

KIRCHGESSNER,  Mahianna,  performer  on 
the  glass  harmonica,  born  1770  at  Woghhusel 
near  Rastatt,  Baden.  An  illness  in  her  fourth 
year  left  her  blind  for  life,  but  this  misfortune 
was  compensated  by  a delicate  organisation 
for  music.  She  learned  the  harmonica  from 
SchmittlMiuer  of  Carlsmhc,  and  made  numerous 
successful  concert  - tours.  Mozart  heard  her  in 
| Vienna  (1791),  and  composed  a quintet  for  her 
I (Kbchel,  617).  In  London,  about  1794,  Froschel 
I made  her  a new  instrument,  which  in  future  she 
! always  used.  Here  also  she  recovered  a glim- 
i moring  of  sight  under  medical  treatment.  Much 
j as  they  admired  her  playing,  musicians  regretted 
i that  she  failed  to  bring  out  the  true  qualities 
* of  the  harmonica,  through  a wrong  method  of 
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execution.  After  living  in  retirement  atGohlis 
near  Leipzig,  she  undertook  auother  concert- 
tour,  but  fell  ill  and  died  at  Schaffhausen, 
Dec.  9,  1809.  c.  r.  I*. 

KIRCHNER,  Thro  dob,  one  of  the  most 
gifted  disciples  of  Schumann,  a composer  of 
4 genre  pieces ' for  the  pianoforte,  was  bora  Dec. 
10,  1823,  at  Neukirchen  near  Chemnitz  in 
Saxony,  and  got  his  musical  training  at  Leipzig, 
under  C.  F.  Becker,  from  1838.  Having  com- 
pleted Ilia  schooling  at  Leipzig  and  Dresden,  he 
took  the  post  of  organist  at  Winterthur  in 
Switzerland  in  1843,  which  town  in  1862  he 
left  for  Zurich,  where  he  acted  as  conductor 
and  teacher.  In  1873  he  became  director  of 
the  1 Musikschule  ’ at  Wurzburg,  but  after  two 
years  he  threw  up  that  appointineut  and  settled 
at  Leipzig,  until  1883  [when  he  moved  to 
Dresden  as  a teacher  of  ensemble  in  the  Con* 
servatorium.  In  1890  he  moved  once  more  to 
Hamburg,  where  he  died,  Sept.  19,  1903.] 

Kirchner’s  works  extend  to  over  100  opus 
numliers.  Except  a string  quartet,  op.  20,  a 
‘ Gedenkblatt,’  a * Serenade/  ami  4 Novelletten,’ 
op.  59,  for  piano,  violin,  and  violoncello,  some 
violin  pieces,  op.  63,  and  eight  pieces  for  violon- 
cello, op.  79,  and  a number  of  Liodcr,  they  are 
all  written  for  pianoforte  solo  or  duet,  are  mostly 
of  small  dimensions,  and  put  forth  under  sugges- 
tive titles  such  as  Schumann  was  wont  to  give 
to  his  lesser  pieces.  The  stamp  of  Schumann's 
original  mind  has  marked  Kirchner’s  work  from 
the  first ; yet  though  sheltered  under  Schumann's 
cloak,  many  minor  points  of  style  and  diction 
are  Kirchner’s  own,  and  decidedly  clever.  At 
liest,  his  pieces  are  delicate  and  tender,  fre- 
quently vigorous,  now  and  then  humorous  and 
fantastic  ; at  worst,  they  droop  under  u taint 
of  lachrymose  sentimentality.  They  are  always 
carefully  finished  and  well  shapen,  never  redun- 
dant, rarely  commonplace.  Among  his  early 
publications,  4 Album  blatter/  op.  9,  became 
popular  as  played  by  Madame  Schumann  ; and 
among  his  later,  ‘Still  und  bewegt,’  op.  24, 
ami  j>articularly  * Nachtstiicke/  op.  25,  deserve 
attention.  R.  D. 

K1RKMAN.  The  name  borne  by  a family  of 
eminent  harpsichord,  ami  subsequently  piano-  ; 
forte  makers.  Jacob  Kirchmann  (afterwards 
Kirkman),  a German,  came  to  England  early  j 
in  the  18th  century,  and  worked  for  Tabel,  a 
Flemish  harpsichord  maker,  who  had  brought  | 
to  London  the  traditions  of  the  Ruckers  of  j 
Antwerp.  [See  Buckrrm.]  Another  apprentice  i 
of  Tabel’s  was  Shudi  (properly  Tschudi),  who  [ 
became  Kirkman's  rival,  and  founded  the  house 
of  Broad  wood.  Tabel  would  have  been  quite  i 
forgotten,  but  for  these  distinguished  pupils, 
and  for  the  droll  anecdote,  narrated  by  I)r. 
Burney,  of  Kirkman's  rapid  courtship  of  Tabel’s  * 
widow,  and  securing  with  her  the  business  ami 
stock-in-trade.  He  profit'd  at  breakfast  time, 
and  married  her  (the  Marriage  Act  being  not 


j then  jiassed)  before  twelve  o’clock  the  same  day, 

| just  one  month  after  Tabel’s  demise.  [Jacob 
Kirkman  was  organist  of  St.  George's,  Hanover 
Square  ; ho  wrote  several  sets  of  pieces  for  organ 
and  pianoforte,  and  published  them  himself  at 
the  sign  of  the  King's  Arms  in  Broad  Street, 
Carnaby  Market,  now  No.  19  Broad  Street, 
Soho.]  Dr.  Burney  places  the  arrival  of  Jacob 
Kirkman  in  England  in  1740,  but  that  seems 
to  be  too  late  ; Shudi  was  probably  established 
by  that  time  in  Meard’s  Street,  Dean  Street, 
Soho,  whence  he  removed  in  1742  to  the  pre- 
mises in  Great  Pultency  Street.  There  is  no 
reason,  however,  to  doubt  the  same  generally 
excellent  authority  that  his  death  took  place 
about  1778,  and  that  he  left  nearly  £200,000. 

Burney,  in  Rees’s  Cyclopaedia,  gives  Jacob 
Kirkman’s  harpsichords  high  praise,  regarding 
them  as  more  full  in  tone  and  durable  than 
those  of  Shudi.  These  instruments  retained 
certain  features  of  the  Antwerp  model  as  late 
as  1768,  preserving  Andre  Ruckers’s  keyboard 
of  Q, — f”  (nearly  live  octaves),  with  lowest  (if 
wanting.  This,  as  well  as  the  retention  of  the 
rosette  in  the  sound -board,  may  be  seen  in  the 
Kirkman  harpsichord  of  that  year,  which  be- 
longed to  the  late  C.  K.  Salaman,  and  in  which 
we  find  King  David  playing  upon  the  harp, 
between  the  letters  I and  K.  Dr.  Burney  met 
with  no  harjfeichords  on  the  continent  that  could 
at  all  compare  with  those  mode  in  England  by 
Jacob  Kirkman  and  his  almost  life-long  com- 
petitor, Shudi. 

Jacob  Kirkman,  having  no  children  by  his 
marriage,  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew  Abraham, 
whose  son  Joseph,  the  first  Joseph  Kirkman, 
followed  him.  The  piano  was  introduced  in 
Kirkman’s  workshop  in  the  time  of  Abraham 
Kirkman,  as  there  is  record  of  a square  piano 
inscribed  Jacob  and  Abraham  Kirchmann,  which 
was  dated  1775.  A grand  piano  dated  1780 
was  also  theirs,  and  the  manufacture  of  Both 
kinds  of  instrument  went  on  side  by  side  for 
some  years,  as  there  was  a single  harpsichord 
in  the  possession  of  the  firm,  dated  1778,  and 
the  double  harpsichord,  in  the  possession  of  the 
Editor,  is  dated  1798  ; it  is  inscribed  ‘Josephu* 
Kirckman.’  His  son,  the  second  Joseph,  died 
at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-seven  in  1877, 
his  second  son  Henry,  to  whom  the  business 
owes  its  present  extension,  having  died  sonic 
years  before.  The  warerooms  were  for  many 
years  in  Soho  Square.  In  1896  the  busiuess 
was  amalgamated  with  that  of  the  Collards. 
The  Kirkman*  were  the  English  agents  lor 
Signor  Caldera’s  attachment  kuowu  as  the 
Melopiano.  A.  J.  if. 

KIRNBERGER,  Johann  Philipp,  composer 
and  writer  on  the  theory  of  music,  bon  April 
(baptized  on  the  24th)  1721,  at  Soalfeld  in 
Thuringia  ; learnt  the  rudiment!  of  music  at 
home,  the  organ  from  Kellner  of  Gra fen  rode, 
and  the  violin  from  Meil  of  Sondcrshausen. 
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Gertier,  court  organist  there,  taught  him  to 
play  Bach’s  fugues,  ami  recommended  him  to 
Bach,  whose  pupil  he  was  from  1739  to  1741. 
Several  years  were  passed  at  Leipzig,  in  Poland, 
and  at  Ix*mberg.  On  his  return  to  Germany  he 
resumed  the  study  of  the  violiu  under  Zickler 
of  Dresden,  ami  in  1751  entered  the  ca[>elle  of 
Frederick  the  Great  at  Berlin  as  violinist.  In 
1758  he  l>ecame  cajtellmeistcr  to  Princess 
Amalie,  and  remained  with  her  until  his  death, 
in  Berlin,  after  a long  and  painful  illness,  July 
27,  1783.  During  these  twenty-five  years  he 
formed  such  pupils  as  Schulz,  Fasch,  and  Zelter, 
and  devoted  his  leisure  to  researches  on  the 
theory  of  music.  Of  his  many  books  on  the 
subject,  Die  Kunst  des  rcinen  Satzes,  two  vols. 
(Berlin,  1771-76),  alone  is  of  permanent  value. 
He  also  wrote  all  the  articles  on  music  in 
Hulzer's  Theorie  der  sehonen  Kiinste,  in  which 
lie  warmly  criticises  Marpurg’s  Kritisckc  Briefly 
[in  which  various  charges  had  been  brought 
against  him.  Seethe(/Mdka*£(zihm.]  He  prided 
himself  on  the  discovery  that  all  music  could 
he  reduced  to  two  fundamental  chords,  the 
triad  and  the  chord  of  the  seventh — which  is 
obviously  wrong  ; and  invented  a new  interval 
bearing  the  relation  of  4 : 7 to  the  keynote,  and 
which  he  called  I : — but  neither  of  these  has 
stood  the  test  of  time.  Indeed  in  his  own  day 
the  theory  of  the  even  temperament  steadily 
gained  ground.  As  a composer  lie  had  more 
fluency  than  genius  ; his  most  interesting  works 
are  his  fugues,  remarkable  for  their  correctness. 
In  1773-74  he  edited  a large  collection  of  vocal 
comjiositions  by  Graun,  who  was  a kind  friend 
to  him,  and  * Psalmen  und  Gesiinge’  by  Leo 
(Leonhard)  Hauler.  The  autograph  scores  of 
several  motets  and  cantatas,  and  a quantity  of 
fugues,  clavier- sonatas,  and  similar  works,  are 
preserved  in  the  Imperial  Library  at  Berlin 
and  elsewhere.  [See  QneJlcn- Lexikon.']  Kim- 
berger  was  of  a quarrelsome  temper,  and  fond 
of  laying  down  the  law,  which  made  him  no 
favourite  with  his  fellow- musicians.  f.  g. 

KISTLER,  Cyrill,  born  at  Grossaitingeu, 
near  Augsburg,  March  12,  1848,  displayed  early 
taste  for  music,  was  a choir-boy  at  the  age  of 
eight,  and  could  play  the  flute.  At  first  in- 
tended for  the  church,  he  afterwards  entered 
upon  the  career  of  a schoolmaster,  and  taught 
in  various  schools  from  1867  to  1875,  picking 
up  musical  instruction  how  and  when  he  could. 
In  1876  he  entered  the  Munich  Conservatorium, 
and  studied  regularly  under  Wiillner,  Rhein- 
bergor.  and  Fr.  Lachner.  The  hist  of  these 
took  him  as  a private  pupil  after  his  leaving 
the  Conservatorium,  and  did  all  in  his  jiower  to 
counteract  the  strong  influence  of  Wagner  which 
had  even  then  declared  itself.  In  1883  he  was 
appointed  teacher  of  theory,  etc.,  at  Sonders- 
haiisen,  and  in  1884  his  most  important  work, 
an  opera  or  music -drama,  ' Kunihild,’  was 
brought  out  at  that  place.  It  was  not  until  its 


revival  at  Wurzburg  in  1893  that  it  was  re- 
cognised by  any  large  class  of  musicians  as  a 
piece  of  any  great  significance.  Since  that  time 
it  has  excited  a good  deal  of  comment,  which 
was  stimulated  by  the  polemical  attitude  adopted 
by  the  coni|»oser  towards  theatrical  managers 
and  others,  and  expressed  in  a series  of  Musika- 
lisehe  Tagesf ragen,  published  between  1884  and 
1894.  The  opera  is  constructed  on  purely 
Wagnerian  principles,  with  numerous  4 leading- 
motives  ' and  other  peculiarities  of  the  Wagner 
school.  Occasionally  the  coni|>oser  declines 
into  a style  that  is  more  akin  to  that  of  the 
usual  German  part-song,  in  choruses  and  such 
things,  for,  during  his  earlier  life,  he  had  written 
much  music  of  a leas  ambitious  aim.  Since 
1885  he  has  lived  at  Bad  Kissingen,  as  princijial 
of  a private  music-school,  and  as  a publisher. 
In  1889  his  comic  ojiera,  4 Eulenspiegel  ’ was 
brought  out  at  Wiirzburg  without  much  success, 
although  in  some  ways  it  is  more  original  than 
‘Kuuihild.’  * Arm  Elsie  in  * was  given  at 
Schwerin  in  1902,  and  4 Koslein  im  Hag’  at 
Elberfeld  in  1903.  4 Baldurs  Tod’  seems  not 

to  have  been  performed.  Besides  these  dramatic 
works,  Kistler  lias  published  inuuy  pieces  for 
orchestra,  among  them  an  interesting  4 Trauer- 
kliinge,’  choruses,  songs,  organ  pieces,  etc., 
method  of  hurmony  on  Wagnerian  principles 
( Harmonieiehre , 1879  and  1903),  a Musi  ini  isehc 
Elemenlarlehrt , u Volkssch ullch rer  (1880),  a 
Tank  it  nstler-  Lexikon,  which  reached  its  third 
edition  in  1887,  and  Der  einfache  Kontrajmukt 
(1904).  (Riemann’s  Lexikon,  Baker’s  Biog. 
Did.  of  Mus. , Masters  of  German  Music, 
Musical  Times  for  April  1893.)  M. 

KISTNER.  One  of  the  great  music  pub- 
lisliing  firms  of  Leipzig.  The  business  was 
founded  in  1823  by  Proust,  who  was  succeeded 
in  1831  by  Karl  Friedrich  Kistner  (born  at 
Leipzig,  March  3,  1797),  a man  of  some  gifts 
for  music  and  great  business  powers.  The  new 
name  was  not  assumed  till  1836.  Kistner 
greatly  improved  the  business,  and  secured  im- 
portant works  of  Mendelssohn,  Schumann, 
Chopin,  Moscheles,  Stcrndalc  Bennett,  etc.  He 
died  greatly  esteemed,  Dec.  21,  1844,  aud  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Julius,  who  followed  in 
his  father’s  steps  with  equal  success.  He  added 
the  names  of  Hiller,  Taubert,  and  Rubinstein 
to  the  catalogue  of  the  house,  and  will  long  be 
remembered  by  those  who  had  to  do  with  him 
for  his  kindness  and  liberality*  He  withdrew 
from  the  business  in  1866  in  favour  of  Karl 
Friedrich  Ludwig  Gurckhaus  (1821-84),  and 
died  May  13,  1868. 

Among  the  principal  publications  of  the  firm 
arc  found — Mendelssohn,  Psalms  95  and  98  ; 
the*  Walpurgisnacht’ ; Antigone ; Overture  ‘ Ruy 
Bias  ’ ; two  Sonatas  PF.  and  violoncello,  und 
eight  other  numbers.  Schumann,  Overture, 
Scherzo,  and  Finale  ; Rose  Pilgerfahrt ; Mvr- 
then  ; Sonata  for  PF.  in  Fj  ; ‘Bildcraus Oaten’  ; 
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Sjianisches  Liederspiel  ami  eleven  more,  including 
opp.  1 and  2.  Chopin,  PF.  Concerto  E minor  ; 
Trio  O minor ; twelve  Graudes  Etudes  and 
others.  Goetz’s  Symphony,  ‘ Francesca  «H 
Kimini,’  ‘Taming  of  the  Shrew, ' and  137th 
Psalm.  o. 

KIT,  a tiny  violin,  which,  before  the  general 
introduction  of  pianofortes,  was  carried  by 
dancing-masters  in  their  pockets.  Hence  the 

n(i 


French  and  German  names  for  it  wore  ‘ pochette  ’ « 
and  ‘ Tascliengeige,  ’ though  |>ochetto  is  also 
applied  to  an  instrument  of  long  and  narrow  | 
form  resembling  a sourdine.  It  was  usually  ! 
about  16  inches  long  over  all:  the  woodcut 
shows  its  size  relatively  to  that  of  the  violin. 
Sometimes,  however,  as  in  Nos.  61/i  and  66  of 
the  Special  Exhibition  of  Ancient  Musical  | 
Instruments,  South  Kensington  Mus.  1872,  the 
neck  was  longer  and  broader,  for  convenience  of  j 
fingering,  which  gave  the  Kit  a disproportion ed 
look.  The  instrument  is  now  practically  I 
obsolete. 

The  origin  of  the  name  has  not  yet  been  dis- 
covered, [hut  it  may  l>o  connected  with  the  . 
beginning  of  sonic  form  of  the  won!  Cit liars. 
Murray's  Dirt.  1.  In  Florio  (1598  and  1611).  ! 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Ben  Jonson,  and  I 
Drayton,  it  seems  evident  that  it  is  used  with 
out  reference  to  size,  as  a synonym  for  Crowd,  I 
Rebeck,  or  Pandora.  Cotgrave  (1611)  defines 
it  as  ‘a  small  Gitteme.*  Grew,  in  1681,  sjieaks 
of  ‘a  dancing -master’s  Kit,’  and  as  dancing-  • 
masters'  Kits  would  naturally  be  smaller  than 
other  Kits,  the  name  gradually  adhered  to  them, 
as  that  of  viol  or  violin  did  to  the  larger 
sizes.  G. 

KITCHINER,  William,  M. I).  (Glasgow), the 
son  of  a coal  merchant,  from  whom  ho  inherited 
an  ample  fortune,  was  an  accomplished  amateur 
musician.  He  was  born  in  Loudon  iu  1775,  and  | 
educated  at  Eton.  He  composed  an  operetta 


entitled  ‘ Love  among  the  Roses,  or,  The  Master 
Key,'  and  was  author  of  Observations  on  Vocal 
Music,  1821,  and  editor  of  ‘The  Loyal  ami 
National  Songs  of  England,’  1823  ; ‘The  Sea 
Songs  of  England,’  1823;  'The  Sea  Songs  of 
Charles  Dibdin,’  1824  ; and  ‘ A Collection  of  the 
Vocal  Music  in  Shakspere’s  Plays.’  He  was  also 
author  of  some  eccentrically  written  but  usetul 
books,  including,  The  Cook's  Oracle  (1817),  The 
Art  of  Invigorating  and  Prolonging  Life  (1822), 
The  Housekeeper's  Ledger ( 1825),  The  Economy  of 
the  Eyes  (1824),  The  Traveller's  Oracle  (1827). 
(The  titles  of  other  books  are  given  in  the  Diet 
of  Xal.  Biog.)  Though  an  epicure,  lie  was 
regular  and  even  abstemious  iu  his  habits  ; but 
while  practising  the  precepts  lie  gave  to  other>, 
he  was  unable  to  prolong  his  own  life  beyond  the 
age  of  fifty,  and  died  suddenly  in  Loudon,  Fel*. 
27,  1827.  [In  bis  fine  musical  library  was  tli^ 
MS.  collection  of  aim  containing  the  supposed 
original  of  ‘God  save  the  King,’  which,  coming 
alter  Kitchiner's  death  into  the  jiossessioii  of 
Richard  Clark,  was  tampered  with  and  has  now 
totally  disap|>earcd.  F.  K.J  W.  H.  II. 

K1TTEL,  Johans  Christian,  bom  at  Erfurt, 
Feb.  18,  1732,  one  of  the  last  pupils  of  J.  S. 
Bach.  His  first  post  was  that  of  organist  at 
I^angensalza  (1751),  which  he  left  in  1756  for 
that  of  the  Prcdigerkirclie  at  his  native  place. 
His  j>ay  was  wretched,  and  had  to  be  eked 
out  by  incessant  and  laborious  teaching.  Even 
when  nearly  seventy  he  was  forced  to  make 
a tour  to  Gottingen,  Hanover,  Hamburg,  and 
Altona.  In  the  latter  place  ho  stayed  for  some 
time,  to  the  delight  of  the  musicians  there,  and 
published  a book  of  tunes  for  the  Schleswig- 
Holstein  Church  (A 'cues  Choratbuch , Altona, 
1803).  Thence  he  crept  home  to  Erfurt,  where 
he  died,  May  18,  1809,  in  great  poverty,  but 
saved  from  actual  starvation  by  a small  (tension 
allowed  him  by  Prince  Primas  of  D&lberg.  The 
fame  of  his  playing  was  very  great,  but  is  hardly 
maintained  by  his  works,  which  are  not  very 
iui]>ortaut.  The  best  are  graud  preludes  for  the 
organ  in  two  hooks  (Peters)  ; six  sonatas  and  a 
fantasia  for  the  clavier  (Breitkopfs) ; and  an 
organ  school  (Dcr  angehende  praktischc  Organist, 
in  three  books,  1801-8;  Erfurt,  Beyer;  thin! 
edition,  1831).  His  j»aj>ers  were  inherited  by 
his  great  pupil,  C.  II.  Rinck,  one  of  many  famous 
organists  who  perfected  themselves  under  him. 
Fctis  tells  us— and  we  may  accept  the  story  as 
true,  since  ho  was  intimate  with  Rinck — that 
Kittcl  had  inherited  a full-sized  portrait  of  Bach, 
and  that  when  satisfied  with  his  pupils  lie  drew 
the  curtain,  and  allowed  them  a sight  of  the 
picture  as  the  best  reward  he  could  allbrd  them. 
It  is  a story  quite  ill  accordance  with  the 
devotion  which  Bach  is  known  to  have  inspired 
in  those  who  had  to  do  with  him.  <». 

KJERULF,  Halfhan,  was  bora  at  Chris- 
tiania, Sept.  15,  1815,1  and  became  known  os 

1 Xvuilcl  >t tul  autue  other  (ttrmnii  authorities  fir*  wrong 
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a composer  in  Norway  and  the  surrounding 
countries  during  the  time  of  Norway’s  struggle 
for  freedom,  and  the  consequent  renascence  of 
her  intellectual  ami  artistic  spirit. 

In  1834  he  was  a graduate  of  the  Christiania 
University,  ami  he  had  as  a matter  of  course 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  jurisprudence, 
for  his  father’s  high  post  under  Government 
would  have  ensured  for  him  a good  start  in 
official  life.  There  ensued  the  heartaches  and 
the  struggles  of  a bom  artist  who  cannot  throw' 
himself  into  what  he  feels  to  be  the  ‘wrong 
direction  for  his  energies.’  His  case  was  aggra* 
vated  by  the  condition  of  * the  poor  and  cold 
country  of  Norway,'1  which  possessed  ‘no  hot- 
house to  foster  the  arts.’  Nevertheless,  the 
blossom  of  Kjerulfs  art  was  destined  to  raise 
its  head  in  the  chill  desert.  On  the  death  of 
his  father  in  1840,  a decided  step  was  at  last 
taken  by  Halfdan  Kjerulf,  and  he  began  his 
professional  career  at  the  age  of  twenty-five. 
He  settled  down  as  a teacher  of  music,  and 
published  some  simple  songs  even  before  he  had 
been  introduced  to  the  theory  of  music  by  some 
resident  foreigner.  In  1850  or  thereabouts 
Kjerulf  had  begun  to  attract  public  attention, 
the  Government  awarded  to  him  a giant  by 
which  he  was  enabled  to  study  for  a year  at 
Leipzig  under  Richter.  On  his  return  to 
Christiania  he  did  his  best  to  establish  classical 
subscription  concerts  in  that  city,  but  with  no 
lasting  success.  In  1860  he  was  in  active  co- 
operation with  Bjbrnsou,  who  wroto  for  him 
many  poems  ; and  it  was  during  these  years — 
1860  to  1865 — that  Kjerulf  did  his  beat  work, 
resigned  to  a contemplative  and  lonely  existence, 
and  content  to  exercise  a quiet  influence  upon 
those  who  sought  him  out.  Grieg,  amongst 
others,  was  very  glad  of  the  older  master’s 
moral  support. 

The  portraits  of  Kjerulf  represent  him  with 
a mild  ami  pensive  face,  with  traces  of  pain  in 
the  expression.  He  had  indeed  suffered  for 
long  from  extreme  dolicacy  in  the  chest,  and 
death  overtook  him  when  he  had  withdrawn 
to  a retreat  at  Grefscn,  near  Christiania,  on 
August  11,  1868.  A wave  of  deep  emotion 
ami  sympathy,  the  fervour  of  which  would 
have  astonished  the  composer  himself,  passed 
over  the  country  he  had  loved  and  served  so 
well. 

The  value  of  Kjerulfs  stirring  quartets  and 
choruses  for  men’s  voices,  as  reflecting  the 
national  sentiment  in  the  way  most  acceptable 
to  his  countrymen,  has  already  been  commented 
on.  As  absolute  music  they  are  of  slight 
interest,  hut  by  their  vigour  and  their  straight- 
forward simplicity  they  may  be  said  to  possess 
all  the  virtue  which  belongs  to  complete 
appropriateness  to  the  subject.  His  few  piano- 

* Fora  full  »<wontof  Kj«rulf  m tW  reprov-nUti «-•>■<{  bit  country. 
*u>l  f«<r  fr..m  hi*  letter*  ami  <l*Uil*  of  hi*  prlmt*  life,  the 

renter  nn*r  l«r  fW-rrwl  t»*  the  article* 1 HalMnn  Kjerulf.’  by  Hrurlk 
Snii.lt.  In  the  Mtfintl  *oHd  of  ut,  I.  M.  and  IB,  INST. 


forte  pieces  fully  maintain  the  highly  artistic 
standard  to  which  Kjerulf  was  always  faithful. 

Consideration  of  the  purely  musical  side  of 
Kjerulfs  songs  shows  the  perfect  genuineness 
of  their  inspiration,  and  also  the  limits  of  that 
inspiration  in  intellectual  depth  and  power. 
The  stream  of  melody,  generally  written  with 
due  effect  for  the  voice,  ami  with  a varied  and 
sometimes  elaborate  pianoforte  accoiu]>animent, 
in  fact,  with  considerable  instinct  of  just  propor- 
tions, is  saved  from  actual  commonplace  by  the 
fresh  fragrance  and  the  refinement  which  make 
his  music  distinguished  though  not  important. 
Its  sadness  never  becomes  morbid,  but  is 
stamped  with  the  resignation  of  a noble  nature. 
Among  the  Northern  ballads  and  lyries  are  to 
bo  found  some  really  characteristic  and  quaintly 
fascinating  ditties.  Such  are  Rjbrnson’s  ‘ Syn- 
nove’s  Song,’  ‘ Ingrid’s  Song,’  ‘Young  Venevil,’ 
‘ Evening  Song,’  and  the  Scotch  ‘ Taylor’s  Song,' 
Munch's  1 Night  on  the  Fjord,’  Theodor  Kjerulfs 
‘Longing.’  Several  songs  that  spring  from 
Kjerulfs  sojourn  at  Leipzig  most  eloquently 
recall  the  influence  of  Schumann,  while  his 
treatment  of  some  English  poems  is  almost 
startling.  The  [mliahed  verses  of  Moore  are 
made  the  vehicle  of  outpourings  in  which  the 
gentle  Kjerulf  is  seen  in  his  most  impassioned 
mood — for  instance,  ‘ Love  thee,  dearest,  love 
thee.’  1 My  heart  and  lute,'  on  the  other  hand, 
has  inspired  the  eomjioser  with  an  intensity  of 
dreamy  melancholy.  Unfortunately  a certain 
amount  of  licence  has  been  taken  in  the  settings, 
and  where  the  poem  as  a whole  gains  by  the 
suggestiveness  of  the  music,  the  lines  and  words 
now  and  then  sutler  from  false  accentuation. 
This  is  especially  the  case  with  some  familiar 
verses  by  the  late  Lord  Houghton.  It  would 
lie  im(>ossible  to  enumerate  all  that  is  worthy 
of  note  in  the  collection  of  more  than  one 
hundred  songs  by  Kjerulf;  but  notice  must  be 
taken  of  the  successful  colouring  of  some  Spanish 
subjects,  and  of  the  pleasing  settings  of  Victor 
Hugo’s  Romances.  Many  of  the  songs  are 
familiar  to  English  amateurs  through  the 
compilation  by  T.  Marzials,  published  by 
Messrs.  Stanley  Lucas,  Weber  k Co.  Further 
testimony  to  the  value  of  the  Norwegian  com- 
poser’s work  can  be  read  in  the  MutikiUiaches 
Wochenblatt  of  Jan.  24,  1879,  in  an  article 
from  the  pen  of  Edward  Grieg.  L.  M.  M. 

KLAFSKY,  Kathakina,  bom  Sept.  19, 
1855,  at  Szt.  Janos  (St.  Johann)  in  the  county 
of  Wieselburg,  Hungary,  the  daughter  of  a poor 
shoemaker.  Botli  her  parents  were  musical, 
and  as  a child  she  showed  vocal  aptitude.  In 
1870  her  mother  died,  and  she  left  homo  for 
Ocdeuburg,  where  she  had  to  beg  her  daily  bread. 
Later  she  went  to  Vienna  and  entered  service 
there  as  a nurserymaid.  Her  singing  attracted 
the  attention  of  her  employers,  who  introduced 
her  to  Neuwirth  the  organist  of  the  Elizabeth 
Kirchc,  who  gave  her  instruction.  She  was 
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engaged  in  1874  as  a chorus  - singer  at  the 
Komische  Ojjer.  There  her  voice  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  conductor,  the  younger  Hellmes- 
berger,  who  induced  Mme.  Marches!  to  teach  1 
her  gratuitously.  She  was  engaged  in  1875  at 
Salzburg  as  a chorus -singer.  In  1876  she 
married  a merchant  of  Leipzig,  and  for  a very 
brief  space  of  time  retired  from  the  stage,  but 
circumstances  compelled  her  to  accept  au  offer 
of  Angelo  Neiiuiaun  to  play  small  parts  at  the  i 
Leipzig  theatre.  From  1876  to  1882  she  gradu-  I 
ally  won  recognition  as  Venus  in  'Tanuhauser,' 
Alice,  and  Bertha,  1881,  and  especially,  Jan.  2, 
1882,  Brangiine,  on  the  production  of  ‘ Tristan  ’ 
at  Leipzig.  In  this  last  part  she  made  a great 
success,  after  a fortnight's  study  only  under  the 
tuition  of  Paul  Geialer,  then  chorus-master  at 
Leipzig.  In  the  same  year  she  accompanied 
Neumann  on  his  ‘ Nibelungen ' tour,  still  in  au 
inferior  capacity,  and  when  the  Trilogy  was 
produced  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  Frau  Klaf- 
sky's  modest  debuts  were  made,  May  5 and  6, 
as  Wellguude  (‘  Rheingold ')  and  Waltraute 
(*  Walkiire ').  While  on  tour  in  1882,  she 
played  at  Danzig  and  Berlin  for  the  first  timo 
as  Sieglinde  and  Hriinnhilde,  instead  of  some 
other  artist,  and  on  each  occasion  with  success. 
After  &u  illness  of  four  mouths'  duration,  she 
was  engaged  at  Bremen  as  principal  singer,  in 
the  place  of  Fr.  Reichcr-Kindermann,1  who  had 
died  at  Trieste,  and  she  made  her  debut.  Sept 
21,  for  the  first  time  as  Fidelio.  From  1883  to 
1886  she  played  all  the  principal  parts,  and  in 

1 885  played  the  title  part  in  a revival  of  Gcisler’s 
‘ Ingeborg/  On  the  usual  leave  of  absence,  she 
sang  in  opera  and  concerts  at  Barmen,  Olden- 
burg, Hamburg,  Vienna,  and  Berlin.  From 

1886  to  1895  she  was  the  principal  singer  at 
Hamburg,  and  established  her  reputation  as  one 
of  the  greatest  artists  in  Germany  in  an  extra- 
ordinary number  of  parts.  She  also  sang  in 
opera  and  concerts  at  Stuttgart,  the  Rhenish 
Festival  at  Cologne,  at  St.  Petersburg,  etc.  On 
May  12,  1892,  she  lost  her  second  husband, 
Franz  Grevc,  a baritone  singer  engaged  at 
Hamburg.  On  July  2 she  reappeared  in  Eng- 
land at  Drury  Lane  in  * Fidelio,’  and  made  an 
immediate  success  as  Leonora,  as  Briinnhilde  in 
the  ‘Trilogy,’  and  as  Isolde  and  Elizabeth,  sing- 
ing both  at  Drury  Lane  and  Covent  Garden. 

4 Her  voice  Is  a pure  soprano,  rather  veiled  in  the 
lower  register,  but  bright  and  i>enetrating  in 
the  upper  notes’  {Athenaeum).  4 Beyond  all 
question  Fran  Klafsky  is  the  finest  representa- 
tive of  Briinnhilde  that  has  yet  appeared.  In 
addition  to  a noble  voice,  beauty  of  face  and  | 
form,  and  magnificent  histrionic  jiowers,  she 
understands  the  art  of  posing  to  an  extraordinary  ' 
degree,  and  her  attitudes  were  frequently  en- 
chantingly  graceful ' (Ibid.).  In  1894  she  made 

1 On*  of  the  l»»t  acta  of  Ft»u  Holwitf  Rekhcr-Kindcnnann.  »ho 
liid  been  th*  I wide  to  KUf*ky'«  Hratijcane.  *m  to  gO  r KUUky  00 
lire  when  »he  wa*  tying  at  Turin.  hoping  that  tlu y would  meet  im»ln 
for  their  hollUy  at  th*  Trgeiuaee  mm  arranged 


a welcome  reappearance  at  Drury  Laue,  and 
sang  for  the  first  time  hero  as  Elsa,  and  Agatha 
in  * Der  Froischutz.’  Later  in  the  year  she 
sang  at  the  Lamoureux  Concerts,  Paris.  Oil 
Jan.  2,  1895,  she  played  Anita  on  the  produc- 
tion of  Massenet's  ‘Navarraise’  at  Hamburg, 
and  on  the  31st  married  Otto  Lohse,  the  con- 
ductor there  (Baker).  In  the  autumn  they  went 
to  North  America  as  princi|>al  singer  and  con- 
ductor of  the  Damrosch  German  0|>era  Com- 
pany. In  August  1896  Frau  Klafsky  reappeared 
at  Hamburg  as  Elizabeth,  and  ou  Sept.  1 1 
appeared  on  the  stage  for  the  last  time  as 
Fidelio.  Immediately  afterwards  she  was  struck 
down  with  a brain  disease,  probably  accelerated 
by  a fall  she  had  received  in  America.  An 
o|>cration  was  performed  without  effect,  and  she 
died  Sept.  22.  Her  life  was  written  by  Ludwig 
Ordemannn  (Fucndeling,  Hameln  and  Leipzig, 
1903),  and  has  been  of  material  assistance  in 
the  preparation  of  this  notice.  a.  c. 

KLAVIER-MUS1K,  ALTE.  The  name  of 
two  collections  of  PF.  music.  I.  Edited  by  E. 
Pauer,  and  published  by  Senff,  Leipzig : — 


Pt,  Ut  Serf**. 

1.  rrncphtMl.  Cutreute  uni 

Cuimtu. 

Lolly.  HtiiiaUtn  K minor. 
Purpura.  '2  Pufun. 

2.  Otluppi.  Sonata  in  II. 

JWr»  Martini.  Gavotte  uni 

Ballet. 

Paradtra.  Sonata  In  A. 

X Kerl.  Toccata  In  C. 

Proberger.  Toccata  tn  A 
minor. 

Kuhuau.  Suite  in  E minor. 

4.  Maltbeauu.  Suit*  in  A. 

Moffat.  Cuuraate  and  3 

Minuet*. 

Haaar.  Sonata  in  D. 

5.  J,  I*  Krcfaa.  Pnrw  in  F. 
Marpurg.  Preludlom  and 

C*|irirelo, 

Kimhargwr.  Gigue.  Garotte. 
CouranU.  and  Allegro  for 
a mimical  clock. 

ft.  Dum»ut.  Alletnandc  In  D 
minor. 

Chambonnkre*.  A Demand*-, 
('••urant*.  Saraband*.  and , 
La  Luorrua*. 

Couperin,  la  Favorite.  La 
tend  re  Nanette.  La  Ti'hC’ 
tneuae. 


I Ft.  2nd  Serle*. 

).  A.  Scarlatti.  Fugue  in  F 
minor. 

D.  ScarUtti.  3 Studle* 
Durant*.  Study  in  A. 

2.  M urachhanaei . ArU  |>ut»n]l* 

virtu  ta. 

W.  Ft.  Bach.  Capriecio  in  I> 

minor. 

Kberlin.  Frelnde  and  Fufftie 
In  A minor. 

3.  Nkhelmann.  LaOaillardeet 

La  Tend  re  (Saraband*  and 
i • ■ v »-  in  G. 

Benda.  Sonata  in  G minor. 

J.  K.  Bab.  Fantaala  and 
Fugue  in  F. 

t J.  C,  r.  Bach.  Rondeau  In  C. 

J,  Cb.  Bach.  Sonata  in  Be*. 

3.  Rameau.  Deu\  Giguea  en 
Rondo*  n.  Lo  Rappel  dwa 
lllamui.  L«  leiidrr* 
Plaintea.  Dull  Mmtff*. 
l.'Kgyptleun*.  la  Foul* 
ff.  Byrd  Praeiudlum  and  Car 
man ‘a  Vhlftk 

Bull.  The  King*  H until  g 
Jiflf 

O.  Gibbon*.  PmcHidmin  and 
Gal  Hard. 

Ante.  Sonata  No.  3.  in  U. 


II.  Edited  by  F.  Roitzsch,  published  by 
Peters : — 


J.  F.met  Bach.  Fantaleie  and  D Scarlatti.  Sonata  in  A. 

Fugo*  In  F.  I D«.  The  Cat  e Fupit.  In  «• 

Ktmbrryr.  Prelude  and  Fugue  minor. 

In  Cj  minor.  Clement!.  Toccata  in  Bi?. 

C.  P.  K.  Bach.  Solfeggio  in  C Field.  Rondo  in  K 

minor.  Charuhiui.  Fugue  In  C, 

!>o.  Sonata  tn  F minor,  W.  F.  Bach.  Sonata  in  !>. 

Couperin.  March  In  Ap.  | Klwrlln.  Prrluda  and  Fugue  in 

Du.  Lc  Reveille-Matin  In  F.  I K minor 
Kuumu.  Tamboiirin  In  K minor.  Kltaaler  Fatitaale  in  C minor. 

D.  Scarlatti.  Allegro  in  G minor.  J.  B.  Cramer.  Toocatina  in  A0. 

O. 

KLEBER,  Leonhard,  born  at  Goppingen, 
in  Wiirtemberg,  afterwards  organist  at  Pforz- 
heim in  Baden,  died  in  1556,  is  known  as  the 
writer  and  compiler  (from  1520  to  1524)  of  a 
large  MS.  collection  of  organ  and  clavier  music, 
in  old  tablature  notation,  now  iti  the  Royal 
Library,  Berlin.  A full  account  of  the  work 
will  be  found  in  Ritter’s  (Jrschichlc  dfs  Orgel* 
spiels,  pp.  103*5,  also  in  a monograph  by  H. 
Lowenfeld,  Berlin,  1897.  It  lias  two  jiarts. 
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■one  for  clavier  alone  in  3-part  harmony,  the 
second  ]>art  requiring  the  use  of  the  ]>edals. 
There  are  in  all  116  pieces,  some  with  the 
names  of  their  composers,  consisting  of  a certain 
number  of  preludes  in  various  keys,  described 
as  being  in  «/,  re,  mi,  fa,  sol  with  and  without 
R fiat,  la  with  and  without  B flat,  and  a large 
number  of  fantasias  and  organ  arrangements  of 
sacred  and  secular  songs.  Ritter  says,  ‘The 
whole  collection  shows  the  South  German  organ* 
playing  in  a very  advantageous  light ; it  extends 
aud  completes  the  work  begun  by  Schlick,  on 
whose  principles  it  is  based.  ’ Seventeen  preludes 
and  a fantasia  are  given  in  modern  notation  in 
the  MonatshefU  fiir  Musikgc&chichtc , 1868,  and 
three  other  pieces  by  Ritter.  J.  it.  M. 

KLEEBERG,  Clotilde,  bom  in  Paris,  June 
27,  1866,  was  educated  at  the  Conservatoire 
under  Mine.  Emile Rety  and  Mine.  Mansart,  where 
she  carried  ofr  the  first  piano  prize  at  twelve 
years  of  age.  Shortly  afterwards  she  played 
Beethoven's  C minor  concerto  with  phenomenal 
success  at  one  of  Pasdeloup's  concerts,  aud  from 
that  time  onwards  she  made  annual  appear- 
ances at  all  the  most  important  Parisian  con- 
certs. In  1883  she  came  to  England,  and 
appeared  at  a recital,  at  Manus's  benefit  at  the 
Crystal  Palace, and  elsewhere.  In  the  following 
year  she  deepened  the  impression  then  made, 
and  appeared  at  the  Philharmonic  Society,  and 
at  all  the  first-rate  London  concerts.  Richter, 
hearing  her  play  in  a private  house,  engaged 
her  forthwith  for  the  Philharmonic  Concerts  at 
Vienna,  where  she  made  a great  success,  as  she 
did  in  Berlin  in  1887,  where  Von  Billow  greeted 
her  with  enthusiasm.  In  1894  she  was  elected 
au  * officier  de  l'Academfe,'  and  shortly  after- 
wards she  married  the  sculptor,  Charles  Samuel. 
Her  interpretative  j»ower  is  very  remarkable,  her 
touch  and  technique  have  uothing  effeminate 
about  them,  and  her  vigorous,  artistic,  and  un- 
affected playing  is  fully  appreciated  wherever 
she  is  heard.  She  is  jierhaps  at  her  best  in 
Bach  and  Schumann,  but  the  works  of  the  old 
French  clavecinistes  are  a speciality  of  hers, 
and  in  all  music  that  she  plays  she  grasjts  the 
composer's  intention  to  the  full.  M. 

KLEIN,  Bernhard,  a German  composer, 
born  at  Cologne,  where  his  father  was  a bass 
player,  March  6.  1793.  His  early  life  was 
]>assed  in  the  disturbances  of  the  French  occu- 
]>ation  of  the  Rhine,  but  in  1812  be  found 
means  to  get  to  Paris,  where  Cherubini's  advice, 
the  hearing  of  fine  performers,  and  the  study  of 
the  library  of  the  Conservatoire,  advanced  him 
greatly.  On  his  return  to  the  Rhine  he  con- 
ducted the  performances  in  Cologne  Cathedral, 
and  profited  by  an  acquaintance  with  Thibaut 
and  liis  fine  library  at  Heidelberg.  His  Hist 
important  works  were  a Mass  (1816)  and  a 
Cantata  on  Schiller’s  ‘Worte  des  Glaubens’ 
(1817).  In  1819  he  was  sent  officially  to  Berlin 
to  make  acquaintance  with  Zelter’s  system  of 


teaching,  and  to  apply  it  in  Cologne  Cathedral. 
He,  however,  found  it  more  profitable  to  retnaiu 
in  Berlin,  where  he  became  connected  with  the 
Institut  fiir  Kirchenmusik,  then  recently  estab- 
lished, and  was  made  director  of  music  and 
teacher  of  singing  in  the  University.  These 
occiqiations  in  no  wise  checked  his  productivity. 
He  composed  a mass  of  sonatas  and  songs,  an 
oratorio,  ‘Job’  (Leipzig,  1820),  and  two  grand 
ojxjras,  ‘ Dido,'  to  Rellstab’s  text  (1823),  and 
‘Ariadne’  (1825).  In  1823  he  married,  ar.d 
went  to  Rome,  where  he  enjoyed  intercourse 
with  Baini,  and  copied  from  the  ancient  trea- 
sures of  music  there.  On  his  return  to  Berlin 
he  conqiosed  an  oratorio,  ‘Jephth&h,’  for  the 
Cologne  Festival.  1828,  and  another,  ‘David,* 
for  Halle,  1830. 1 In  1832,  Sept  9,  he  sud- 
denly died  in  Berlin.  Besides  the  comjiositions 
already  mentioned,  he  left  a Mass  in  D,  a Pater- 
noster for  eight  voices,  a Magnificat  and  Re- 
sponsoria  for  six  voices,  an  ojiera,  ' Irene,’  and 
au  oratorio,  both  nearly  Hnishod,  eight  books 
of  psalms,  hymns,  and  motets  for  men’s  voices, 
and  other  pieces  both  sacred  and  secular.  His 
vocal  music  was  much  used  by  singing  societies 
after  his  death.  Hullah  reprinted  one  of  the 
4 -part  psalms,  ‘Like  as  the  hart,’  in  bis  ex- 
cellent collection  called  * Vocal  Scores.’  It  is 
sweet,  digniHed,  religious  music,  very  vocal  in 
its  phrases.  G. 

KLK1NMICHEL,  Richard,  born  at  Posen, 
Dec.  31,  1846,  received  his  first  instruction 
from  his  father  (Friedrich  H.  H.,  1827-1894, 
a military  and  operatic  conductor),  and  at  au 
early  age  ap)>eared  in  public  as  a pianist.  In 
1863-66  lie  completed  his  studies  at  the  Leipzig 
Conservatorium,  aud  settled  at  Hamburg,  where 
he  published  many  works  of  some  inqiortaiice, 
mostly  for  his  own  instrument.  His  second 
orchestral  symphony  was  given  at  the  Gewand- 
haus  at  Leipzig  with  success.  In  that  town 
he  held  for  some  time  the  jiosition  of  capell- 
meister  at  the  Htadttheater,  and  subsequently 
held  similar  posts  at  Danzig  and  Magdeburg. 
He  now  lives  in  Berlin.  His  first  ojicra, 
‘ Manon,’  was  successfully  produced  at  Ham- 
burg in  1883,  and  liis  4 Pfeifer  von  Dusenbach  * 
at  the  same  place  in  1891.  He  has  also  made 
4 simplified  ’ arrangements  of  the  pianoforte 
scores  of  Wagner's  later  works.  M. 

KLEMM,  or  KLKMME,  Johann,  born  at 
Oederan  near  Zwickau  in  Saxony,  some  time 
liefore  1600,  was  received  ns  a l»oy  into  the 
choir  of  the  Electoral  cha]»el  at  Dresden.  Ho 
was  afterwards  sent,  by  the  Elector  Johann 
Georg  I.,  for  liis  further  musical  education,  to 
Christian  Erbach  at  Augsburg,  with  whom  lie 
remained  from  1613  to  1615.  Returning  to 
Dresden  he  became  the  pupil  of  Heinrich  Schiitz 
for  composition,  and  was  appointed  court  organ- 
ist in  1625.  He  died  some  time  after  1651. 

1 Th««  two  oratorio#  are  in  tlie  Libraiy  of  tbc  Royal  CvlUf*  of 
Mule. 
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He  deserves  honourable  mention  in  musical 
history  as  having  generously  undertaken  the 
publication  of  several  of  the  works  of  Schiitz, 
when  Schiitz  was  unable  to  bring  them  out  at 
his  own  expense.  The  work  by  which  lie  him- 
self is  known  as  a composer  is  an  instrumental 
work  entitled, 1 Partifcura  seu  Tabulatura  Italics, 
exhibeus  36  fugas,  2,  3 et  4 vocibus,  ad  duo- 
decim  consuetos  tonos  musicos  compositas.  . . 
non  tantuin  organo  sed  aliis  quoque  instrurnentia 
accommodas,’  Dresden,  1631.  On  this  work  see 
Seiffert-  Fleischer,  Gesehiehte  tier  Kfaritrmusik , 
Bd.  I.  p.  101.  For  other  works  see  the  Qtul- 
len-Lcxikon.  j.  n.  m. 

KLEMM.  This  well-known  Leipzig  music- 
publishing tirm,  and  circulating  library,  was 
founded  in  1821  by  Carl  August  Klemiu  in  the 
house  which  it  now  occupies,  known  as  tho 

* Hohe  Lilie,*  14  in  the  Xcumarkt.  Klemm  suc- 

ceeded Wieck,  the  father  of  Madame  Schumann, 
who  had  for  some  time  carried  on  a musical 
lending  library  on  the  premises.  In  1847  the 
house  opened  a branch  at  Chemnitz,  and  in  1856 
at  Dresden.  Among  the  original  publications 
of  the  house  are  to  bo  found  the  names  of 
J.  S.  Bach,  Dotzauer,  F.  Abt,  Dreyschock, 
Mendelssohn,  Schumann  (opp.  34,  35),  Lach- 
ner,  F.  Schneider,  Julius  Rietz,  Marschner, 
etc.  etc.  o. 

KLENGEL,  August  Ai.exa.sdbk,  bom  Jan. 
27,  1783,  at  Dresden,  sou  of  a well-known 
portrait  and  landscape  painter,  lirst  studied 
music  with  Milchmayer,  inventor  of  a piano 
which  could  produce  fifty  different  qualities  of 
tone  (see  Cramers  J tagazm  dtr  AfuOik,  i.  10). 
In  1803  dementi  visited  Dresden,  and  on  his 
departure  Kleugcl  went  with  him  as  his  pupil. 
Tho  two  separated  ou  dementi’s  marriage  in 
Berlin,  but  the  young  wife  dying  shortly  after, 
they  went  together  to  Russia,  where  Klengel 
remained  till  1811.  He  then  spent  two  years 
studying  in  Paris,  returned  to  Dresden  in  1814, 
went  to  London  in  1815,  and  in  the  following 
year  was  appointed  Court -organist  at  Dresden, 
which  remained  his  home  till  his  death  on 
Nov.  22,  1852.  During  a visit  to  Pans  in 
1828  he  formed  a close  friendship  with  Fetis, 
who  with  other  musicians  was  much  interested 
in  his  pianoforte  canons.  Of  these  he  published 
only  ‘ Les  Avant-coureurs  * (Paul,  Dresden, 
1841).  After  his  death  Hauptmann  edited  the 

* Canons  et  Fugues’  (Breitkopf  k Halted.  1854), 
with  a preface,  in  which  he  says,  ‘ Klengel  was 
brought  up  on  Sebastian  Bach,  and  knew  his 
works  thoroughly.  It  must  not  lie  supposed, 
however,  that  he  was  a mere  imitator  of  Bach's 
manner  ; it  is  truer  to  say  that  ho  expressed 
his  own  thoughts  in  the  way  in  which  Bach 
would  have  done  had  he  lived  at  tho  present 
day.  ’ He  left  several  concertos,  and  many 
other  works.  His  visit  to  London  was  com- 
memorated by  the  conqiositioii  of  a Quintet  for 
Piano  and  Strings  for  the  Philharmonic  Society, 


which  was  performed  Feb.  26,  1816,  he  himself 
taking  tho  pianoforte.  There  is  a pleasant  little 
sketch  of  him  in  a letter  of  Mendelssohn's  to 
Eckert,  Jan.  26,  1842.  F.  G. 

KLENGEL,  Julius,  a distinguished  violon- 
cellist, was  bom  Sept.  24,  1859,  at  Leipzig. 
Ho  was  a private  pupil  of  Emile  Hegar,  whilst 
S.  Jadassohn  gave  him  lessons  in  harmony  and 
composition,  and  in  1874  joined  the  famous 
Gewandhaus  Orchestra,  of  which  he  is  at  the 
present  day  principal  violoncello.  His  first 
appearance  as  a soloist  was  in  1875.  In  1881 
he  received  the  appointment  of  teacher  at 
the  Leipzig  Conservatoriuin,  and  the  honorary 
title  of  * Royal  Professor.’  Though  a member 
of  the  so-called  ‘Gewandhaus  Quartet’  (Woll- 
gandt,  Hamann,  Hermann,  Klengel)  and  a 
recognised  classical  player,  lie  is  better  known 
outside  his  native  town  as  a violoncello  virtuoso, 
having  toured  in  that  capacity  through  all  the 
principal  towns  of  Germany,  Holland,  Russia, 
and  England.  America  lie  has  not  yet  visited. 
As  a performer  he  lias  sacrificed,  to  some  extent, 
quality  of  tone  to  the  acquisition  of  phenomenal 
(towers  of  execution.  In  the  matter  of  technique 
he  is  surpassed  by  no  living  violoncellist,  playing 
harmonic  notes,  ami  passages  lying  in  the  upper 
register  of  the  violoncello,  with  all  the  clearness 
and  fluency  of  a violinist.  He  is  distinguished 
as  a teacher,  having  formed  many  good  pupils, 
and  also  as  a composer,  amongst  his  works  the 
following  being  worthy  of  mention : Four 
violoucelio  conoertos,  two  string  quartets,  one 
violoncello  sonata,  one  pianoforte  trio,  suites, 
and  serenades  for  string  orchestra,  pieces  for 
two  and  four  violoncelli,  solo  pieces  and  educa- 
tional works.  w.  w.  c. 

KLENGEL,  Paul,  violinist,  brother  to  the 
above,  pianist  and  song -writer,  was  born  at 
Ix-ipzig  on  May  1 3,  1 854.  He  was  a pupil  of  tbe 
Conservatorium  in  1868-72.  He  is  a Dr. Phil., 
and  an  excellent  all-round  musician.  Conducted 
the  ‘Euterpe’  concerts  at  Leipzig,  1881-86. 
then  filled  the  post,  for  several  years,  of  second 
Hofkapcllmeister  at  Stuttgart,  returning  to 
Leipzig  in  1893  to  conduct  the  Choral  Society 
‘ Arion.’  From  1898  to  1903  was  conductor  of 
the  ‘ Deutaclier  Liedcrkranz  ’ in  New  York,  and 
then  returned  once  more  to  Leipzig,  resuming 
the  conductorship  of  the  ‘ Arion  ’ Society,  which 
he  rutaius  to  this  day.  He  does  a considerable 
amount  of  scoring  and  arranging  for  publishers 
and  com|Kisers.  w.  W.  c. 

KLENOVSKY,  Nicholas  Semenovich,  com- 
poser and  conductor,  born  at  Odessa,  1857. 
was  a pupil  of  the  Moscow  Conservatoire,  under 
Iluliert  and  Tchaikovsky.  He  was  selected  by 
N.  Rubinstein  to  assist  him  in  organising  tbe 
first  performance  of  Tchaikovsky's  * Eugene 
Oniegin’  (1879).  Klenovsky  was  afterwards 
conductor  of  the  University  orchestra,  and  assist- 
ant conductor  at  the  Iuqierial  Opera,  Moscow. 
Deeply  interested  in  all  that  concerned  racial 
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music,  he  was  associated  with  Melgounov  in 
collecting  and  liannoniHing  the  Russian  folk- 
songs. (See  Melgounov.)  In  1893  he  became 
director  of  the  Music  School  at  Tillis,  which 
gave  him  the  opportunity  of  studying  the  music 
of  the  various  Caucasian  races.  He  was  the 
first  to  organise  * Ethnographical  Concerts  ’ in 
Russia.  In  1902  he  was  appointed  sub-director 
of  the  Imperial  Chapel.  He  has  composed 
several  successful  ballets  ; incidental  music  to 
plays,  ‘Mcssaline,’  ‘ Antouy  and  Cleopatra/  etc. ; 
cantatas  and  a ‘Georgian  Liturgy ’ a rappel  la 
(1902).  R.  N. 

KLINDWORTH,  Karl,  horn  at  Hanover  on 
Sept.  25,  1830,  was  in  early  youth  an  accom- 
plished performer  on  the  violin.  From  his 
seventeenth  to  his  nineteenth  year  he  acted  as 
conductor  to  a travelling  ofieia  troupe  ; then 
he  settled  in  Hanover  aud  took  to  playing  the 
piano  and  composing.  In  1852  he  went  to 
Weimar  to  study  pianoforte- playing  under  Liszt, 
and  had  Hans  von  Biilow,  W.  Mason,  and 
Dionys  Pruckner  as  his  fellow-pupils.  In  1854 
he  came  to  London,  where  he  remained  four- 
teen years,  apiiearing  in  public  at  intervals  as 
a pianist  and  conductor  of  orchestral  concerts, 
but  in  the  main  living  the  (piiet  life  of  a student 
and  teacher.  [His  first  apj>earance  here  was  at 
one  of  Ella’s  ‘ Musical  Winter  Evenings ' on 
March  30,  1854,  and  he  played  Henselt’s  con- 
certo at  the  New  Philharmonic  concert  on  July 
4,  1855.]  He  organised  two  series  of  three 
chamber  concerts  in  the  spring  of  1861  and 
1862,  and  a scries  of  three  orchestral  and  vocal 
concerts  in  the  summer  of  1861,  under  the  title 
of  the  ‘ Musical  Art  Union.’  The  most  remark- 
able compositions  brought  forward  at  the  latter 
wen*  Rubinstein’s  ‘ Ocean  ’ Symphony  ; Gade’ft 
‘Erl  King’s  Daughter’  ; Cherubini's  Requiem, 
No.  1 ; Schumann’s  PF.  Concerto.  They  were 
well  carried  out,  but  met  with  the  usual  fate  of 
such  enterprises  in  London,  and  were  discon- 
tinued for  want  of  capital.  In  1868  Klindworth 
was  appointed  to  the  post  of  professor  of  the 
pianoforte  at  the  Conserve  tori  uni  of  Moscow,  and 
while  there  he  brought  out  the  works  which  have 
made  his  name  famous,  the  pianoforte  scores  of 
Wagner’s  * Der  Ring  des  Nibelungen,’  begun 
during  Wagner's  visit  to  England  ill  1855,  and 
his  critical  edition  of  Chopin  ; the  latter  beyond 
all  praise  for  ran?  insight  into  the  text  and 
minute  care  bestowed  on  the  presentation  of 
it ; the  former  quite  wonderful  for  the  fidelity 
with  which  the  transcript  Is  contrived  to  reflect 
Wagner's  complicated  orchestration.  [In  1882 
lie  returned  to  Germany,  and  was  conductor  of 
the  Berlin  Philharmonic  Concerts,  jointly  with 
Joachim  and  Wullner,  and  was  also  conductor 
of  the  Berlin  Wagner  Society.  He  established 
a school  of  music  in  Berlin,  which  existed  until 
1893,  when  he  retired  to  Potsdam,  and  has 
since  devoted  himself  to  private  teaching.  He 
visited  London  once  again  to  conduct  a concert 


given  by  Mr.  F.  Dawson,  on  May  15,  1898. 
See  the  Musical  Times  for  1898,  p.  513.]  His 
arrangement  of  Schubert’s  Symphony  in  C major 
for  two  pianofortes,  and  the  four-hand  arrange- 
ment of  Tchaikovsky's  Poeme  symphonique, 

‘ Francesca  da  Rimini,’  as  also,  amongst  his 
original  compositions,  a very  difficult  and 
effective  Polonaise  fantaisie  for  pianoforte,  should 
be  particularly  mentioned.  The  manuscripts 
of  a masterly  rescoring  of  Chopin’s  Concerto  in 
F minor,  and  a condensation  aud  orchestration 
of  C.  V.  Alkan’s  Concerto  in  Gg  minor  ( tudes, 
op.  39),  are  well  known  to  his  friends.  [The 
new  version  of  Chopin'B  concerto  has  been  often 
played,  and  in  the  opinion  of  a large  class  of 
musicians  the  work  is  improved  thereby,  though 
others  consider  that  the  slighter  accompani- 
ment designed  by  the  conqioser  is  really  more 
effective.]  E.  D. 

KLOTZ,  the  name  of  a numerous  family  of 
violin-makers,  who  lived  at  the  little  town  of 
Mitteuwald,  in  the  Bavarian  Alps,  and  founded 
a manufacture  of  stringed  instruments  which 
makes  Mitteuwald  to  this  day  only  less  famous 
than  Markneukirclien  in  Saxony,  and  Mirecourt 
in  the  Vosges.  A variety  of  the  pine,  locally 
known  as  the  ‘ Hasel-fichte  * (Bcchstein  calls  it 
the  ' harte  oder  spate  Roth  - tan  n e ’),  of  delicate 
but  strong  aud  highly  resonant  fibre,  flourishes 
in  the  Bavarian  Al|«.  The  abundance  of  this 
material,  which  the  ingenious  peasants  of  the 
neighbouring  Ammcrtbal  use  for  wood-caning, 
led  to  the  rise  of  the  Mitteuwald  violin  manu- 
facture. For  about  two  centuries  there  was  held 
ill  the  town  a famous  fair,  greatly  frequented 
by  Venetian  and  other  traders.  In  1679  this 
fair  was  removed  to  Botzen,  and  the  Mitten- 
walders  attribute  the  rise  of  the  violin  industry 
to  the  distress  which  thereupon  ensued.  One 
Egidius  Klutz  had  already  made  violins  at 
Mitteuwald.  Tradition  says  that  ho  learned 
the  craft  from  Stainer  at  Abeam.  He  is  more 
likely  to  have  learned  it  from  seeing  Stainer's 
violins,  which  lie  imitated  with  success.  His 
son,  Matthias  or  Matthew  Klutz  (1653- 
1743),  followed  in  the  same  path.  He  travelled, 
however,  into  Italy,  sojourning  both  at  Florence 
and  Cremona.  Tradition  reports  him  to  have 
returned  to  Mittenwald  about  1683,  and  to 
have  at  once  begun  to  instruct  many  of  the 
impoverished  Mittenwalders  iu  the  mystery  of 
fiddle-making.  The  instruments  found  a ready 
sale.  They  were  hawked  about  by  the  makers 
at  the  churches,  castles,  and  monasteries  of 
South  Germany  ; and  Mittenwald  began  to  re* 
recover  its  prosperity.  Most  of  the  instruments 
of  Matthias  Klotz  date  from  1670  to  1696. 
They  are  well  built,  on  the  model  of  Stainer, 
but  |toorly  varnished.  His  son  Sebastian 
surpassed  him  as  a maker.  His  instruments, 
though  Stainer-like  in  appearance,  are  larger 
in  size,  of  flatter  model,  and  better  designed : 
aud  his  varnish  isofteu  of  a good  Italian  quality. 
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Another  son  of  Matthias,  named  Joseph,  still 
has  a good  reputation  as  a maker. 

Until  about  the  middle  of  the  18th  century,  a 
distinctive  German  style  prevailed  in  violins,  of 
which  the  above-mentioned  makers  are  the  best 
exponents.  In  several  towns  of  Italy  there 
were  Germans  working  in  their  own  style  side 
by  side  with  Italian  makers.  Teechlcr  worked 
thus  in  Rome,  Mann  in  Naples,  and  the  three 
Gofrillers  (Gottfriedl)  in  Venice.  It  is  certain, 
too,  that  there  was  a demand  for  German  violins 
in  Cremona  itself.  Two  Germans,  named  I ’fret- 
schner  and  Flicker,  who  made  violins  of  their 
own  ugly  pattern,  gained  a subsistence  there  in 
the  goldeu  days  of  Stradivarius:  and  the  famous 
Veracini  always  used  a German  violin.  But 
this  competition  could  not  long  endure.  The 
superiority  of  the  Italian  violin  was  established 
in  the  earlier  half  of  the  century  : and  wherever 
stringed  instruments  were  made,  imitation  of  the 
Italian  models  l»egan.  It  penetrated  to  Mitten- 
wald,  as  it  did  to  London  and  Paris.  This  stage 
of  the  art  is  represented  by  Groku  Klutz,  whose 
fiddles  date  from  1750  to  1770.  They  have 
lost  their  distinctive  Tyrolese  cut,  without  gain- 
ing the  true  Italian  style,  and  are  covered  with 
a thin  brittle  spirit  varuish,  laid  upon  a coat 
of  size,  which  keeps  the  varnish  from  jienetrat- 
ing  the  wood,  and  renders  it  opaque  and  perish- 
able. Besides  George,  wc  hear  of  Michael, 
Chaki.es,  and  a second  Egidius.  Nine-tenths 
of  the  violins  which  |>ass  in  the  world  as 

* Stainers  ’ were  made  by  the  Klotz  family  and 

their  followers.  E.  J.  !’. 

KLUGHARDT,  August Fuiedrich  Martin, 
born  Nov.  30,  1847,  at  Co  then,  was  for  twenty 
years  a theatrical  conductor  before  becoming 
court  music-director,  first  at  Weimar  in  1 869,  then 
at  Neustrelitz  in  1873,  and  at  Dessau  in  1882. 
He  died  at  the  last-named  place,  Aug.  3,  1 902. 
Under  Liszt’s  influence  he  threw  himself  into 
the  modern  school  of  music,  but  stopjied  short 
of  the  exaggerations  into  which  many  of  Liszt's 
followers  were  led.  Five  overtures,  five  sym- 
phonies, two  suites,  concertos  for  oboe,  violin, 
and  violoncello  respectively,  the  oratorios  * Die 
Grublegung  Christi,’  * Die  Zerstorung  Jerusa- 
lems ’ (his  best -known  work),  and  ‘Judith,’ 
two  psalms  for  soli  und  chorus,  and  much 
chamber  music,  represent  his  chief  work  apart 
from  the  stage,  to  which  he  contributed 

* Miriam  * (Weimar,  1871),  ‘ Iwein  * (1879),  and 
‘ Gudrun  ’ (1882,  both  at  Neustrelitz),  and 
‘Dio  Hochzeit  des  M<mchs’  (Dessau,  1886), 
given  as  ‘Astorre*  at  Prague  in  1888.  (Hie* 
matin's  Lew  ikon.} 

KNABE  k COMPANY,  an  eminent  firm  of 
American  pianoforte  manufacturers  with  head- 
quarters in  Baltimore.  Its  founder,  William 
Knabe,  was  born  in  Kreutzburg,  Saxe- Weimar, 
iu  1797,  and  died  in  Baltimore  in  1864.  He 
began  tlie  business  of  making  pianofortes  in 
1 837,  and  some  years  later  entered  into  partner- 


ship with  Henry  Gaehle.  Iu  1854,  he  lxmght 
the  latter's  interests,  and  associated  his  son, 
Ernst  (1837-94),  with  him,  as  also  another  sou 
William  (1841-89)  a little  later,  and  a son-in- 
law  Charles  Keidel.  The  heads  of  the  firm  in 
1903,  are  Ernest  J.  Kual»e  jun.  (bom  July  5, 
1869),  and  William  Knabe  (horn  March  23, 
1872).  H.  K.  K. 

KNAPP,  William,  the  author  of  a L.M. 
psalm  tune  called  * Wareham,’  which  was  long  a 
favourite  iu  churches.  He  was  born  1698,  was 
parish  clerk  of  Poole,  and  died  1768.  He  pub- 
lished a * New  Sett  of  Psalms  and  Anthems  in 
four  parts’  in  1738  (2nd  edition,  1741,  3rd. 
1747,  all  from  engraved  plates,  4th,  1750,  and 
7th,  1762,  Stli,  1770,  the  latter  from  type). 
In  1753  appeared  ‘The  New  Church  Melody* 
which  was  re-issued  in  1756  and  1764,  the  last 
being  the  5th  edition.  ‘ Wareham  ’ is  in  both 
— in  the  former  called  ‘ Bland  ford,’  and  in  com- 
mon time,  in  the  latter  in  triple  time.  Auother 
tune  by  him  is  given  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Parr, 
Church  of  Enyland  I'snimody.  [Information 
from  Rev.  H.  Parr,  the  i>arish  clerk  of  Poole, 
Messrs.  J.  F.  R.  Stainer,  and  F.  Kidson.]  a. 

KNAPTON,  Phu.ii*,  was  l»oru  at  York  in 
1788,  and  received  his  musical  education  at 
Cambridge  from  Dr.  Hague.  He  thou  returned 
to  York  and  followed  his  profession.  He  com- 
l*osed  several  overtures,  pianoforte  concertos,  and 
other  orchestral  works,  besides  arranging  nume- 
rous pieces  for  the  pianoforte  and  harp.  He 
acted  as  one  of  the  assistant  conductors  at  the 
York  Festivals  of  1823,  1825,  and  1828.  He 
died  at  York,  June  20,  1833.  [His  father, 
Samuel  Kuapton,  was  a music-publisher  iu  Blake 
Street,  and  afterwards  in  Coney  Street,  York, 
at  the  end  of  the  18th  century.  Philip  and 
others  of  the  family,  together  with  a York  musi- 
cian named  White,  kept  on  the  business  until 
about  1840,  when  it  {Missed  into  the  hands  of  a 
jierson  named  Banks.  F.  K.]  W.  ii.  H. 

KNECHT,  Justin  Heinrich,  bora  Sept.  30, 
1752,  at  Biberach  in  Suabia,  received  a good 
education,  both  musical  and  general  (Boeckh 
was  one  of  his  masters),  and  filled  for  some 
time  the  post  of  professor  of  literature  in  his 
native  town.  [He  combined  with  this  the 
office  of  music -director  from  the  year  1771.] 
By  degrees  he  gravitated  to  music,  and  in 
1807  became  director  of  the  opera  and  of 
the  court  concerts  at  Stuttgart ; but  owing  to 
successful  intrigues  against  him,  in  a con  pie 
of  years  ho  resigned  the  jiost  and  returned  to 
Biberach,  where  he  died  Doc.  1,  1817,  with  a 
great  reputation  as  organist,  composer,  and 
theoretician.  In  the  last-named  department  he 
was  an  adherent  of  Vogler.  The  list  of  his 
productions  as  given  in  the  Quelle  n - Lexikon. 
embraces  many  compositions,  sacred  and  secular, 
vocal  and  instrumental,  and  eight  theoretical  and 
didactic  works.  Two  of  the  former  only  have 
any  interest  for  us,  and  that  from  an  accidental 
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cause.  The  first  (Bossier,  Spire  *)  is  4 Le  Portrait 
Musical  de  la  Nature,’  a grand  symphony  for 
two  violins,  viola,  and  bass,  two  flutes,  two  oboes, 
Inissooiis,  horns,  trumpets,  and  drums  ad  lib in 
which  is  expressed  : — 1.  A beautiful  country,  the 
sun  shining,  gentle  airs,  and  murmuring  brooks ; 
birds  twitter,  a waterfall  tumbles  from  the  moun- 
tain, the  shepherd  plays  his  pipe,  the  shepherdess 
sings,  and  the  lambs  gambol  around.  2.  Sud- 
denly the  sky  darkens,  an  oppressive  closeness 
pervades  the  air,  black  clouds  gather,  the  wind 
rises,  distant  thunder  is  heard,  and  the  storm 
approaches.  3.  The  teni|>cst  bursts  in  all  its 
fury,  the  wind  howls  and  the  rain  beats,  the 
trees  groan,  and  the  streams  rush  furiously. 
4.  The  storm  gradually  goes  off,  the  clouds 
disperse,  and  the  sky  clears.  5.  Nature  raises 
its  joyful  voice  to  heaven  in  songs  of  gratitude  to 
the  Creator  * (a  hymn  with  variations).  The 
second  (if  it  be  not  an  arrangement  of  a portion 
of  the  preceding)  is  another  attempt  of  the  same 
kind  with  a German  title — ‘The  Shepherds’ 
pleasure  interrupted  by  the  storm,  a musical 
picture  for  the  organ.’  These  are  precisely  the 
subjects  which  Beethoven  has  treated,  and  F^tis 
would  have  us  believe  that  Knecht  actually 
anticijuitcd  not  only  the  geueral  scheme  of  the 
Pastoral  Symphony  but  some  of  its  figures  and 
passages.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  The  writer 
purchased  the  score  and  parts  of  Knecht’s  work 
ut  Otto  Jahn’s  sale,  and  is  able  to  say  that 
beyond  the  titles  the  resemblances  lietween  the 
two  works  are  obviously  casual,  Knecht’s  being 
in  addition  commonplace,  entirely  wanting  in 
that  4 expression  of  emotions  ' which  Beethoven 
enforces,  and  endeavouring  to  depict  the  actual 
sights  and  sounds,  which  he  deprecates.  [See 
Pastoral  Symphony.]  o. 

KNEISEL,  Franz,  violinist,  chiefly  player 
and  leader  of  chamber  concerts,  born  in 
Bucharest,  Roumauia,  Jan.  26, 1 865.  His  father, 
a native  of  Olmiitz,  Moravia,  was  the  leader  of 
a military  band,  and  gave  him  his  first  musical 
instruction.  He  then  studied  at  the  Conserva- 
torium  in  Bucharest,  and  had  finished  its  courses 
and  carried  off  the  first  prize  for  violin  playing 
before  he  was  fifteen  years  old.  In  1879  he 
entered  the  Vienna  Couscrvatorium  as  a special 
pupil  of  Grim  and  Hellmesberger,  devoting  him- 
self under  the  latter  chiefly  to  chamber  music. 
On  the  completion  of  his  academical  studies  ho 
took  the  first  prize  for  violin  playing  iu  July 
1882,  and  on  Dec.  31,  of  the  same  year,  played 
Joachim's  4 Hungarian  ’ concerto  at  a Philhar- 
monic concert.  He  was  at  once  apjiointed  solo 
violinist  at  the  Hofhtirg  Theater  as  successor  of 
Jacob  Dont.  In  1884  ho  went  to  Berlin  as 
Concertmeister  of  the  Bike  Orchestra,  remaining 

• It  U piihIMiml  at  Spiro  by  Hmwlrr,  with  tn»  j'mr  ; hut  the  ilnU- 
nuv  vrry  wrll  he  17S4.  einc*  tho  11*1  on  the  iwk  contaiuethe  throe 
curly  sniutM  of  Beethoven,  which  werr  ptihllaht-xl  hy  Homier  in 
1788.  But  the  coincidence  it  curimw.  Beethoven  rmwt  hnv«  Iwru 
inintlUr  with  Bmdrr'i  wlnrUMnnit  purr,  on  which  hU  own  find 
wmat**  were  end  which  contain*  «11  the  above 

particular*. 


in  that  position  one  year  when,  in  the  autumn 
of  1885,  he  went  to  America  on  the  invitation 
of  Wilhelm  Gericke,  conductor,  to  be  princijial 
and  solo  violinist  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  He  performed  the  duties  of  that 
office  uninterruptedly  foreigh teen  years,  resigning 
in  May  1903  to  devote  himself  thenceforward 
to  solo  work  and  the  leadership  of  the  Kneisel 
Quartet.  (See  Boston  Musical  Societies.) 
As  a lad  Mr.  Kneisel  conducted  a Philharmonic 
Society  of  instrumentalists  in  Bucharest ; in 
America  similar  duties  of  greater  moment  de- 
volved upon  him.  In  the  absence  of  Arthur 
Nikisch  he  conducted  tbo  concerts  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  at  the  World’s  Fair  iu 
Chicago  in  1 893,  and  also  a concert  tour  through 
Western  cities  lasting  three  weeks,  in  the  early 
summer  of  that  year.  In  1902  and  1903  he  was 
associate  conductor  of  the  Worcester  Festivals 
in  Massachusetts,  and  iu  1905  was  appointed 
violin  professor  in  the  new  Institute  of  Musical 
Art  in  New  York.  H.  E.  K. 

KNELL,  the  Passing  Bell  (Fr.  La  Cloche  dcs 
Agonisants ; Germ.  Dir.  TodtcnylocJcc).  A solemn 
cadence,  tolled  on  the  great  liell  of  a parish 
church,  to  announce  the  death  of  a parishioner  ; 
or,  in  accordance  with  old  custom,  to  give  warn- 
ing of  his  approaching  dissolution.  To  indicate 
the  decease  of  a man,  or  boy,  the  knell  begins 
with  three  triple  tolls,  followed  hy  a number  of 
moderately  quick  single  strokes  corresponding 
to  tho  age  of  the  de|>arted.  The  bell  is  tlieu 
tolled,  very  slowly,  for  the  accustomed  time : 
and  the  knell  concludes,  as  it  began,  with  three 
triple  tolls,  sometimes,  but  not  always,  preceded 
by  a repetition  of  the  single  strokes  denoting 
the  age  of  the  deceased  person. 

For  a woman,  the  knell  begins,  and  ends, 
with  three  double,  instead  of  three  triple  tolls. 
In  other  resj»ects,  the  formula  is  the  same  as 
that  used  for  a man. 

Minute  tolls  denote  the  death  of  the  Sovereign, 
or  Heir  Apparent  to  the  Crown.  w.  s.  it. 

KNELLER  HALL,  Whitton,  near  Hounslow, 
Middlesex,  the  4 Military  School  of  Music,’  for 
the  education  of  liaudsmou  and  bandmasters 
for  the  regiments  of  the  British  arm}'.  At 
Queen  Victoria's  Jubilee,  1887,  the  prefix 
4 Royal  ’ was  added  to  the  name  of  the  insti- 
tution. Until  modern  times  bandmasters  in 
the  British  army  were  mostly  civilians,  with  no 
guarantee  for  their  competence  for  the  post, 
and  bandsmen  were  instructed  and  practised 
iu  a casual  and  often  imperfect  manner  by 
each  regiment  for  itself.  A bandmaster  formed 
no  integral  part  of  the  corps,  and  could  not 
be  compelled  to  accompany  it  in  case  of  war  or 
foreign  service  ; and  the  status  of  lundsinen  is 
even  now  so  far  anomalous  that  in  action  their 
duty  is  to  rescue  the  wounded  under  fire  and 
take  charge  of  them  in  hospital.  Each  band  was 
formed  on  its  own  model,  and  played  what  kind 
of  instruments,  aud  at  wlmt  pitch,  it  liked.  In 
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the  Crimean  war  the  evils  of  this  state  of  things 
and  the  want  of  united  systematic  action  were 
painfully  apparent,  and  shortly  afterwards,  by 
command  of  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Cambridge, 
Commander-in-Chief,  a plan  was  drawn  up  and 
submitted  to  the  officers  of  the  army,  to  which 
they  readily  gave  their  assent  anil  subscription. 
In  pursuance  of  this  plan  Kneller  Hall,  a building 
on  the  site  of  the  house  of  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller, 
the  painter  (formerly  the  Government  establish- 
ment for  training  schoolmasters),  was  taken,  and 
opened  as  a school  on  March  3,  1857,  with 
Col.  H.  S.  Stephens  :is  Commandaiit,  and  a 
systematic  course  of  instruction,  with  a stair  of 
professors,  began,  under  the  modest  title  of  the 
* Military  Music  Class,*  and  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  H.  Sehallchn,  the  resident  musical 
director  till  April  1859.  Major  (afterwards 
Geneml)  F.  L.  Whitmore,  long  known  for  a phil- 
anthropic interest  and  zeal  in  matter's  of  music, 
was  in  August  1863  appointed  Commandant,  and 
reported  annually  to  the  Adjutant  General  of  the 
Forces.  The  advantages  of  the  plan  proved  so 
great  that  iti  1875  the  institution  w*as  adopted 
by  Government,  which  had  giveu  the  school  a 
grant  since  1872.  Bandmasters  now  hold  the 
rank  of  warrant-officer  iu  the  army,  and  the 
musical  department  in  each  regiment  consists 
of  a bandmaster,  a sergeant,  a cor]>oral,  and 
nineteen  men  (cavalry  fourteen),  besides  lioys 
as  drummers  and  fifers.  General  Whitmore  was 
succeeded  as  Commandant  in  1 880,  by  Col.  R.  T. 
Thompson,  who  was  followed  by  Col.  T.  B.  Shaw- 
Hellier  in  1888.  [He  held  the  post  until  1893, 
when  he  was  succeeded  by  Col.  G.  Brook-Metres, 
who  was  followed  in  the  next  year  by  Col. 
Farquhar  Glennie,  and  he  by  Col.  F.  O.  Barring- 
ton-Foote  in  1900.  The  present  musical  director 
is  Lieut.  A.  J.  Stretton,  M.V.O.,  appointed  in 
1896.] 

The  educational  stuff  at  Kneller  Hall  now 
comprises  professors  of  the  following  subjects— 
Theory,  Clarinet  (3),  Flute,  Oboe,  Bassoon, 
French  Horn,  Cornet,  Trombone,  Euphonium, 
and  Basses,  Violin  (2),  Violoncello,  Pianoforte — 
aud  a schoolmaster  from  the  Government  Normal 
School  for  general  education.  The  first- class 
students  act  as  assistants  to  the  professor*. 
The  length  of  term  is  two  years,  the  hours  of 
musical  instruction  arc  seven  in  summer,  and 
six  in  winter  daily.  The  number  of  pupils  of 
all  ages  varies  with  circumstances.  The  average 
strength  is  about  fifty  non  -commissioned  officers, 
training  for  lNtudmasters,  and  forming  the  first 
class  or  ‘students’;  and  130  privates,  boys  and 
adults,  training  for  bandsmen,  the  second  class 
or  ‘pupils’ — 180  in  all.  Lads  are  admitted 
at  fifteen.  [There  are  two  classes  of  learners, 
called  respectively  students  and  pupils.  The 
former  are  band-sergeants  and  non-commissioned 
officers  sent  by  their  respective  regiments  to 
i|ualify  for  the  position  of  bandmaster.  The 
entrance  examination  for  this  is  severe,  and  it  is 


necessary  that  the  candidate  should  have  had 
seven  years'  sendee  as  a musician.  He  is  taught 
the  art  of  teaching  by  having  a number  of 
4 pupils  * put  under  him,  and  he  learns  by  prac- 
tical experience  to  conduct  a band,  a form  of 
instruction  in  which  Kneller  Hall  stands  alone 
among  the  great  London  institutions.  The 
4 pupils  ’ are  those  who  are  being  trained  for  the 
}»osition  of  bandsmen.]  Both  lads  and  men  are 
taken  into  the  school  as  vacancies  occur,  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  commanding  officers 
of  the  regiments.  A supply  of  the  former  is 
obtaiued  from  the  Chelsea  Hospital ; the  Royal 
Hibernian  Military  School,  Dublin  ; the  Metro- 
I>olitan  Poor  Law  Schools,  etc.  General  instruc- 
tion is  given  by  the  Normal  schoolmaster,  and 
there  is  a noble  chapel  in  which  sendee  is 
regularly  performed. 

The  great  improvement,  both  in  the  moral 
conduct  and  the  efficiency  of  the  men,  which  has 
taken  place  since  the  foundation  of  Kneller  Hall 
cannot  be  too  warmly  welcomed.  By  General 
Whitmore’s  efforts,  and  the  enlightened  sanction 
of  H.R.H.  the  Commander-in-Chief,  uniformity 
in  instruments  and  in  pitch  1 has  been  obtained, 
and  a general  consolidation  of  the  military  music 
of  the  country  brought  about  which  is  highly 
desirable.  A bandmaster  has  now  a recognised 
position  in  the  army,  and  a fixed  salary  of  £70 
a year  in  addition  to  his  regimental  pay.  The 
cost  of  the  bands  and  the  school  is  now  borne 
entirely  by  the  Government.  [See  an  interest- 
ing article  on  Kneller  Hall  in  the  Musical  Times 
of  1900,  p.  513.]  Q. 

KNIGHT,  Rev.  Joseph  Philip,  youngest 
son  of  the  Rev.  Francis  Knight,  D.D.,  was 
born  at  the  Vicarage,  Brad  ford- on- Avon,  July 
26,  1812.  His  love  for  music  liegan  early, 
and  at  sixteen  he  stud  ied  harmony  and  thorough  - 
bass  under  Corfe,  then  organist  of*  Bristol 
Cathedral.  When  about  twenty  Knight  com- 
poaed  his  first  six  songs,  under  the  name  of 
4 Philip  Mortimer.’  Among  these  were  ‘ Old 
Times,’  sung  by  Henry  Phillips,  and  ‘Go, 
forget  me,’  which  was  much  sung  both  here 
and  in  Germany.  After  this  he  used  his  own 
name,  and  in  company  with  Haynes  Bayly 
producer!  a number  of  highly  popular  songs, 
among  which  the  most  famous  were  4 Of  what 
is  the  old  man  thinking  ? ’ 4 The  Veteran,’  ‘ The 
Grecian  Daughter,’  ami  ‘She  wore  u wreath  of 
roses.’  He  subsequently  composed  a song  and 
a duet  to  words  written  for  him  by  Thomas 
Moore — ‘The  parting/  and  ‘Let’s  take  this 
world  as  some  wide  scene/  In  1839  Knight 
visited  the  United  States,  where  he  remained 
two  years.  To  this  time  are  due,  among  other 
popular  songs,  bis  best  song,  4 Rocked  in  the 
cradle  of  the  deep/  sung  with  immense  success 
by  Bmham.  [In  Jan.  1841  be  accompanied 
Liszt  to  Dublin,  and  appeared  at  a concert 
given  in  that  city  under  Laveuu’s  direction. 

1 A • 433  vH.n»tl«»n*  prr  Mound. 
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w.  ll.  o.  >*.]  On  his  return  to  England  he 
produced  ‘Venice/  ' Say  what  shall  my  song 
be  to-night/  and  ‘The  Dream/  to  words  by 
the  Hon.  Mrs.  Norton — all  more  or  less  the  rage 
in  their  day.  Some  years  afterwards  Knight 
was  ordained  by  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  to 
the  charge  of  St.  Agnes  in  the  Scilly  Isles, 
where  he  resided  two  years.  He  then  married 
and  lived  for  some  time  abroad,  doing  very 
little  in  the  way  of  comitusition,  but  on  his 
return  to  England  he  again  took  up  his  pen, 
and  wrote  many  songs  which  enjoyed  great 
popularity.  His  songs,  duets,  and  trios,  number 
in  all  not  less  than  two  hundred.  He  was  a 
good  organist,  with  an  unusual  gift  for  extern- 
porising.  He  died  at  Great  Yarmouth,  June 
2,  1887.  o. 

KNORR,  Iwan,  comjKjser  and  teacher,  wras 
bom  on  Jan.  3,  1853,  at  Mewe  in  West  Prussia, 
almost  on  the  Russian  frontier.  When  only 
four  years  of  age,  he  was  taken  by  his  parents 
to  Southern  Russia,  and  soon  begau  his  musical 
training  under  his  mother,  a moderate  pianist. 
Ill  the  various  small  Russian  towns  in  which  at 
this  time  the  Kuorr  family  lived,  the  oppor- 
tunities for  hearing  good  music  were  rare,  and 
in  consequence  the  lad  Iwau  had  much  to  do 
for  himself,  all  the  while  absorbing  the  influence 
of  the  Slavonic  folk-music  whicli  was  practically 
all  he  heard.  His  first  efforts  at  composition 
were  made  when  he  was  seven  years  of  age,  but 
it  was  not  until  1888,  when  the  family  settled 
in  Leipzig,  that  the  real  chance  of  hearing  good 
music  came,  and  with  it  a determination  to 
adopt  a musical  career,  to  which  the  parents 
acceded.  On  entering  the  Conservatorium  Iwan 
Kuorr  became  a pupil,  for  pianoforte  of  lgnaz 
Moac holes,  for  theory  of  Richter,  and  for 
composition  of  Carl  Reinecke.  After  passing 
through  the  Conservatorium  Kuorr  returned  to 
Russia  and  became  professor  of  music  in  the 
Imperial  Institute  for  Noble  Ladies.  There  he 
had  ample  time  for  composition,  but,  doubtful 
of  his  ability,  he  submitted  some  comjtositions 
to  Brahtns,at  that  time  unknown  to  him,  with 
a request  for  a judgment  The  work  submitted 
was  the  series  of  variations  on  an  Ukrainish 
Volkslicd  (op.  7)  for  orchestra,  on  which  Brahms 
expressed  so  highly  favourable  an  opinion  that 
a few  years  later  (1883)  Kuorr  was  appointed, 
on  Brahms's  recommendation,  principal  teacher 
of  composition  at  the  Hoch  Conservatorium  in 
Frankfort-ou-Main,  a position  he  still  (1905) 
holds.  There  he  has  numbered  among  his 
‘ most  gifted  pupils  many  who  belong  to  the 
musically  much -maligned  English  nation,  Cyril 
Scott,  H.  Balfour  Gardiner,  Norman  O’Neill, 
and  Roger  Quilter  for  example/ 

Knorr’s  published  comj>ositioiiH  include  : op. 
1.  variations  on  a theme  by  Schumann  for 
pianoforte  trio  ; op.  3,  pianoforte  quartet ; 
op.  6,  the  ‘ Ukrainische  Liebeslioder  ’ for  vocal 
quartet  ami  pianoforte,  the  poems  by  himself ; 


op.  12,  a symphonic  Phantasie  for  orchestra  ; 
aud  a quantity  of  songs  and  pianoforte  music 
for  two  and  four  hands.  In  the  mass  of  his 
manuscript  music  is  ‘ Dunja  a musical  village- 
tale  in  two  acts,  which  was  successfully  staged 
at  Coblenz  on  March  23,  1904.  As  an  author, 
too,  Knorr  has  been  busy.  He  is  engaged 
upon  a life  of  bis  friend  Tchaikovsky,  aud  lias 
published  A ufgaben  J Ur  den  Unterricht  in  tier 
Harmon  if  lehre.  Knorr’s  services  as  a teacher 
are  much  sought  after.  He  is  very  broad 
minded  in  musical  matters,  believes  firmly  in 
training  the  mind  of  each  pupil  individually, 
and  acts  up  to  his  belief ; and  prefers  the 
school  of  exj>ericnce  and  the  ‘eternal  laws’  to 
the  set  * rules  * of  comi>osition.  His  text  is 
that  in  harmouy  all  is  good  that  seems  good  to 
the  thoroughly  educated  ear,  whether  it  conform 
to  the  rules  or  not.  n.  H.  L. 

KNOTT,  John,  a composer  and  compiler 
of  church  melodies.  Probably  born  at  Sevenoaks, 
Kent,  where  his  father  was  a Baptist  minister. 
He  became  a chorister  in  Durham  Cathedral, 
ami  in  1811  was  precentor  in  the  West  Church, 
Aberdeen,  aud  a teacher  of  siugiug.  While 
there  he  issued  an  interesting  little  oblong 
volume,  Sacred  Harmony , being  a collection  of 
J*salm  and  Hymn  Tunes,  1814,  2nd  ed.  1815. 
In  1824  he  was  in  Edinburgh,  and  issued  a 
Selection  of  Tunes  in  four  parts,  adapted  to  the 
Psalms  and  Paraphrases  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland . While  in  Edinburgh  he  was  music- 
master  at  Heriot's  Hospital,  and  precentor  at 
the  New  North  Church.  He  died  there  in 
1837.  h.  k. 

KX0FFER,  Sebastian,  was  bora  Sept.  7, 
1633,  at  Asch  in  the  Yoigtland,  Saxony.  He 
received  his  education,  musical  and  otherwise,  at 
Regensburg.  Coming  to  Leipzig  to  pursue  his 
philological  as  well  as  musical  studies,  he  suc- 
ceeded, in  1657,  Tobias  Michael  as  Cantor  of  the 
Thomasschule  and  General  Director  of  the  Town 
Music.  He  died  in  1676.  From  the  obituary 
notice  contained  iii  the  so-called  Leiehenpro- 
grainm  or  Funeral  Invitation  issued  by  the 
rector  of  Leipzig  University  which  is  now  re- 
printed in  Eitner  s MonatsKrfU  fur  Mnsik- 
gcschichU,  1901,  pp.  207-213,  we  learn  that 
amongst  his  contemporaries,  Kuiipfer  was  as 
I much  esteemed  for  his  philological  as  for  his 
, musical  Attainments.  He  is  said  to  have  edited 
I Kircher’s  Musurgia,  ami  the  treatises  of  Guido, 
Boethius,  Beruo,  and  others,  although  no  traces 
of  such  works  are  now  to  l>e  found.  The  only 
musical  works  published  by  him  consist  of  a 
| few  Funeral  Motets  (Loiclicngesange)  for  four 
: to  eight  voices ; but  the  Royal  Library  at 
Berlin  contains  a collection  of  twenty-two  of 
his  Church  Cantatas  for  three  to  eight  voices, 
with  instrumental  acconi]>animcnt,  whicliWinter- 
feld  characterises  as  a valuable  possession,  and 
as  showing  Knupfer  to  have  been  a serious, 
solid,  thoroughly  trained  musician.  None  of 
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these  works  have  yet  appeared  in  modern 
times.  j.  ic.  m. 

KNYVETT,  Charles,  born  Feb.  22,  1752, 
descended  from  an  ancient  Norfolk  family,  was 
one  of  the  principal  alto  singers  at  the  Com- 
memoration of  Handel  in  1784  ; lie  was  also 
engaged  at  the  Concert  of  Ancient  Music.  He 
was  appointed  a gentleman  of  the  Cha]iel  Royal, 
Nov.  6,  1786.  In  1791  he,  in  conjunction  with 
Samuel  Harrison,  established  the  Vocal  Con- 
certs, which  they  carried  on  until  1794.  On 
July  25,  1796,  lie  was  ap|>ointed  an  organist  of 
the  Chapel  Royal,  and  a few  years  later  resigned 
his  former  post.  He  died  iu  London,  Jan.  19, 
1822. 

His  elder  son,  Ciiaulkk,  was  born  in  London 
in  1773.  He  was  placed  for  singing  under  Mr. 
(afterwards  Sir)  William  Parsons,  and  for  the 
orgau  and  piano  under  Samuel  Webbe.  In 
1801  lie  joined  his  younger  brother  William, 
Greatorex,  and  Burtleman,  in  reviving  the  Vocal 
Concerts.  In  1802  he  was  chosen  organist  of 
St.  George's,  Hanover  Square.  Besides  this 
he  taught  the  pianoforte  and  thorough-lass, 
wrote  glees,  etc.,  aud  published  a Selection  of 
Psalm  Tunes,  1823.  He  died,  after  many 
years  of  retirement,  Nov.  2,  1852. 

William,  the  younger  sou  of  Charles  the 
elder,  was  born  April  21,  1779.  In  1788  he 
sing  in  the  treble  chorus  at  the  Concert  of 
Antient  Music,  and  in  1795  apjieared  there  as 
principal  alto.  Iu  1797  he  was  appointed 
gentleman  of  the  Chattel  Royal,  and  soon  after- 
wards a lay- vicar  of  Westminster.  In  1802  lie 
succeeded  Dr.  Arnold  as  one  of  the  composers 
of  the  Chajiel  Royal.  For  upwards  of  forty 
years  ho  was  principal  alto  at  the  best  London 
concerts  and  all  the  provincial  festivals,  lieing 
greatly  admired  for  the  lieauty  of  his  voice  and 
his  finished  style  of  singiug,  jurticulurly  iu 
part  music.  Callcott  s glee  ‘ With  sighs,  sweet 
rose,’  was  com |k wed  expressly  for  him.  In 
1832  he  became  conductor  of  the  Concert  of 
Antient  Music,  which  office  he  resigned  in  1840. 
He  conducted  the  Birmingham  Festivals  from 
1834  to  1843,  and  the  York  Festival  of  1835. 
He  was  the  composer  of  several  pleasing  glees 
— one  of  which,  * When  the  fair  rose,’  gained  a 
prize  at  the  Harmonic  Society  in  1800—and 
some  songs,  And  wrote  anthems  for  the  corona- 
tions of  George  IV.  and  ljueen  Victoria.  Ho 
died  at  Ryde,  Nov.  17,  1856. 

Deborah,  second  wife  of  William  Knyvett, 
and  niece  of  Mrs.  Travis,  one  of  the  Lancashire 
chorus  singers  engaged  at  the  Concert  of  Auticut 
Music,  was  born  at  Shaw,  near  Oldham,  Lanca- 
shire. I u 1813  she  was  placed  in  the  chorus 

of  the  Concert  of  Autieut  Music,  the  directors 
of  which,  finding  her  possessed  of  su]»erior 
abilities,  soon  withdrew  her  from  that  jiosition, 
took  her  as  an  articled  pupil,  and  placed  her 
under  Greatorex.  In  1815  she  ap|>eared  at  the 
concerts  as  a principal  singer  with  success.  In 


1816  she  sang  at  the  Derby  Festival,  in  1818 
at  Worcester,  and  in  1820  at  Birmingham. 
From  that  time  she  was  constantly  iu  request, 
particularly  as  an  oratorio  singer,  until  1843, 
when  she  retired.  She  married  W.  Knyrett  iu 
1826,  and  died  in  Feb.  1876.  w.  h.  h. 

KOCH,  Heinrich  Christoph,  born  at  Rudol- 
stadt,  Oct.  10,  1749,  the  son  of  a member  of  the 
ducal  orchestra  there.  In  1768  he  was  admitted 
into  the  baud  as  a violinist,  having  received 
instruction  from  Obpfert  of  Weimar,  and  in 
1777  obtained  the  title  of  * Kamtnennusiker.' 
He  composed  various  pieces  of  small  importance 
for  the  court,  but  his  fame  rests  upon  his  con- 
tributions to  musical  literature.  His  Vrrsurh 
einer  Ante  Hung  zur  Composition  appeared  in 
three  parts  between  the  years  1782  and  1793; 
and  his  Musikal ischcs  Lcxit'vn  in  1802.  This 
was  republished  in  a condensed  form  in  1807 
and  1828,  but  its  complete  revision  dates  from 
1865,  and  is  the  work  of  Arrey  von  Dommer. 
[See  Dommer,  vol.  i.  p.  713.]  He  wrote  several 
other  works  of  less  importance  on  harmony  and 
other  subjects  connected  with  the  art,  ami  died 
at  Rudolstadt,  March  12,  1816.  M. 

KOCHETOV,  Nicholas  Razoumntkovrh. 
conqioser  and  musical  critic,  was  born  July  8. 
1864,  at  Oranienbaum.  He  is  chiefly  a self- 
educated  musician.  In  1889  he  began  to  write 
for  the  Xovoe  Vrtmya,  The  Artist,  The 
Moscow  Vinlcmosti , etc.  His  compositions 
include  : An  ojiera,  * A Terrible  Revenge,’  on  a 
subject  from  Gogol ; ‘ Arabian  Suite  ’ for  or- 
chestra, op.  3 ; Symphony  in  E minor,  op.  8 
(1895);  Valso  Serenade  for  string  orchestra; 
numerous  pianoforte  pieces,  including  ‘In  the 
Heart  of  Nature,’  op.  1 1 , and  * Eastern  Sketches,  ’ 
opp.  12,  13;  about  twenty-four  songs.  it.  K. 

KOCZALSKI,  Raoul,  born  at  Warsaw,  Jan. 
3,  1885,  was  taught  by  his  father,  and  from 
the  age  of  seven  was  allowed  to  display  liis 
exceptional  abilities  as  a pianist  in  public  and 
on  various  tours.  He  apjicared  in  London  in 
May  1893,  and  a composition  of  his  writteu 
about  that  time  was  marked  op.  46  ; iu  1896 
lie  celebrated  the  1000th  ap|*earance  in  public, 
and  after  that  he  seems  to  have  been  withdrawn 
from  the  injurious  career  of  a prodigy,  so  that 
it  is  quite  possible  that  he  may  achieve  some- 
thing important,  whether  as  player  or  composer, 
in  the  future.  m. 

KOCHEL,  I)r.  Ludwig,  Ritter  von,  learned 
musician  and  naturalist,  born  Jan.  14,  1800,  at 
Hteiu,  near  Krcms  on  the  Danul>«  ; tutor  to  the 
sons  of  the  Archduke  Karl  (1828-42).  From 
1850  to  1863  he  lived  at  Salzburg,  and  from  the 
latter  year  to  liis  death,  on  June  3,  1877,  at 
Vienna.  His  work  as  a botanist  ami  minera- 
logist does  not  concern  us : as  a musician  lie 
has  immortalised  his  name  by  his  Chronologi*ch - 
thnnat  inches  VcrzeichnivL  of  all  W.  A.  Mozart's 
works,  with  an  appendix  of  lost,  doubtful,  and 
spurious  comiK>sitious(Breitkopf  k Hartel,  Loip- 
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zig,  1862).  As  a precursor  of  that  precious  work, 
a small  pamphlet  should  be  named,  fiber  den 
Umfang  der  musikalischm  Productivitat  IV.  A. 
Mozarts  (Salzburg,  1862).  The  complete  edition 
of  Mozart’s  works  which  Breitkopf  k H artel 
have  published  could  scarcely  have  been  made 
without  his  generous  co-operation.  In  1832  von 
Kbchel  was  made  an  Imperial  Councillor,  and  in 
1842  he  received  the  order  of  Leopold.  Amoug 
his  intimate  friends  was  Otto  Jahn,  in  whose 
work  on  Mozart  he  took  an  active  interest.  See 
Jahu’s  Mozarlt  second  edition,  p.  xxxi.  His 
private  character  was  most  estimable,  c.  F.  r. 

KdHLER.  The  name  of  an  eminent  family 
of  military  wind-instrument  makers.  The 
founder  of  the  family  was  John  Kohler,  a 
native  of  Yolkenrode,  a hamlet  near  Cassel. 
He  came  to  England,  acted  as  bandmaster  to 
tho  Lancashire  Volunteers,  and  in  1780  estab- 
lished himself  as  a musical  instrument  maker 
at  87  St.  James’s  Street.  Having  no  children, 
ho  sent  for  his  nephew,  John  Kohler,  from 
Germany,  who  succeeded  to  his  business  in 
1801.  The  latter  was  appointed  musical  instru- 
ment maker  to  the  Duke  of  York,  then  Com- 
mander-in -Chief,  and  the  Prince  of  Wales 
successively.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  only 
son,  John  Augustus,  who  removed  the  business 
to  Henrietta  Street,  and  died  in  1878.  His 
inventions  in  brass  instruments  were  many,  and 
were  successful  in  their  day.  He  obtained  prize 
medals  at  the  Exhibitions  of  1851  and  1862, 
and  was  favourably  mentioned  in  the  Report  of 
the  latter.  His  eldest  son,  Augustus  Charles, 
now  deceased,  succeeded  to  his  business,  o. 

KOHLER,  Chr.  Louis  Heinrich,  bom  Sept. 
5,  1820  at  Brunswick,  was  educated  at  Bruns- 
wick and  Vienna,  being  in  the  latter  capital 
from  1839  to  1843  as  a pupil  of  Sechter  for 
theory,  and  Bocklet  for  piano.  Ho  filled  tho 
post  of  conductor  at  Marienburg  and  Elhing, 
before  settling  down  at  Kbnigsberg,  which  was 
his  home  from  1847  until  his  death  there  on 
Feb.  16,  1886.  He  wrote  three  operas,  one  of 
which,  1 Maria  Dolores,'  was  performed  at 
Brunswick  in  1844,  and  a ballet,  * Der  Zauber- 
komponist,’  at  the  same  place  in  1846.  His 
chief  work  as  a composer  was  in  tho  direction 
of  educational  pianoforte  music,  such  as  studies 
of  all  kinds,  arrangements  of  j>opular  works, 
fantasias,  etc.,  things  which  have  a great  sale 
in  their  day,  but  are  easily  forgotten  by  later 
generations.  Two  books  of  his  studies,  opp. 
112  and  1 28,  have  more  value  than  most  of  his 
works.  Ho  was  a valued  contributor  to  the 
1 Veue  Zeitsdirift  fur  Musik , in  1867-78,  and  to 
the  Berliner  Musik- Zeitung  in  1871-76.  M. 

KOLER,  David,  was  bom  at  Zwickau  in 
Saxony,  in  the  first  half  of  tho  16th  century. 
His  first  appointment  was  at  Altenburg,  whence 
in  1563  he  was  called  to  be  capellmeister  at 
Giistrow  in  Mecklenburg.  Tho  town  council  of 
Zwickau  afterwards  called  him  back  to  his 
VOL.  II 


native  town,  giving  him  the  post  of  cantor  at 
St.  Marien,  the  principal  church.  He  only  held 
this  post  a few  months,  dying  comj>aratively 
young,  in  July  1565.  His  one  published  work 
consists  of  Ten  Psalms  with  German  words  for 
four  to  six  voices,  composed  throughout  in 
several  divisions  (‘  Zehen  Psalme  Davids  des 
Propheten  mit  vier,  funf  und  sechs  Stimmen 
gesetzt  durch  David  Koler  von  Zwickau,’ Leipzig, 
1554).  The  only  known  copy  of  this  work  is 
preserved  in  the  public  library  at  Zwickau.  Otto 
Kade  has  the  morit  of  first  calling  attention  to 
this  work,  and  rescuing  its  able  composer  from 
utter  oblivion.  Since  then  Dr.  Georg  Gohler  of 
Leipzig  has  reprinted  two  of  the  Psalms,  and 
conducted  performances  of  them  at  Zwickau 
and  elsewhere.  In  his  preface  to  Psalm  III.  Dr. 
Gohler  says,  1 It  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
most  perfect  pieces  of  contrapuntal  art  and 
genial  interpretation  of  the  text  which  we 
anywhere  possess.  . . . The  realism  of  the 
musical  drawing  is  as  astonishing  as  the  quite 
modern  conception  and  presentation  of  the 
different  parts  of  the  text.’  There  is  justifica- 
tion for  this  praise,  and  for  tho  time  at  which 
it  must  have  been  written  (before  1554);  the 
melodious  flow  of  the  parts  as  well  as  the 
dramatic  illustration  of  the  text  is  surprising. 
In  the  Beilagen  zu  Ambros  Kade  printed  from 
a MS.  Kolers  four- voice  setting  of  the  Geistliches 
Lied,  ‘0  du  edler  Brunn  der  Freuden,’  which  is 
also  an  excellent  piece  of  work.  Among  the  few 
other  works  of  Koler  in  MS.  there  is  a Mass  for 
seven  voices  on  Josquin's  Motet  • Benedicts  es 
coelorum  regin  a.  ’ J.  R.  M. 

KOMPEL,  Auoust,  a distinguished  violinist, 
born  August  15,  1831,  at  Bruckenau,  one  of  the 
best  pupils  of  Spohr,  whose  quiet,  elegiac  style 
suited  his  talent  precisely.  His  tone  was  not 
large  but  very  pure  and  sympathetic,  his  execu- 
tion faultless.  He  was  for  a time  member  of 
tho  bands  at  Cassel  and  Hanover  (the  latter  in 
1852-61),  and  from  1863  was  leader  of  that  at 
Weimar.  He  retired  on  a pension  in  1884,  and 
died  at  Weimar,  April  7,  1891.  F.  P. 

KONIG,  Johann  Balthasar,  bom  1691, 
died  1758,  director  of  church  music  at  Frank- 
fort-am-Main,  is  best  known  os  the  editor  of 
the  most  comprehensive  chorale-book  of  the 
18th  century,  Harmonischer  Lieder-Schatx  odcr 
Allgemeines  evangel  inches  Choral-bueh,  Frank- 
fort, 1738.  It  contains  1940  tunes,  including 
those  to  the  French  Calvinistic  Psalms,  but  the 
older  tunes  aud  the  French  Psalm -tunes  have 
all  been  deprived  of  their  original  variety  of 
rhythm,  and  the  more  modem  tunes  from  the 
Freylinghmtuen  and  other  hymn-books  have  all 
been  simplified  by  the  retrenchment  of  slurs  and 
appoggiaturas  and  other  superfluous  ornaments. 
All  the  tunes  have  thus  been  reduced  to  a 
uniform  pattern  with  notes  of  equal  length,  and 
while  this  simplification  has  been  of  advantage 
in  the  case  of  the  Freylinghausen  tunes,  it  has 
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rather  spoilt  the  older  melodies.  The  tunes  are 
only  provided  with  figured  bass.  J.  K.  M. 

KONIGIN  VON  SABA,  DIE.  Opera  in  four 
acts,  libretto  by  J.  Moaenthal,  music  by  Carl 
Goldmark  ; produced  at  Vienna,  March  10, 1875. 
[See  QrF.ES  ok  Sheba.] 

KONIGSKINDER.  DIE.  Dramatised  fairy- 
tale in  three  acts,  written  by  Ernst  Rosmer, 
with  music  by  Engelbert  Humjjcrdinck  ; pro- 
duced at  Munich,  Jan.  *23,  1897  ; in  English  at 
the  Court  Theatre,  London,  Oct.  13,  1897.  The 
action  is  carried  on  in  declamation  through 
continuous  music. 

KONIGSPERGER,  Marian  (Marian us), 
born  Dec.  4, 1708, at  Boding  in  Bavaria, received 
his  early  education  in  the  Benedictine  Abbey  of 
Prnfening  near  Ratisbon,  where  he  afterwards 
took  the  vows,  and  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  as 
organist  and  director  of  the  choir,  and  occupied 
in  musical  composition.  He  enjoyed  great  repu- 
tation in  his  time  as  an  organ  player,  and  com- 
poser of  works  for  the  church.  Lot  ter,  the 
music-publisher  of  Augsburg,  acknowledged  that 
he  owed  the  foundation  of  his  prosperity  in 
business  to  his  publication  of  Konigsperger  \s 
works,  and  the  profits  which  were  obtained  for 
the  composer  himself  were  all  generously  devoted 
by  him  to  the  benefit  of  the  Abbey,  providing 
it  with  a new  organ,  purchasing  valuable  books 
for  the  library,  and  furnishing  the  means  for 
the  publication  of  literary  works  by  the  other 
brethren.  Konigsperger  died  Oct.  9,  1769, 
mnch  lamented  by  his  brethren  of  the  Abbey, 
and  by  all  who  knew  him.  His  works  are 
enumerated  in  the  Qucllcn- Lerikon,  and  even 
more  fully  by  Ernst  von  Werra  in  Haberl’s 
JCirchfn-musikalischcs  Jahrbuch . 1897,  pp.  32- 
34.  Both  E.  v.  Werra  and  Eitner  say  that 
Konigsperger  wrote  for  the  theatre  os  well  as  for 
the  church,  but  the  works,  as  they  enumerate 
them,  are  all  for  the  church,  and  consist  of  (1), 
a largo  number  of  Masses,  OfFertoria,  Ycsjiers, 
Litanies,  etc.,  all  for  voices  with  a considerable 
instrumental  accompaniment — strings,  horns, 
trumpots,  ami  drums  ; (2)  sonatas  or  symphonies 
for  strings  and  other  instruments  with  organ, 
evidently  for  church  use  ; (3)  various  sets  of 
preludes  aud  Fugues  or  Versctts  in  the  church 
tones  for  organ.  Ritter  ( Geschichte  des  ( Trgelspiels, 
pp.  80,  161)  considers  the  organ  works  to  show 
good  Hchooling,  and  to  have  more  substance  in 
them  than  similar  works  of  his  South  German 
contemporaries.  None  appear  to  be  reprinted 
in  modern  times.  J.  R.  M. 

KOLB,  Kaulmann,  born  at  Kostlarn  in 
Bavaria  in  1703,  received  his  first  musical  in- 
struction as  a choir-hoy  in  the  Benedictine  Abl>ey 
of  Aschbach.  Taking  the  vows  at  this  Abbey 
in  1723,  he  was  ordained  priest  in  1729,  and 
acted  as  organist.  Later  on,  with  the  permis- 
sion of  his  superiors,  he  entered  the  sendee  of  a 
noble  family  in  Munich  as  resident- tutor,  and 
died  there  in  1765.  His  musical  work,  pub- 


lished at  Augsburg  in  1733,  is  entitled  Certamcn 
Aonium  id  cst,  Lusus  vocutn  inter  sc  innocui 
concertantum , etc.,  and  consists  of  preludes,  short 
fugues  or  versetts,  and  cadences  or  concluding 
voluntaries,  all  intended  for  church  use.  Ritter 
( GtschichU  des  Orgclspiels)  gives  one  of  Kolb’s 
preludes,  and  says  of  the  work  generally  that  it 
shows  the  comjKMier  to  have  l>een  an  original 
and  capable  musician,  although  it  is  also  evident 
from  extracts  given  in  Seifl'ert  (Gcschichte  der 
Klaviennusik)  that  many  of  the  pieces  are 
written  in  a somewhat  unecclesiastical  style,  a 
style  more  suitable  to  the  harpsichord  or  piano- 
forte than  to  the  organ.  There  are  some  bold 
experiments  in  chromatic  aud  enharmonic  pro- 
gressions. The  whole  work  is  characteristic  of 
the  lighter  style  of  organ  playing  winch,  owing 
to  Italian  influence,  was  chiefly  cultivated  in 
Catholic  South  Germany  and  Austria.  E.  von 
Werra  has  reprinted  three  of  Kolb’s  pieces  in 
his  ‘Orgelbuch.’  J.  n.  m. 

KOLLMANN,  August  Friedrich  Chris- 
toph, of  a musical  family,  his  father  an  organist 
and  schoolmaster,  his  brother, George  Christoph, 
an  organist  of  great  renown  at  Hamburg  ; was 
bom  at  Engelbostel,  Hanover,  about  1756, 
and  thoroughly  educated  in  music.  He  [was 
ap|K)inted  organist  at  Lime,  near  Liineburg,  about 
1781,  and  in  1784]  was  selected  to  be  chajtel- 
kecjKT  and  schoolmaster  at  the  German  Chape), 
St.  James’s,  London.  In  1792  George  III.  pre- 
sented a chamber  organ  to  the  chapel,  which 
was  played  by  Kollmann  under  the  title  of 
‘clerk’  till  his  death  on  Easter  Day,  April  19, 
1829.  He  was  a person  of  much  energy,  and 
in  1809,  during  a large  fire  in  the  ]>alace,  is  said 
to  have  saved  the  chapel  by  standing  in  the 
doorway  and  preventing  the  firemen  from  enter- 
ing to  destroy  it.  His  works  are  numerous: — 
Essay  on  Practical  Harmony,  1796  ; Essay  on 
Practical  Musical  Composition , 1799  ; Practical 
Guide  to  Thorough  Bass , 1801  ; Vindication  of 
a passage  in  Thorough  Bass,  1802;  New  Theory 
of  Musical  Harmony , 1806  ; Second  Practical 
Guide  to  Thorough  Bass,  1807  ; Quarterly  Musi* 
cal  Bcgistcr,  1812  (two  numbers  only) ; Remarks 
on  lAHjier,  1824  (some  of  these  went  through 
two  editions)  ; Analysed  Symphony  (for  piano, 
violin,  and  bass),  op.  3 ; First  beginning  on  the 
PF.,  op.  5,  1796  ; * Sinfouien,’  i.e.  trios  for 
piano,  violin,  and  violoncello,  op.  7 ; Concerto 
for  PF.  and  Orchestra,  op.  8 ; Melody  of  the 
100th  Psalm,  with  100  harmonies,  op.  9; 
Twelve  analysed  Fugues,  for  two  performers  on 
piano  and  organ,  op.  10  ; Introduction  to  Modu- 
lation, op.  1 1 ; Rondo  on  the  Chord  of  the  Dim. 
Seventh.  He  is  also  said  to  have  published  an 
orchestral  symphony,  * The  Shipwreck,  or  the 
Loss  of  the  East  Indiaman  Halsewell,’  a piece 
of  programme-music  quite  in  the  taste  of  the 
time  ; songs,  sonatas,  and  an  edition  of  Bach’s 
W ohltempcrirtes  Clavier  (sco  vol.  i.  p.  1 56).  His 
son,  George  August,  was  a good  organ  player. 
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and  on  his  father’s  death  succeeded  to  his  post 
as  organist.  On  his  death,  March  19,  1845,  his 
sister  Johanna  Sophia  succeeded  him;  and  on 
her  death,  in  May  1819,  the  poet  was  bestowed 
on  F.  Weber.  u. 

KONIUS,  George  Edwardovich,  born  in 
Moscow,  Sept.  30,  1862.  He  studied  at  the 
Conservatoire  of  his  native  town  under  Taueiev 
and  Arensky.  From  1891  to  1899  ho  held  a 
professorship  at  this  institution.  In  1902  he 
transferred  his  services  to  the  Music  School  of 
the  Philharmonic  Society.  His  chief  works  are : 
Orchestral  suite,  ‘ Child-life,’ op.  1 ; Cantata  ill 
Memory  of  Alexander  III.,  op.  8 ; Symphonic 
poem,  ‘From  the  World  of  Illusion,’  op.  23  ; 
Ballet,  4 Daita’  (Moscow,  1896)  ; about  twenty 
pieces  for  pianoforte,  opp.  3,  4,  6,  7,  13,  16,  17, 
18,  24  ; over  thirty  songs,  opp.  2,  5,  9,  12,  14, 
20,  22.  iu  N. 

KONTSKI,  DE,  a family  of  virtuosi,  of 
which  Charles,  the  eldest,  born  at  Warsaw, 
Sept.  6,  1815,  api>cared  as  a pianist  in  public 
at  the  age  of  seven,  but,  like  the  majority  of 
prodigies,  did  not  fulfil  the  promises  of  child- 
hood. He  made  his  first  studies  in  Warsaw, 
and  continued  them  nt  Paris,  where  he  sottled 
as  teacher,  and  died  August  27,  1867. 

Antoine,  the  second,  born  at  Cracow,  Oct. 
27,  1817,  a clever  pianist,  a pupil  of  Field  at 
Moscow,  with  great  delicacy  of  touch  and  bril- 
liancy of  execution,  but  a su|K*rticial  musician, 
and  composer  of  many  ‘pieces  do  salon,’  of 
which  the  ‘ Reveil  du  Lion’  (op.  115)  became 
widely  popular.  He  lived  in  Paris  till  1851, 
then  in  Berlin  till  1853,  in  St.  Petersburg  till 
1867,  when  he  settled  in  London,  where  an 
o)>era,  ‘ Les  deux  distraite,'  was  given  in  1872. 
He  was  in  the  United  States  in  1885,  and  later, 
and  in  1896-98,  made  a professional  tour  round 
the  world,  ending  at  Warsaw.  He  died  at 
Nowogrod,  Lithuania,  Dec.  7,  1899. 

Stanislas,  the  third  brother,  bom  Oct.  8, 
1820,  pianist  and  pupil  of  Antoine,  lived  at 
St.  Petersburg  and  in  Paris. 

Apollinaire,  a violinist,  the  youngest  of 
the  four  brothers,  was  born  Oct  23,  1825,  at 
Warsaw.  His  first  master  was  his  elder  brother 
Charles,  himself  a clever  violinist  and  pupil  of 
the  Warsaw  Oonservatorinm.  He  showed  the 
same  precocity  of  talent  as  the  rest  of  his  family, 
Informing  in  public  concerts  at  an  age  of  not 
much  over  four  years.  Later  on  he  travelled  a 
great  deal,  chiefly  in  Russia,  but  also  in  France 
and  Germany,  and  mnde  a certain  sensation  by 
his  really  exceptional  technical  proficiency, 
not  unaccompanied  by  a certain  amount  of 
charlatanism.  In  1837  he  is  said  (see  Mendel) 
to  have  attracted  the  attention  of  Pagunini, 
then  in  Paris  on  his  road  back  from  England, 
and  to  have  formed  a friendship  with  the  great 
virtuoso  which  resulted  in  his  receiving  some 
lessons 1 from  him  (an  honour  which  he  shared 

1 Thl«  la  conulunUd  by  Ukiullck,  Atm  dem  Couccrt-suai.  p 429. 
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with  Sivori)  and  ultimately  becoming  heir  to 
his  violins  and  violin  compositions.  This,  how- 
ever, requires  confirmation.  Ho  made  tours  in 
France  and  Germany  in  1847,  and  in  1853  was 
appointed  solo- violinist  to  the  Emperor  of 
Russia,  and  in  1861  Director  of  the  Warsaw 
Conservatoire.  He  played  a solo  at  one  of  the 
Russian  concerts  given  in  connection  with  the 
Exhibition  at  Paris  in  1878.  His  comjmsitions 
(fantasias  and  the  like)  are  musically  unimport- 
ant. He  died  at  Warsaw,  June  29,  1 879.  P.  l). 

KORBAY,  Francis  Alexander,  born  at 
Budapest  on  May  8,  1846,  the  son  of  parents 
distinguished  as  amateur  musicians.  He  studied 
the  piano  under  various  masters,  and  composi- 
tion, etc.,  under  M.  Moronyi  and  Robert  Yolk- 
maun  ; he  was  trained  as  a tenor  singer  under 
Gustave  Roger,  and  sang  in  grand  opera  at  the 
National  Theatre  in  Budajtcst  from  1865  to 
1868  ; the  continued  exertion  was  too  much  for 
his  voice,  and  he  took  to  the  piano  under  the 
advice  of  his  godfather,  Franz  Liszt.  After 
touring  in  Europe  os  a pianist,  he  went  to 
America  in  1871,  playing  and  teaching  for  two 
years.  By  this  time  his  voice  had  recovered 
sufficiently  to  enable  him  to  give  song-recitals 
at  which  he  accompanied  himself,  and  to  teach 
singing.  He  lectured  and  composed,  Insides 
singing  aud  playing,  during  his  residence  in 
New  York,  and  the  most  important  of  his 
works,  an  orchestral  piece,  ‘Nnptiale,’  was  often 
played  in  the  United  States.  A Hungarian 
overture  has  not  yet  been  performed  ; a set  o! 
songs  to  Lenau’s  ‘ Schilflieder,’  and  other  single 
songs,  have  been  published  and  often  sung,  but 
his  arrangements  of  Hungarian  songs,  to  English 
versions  of  his  own,  are  the  things  by  which 
his  reputation  was  made  in  England.  He  has 
lived  in  Londou  since  1894,  and  was  a professor 
of  singing  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  in 
1894-1903.  M. 

KORESTCHENKO,  Arsine  Nicholaevich, 
composer  and  pianist,  born  in  Moscow,  Dec.  18, 
1870.  At  the  Conservatoire — which  he  quitted 
in  1891 — Korea tchenko  carried  olf  the  first  gold 
medal  for  proficiency  in  two  branches : piano- 
forte (Taueiev)  and  theory  (Arensky).  At 
present  he  is  professor  of  harmony  at  the  Con- 
servatoire. and  takes  the  classes  for  counterpoint 
and  musical  form  at  the  Synodal  School, 
Moscow.  He  is  a prolific  composer,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  following  list  of  his  works : — 

Works  for  the  Stagr. 

• BalthuAur  * Frout.  op.  7.  ©jera  in  1 art  i'Mwkow  Opera.  !««>. 

’The  Anicrl  of  Death,'  op.  10,  opera  tit  'J  act*,  text  fn>u»  Ler- 
montov. 

Im-ld«nt*l  iinulc  to  “The  Trojini'  of  Eoriptde*.  op.  15. 

Do,  to  ' IphlireuU  in  Aulla,*  op.  18. 

•The  Ir*  Palme,'  op.  38,  opeia.  subject  from  Lajcuhnikov  ,Moecow 
Opera,  ItfOO.'. 

'The  Matflc  Mirror.’  op.  39.  ballet. 

Otiwfwl  H'orli, 

Harcarollc.  op.  *1.  | * A Tale.'  op.  11. 

■Hc*n©  PiaStlque.'  op.  12. 

Two  Symphonic  Sketch-*,  op  U. 

• Armenian  Suite.'  op.  -JO. 

■ H«*n-»  Nocturne*  * leeroml  anitet.  op.  *21. 

Flrit  Symphony  tlyiici,  op.  "23. 

• Miulcul  Picture,'  op.  27a. 
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Vocnl  and  (frrkewtrnl. 

Cantata  * Don  Juan,’  op.  3. 

' Armenian  Bong*.'  opp.  8.  It 

• miu|W'  for  the  twenty  fifth  anniversary  of  the  Moacow  Con- 
errratotr*,  op.  9. 

' Georgian  tkiQf*,'  op.  27c. 

MitcMan&m*. 

Cbomaea.  opp.  Jfi.  29.  .12.  37. 

80  Soup.  <>pp.  I ».  •».  31.  35.  38. 

Pianoforte  piece*.  <>pp.  1.  3 (Concert  Ftutuii  with  orcbeatni’,  19, 
92,  33. 

String  quartet,  op.  25. 

Melody  for  violin  and  piano,  op.  4. 

Du.  for  violoncello  and  piano,  op.  34.  j>  y 

KOTO.  See  Japanese  Music. 

KOTZWARA  (properly  KOCZWARA), 
Franz,  born  at  Prague,  published  six  songs  in 
London  in  1785,  was  in  Ireland  in  1788,  and 
was  engaged  in  1790  as  tenor  player  in  Gallini's 
orchestra  at  the  King's  Theatre.  He  returned 
to  Loudon  in  the  latter  year,  and  on  Sept.  2, 
1791  he  hanged  himself  in  a house  of  ill-fame 
in  Vine  Street,  St.  Martin's.  He  had  been 
one  of  the  laud  at  the  Haudel  Commemoration 
in  the  preceding  May.  Kotzwara  w as  the  author 
of  the  * Battle  of  Prague,’  a piece  for  pf.  with 
violin,  violoncello,  and  drum  ad  libitum,  long 
a favourite  in  London.  [A  copy  of  John  Lee’s 
edition  of  this  piece  exists,  bearing  the  MS. 
date  1788,  so  that  it  must  have  been  published 
before  the  date  usually  given,  1789.  (See 
Battle  ok  Prague.)  Information  from  W.  H. 
Grattan  Flood,  Esq.]  He  also  wrote  sonatas, 
serenades,  and  other  pieces,  some  of  them  l>ear- 
ing  as  high  an  opus  number  ns  36,  if  Fetis  may 
be  believed.  He  was  a clever  vagabond,  and  a 
dissipated  creature.  o. 

KOZELUCH  (German  Kotzkluch),  Johann 
Anton,  Bohemian  musician,  born  Dec.  13, 
1738,  at  Wei  warn  ; was  choirmaster  first  at 
Rakonitz  and  then  at  Welwarn.  Desirous 
of  further  instruction  he  went  to  Prague  and 
Vienna,  where  he  was  kindly  received  by  Gluck 
and  Gassmann,  was  appointed  choirmaster  of 
the  Kreuzherrn  church,  Prague  ; and  on  March 
13,  1784,  capcllmeister  to  the  Cathedral,  which 
he  retained  till  his  death  on  Feb.  3,  1814.  He 
conqiosed  church- music,  operas,  and  oratorios, 
of  which  very  little  was  published.  [The 
Quell en - Lcxitcon  gives  a cantata  for  soprano, 
op.  7,  as  published  by  Artaria  of  Vienna,  and 
contains  a list  of  MS.  works.]  Of  much  greater 
importance  is  his  cousin  and  pupil, 

Leopold,  born  also  in  Welwarn  in  1754,  or, 
according  to  some,  1748.  In  1765  he  went  to 
Prague  lor  his  education,  and  there  composed 
a ballet,  performed  at  the  national  theatre  in 
1771,  with  so  much  success  that  it  was  followed 
in  the  course  of  the  next  six  years  by  twenty- 
four  ballets  and  three  pantomimes.  In  1778 
lie  went  to  Vienna,  and  became  the  pianoforte 
master  of  the  Archduchess  Elizabeth,  and  favour- 
ite teacher  of  the  aristocracy.  When  Mozart 
resigned  his  post  at  Salzburg  (1781)  the  Arch- 
bishop at  once  offered  it  with  a rise  of  salary 
to  Kozcluch,  who  declined  it  on  tho  ground 
that  he  was  doing  better  in  Vienna.  To  his 
friends,  however,  ho  held  different  language — 


‘ The  Archbishop's  conduct  towards  Mozart  de- 
terred me  more  than  anything,  for  if  he  could 
let  such  a man  as  that  leave  him,  what  treat- 
ment should  1 have  been  likely  to  meet  with  ? * 
The  respect  here  expressed  was  strangely  at 
variance  with  his  subsequent  spiteful  behaviour 
towards  Mozart,  the  original  cause  of  which  is 
said  to  liave  been  Mozart’s  reply  to  his  remark 
on  a passage  in  a new  quartet  of  Haydn’s — ‘ I 
should  not  have  written  that  so.’  ‘Neither 
should  I : but  do  you  know  why  ? because  the 
idea  would  never  have  occurred  to  either  of  us.* 
See  Jahn’s  Mozart,  Engl,  trans.,  ii.  347.  This 
reproof  Kozcluch  never  forgot.  Ho  used  to  say 
that  the  overture  to  1 Don  Giovanni  * was  no 
doubt  fine,  but  that  it  was  full  of  faults  ; and 
of  that  to  ‘Die  Zaubertlote,’  ‘Well!  for  once 
our  good  Mozart  has  tried  to  write  like  a learned 
man.’  At  the  coronation  of  the  Emperor 
Leopold  II.  at  Prague  (1791)  even  his  own 
countrymen,  the  Bohemians,  were  disgusted 
with  his  behaviour  to  Mozart,  who  was  in 
attendance  as  court  composer.  He  neverthe- 
less succeeded  him  in  his  office  (1792),  with  a 
salary  of  1500  gulden,  and  retained  the  post 
till  his  death  on  May  7,  1818  (not  1814).  As 
to  the  date  of  death  the  authorities  are  at  vari- 
ance, the  dato  1814  being  supported  by  Dlaliacz 
and  Wurzbach,  as  well  as  by  the  less  trust- 
worthy evidence  of  Fetis  and  Mendel.  The 
testimony  of  the  first  is  especially  weighty, 
since  his  dictionary  was  begun  in  1815,  when 
the  date  of  so  important  a musician’s  death 
must  have  been  well  known.  Almost  all  the 
authorities  give  May  8 as  the  day  : Dlal>ac2's 
May  3 Is  probably  a misprint  for  8.  His  numer- 
ous compositions  include  two  grand  operas, 
‘Judith’  and  ‘Debora  und  Sisara' ; an  oratorio, 

‘ Moses  in  iEgypten  ’ ; many  ballets,  cantatas, 
about  thirty  symphonies,  and  much  pianoforte 
music,  at  one  timo  well  known  in  England,  but 
all  now  forgotten.  [See  the  list  in  the  Quellen- 
Lexikon .]  His  chief  interest  for  us  lies  in  his 
association  with  Mozart  and  Haydn.  It  should 
be  added  that  lie  arranged  some  Scotch  songs 
for  Thomson  of  Edinburgh,  in  allusion  to  which, 
Beethoven,  in  a letter  of  Feb.  29,  1812  (Thayer, 
iii.  449),  whether  inspired  with  disgust  at  Koze- 
luch’s  underselling  him,  or  with  a genuine  con- 
tempt for  his  music,  says,  * Moi  je  m’estime 
encore  uno  fois  plus  superieur  en  ee  genre  que 
Monsieur  Kozeluch  (imserabilis).’  Ho  again  calls 
him  * miserubilis  ’ (Thayer,  iii.  200).  F.  o. 

KRAFT,  Anton,  distinguished  violoncellist, 
bom  Dec.  30,  1752,1  at  Rokitzan  near  Pilseu  in 
Bohemia,  son  of  a brewer  and  amateur,  who  had 
his  son  early  taught  music,  especially  the  violon- 
cello. He  studied  law  at  Prague,  where  he  had 
finishing  lessons  from  Werner,  and  at  Vienna, 
where  Haydn  secured  him  for  the  chajiel  of 
Prince  Esterhazy,  which  he  entered  on  Jan.  1, 

I Till*  1*  the  date  in  the  baptinnal  reflet n,  but  1751 . nr  1749.  an* 
ueually  g Ivan. 
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1778.  On  the  Prince’s  death  in  1790  he  became 
chamber -musician  to  Prince  Grassalkowitsch, 
and  in  1795  to  Prince  Lobkowitz,  in  whoso 
service  he  died  August  28,  1820.  On  one  of 
his  concert- tours  he  was  at  Dresden  in  1789, 
and  with  his  son  played  before  Duke  Karl,  and 
before  the  Elector  the  night  after  the  court  had 
been  enchanted  by  Mozart.  Roth  musicians 
were  staying  at  the  same  hotel,  so  they  arranged 
a quartet,  the  fourth  part  being  taken  by 
Teyber  the  organist.1  Haydn  valued  Kraft  for 
his  power  of  expression,  and  for  the  purity  of 
his  intonation,  and  in  all  probability  composed 
(1781)  his  violoncello  concerto  (Andn$)  for  him. 
According  to  Schindler2  the  violoncello  part  in 
Beethoven's  triple  concerto  was  also  intended 
for  Kraft  As  he  showed  a talent  for  composi- 
tion, Haydn  offered  to  instruct  him,  but  Kraft 
taking  up  the  new  subject  with  such  ardour  as 
to  neglect  his  instrument,  Haydn  would  teach 
him  no  more,  saying  he  already  knew  enough 
for  liia  purpose.  He  published  three  sonatas 
with  accompaniment,  op.  1 (Amsterdam,  Hum- 
mel) ; three  sonatas,  op.  2 (Andre) ; three 
grand  duos  concertantes  for  violin  and  violon- 
cello, op.  3,  and  first  concerto  in  C,  op.  4 
(Breitkopf  k Hartel) ; grand  duos  for  two 
violoncellos,  opp.  5 and  6 (Vienna,  Steiner) ; 
and  divertissement  for  violoncello  with  double 
l»ass  (Peters).  Kraft  also  played  the  baritone 
in  Prince  Esterhazy’s  chamber  music,3  and 
composed  several  trios  for  two  baritones  and 
violoncello.  His  son  and  pupil  Nicolaus,  bom 
Dec.  14,  1778,  at  Esterhaz,  early  became  pro- 
ficient on  the  violoncello,  accompanied  his  father 
on  his  concert- tours  (see  above),  and  settled 
with  him  in  Vienna  in  1790.  He  played  a 
concerto  of  his  father’s  at  a concert  of  the 
Tonkiiustler-Societat  in  1792,  and  was  one  of 
Prince  Karl  Lichnowsky’s  famous  quartet  party, 
who  executed  so  many  of  Beethoven’s  works  for 
the  first  time.  The  others  were  Schuppanzigh, 
Sina,  and  Franz  Weiss,  all  young  men.*  In 
1796  he  became  chamber-musician  to  Prince 
Lobkowitz,  who  sent  him  in  1801  to  Berlin,  for 
further  study  with  Louis  Duport  There  he 
gave  concerts,  as  well  as  at  Leipzig,  Dresden, 
Prague,  and  Vienna  on  his  return  journey.  In 
1 809  he  entered  the  orchestra  of  the  court-opera, 
and  the  King  of  Wiirtemberg  hearing  him  in 
1814,  at  once  engaged  him  for  his  chapel  at 
Stuttgart.  He  undertook  several  more  concert- 
tours  (Hummel  accompanied  him  in  1818),  but 
an  accident  to  his  hand  obliged  him  to  give  up 
playing.  He  retired  on  a pension  in  1834,  and 
died  on  May  18,  1853. 6 Among  his  pupils 
were  Count  Wilhorsky,  Merk,  Bimbach,  Wran- 

1 Xourt  ftlto  pUjrrd  with  thr  Krafts  hi*  Trio  in  E <Koch«l.  M2I ; 

.Hold  * U "Uxrf  hrirtr , No.  ‘SI. 

* Vol.  I.  p.  147 ; w*  »l«i  Tlwjfr'i  Jfrrffomt,  Tol.  if.  p. 

* For  an  nnwslotr  »n  thU  point  m J—e/  Hm^Uu,  hr  C.  V.  Pohl. 
▼ol  I.  p.  'gtL 

* Be*  Tl»ay*r'»  AvfAnnn,  ml,  i|.  •>.  27*. 

1 Tii*  *t*lruient  in  tta*  th»t  hr  died  in  lftjO,  on 

the  aauie  day  m hie  father,  mjuirea  mufirwalioti. 


itzky’s  sons,  and  his  own  son  Friedrich,  bom 
in  Vienna,  Feb.  12,  1807,  entered  the  chattel  at 
Stuttgart,  1824.  Among  Nicolaus’s  excellent 
violoncello  compositions  may  be  specified — a 
fantasia  with  quartet,  op.  1 (Andre)  ; concertos, 
opp.  3,  4 (Breitkopfs),  and  5 (Peters) ; sc^ne 
pastorale  with  orchestra,  dedicated  to  the  King 
of  Wiirteinbcrg,  op.  9 (Peters)  ; 8 divertisse- 
ments progreasifs  with  second  violoncello,  op. 
14  (Andre);  three  easy  duos  for  two  violon- 
cellos, op.  15,  aud  three  grand  duos  for  ditto, 
op.  17  (Andre).  C.  F.  P. 

KRAKOVIAK,  Ckacoviak,  or  Craco- 
vienne.  A Polish  dance,  belonging  to  the 
district  of  Cracow.  ‘There  are  usually,’  says 
an  eye-witness,  ‘a  great  many  couples — as 
many  as  in  an  English  country  dance.  They 
shout  while  dancing,  and  occasionally  the  smart 
man  of  the  party  sings  an  impromptu  couplet 
suited  for  the  occasion — on  birthdays,  weddings, 
etc.  The  men  also  strike  their  heels  together 
while  dancing,  which  produces  a metallic  sound, 
as  the  heels  are  covered  with  iron.’  The  songs, 
which  also  share  the  name,  are  innumerable 
and,  os  is  natural,  deeply  tinged  with  melan- 
choly. Under  the  name  of  Craco vienne  the 
dance  was  brought  into  the  theatre  al>out  the 
year  1840,  and  was  made  famous  by  Fanny 
Elssler’s  performance.  The  following  is  the 
tune  to  which  she  danced  it ; hut  whether  that 
is  a real  Krakoviak,  or  a mere  imitation,  the 
writer  is  unable  to  say  : — 


It  has  lieeu  varied  by  Chopin  (op.  14),  Her/, 
Wallace,  and  others.  o. 

KRAUSS,  Marie  Gabrielle,  born  March 
23,  1842,  at  Vienna,  received  instruction  at  the 
Consci  vatorium  in  piauoforte  playing  and  har- 
mony, and  in  singing  from  Mine.  Marches!. 
She  sang  in  Schumann’s  4 * Paradise  ami  Peri  ’ at 
its  publication  in  Vienna  by  the  Gesellsehaft  der 
Musikfreundcj  March  1,  1858.  She  made  her 
debut  at  the  opera  there  as  Mathilde  (‘Tell  ’), 
in  July  1859,  and  played  also  Anna  (‘Dame 
Blanche  ’)  and  Valentine.  She  became  a favour- 
ite, and  remained  there  for  some  years,  until 
about  1867.  Her  j>arts  included  both  Donna 
Anna  and  Elvira,  Fidclio,  Euryanthe,  Senta, 
Venus,  Camille  (‘  Zampa  ’),  Amelia  Ankarstroem 
(‘Gustavus  111.’),  Lnlla  Rookh,  and  Maria  (in 
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Rubinsteins  ' Kinder  der  Huide  ')t  Feb.  23, 
1861,  and  Helene  (‘  Hausliche  Krieg’),  Oct.  6, 
1861.  She  made  her  debut  at  the  Italians, 
Paris,  as  Leonora  (‘ Trovatore ’),  April  6,  1867, 
and  Lucrezia  ; became  very  successful,  and  was 
engaged  there  every  season  until  the  war  of 
1870.  She  gained  great  applause  by  her  per- 
forinance  of  Donna  Anna,  Fidelio,  Norma,  Lucia, 
Semiramide.  Hilda,  etc.,  in  a new  opera  of  Mine, 
de  Grandval's,  1 Piccolino,’  Nov.  25,  1869,  and 
in  Halevy’s  ‘ Guido  et  Ginevra ' (1870).  She 
sang  with  great  success  at  Naples  in  Petrella’s 
‘ Manfredo  ’ (1871),  and  1 Bianca  Orsini  ’ (1874), 
also  as  Aida  ; with  less  success  at  Milan  as  Elsa 
on  the  production  thero  of  ‘ Lohengrin,'  and  in 
Gomes's  ‘ Kosca,'  Feb.  16,  1873.  She  returned 
to  the  Italiens  for  a short  time  in  the  autumn 
of  1873,  accepted  the  offer  of  an  engagement  for 
the  Academic,  previous  to  which  she  played  at 
SL  Petersburg  in  1874.  She  made  her  debut 
at  the  Academic,  at  the  inauguration  of  the  new 
house,  as  Rachel  in  * La  Juive'  (first  two  acts), 
Jan.  5,  1875,  and  in  the  same  opera  in  its 
entirety,  Jan.  8.  With  the  exception  of  a short 
period,  1885-86,  she  remained  a member  of  that 
company  until  the  end  of  1888.  She  played 
the  heroines  of  Meyerbeer,  also  Donna  Anna  and 
Agatha,  and  in  operas  produced  there  for  the 
first  time  as  the  heroine  (Mermet's  ‘Joanne 
d'Arc’),  April  5,  1876  ; Pauline  (Gounod's 
‘ Polyeucte ’),  Oct.  7,  1878  : Aida.  March  22, 
1880;  Hcrmosa (Gounod's  ‘Tributde  Zamora'), 
April  1,  1881  ; Katharine  of  Aragon  (Saint- 
Saens's  ‘Henry  VIII.'),  March  5,  1883:  the 
heroine  on  revival  of  Gounod’s  ‘Saplio,’  April 
2,  1884  ; Gilda  (*  Rigoletto '),  March  2,  1885, 
aud  Dolores (Paladilhe's  ‘Patrie  ),  Dec.  20, 1886. 

‘ The  talent  of  Mile.  Krauss  is  the  more  remark- 
able, because  the  instrument  at  her  disposal  is 
far  from  l»eing  perfect,  and  always  in  response  to 
her  efforts.  The  voice,  . . . although  not  want- 
ing in  brilliancy  and  power,  is  sometimes  wanting 
in  tone  and  character ; in  certain  parts  of  the 
scale  its  resonance  is  dull,  and  it  is  only  in  the 
high  part  that  it  acquires  its  l»est  qualities.  The 
stylo  is  pure  to  perfection,  her  phrasing  is  mas- 
terly, and  her  musical  delivery,  in  recitative 
especially,  attains  in  the  highest  degree  to  gran- 
deur and  beauty.  If  one  adds  to  these  purely 
musical  qualities  the  wonderful  tire,  . . . the 
pathetic  feeling,  the  passionate  expression,  her 
great  intelligence,  and  the  incontestable  power  of 
herdramatieacceiit,  one  can  understand  the  sway 
such  an  artist  exercises  over  the  public,  and  one 
can  guess  the  secret  of  the  success  which  has 
marie  her  career  remarkable.  Mile.  Krauss  is 
certainly  one  of  the  greatest  singers  that  con- 
temporary art  can  lxxist  of.’  (Pougin.)  ‘ By 
degrees  Gabrielle  Krauss  became  its  great  an 
actress  as  she  was  a singer  . . . and  the  French 
were  right  when  they  gave  her  the  name  of  * La 
Rachel  chantante  ’ (Marchcsi).  After  her  retire- 
ment, she  frequently  sang  at  concerts,  and  for 


many  years  devoted  lurself  to  teaching.  She 
died  in  Qotobpr~*90a.  Av-  ip  l^cC.A*  c* 

KREBS,  Johann  Kvdwio,  distinguished  or* 
ganist,  born  at  Huttelstudt  in  Thuringia,  Feb.  10. 
1713.  His  father,  Johann  Tobias  (born  at 
Heichelheim,  1 690),himselfanexcellentorganist, 
for  seven  years  walked  every  week  from  Bnttel- 
stadt  to  Weimar,  in  order  to  take  lessons  from 
Walther,  author  of  the  Lexicon,  who  was  organ- 
ist there,  and  from  Sebastian  Bach,  at  that  time 
concertmeister  at  Weimar.  He  was  appointed 
organist  at  Buttelstiidt  about  1721,  where  he 
died  sometime  after  1728.  He  so  thoroughly 
grounded  his  son  in  music,  that  when  in  1726 
he  went  to  the  Thomaaachule  in  Leipzig,  he 
was  already  sufficiently  advanced  to  be  at  once 
admitted  by  Bach  into  the  number  of  his  >q>eoial 
pupils.  He  enjoyed  Bach’s  instruction  for  nine 
years  (to  1735),  aud  rose  to  so  high  a place  in 
his  esteem,  that  he  was  appointed  to  play  the 
clavier  at  the  weekly  practices  to  which  Bacli 
gave  the  name  of  ‘collegium  musicum. ’ Pun- 
ning upon  his  pupil’s  name  and  his  own,  the 
old  Cantor  was  accustomed  to  say  that  ‘ he  was 
the  l»est  crab  (Krel«s)  in  all  the  brook  (Bach).* 
At  the  close  of  his  philosophical  studies  at 
Leipzig  he  was  appointed  organist  successively 
at  Zwickau  (1 737),  Zeitz(1744),  and  Altenbnrg, 
where  he  remained  from  1756  till  his  death  in 
1780.  (He  was  buried  on  Jan.  4.)  He  was 
equally  esteemed  on  the  clavier  and  the  organ, 
and  in  the  latter  capacity  especially  deserves 
to  be  considered  one  of  Bach's  best  pupils. 
His  published  comjxwitinns  include  ‘ Klavier- 
Uebungen  * (4  parts),  containing  chorales  with 
variations,  fugues,  and  suites ; sonatas  for 
clavier,  and  for  flute  and  clavier  ; and  trios  for 
flute.  [See  the  Quellm-LexHconA  Several  of 
these  have  been  reprinted  in  the  collections  of 
Korner  and  others.  Among  his  unpublished 
works  a Magnificat  and  two  Sanctuscs  with 
orchestral  accompaniments  are  highly  sj>oken  of. 
He  left  two  sons,  both  sound  musicians  and 
composers,  though  not  of  the  eminence  of  their 
father.  Tlio  eldest,  Ehuenfrikd  Christian 
TRArooTT,  succeeded  his  fat  her  as  Court  organist 
and  Musik-direetor  at  A1  ten  burg,  and  on  his 
death  was  succeeded  by  his  younger  brother, 
Johann  Gottfried,  the  last  of  whom  wrote 
cantatas,  songs,  etc.  a.  m. 

KREBS.  A musical  family  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury. Karl  August,  the  head,  was  the  son  of 
A.  and  Charlotte  Miedcke,  belonging  to  the 
company  of  the  theatre  at  Nuremberg,  where  he 
was  bom  Jan.  16,  1804.  The  name  of  Krebs 
he  obtained  from  the  singer  of  that  name  at 
Stuttgart,  who  adopted  him.  His  early  studies 
were  made  under  Schelble,  and  in  1825  under 
Seyfried  at  Vienna.  In  March  1827  he  settled 
in  Hamburg  as  head  of  the  theatre,  and  there 
passer!  twenty-three  active  and  useful  years, 
till  callt‘d  to  Dresden  in  1850  as  cajifllmeister 
to  the  court,  a post  which  he  filled  with  honour 
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and  advantage  till  1871.  From  that  date  he 
conducted  the  orchestra  in  the  Catholic  chapel. 
He  died  May  16,  1880.  His  com{kositions  aro 
numerous  and  varied  in  kind — masses,  operas 
(‘Silva,’  1830,  ‘Agnes  Bemauer,’  1835),  a To 
Denm,  orchestral  pieces,  songs,  and  pianoforte 
works,  many  of  them  much  esteemed  in  Germany. 
In  England,  however,  his  name  is  known  almost 
exclusively  as  the  father  of  Marie  Krebs,  the 
pianist,  horn  Dec.  5,  1851,  at  Dresden.  On 
the  side  of  both  father  and  mother  (Aloysia 
Michalesi,  an  operatic  singer  of  eminence,  born 
Aug.  29,  1826,  married  Krebs  July  20,  1850), 
she  inherited  music,  and  like  Mme.  Schumann 
was  happy  in  having  a father  who  directed  her 
studies  with  great  judgment.  Frl.  Kret»  ap- 
peared in  public  at  the  early  age  of  eleven 
(Meissen,  1862).  Her  tours  ombraccd  not 
only  the  whole  of  Germany  and  England,  but 
Italy,  France,  Holland,  ami  America.  She 
played  at  the  Gewandhaus  first,  Nov.  30,  1865. 
To  this  country  she  came  in  the  previous  year, 
and  made  an  engagement  with  Mr.  Gye  for  four 
seasons,  and  her  first  appearances  were  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  April  30,  1864  ; at  the  Phil- 
harmonic, April  20,  1874  ; and  at  the  Monday 
Popular  Concerts,  Jan.  13,1875.  f8he  enjoyed 
many  years  of  great  popularity  in  England  and 
on  the  continent,  and  retired  from  the  profession 
on  her  marriage  with  Herr  Brenning.  She 
died  Juno  27,  1900.]  o. 

KREHBIEL,  Henry  Edward,  an  American 
critic  and  writer  on  music,  was  bom  at  Ann 
Arbor,  Michigan,  U.S.A.,  on  March  10,  1854. 
He  studied  law  in  Cincinnati,  but  soon  turned  to 
journalism,  devoting  himself  especially  to  music. 
He  was  music  critic  of  The  Cincinnati  Gazette 
from  1874  to  1980,  and  then  entered  upon  the 
same  ollice  for  The  New  York  Tribune,  which 
he  still  continues  to  till.  In  authority  and 
influence  he  ranks  among  the  first  American 
critics,  and  among  the  ablest  champions  of 
musical  progress.  Mr.  Krehbiel  at  the  same 
time  is  a deep  student  of  the  classics,  and  stands 
for  the  highest  in  purity  of  taste.  He  has 
done  much  to  advance  the  understanding  and 
love  of  Wagner's  later  music  dramas  in  America, 
and  was  among  the  earliest  to  welcome  and 
appraise  discriminatingly  the  music  of  Brahms, 
Tchaikovsky,  Dvofiik,  and  other  modem  com- 
posers, which  has  been  made  familiar  in  New 
York  beforo  it  was  widely  known  in  most 
European  capitals.  Mr.  Krebbiel’s  activity  has 
by  no  means  been  confined  to  newspaper 
criticism.  He  is  widely  known  as  a lecturer  ; 
has  done  a useful  work  for  many  years  by  means 
of  the  programme  notes  and  analyses  that  he 
has  prepared  for  most  of  tho  principal  New 
York  concerts  ; and  has  written  a number  of 
IBooks,  viz : Notes  on  the  Cultivation  of  Choral 
Music  and  the  Oratorio  Society  of  New  York 
(1884)  ; Review  of  the  New  York  Musical  Season 
(five  volumes,  1885-90);  Studies  in  the  JYag- 


nsrian  Drama  (1891);  The  Philharmonic 
Society  of  New  York  ; a Memorial  published  on 
the  occasion  of  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the 
Founding  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  (1892) ; 
Hose  to  Listen  to  Music  (1897);  Music  and 
Manners  in  the  Classical  Period  (1898).  M. 

KREISLER,  Fritz,  violinist,  was  bom  in 
Vienna  on  Feb.  2,  1875.  He  displayed  musical 
gifts  of  an  uncommon  order  in  earliest  infancy. 
These  were  recognised  by  his  father,  an  eminent 
physician  and  enthusiastic  musical  amateur, 
who  instructed  and  encouraged  him  to  such 
purpose  that  at  the  age  of  seven  he  appeared 
at  a concert  for  children  given  in  Vienna  by 
Carlotta  Patti,  and  entered  the  Vienna  Con- 
servatoriuni,  when?  he  studied  under  Hellmea- 
berger  and  Anber.  This  was  a special  privilege, 
pupils  being  as  a general  rule  ineligible  for 
admission  in  that  institution  before  the  age  of 
fourteen.  He  waa  in  fact  the  youngest  child 
who  has  studied  there,  and  justified  to  the  full 
the  opinion  formed  of  his  exceptional  talents  by 
carrying  off,  in  1885,  the  gold  medal  for  violin- 
playing  at  the  age  of  ten.  Passing  on  to  Paris, 
where  he  studied  at  the  Conservatoire  under 
MAssart  (violin),  and  Delibes  (theory),  he  there 
achieved  at  the  age  of  twelve  another  remarkable 
success,  gaining  the  gold  medal  (Premier 
Grand  Plix)  against  forty  comjtetitors,  all  of 
whom  had  reached  the  age  of  twenty.  After 
a few  years  of  further  study  he  visited  America 
(in  1889),  and  made  a successful  tour  of  the 
States  with  Moritz  Rosenthal,  the  pianist,  at 
the  conclusion  of  which  he  returned  to  his 
native  town,  and  temporarily  broke  away  from 
the  musical  life.  Considering  the  position 
which  youth  holds,  at  the  present  day,  in  the 
world  of  music,  it  is  of  the  utmost  significance 
to  note  that  this  step  proved  ultimately  favour- 
able to  his  development  as  an  artist.  Ho 
entered  the  Gymnasium  at  Vienna  to  take  up  a 
course  of  medicine,  studied  art  in  Paris  and 
Rome,  prepared  for  and  passed  a very  stiff  army 
examination,  and  duly  l>ec'ame  an  officer  in  a 
regiment  of  Uhlans  (he  is  still  in  the  Reserve). 
In  short,  he  gave  to  other  sides  of  his  nature, 
besides  the  musical,  a chance  of  development. 
During  his  year  of  military  sendee  he  laid  the 
violin  completely  aside,  and,  as  a result  of  the 
training  received,  became  physically  the  more 
fitted  for  a profession  which  makes  serious  calls 
upon  the  vitality  of  those  who  practise  it. 
Then  came  a transition  period,  during  which  he 
made  a few  public  ap|»earances,  hut  with  so  little 
success  that  he  was  moved  to  make  a preliminary 
retirement  into  tho  country,  during  which  he 
worked  uninterruptedly  at  his  violin  for  eight 
weeks,  and  emerged  triumphant,  having  com- 
pletely regained  his  command  over  the  instru- 
ment. He  was  then  able  once  more  to  shine  os 
a solo  player,  making  a brilliant  debut  at  Berlin 
in  March  1899,  in  a programme  which  included 
coucertos  by  Mux  Bruch  aud  Vieuxtemps,  and 
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the  * Non  pifi  meat*  ’ variations  of  Paganini.  In 
the  same  year  he  revisited  the  United  States. 
Strangely  enough  it  was  the  American  public 
which  first  perceived  in  him  the  quality  of 
greatness  which  is  now  universally  attributed 
to  him.  In  the  course  of  this  tour,  which 
extended  to  the  spring  of  1901,  lie  occasionally 
took  part  in  pianoforte  trios  with  Hoffmann 
and  Gerardy,  as  well  as  in  concertos  and  solos. 
Since  then  he  lias  twice  returned  to  America, 
his  total  visits  to  that  country  numbering,  up 
to  the  present  date,  four.  His  appearances  in 
all  the  continental  musical  centres  have  also 
been  very  numerous.  In  London  he  made  his 
debut  at  a Richter  Concert  on  May  12,  1901. 
Since  then  his  visits  to  Englnnd  have  been 
frequent.  On  May  19,  1904,  he  was  presented 
at  a Philharmonic  Concert  with  the  gold  medal 
of  the  society,  an  honour  richly  deserved.  His 
greatest  glory  is  that  his  playing  appeals 
with  especial  strength  to  the  musicians  among 
his  audiences.  The  general  public  has  not 
taken  to  him  to  the  same  extent,  though,  had 
he  chosen,  he  might  easily  have  developed  into 
a popular  player.  Indeed,  in  the  earlier  stages 
of  his  career  his  programmes  indicated  the 
ambition  to  become  a Paganini  player,  a ride 
he  is  technically  quite  competent  to  fill.  But 
since  the  resumption  of  his  musical  career  in 
1899  he  has  continuously  developed  as  an 
interpretative  artist,  and  now  unites  his  dazzling 
technique  with  higher  musical  qualities,  takiug, 
among  the  younger  players  of  to-day,  quite 
the  foremost  place  as  an  interpreter  of  the 
great  classical  concertos.  His  style  of  playing 
cannot,  however,  be  described  as  academic.  It 
is  full  of  glow  and  high  courage,  above  all 
intensely  individual,  his  readings  and  even  his 
methods  of  fingering  being  quite  his  own.  His 
programmes  are  more  varied  than  those  of  any 
modern  violinist,  thanks  to  his  own  arrange- 
ments of  certain  pieces,  aucient  and  modern, 
for  violin  solo.  With  Porpora  and  Chaminade, 
Pugnani  and  Dvorak,  and  others  whom  the 
centuries  divide,  apjicaring  in  juxtaposition, 
great  piquancy  is  given  to  the  slighter  portions 
of  programmes  which  iu  variably  include  works 
of  major  importance,  and  so  the  critics,  who 
as  a rule  look  askance  upon  arrangements,  are 
disarmed.  But  he  has  done  little  in  the  way 
of  original  composition  beyond  the  writing  of 
cadenzas  to  certain  of  the  coucertos,  and  to 
Tartini's  4 II  Trillo  del  Diavolo. ’ Nor  lias  he 
challenged  criticism  as  a leader  of  string 
quartets.  He  is  said  to  he  hardly  leas 
accomplished  as  a pianist  than  as  a violinist, 
and  with  his  capacity  for  development  bids  fair 
to  become  one  of  the  most  remarkable  figures  in 
the  annals  of  modern  music.  He  hus  successively 
played  upon  n Stradivari  of  rather  small 
pattern,  a Gagliano,  and  now  upon  a Joseph 
Guarneri  del  Gesu,  formerly  tlu*  property  of 
August  Wilhelmj.  w.  w.  c. 


KREISLERI  ANA,  a set  of  8 pieces  for  piano 
solo,  dedicated  to  Chopin  and  forming  op.  1 6 of 
Schumann's  works.  Kreislcr  is  the  capell- 
meister  in  Hoffmann's  Fantasiest ucke  in  C allots 
Manicr , so  much  admired  by  Schumann.  [See 
Bobnkk  and  Hoffmann,  k.t.a.]  The  pieces 
were  written  in  1838,  after  the  Phantaaiestucke 
(op.  12)  and  Novelletten  (op.  21),  and  before 
the  Arabcske  (op.  18).1  They  are  full  of 
energy,  variety,  and  character,  and  like  the 
Novelletten  are  cast  in  the  so-called  Lied  and 
Roudo  forms.  Schumann  has  added  to  the 
title  (Phantasien  fur  das  PF.'  The  Kreisleriana 
were  published  by  Haslinger  of  Vienna  shortly 
after  Schumann’s  visit  there  (1838-39).  o. 

KREISSLE  VON  HELLBORN,  Heinrich, 
bom  in  Vienna,  18 12,  Dr.  juris,  Imperial-finance- 
Secretary  at  Vienna,  and  Member  of  the  Direc- 
tion of  the  Gesellschaft  der  Musikfreunde,  finds 
a place  here  for  his  lives  of  Schubert,  viz. 
F.  Schubert,  eine  biografische  Skizzc,  von  Heinrich 
von  Kreissle  (small  8vo,  Vienna,  1861),  a pre- 
liminary sketch  ; and  Franz  Schubert  (8vo, 
Vienna,  Gerold,  1865),  a complete  and  ex- 
haustive biography,  with  a jiortrait.  The  latter 
has  been  translated  in  full  by  Mr.  Arthur  Duke 
Coleridge,  The  Life  of  Franz  Schubert  . . . 
vcith  an  Appendix  by  George.  Grove  (giving  a 
thematic  catalogue  of  the  nine  symphonies,  and 
mentioning  other  works  still  in  MS.),  2 vol*., 
8vo,  London,  Longmans,  1869.  It  has  also 
been  condensed  by  Mr.  E.  Wilberforoe,  8vo, 
London,  Allen,  1866. 

Kreissle  died  April  6,  1869,  aged  sixty -six, 
much  beloved  for  his  amiability  ami  modesty, 
and  for  his  devotion  to  the  subject  of  his 
biography.  c.  f.  p. 

KRETSCHMER,  Edmund,  organist  and 
dramatic  composer,  liorn  August  31,  1830,  at 
Ostritz  in  Saxony,  where  his  father,  the  rector 
of  the  school,  gave  him  his  early  musical  edu- 
cation ; studied  composition  under  Julius  Otto, 
and  the  organ  under  Johann  Schneider  at  Dres- 
den, where  ho  liecamc  organist  of  the  Catholic 
church  in  1854,  aud  to  the  court  in  1863.  He 
founded  several  4 Gesangvereine,’  and  in  1865 
his  composition,  4 Die  Geisterachlacht,'  gained 
the  prize  at  the  first  German  4 Sangerfest,’  in 
Dresden.  Three  years  later  he  took  another 
prize  in  Brussels  for  a mass.  His  opera  4 Die 
Folkungcr,’  in  five  acts,  libretto  by  Mosenthal, 
was  produced  at  Dresden,  June  1875.  It  was 
well  received  and  had  a considerable  run,  but 
has  since  disappeared  ; nor  has  4 Heinrich  der 
Loewe,'  to  his  own  libretto  (produced  at  Leip- 
zig, 1877)  met  with  more  ]>emianeut  favour, 
though  it  was  given  on  many  German  stages 
with  success.  The  music  is  correct,  and  shows 
both  taste  aud  talent,  but  no  invention  or 
dramatic  power.  His  vocal  j*art-writing  has 
little  life  ; and  his  duets,  terzets,  finales,  etc. 
are  too  much  like  ]mrt-songs.  [Another  opera, 
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‘Der  Fliichtling,’  was  produced  at  Ulm  in  1881, 
and  ‘ Schon  Rohtraut  ’ in  Dresden,  Nov.  1887. 
Throe  later  masses,  ‘ Pilgerfahrt,  ’ ‘8ieg  ini 
Gesang,’  for  chorus  and  orchestra,  and  ‘Musika- 
lische  Dorfgeschichten,’  for  orchestra,  may  also 
be  mentioned.]  F.  g. 

KRETZSCHMAR,  August  Ferdinand  Her- 
mann, born  at  Olbernhau  in  Saxony,  Jan.  19, 
1848,  after  receiving  some  musical  instruction 
from  his  father,  attended  the  Kreuzschule  at 
Dresden,  where  he  was  taught  music  by  J.  Otto, 
and  was  sent  later  to  the  LeipzigConscrvatorium, 
where  he  was  a pupil  of  Richter,  Reinecke,  Paul, 
and  Papperitz.  He  took  the  degree  of  Dr.  Phil, 
with  a thesis  on  musical  notation  before  Guido, 
and  became  in  the  same  year,  1871,  a teacher 
in  the  Leipzig  Conservatorium.  He  conducted 
several  musical  societies,  and  overworked  him- 
self to  such  an  extent  that  he  was  forced  to  give 
up  Leipzig  altogether  ; in  1876  he  undertook 
the  conductorship  of  the  theatre  in  Metz  ; in 
1877  went  to  Rostock  as  music  director  at  the 
University,  and  from  1880  as  town  musio  direc- 
tor. In  1887  he  succeeded  H.  Langer  as  music 
director  of  the  Leipzig  University,  and  conductor 
of  a male  choir.  He  soon  became  a member  of 
various  important  musical  institutions,  such  as 
the  Bach-Gesellschaft,  and  was  made  conductor  of 
the  Riedel-Verein  in  1888.  In  1890  he  organised 
the  Academic  Orchestral  Concerts,  which  had  a 
successful  career,  with  es|>ecial  regard  to  histori- 
cal programmes,  until  1895.  In  1898  he  retired 
from  his  conductors)) ijts,  but  has  retained  his 
professorship,  and  has  continued  to  give  lectures 
on  musical  history.  His  comjtositions  include 
only  some  organ  works  and  part-songs.  He  is 
a distinguished  critic,  having  contributed  to  the 
Musikalisches  lVochenbhitt , aud  the  Qraizboten  ; 
has  published  lectures  on  Choral  Music,  on  Peter 
Cornelius,  etc.  One  of  his  most  useful  under- 
takings is  the  Fiihrcr  durch  den  Concerlsaal , the 
equivalent  of  our  own  analytical  programmes. 
These  were  first  published  in  1887,  and  have 
gone  through  many  editions,  being  printed  in 
serrate  portions  in  pamphlet  form  in  1898  and 
later.  A monograph  on  the  opera  is  not  yet 
published,  but  various  studies  for  it  have  ap- 
jKjared  in  the  Vicrtcl jahrssch  rift  f.  Mnsikiciss. 
(Riemann  and  Baker’s  Dictionaries.)  M. 

KREUTZER,  Conradin,  German  com}K>ser, 
son  of  a miller,  born  Nov.  22,  1780,  at  Mess- 
kirch  in  Baden  ; chorister  first  in  his  native 
town,  then  at  the  Abbey  of  Zwiefalten,  and 
afterwards  at  Scheusscnried.  In  1799  he  went 
to  Freiburg  in  Breisgau  to  study  medicine,  which 
he  soon  abandoned  for  music.  The  next  five 
years  he  )>assed  chiefly  in  Switzerland,  as  pianist, 
singer,  and  composer  (his  first  operetta,  * Die 
hichcrliche  Werbung/was  |>erformed  at  Freiburg 
in  1800);  and  in  1804  he  arrived  in  Vienna. 
There  he  took  lessons  from  Albrechtsbergcr,  and 
worked  hard  at  composition,  especially  operas. 
His  first  opera  was  ‘ Conradin  von  Schwalten  * 


(Stuttgart,  1812),  and  its  success  gained  him 
the  post  of  capellmeister  to  the  King  of  Wiirtem- 
berg ; thence  in  1817  he  went  to  Prince  von 
Fiirstenberg  at  Donaueschingen  ; but  in  1822 
returned  to  Vienna  and  produced  ‘Libussa.’  At 
the  Kiirthnerthor  theatre  he  was  cajiellmeister 
in  1825, 1829  to  1832,  and  in  1837  to  1840.  From 
1833  to  1840  he  was  conductor  at  the  Joseph- 
stadt  theatre,  where  he  produced  his  two  best 
works,  ‘I)as  Nachtlager  in  Grauada’ (1834) and 
a fairy  opera,  ‘Der  Verschwender,'  which  have 
both  kept  the  boards.  In  1840  he  was  ap- 
pointed capellmeister  at  Cologne,  and  in  1841 
conducted  the  23rd  Festival  of  the  Lower  Rhine. 
Thence  he  went  to  Paris,  and  in  1846  back  to 
Vienna.  He  accom}>anied  his  daughter,  whom 
he  had  trained  as  a singer,  to  Riga,  and  there 
died,  Dec.  14,  1849. 

Kreutzer  composed  about  thirty  operas  ; in- 
cidental music  to  several  plays  and  melodramas ; 
an  oratorio,  ‘Die  Sendung  Mosis,’  and  other 
church  works  ; chamber  and  pianoforte  music  ; 
Lieder,  and  part-songs  for  men’s  voices  in  the 
Quellcn-Lexikon ; Fetis  speaksof  a one-act  drama 
4 Cordelia  ’ as  the  most  original  of  his  works. 
The  two  operas  already  mentioned,  and  the  part- 
songs,  alone  have  survived.  In  the  latter, 
Kreutzer  displays  a flow  of  melody  and  good 
construction  ; they  are  still  standard  works  with 
all  the  German  Liedertafeln,  and  have  taken 
the  place  of  much  weak  sentimental  rubbish. 
‘Der Tag des  Herm,’*Die  Kapelle,’  'Marznacht,* 
and  others,  are  universal  favourites,  and  models 
of  that  style  of  piece.  Some  of  them  are  given 
in  ‘Orpheus.’  As  a dramatic  comjioser,  his  airs 
are  better  than  his  ensemble  pieces,  graceful  but 
wanting  in  jtassion  and  force.  His  Lieder  for  a 
single  voice,  though  vocal  and  full  of  melody,  have 
disapi>eared  before  the  more  lyrical  and  expres- 
sive songs  of  Schubert  aud  Schumann.  A.  m. 

KREUTZER,1  Rodolphe,  violinist  and  com- 
jjoser,  born  at  Versailles,  Nov.  16,  1766.  He 
studied  first  under  his  father,  a musician,  and 
according  to  Fetis  had  lessons  on  the  violin  from 
Stamitz,  but  he  owed  more  to  natural  gifts  than 
to  instruction.  He  began  to  compose  before  he 
had  learnt  harmony,  and  was  so  good  a player 
at  sixteen,  when  his  father  died,  that  through 
the  intervention  of  Marie  Antoinette  he  was 
appointed  first  violin  in  the  Chaj>olle  du  Roi. 
Here  he  had  opportunities  of  hearing  Mestrino 
and  Viotti,  and  his  execution  improved  rapidly. 
The  further  appointment  of  solo- violinist  at  the 
Theatre  Italien  gave  him  the  opportunity  of 
producing  an  opera.  ‘Jeanne  d’Arc,’  three  acts 
(May  10,  1790),  was  successful,  and  paved  the 
way  for  ‘ Paul  et  Virginie  * (Jan.  15,  1791), 
which  was  still  more  so. 

The  melodies  were  simple  and  fresh,  and  the 
musical  world  went  into  raptures  over  the  new 
effects  of  local  colour,  poor  as  they  seem  to  us, 

» HI*  name  ha*  been  often  tmnwnuUtl  Into  Kreteche  \>j  French- 
turn,  aud  appeared  tu  the  Londou  paper*  «*(  IIM4  a*  ' OrriUer.' 
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The  music  of  * Lodoiska,'  three  acts  (August  1, 
1791),  is  not  sufficiently  interesting  t<>  counter- 
balance its  tedious  libretto,  but  the  overture 
and  the  Tartars’  March  were  for  long  favourites. 
During  the  Revolution  Kreutzer  was  often  sud- 
denly called  upon  to  compose  operas  dr  circoit 
stance,  a task  ho  executed  with  great  facility. 
In  1796  he  produced  ‘ Imogene,  on  la  Oageurc 
indiscrete,’  a three -act  comedy  founded  on  a 
story  of  Boccaccio  little  fitted  for  music.  At 
the  same  time  ho  was  eomiiosing  the  concertos 
for  the  violin,  on  which  his  fame  now  rests. 
After  the  peace  of  Campo  Formio  (Oct.  1 7, 1 797) 
he  started  on  a concert -tour  through  Italy, 
Germany,  and  the  Netherlands  ; the  fire  and 
individuality  of  his  playing,  especially  in 
his  own  compositions,  exciting  everywhere  the 
greatest  enthusiasm. 

In  1798  Kreutzer  was  in  Vienna  in  the  suite 
of  Bemadotte  (Thayer's  Beethoven , ii.  21), 
and  we  must  presume  that  it  was  at  this  time 
that  he  acquired  that  friendship  with  Beethoven 
which  resulted,  eight  years  later,  in  the  dedica- 
tion to  him  of  the  sonata  (op.  47)  which  will 
now  be  always  known  by  his  name — though  he 
is  said  1 never  to  hav©  played  it — and  that  he 
became  ‘ first  violin  of  the  Academy  of  Arts 
and  of  the  Imperial  chamber-music'  — titles 
which  arc  attributed  to  him  in  the  same  dedica- 
tion. Ho  had  been  professor  of  the  violin  at 
the  Conservatoire  from  its  foundation  in  1795, 
and  on  bis  return  to  Paris  ho  and  Baillot  drew 
up  the  famous  ‘Method©  do  Violon*  for  the 
use  of  the  students.  He  frequently  played  at 
concerts,  his  duos  eoneertantes  with  Rode  being 
a special  attraction.  On  Rode’s  departure  to 
Russia  in  1801,  Kreutzer  succeeded  him  as  first 
violin-solo  at  the  Opera,  a post  which  again 
opened  to  him  the  career  of  a dramatic  composer. 

* Astvanax,’  three  acts  (April  12,  1 801)  : ‘ Aris- 
tippe*  (May  24,  1808),  the  success  of  which 
was  mainly  due  to  Lays  ; and  * La  Mortd’Al>el  ’ 
(March  23,  1810),  in  three  poor  acta,  reduced 
to  two  on  its  revival  in  1823,  were  the  best  of 
a series  of  operas  now  forgotten.  He  also  com- 
posed many  highly  successful  ballets,  such  as 

* Paul  et  Virginie’  (June  24,  1806),  revived  in 
1826  ; ‘ Le  Carnaval  de  Venise  ’ (Feb.  22,  1816), 
with  Persuis  ; and  *Clari’(June  19,  1820),  the 
principal  part  in  which  was  sustained  by  Bigot- 
tini.  Ho  was  appointed  first  violin  in  the 
chaj>elle  of  the  First  Consul  in  1802,  violin-solo 
to  the  Emperor  in  1806,  maitre  dc  la  chapelle 
to  Louis  XVIII.  in  1815,  and  Chevalier  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour  in  1824.  He  became  vico- 
conductor  of  the  Academic  in  1816,  and  con- 
ductor in  chief  from  1817  to  1824.  A broken 
arm  compelled  him  to  give  up  playing,  ami 
he  retired  from  the  Conservatoire  in  the  year 
1825.  His  last  years  were  embittered  by  the 
decline  of  his  influence  and  the  impossibility  of 

• Ttorllo*.  Cnfatf*.  I.  36i.  for  tills  atvl  for  mi  account 

of  krcutxsr'a  difficulties  over  Bvrth»ven  • Neoond  Hy«i.ph«u> . 


gaining  a hearing  for  his  last  opera,  ‘ Mathilda.* 
An  apoplectic  seizure  affected  his  mind,  but  he 
lingered  till  June  6,  1831,  when  he  died  at 
Geneva. 

Besides  his  thirty-nine  operas  and  ballets,  all 
produced  in  Paris,  he  published  nineteen  violin 
concertos  : duos,  and  two  symphonies  concer- 
tantes,  for  two  violins  ; 6 1 tides  and  caprices  for 
violin  solo  ; sonatas  for  violin  and  violoncello  ; 
fifteen  trios,  and  a symphonie  concertant©  for 
two  violins  and  violoncello ; fifteen  string 
quartets ; and  several  airs  with  variations. 
(See  the  Qurllm- Lerikon . ) 

Kreutzer’s  brother  Avqitste,  born  at  Ver- 
sailles, 1781,  was  a member  of  the  Chapelle  de 
PEmpereur,  and  of  the  Chapelle  du  Roi  (1804- 
1830) ; and  succeeded  his  brother  at  the  Conserva- 
toire, Jan.  1,  1826,  retaining  the  post  till  his 
death,  at  Paris,  August  31,  1832.  His  son 
Lfcox.  bom  in  Paris,  Sept.  23,  1817,  died  at 
Vichy,  Oct.  6,  1868,  was  musical  critic  to  La 
Quotulienne  feuilUtoniste  to  the  Union  and  con- 
tributed a number  of  interesting  articles  to  the 
Revue  ronton  porai  nr  t the  Revue  it  Gazette  musi- 
cale , and  other  periodicals.  o.  c. 

Rodolpho  Kreutzer  Is  the  third,  in  order  of 
development,  of  the  four  great  representative 
masters  of  the  classical  Violin-School  of  Paris  ; 
the  other  three  being  Viom,  Rode,  and 
Baillot.  His  style,  such  as  wo  know  it  from 
his  concertos,  is  on  the  whole  more  brilliant 
than  Rode’s,  but  less  modem  than  Baillot's. 
Kreutzer  did  not  require  Beethoven’s  dedication 
to  make  his  name  immortal.  His  fame  will 
always  rest  on  liis  unsurpassed  work  of  studies 
— ‘forty  Etudes  ou  Caprices  pour  le  Violon’; 
a work  which  has  an  almost  unique  position 
in  the  literature  of  violin-studies.  It  has  been 
recoguised  and  adopted  as  the  basis  of  all  solid 
execution  on  the  violin  by  the  masters  of  all 
schools — French,  German,  or  any  other  nation- 
ality— and  has  been  published  in  numberless 
editions.  In  j*oint  of  difficulty  it  ranks  just 
below  Rode’s  twenty -four  Caprices,  and  is 
generally  considered  as  leading  up  to  this 
second  standard  work  of  studies.  Kreutzer's 
concertos  afford  excellent  material  for  the  student, 
but  arc  less  interesting  than  those  of  Viotti,  and 
Rode,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  19th, 
in  1)  minor,  arc  now  hardly  ever  played  in 
public.  i\  n. 

KREUTZER  SONATA.  The  popular  title 
in  England  of  Beethoven’s  Sonata,  for  piano 
and  violin,  in  A,  op.  47,  dedicated  to  ‘his 
friend  R.  Kreutzer.’  The  work  was  first  played 
by  Beethoven  and  Bridgetower  at  the  Augarten 
at  8 a.m.  May  17  or  24,  1803.  The  finale  had 
originally  belonged  to  op.  30,  No.  1,  but  the 
first  movement  and  the  variations  were  only 
finished  just  in  time,  and  the  latter  had  to  be 
played  from  the  autograph  without  rehearsal. 
In  the  opening  Presto,  at  the  pause  in  the 
ninth  bar,  Bridgetower  introduced  a Cadenza 
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in  imitation  of  that  for  the  Piano  in  the 
eighteenth  bar,  fortunately  to  Beethoven’s  satis- 
faction (see  Thayer,  ii.  230).  He  gives  it  as 
follows : — 


The  sonata  was  published  in  1805,  by  Simrock 
and  Tracg,  before  May  18.  Bridge  tower  averred 
(Thayer,  ii.  231)  that  it  was  originally  dedicated 
to  him,  and  that  the  change  was  the  result  of 
a quarrel.  Why  Krcutzer  was  chosen  is  as  yet 
a mystery.  He  was  in  Vienna  with  Bernadotte 
in  1798,  but  no  trace  of  his  relations  with  Beet- 
hoven remains,  though  wo  may  assume  them  to 
have  been  good,  for  Beethoven  to  designate  him 
as  his  * friend.'  It  has  boon  alleged  as  a reason 
that  the  second  theme  of  the  Presto  is  a phrase 
of  Kreutzer’s;  but  this  has  not  been  substantiated. 
Certainly  no  such  passage  apj»ears  in  Kreutzer’s 
violin  works.  The  dedication  on  the  first  ed. 
stands  ‘ Sonata  per  il  Pianoforte  ed  un  Yiolino 
obligato,  scritta  in  uno  stilo  molto  concertante, 
quasi  come  dun  Concerto.  Compostn  e dcdicata 
al  buo  amieo  R.  Kreutzer,  Mcmbro  del  Conserva- 
tors di  Mission  in  Parigi,  Primo  Violino  doll’ 
Academia  delle  Arti,1  e della  Camera  Itnperiale, 
per  L.  van  Beethoven.  Opera  47.  A Bonn  chcz 
K.  Simrock.  422.’  In  a notebook  of  Beet- 
hoven’s in  the  Imperial  Library  at  Berlin,  the 
second  sentence  ap} tears  * in  uno  stilo  molto 
brillantr.'  cj. 

KREUZ,  Emil,  violinist  and  composer,  was 
born  at  Elherfeld,  May  25,  1867.  Began  to 
play  at  the  age  of  three,  but  did  not  commence 
to  study  for  the  profession  (under  Japha  of 
Cologne)  until  his  tenth  year.  In  1883  he 
gained  an  open  scholarship  at  the  Royal  College 
of  Music,  where  he  studied  for  five  years  under 
Holmes  (violin)  and  Stanford  (composition). 
During  the  last  two  years  mode  a social  study 
of  the  viola,  making  his  debut  with  that  instru- 
ment on  Dec.  11,  1888,  in  the  ‘Harold  in 

1 Thr  fact  of  KrrnUrr  holding  thrwi  two  pewta  in  Vlmtiit  *■***»•  to 
Imply  that  he  remain**!  there  •«>«  time. 


Italj’’  solo  at  a Henschel  concert.  Soloist  at 
Leeds  Festival  1889,  member  of  Gonipertz 
Quartet  1888-1903,  and  of  the  Queen’s  Band 
1900-3.  He  also  played  frequently  at  the 
Popular  Concerts.  Amongst  his  coni]>ositions 
are  a concerto  for  viola  with  orchestra,  a trio 
for  piano,  violin,  and  viola,  op.  21,  a prize 
Quintet  for  Horn  and  String  Quartet,  op.  49. 
many  songs,  and  numerous  pieces  useful  for 
teaching  purposes.  Since  1903  musical  assistant 
at  the  Covent  Garden  Ofiera.  Acting  under 
the  advice  of  Richter,  he  joined  the  Halle 
orchestra  in  1903  with  the  view  of  studying 
under  the  great  conductor.  His  present  intention 
is  to  give  up  viola  playing  and  composition,  in 
order  to  devote  his  time  to  conducting  and 
training  vocalists  in  the  art  of  dramatic  singing, 
but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  continue 
the  work  of  enlarging  the  literature  of  the 
viola.  w.  w.  c. 

KRIEGER,  Adam,  bom  Jan.  7,  1634,  at 
Driesen  in  the  Neumark,  Prussia,  died  June 
30,  1666,  at  Dresden,  was  a pupil  of  Samuel 
Scheidt  and  Heinrich  Schiitz,  and  after  being 
for  a time  organist  at  St.  Nicholas.  Leipzig, 
was  appointed  court- organist  to  the  Elector  of 
Saxony.  He  apjiears  to  have  made  an  unsuc- 
cessful application  for  the  j>ost  of  cantor  at 
St.  Thomas's,  Leipzig.  He  was  poet  as  well  as 
com|*oser,  and  his  compositions  consist  of  so- 
called  Arien  on  his  own  texts,  songs  for  one, 
two,  three,  and  five  voices  with  three  or  five-part 
instrumental  Ritornelli  between  each  verse. 
The  Arias  themselves  have  only  Basso  Continuo 
accompaniment,  but  are  written  in  regular  Lied 
form,  while  the  Ritornelli  have  no  thematic 
connection  with  them.  Specimens  of  these 
compositions  may  l>e  found  in  the  Monalshrfte 
fiir  M ttsikgc&rh iehtr,  xxix.  J.  n.  M. 

KRIEGER,  Johann  Philipp  (apparently 
no  relation  to  the  above),  was  born  Feb.  26, 
1649,  at  Nuremberg,  and  died  Feb.  6,  1725,  at 
Weissenfels.  He  travelled  in  Italy,  and  was 
for  a while  pupil  of  Johann  Rose nra idler  at 
Venice.  Returning  to  Germany  he  was  ennobled 
by  the  Emperor  at  Vienna,  and  after  various 
wanderings  entered  the  service  of  the  Duke  of 
Saxe- Weissenfels,  first  as  chamber-musician  and 
organist  at  Halle,  in  1677,  and  afterwards  as 
capellmeurter  at  Weissenfels  from  1712.  For 
the  Weissenfels  Court  ho  wrote  a quantity  of 
Singspiele,  the  Arias  of  which  for  one,  two. 
ami  tliree  voices  were  afterwards  published  with 
bass  aecorn pan i men t only  in  two  volumes  pub- 
lished at  Nuremberg,  1690,  1692.  Specimens 
of  them,  with  accoiii|mn intent  written  out,  are 
given  by  Eitner  in  the  Monatshrfle  fur  J fitsik- 
gesrhiehtf , xxix.  Chrysander  gives  the  titles  of 
some  operas  of  Krieger  written  for  Brunswick - 
Wolfenbuttel  in  1693,  some  of  which  were  also 
performed  in  Hamburg  in  1694.  In  1693 
Krieger  published  as  his  op.  2 an  instrumental 
work  consisting  of  twelve  sonatas  for  violin  and 
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viola  da  gamba  with  cembalo  accompaniment. 
Tlic  second  and  third  of  these  sonatas  are  given 
in  full  by  Eitner,  Monatshefle,  xxix.-xxx.  In 
1704  there  appeared  also  in  Nuremberg  ‘ Lustige 
Feld-Musik,*  consisting  of  suites  or  j>artien 
(partitas)  for  four  wind  instruments  (oboes  and 
bassoons),  or  ad  libitum  for  strings.  Two  of 
these  partien  are  given  in  score  by  Eitner,  who 
says  of  these  compositions  generally  that  they 
are  so  excellent  in  form  and  expression  that 
one  may  unhesitatingly  class  them  with  similar 
works  by  Handel.  Besides  these  published 
works  of  Krieger  there  exist  in  manuscript  a 
quantity  of  sacred  compositions,  arias  for  one, 
two,  three,  and  four  voices,  with  various  instru- 
mental acconq>auiments,  somewhat  after  the 
manner  of  Bchiitz,  but  of  a lighter  and  more 
popular  character.  Some  of  these  are  also  given 
by  Eitner,  MonatshefU.  For  a complete  list 
see  Qutllcn-Lexikon.  J.  u.  M. 

KRIEGER,  Johann,  younger  brother  of 
Johaun  Philipp,  was  born  Jan.  1,  1652,  at 
Nuremberg,  died  at  Zittau,  July  18,  1735.  He 
was  for  a time  the  pupil  of  his  brother,  and  in 
1672  became  court-organist  at  Bayreuth,  which 
post,  however,  he  gave  up  in  1677.  After  a 
transient  connection  with  Weissenfels  ho  finally 
settlod  at  Zittau,  w here  in  1681  he  w as  appointed 
town  music-director,  and  1701  organist  also  at 
the  church  of  St.  Peter  and  Paul.  Johann 
Krieger  is  of  greater  importance  in  the  history 
of  music  than  his  brother  Philipp.  Mattheson 
praises  him  specially  as  a comjioscr  of  double 
fugues,  and  puts  him  Inside  Handel.  Hundel 
himself  confessed  how’  much  he  owed  to  Krieger. 
(See  below.)  Eitner  comments  on  his  excellent 
gift  of  melodic  invention,  and  the  cleverness  of 
his  thematic  work.  His  works  are,  (1)  *Neue 
musicalische  Ergetzliclikeit,’  1684.  Part  1. 
‘Geistliehe  Andachten,’  thirty  numlnsrs.  Part 

2.  Secular  songs,  thirty-four  numbers.  Part 

3.  Theatrical  pieces  i»erfonned  in  Zittau.  (2) 

‘ Sochs  musicalische  Partien,' Nuremberg,  1697. 
Suites  for  Clavier  alone  (‘Nacli  eincr  Arieusen 
Manier  ausgesetzt  ’).  (3)  Anmuthige  Clavier- 

Uebung,’  consisting  of  preludes,  fugues,  a 
chaconne,  and  a toccata  for  pedal,  Nuremberg, 
1699.  It  was  this  last  work  which  Handel 
specially  valued  and  recommended  as  a model 
for  organ  and  harpsichord  comjKJsers.  It  was 
one  of  the  few  musical  works  which  he  brought 
with  him  to  England,  his  copy  of  which  he  gave 
to  his  friend  Bernard  Granville,  who  has  recorded 
for  us  Handel’s  appreciation  of  the  work  (see 
Chrysandor’s  Handel,  Bd.  iii.  p.  211).  Eitner 
considers  the  jK*dal  toccata  of  this  work  as 
approaching  the  grand  style  of  Sebastian  Bach. 
( MonatshrfU  fii r Mu&ikgewh ichtc , xxvii. ) Besides 
these  published  works  Johann  Krieger  lias  left 
in  MS.  various  organ  works  (specimens  given  in 
Ritter,  Geschichte  des  Orgelspiels,  Nos.  80,  81), 
and  a largo  number  of  sacred  compositions  for 
various  combinations  of  voices  and  instruments. 


a full  list  of  which  is  given  in  the  Qucllcn- 
Lexikon. . J.  R.  M. 

KROLL,  Franz,  born  June  22,  1820,  at 
Bromberg ; began  with  medicine,  but  finally 
devoted  himself  to  music  under  the  guidance  of 
Liszt,  whom  lie  accompanied  on  some  of  his 
tours.  He  settled  in  Berlin,  and  was  for  some 
years  a successful  teacher.  He  edited  the 
fFohl temper  irtes  Cla  pier  for  the  Bochgesellschaft 
(14th  year,  1864) — with  a Preface  containing 
a list  of  MSS.  and  Editions,  and  an  Appendix 
of  various  readings,  a highly  creditable  work  as 
regards  care  and  accuracy  in  collation,  which 
Spitta  has  selected  for  honourable  mention 
(J.  S.  Bach,  Eng.  trans.  ii.  166  note).  He  also 
published  editions  of  Bach’s  chromatic  fantasia, 
Mozart's  pianoforte  fantasias,  and  other  im- 
lartant  coni|Kwitions.  He  was  a thorough 
musician,  and  his  style  as  a pianist  was  clear 
and  eminently  suggestive.  He  was  a great 
sufferer  for  some  years  before  his  death,  which 
took  place  in  Berlin,  May  28,  1877.  F.  g. 

KROMMER,  Franz,  violinist  and  composer, 
born  Dec.  5,  1759,  at  Kamenitz  in  Moravia; 
learned  music  from  an  uncle,  then  choirmaster 
at  Turas.  From  seventeen  to  twenty-five  lie 
acted  as  organist,  and  composed  much  church 
music,  still  unpublished.  He  next  entered  the 
baud  of  Count  Styrum 1 at  Simonthurm  in 
Hungary  as  violinist,  and  in  two  years  was 
promoted  to  the  o&pellmeuterahip.  Here  he 
became  acquainted  with  the  works  of  Haydn 
and  Mozart ; and  composed  his  pieces  for  wind 
instruments,  which  are  of  lasting  importance, 
and  perceptibly  influenced  modem  military 
music.  After  one  or  two  more  changes  he  at 
length  became  capellmeister  to  Prince  Grassal- 
kowitz,  after  whose  death  he  lived  comfortably 
in  Vienna,  enjoying  a considerable  reputation  as 
a teacher  and  composer.  The  sinecure  jKxst  of 
doorkeeper  to  the  Emperor  was  conferred  upon 
him,  and  in  1818  he  succeeded  Kozclucli  as 
court  capellmeistcr  and  composer,  in  which 
capacity  he  acconqtauied  the  Emperor  Francis 
to  France  and  Italy.  He  died  suddenly  Jan. 
8,  1831,  while  composing  a pastoral  mass.  As 
a composer  he  was  remarkable  for  productive- 
ness, and  for  a clear  aud  agreeable  style,  most 
observable  perhaps  in  his  sixty-nine  string- 
quartets  and  quintets,  published  at  Vienna, 
Offenbach,  and  Paris.  This  made  him  a greAt 
favourite  in  Vienna  at  tho  close  of  the  century. 
Schubert,  however,  who  as  a boy  of  eleven  had 
to  play  his  Symphonies  in  the  bind  of  the 
* Convict,’  used  to  laugh  at  them,  and  preferred 
those  of  Kozeluch.  Both  are  alike  forgotten. 
Krommer  also  comjK>sed  a number  of  quartets 
and  quintets  for  flutes,  besides  the  pieces  for 
wind  instruments  already  mentioned.  The  only 
church  works  printed  are  two  masses  in  four 
parts  with  orchestra  and  organ  (Andre,  Offen- 
bach). Had  he  not  l>ccn  the  contemporary  of 

1 FtU*  a»4  Men«!el  call  him  Ay ruiu  by  uiUtake. 
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Haydu  ami  Mozart  he  might  have  enjoyed  more 
enduring  popularity.  f.  o. 

KRUMMHORN  ( i.e . crooked  - horn),  Cro- 
morno,  Cremona,  Clarionet,  Corno-di-Baasetto. 
The  various  names  given  to  an  Organ  Reed  Stop 
of  8 foot  size  of  tone.  Modem  English  speci- 
mens, which  are  found  under  all  tho  foregoing 
names  except  the  first,  are  estimated  in  pro- 
portion as  their  sound  resembles  that  of  the 
orchestral  Clarinet.  The  Cremonos  in  the  organs 
built  by  Father  Smith  (1 660)  for  the  * Whitehall 
Banqueting  House,’  etc.,  and  those  by  Harris 
in  his  instruments  at  St.  Sepulchre’s,  Snow  Hill 
(1670),  etc.,  were  doubtless  ‘voiced’  to  imitate 
the  first  named  and  uow  obsolete  crooked-horn. 
They  were  never  iutended  to  represent  the  violin, 
into  the  name  of  which  its  own  had  neverthe- 
less been  corrupted.  The  pipes  are  of  metal, 
cylindrical  in  shape,  short,  and  of  narrow  . 
measure,  the  CC  pipe  being  only  about  4 ft.  6 
in.  in  length,  and  1$  in.  in  diameter.  E.  J.  H.  ! 

KRUMMHORN,  or  CROMORNE.  The 
obsolete  crooked- horn  referred  to  in  the  fore- 
going article,  was  a wood-wind  instrument  of 
small  cylindrical  bore,  played  with  a double  1 
reed,  of  the  bassoon  or  bagpipe  chanter  type.  } 
The  reed  being  enclosed  with  a cover,  or  cap, 
through  which  the  air  was  directed,  was  not 
under  the  direct  control  of  the  lips,  os  in  modern 
orchestral  reed  instruments.  Tho  lower  end, 
or  bell,  was  turned  upwards  in  U form,  hence 
the  French  name  for  the  instrument,  ‘Tourne- 
bout.’  The  scale  was  obtained  by  means  of 
seven  finger-holes,  supplemented  in  the  case  of  j 
some  of  the  larger  instruments  by  key-work  to 
extend  the  compass  downwards.  The  krutnm- 
horns  were  made  in  ‘choirs'  or  sots,  from  soprano 
to  bass  in  compass,  and  were  in  very  general 
use  throughout  Europe  during  the  14th,  15th, 
and  16th  centuries.  Mersenne  stated  that  the 
best  were  made  in  England.  D.  J.  B. 

KRUMPHOLZ,  Johann  Baptist,  celebrated 
harpist  and  composer,  bom  about  1745  at 
Zlonitz  near  Prague  ; son  of  a bandmaster  in  a 
French  regimeut,  lived  in  Paris  from  his  child- 
hood, learning  music  from  his  father.  The  first 
public  mention  of  him  is  in  the  ‘ Wiener  Diarium  ’ 
for  1772;  he  had  played  at  a concert  in  the  Burg- 
theater,  and  advertised  for  pupils  on  the  pedal- 
harp.  From  August  1773  to  March  1776  he 
was  a member  of  Prince  Esterhazy’s  chapel  at 
Esterhaz,  taking  lessons  from  Haydn  in  com- 
position, and  already  seeking  after  improvements 
in  his  instrument.  He  nextstarted  on  a concert- 
tour,  playing  at  Leipzig  on  an  ‘organisirtc  Harfe.’ 
He  then  settled  in  Paris,  where  he  was  highly 
esteemed  as  a teacher  and  virtuoso.  Nadermann 
built  a harp  from  his  sfiecificationfl,  to  which 
attention  was  drawn  by  an  article  in  the  Journal 
iU  Paris  (Feb.  8,  1786),  and  which  Krumpholz 
described  in  a preface  to  his  sonata,  op.  14.  His 
wife  played  some  pieces  onitbefore  the  Acadcmie, 
Krumpholz  accompanying  heron  the  violin,  and 


on  the  1 Pianoforte  contrchasse  ’ or  1 Clavicordc 
a marteau,’  another  instrument  made  by  Krard 
from  his  specifications.  The  Academic  expressed 
their  approval  of  the  new  harp  in  a letter  to 
Kmmpholz  (Nov.  21, 1787).  He  drowned  him- 
self in  tho  Seine,  Feb.  19,  1790,  from  grief  at 
the  infidelity  and  ingratitude  of  his  wife. 

Gerber  gives  a list  of  his  compositions,  which 
are  still  of  value.  They  comprise  six  grand 
concertos,  thirty-two  sonatas  with  violin  accom- 
paniment, preludes,  variations,  duets  for  two 
harjM,  a quartet  for  harp  and  striugs,  and  sym- 
phonies for  harp  and  small  orchestra,  published 
in  Parisand  London.  (Seethe^i/c//«i-Zr<^rnl'toi.) 

His  wife,  nit  Meyer,  from  Metz,1  eloped  with 
a young  man  to  London.  She  was  even  a finer 
I player  than  her  husband,  making  the  instrument 
| sound  almost  like  an  iEolian  harp.  In  London 
she  gave  her  first  concert  at  Hanover  Square 
Rooms,  June  2,  1788,1  and  for  many  years 
appeared  with  great  success  at  her  own  and  Salo- 
mon's concerts,  at  the  oratorios  in  Drury  Lane, 
and  at  Haydn’s  benefit.  She  frequently  played 
Dussek’s  duos  concertantcs  for  harp  and  piano- 
forte with  the  composer.  Sho  is  mentioned  in 
1802,  but  after  that  appears  to  have  retired  into 
private  life. 

Wenzel  Krumpholz,  brother  of  the  former, 
born  in  1750,  became  one  of  the  first  violins  at 
the  court-opera  in  Vienna  in  1796.  His  name 
is  immortalised  by  his  intimacy  with  Beethoven, 
who  was  very  fond  of  him,  though  he  used  to  call 
him  in  joke  ‘mein  Narr,’  my  fool.  According 
to  Ries  3 he  gave  Beethoven  some  instruction  on 
the  violin  in  Vienna.  Krumpholz  was  one  of 
the  first  to  recognise  Beethoven’s  genius,  and  he 
inspired  others  with  hisown  enthusiasm.  Czerny 
mentions  this  in  his  Autobiography,4  and  also 
that  he  introduced  him  to  Beethoven,  who  offered 
of  his  own  accord  to  give  him  lessons.  Krumpholz 
also  played  the  mandoline,  and  Beethoven  wrote 
a sonata  in  one  movement  (first  published  in  this 
Dictionary,  see  Mandoline)  for  PF.  and  mando- 
line for  him.6  He  died  in  Vienna,  May  2,  1817, 
aged  sixty-seven,  and  Beethoven  must  have  felt 
his  death  deeply,  since  he  coiiqiosed  on  tho 
following  day  the  ‘ Gcsang  dcr  Monche  ’ (from 
Schiller’s4  Wilhelm  Tell’),  for  three  men’s  voices, 
i 1 in  commemoration  of  the  sudden  and  unexpected 
death  of  our  Krumpholz.’0  Only  two  of  his 
compositions  have  beeu  printed — an  * Abend- 
unterhaltung ' for  a single  violin 7 (dances, 
variations,  a short  andante,  etc.  ; Vienna  and 
Pesth,  Kunst  & Industrie-Comptoir) : and  ‘ Ein 
Viertelstunde  fur  cine  Violine,’  dedicated  to 
Schuppanzigh  (Job.  Traeg).  C.  K.  p. 

KRUSE,  Johann  8ecundus,  violinist,  was 

* Or  Lifer,  according  to  Garber  uid  Kd.hu nit. 

* Not  1790.  m commonly  » ts t >•. ! . 

1 MoprnphUth*  .\atUrn,  |>.  119. 

* Hr  call*  Kmuipholx  'an  old  nun  * Hr  «*»  thjn  About  fifty. 

* .'Ww.  by  Artnrla. 

e Compare  N'uttr  bullin'*  Thematic  CatAlngur  p ]R1 

' Cwray  took  No.  1,  » contn'danae,  *»  the  theme  of  bl*  XX  con- 
cert variation*  for  PF  and  violin.  This,  hi*  op  1 ilUtlttf,  2nd 
edit.  *.  I*  dedicated  to  KrumphoU— a One  (nit  of  gratitude. 
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born  in  Melbourne,  Australia,  of  German 
parents,  on  March  22,  1859.  He  appeared  in 
public  when  nine  years  of  age,  playing  at  the 
iirst  desk  in  the  Philharmonic  concert*  of  his 
native  town.  In  1 875  he  went  to  Berlin  to  study 
with  Joachim  in  the  Hoehschule,  in  which  insti- 
tution he  was  later  appointed  professor.  In 
1882  became  princijial  violin  and  sub-conductor 
of  the  Berlin  Philharmonic  Society,  and  founded 
a string  Quartet.  In  1 885  he  visited  Australia, 
but  was  willed  Kick  by  Joachim  to  relieve  him  of 
some  of  his  work  at  the  Hoehschule,  his  activity 
as  teacher  continuing  till  1891,  when  he  relin- 
quished the  ap{K>intiueut  to  go  to  Bremen  as 
leader  of  the  Philharmonic  orchestra.  In  Oct. 
1892  he  joined  the  Joachim  Quartet  as  second 
violin  though  still  resident  in  Bremen,  where 
he  also  founded  a Quartet  of  his  own,  travelling 
very  constantly  in  Germany  with  the  various 
organisations  with  which  he  was  connected.  In 
1 895  he  revisited  Australia  for  a short  tournee, 
and  in  1897  left  Germany  and  the  Joachim 
Quartet  to  live  in  London,  where  he  once  more 
founded  a Quartet,  and  gave  a series  of  concerts 
at  St.  James's  Hall.  In  Oct  1902  he  took  over 
the  Saturday  Popular  Concerts,  of  which  only 
ten  were  aunouuced,  and  the  following  year 
restored  them  to  their  original  number  of 
twenty,  besides  reviving  the  twenty  Monday 
Popular  Concerts.  During  the  same  season  he 
gave  a scries  of  orchestral  concerts  (conductor, 
Felix  Weingartner),  in  1903  a Beethoven  Festi- 
val of  eight  concerts,  and  in  1904  a second 
festival  of  seven  concerts,  so  that  the  English 
public  owes  much  to  his  enterprise  and  energy. 
He  is  also  favourably  known  as  a performer  of 
chamber  music,  a department  of  the  art  in 
which  ho  has  had  extensive  experience.  As  a 
violinist  his  staccato  bowing  und  trill  may  be 
noted  as  of  exceptional  brilliancy,  w.  w.  c. 

KUBELIK,  Jan,  violinist,  was  born  of  Czech 
parents,  on  July  5,  1880,  at  Michle,  a little 
village  in  the  vicinity  of  Prague.  Though  his 
father  was  a simple  market-gardener,  his  early 
life  was  spent  in  an  atmosphere  hardly  less 
favourable  to  the  development  of  his  musical 
talents  than  that  of  a large  city.  In  no 
country  lias  the  love  of  good  music  penetrated 
so  deeply  into  the  heart  of  the  people  as  in 
Bohemia,  and  the  gardener  by  profession  was  a 
musician  by  predilection,  a genuine  enthusiast, 
possessing  qualities  which  would  have  secured 
him  a good  position  in  the  world  of  music  had 
he  enjoyed  reasonable  opportunities  of  culture. 
A self-taught  performer  on  many  instruments, 
he  conducted  a little  orchestra  much  iu  request 
at  festive  gatherings  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
]M>Hse.ssed  the  gift,  of  imparting  his  knowledge 
to  others.  Consequently,  when  the  young 
Kubelik  at  the  age  of  live  years  expressed  u 
desire  to  learn  the  violin,  he  received  from  his 
father  a thorough  training  which  laid  an  excel- 
lent foundation  for  the  virtuosity  exhibited  iu 


later  years.  In  an  incredibly  short  space  of 
time  he  was  able  to  play  the  earlier  studies  of 
Kreutzer,  and  in  1888  made  his  lirst  apjiearauce 
in  public  at  Prague,  playing  a concerto  of 
Vieux temps  and  pieces  by  Wieniawski.  In 
1892  he  entered  the  Conservatorium,  and  was 
favoured  by  the  circumstance  that  Ottakar 
Sevcik  returned  in  the  same  year  from  Russia, 
where  he  had  held  teaching  appointments  at 
Kiev  ami  Moscow',  to  Prague.  Taking  the 
youth  in  hand  at  the  most  receptive  age,  the 
professor  saw'  his  laboriously  thought-out  theories 
of  violin  teaching  carried  to  a triumphant  issue 
by  his  pupil,  who,  after  six  years  devoted  to 
hard  practice  under  the  Sevcik  method,  played 
the  Brahms  concerto,  with  his  own  cadenzas, 
at  a student's  concert  given  in  the  German 
theatre,  and  on  the  occasion  of  his  final  ap|*ear- 
ance  as  a student  in  1898,  gave  a brilliant 
performance  of  the  D major  concerto  of  Paganini, 
with  Sauret's  cadenza,  and  was  recognised  by 
examiners  and  critics  as  a virtuoso  player  of 
the  first  rank.  It  is  sad  to  chronicle  that  his 
father  died  at  the  hour  of  his  first  triumph, 
leaving  to  his  son  the  onus  of  supporting  his 
mother  and  her  young  family.  Fortunately, 
by  his  success  on  the  occasion  of  his  first 
appearance  away  from  home  in  the  autumn  of 
1898,  before  a critical  audience  at  Vienna,  be 
was  freed  from  anxiety  on  that  score.  He  then 
went  to  Budapest,  and  later  mode  a prolonged 
tour  through  Italy,  receiving,  when  in  Rome, 
the  order  of  St.  Gregory  at  the  hands  of  Pope 
Leo  XIII.  In  1900  he  visited  many  continental 
cities,  including  Paris,  and  on  June  18  of  the 
same  year  made  Ids  London  debut  at  a Richter 
concert,  giving  also,  during  the  season,  five 
concerts  of  his  own  at  St.  James’s  Hall. 

The  operating  causes  of  his  phenomenal  suc- 
cess in  this  country  were  many.  The  public 
was  not  sated,  as  now,  by  displays  of  virtuosity. 
Willy  Burmestcr  and  Cesar  Thomson,  both 
Paganini  players,  had  failed  to  capture  the 
English  public,  and  the  moment  was  ripe  for 
the  appearance  of  such  an  artist  as  Kubelik, 
who  came  heralded  by  stories  of  his  humble 
origin  and  marvellous  technique,  whilst  his 
modest,  almost  demure  appearance,  predisposed 
audiences  iu  his  favour.  Tims  when  it  was 
perceived  that  lie  was  able  to  execute  the  most 
dangerous  flights  of  the  virtuoso  school,  with 
consummate  ease  and  precision,  there  was  a 
scene  of  wild  enthusiasm  ; it  was  pronounced 
that  the  mantle  of  Paganini  had  fallen  on  his 
shoulders,  and  from  that  day  to  this,  he  lias 
secured  crowded  audiences  whenever  and  wher- 
ever he  appears.  Such  a success  is  •nitre,  mesure , 
and  has  its  dangers.  He  would  hardly  have 
been  human  had  he  not  stepped  in  to  enjoy 
the  fruit  of  his  suddenly  acquired  popularity 
by  accepting  the  many  lucrative  engagements 
offered  him  to  play  music  of  dubious  value  all 
over  the  world,  but  the  jiassage  from  the 
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condition  of  virtuoso  to  that  of  interpretative 
artist  of  the  highest  rank  has  been  delayed, 
and  a wandering  life  adopted  that  is  unfavour- 
able to  development  of  the  reflective  faculties. 
He  has  now  a public  of  his  own,  but  appals  to 
it  mainly  as  a Paganini  player  and  interpreter 
of  works  of  the  romantic,  or  pseudo-romantic 
school.  Of  one  violin  classic  he  gives  an  irre- 
proachable rendering.  He  plays  the  Chaconne 
of  Bach  with  splendid  sonority,  and  brings 
out  the  ])arts  in  a way  which  must  satisfy  the 
most  exigent  musician.  He  is  free  from  all 
mannerisms  and  affectation,  and  in  cantabile 
playing  has  an  ingenuous  mode  of  expression 
which  is  native  to  him.  It  is  full  of  charm,  if 
not  of  subtlety,  and  largely  accounts  for  the 
hold  he  has  over  his  audiences. 

His  trip  to  America  in  1902-3  produced 
remarkable  financial  results.  Since  bis  return 
he  has  revisited  London  and  the  provinces, 
besides  travelling  extensively  on  the  continent. 
He  is  less  appreciated  in  Germany  than  else- 
where, but  has  been  the  recipient  of  honours 
and  decorations  at  several  European  courts. 
At  Linz  on  the  Danube  he  was  unable  to 
appear  through  hostile  demonstrations  made  by 
the  Anti-Czech  population,  but  is  at  the  summit 
of  popularity  in  Hungary,  where  he  married,  in 
August  1 903,  the  Countess  Czaky  Szell,  daughter 
of  an  ex-l^esident  of  the  Senate  at  Debreczin, 
becoming  at  the  same  time  a 4 Polgar  * or 
naturalised  Hungarian  citizen.  He  visited 
Rome  for  tho  second  time  in  1905,  and,  in 
company  with  his  wife,  was  received  in  audience 
by  the  present  Pope,  Pius  X. 

With  regard  to  his  technique,  it  may  briefly 
be  said  that  he  possesses  the  complete  equip- 
ment of  the  virtuoso  player,  but  mention  should 
be  made  of  his  exceptional  facility  in  the  play- 
ing of  double  harmonics.  w.  w.  c. 

KtfCKEN,  Friedrich  Wilhelm,  born  at 
Bleckede,  Hanover,  Nov.  16,  1810.  His  father, 
a country  gentleman,  was  averse  to  the  musical 
proclivities  of  his  son.  and  the  boy  bad  to  thank 
his  brother-in-law,  Liihrss,  music-director  and 
organist  of  Schwerin,  for  being  allowed  to  follow 
his  bent,  which  he  did  under  Liihrss  and  Aron 
in  Schwerin,  and  as  flute,  viola,  and  violin 
player  in  the  Duke’s  orchestra  there.  His  early 
compositions,  ‘ Ach  wie  war's  moglich  d&nn  ’ 
and  others,  became  so  popular  that  he  was 
taken  into  the  palace  as  teacher  and  player. 
But  this  did  not  satisfy  him,  and  he  made  his  i 
way  in  1832  to  Berlin,  where,  while  studying 
hard  at  counterpoint  under  Birnbach,  be  gradu- 
ally composed  the  songs  which  rendered  him  so 
famous,  and  have  made  his  name  a household 
word  in  his  own  and  other  countries.  His 
opera,  4 Die  Flucht  nach  der  Schweiz  ’ (the 
Flight  to  Switzerland),  was  produced  at  Berlin 
in  1839,  and  proved  very  successful  throughout 
Germany.  In  1841  he  went  to  Vienna  to  study 
under  Sechter.  In  1843  he  conducted  the 


great  festival  of  male  singers  at  St.  Gall  and 
Appenzel.  Thence  he  went  to  Paris,  where, 
with  characteristic  zeal  and  desire  to  learn,  he 
studied  orchestration  with  Halevy,  and  writing 
for  the  voice  with  Bordogui.  His  stay  in  Paris 
lasted  for  three  and  a half  years  ; thence  he 
went  to  Stuttgart,  aud  brought  out  (April  21, 
1847)  a uew  opera,  ‘Der  Priitendent ’ (the 
Pretender),  with  the  greatest  success,  which 
followed  it  to  Hamburg  and  elsewhere  in  Ger- 
many. In  1851  lie  received  a call  to  Stuttgart 
as  joint  capellmeister  with  Lindpaintoer,  till- 
ing the  place  alone  after  Lind  paint  tier's  death 
(August  21,  1866)  till  1861,  when  he  resigned. 
In  1863  lie  joined  Abt  and  Berlioz  as  judges  of 
a conqietition  in  Strasburg,  and  had  an  extra- 
ordinary reception.  He  composed  sonatas  for 
pianoforte  and  violin,  pianoforte  and  violoncello, 
etc.,  but  his  immense  popularity  sprang  from 
his  songs  and  duets,  some  of  which,  such  as 
4 Das  Sternelein  ’ and  ‘0  weine  nicht,’  were 
extraordinarily  beloved  in  their  time.  Almost 
exclusively,  however,  by  amateursand  the  mosses ; 
among  musiciaus  they  found  no  favour,  and  are 
already  almost  forgotten.  They  were  also  very 
popular  in  England  (‘Trab,  trub,’  ‘The  Maid 
of  Judah,’  ‘The  Swallows,’ duet,  etc.,  etc.),  and 
Kiicken  had  an  arrangement  with  Messrs.  Weasel 
9c  Co.  for  the  exclusive  publication  of  them. 
He  died  at  Schwerin,  April  3,  1882.  o. 

KUHMSTEDT,  Friedrich,  bom  at  Oldis- 
leben,  Saxe- Weimar,  Dec.  20,  1809.  His  gift 
for  music  appeared  very  early,  and  asserted  itself 
against  the  resistance  of  his  {tareuts,  so  frequent 
in  these  coses.  At  length,  when  nineteen,  he 
left  tho  university  of  Weimar  and  walked  to 
Darmstadt  (a  distance  of  full  1 50  miles)  to  ask 
the  advice  of  C.  H.  Rinck.  The  visit  resulted 
in  a course  of  throe  years’  instruction  in  theoreti- 
cal and  practical  music  under  that  great  organist. 
At  the  end  of  thut  time  he  returned  to  his 
family  and  began  to  write.  His  career,  however, 
was  threatened  by  a jmralysis  of  his  right  hand, 
from  which  he  never  recovered,  and  which  but 
for  his  perseverance  aud  energy  would  havo 
wrecked  him.  During  several  years  he  remained 
almost  without  the  meaus  of  subsistence,  till  in 
1836  lie  obtained  the  |K)st  of  music-director  aud 
professor  of  the  Seminar  at  Eisenach,  with  a 
pittance  of  i!30  ]»er  annum.  This,  however,  was 
wealth  to  him  : he  married,  and  the  day  of  his 
wedding  his  wife  was  snatched  from  him  by  a 
sudden  stroke  as  they  left  the  church.  After  a 
I>eriod  of  deep  distress  music  came  to  his  relief, 
and  he  began  to  compose.  As  he  grew  older 
and  published  his  excellent  treatises  and  his 
good  music,  he  became  famed  as  a teacher,  und 
Ix-forc  his  death  was  in  easier  circumstances. 
He  died  in  harness  at  Eisenach,  Jan.  10,  1858. 
His  works  extend  to  op.  49.  His  oratorios 
(‘Die  Auferstehung.’  and  ‘Triumph  tics  Gott- 
lichen '),  ojieras,  and  symphonies  are  forgotten, 
but  bis  fame  rests  on  his  organ  works— his  Art 
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of  preluding,  op.  6 (Schotts) ; his  Grad  us  ad 
Parnassum  or  introduction  to  the  works  of  J.  S. 
Bach,  op.  4 (ibid.)  ; his  Fantasia  eroica,  op.  29 
(Erfurt,  Kdrner)  ; and  many  preludes,  fugues, 
and  other  pieces  for  the  organ,  which  are  solid 
and  effective  compositions.  He  also  published 
a treatise  on  harmony  and  modulation  (Eisenach, 
Bornker,  1838).  o. 

KUHNAU,  Johann  Christoph,  was  born 
Feb.  10,  1735  at  Volksteidt  near  Eisleben.  Com- 
ing to  Berlin  as  school  teacher  in  1763,  he  took 
further  lessons  in  harmony  and  musical  composi- 
tion from  Kirnberger,  and  in  1788  was  appointed 
cantor  and  director  of  the  music  at  the  Drei- 
fdltigkeitskirche  (Trinity  Church)  in  Berlin. 
He  did  much  to  stimulate  musical  life  in  Berlin 
by  conducting  performances  of  the  larger  choral 
works.  His  death  took  place  Oct.  13,  1805. 
The  only  published  work  by  which  he  lias  any 
particular  claim  to  remembrance  is  his  1 Vier- 
stimmige  alte  und  neue  Choralgesiinge  mit  Pro- 
vinzial-Abweichungen,’  tho  first  part  of  which 
appeared  1786,  ami  was  followed  by  a second 
in  1790.  His  son,  Johann  Friedrich  Wilhelm 
Kiihnau,  republished  this  Choralbuch  in  various 
editions  from  1817  onwards,  and  in  a compressed 
form,  containing  altogether  336  chorales  in  four- 
part  harmony.  Eight  of  the  tunes  are  by 
Christoph  Kiihnau  himself.  He  also  collected 
and  edited  a book  of  choral- vorspielo  by  various 
composers,  including  Emanuel  Bach  and  Kirn- 
berger. J.  11.  M. 

KUFFERATH,  Hubert  Ferdinand,  born 
at  Miihlheim  on  Ruhr,  in  Rhenish  Prussia, 
Juno  10,  1818,  was  the  young&st  of  eight 
brothers,  all  musicians,  and  grew  up  in  musical 
surroundings.  As  a child  of  seven  he  was 
accustomed  to  tune  the  church  organs  of  the 
neighbourhood,  and  played  both  piano  and 
violin  in  public  at  a very  early  age.  His  eldest 
brother,  Johann,  director  of  tho  music-school 
at  Utrecht,  undertook  to  teach  him,  and  eventu- 
ally sent  him  to  Cologne  to  complete  his  studies 
in  violin  playing  and  composition.  At  the 
Niederrheinische  Festival  of  1839  at  Diissel- 
dorf,  he  played  a violin  solo  so  much  to  Mendels- 
sohn’s satisfaction  that  the  master  urged  him 
to  go  to  Leipzig,  where  after  studying  the 
violin  under  David,  Kufferath  took  up  the 
pianoforte,  studying  composition  under  Mendels- 
sohn and  Hauptraan.  In  the  winter  of  1840, 
he  played  his  eapriccio  for  piano  and  orchestra 
at  a Gewandhaus  concert,  ami  the  piece  was 
noticed  by  Schumann  in  the  Neue  Zeitschrift 
fdr  Afusik . Kufferath  was  one  of  the  famous 

bind  of  brilliant  students  which  included  Ben- 
nett, Horsley,  Verhulst,  Eckert,  and  Cade.  On 
returning  to  Cologne  in  1841,  he  became  con- 
ductor of  the  Mannergesangvorein,  and  after 
spending  some  time  as  a travelling  virtuoso, 
ho  settled  in  Brussels  in  1814,  where  he  was 
for  some  time  conductor  of  the  Choral  Society, 
and,  with  Leonard  and  Servais,  founded  a 


regular  series  of  chamber  concerts,  at  which  he 
played,  alternately,  pianoforte  and  viola.  Schu- 
mann’s concerted  music  was  introduced  to  the 
Belgian  public  by  this  organisation,  and  Mme. 
Schumann  occasionally  took  part  in  their  con- 
certs. Tho  title  of  pianist  to  the  King  was 
conferred  upon  Kufferath  by  Leonid  I.  From 
1872  until  his  death  he  held  the  |*»t  of  pro- 
fessor of  counterpoint  and  fugue  at  the  Conserva- 
toire, he  wrote  an  ficole  du  Choral  which  is  in 
use  in  Belgium  and  France.  Among  his  pupils 
may  be  mentioned  Charles  de  Beriot,  Edouard 
Lassen,  Franz  Servais,  Leon  Jahin,  Arthur  de 
Grocf,  and  Edgar  Tinel.  Kulferath’s  works 
include  a symphony,  a piano  concerto,  a string 
quartet,  a trio,  many  compositions  for  piano, 
books  of  songs,  and  an  andante  for  violin  and 
orchestra.  He  died  at  Brussels,  June  23,  1896. 

His  son,  Maurice  Kufferath,  born  at 
Brussels,  Jan.  8,  1852,  was  a pupil  of  the  two 
Servais  for  violoncello,  took  the  degree  of 
‘ docteur  cn  droit  et  en  philologie  ’ at  the  uni- 
versity, where  a thesis  on  the  theatre  of  Moliere 
was  rewarded  with  a prize.  In  1873  he  joined 
the  staff  of  the  ItidepeiuLinee  Beige  and  remained 
there  until  1900.  He  was  especially  responsible 
for  the  articles  on  foreign  politics,  etc.  Later 
on  he  contributed  frequently  to  the  Guide 
Musical,  and  eventually  became  its  editor  and 
chief  proprietor.  Under  his  control  the  jiaper 
became  known  for  its  championship  of  the  l»est 
modern  tendencies  in  music.  For  the  exhibition 
at  Brussels  in  1880  ho  wrote  a report  on  musical 
instruments,  and  subsequently  was  sent  by  the 
Belgian  government  to  rejtort  upon  the  condi- 
tions of  German  and  Austrian  theatres.  Among 
his  literary  works,  tho  most  famous  are  his 
interesting  monographs  on  Wagner’s  later  works, 
Les  Maitres  Chanteurs,  Lohengrin , Walkyrie, 
Siegfried , Tristan  et  Yseult,  and  Parsifal.  Most 
of  them  have  gone  through  many  editions,  and 
all  are  of  the  utmost  use  to  students,  as  they 
show’  the  development  of  the  legends  in  Wagner’s 
hands,  and  take  a far  wider  view  of  the  subject 
than  is  to  be  found  in  the  ordinary  handl>ooks. 
Hector  Berlioz  et  Schumann,  and  Henri  J ’ieux- 
temps  are  the  subjects  of  two  more  volumes, 
and  Kufferath  has  translated  into  French  certain 
famous  books  of  Wagner,  Richter,  etc.,  as  well 
as  Wagner’s  letters  to  Roeckel  ; he  has  written 
translations  of  the  words  of  songs,  etc.,  and  of 
several  operas,  such  as  Mozart’s  ‘ Enlevement 
au  Serail,’  etc.  In  1900  he  was  appointed 
director  of  tho  Theatre  de  la  Monnaie  with 
Guillaume  Guide.  Under  their  direction,  the 
first  complete  performance  of  the  Wagnerian 
trilogy  in  French  took  place,  and  tho  following 
operas  were  given  for  the  first  time : D’Indy's 
1 Etranger,’  Ernest  Chansson’s  *Roi  Arthus,* 
J.  Alboniz’s  ‘ Pepita  Jimenez,’  and  * I/Ermitage 
Meuri,’ Gilson’s ‘Captive,’ and  Blockx’s  ‘Fiancee 
de  la  Mcr.’  Ho  was  associated  with  Ysayo  and 
Guillaume  Guide  in  founding  the  Ysaye  con- 
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certs  ; he  is  a member  of  the  * Comite  de  lecture 
des  oeuvres  inusicales,'  a chevalier  of  the  order 
of  Leopold,  and  of  the  Sauveur  de  Grece  ; an 
officer  of  public  instruction,  and  commander  of 
the  order  of  Alphonso  XII. 

The  daughter  of  H.  F.  Ku  tie  rath,  ANTONIA, 
born  Oct.  *28,  1857,  at  Brussels,  studied  singing 
under  Stockhausen  and  Mine.  Viardot-Garcia ; 
her  fine  soprano  voice  and  pre-eminently  artistic 
singing  were  much  admired  at  the  Schumann 
Festival  at  Bonn  in  1880,  by  which  date  she 
had  made  herself  a name  as  an  interpreter  of 
Schumann  and  of  Brahms's  songs,  etc.,  some  of 
the  latter  of  which  were  sung  by  her  for  the 
first  time  iu  public.  She  visited  England  in 
1882,  singing  at  the  Popular  Concerts,  the 
Philharmonic,  etc.  On  June  2,  1885,  she 
married  Edward  Speyer,  Esq.,  and  retired  from 
the  regular  exercise  of  her  art.  M. 

KUGELMANN,  Hans,  said  to  have  been 
born  at  Augsburg,  was  in  1519  trun>]ieter  at 
Innsbruck  in  the  service  of  the  Emperor 
Maximilian,  and  afterwards  as  first  trurupet- 
major  and  then  capellmeister  at  Kbnigsberg  in 
the  service  of  Duke  Albert  of  Brandenburg  and 
Prussia.  He  died  in  1542.  In  1540  lie  brought 
out  a harmonised  Gesangbuch  for  liturgical  use 
in  the  Lutheran  Church,  one  of  the  earliest  of 
the  kind  after  Johann  Walther's  book  of  1524. 
Its  title  is  Concenlus  novi  trium  voevm  ecclesia - 
rum  \unii  in  Prussia  pracripuc  aceomodati  . . . 
JV t'los  Gesang  mil  d reyen  Slimmen  dem  Kirehen 
mid  Schulcn  zu  nut z . . . auch  etliche  Stuck  mit 
8 , 6,  5 , 4 Slim . hinzugethan  . . . Augsburg, 
1540.  It  contains  thirty-nine  pieces,  eight  of 
them  with  Latin  texts,  including  a Missa  and 
Magnificat,  mostly  for  three  voices,  thirty  of 
them  being  the  conqiosition  of  Kugelmanu 
himself.  Towards  the  end  there  arc  a few  more 
elaborate  pieces.  A complete  Psalm  by  Stoltzer 
for  five  voices,  another  by  Hans  Hetigel  for  six 
voices,  etc.  Kugehnann  s l>ook  is  the  first  source 
for  the  chorale-tunes,  * Nun  lob  mein"  Seel’ 
den  Heim ' (of  which  there  are  three  settings, 
a 3,  a 5,  and  a 8),  and  ‘ Allein  Gott  in  der  Hoh’/ 
this  latter,  however,  being  based  on  a Plain - 
song  Gloria  in  Excelsis.  Winterfeld,  in  his 
Evangel ische  Kirchcmnusik,  gives  three  of  Kugcl- 
niaiin's  pieces.  J.  K.  M. 

KUHE,  Wilhelm,  bom  Dec.  10,  1823,  at 
Prague,  was  taught  music  by  Tomaschek,  with 
SchulholV  as  a fellow-student.  He  made  a 
concert  tour  with  great  success  in  1844-45  at 
Linz,  Salzburg,  Innsbruck,  Augsburg,  Munich, 
and  Stuttgart.  He  visited  Loudon  with  Pischek 
in  1845,  and  played  with  success  at  the  Musical 
Union  in  Mayseder's  trio,  op.  52,  May  13.  He 
has  lived  in  England  ever  since,  dividing  his 
time  between  London  and  Brighton  since  1847, 
at  which  last  place  he  attained  ]K>pularity  as  a 
teacher  and  performer,  and  as  a promoter  of 
concerts.  In  the  last  capacity  Mr.  Kuhe 
showed  great  enterprise  by  the  annual  festival 
VOL.  II 


held  by  him  from  1870  to  1882,  wherein  he 
encouragod  native  talent  by  the  new  works 
composed  at  his  instance  and  produced  by  him, 
viz.  Virginia  Gabriel’s  4 Evangeline  ’ in  1873  ; 
Barnett’s  cantata,  4 The  Good  Shepherd/  in 
1876;  Clay's  * Lalla  Rookh  ’ in  1877  and 
1878;  Cowcn’s  ‘Deluge,’  and  Cellier’s  ‘Suite 
Symphonique  * in  1878;  Walter  Macfarren’s 
overture,  ‘Hero  and  Leander,’  Gadsby's  ‘ Lord 
of  the  Isles,’  Wingham's  Concert  Overture  in 
A,  and  Sloper’s  suite,  in  1879  ; Leslie’s  cantata, 
‘First  Christmas  Mom,’  A.  H.  Jackson's 

* Ballet  Suite,’  ami  W.  Macfarren’s  Symphony 
in  B?,  in  1880  ; W.  Macfarren's  Conoertstiick 
in  Bt>,  played  by  Miss  Kuhe,  in  1881  ; Cordcr’s 
orchestral  Nocturne  in  1882,  etc.,  in  addition 
to  ‘The  Woman  of  Samaria,'  * The  Martyr  of 
Antioch,’  etc.,  under  the  direction  of  their 
respective  composers.  He  has  frequently  ap- 
1 wared  in  London,  where  he  gave  an  annual 
concert  for  many  years  from  1846.  He  was 
appointed  a Professor  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music  in  1886,  a post  he  resigned  in  1904. 
His  numerous  compositions  include  many 
drawing-room  pieces,  fantasias,  and  studies, 
viz.  ‘ Liedcr  ohne  Wort©,’  op.  12  ; ‘ Le  Carillon,’ 
op.  13;  4 Chanson  d’Amour1;  ‘Romance  sans 
Paroles,’  op.  17;  ‘Le  Feu  Follet,’  op.  38; 

* Victoria  Fantasia  on  National  Anthem  ’ ; 

* Fantasia  on  Austrian  Anthem  ’ ; operatic 
fantasias,  etc.  In  1 896  his  Musical  Recollections 
was  published  by  Bentley  k Sons.  A.  c. 

KUIILAU,  Friedrich,  a musician  of  some 
distinction  in  his  day.  He  was  bom  of  poor 
parents  at  Uelzen  in  Hanover,  Sept.  11,  1786, 
and  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  an  eye  at  an 
early  age.  The  loss  did  not,  however,  quench 
liis  ardour  for  music.  During  a wandering  life 
he  contrived  to  learn  the  piano  and  the  flute, 
ami  to  acquire  a solid  foundation  of  harmony 
and  composition.  He  was,  about  1800,  in  Ham- 
burg, aud  previously  in  Brunswick.  Germany 
was  at  that  time  under  French  rule,  aud  to 
avoid  the  conscription  he  escajwd  to  Copenhagen, 
where  he  became  the  first  flute  in  the  king’s 
band.  He  then  settled  in  Denmark,  acquired 
a house  in  Lyngbye,  near  Coj>cnhagcn,  to  which 
he  fetched  his  parents,  composed  half-a-dozen 
operas,  was  made  professor  of  music  and  court 
composer,  and  enjoyed  a very  great  fK>pularity. 
In  the  autumn  of  1825  he  was  at  Yieuna,  and 
Seyfried  1 has  preserved  a capital  story  of  his  v 
expedition  to  Beethoven  at  Baden  with  a circle 
of  choice  friends,  of  the  way  in  which  the  great 
composer  dragged  them  at  once  into  the  open 
air,  and  of  the  jovial  close  of  the  day’s 
proceedings.  Kuhlau,  inspired  by  cham]>aguc 
and  the  presence  of  Beethoven,  extemporised  a 
canon,  to  which  Beethoven  responded  on  the 
S])Ot,  but  thought  it  wise  to  replace  his  first 
attempt  next  morning  by  another,  which  is  one 

* R*rtk‘vr<n‘»  WnrfM,  Anh'tnj,  |*.  23.  See  alw  Beethoven'* 
Letter*  iNobK  No.  .'tSS. 
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reiterated  joke  on  the  name  of  his  guest  (and, 
whether  intentionally  or  not,  on  the  name 


and  was  accompanied  by  the  following  note : — 
Baden,  September  8,  1-S25. 

I must  confess  that  the  elumipagne  got  too  much  into 
my  head  last  night,  and  has  once  more  shewn  me  that 
it  rather  confuses  my  wita  than  assists  them  ; for  though 
it  is  usually  easy  enough  for  me  to  give  an  answer  on 
the  spot,  I declare  I do  not  in  the  least  recollect  what 
I wrote  last  night.  Think  sometime*  of  your  most 
faithful  Beethoven. 

In  1830  Kuhlau  suffered  two  irreparable 
losses — the  destruction  of  the  greater  jairt  of 
his  manuscripts  by  tire,  and  the  death  of  his 
parents.  This  double  calamity  affected  his 
health,  and  he  died  at  Copenhagen,  March  12, 
1832,  leaving  a mass  of  compositions,  of  which 
a few  for  (lute  and  a few  for  piauo  are  still 
much  esteemed.  [Sea  Flute,  p.  68.]  o. 

KUHNAU,  Jou ANN’,  a very  remarkable  old 
musician,  Cantor  of  Leipzig,  and  one  of  the 
pillars  of  the  German  school  of  the  clavier,  bom 
at  Geising.  on  the  borders  of  Bohemia,  in  April 
(baptized  April  6),  1660.  As  a boy  he  had  a 
lovely  voice  and  a strong  turn  for  music.  He 
was  put  to  the  Kreuzschule  at  Dresden  about 
1669,  where  he  became  a * Rathsdiscantist,’  and 
obtained  regular  instruction  in  music.  On  the 
breaking  of  his  voice  he  worked  the  harder,  and 
in  addition  to  his  music  learned  Italian.  The 
plague  in  1680  drove  him  home,  hut  Geising 
was  no  Held  for  his  talent,  and  he  went  to 
Zittau  and  worked  in  the  school,  till  the  excel* 
lenoe  of  a motet  which  he  wrote  for  the  Raths- 
wahl,  or  election  of  the  town  council,  procured 
him  the  post  of  Cantor,  with  a salary  on  which 
he  could  study  at  leisure.  He  began  by  lectur- 
ing on  French.  His  next  move  was  to  Leipzig, 
in  1682,  whither  his  fame  had  preceded  him, 
and  in  that  city  of  music  he  cast  anchor  for 
the  rest  of  his  life.  In  1684  he  succeeded 
Kiihncl  as  organist  at  St.  Thomas's.  [In  1688 
he  founded  a ‘Collegium  Musi  cum,'  or  set  of 
concerts.]  At  the  same  time  he  was  studying 
law,  and  qualified  himself  for  the  rank  of  advo- 
cate. In  1700  he  was  mode  musical  director 
of  the  University  and  of  the  two  princi]>al 
churches,  and  in  1701  Cantor.  After  this  no 
further  rise  was  possible,  and  he  died  Juue  25, 
1722,  admired  and  honoured  as  one  of  the 
greatest  musicians  and  most  learned  men  of  his 
time.  He  left  translations  from  Hebrew,  Greek, 
Latin,  Italian,  and  French,  and  wrote  satirical 
poetry  of  no  common  order.  Of  his  musical 
works  the  following  are  named  : — Jura  circa 
musicos  ccclcsiasticos  (Leipzig,  1688);  Dcr  mu- 


siekalischc  Quackmlber  . . . in  citicr  kurtziccili- 
gen  urul  angcnchmen  Historic  . . . bcxhricben 
(Dresden,  1700);  Tr attains  dc  tetrachordo  ; 
Introductio  ad  compocUioncm  ; and  IHsputatio 
de  triads — the  last  three  in  MS.  He  wrote 
motets  on  chorales,  and  other  sacred  pieces ; 
but  bis  clavier  music  is  his  glory,  and  he  is 
the  greatest  figure  among  German  composers 
for  the  clavier  before  Bach,  who  obliterated  all 
his  predecessors.  He  was  the  inventor  of  the 
sonata  as  a piece  in  several  movements,  not 
dance -tunes — the  first  of  which,  1 Fine  Sonata 
aus  dem  B,’  in  three  movements,  is  found  in 
his  ‘Sieben  Partien ' (Leipzig,  1695).  He  fol- 
lowed this  with  thirteen  others — 4 Friache 
Clavier- Friiehte,  oder  sieben  Sonaten  ’ (Dresden 
and  Leipzig,  1696)  ; 4 Biblische  Historien  nebst 
Auslegung  in  sechs  Sonaten  ' — the  last  a curious 
offspring  of  the  musician  and  the  divine,  and 
a very  early  instance  of  Programme  music. 
[Mr.  J.  S.  Shedlock  edited  several  of  these 
quaint  Bible  sonatas  for  Novello  k Co.,  and 
describes  them  fully  in  his  Pianoforte  Sonata. 
The  whole  set  were  published  in  the  Denhn&Ur 
Deutscher  Tonkunst , voL  iv.  1901,  edited  by 
K.  Plisler.]  In  addition  to  these  he  published 
‘Clavieriibung  aus  14  Partien  . . . bestehend* 
(Leipzig,  1689) — a collection  of  Suites,  that 
is,  of  dance-tunes.  Becker  has  republished  two 
of  Kulmau's  pieces  in  his  ‘Ausgewahlte  Ton- 
stiicke  * ; and  Pauer,  who  introduced  several  of 
them  to  the  English  public  in  his  chronological 
performances  in  1862  and  1863,  printed  a Suite 
in  his  4 Alte  Claviermusik  ’ (Senff),  and  a 
Sonata  in  his  4 Alte  Meister  ’ (Breitkopf).  [See 
the  Sammelbdnde  of  the  hit.  Mas.  Cics.  1902. 
p.  473,  and  list  of  literary  and  musical  works 
in  the  Qucllcn-Lcxikon.]  g. 

KULLAK,  Thbodor,  born  Sept.  12,  1818,  at 
Krotoschin,  in  the  province  of  Posen,  where  his 
father  held  the  j>08t  of  4 Landgeriehts-sekretiir.‘ 
Ho  was  first  intended  for  the  law,  but  preferred 
to  devote  himself  to  music.  He  was  a pupil  of 
Hauck’s  from  his  eleventh  year,  having  previ- 
ously been  under  the  tuition  of  Albert  Agthe. 
In  1837  he  went  to  Berlin  to  study  medicine. 
In  1842  he  became  a pupil  of  Czerny,  and  in 
1846  was  made  Hofpianist  to  the  King  of 
Prussia.  He  founded,  in  conjunction  with 
Stern  and  Marx,  a Conservatorium  at  Berlin 
in  1850  ; and  in  1855,  in  consequence  of  some 
disagreement  with  his  fellow-workers,  he  started 
a new  institution  under  the  name  of  4 Neue 
Akademie  der  Tonkunst'  in  the  same  city, 
where  he  raided  until  his  death,  March  1,  1 S82. 
He  devoted  his  attention  principally  to  the 
‘drawing-room'  style  of  corn  posit  ion,  and 
published  many  transcriptions  and  arrange- 
ments for  the  piano,  which  are  very  popular. 
Of  his  original  works  the  following  are  the 
most  remarkable  : — Grand  concerto  in  C minor 
for  piano  and  orchestra  (op.  55) ; Trio  for 
piano  and  strings  (op.  77);  Duos  for  piano 
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and  violin  ; Ballades,  Boleros,  etc.,  for  piano 
solo;  * Lea  Etincelles, 1 * Les  Danaides,*  * La 
Gazelle,’  etc.  ; also  collections  of  small  pieces, 
such  as  ‘Deux  Portcfeuilles  de  M unique,’  ‘ Kiu- 
derleben,’  two  sets  of  pieces  (op.  81),  * Les 
Fleurs  animees.’  Among  his  later  works  may 
be  mentioned  ‘ Onditie ’ (op.  112),  ‘Concert- 
etude’  (op.  121).  In  1877  he  published  a 
second  edition  of  his  * Octave -school,’  which  is 
very  valuable  as  an  instruction  book. 

His  brother,  Adolf  Kcllak,  bom  Feb.  23, 
1823,  was  a distinguished  musical  critic  in 
Berlin,  and  wrote  ‘Das  Musik&lisch  - Scheme  ’ 
(Leipzig,  1858),  and  ‘Aesthetik  dcs  Clavier- 
spiels  ’ (Berlin,  1861).  He  died  Dec.  25,  1862, 
at  Berlin.  M. 

KUMMER,  Friedrich  August,  a great 
violoncellist,  born  at  Meiningen,  August  5, 
1797.  His  father  (an  oboist)  migrated  to  Dres- 
den, where  the  lad  learnt  the  violoncello  under 
Dotzauer.  It  was  his  ambition  to  enter  the 
King’s  band,  but  as  there  was  then  no  vacancy 
for  a violoncellist,  he  took  up  the  oboe,  and  soon 
attained  such  proficiency  as  to  obtain  the  desired 
appointment,  in  Xov.  1814.  In  1817  he  again 
took  up  his  original  instrument,  and  in  time 
became  known  as  the  most  accomplished  virtuoso 
in  Germany.  With  the  exception  of  occasional 
musical  tours,  principally  in  Germany  and  Italy, 
his  career  was  confined  to  Dresden.  In  1864 
he  celebrated  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  ap- 
pointment as  a member  of  the  Dresden  orchestra, 
after  which  he  retired  on  a {tension,  and  was 
succeeded  by  F.  Griitzmacher.  He  died  at 
Dresden,  May  22,  1879.  Kummer’s  tone  was 
at  once  sweet  and  powerful,  ami  his  command 
over  difficulties  very  great.  His  playing,  how- 
ever, was  characterised  in  a remarkable  degree 
by  repose,  and  he  is  described  as  never  having 
been  excited  even  when  playing  the  most  j»as- 
sionate  or  difficult  passages.  Kummer  was 
a voluminous  writer  for  his  instrument.  163 
of  his  works  have  appeared  in  print,  among 
which  are  Concertos,  Fantasias,  a good  Violon- 
cello School,  etc.  He  has  also  composed  some 
200  entr’actes  for  the  Dresden  Theatre.  Among 
his  many  distinguished  pupils,  Golterm&nn  of 
Stuttgart,  and  Cossmanu  of  Wiesbaden  may  be 
named.  [His  grandson,  Alexander  Charles, 
l»orn  1850,  at  Dresden,  and  trained  under  David 
at  the  Leipzig  Conservatorium,  has  lived  for 
many  years  in  London  in  high  esteem  as  a 
violinist,  a.  c.l  T.  l*.  r. 

KUNST  DER  FUGE,  DIE  See  Art  of 
Fugue.  g. 

KUNTZEN.  Three  members  of  the  family 
who  bore  this  name,  father,  son,  and  grandson, 
distinguished  themselves  as  musicians  of  some 
consequence  in  their  day.  The  first,  Johann 
Paul  Kuntzex,  was  born  August  30,  1696,  at 
Leisnig  in  Saxony,  where  his  father  was  a cloth 
manufacturer.  While  still  attending  the  uni- 
versity of  Leipzig  in  1716,  he  was  engaged  at 


the  Leipzig  Ojjcra,  both  as  singer  and  instru- 
mental performer.  In  1718  he  became  capell- 
meister  at  Zerbst,  and  in  1719  at  Wittenberg, 
where  he  established  regular  concerts.  In  1723 
he  was  invited  to  Hamburg  as  oj>era  composer. 
In  1732  he  was  appointed  organist  to  the 
Marien-Kirche  at  Liibeek,  which  jK»8t  he  held 
till  his  death  on  March  20,  1757.  At  Liibeek 
he  also  established  regular  concerts  which  may 
be  considered  as  a continuation  of  the  Advent 
Abend  - musiken  of  Buxtehude.  Matthesou 
speaks  highly  of  his  compositions  (opera,  ora- 
torio, etc.),  none  of  which,  however,  appear 
ever  to  have  been  printed. 

The  second  Kuntzen,  Adolph  Karl,  son  of 
Johann  Paul,  was  born  at  Wittenberg,  Sept. 
22,  1720.  He  early  distinguished  himself  as 
a performer  on  the  harpsichord  and  clavier 
generally,  and  made  several  tours  as  a virtuoso, 
iu  the  course  of  which  lie  paid  several  visits 
to  Loudon.  It  was  iu  London  that  his  op.  1 
appeared,  12  souatos  for  the  harpsichord,  dedi- 
cated to  the  Prince  of  Wales.  In  1749  he  was 
appointed  concert -meister  to  the  Duke  of  Meck- 
lenburg-Schwerin,  and  in  1757  succeeded  his 
father  as  organist  at  the  Marien-Kirche,  Liibeek, 
where  he  continued  till  his  death  in  1781.  In 
his  official  cajocity  at  Liibeek,  as  also  pre- 
viously in  Schwerin,  he  produced  a large  number 
of  Passions,  oratorios,  and  church  cantatas,  a 
full  list  of  which  is  given  in  Eitner’s  Qwllen- 
Li. r ikon.  The  library  at  Schwerin  also  coutains 
a large  number  of  instrumental  works  by  him 
(concertos,  symphonies)  and  birthday  serenatas 
for  members  of  the  ducal  family.  Besides  the 
few  for  the  harpsichord  already  mentioned,  the 
only  other  works  published  by  him  are  three 
collections  of  songs  with  accompli  iinent  of 
figured  bass  only,  1748-56  (‘  Lieder  zuin  un- 
schuldigen  Zcitvertreib  ’). 

The  third  Kuntzen,  Friedrich  Ludwig 
Aemilius,  sou  of  Adolph  Karl,  was  bom  at 
Liibeek,  Sept.  24,  1761.  He  received  his  early 
musical  instruction  from  his  father,  who  iu 
1768  brought  him  to  London,  where,  along  with 
his  equally  talented  sister,  he  appeared  as  a 
juvenile  prodigy,  playing  in  a concerto  for  two 
claviers.  In  1781  he  attended  the  university 
at  Kiel  for  the  study  of  law.  There  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Professor  K.  F.  Cramer,  a 
musical  dilettante  and  writer,  who  encouraged 
him  to  devote  himself  to  music.  Giving  up  his 
legal  studies  in  1787,  he  obtaiued  through 
Cramer’s  influence  a minor  ]>ost  at  the  Copen- 
hagen Opera,  where  in  1789  lie  produced  his 
first  Danish  opera,  ‘ Holger  Danske  ’ (Oberon), 
which  the  same  year  was  also  published  iu  n 
piano  score  edited  by  Cramer.  Shortly  after- 
wards he  went  to  Berlin,  where,  in  conjunction 
with  Reichardt,  he  edited  a musical  journal. 
In  1792  he  was  musical  director  of  the  theatre 
at  Frankfort,  and  in  1794  held  a similar  \>ost 
at  Prague.  In  1795  he  successfully  produced 
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his  opera  * Dos  Feat  Her  Winzer/  which  also 
appeared  in  piano  score.  The  same  year  he 
succeeded  J.  A.  P.  Schulz  as  director  of  the 
opera  at  Copenhagen,  where  he  produced  a large 
number  of  Danish  operas,  till  his  death  in  1817. 
Most  of  these  operas  were  published  in  piano 
score  at  Copenhagen.  For  list  of  these  and 
other  works  see  Quellcn-Lcxilcon . J.  n.  M. 

KUNTZSCH,  Johann  Gottfried,  one  of 
those  earnest,  old-fashioned,  somewhat  {tedantie, 
musicians,  to  whom  Germany  owes  so  much  ; 
w ho  are  bom  in  the  poorest  ranks,  raise  them- 
selves by  unheard-of  efforts  and  self-denial,  and 
die  without  leaving  any  permanent  mark  except 
the  pupils  whom  they  help  to  form.  The  ‘ Bac- 
calaureus  Kuntzscli ' was  teacher  of  the  organ 
and  clavier  at  the  Lyceum  of  Zwickau  when 
Schumann  was  a small  boy,  and  it  was  by  him 


ninefold  Kyries  were  composed,  as  St,  Dunstan 
composed  the  Kj/rie  Rex  Splendens,  or  else 
adapted  from  older  melodies.  The  next  step 
was  that  the  elaborate  melodies  were  farced,  i.e. 
provided  with  a set  of  words  written  so  that  a 
syllable  went  to  each  note  ; and  from  the 
incipit  of  these  words  they  took  their  name. 
Similar  Trojies  were  inserted  into  other  pieces 
of  the  services,  but  they  disapjieared  almost 
entirely  in  the  14th  and  15th  centuries  from  all 
except  the  Kyries.  The  troped  or  farced  Kyries 
survived  down  to  the  Reformation.]  (See 
Trope.)  The  Kyrie  of  the  Mina  pro  Defunct  i*, 
exhibited  in  the  subjoined  example,  is  peculiarly 
interesting,  not  only  from  its  own  inherent 
beauty,  but,  as  will  Ik*  presently  shown,  from 
the  use  to  which  it  was  turned  by  Palestrina,  in 
the  16th  century. 
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that  the  great  composer  was  grounded  iu  piano- 
forte playing.  Kuntzscli  celebrated  his  jubilee 
at  Zwickau  in  July  1852,  when  Schumann  wrote 
him  a charming  letter,1  which  his  biographer 
assures  us  was  but  one  of  many.  Schumann's 
studies  for  the  {tedal  piano— six  pieces  ill  canon- 
form  (op.  56),  composed  in  1845  and  published 
in  1846 — are  dedicated  to  his  old  master,  whose 
name  is  thus  happily  preserved  from  oblivion. 
Kuntzscli  died  at  a great  age  in  1854.  o. 

KUPSCH,  Kaui.  Gustav,  demands  a few 
lilies  as  having  l wen  for  a short  time  Schumann's 
instructor  in  the  theory  of  music  - — upjwirently 
in  the  latter  part  of  1 830,  after  his  accident  to 
his  finger.  Kupecli  was  an  average  German 
cA|K*llineister,  born  in  Berlin,  lived  and  worked 
there  and  in  Leipzig  and  Dresden  as  teacher, 
composer,  and  conductor,  till  1838,  when  lie 
settled  in  Rotterdam  as  Director  of  the  Singing 
Academy,  and  one  of  the  committee  of  the  4 Em- 
ditio  musics  ' Society.  In  1845  he  returned  to 
Germany,  became  Director  of  the  Theatre  at 
Freiburg  im  Breisgau,  and  at  Naumburg,  where 
he  died  July  30,  1846.  g. 

KUS8ER.  See  Cousskk. 

K\  RIE  (Gr.  Kiyuc  A/i j<rov  : Kyrie  elcison  ; 
1 Lord,  have  mercy  ’). 

I.  That  portion  of  the  Ordinary  of  the  mass 
which  immediately  follows  the  Introit,  and  pre- 
cedes the  Gloria  w excel*  is.  Tit  is,  historically 
shaking,  the  fag  end  of  the  litany  which 
preceded  the  mass.  Originally  Kyries  were  sung 
ad  libitum , but  in  the  early  medieval  period  the 
number  was  reduced  to  nine, — a threefold 
Kyricleyson,  a threefold  Christe  eleysou,  and  a 
threefold  Kyrie  eleyson  repeated.  The  primitive 
music,  as  this  history  suggests,  was  very  simple  : 
but  with  the  change  in  form  came  a change  of 
music  and  from  the  9th  or  10th  century  onward 

1 Wwlrlfw.ky  It.  p.  10. 

* /Wi i.  p.  87. 


When,  after  the  invention  of  figured  music, 
these  venerable  melodies  were  selected  as  themes 
for  the  exercise  of  contrapuntal  skill,  the  Kyrie 
naturally  assumed  a prominent  position  iu  the 
j>olyphonic  mass  ; and  at  once  took  a definite 
form,  the  broad  outlines  of  which  passed,  un- 
altered, through  the  vicissitudes  of  many  chang- 
ing schools.  The  construction  of  the  words  led, 
almost  of  necessity,  to  their  scfuiration  into  three 
distinct  movements.  Some  of  the  earlier  contra- 
puntists delighted  in  moulding  these  intocanons. 
of  maddening  complexity.  The  great  masters 
of  the  16th  century  preferred  rather  to  treat 
them  as  short,  but  well-develojwd  real  fugues, 
on  three  distinct  subjects,  the  last  of  which  was 
usually  of  a somewhat  more  animated  character 
than  the  other  two.  Whether  from  a pious 
appreciation  of  the  spirit  of  the  words,  or  a de- 
sire to  render  the  opening  movement  of  the  mass 
as  impressive  as  possible,  these  earnest  writers 
never  failed  to  treat  the  Kyrie  with  peculiar 
solemnity.  In  the  hands  of  Palestrina,  it  fre- 
quently expresses  itself  in  a wailing  cry  for 
mercy,  the  tender  pathos  of  which  transcends 
all  power  of  description.  This  is  pre-eminently 
the  case,  in  the  Kyrie  of  his  Missa  brrvis,  a few 
bars  of  which  have  already  been  given,  as  an 
example,  under  the  heading  Hkxachord  [ante, 
p.  392].  The  same  feeling  is  distinctly  jiercep 
tible  throughout  the  Kyrie  of  the  Missa  Pa^uic 
Marcelli  ; but  associated,  there,  with  a spirit  of 
hopeful  confidence  which  at  once  stamps  it  as 
the  nearest  approach  to  a perfect  ideal  that  lias 
ever  yet  been  reached.  More  simple  in  con- 
struction, yet  scarcely  less  beautiful,  is  the 
opening  movement  of  the  same  conijKJser's  Missa 
pw  Defunctxs , in  which  the  plain -song  Canto 
fermo  given  above  is  invested  with  a plaintive 
tenderness  which  entirely  conceals  the  consum- 
mate art  displayed  in  its  contrapuntal  treat- 
ment— 
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The  effect  of  these  pure  vocal  harmonies,  when 
sung  as  they  an*  intended  to  Is?  sung,  in  im- 
mediate contrast  to  the  stern  unisonous  plain 
chant  of  the  Introit,  is  one  which,  once  heard, 
can  never  be  forgotten.  The  manner  of  singing 
them,  however,  requires  careful  consideration. 
One  great  difficulty  arises  from  the  fact,  that, 
in  the  old  part-books,  no  indication  whatever  is 
given  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  words  and 
music  are  to  be  fitted  together : and  modern 
editors  differ  so  much  in  their  ideas  on  the 
subject,  that  no  two  editions  arc  found  to  cor- 
resjKind.  The  following  phrase  from  the  Kyric 
of  the  Missa  Pupae  Marcclli  only  exhibits  one 
instance  of  divergence  out  of  a thousand. 
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(As  edited  by  I'iuwkk.) 
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In  this  case,  Lafage  is  undoubtedly  right  in 
allotting  a distinct  note  to  each  syllable  of  the 
woid,  Ky-ri-c ; but  nothing  can  justify  his  divi- 
sion of  the  }*emiltin»ate  semibreve  into  a dotted 
minim  and  crotchet.  The  second  and  third  syl- 
lables of  t-lc-i-stm  can  lx*  perfectly  enunciated, 
after  the  Italian  manner,  to  11  single  note.  In 
all  such  cases,  the  conductor  must  use  his  own 
judgment  as  to  the  best  mode  of  procedure. 

Without  Rinsing  to  trace  the  progress  of  the 
j»oly phonic  Kyric  through  the  decadence  of  the 
school  to  which  it  owed  its  existence,  or  the  rise 
of  that  which  followed — a school  in  which  in- 
strumental accompaniment  first  seriously  assor- 
ted its  claim  to  notice — wc  pass  on  to  a period 
at  which  an  entirely  new  phase  of  art  had 
already  attained  its  highest  degree  of  perfection. 
The  Kyric  of  Bach’s  great  Mass  in  B minor 
differs,  totoaclo,  from  its  poly phonic  predecessors. 
Though  moulded  in  the  old  tripartite  form,  its 


two  stupendous  fugues,  and  the  melodious  and 
elaborately  developed  duet  which  separates 
them,  have  nothing  but  that  division  in  common 
with  the  grave  slow  movements  of  the  older 
masters,  and  arc  such,  indeed,  as  Bach  alone 
could  ever  have  conceived.  Too  long  for  prac- 
tical use,  as  a j«art  of  the  church  service,  they 
uuite  in  forming  a monument  of  artistic  excel- 
lence, representing  a school,  which,  while  it 
scorned  to  imitate  anything  which  had  gone 
before  it,  was  able  to  defy  the  imitation  of  lat«*r 
composers. 

Tlie  Kyries  of  Haydn  and  Mozart—  legitimate 
descendants  of  those  of  Pcrgolesi  and  .lommelli 
— abound  with  beauties  of  a wholly  different 
order.  The  well-known  owning  of  Haydn’s 
grand  Afisaa  Jujh riot  is  (in  L>  minor)  is  a fiery 
allegro,  in  which  bright  [tassages  of  semi- 
quavers, and  short  but  telling  joints  of  fugul 
imitation,  are  contrasted  together  with  striking 
effect,  but  with  very  little  trace  of  the  expres- 
sion which  we  should  naturally  expect  in  a 
jx'tition  for  mercy.  That  of  the  favourite  mass 
commonly  called  * Mozart’s  Twelfth/  is  too  well 
known  to  need  more  than  a (Missing  allusion. 
Neither  Beethoven,  in  hi*  Missa  Solcmnis,  nor 
Cherubini,  in  bis  great  Mass  in  I)  minor,  can 
be  said  to  have  struck  out  a new  ideal  ; though 
l)otli  infused  into  the  Kyric  an  amount  of 
dramatic  power  previously  unknown  in  church 
music.  In  the  Kyries  of  Rossini  and  tlounod, 
free  use  is  made  of  the  same  forcible  means  of 
expression,  notwithstanding  the  feigned  return 
to  an  older  style,  in  the  Vhristc  of  the  first- 
named  composer’s  Meuse  Solenndlc. 

In  tracing  the  history  of  the  Kyric,  from  its 
first  apjtearance  as  a (lolyphonic  coni(K»sitioii,  to 
the  latest  development  of  modern  times,  we  find 
that,  a|«rt  from  the  idiosyncratic  (teculiarities  of 
varying  schools  and  individual  composers,  it  has 
clothed  itself  in  no  more  than  three  distinct  ideal 
forms  ; of  which  the  first  dejieiids,  for  its  effect, 
upon  the  expression  of  devotional  feeling,  while 
the  second  apjxals  more  strongly  to  the  intellect, 
and  the  third,  to  the  power  of  human  emotion. 
Each  of  these  tyjies  may  fairly  lay  claim  to  its 
own  peculiar  merits ; but,  if  it  be  conceded  that 
devotional  feeling  is  the  most  necessary  attribute 
of  true  church  music,  it  is  certain  that,  what- 
ever may  be  in  store  for  the  future,  that  (►ar- 
ticular attribute  has  never  hitherto  been  reached, 
in  its  highest  perfection,  in  the  presence  of 
instrumental  accompaniment. 

II.  The  Res|xmse,  ‘ Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us, 
and  incline  our  hearts  to  keep  this  law  * ; sung, 
in  the  service  of  the  Church  of  England,  after 
the  recitation  of  the  Ten  Commandments. 

[As  the  custom  of  reciting  theConimandinents 
during  the  Communion  Service  is  of  later  date 
than  the  First  l*raver  Book  of  King  Edward  the 
Sixth,  in  Merbecke’s  ‘ Book  of  Common  Praier 
Noted/  which  was  first  published  in  1550,  the 
old  ninefold  Kyric  is  found  in  a simple  form, 
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borrowed  from  the  Kyrie  cited  above.  Mr. 
Dyce  in  his  Book  of  Common  Prayer  with  Plain 
Tune  (1844)  adapted  this  to  the  Kyrie  of  the 
present  Prayer  Book,  and  his  adaptation  is  in 
general  use.  The  Kyrie  provided  by  Merbecke 
for  a burial  was  taken  with  less  alterations  from 
the  melody  which  was  used  in  the  lesser  Litany 
as  well  as  in  the  Mass,  and  is  probably  the 
primitive  form  of  Kyrie.]  The  treatment  of 
the  English  Kyrie  by  the  early  composers  of  the 
polyphonic  School  was  extremely  simple  and 
dignified  ; indeed,  some  of  these  responses,  as 
set  by  Tallis  (in  the  Dorian  Mode),  Byrd,  Far- 
rnnt,  Gibbons,  and  other  old  English  writers, 
arc  perfect  little  gems  of  artistic  beauty.  With 
such  examples — and  many  excellent  ones,  of 
later  date — within  their  reach,  it  is  strange 


that  cathedral  organists  should  ever  have 
countenanced  the  pernicious  custom  of  * adapt- 
ing ' the  words  of  the  Kyrie.  to  music  which — 
however  good  in  itself — was  never  intended  to 
be  sung  to  them.  Not  very  long  ago.  the 
i opening  bars  of  a Chaconne,  by  Jommelli  (an 
adaptation  made  by  Win.  Hawes,  and  first 
sung  at  the  coronation  of  George  IV.)  was  heard 
in  almost  every  church  in  which  the  responses 
were  chanted  : while,  within  the  last  few  years, 
no  Kyrie  has  been  so  popular  as  one  ‘ adapted  ’ 
to  a passage  occurring  in  * Elijah,’  and  generally 
associated  with  a distribution  of  the  voice  parts 
which  Mendelssohn  would  have  condemned  as 
utterly  barbarous,  w.  s.  r. ; additions  in  square 
I brackets  by  w.  H.  F. 
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T A,  the  syllable  used  in  solmisation  for  the 
sixth  note  iu  the  scale,  derived  jxMsibly  by 
Guido  from  the  sixth  line  of  the  well-known 
hymn  to  S.  John—  ‘ Aabii  reatuni.'  It  is  used 
by  the  French  and  Italians  as  a synonym  for  A 
(the  sixth  note  of  the  scale  of  C}—  * Sinfonie  en 
la  de  Beethoven,’  and  they  speak  of  the  second 
string  of  the  violin  as  ‘ corde  en  la.  ’ * La  bcmol  ’ 
is  A flat. 

The  number  of  vibrations  per  second  for  the 
a' is — Paris  diapason  435,  London  Philharmonic 
pitch  before  1896,  454.  The  A proposed  by 
the  Society  of  Arts,  and  in  use  at  the  Opera, 
for  many  years  before  the  general  adoption  of 
the  lower  pitch,  was  444.  o. 

In  1896  the  London  Philharmonic  Society 
adopted  the  pitch  of  439  vibrations  for  o'. 
This  pitch  is  now  very  generally  used  in  the 
best  orchestras,  and  is  commonly  known  as  the 
‘ flat  pitch.’  The  difference  between  it  and  the 
Paris  diapason  of  435  is  due  to  a recognition  of 
the  fact  that  wind  instruments  rise  iu  pitch 
with  increase  of  temperature.  The  Paris  A 435 
was  fixed  for  a temperature  of  15°  C.  (59°  F.)  ; 
the  present  Philharmonic  A 439  is  defined 
to  be  at  20®  C.  (68®  F.),  and  the  difference 
is  about  equal  to  that  which  takes  place  in 
the  organ  between  the  two  temperatures 
named.  i>.  j.  ii. 

LABIAL  PIPES.  Organ  pipes  possessing  lips 
as  distinguished  from  reeds. 

LABITZKY,  Josef,  a well-known  dance 
composer,  born  July  4,  1802,  at  Schonfeld, 
Eger,  was  grounded  in  music  by  Veit  of  Pot* 
scliau  ; in  1820  began  the  world  as  first  violin 
in  the  hind  at  Marienhad  and  in  1821  removed 
to  a similar  position  at  Carlsbad.  Me  then 
formed  an  orchestra  of  his  own,  and  made 
lonrntfs  in  South  Germany.  Feeling  his  de- 
ficiencies, he  took  a course  of  composition  under 
Winter,  in  Munich,  and  in  1827  published  his 
first  dances  there.  In  1835  he  settled  at  Carls- 
bad os  director  of  the  hand,  making  journeys 
from  Petersburg  on  the  one  hand,  to  London  on 
the  other,  and  becoming  every  day  more  famous. 
He  lived  at  Carlsbad,  and  associated  his  son 
August  (born  Oct.  22,  1832)  with  him  as  direc- 
tor from  1853.  His  second  son,  Wiuielm, 
an  excellent  violin  player,  settled  at  Toronto, 
Canada,  and  his  daughter  was  a favourite  singer 
at  Frankfort.  Labitzky’s  dances  are  full  of 
rhythm  and  spirit  Among  his  waltzes,  the 
‘ Sire  lien,’  ‘Grenzboten,’  ‘Aurora,’  ‘Carlsbader,’ 
and  * Lichtensteiner,'  are  good.  In  galops  ho 
fairly  rivalled  Lanner  and  Strauss,  though  ho 
had  not  the  poetry  of  those  two  composers.  He 
died  at  Carlsbad,  August  19,  1881.  K.  G. 

LABLACHE,  Luigi,  was  born  at  Naples, 
Dec.  6,  1794.  His  mother  was  Irish,  and  his 
father,  Nicolas  Lablachc,  a merchant  of  Mar- 


seilles, had  quitted  that  place  in  1791  in 
consequence  of  the  Revolution.  But  another 
Revolution,  in  1799,  overwhelmed  him  with 
ruin  iu  his  new*  country,  and  he  died  of  chagrin. 
His  family  was,  however,  protected  by  Joseph 
Buonai»arte,  and  the  young  Luigi  was  placed 
in  the  Conservatorio  della  Pietfi  de’  Turchini, 
afterwards  called  San  Scbastiano.  He  was  now 
twelve  years  old.  Gentilli  taught  him  the 
elements  of  music,  and  Valesi  instructed  him  in 
singing  ; while,  at  the  same  time,  he  studied 
the  violin  and  violoncello  under  other  masters. 
His  progress  was  not  at  first  remarkable,  for  he 
was  wanting  iu  application  and  regularity  ; but 
his  aptitude  w as  soon  discovered  by  a singular 
incident.  One  day  a contrabassist  was  wanted 
for  the  orchestra  of  S.  Onofrio.  Marcello- 
Perrino,  who  taught  young  Lablache  the  violon- 
cello, said  to  him,  ‘You  play  the  violoncello 
very  well : you  can  easily  learn  the  double 
bass  ! * The  boy  had  a dislike  for  that  instru- 
ment, in  spite  of  which  he  got  the  gamut  of  the 
double  bass  written  out  for  him  on  a Tuesday, 
and  on  the  following  Friday  executed  his  part 
with  perfect  accuracy.  There  is  no  doubt,  in 
fact,  that,  hud  he  not  been  so  splendidly  en- 
dowed as  a singer,  he  might  have  been  equally 
brilliant  as  a virtuoso  on  any  other  instrument 
that  he  chose  (Escudier).  At  this  period  his 
boy’s  voice  was  a beautiful  contralto,  the  last 
thing  that  he  did  with  which  was  to  sing,  as  it 
was  just  breaking,  the  solos  in  the  Requiem  of 
Mozart  on  the  death  of  Haydn  in  1809.  He 
was  then  fifteen,  and  his  efforts  to  sing  to  the 
end  of  tho  work  left  him  at  last  without  power 
to  produce  a sound.  Before  many  months  were 
passed,  however,  he  became  possessed  of  a 
magnificent  boss,  which  gradually  increased  in 
volume  until,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  it  was  the 
finest  of  the  kind  which  can  be  remembered, 
with  a compass  of  two  octaves,  from  Efc>  below 
to  c'b  above  the  bass  stave. 

Continually  dominated  by  the  desire  to  appear 
on  the  stage,  the  young  Lablache  made  his 
escape  from  the  Conservatorio  no  less  than  five 
times,  and  was  as  often  brought  back  in  dis- 
grace. Ho  engaged  himself  to  sing  at  Salerno 
at  15  ducats  a month  (40  sous  a day),  and 
received  a month’s  salary  in  advance  ; but, 
remaining  two  days  longer  at  Naples,  he  spent 
the  money.  As  he  could  not,  however,  appear 
decently  without  luggage,  he  filled  a j»ort* 
mantcau  with  sand,  and  set  out.  Two  days 
later  he  was  found  at  Salerno  by  the  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Conservatorio,  while  tho  Impresario 
seized  the  effects  of  the  young  truant  in  order 
to  recoup  himself  the  salary  he  had  advanced, 
but  found,  to  his  horror,  nothing  in  the  port- 
manteau . . . but  what  Lablache  had  put 
there ! (Escudier).  To  these  escapades  was  due, 
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however,  the  institution  of  a little  theatre  within 
the  Conscrvatorio  ; and  Lablaclie  was  satisfied 
for  a time.  A royal  edict,  meanwhile,  forbade 
the  Impresario  of  auy  theatre,  uuder  severe 
penalties,  to  engage  a student  of  the  Conserva- 
torio  without  special  permission. 

Having  at  length  completed  hismusical  educa- 
tion, Lablache  was  engaged  at  the  San  Carlino 
Theatre  at  Naples,  as  buffo  Kapotitano,  in  1812, 
though  then  only  eighteen.  Ho  made  his  debut 
in  4 La  Molinara  * of  Fioravanti.  A few  months 
later,  he  married  Teresa  Pinotti,  the  daughter 
of  an  actor  engaged  at  the  theatre  and  one  of 
the  best  in  Italy.  This  happy  union  exercised 
a powerful  and  beneficial  influence  over  the  life 
of  Lablache.  Quickly  seeing  his  genius  and 
capacity  for  development  far  beyond  the  narrow 
sphere  in  which  she  found  him,  his  young  wife 
jiersuaded  Lablache,  not  without  difficulty,  to 
quit  the  San  Carlino,  a theatre  in  which  two  i»er* 
formances  a day  were  given,  mining  completely 
within  a year  every  voice  but  that  of  her  robust 
husband  ; to  rc-commence  serious  study  of  sing- 
ing, and  to  give  up  the  jtatuis  in  which  he  had 
hitherto  sung  and  »|>oken.  Accordingly,  a year 
later,  after  a short  engagement  at  Messina,  he 
went  as  primo  basso  cantantr.  to  the  0|>era  at 
Palermo.  His  first  ap|>earance  was  in  the  *Scr 
Marc- Antonio  * of  Pavcsi,  and  his  success  was  so 
great  as  to  decide  him  to  stay  at  Palermo  for 
nearly  five  years.  But  it  was  impossible  that 
he  should  remain  there  unknown  ; and  the 
administration  of  La  Scala  at  Milan  engaged 
him  in  1817,  where  he  made  his  debut  as  Dan- 
dini  in  ‘ Cenerentola ' with  great  success,  due 
to  his  splendid  acting  and  singing,  and  in  spite 
of  the  provincial  accent  which  still  marred  his 
pronunciation.  Over  the  latter  defect  lie  soon 
triumphed,  as  he  had  over  his  want  of  applica- 
tion a few  years  before.  In  fact,  perhaps  the 
most  remarkable  things  about  Lablache  were 
the  extent  to  which  he  succeeded  in  cultivating 
himself,  and  the  stores  of  general  knowledge 
which  he  accumulated  by  his  own  unaided 
efforts.  It  is  said  that  at  Naples  he  had  enjoyed 
the  great  advantage  of  the  society  and  counsels 
of  Madame  Mcricofre,  a banker's  wife,  known 
in  Italy  before  her  marriage  as  La  Coltellini 
(see  vol.  i.  p.  566),  but  then  quite  unknown  in 
England,  though  described  as  one  of  the  finest 
artists  belonging  to  the  golden  age  of  Itulian 
singing.  To  such  influence  as  this,  and  to  that 
of  his  intelligent  wife,  Lablache  perhaps  owed 
some  of  the  impulse  which  prompted  him  to  con- 
tinue to  study  when  most  singers  cease  to  learn 
and  content  themselves  with  reaping  the  harvest ; 
but  much  must  have  been  due  to  his  own  desire 
for  improvement. 

The  opera  * Elisa  e Claudio’  was  now  (1821) 
written  for  him  by  Mercadante  ; his  position 
was  made,  and  his  reputation  spreud  through- 
out Europe.  From  Milan  he  went  to  Turin  ; 
returned  to  Milan  iu  1822,  then  appeared  at 


Venice,  and  in  1824  at  Vienna,  and  always 
with  the  same  success.  At  the  last  city  he 
received  from  the  enthusiastic  inhabitants  a 
gold  medal  bearing  a most  flattering  inscription. 
After  twelve  years’ absence  he  returned  to  Naples, 
with  the  title  of  singer  in  the  chattel  of  Ferdi* 
iiaudl.,and  with  an  engagement  at  the  San  Carlo. 
Here  he  created  a great  sensation  as  Assur  in 
4 Semiramide.’  In  1829  we  find  him  at  Parma, 
singingin  Bellini’s ‘Zaira.’  Although  Ebershad 
endeavoured,  as  early  as  1822,  to  secure  him  for 
London,  on  the  strength  of  his  reputation  as 4 j «er- 
haps  even  excelling  Zucchini,’  Lablache  did  not 
tread  the  English  boards  till  the  season  of  1830, 
when  he  madehisdebut  on  March  30  in  the'Matri- 
monio  Segreto.’  Here,  os  elsewhere,  his  success 
was  assured  from  the  moment  when  lie  sang  his 
first  note,  almost  from  the  first  step  he  took 
upon  the  stage.  It  is  indeed  doubtful  whether 
he  was  greater  as  a singer  or  as  an  actor.  His 
head  was  noble,  his  figure  very  tall,  and  so 
atoning  for  his  bulk,  which  became  immense  in 
later  years  : yet  he  never  looked  too  tall  on  the 
stage.  One  of  the  boots  of  Lablache  would  have 
made  a small  portmanteau  ; 4 one  could  have 
clad  a child  in  one  of  his  gloves  ’ (Chorley). 
His  strength  was  enormous.  As  Lej*ort*llo,  he 
sometimes  carried  off  under  his  ami,  apparently 
without  effort,  the  troublesome  Masetto,  repre- 
sented by  Giubilei,  a man  of  the  full  height  and 
weight  of  ordinary  men  ! Again,  in  an  interval 
of  tedious  rehearsing,  he  was  once  seen  on  the 
stage  to  pick  up  with  one  hand  a double  boss 
that  was  standing  in  the  orchestra,  examine  it 
at  arm's  length,  and  gently  replace  it  where  he 
had  found  it ! The  force  of  his  voice  exceeded, 
when  he  chose,  the  tone  of  the  instruments  that 
accompanied  it  and  the  noise  and  clamour  of  the 
stage  ; nothing  drowned  his  j>ortentous  notes, 
which  rang  through  the  house  like  the  booming 
of  a great  bell.  On  one  occasion,  indeed,  his 
wife  is  said  to  have  been  woke  up  by  a sound, 
in  the  middle  of  the  night,  which  she  took  for 
the  tocsin  announcing  a fire,  but  which  turned 
out  to  be  nothing  more  than  Lablache  producing 
in  his  sleep  these  bell-like  sounds.  It  was  dur- 
ing the  great  popularity  of  4 1 Ihiritani,’  when 
Grisi,  accompanied  by  Lablache,  was  in  the 
liahit  of  singing  the  {Kilacca  thrice  a week  at 
the  Opera,  ami  frequently  also  at  concert*. 
After  performing  his  staccato  part  in  the  duet 
thrice  within  nine  hours,  Lablache  was  haunted 
by  it  even  in  his  sleep.  This  power  was  wisely 
used  by  the  great  artist  on  the  right  occasions, 
and  only  then — as  the  deaf  and  angry  Geronimo, 
or  as  Orovcso  in  4 Norma  ’ ; but  at  other  times, 
his  voice  could  4 roar  as  sweetly  as  auy  sucking 
dove,’  and  ho  could  use  its  accents  for  comic, 
humorous,  tender,  or  sorrowful  effects,  with 
equal  ease  ami  mastery. 

Like  Garrick,  and  other  great  artists,  Lablache 
shone  as  much  iu  comic  as  in  tragic  |>art*. 
Nothing  could  exceed  his  Leporello  ; of  that 
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character  lie  was  doubtless  the  greatest  known 
exponent.  But  he  had,  at  an  earlier  date,  played 
Don  Giovanni.  As  Geronimo,  the  Podesth  in 
‘La  Gazza  Ladra,’  again,  in  ‘La  Prova  d’  un’ 
Opera  Seria,'  as  Dandini  and  the  Barone  di 
Montetiascone,  he  was  equally  unapproachable  ; 
while  his  Henry  VIII.  in  ‘Anna  Bolena,’  his 
Doge  in  * Marino  Faliero/andOroveao  in  ‘Nonna,1 
were  splendid  examples  of  dignity  and  dramatic 
force.  He  apj>eared  for  the  first  time  in  Paris, 
Nov.  4,  1830,  as  Geronimo  in  the  ‘Matrimonio 
Segreto,*  and  was  there  also  recognised  imme- 
diately as  the  first  bttsao  canlanU  of  the  day.  He 
continued  to  sing  in  Paris  and  London  for  several 
years  ; and,  it  may  l>e  mentioned  that  his  terms 
were  in  1828,  for  four  months,  40,000  frs. 
(£1600),  with  lodging  and  one  benefit-night 
clear  of  all  expenses,  the  o|»cra  and  his  part  in 
it  to  be  chosen  by  himself  on  that  occasion,  as 
also  at  hia  debut.  The  modest  sum  named 
above,  in  no  degree  corresj>onding  with  the 
value  of  Lahlache  in  an  ojieratic  company,  was 
a few  years  later  (1 839)  the  price  paid  by  Lai>orte 
to  Rolx*rt,  to  whom  Lahlache  was  then  engaged 
at  Pans,  for  the  mere  cession  of  his  services  to 
the  London  Opera. 

In  1833  Lahlache  sang  again  at  Naples,  re- 
newing his  triumphs  in  the  * Klisire  d'amore  ’ and 
4 Don  Paaquale.’  He  returned  to  Palis  in  1834, 
after  which  he  continued  to  appear  annually 
there  and  in  London,  singing  in  our  provincial 
festivals  as  well  as  at  the  Ojx*ra,  for  many  years. 
In  1852  he  sang  at  St.  Petersburg  with  no  less 
eclat  than  elsewhere.  Whether  in  comic  opera, 
in  the  chromatic  music  of  Spohr,  or  in  that  of 
Palestrina,  he  seemed  equally  at  home.  Let  it 
be  never  forgotten  that  lie  sang  (April  3,  1827) 
the  tioss  solo  |»art  in  Mozart’s  Requiem  after  the 
death  of  Beethoven,  as  he  lnul,  when  a child, 
sung  the  contralto  part  at  the  funeral  of  Haydn  ; 
and  let  the  former  fact  be  a sufficient  answer  to 
those  who  say  he  had  no  notes  lower  than  A 
or  G.  Be  it  recorded,  at  the  same  time,  that 
he  paid  Barba]  a 200  gulden  for  the  o|ieratic 
singers  engaged  on  that  occasion.  He  was  also 
one  of  the  thirty-two  torch-taarers  who  sur- 
rounded the  coffin  of  Beethoven  at  its  interment. 
To  him,  again,  Schubert  dedicated  bis  three 
Italian  songs  (op.  83),  written  to  Metastasio’s 
words  and  coni|>osed  in  1827,  showing  thus  his 
appreciation  of  the  jjowers  of  the  great  Italian. 

In  1856,  however,  his  health  began  to  fail, 
and  he  was  obliged  in  the  following  spring 
to  drink  the  waters  of  Kissiugen,  where  he  was 
met  aud  treated  with  honour  by  Alexander  II. 
of  Russia.  Lahlache  received  the  medal  and 
order  given  by  the  Emjieror  with  the  prophetic 
words,  ‘These  will  do  to  ornament  my  coffin.’ 
After  this  he  returned  for  a few  days  in  August 
to  his  house  at  Maisons-Lafitte,  near  Paris;  but 
left  it  on  the  18tli,  to  try  the  effect  of  his  native 
climutc  at  his  villa  at  Posilipo.  But  the  bright, 
brisk  air  was  too  keen  for  him.  and  he  had  to 


take  refuge  in  Naples.  The  relief,  however, 
served  only  to  prolong  his  life  a short  while,  and 
he  died  Jan.  23, 1858.  His  remains  were  brought 
to  Paris,  and  buried  at  Maisons-Lafitte. 

Lahlache  had  many  children  ; one  of  his 
daughters  married  the  great  pianist,  Thai  berg. 
A Mithode  de  chant , written  by  Lahlache,  was 
published  chez  Mine.  Vve  Canaux,  at  Paris;  but 
it  rather  disappnnted  expectation. 

Lahlache  died,  as  he  had  lived,  rwqiectcd  by 
every  one  who  knew  him  for  his  honourable, 
upright  probity,  as  he  was  admired  for  his  mar- 
vellous aud  cultivate!  talents. 

He  was  Queen  Victorias  singing-master,  and 
the  esteem  and  even  affection  which  that  inter- 
course engendered  are  expressed  more  than  once 
in  warm  terms  in  Her  Majesty's  published  Diaries 
and  Letters.  J.  M. 

LA  BORDE,  Jean  Benjamin  de,  l>orn  in 
Paris,  Sept.  5,  1734,  Itecame  a pupil  of  D’ Au- 
vergne for  the  violin,  and  of  Rameau  for  com* 
)>ositio!i,  and  ultimately  attained  great  eminence 
as  an  amateur  composer.  He  wrote  nearly  fifty 
operas  of  a more  or  less  trifling  kind,  many 
songs  for  single  voice,  and  several  works  on 
music,  among  which  the  JSsaai  sur  la  Musique 
aneienne  et  modems  (1780)  is  the  most  im- 
portant. The  four  volumes  of  his  Choix  de 
CJiansons  mists  cn  Musique,  with  their  charm - 
I ing  illustrations,  have  become  a bibliographical 
rarity.  Some  of  the  contents  were  edited  separ- 
ately by  Miss  L.  E.  Broad  wood.  De  La  Borde 
was  guillotined  July  22,  1794.  M. 

LACHNER,  a prominent  musical  family  of 
the  19th  century.  The  father  was  an  organist 
at  Rain,  on  the  Lech,  in  Bavaria,  very  ]>oor 
and  with  a very  large  family,  but  not  the  less 
a man  of  worth  and  character.  He  was  twice 
married.  One  of  the  first  family,  Theodor, 
born  1798,  was  a sound  musician,  but  unam- 
bitious, who  ended  his  career  (May  22,  1877) 
as  organist  at  Munich,  and  chorus -master  at 
the  Court  theatre.  The  second  family  were 
more  remarkable.  Of  the  daughters,  Thekla 
was  organist  of  S.  George's  Church,  Augsburg, 
and  Chribtiane,  born  1805,  held  the  same 
I jtost  in  her  native  place.  Of  the  brothers, 

' Franz  was  l>orn  April  2,  1803.  He  was 
solidly  educated  in  other  things  besides  music, 
hut  music  was  his  desire,  and  in  1822  he 
prevailed  on  his  jwreuts  to  let  him  go  to 
Vienna.  He  put  himself  under  Stadler  and 
! Sechter,  and  was  constantly  in  Schubert's  com- 
pany,  with  whom  lie  became  very  intimate.  In 
1826  he  was  made  vice-ca|K*llmeister  of  the 
, Kiirnthnerthor  Theatre,  and  the  next  year,  on 
the  retirement  of  Weigh  principal  capellmeister. 
He  retained  this  jiost  till  1834,  and  it  was  a 
time  of  great  productivity.  In  that  year  he  went 
t to  Mannheim  to  conduct  the  opera  there,  and  in 
1836  advanced  to  the  top  of  the  ladder  as  Hof- 
capollnieister — in  1852  general  music  director 
1 — at  Munich,  and  there  remained  till  1865, 
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when  he  retired  on  a pension.  He  died  there 
Jan.  20,  1890.  In  1872  the  University  of 
Munich  gave  him  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Philosophy.  Lachner's  writings  are  of  pro- 
digious number  and  extent.  Two  oratorios, 

* Moses  ' and  ‘ Die  vier  Menschenalter ' ; four 
operas  (‘Die  Biirgschaft,’  Peath,  1828  ; ‘ Alidia,' 
Munich,  1839  ; ‘Catarina  Comoro,'  Munich, 
1841  ; and  * Benvenuto  Cellini,’  Munich,  1849); 
a requiem  ; three  grand  masses  ; various  can- 
tatas, entr’actes,  ami  other  pieces  ; many  large 
compositions  for  male  voices  ; eight  symphonies 
— among  them  those  in  D minor  (No.  3),  in  C 
minor  (op.  52) — which  won  the  prize  offered 
by  the  Gesellscliaft  der  Musikfrcunde — and  in 
I)  (No.  6),  which  Schumann  finds  twice  as  good 
as  the  prize  one— **even  suites,  overtures,  and 
serenades  for  orchestra,  the  orchestration  of 
Schubert's  ‘Song  of  Miriam’;  five  quartets; 
concertos  for  harp  and  bassoon  ; a nonet  for 
wind  instruments,  trios,  duos,  pianoforte  pieces 
of  all  dimensions  ; and  a large  numl>er  of  vocal 
pieces  for  solo  and  several  voices.  All  that 
industry,  knowledge,  tact,  and  musicianship 
can  give  is  here — if  there  were  but  a little  more 
of  the  9aored  fire  ! No  one  can  deny  to  Lachner 
the  praise  of  conscientiousness  ami  artistic  char- 
acter ; he  was  deservedly  esteemed  by  his  country- 
men almost  as  if  he  were  an  old  classic,  and  held 
a similar  position  ill  the  South  to  that  of  Hiller 
in  the  North.  The  next  brother,  Igxaz,  was 
born  Sept.  11,  1807,  was  brought  up  to  music, 
and  at  twelve  years  old  was  sent  to  the  Gym- 
nasium at  Augsburg,  where  he  is  said  to  have 
had  no  less  a person  than  Napoleon  111.  (then 
Count  St.  Leu)  as  a schoolfellow.  In  1824  he 
joined  his  brother  at  Vienna,  in  1825  was 
made  vice-capellmeistcr  of  the  Kamthnerthor 
Theatre;  in  1831  a Court  music -director  at 
Stuttgart,  and  in  1842  rejoined  his  brother  in 
a similar  position  at  Munich.  In  1853  he  took 
the  conduct  of  the  theatre  at  Hamburg,  in  1858 
was  made  Court  capellmeister  at  Stockholm  ; 
and  in  1861  settled  down  for  good  at  Frank-  1 
fort,  where  he  filled  many  musical  positions,  and  1 
retired  in  1875.  He  died  at  Hanover,  Feb.  24, 
1895.  He  also  has  produced  a long  list  of  i 
works — three  operas  (‘  Der  Geisterturm,*  Stutt- 
gart, 1837  ; ‘Die  Regenbriider,'  Stuttgart.  1839  ; ! 
and  ‘ Loreley,’  Munich,  1846);  several  ballets, 
melodramas,  etc.  etc.  : with  masses,  symphonies, 
quartets,  pianoforte  works,  and  many  songs,  one 
of  which — 4 Uberall  I)u  ’ — was  very  popular  in 
its  day.  The  third  brother,  VlNCEN'Z,  was  l>orn 
July  19,  1811,  ami  also  brought  up  at  the 
Augsburg  Gymnasium.  He  began  by  taking 
Ignaz's  place  as  organist  in  Vienna  in  1834, 
and  rose,  by  the  same  course  of  goodness  and 
indefatigable  assiduity  as  his  brothers,  to  l>e 
Court  cajasllmeister  at  Mannheim  from  1836 
till  1873,  when  he  retired  on  a [tension.  He  ; 
was  in  London  in  1842,  conducting  the  German  : 
Company.  After  his  retirement  he  settled  at  I 


Carlsruhe,  where  lie  taught  in  the  Conservatorium 
from  1884.  He  died  there.  Jan.  22,  1893. 
His  music  to  Turandot,  his  Prize  song  4 In  der 
Feme,’  and  other  pieces,  are  favourites  with 
his  countrymen.  o. 

LACHNITH,  Ludwig  Wenzel,  bom  July  7. 
1746,  at  Prague,  migrated  to  the  service  of  the 
Duke  at  Zweibruckeu,  and  thence  to  Paris, 
where  he  made  his  debut  at  the  Concert  Spiritual 
as  a bom  player.  He  was  a clever,  handy 
creature,  who  wrote  not  only  quantities  of  all 
kinds  of  instrumental  music,  but  at  least  four 
operas,  and  several  jwuiticcios  and  other  pieces. 
His  most  notable  achievements,  however,  were 
his  adaptations  of  great  operas,  by  way  of  mak- 
ing them  pleasant  to  the  public,  such  as  ‘ Les 
mysteres  d’lsis.’  for  which  both  libretto  and 
music  of  the  4 Zaulierflbte  ’ were  * arranged  * into 
what  Fetis  calls  4 a monstrous  compilation  ’ 1 
(Grand  Opera,  August  23,  1801).  No  wonder 
that  the  piece  was  called  4 Los  mise.res  d’ici,’ 
and  that  Lachnith  was  styled  ‘le  derail geur.' 
He  was  clever  also  at  working  up  the  music  of 
several  composers  into  one  piece,  and  torturing 
I it  to  the  expression  of  different  words  and  senti- 
ments from  those  to  which  it  had  originally 
lieen  set — as  4 Le  Lulioureur  Chinois,’  in  which 
the  music  of  4 several  celebrated  composers  ’ was 
‘arrangee  par  M.  Lachnitch  ’ (Feb.  5,  1S13). 
In  these  crimes  he  had  an  accomplice  in  the 
elder  Kalkbrenner,  who  assisted  him  to  concoct 
two ‘Oratorios  in  action’ — ‘Saul  ’(AprilG,  1803), 
and  4 The  Taking  of  Jericho  ’ (April  11,  1805). 
We  were  as  l»ad  in  Kngland  several  years  later, 
and  many  fine  ojteras  of  Rossini,  Auber,  and 
quasi -Weber  were  first  made  known  to  Ixmdoners 
by  much  the  same  expedients  as  those  of  Lach- 
nith,  in  the  hands  of  T.  P.  Cooke,  Lacy,  and 
others.  Lachnith  died  Oct.  3,  1820.  a. 

LACOMBE,  Louis  Brouillon,  l»orn  Nov. 
26,  1818,  at  Bourges,  entered  the  Paris  Con- 
servatoire  under  Zimmerman  at  the  age  of  eleven, 
and  at  thirteen  carried  off  the  first  piano  prize. 
In  1832  he  undertook  a concert-tour  with  his 
sister,  and  in  1834  settled  in  Vienna,  where  he 
had  lessons  from  Czerny,  and  studied  theory, 
etc.,  with  Secliterand  Seyfried.  From  1839  he 
lived  iu  Paris,  ami  devoted  himself  mainly  to 
composition,  writing  numerous  pieces  for  piano 
solo,  studies,  etc.,  a quintet  for  piano,  violin, 
oboe,  violoncello,  and  Itassoon,  and  two  trios, 
his  best-known  pieces  of  chamber  music  ; two 
dramatic  symphonies — soli,  choir,  and  orchestra. 
4 Manfred  ’ (1847),  and  4 Arva  ' (1850),  as  well 
as  a melodrama  with  choruses,  4 Supho,*  which 
received  a prize  in  the  Exhibition  of  1873 — 
became  widely  popular.  The  only  operatic  work 
performed  in  the  composer's  lifetime  was  4 l*a 
Madone,’  in  one  act  (Theatre  Lvrique,  1860); 

• Sw  the  «cmant  hy  O.  J»hn|  tf«wrt,  2nd  «*1.,  IL  3217'.  The  mi(V 
flat*  and  all  the  comic  Wiuale  »«r  omitted  ; Pauigroo  wtm  torvad 
Into  a »h*pherd  Mgr;  while  many  pteeea  were  left  out,  other*  were 
not  In—  m 1 or  IimUik*  * Fin  oh’  an  >U1  vino.  «irr* <u  a * 
The  opera  opened  with  Mo/arf*  finale,  and  the  -Haunter  must  hare 
been  complete.  And  yet  It  ran  fortyniue  nights ! 
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the  four-act  ‘ Winkelried  ’ was  given  in  1892  at 
Geneva  ; the  two-act  4 Lc  Tonnelier  de  Nurem- 
berg ’ in  Hugo  Riemann’s  adaptation,  ok  ‘ Meister 
Martin  und  seine  Geaellen,’ was  given  at  Coblenz, 
March  7,  1897,  and  the  three-act  ‘Korrigane’ 
at  Sondershauson  in  1 901.  Lacomb©  died  at  St. 
Yaast-la-Hougue,  Sept.  30,  1884,  and  a monu- 
ment was  erected  to  his  memory  in  1887  in  his 
native  town.  Ini  896  his  treatise  Philosophic  el 
J fusique  appeared.  M. 

LA  COM  BE,  Paul,  born  at  Carcassonne,  July 
11,  1837,  was  taught  music  at  first  by  a former 
pupil  of  the  Paris  Conservatoire  named  Tessey  res, 
and  was  afterwards  a pupil  of  Bizet’s  by  corre- 
spondence. Lacoinbc  is  a serious  musician,  and 
holds  a high  position  by  his  instrumental  music. 
There  are  three  violin  sonatas,  two  trios, 
three  suites,  and  other  pieces  for  piano,  an 
‘ Ouvcrture  symphonique,’  three  symphonies,  a 
Divertissement  and  a Suite  for  piano  and  orches- 
tra, a ‘Serenade,*  ‘Scene  au  camp,’  and  ‘Suite 
pastorale’  for  orchestra,  a ‘Serenade*  for  flute, 
oboe,  and  strings,  as  well  as  a mass,  a requiem, 
and  many  songs.  In  1889  he  was  awarded  the 
Prix  Chartier  for  his  chamber  music,  and  in 
1901  he  was  splinted  a corresjKmding  mem- 
l>er  of  the  Institut,  in  succession  to  Peter 
Benoit.  o.  f. 

LACY,  John,  Ihiss  singer,  bom  in  the  last 
quarter  of  the  18th  century,  was  a pupil  of 
Kanzzini  at  Bath.  After  singing  in  London  lie 
went  to  Italy,  where  he  became  complete  master 
of  the  Italian  language  and  style  of  singing. 
On  his  return  he  sang  at  concerts  and  the 
Lenten  oratorios,  but  although  he  jiossesscd  an 
exceptionally  fine  voice  and  sang  admirably  in 
various  styles,  circumstances  prevented  him 
from  taking  any  prominent  position.  In  1818 
lie  accepted  an  engagement  at  Calcutta,  and, 
accompanied  by  his  wife,  left  England,  return- 
ing about  1826.  Had  he  remained  here  he 
would  most  probably  have  been  appointed  suc- 
cessor to  Bartleinan.  [He  died  in  Devonshire 
about  1865.] 

Mrs.  Lacy,  his  wife,  was  originally  Miss 
Jackson,  horn  in  London,  1776,  and  appeared  as 
a soprano  singer  at  the  Concert  of  Auticnt 
Music,  April  25,  1798.  In  1800  she  became 
the  wife  of  Francesco  Bianchi,  the  composer, 
and  in  1810  his  widow.  In  1812  she  was 
married  to  Lacy,  and  sang  as  Mrs.  Bianchi 
Lacy  in  1812,  1813,  and  1814.  She  ‘was 
the  best  representative  of  the  great  and  simple 
style  as  delivered  down  by  Mrs.  Bates  and 
Madame  Mara,  whilst  her  articulate  delivery 
and  pure  pronunciation  of  Italian,  rendered 
her  no  less  generally  valuable  in  other  depart- 
ments of  the  art.’  [She  died  at  Ealing,  May 
19,  1858.]  w.  ii.  ii.  ; additions  from  S.  8. 
Stratton,  Esq. 

LACY,  Michakl  Rophino,  son  of  an  Irish 
merchant,  horn  at  Bilbao.  July  19,  1795; 
learned  music  from  an  early  age,  and  made 


rapid  progress  on  the  violin ; [appeared  in 
public  at  six  years  old  in  a concerto  by  Jamowick 
at  a concert  given  at  Bilbao  by  Andreossi.]  In 

1802  he  was  at  college  at  Bordeaux,  and  in 

1803  was  sent  to  Paris  to  finish  his  education, 
and  attained  to  considerable  skill  as  a linguist. 
Kreutzer  was  his  princip»al  instructor  in  music. 
Alwut  the  end  of  1804  he  jierfornted  before 
Napoleon  at  the  Tuileries.  He  was  then  known 
as  * Le  petit  Espagnol.’  He  played  in  the 
principal  Dutch  towns  on  his  way  to  London, 
which  he  reached  in  Oct.  1805.  He  soon  gave 
concerts  at  Hanover  Square  Rooms,  under  the 
sobriquet  of ‘The  Young  Spaniard,’  his  name 
not  being  announced  until  May  1807,  when  an 
engraved  portrait  of  him  by  Cardou  after  Smart 
was  published.  He  next  j>crfonned  at  Catalan  is 
first  concert  in  Dublin,  [during  a visit  of  Michael 
Kelly’s  opera  comjiany  to  Ireland],  and  was  after- 
wards engaged  for  Corri’s  concerts  at  Edinburgh 
at  20  guiueas  jier  night.  A few  years  later  he 
quitted  the  musical  for  the  theatrical  profession, 
and  performed  the  princijKil  genteel  comedy 
l>arts  at  the  theatres  of  Dublin,  Edinburgh, 
Glasgow,  etc.  In  1818  he  was  appointed  leader 
of  the  Liverjjool  concerts  vice  Janiewicz,  and  at 
the  end  of  1 820  returned  to  London  and  was 
engaged  as  leader  of  the  ballet  at  the  King’s 
Theatre.  Lacy  adapted  to  the  English  stage 
l>oth  worths  and  music  of  several  j»opular  ojwras  ; 
and  his  adaptations  display  great  skill,  although 
gross  liberties  were  frequently  taken  with  the 
original  pieces,  which  can  only  l»e  excused  by 
the  taste  of  the  time.  Among  them  are  ‘ The 
Maid  of  Judah’  from  * Ivauhoe,'  the  music  from 
* Semiramide,’  1829;  4 Cinderella,’  the  music 
from  Rossini’s  ‘Cenerentola,’  ‘Armida,’  ‘ Mao- 
mettO  Seeondo,’  and  ‘Guillaume  Tell,’  1830; 
‘Fra  Diavolo,’  1831  ; and  4 Robert  le  Diablc,* 
under  tho  title  of  ‘The  Fiend  Father,’  1832. 
In  1833  he  produced  an  oratorio  entitled  ‘The 
Israelites  in  Egypt,’  a pasticcio  from  Rossini’s 
‘Most*  in  Egitto, ' and  Handel’s  ‘Israel in  Egypt,’ 
which  was  performed  with  scenery,  dresses,  and 
I«ersonatiou.  In  1839  he  brought  forward  a 
readaptation  of  Weber’s  ‘ I)er  Freisehiitz,’  intro- 
ducing the  whole  of  the  mimic  for  the  first  time, 
lie  rendered  groat  assistance  to  Schudcher  in 
collecting  tho  material  for  his  Life  of  Handel. 
Hediedat  Pen  ton  ville,  Sept.  20, 1867.  w.  h.  h.  ; 
additions  from  Diet,  of  Nat.  Hiog.  etc. 

LADY  HENRI  KITE,  ou  i.a  skrvantk  dk 
Greenwich.  A ballet  pantomime  in  three  acts ; 
music  by  Flotow,  Burginfdler,  and  Deldevez. 
Produced  at  the  Grand  Opera,  Paris.  Feb.  1 , 1 84  4. 
Saint  Georges,  by  whom  the  libretto  was  written, 
afterwards  extended  it  into  nu  opera,  which  was 
set  by  Flotow  as  Martha.  u. 

LANDLER,  LANDERER,  or  LANDLER- 
ISCHE  TANZ,  a national  dance  popular  in 
Austria,  Bavaria,  Bohemia,  and  Styria.  It  prob- 
ably derives  its  name  from  the  Lande),  a district 
in  the  valley  of  the  Ens,  where  the  dance  Is  said 
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to  have  had  its  origin  ; but  according  to  some 
authorities  the  word  simply  means  ‘country 
dance/  i.e.  a wait/  danced  iu  a country  fashion. 
In  fact  the  Ltindler  is  a homely  waltz,  and  only 
differs  from  the  wait/  in  being  danced  more 
slowly.  It  is  in  3-4  or  3-8  time,  and  consists 
of  two  parts  of  eight  bars,  each  part  being 
refloated  two  or  more  times.  Like  most  early 
dances,  it  occasionally  has  a vocal  accompani- 
ment. Both  Mozart  (Kuchel,  No.  606)  and 
Beethoven  (Nottebohm’s  Cat.  pp.  150,  151) 
have  written  genuine  Landler,  but  the  coni]K>Hi- 
tious  under  this  name  of  Jensen,  Hat!',  Heinecke, 
and  other  modern  musicians,  have  little  in 
common  with  the  original  dance.  The  follow- 
ing example  is  the  lirst  ]*ut  of  a Styrian  Liindler 
(Kohler,  Volkstdnze ; Brunswick,  1854): — 


The  little  waltz  so  well  known  as  * Le  Deair/ 
usually  attributed  to  Beethoven,  though  really 
composed  by  Schubert,  is  a Lind  lor.  To  know 
what  grace  and  beauty  can  he  infused  into  this 
simple  form  one  must  hear  Sehubert’s  * Wiener 
Damen- Liindler ' or  ‘ Belles  Viennoises’  in  their 
unsophisticated  form,  before  they  were  treated 
by  Liszt.  w.  b.  s. 

LA  FAGE,  Juste  Adrien  Lenoir  i»e,  bom 
in  Paris,  March  28,  1801,  grandson  of  the  cele- 
brated architect  Lenoir.  After  trying  education 
for  the  church  and  the  army,  he  settled  to  music 
as  a pupil  of  Feme’s  for  harmony  and  counter- 
point,  devoting  himself  especially  to  the  study 
of  plain- song.  Feme  recommended  him  to 

Choron,  who  took  him  first  as  pupil,  and  then 
as  repetiteur,  or  assistant- master.  In  1828  he 
was  sent  by  tin*  government  to  Rome  and  studied 
for  a year  under  Baiui.  While  in  Italy  he 
produced  a comic  opera,  * I Creditor! / but  comic 
opera  was  not  to  lie  his  road  to  distinction. 
On  his  return  to  Paris,  in  Dec.  1829,  he  was 
appointed  maitre  de  chapel  le  of  St.  Etienne  du 
Mont,  where  he  substituted  an  organ  (built  by 
John  Abbey)  for  the  harsh  out-of-tune  serpent 
hitherto  used  to  accompany  the  voices.  1833 
to  1836  he  s|Miit  ill  Italy,  aud  lost  his  wife 
and  son.  He  returned  to  Paris,  and  there  pub- 
lished the  Manuel  complct  de  Musiqne  (1836- 
1 838),  the  first  chapters  of  which  had  been  pro- 
] wired  by  Choron  ; SthnliologU  musical e (1837)  ; 
f)c  la  dun  iso  it  considirle  sous  It  rapport  musieal 
(1840);  Miscellanies  musicales  (1844);  Ilis- 
toirc  yenlrule  de  la  musiqus  (1844),  and  many 
biographical  and  critical  articles  collected  from 
periodicals.  He  again  visited  Italy  after  the 
Revolution  of  1848,  and  during  this  trip  took, 


co] lies  of  MSS.  never  before  consulted.  He 
also  visited  Germany  and  Spain,  and  during 
the  Exhibition  of  1851  made  a short  excursion 
to  England.  He  then  settled  finally  in  Pari*, 
and  published  the  works  which  have  placed 
him  in  the  first  rank  of  ‘ musicists  * — to  use  a 
favourite  word  of  his  own.  [In  1853  he  pub- 
lished three  l>ooks  on  ancient  music — Nicolai 
Capuani  presbyter i compendium  musicals ; Ik 
la  reproduction  des  litres  de  plain-chant  remain 
and  Lett  re  ecritc  d l’ occasion  d'nn  md  noire  pour 
server  d la  restannttion  du  chant  romain  at 
France , par  Vabbl  CUcstc  Alix — and  in  1859  he 
brought  out  Ik  V unite,  tonique  et  de  la  fixation 
d'ua  diapason  universe/.]  Overwork  as  au 
author,  and  as  editor-in-chief  of  Le  Plain-Chant , 
a periodical  which  he  founded  in  1859,  brought 
on  a nervous  affection,  which  ultimately  led  to 
his  removal  to  the  asylum  for  the  insane  at 
Charenton,  where  lie  died  March  8,  1862. 

La  Page  comjtosed  much  music  of  mauy  kinds, 
both  vocal  and  instrumental,  sacred  and  secular, 
hut  it  is  as  a historian  and  didactic  writer  that 
his  name  will  live.  His  Cours complet  dc  Plain- 
chant  (Paris,  1855-56,  two  vols.  8vo)  is  a book 
of  the  lirst  order,  and  fully  justifies  its  title. 
It  was  succeeded  iu  1859  by  the  Nouveau  Trait c 
de  Plain-chant  romain,  with  questions,  an  in- 
dispensable supplement  to  the  former.  His 
Jfistoire  ijinlrale  dc  la  musiqne,  is  incomplete, 
treating  only  of  Chinese,  Indian,  Egyptian,  and 
Hebrew  music,  but  it  is  a careful  and  con- 
scientious work,  and  has  been  largely  used  by 
Fetis.  His  learning  and  method  appear  con- 
spicuously in  his  Extraits  du  Catalogue  critique 
et  raison nl  d'une  petite  bibliothiquc  musical e 
(Rennes,  undated,  120  pp.  8vo,  100  copies 
only),  ami  in  his  Essais  de  Uiphtherographie 
musicalc  (Paris,  1864,  two  vols.  8vo,  one  con- 
taining very  curious  musical  examples).  A 
jierusal  of  these  two  books  will  amply  oorrol*orate 
every  word  we  have  said  in  praise  of  this  erudite 
musician.  He  left  a valuable  library  (the  cata- 
logue was  published,  Paris,  1862,  8vo),  after- 
wards dispersed  by  auction ; but  his  unpublished 
works  and  materials  are  in  the  Bibliotheque 
nationale,  to  which  he  liequeathed  all  his])ai«ers, 
with  the  MSS.  of  Choron  and  B&ini  iu  his 
possession.  c. 

LAFONT,  Charles  Philippe,  an  eminent 
violinist,  was  born  at  Paris,  Dec.  1,  1781. 
Fetis  relates  that  he  got  his  first  instruction  on 
the  violin  from  his  mother,  a sister  of  Berthaume, 
a well-known  violinist  of  that  period,  whom  he 
alsoaccom]»auied  on  his  travels  through  < Jermany, 
performing  successfully,  when  only  eleven  years 
of  age,  at  Hamburg,  Okh'uburg,  ami  other  towns. 
On  his  return  to  Paris  he  continued  his  studies 
under  Kreutzer ; ami  soon  ap]  reared  at  the 
Theatre  Feydeau,  though  not  as  a violinist,  hut 
as  a singer  of  French  l>allads.  After  some  time 
he  again  took  up  the  violin,  this  time  under  the 
tuition  of  Rode,  and  soon  proved  himself  a player 
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of  exceptional  merit.  Fetis  credits  him  with  a 
perfect  intonation,  a pure  and  mellow,  though 
somewhat  feeble  tone,  great  powers  of  execution, 
und  a remarkable  charm  of  expression.  From 
1801  to  1808  he  travelled  and  played  with  great 
success  in  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  Germany 
and  Russia.  In  1808  he  was  ap{»ointed  Rodc's 
successor  as  solo-violinist  to  the  Emperor  of 
Russia,  a [(osition  in  which  he  remained  for  six 
years.  In  1815  he  returned  to  Paris,  and  was 
appointed  solo- violinist  to  Louis  XVII I.  In 
1816  he  had  a public  contest  with  Paganini  at 
Milan.  In  1831  he  made  a long  tour  with 
Henri  Herz,  the  pianist,  which  occupied  him 
till  1839,  when  his  career  was  suddenly  ended 
by  a carriage  accident  in  the  south  of  France, 
through  which  he  lost  his  life,  August  23, 
1839. 

Spohr  in  his  Autobiography  praises  his  fine 
tone,  jierfect  intonation,  energy,  and  gracefulness, 
hut  deplores  the  absence  of  deep  feeling,  and 
accuses  him  of  mannerism  in  phrasing.  He  also 
relates  that  Lafont’s  rejiertoire  was  confined  to  a 
very  few  pieces,  ami  that  lie  would  practise  a 
concerto  for  years  before  venturing  on  it  in 
public, — a method  which,  although  leading  to 
absolute  mechanical  jierfeetion,  appears  absurd 
from  an  artistic  or  even  musical  point  of  view. 
Lafont’s  comjHJsitioiis  for  the  violin  are  of  no 
musical  value  ; they  comprise  seven  Concertos, 
a number  of  Fantasias,  Rondos,  etc.  He  wrote 
a numWr  of  Duos  concertants  in  conjunction 
with  Kalkbrenner,  Herz,  etc.  ; more  than  200 
ballads  (romances),  which  for  a time  were  very 
{topular  ; and  two  operas.  I*.  l>. 

LAGE  (Germ,  'position'),  used  (i.)  of  the 
positions  in  violin  - playing  (see  Fingering, 
ante,  pp.  46-53)  and  (ii.)  of  the  positions  of 
chords  in  harmony  which  in  English  are  called 
Inversions.  [See  ante,  p.  491a.] 

LAGUERRE.  Jean,  commonly  called  Jack, 
was  the  son  of  Louis  Laguerre,  the  artist  who 
{tainted  the  greater  part  of  Verrio's  large  picture 
in  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  the  4 Labours  of 
Hercules ' in  chiaroscuro  at  Hampton  Court,  the 
staircase  at  Wilton,  etc.,  and  is  immortalised  by 
Pope  in  the  line 

When*  sprawl  the  saints  of  Verrto and  Lagiierre. 

This  painter  came  to  England  in  1683,  and  died 
in  1721,  his  son  Jean  having,  as  it  is  supposed, 
been  born  about  1700.  The  lad  was  instructed 
by  his  father  for  his  own  profession,  and  had 
already  shown  sonic  ability  ; but,  having  a talent 
for  music,  he  took  to  the  stage,  where  lie  inct 
with  fair  success.  It  must  he  he  whom  we  find, 
under  the  name  of  Mr.  Legar , playing  the  jiart  of 
Metius  in  ‘ Camilla  ’ (revived),  1726,  which  had 
formerly  (1706  and  1708)  been  sung  by  Ramon* 
don,  a low  tenor.  Again,  lie  is  advertised  (Daily 
Journal , March  13.  1731)  os  sustaining  the 
added  rftle  of  Corydon  in  ‘Acis  and  Galatea,* 
4 for  the  benefit  of  M.  Rochetti,  at  Lincoln’s  Inn, 


Theatre  Royal,  on  Friday  26th,’  his  name  being 
spelled  as  in  the  cast  of  4 Camilla.’  In  1737  he 
sang  in  Capt.  Breval’s  4 Rape  of  Helen ' the 
part  of  Mercury,  when  his  name  was  correctly 
8]>elled  in  the  cast.  He  died  in  London  in 
1748.  J.  m. 

LA  HALE,  Adam  De.  See  Hale. 

LAHKE,  Henry,  born  at  Chelsea,  April  11, 
1826,  studied  under  Sterndale  Bennett,  Goss, 
and  Cipriani  Potter,  held  the  {Hist  of  organist  at 
Holy  Trinity  Church,  Brompton,  from  1847  to 
1874,  and  was  well  known  also  as  a professor 
and  composer.  His  music  is  thoroughly  English 
in  character,  and  is  influenced  by  the  traditions 
of  our  old  part-song  writers.  Mr.  Lahee  has 
been  the  victor  in  various  prize  competitions  for 
glees  and  madrigals  : in  1869  with  4 Hark,  how 
the  birds’  (Bristol);  in  1878,  with  4 Hence, 
loathed  Melancholy’  (Manchester);  in  1879, 
with  4 Away  to  the  hunt  * (Glasgow) ; and  in 
1880  and  1884,  with  4 Love  in  my  bosom  ’ and 
‘Ah!  woe  is  me’  (London  Madrigal  Society). 
Equally  good  work  can  lie  seen  in  his  other 
choral  songs,  such  as  4 The  Unfaithful  Shepherd- 
ess,’ 4 Love  me  little,  love  me  long,’  and  the 
popular  4 Bells,’  aud  in  his  anthems  no  less  than 
in  his  various  songs  and  instrumental  pieces. 

Good  taste  is  shown  by  this  comjioser  in  the 
choice  of  his  words,  and  he  has  found  Longfellow 
congenial  with  his  musical  style.  The  cantata 
‘ The  Building  of  the  Ship  * was  written  iu  1869 
for  the  late  Rev.  John  Cnrwen,  who  desired  a 
work  of  moderate  difficulty  for  the  use  of  Tonic- 
Sol -faists.  It  was  | »er formed  on  a large  scale  in 
the  Hanover  Square  Rooms,  has  since  attained 
considerable  popularity  in  the  provinces,  and 
has  even  made  its  way  to  Africa  and  America. 
The  subject  of  another  cantata,  Tennyson’s 
‘The  Sleeping  Beauty,’  afforded  Mr.  Lahee 
scope  for  a greater  variety  of  treatment,  and 
contains  some  graceful  writing  for  female  voices. 
It  has  Wen  heard  on  the  continent  and  in 
America.  l.  m.  m. 

I,A  HfeLE,  or  HELLE,  George  DK,  was 
bom  at  Antwerp  some  time  after  1550.  In  bis 
earlier  years  he  was  a chorister  in  the  Royal 
Chapel  at  Madrid.  The  details  of  his  later  life 
ns  given  by  Van  der  Straeteu  and  others  are 
somewhat  conflicting.  This  much  is  certain 
that  in  1578  he  was  choir-master  ( Phtniascvs  he 
is  styled)  at  the  Cathedral  of  Tournai.  From 
1580  to  his  death  in  1589  he  would  seem  to 
have  returned  to  Madrid  to  preside  over  the 
choir  of  the  Royal  Chapel.  In  1576  he 
obtained  two  prizes  at  a competition  which 
took  place  yearly  in  connection  with  a Pny  dy 
Musique  de  la  Saintc  Cecils  at  Evreux  in 
Normandy,  the  second  prize  of  a silver  harp 
for  the  second  Wst  motet  a 5,  and  the  first 
prize  of  a silver  lute  for  the  best  chanson  a 5. 
It  was  just  the  year  Wfore,  in  1575,  that 
Orlando  Lassus  hod  won  the  first  prize  of  a 
silver  organ  with  his  motet  a 5,  ‘ Domino 
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Jesu  Chris te  qui  cognoscis.’  These  competitions 
liegan  in  1575,  ami  continued  to  1589.  Besides 
the  motet  and  chanson,  the  only  other  work 
of  La  Hole's  which  ever  appeared  in  print  is  a 
volume  of  Masses  (Octo  Missae,  quinque,  sex  et 
septem  vocuni,  etc.  . . Antwerp,  1578).  This 
work  was  dedicated  to  Philip  11.  of  Spain,  and 
it  is  in  the  title  that  La  Hide  is  styled 
Phonuscus  of  Tournai  Cathedral,  while  in  the 
dedication  lie  styles  himself  an  ‘alumnus'  of 
the  King.  The  work  is  otherwise  remarkable. 
It  is  a large  choir-book  in  folio,  containing  all 
the  |>arts  together.  It  was  issued  from  the 
printing-press  of  Christophe  Plantin  at  Antwerp, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  specimens  of 
musical  typography.  A facsimile  and  further 
account  of  it  may  be  seen  in  Goovaert’s  Histoirc 
et  Biblioyniphic  tU  la  Typographic  musicale  dans 
tes  Pays-Bas,  pp.  46  and  253.  Ooovaerts  also 
gives  a copy  of  the  agreement  between  composer 
and  printer.  The  work  is  remarkable  for 
another  reason.  It  consists  of  eight  masses 
which  are  all  * Missae  Parodiae,’  the  motives  of 
which  are  borrowed  from  the  most  celebrated 
motets  of  the  great  Nethcrland  masters.  Thus 
thero  are  two  masses  a 5,  based  on  two  motets 
of  Lassus,  a 5,  * Oculi  omnium’  and  ‘ Gustate  et 
videte  * ; two  masses  a 6,  based  on  the  motets 
of  Lassus,  a 6,  ‘ Quare  tristis  es,’  and 

‘ Frcmuit  Jesus  ’ ; two  masses  a 7,  based  on 
Joaquin's  celebrated  motets  ‘ Praetor  rerun! 
soriem,*  and  * Hcnedicta  coelorum  regina  ; two 
other  masses  a 5,  based  on  Kore’s  ‘ In  conver- 
temlo,’  and  Creoquillon's  ‘Nigra  sum  sed 
formosa.’  The  whole  work  is  thus  a homage 
fiaid  by  La  HMe  to  his  greater  predecessors. 
Other  works  of  La  Hide  are  supposed  to  have 
perished  in  a tire  at  Mudrid  in  1734.  J.  K.  M. 

LAHOUSSAYE,  Pierre,  born  in  Paris, 
April  12, 1735,  became  a distinguished  violinist 
much  }tatronised  by  the  nobility,  and  mode  a 
tour  in  Italy,  where  he  was  given  a j»ost  by  the 
Prince  of  Monaco,  lie  spent  the  years  1770  to 
1 775  in  London,  os  director  of  the  Italian  opera 
(PohPs  Mozart  und  Haydn  in  London , vol.  ii. 
p.  370),  and  returned  to  Paris,  where  in  1779 
lie  was  given  the  direction  of  the  Concert 
Spiritual,  in  1781  that  of  the  Comedie  Italien, 
and  in  1790  that  of  the  Theatre  de  Monsieur, 
afterwards  the  Theatre  Feydeau.  He  was  also 
professor  in  the  Conservatoire.  He  died  in 
Paris  in  the  latter  part  of  1818.  (Quellen- 
Lexikon. ) 

LAI I) LAW,  Robes a Anna,1  a lady  whom 
Schumann  distinguished  by  dedicating  to  her 
his  ‘ Faiit&siestiicke  ’ (op.  12),  was  a Yorkshire 
woman,  born  at  Bretton,  April  30,  1819, 
educated  ill  Edinburgh  at  the  school  of  her 
aunt,  and  in  music  by  Robert  Muller,  a piano- 
forte teacher  there.  Her  family  went  to  Kbnigs- 
berg  in  1 830,  ami  there  her  vocation  was  decided, 

1 TliU  to  the  origin*!  order  «>f  h»*r  uiunea : th#jr  werr  tnnupnml  to 
‘ Smut  KotieiiA'  at  tlvr  «if  Schumann,  im  bring  more 

ruphutilwua.  iSc<  Dr.  Annie  Hattenun  a Life 


! she  improved  in  playing  rapidly,  and  in  three 
or  four  years  appeared  in  public  at  Berlin  with 
great  applause.  In  1834  she  was  in  London 
studying  under  Hcrz,  and  played  at  Paganini's 
j farewell  concert.  In  1836  she  returned  to 
i Berliu,  and  played  at  a Gewandhaus  concert  in 
Leipzig  on  July  2,  1837.  Soon  afterwards  she 
received  the  dedication  of  the  4 Fautasiestucke,  * 
and  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  composer. 
[See  the  Zeilschrifl  of  the  ltd.  Mas.  Ges.  vol. 
lii.  pp.  188  tr.]  After  a lengthened  tour  through 
Prussia,  Russia,  and  Austria,  she  returned  iu 
1840  to  London.  [She  was  appointed  in  that 
year  pianist  to  the  Queen  of  Hanover.  In  1852 
she  married  a Mr.  Thomson,  and  retired  ; she 
died  in  London,  May  29,  1901.]  O. 

LAJARTE,  Til  ko  Do  re  Edouard  Dukatre 
de,  French  writer  on  music,  born  at  Bordeaux, 
July  10,  1826,  was  a pupil  of  Leborne  at  the 
Paris  Conservatoire,  and  in  early  life  wrote  a 
good  many  small  operettas,  etc.,  but  is  best 
known  for  his  works  on  musical  history.  Be- 
sides contributing  to  various  daily  papers,  he 
published  La  Bib! iotheque  musicals  du  Theatre 
de  V Opera  (2  vols.  1876,  etc.),  a very  important 
catalogue  of  the  ojieras  produced  at  the  Oj**ra 
in  Paris,  with  annotations  based  u|xm  the 
archives  of  the  institution  ; Instruments  Sas 
et  fanfares  civiles  (1 867)  ; a Trails  de  composi- 
tion musicale  (in  collaboration  with  Bisson. 
1880);  a collection  of  ‘ Airs  a danscr  ’ from 
Lully  to  Mehul,  and  a number  of  old  operas 
and  ballets  in  vocal  score,  in  nine  series,  com- 
prising in  all  sixty-two  com  j positions,  under 
the  title  of  ChsfscCamvre  classiquet  de  ! opera 
francais.  He  was  made  librarian  of  the  Opt-ra  in 
I 1873,  and 'died  in  Paris,  June  20,  1890.  <;.  k. 

LAKM  E.  Opera-oomique  in  three  acts,  libretto 
I by  MM.  Gondinet  and  Gille,  music  by  Leo 
Delibes  ; produced  iu  Paris,  April  14,1 883  ; 
in  London,  Gaiety  Theatre,  June  6,  1885. 

LALANDE,  Ditsnift,  a distinguished  oboe 
player,  bora  in  Paris  in  1 867,  being  the  son  of 
a well-known  bassoon  player.  After  studying 
for  two  and  a half  years  at  the  Conservatoire 
he  obtained  his  tirst  inijortant  engagement 
under  Lamoureux  ill  that  conductor's  famous 
band.  He  came  to  England  in  1886,  joining 
the  Halle  orchestra,  ami  playing  in  Manchester 
for  five  years.  He  next  joined  the  Scottish  Or- 
chestra when  conducted  by  Heiisclicl,  and  subse- 
quently became  a member  of  the  Queen's  Hall 
orchestra,  with  which  organisation  lie  played 
till  his  death  in  London  from  pneumonia,  Nov. 
8,  1904.  It  was  during  this  latter  j»art  of  his 
career  that  he  may  l>e  said  to  have  completely 
established  his  reputation  as  one  of  the  most 
gifted  instrumental  players  of  his  time,  possess- 
ing, as  he  did,  a beautiful  tone,  great  powers 
of  refined  expression,  and  a jK*rfect  technique. 
He  was  also  constantly  iu  request  for  Cor  Anglais 
solos.  N.  o. 

LALANDE,  Hexriktte  - Clementine 
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M &Rlc-,the  daughter  of  Lamiraux-L&luude,  the 
chief  of  a provincial  o{>eratic  company,  was  born 
at  Dunkerque  in  1798.  Having  been  taught 
music  by  her  father,  she  soon  developed  a fresh 
and  ringing  voice,  and  was  endowed  with  excel- 
lent memory  and  intelligence  ; but  the  only 
teaching  she  really  hod  was  in  th"  music  of  the 
parte  entrusted  to  her.  She  made  her  debut 
with  success  in  1814  at  Naples:  Fetis  heard  her, 
and  admired  her  as  an  actress  of  opera-comique, 
at  Douai  in  the  following  year.  She  continued 
to  sing  till  1822,  with  equal  success,  in  the  prin- 
cipal towns  of  France,  and  was  then  engaged  at 
the  Gymnast  Dramatique  at  Paris,  Ebere  having 
made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  engage  her  for 
London.  Clever  enough  to  perceive,  however, 
after  hearing  the  singers  at  the  Italian  Opera, 
how  utterly  she  was  without  the  knowledge 
of  the  proper  manner  of  producing  her  voice, 
she  took  lessons  of  Garcia,  and  made  her  first 
appearance,  April  3,  1823,  in  ‘ Lea  Folios  amou- 
rcuses,’  a j>asticcio  arranged  by  Castil- Blaze. 
About  this  time  she  became  the  wife  of  M.  Meric, 
a horn  player  at  the  Opera  Comique.  Rejecting 
the  offer  of  an  engagement  at  the  latter  theatre, 
on  Garcia’s  advice,  she  went  to  Italy,  and  re- 
ceived additional  teaching  from  Bonfichi  and 
Bauderali  at  Milan.  After  singing  with  in* 
creased  eclat  at  Venice,  Munich,  Brescia,  Cre- 
mona, Venice  (again),  and  other  Italian  cities, 
she  at  length  ap{)eared  in  London  during  the 
season  of  1830.  ‘ She  had  been  for  six  years 

reported  to  be  one  of  the  best  singers  of  Italy — 
much  had  been  expected  of  her.  . . . She  had 
been  com  j>ared  with  the  best  of  the  best ; but  she 
arrived  in  England  too  late,  and  her  place,  more- 
over, had  been  tilled  by  women  of  greater  genius. 
She  was  a good  musician,  and  sang  with  taste  ; 
but  her  voice,  a soprano,  ere  she  came  had  con- 
tracted a habit  of  trembling,  in  those  duys  a 
novelty  (would  it  had  always  remained  so!),  to 
which  English  ears  were  then  averse.  She  gave 
little  satisfaction  ’ (Chorlcy).  Mmc.  Meric  sang, 
however,  again  in  London  in  1831.  In  Paris 
she  pleased  no  better  in  these  latter  years,  and 
at  length  retired,  in  1833,  as  it  is  said,  to 
Spain.  She  died  in  Paris,  Sept,  7,  1867.  A 
biography,  with  a portrait,  of  Mine.  Meric- 
Lulandu  was  published  in  the  musical  journal, 
T'nlro  della  Fen  ice,  Venice,  1826.  J.  m. 

LALANDE,  Michel  Richard  de,  Surinten- 
dant  de  la  Musique  under  Louis  XIV.  and  XV., 
the  best  French  writer  of  church  music  of  his 
day,  was  born  in  Paris,  Dec.  15,  1657,  and  died 
in  the  same  city,  June  18,  1726,  having  sj>ent 
forty- five  years  in  the  service  of  the  court.  He 
was  the  fifteenth  child  of  a tailor,  and  was  at 
first  a chorister  of  St.  Germain  rAuxcrrois, 
where  ho  studied  music  under  Chajjeron,  and 
learnt,  almost  entirely  by  himself,  to  play  the 
violin,  Lass  viol,  and  harpsichord.  When,  on 
the  breaking  of  his  voice  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  he 
was  obliged  to  leave  the  maitrise,  he  bethought 


himself  of  turning  his  violin-playing  to  account, 
and  applied  for  admission  into  Lulli's  orchestra. 
He  was  refused,  and  swore  out  of  pique  never 
to  touch  the  violin  again.  He  gave  himself  up 
to  the  organ,  and  made  such  progress  that  he 
was  soon  appointed  organist  in  four  different 
churches  in  Paris — St.  Gervais,  St.  Jean,  Petit 
St.  Antoine,  and  at  the  church  of  the  Jesuits, 
who  confided  to  him  the  comjiosition  of  sym- 
phonies and  choruses  for  several  of  the  tragedies 
performed  at  their  college.  He  soon  afterwards 
applied  for  the  }>ost  of  organist  to  the  King, 
but  though  Lulli  pronounced  him  to  be  the  best 
of  the  cornjHititors,  he  was  refused  on  account 
of  his  youth.  He  was  recommended  by  the 
Marechal  de  Noailles,  to  whose  daughters  he 
taught  music,  to  Louis  XIV.,  and  the  King 
chose  him  to  superintend  the  musical  educa- 
tion of  the  princesses,  afterwards  the  Duehcs.se 
d’Orleans  and  Madame  la  Duchesse,  Lalande 
was  so  successful  in  this  capacity  that  the  King 
api>ointed  him  master  of  his  chamber  music ; 
and  in  1683,  on  the  retirement  of  Dumont  and 
Robert  from  the  superintendence  of  the  chapelle, 
he  obtained  one  of  the  appointments,  for  it  was 
decided  to  appoint  four  officers  to  serve  for  three 
months  by  turns.  Eventually  the  offices  were 
united  in  the  person  of  Lalande,  who  hod  now* 
received  several  {tensions  and  the  cordon  of  the 
oitier  of  St.  Michel.  In  1684  the  King  had 
given  him  a wife,  Anne  Rebel,  said  to  be  the 
best  singer  of  the  court,  had  paid  the  expenses 
of  the  wedding,  and  given  a dowry  to  the  bride. 
In  1722,  having  lost  his  wife,  and  two  gifted 
daughters,  who  died  of  smallpox  in  the  same 
year  as  the  Dauphin  (1711),  Lalande  begged 
the  King  to  allow  him  to  remit  three-quarters 
of  his  salary,  thus  returning  to  the  original  ar- 
rangement. He  presented  as  his  substitutes  and 
assistants  Campra,  Bernier,  and  Gervais.  As  a 
reward  for  his  disinterested  conduct  the  Regent 
granted  him  a {tension  of  3000  livrcs.  In  the 
following  year  he  married  again,  Mile,  de  Cury, 
daughter  of  one  of  the  Prineesse  de  Conti’s  sur- 
geons, and  died  three  years  later  at  the  age  of 
sixty-eight.  Lalande,  though  infinitely  su{>erior 
to  the  coni{)osers  of  church  music  of  his  time — 
Goupillet,  Minor©  t,  etc. — cannot,  of  course  be 
couqtared  to  Handel  and  Bach,  wiio  were  almost 
his  contem{K)raries.  The  cause  of  his  sujwriority 
over  his  immediate  rivals  was  that  he  knew  how 
to  adapt  to  French  tastes  the  forms  of  concerted 
church  music  hitherto  confiued  to  the  Italian 
school,  and  his  compositions,  besides  possessing 
real  imagination,  show  that,  like  the  musicians 
of  Lulli's  school,  he  gave  sqwcial  attention  to 
declamation  and  to  the  proper  agreement  between 
words  and  music.  He  wrote  no  fewer  than 
forty-two  motets  for  chorus  ami  orchestra  for 
the  cha{>el  at  Versailles,  which  were  published 
most  luxuriously  at  the  King’s  excuse.  They 
are  contained  in  twenty  books,  and  are  usually 
found  bound  in  ten  volumes.  [A  copy  in  seven 
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volumes,  containing  in  all  twenty-one  lx>oks, 
forty- two  motets,  is  preserved  (apparently  the 
only  copy  known)  in  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum. 
Sec  the  Catal,  of  Music  in  the  FUz . Mas.,  the 
Quetlen-Lcxikon,  etc.]  He  did  not  contribute 
so  much  as  is  generally  supposed  to  the  ballet 
of  ‘ Les  Elements,’  by  Destouches  (Tuileries, 
Dec.  22,  1 721  ; Academic  de  M unique.  May  29, 
1 725),  his  portion  being  confined  to  a few'  pieces 
in  the  prologue.  He  wrote  music  for  the  heroic 
pastoral  4 Melicerte  ’ (1698),  begun  by  Moliere 
and  altered  by  Guerin.  He  composed  various 
works  for  the  court  theatres : a cantata  called 
4 La  Concert  d’Esculape,*  1683  ; the  4 Ballet  de 
la  Jeunesse  ’ (Versailles,  1686),  4 Ballet  do  Flore, 
ou  le  Trianon,’  1689,  ‘Adonis’  and  ‘Mirtil,’ 
1698,  ‘Ballet  des  Fees,’  1699,  4 L’ Amour, 
flechi  par  la  Constance’  (Fontainebleau,  1697), 

4 L’Hyinenchamp&re,’  1700,  4 Ballet  de  la  Paix,’ 
1713,  ‘Lea  Folieede Cardenio’  (Tuileries,  1720), 

4 Ballet  dc*  l’lnoonnu,’  Paris,  1720.  Fetis  is  of 
opinion  that  Lalandc  worked  at  several  oj>eras 
without  allow'ing  anything  to  be  represented 
under  his  own  name,  and  gives  as  his  authority 
Titon  du  Tillet,  to  wliom  we  owe  the  biographical 
details  of  Lalandc  ; but  du  Tillet  does  not 
mention  it  in  his  article  on  Lalandc  in  the 
Pnnuusc  Franca  is.  [See  The  Age  of  Bash  and 
Handel  (Oxford  History  of  Music),  pp.  290-98, 
etc.]  A.  J. 

LALLA  ROOKH.  Moore’s  poem  has  been 
the  basis  of  a number  of  musical  compositions. 

1.  Sjkhi  t ini  wrote  introductory  and  incidental 
music  for  a set  of  tableaux- vi van ts  in  Berlin, 
Jan.  27,  1821  ; and  in  the  following  year, 
brought  out 

2.  A regular  opera,  called  4 Xurmahal,'  to  a 
libretto  by  Herklot  in  two  acts,  Berlin,  May  27, 
1822. 

3.  An  opera  by  C.  E.  Horn,  Dublin,  1822. 

4.  Ojiera  in  two  acts  (4  Lalla  Roukh  ’),  words 
by  Lucas  and  Carre,  music  by  Felicien  David, 
produced  at  the  Op£r&  Couiiqiie,  May  12.  1862. 

5.  An  opera  in  two  acts  by  Anton  Rubinstein 
(name  afterwards  changed  to  ‘ Feramors  ’), 
produced  at  Dresden,  March  1863. 

6.  Cantata,  by  Frederic  Clay,  produced  at 
the  Brighton  Festival,  1877. 

For  o|»eras,  etc.  on  the  subordinate  poems  of 
* Lalla  Rookh,’  sec  Paradise  and  the  Peri, 
Veiled  Prophet. 

LALO,  Edouard  Victor  Antoine,  bora  at 
Lille,  Jan.  27,  1823,1  studied  the  violin  at  the 
Conservatoire  of  that  town  under  an  excellent 
German  professor  named  Baumann.  When  he 
came  to  Paris  he  player!  the  viola  in  the 
Armingaud- Jacquard  quartet,  and  began  to 
compose  with  activity.  He  competed  at  the 
concours  at  the  Theatre  Lyriquc  in  1867  with 
an  opera,  4 Fiesque,’  which  took  a third  place, 
and  has  since  been  printed  and  (tartly  performer! 
at  the  Concert  National,  1873.  The  ballet 

l Itatt  ttriAnt  bjr  the  fruliUr  of  birth. 


music  from  this  work,  under  the  title  of  a. 
Divertissement,  was  given  with  great  suocOM 
at  the  Concert  Populaire,  Dec.  8,  1872.  Lalo 
next  com(>oeed  a violin  concerto  in  F,  played 
by  Sarasate  at  the  Concert  National,  Jan.  18. 
1874  (and  at  the  London  Philharmonic  Society 
in  the  following  May),  and  a Symphonic 
Espagnole,  lor  violin  and  orchestra,  played  by 
the  same  artist  at  the  Concert  Populaire,  Feb.  7. 
1875.  It  was  produced  in  England  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  March  30,  1878.  After  these 
two  great  successes,  which  gave  Lalo  a first-class 
position  as  a composer  for  the  concert-room,  be 
produced  un  Allegro  Symphouique,  the  over- 
ture to  his  opera,  4 Le  Roi  d’Ys,’  a violoncello 
concerto,  played  by  Fischer,  a scherzo  for 
orchestra  (all  performed  in  Paris),  a Serenade 
and  a Fantaisie  Norvegieune  for  violin  and 
orchestra,  first  given  in  Berlin.  HU  4 Rhap9odie 
Norvegieune’  and  his  ‘Concerto  Russe,’  played 
by  Marsick,  were  the  last  im|>ortant  works  for 
the  concert  - room  written  before  his  grand 
ballet,  4 Naraouna,’  performed  at  the  Opera, 
March  6,  1882.  This  work  has  something  of 
a symphonic  style,  and  is  orchestrated  in  a 
manner  far  sujierior  to  that  of  many  more 
(topnlar  ballets,  but  it  was  coldly  received  by 
the  public.  4 Xamouna  ’ was  only  given  fifteen 
times,  but  when  transferred  to  the  concert-room 
in  the  form  of  a grand  Orchestral  Suite  in  five 
movements,  it  achieved  the  success  it  deserved. 
An  andantino,  and  two  other  movements  from 
the  same,  arranged  for  violin  and  orchestra, 
were  also  received  with  favour  at  the  Concerts 
Modernes,  and  a serenade,  arranged  for  four 
stringed  instruments,  was  also  successful.  After 
this  reparation  for  his  former  failure,  Lalo 
again  set  to  work  and  orchestrated  the  whole 
of  his  4 Roi  d’Vs,’  of  which  the  general  plan  had 
been  sketched  some  five  or  six  years  before,  aiul 
wrote  a Symphony  in  G minor,  performed  at 
the  Concert  Lamoureux,  Feb.  13,  18S7,  which 
was  much  praised  by  musicians.  The  o{w>ra 
was  produced  at  the  Oj»era  Comique.  May  7, 
1888,  with  well -deserved  success.  It  was  not 
heard  in  England  till  1901,  when  it  was 
produced  at  Covent  Garden  on  July  17.  Thus 
far  we  have  only  s(>oken  of  Lalo’s  orchestral 
com (Hjsit ions.  An  allegro  for  piano  and  violon- 
cello, a sonata  for  the  same,  a serenade  and 
chanson  villageoise  for  violin  and  piano,  a 
sonata  in  three  movements  for  the  same,  a 
trio  in  A minor  for  piano  and  strings  (given  at 
Halit's  recital,  June  15,  1888),  a string  quartet 
in  a 4 Fantaisie  Ballet  ’ for  violin  and 
orchestra,  [a  piano  concerto  in  C minor,  a 
charming  ‘Aubade’  for  ten  instruments,  wind 
and  string  ; 4 Neron,'  jumtomime  (Hippodrome, 
Paris,  March  28.  1891):  4 La  Jacquerie,'  an 
o]*ra  in  four  acts  (finished  by  A.  Coquard.  and 
produced  at  Monte  Carlo,  March  8,  1895)1  and 
. more  than  twenty  songs,  complete  the  list  of 
I works  by  one  who  gained  a reputation  both  in 
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Germany  and  France,  though  his  dramatic  work  | 
has  received  but  tardy  recognition.  His  talent 
was  of  an  extremely  individual  kind,  and  was 
formed,  not  by  the  discipline  of  the  Conserva- 
toire, nor  by  the  influence  of  professors,  but  by 
the  direct  study  of  such  masters  us  Beethoven, 
Schubert,  and  Schumann,  for  whom  he  had  a 
special  predilection.  His  chief  characteristics 
were  the  expressive  grace  of  certain  ideas,  the 
piquancy  of  some  of  his  themes,  and,  above  all, 
the  richness  and  skill  of  his  orchestration.  Lalo 
was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  French 
composers,  and  fully  deserved  the  decoration  of 
the  Legion  d'Honneur  conferred  upon  him  in 
July  1880.  Ho  died  in  Paris,  April  22,  1802. 

A.  J.  ; additions  by  G.  F. 

LA  MARA.  See  Lipsius. 

LAMB,  Benjamin,  organist  of  Eton  College 
in  the  first  quarter  of  the  18th  century,  and 
also  verger  of  St.  George's  Cha{iel,  Windsor, 
was  the  composer  of  some  church  music.  An 
evening  ‘Cantata’  servico  and  four  anthems 
by  him  are  in  the  Tudway  collection  (Harl. 
MSS.  7341-42).  He  was  also  a composer  of 
songs.  w.  h.  H. 

LAMBERT,  George  Jackson,  son  of  George 
Lambert,  organist  of  Beverley  Minster,  was 
born  at  Beverley  on  Nov.  16,  1794.  He  studied 
under  his  father  until  he  was  sixteen,  then  in 
London  under  Samuel  Thomas  Lyon,  and  finally 
became  a pupil  of  I)r.  Crotch.  In  1818  he 
succeeded  his  father  at  Beverley.  His  composi- 
tions include  overtures,  instrumental  chamber 
music,  organ  fugues,  pianoforte  pieces,  etc. 
In  1874  ill-health  and  deafness  compelled  him 
to  relinquish  his  post  and  retire  from  active 
life.  He  died  Jan.  24,  1880. 

Tho  two  Lamberts  successively  held  the  office 
of  organist  of  Beverley  Minster  for  the  long 
period  of  ninety-six  years,  the  father  for  forty 
and  tho  son  for  fifty-six  years,  and  but  for  the 
latter’s  deafness  would  have  held  it  for  a century, 
a circumstance  probably  unparalleled,  w.  n.  h. 

LAMBERT,  Lucien,  French  pianist  and 
comjKwer,  bom  in  Paris  in  1859,  began  his 
musical  studies  with  his  father,  and  had  a 
successful  career  as  a pianoforte  virtuoso  in 
America  and  on  the  continent.  On  returning 
to  Paris  he  worked  with  Massenet  and  Theodore 
Dubois,  and  produced  ‘ Prorndtln'e  enchaine,  ’ a 
scene  lyrique  which  gained  the  prize  of  the 
I ustitut  (Conservatoire,  April  19,  1885);  ‘Sire 
Olaf,’  incidental  music  for  a play  by  A.  Alex- 
andre, given  at  Lille  in  1887  and  in  Paris  1889  ; 

4 Broceliande,’  a four  act  opera,  Rouen,  1893, 
the  overture  to  which  became  widely  popular  ; 

* Le  Sjwihi,’  in  four  acts,  Opera  Comique,  Oct.  18, 
1897  ; ‘La  Flamenca.’in  four  acts, at  the  Theatre 
do  la  Gait6,  Paris,  Oct.  30,  1903  ; two  more 
operas,  1 Penticosa  ’ and  * La  sorciere  ’ have  not 
yet  been  given.  In  tho  concert- room.  Lambert  is 
represented  by  an  4 andante  et  fantaisie  tziganc,' 
for  piano  and  orchestra,  ‘Tanger  le  soir,’  a 
vo  I-  II 


| Moorish  rhapsody  for  orchestra ; and  other 
things,  most  of  which  were  heard  for  the  first 
time  at  the  ‘Societc  nationalo  de  musique.’ 
He  has  also  published  songs,  piano  pieces, 
etc.  G.  f. 

LAMBETH,  Henry  Albert,  bom  at  Hanl- 
way,  near  Gosport,  Jan.  16,  1822,  studied  for 
some  time  under  Thomas  Adams,  went  to 
Glasgow  about  1853  as  city  organist,  on  the 
recommendation  of  Henry  Smart,  and  in  1859 
was  appointed  conductor  of  the  Glasgow  Choral 
Union.  This  fiost  he  held  till  1880.  In  1874 
he  formed  a choir  of  from  twenty  to  thirty 
selected  voices,  and  in  the  department  of  Scotch 
music  their  concerts  met  with  great  success 
under  the  name  of  the  Glasgow'  Select  Choir. 
Lambeth  left  this  society  in  1878.  Lambeth 
harmonised  several  of  tho  best  Scottish  melodies 
in  a most  effective  manner.  He  composed 
several  songs  and  pianoforte  pieces,  also  settings 
of  Psalms  86  and  137,  both  of  which  were 
performed  by  the  Glasgow  Choral  Union.  He 
was  organist  and  choir-master  successively  at 
St.  Mary’s  Episcopal  Church,  and  at  Park 
Church.  He  died  at  Glasgow,  June  27,  1895. 
He  edited  the  Scottish  Book  of  Praise  with 
D.  Baptie  in  1876.  w.  h*- 

L AM  ENT.  In  Scottish  and  Irish  folk  music 
are  melodies  named  as  4 Laments  ’ or  4 Lamenta- 
tions.’ Iu  Scottish  music  these  were  mainly 
confined  to  the  Highlands,  and  were  generally 
purely  bagpipe  tunes,  consisting  of  an  air,  some- 
times set  vocally,  with  a number  of  more  or  less 
irregular  variations  or  additional  jwissages,  Each 
of  the  clans  or  important  families  had  its  parti- 
cular ‘lament,’  as  well  as  its  ‘gathering,’  and 
the  former  was  played  on  occasions  of  death 
or  calamity.  Many  of  the  laments  are  of  wild 
and  pathetic  beauty  : 4 McGregor  a ruaro  ’ and 
4 Mack  rim  moil’s  lament  ’ are  among  those  which 
have  become  more  widely  familiar. 

The  latter,  Sir  Walter  Scott  says,  ‘ is  but  too 
w'ell  known  from  its  being  the  strain  which  the 
emigrants  from  the  West  Highlands  and  Isles 
usually  take  leave  of  their  native  shore.’  Tho 
burden  of  the  original  Gaelic  words  is  4 we  return 
no  more.*  Of  the  same  class  is  4 Lochaber  no 
more’  (q.v.)  which  is  a true  ‘Lament’  to  the 
Highlander.  The  melody  in  one  of  its  earlier 
forms  is  entitled  4 Limerick’s  Lamentation * or 
4 Irish  Lamentation,’  and  there  seems  to  be  but 
little  doubt  that  the  song  has  been  written  to 
an  air  then  generally  recognised  as  a 4 Lamenta- 
tion.’ For  examples  of  the  Gaelic  laments  the 
reader  is  referred  to  Patrick  McDonald’s  Highland 
Vocal  Airs,  1783;  AU/yn's  Anthology,  1816-18; 
and  other  collections  of  Highland  airs. 

Bunting  supplies  several  current  in  Ireland, 
and  in  tho  Aria  di  Camera,  cir.  1727,  arc  some 
of  the  earliest  in  print,  viz.  4 Limerick's,’  'Irish,' 

‘ Scotch,’ 4 I>*rd  Galloway's, ’and  * MacDonagh’s' 
Lamentations.  f.  k. 

LAMENTATIONS  (Lut.  La  menial  tones 
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Hieremiae ).  On  the  Thursday,  Friday,  and 

Saturday,  in  Holy  Week  the  three  First  Lessons 
appointed  in  the  Roman  Breviary  for  the  Office 
of  Mattins  (commonly  called  Tenebrae)  are  taken 
from  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah  ; and  the 
extraordinary  beauty  of  the  music  to  which  they 
are  sung,  in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  and  othor  large 
Churches, contributes  not  a little  to  the  impressive 
character  of  the  service.  [See  Tsnebrae.1 
It  is  impossible  to  trace  to  its  origin  the  Plain- 
song  melody  to  which  the  Lamentations  were 
anciently  adapted.  The  most  celebrated  ver- 
sion— though  not,  perhaps,  the  purest — is  that 
printed  by  Guidetti,  in  his  ' Directoriuin  Chori,' 
in  1582.  The  best  modern  editions  are  those 
of  Solesmes,  e.g.  tho  Offieium  ultimi  tridui 
major  is  hebdomadis  ; in  which  tho  Lessons  are 
given,  at  full  length,  in  Gregorian  notation, 
although  the  music  is  really  no  more  than  a 
simple  chant  in  the  Sixth  Mode,  repeated, 
almost  notatim,  not  only  to  each  separate  verse 
of  the  Sacred  Text,  but  even  to  the  prefatory 
‘ Incipit  Lameutatio  Jercmiae  Prophetae/  and 
the  names  of  the  Hebrew  letters  with  which  the 


several  paragraphs  are  introduced. 

f i 

■ t w « 

. 1 * ■ 

pc 

In-ci-pit  LAUMOtatiu  Jere-  lut-ae  pro-jibr  ■ tie. 

Early  in  the  16th  century,  the 
Plain -song  Lamentations  was  discoi 
the  Pontifical  Chapel,  to  make  room 

A ■ leph. 

use  of  the 
Dtinued,  in 
for  a poly- 

phonic  setting,  by  Elziario  Genet — more  com- 
monly known  by  his  Italian  cognomen,  Carpen- 
trasso — who  was  attached  to  the  ]>apal  court 
in  1508-18.  These  compositions  remained  in 
constant  use,  till  the  year  1587,  when  Pope 
Sixtus  V.  ordained  that  the  First  Lamentation 
for  each  day  should  be  adapted  to  some  kind 
of  polyphonic  music  better  litted  to  express 
the  mournful  character  of  tho  words  than  that 
of  Carpentrasso ; and,  that  tho  Second  and 
Third  Lessons  should  bo  sung,  by  a single 
Soprano,  to  the  old  Plain  • song  melody  os 
revised  by  Guidetti.  The  disuse  of  Carpentrasso’s 
time-honoured  harmonies  gave  great  offence  to 
the  Choir  : but,  the  Pope’s  command  being  ab- 
solute, Palestrina  composed  some  music  to  the 
First  Lamentation  for  Good  Friday,  in  a manner 
so  impressive,  that  all  opposition  was  at  once 
silenced  ; and  the  Pope,  himself,  on  leaving 
the  Chapel,  said,  that  he  hoped,  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  to  hear  the  other  two  First  Lessons 
sung  in  exactly  the  same  style.  Tho  expression 
of  this  wish  was,  of  course,  a command  : and,  so 
understanding  it,  Palestrina  produced,  in  Jan. 
1588,  a volume,  containing  a complete  set  of 
the  nine  Lamentations — three,  for  each  of  the 
three  days — which  were  printed,  the  same  year, 
by  Gardan,  under  the  title  of  Lamentationum 
liber  primus.  The  work  was  prefaced  by  a formal 
dedication  to  the  Supreme  Pontiff,  who,  though 
he  still  adhered  to  his  resolution  of  having  the 


Second  and  Third  Lessons  sung  always  in  Plain- 
song,  expressed  great  pleasure  in  accepting  it : 
and  in  1589  it  was  reprinted,  at  Venice,  in  8vo, 
by  Girolamo  Scoto. 

More  complex  in  construction  than  the  great 
composer’s  ‘ I m propria,’  though  infinitely  less 
so  than  his  mosses  and  motets,  these  matchless 
4 Lamentations  * are  written,  throughout,  in  the 
devout  and  impressive  style  which  produces  so 
profouud  an  effect  in  the  first-named  work,  and 
always  with  marked  attention  to  the  mournful 
spirit  of  the  words.  They  do  not,  like  the  Plain- 
song  rendering,  embrace  the  entire  text : but, 
after  a certain  number  of  verses,  pause  on  the 
final  chord  of  a prolonged  cadence,  and  then  ] *axs 
on  to  the  Strophe,  Jerusalem , Jerusalem , with 
which  each  of  the  nine  Lessons  concludes.  In 
the  single  Lcssou  for  Good  Friday — which, 
though  not  included  in  theoriginal  printed  copy, 
is,  undoubtedly,  the  most  beautiful  of  all — the 
opening  verses  are  sung  by  two  soprani,  an  alto, 
and  a tenor  ; a bass  being  added,  in  the  con- 
cluding strophe,  with  wonderful  effect.  A 
similar  arrangement  is  followed  in  the  third 
Lamentation  for  the  same  day  : but  the  others 
are  for  four  voices  only,  and  most  of  them  with 
a Tenor  in  tho  lowest  place  ; while  in  all,  with- 
out exception,  the  introductory  sentences, 
‘ Incipit  Lamentatio,’  or,  4 De  Lamentatione,’ 
as  well  as  the  names  of  the  Hebrew  initial  letters, 
are  set  to  harmonies  of  infinite  richness  and 
beauty — 


Fcria  lrI.  in  Parasceve . Lectio  /. 


Since  the  death  of  Palestrina,  the  manner 
of  singing  the  Larm*iitatious  iu  the  Pontifical 
Chapel  has  undergone  no  very  serious  change. 
In  accordance  with  the  injunction  of  Pope 
Sixtus  V.,  the  Second  and  Third  Lessons  for 
each  day  have  ulways  l>ecn  sung  in  Plain- 
song:  generally,  by  a single  soprano;  but, 
sometimes,  by  two,  the  j>erfection  of  whom 
unisonous  performance  has  constantly  caused 
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it  to  be  mistaken  for  that  of  a single  voice. 
Until  the  year  1640,  the  First  Lesson  for  each 
day  was  sung  from  Palestrina's  printed  volume. 
In  that  year,  the  single  unpublished  Lesson  for 
Good  Friday,  composed  in  1587,  was  restored 
to  its  place,  and  the  use  of  the  published  one 
discontinued : while  a new  composition,  by 
Gregorio  Allegri,  was  substituted  for  Palestrina’s 
Lesson  for  Holy  Saturday.  The  restoration  of 
the  MS.  work  can  only  be  regarded  as  an 
inestimable  gain.  Allegri's  work  will  not  bear 
comparison  with  that  which  it  displaced  ; 
though  it  is  a composition  of  the  highest  order 
of  merit,  abounding  in  beautiful  combinations, 
and  written  with  a true  appreciation  of  tho 
spirit  of  the  text  It  o]>ens  as  follows  : — 


Salbato  Sancto,  Lectio  I. 


It  will  l)e  seen  that  Allegri  has  here  not 
only  adopted  the  tonality  in  which  nearly  all 
Palestrina’s  Lamentations  are  written  — the 
Thirteenth  Mode,  transposed — but  has  also 
insensibly  fallen  very  much  into  the  great 
master’s  method  of  treatment.  Unhappily,  the 
same  praise  cannot  be  awarded  to  another  work, 
which  he  produced  in  1651,  a few  months  only 
before  his  death,  and  which,  though  it  bears 
but  too  plain  traces  of  his  failing  discernment, 
was  accepted  by  the  College,  as  a mark  of 
respect  to  the  dying  composer,  and  retained 
in  use  until  the  Pontilicate  of  Benedict  XIII. 
This  Pontiir  inaugurated  a radical  change,  by 
decreeing  that  the  First  Lessons  should  no 
longer  be  sung  in  this  shortened  form,  but, 
with  the  entire  text  set  to  music.  To  meet 
his  desire,  three  Lamentations,  by  modern 
writers,  were  submitted  for  approval,  but 
unanimously  rejected  by  the  College,  who 
commissioned  Giovanni  Biordi  to  add  to  the 
compositions  of  Palestrina  and  Allegri  whatever 
was  necessary  to  complete  the  text.  Biordi 
was,  perhaps,  as  well  fitted  as  any  man  then 
living  to  undertake  this  difficult  task  : but  it 
is  to  be  regretted  that  he  did  not  more  carefully 
alwtain  from  the  use  of  certain  forbidden 
intervals,  and  unlicensed  chords.  At  the  word, 
lacrymi* , in  the  Lesson  for  Good  Friday,  lie 
him  made  the  first  soprano  move  a chromatic 
semitone,  thereby  producing,  with  the  other 


parts,  tho  chord  of  the  augmented  sixth.  No 
doubt,  his  object  in  doing  this  was  to  intensify 
the  expression  of  tho  word : but,  neither  the 
semitone,  nor  the  chord,  would  have  been 
tolerated  by  Palestrina.1  Again,  in  the  Lesson 
for  Holy  Saturday,  he  has  used  the  diminished 
fourth  in  disjunct  motion,  and  broken  many 
other  time-honoured  rules.  Nevertheless,  his 
work — which  is,  in  many  resets,  extremely 
good — was  unhesitatingly  accepted,  and  retained 
in  use  till  the  year  1731,  when  Pope  Clement 
XII.  restored  the  Lamentations  to  their  original 
shortened  form.  In  this  form  they  were 
suffered  to  remain,  till  1815,  when  the  in- 
defatigable Baini  restored  Palestrina's  printed 
Lamentation  for  the  first  day,  retaining  the 
MS.  of  1587  for  the  second,  and  Allegri’s  really 
1>eautiful  comjiosition  for  the  third  ; while 
the  last-named  composer’s  inferior  work  was 
suffered  to  fall  into  disuse — an  arrangement 
which  left  little  to  be  desired,  and  which  has 
not,  we  believe,  been  followed  by  any  further 
change. 

Besides  the  printed  volumealready  mentioned, 
Palestrina  composed  two  other  entire  seta  of 
Lamentations,  which,  though  written  in  his 
l»est  and  purest  style,  remained,  for  two 
centuries  and  a half,  unpublished.  One  of 
them  was  prepared,  as  early  as  the  year  1560, 
for  the  use  of  the  Lutcran  Basilica,  where  the 
original  MS.  is  still  preserved.  The  other 
reaches  us  only  through  the  medium  of  a MS. 
in  the  Altaemps  Otthoboui  collection,  now  in 
the  Vatican  library.  In  the  year  1842,  Alfieri 
printed  the  three  sets,  entire,  in  the  fourth 
volume  of  his  Raecolta  di  Musica  Sacra , together 
with  the  single  Lamentation  for  Good  Friday, 
to  which  ho  appended  Biordi’s  additional 
verses,  without,  however,  pointing  out  the 
place  where  Palestrina’s  work  ends,  and  Biordi’s 
begins.  The  three  single  Lamentations,  sung 
in  the  Pontifical  Cha}>cl,  are  given,  with  Biordi's 
now  useless  additions,  in  a volume  of  tho  same 
editor’s  Erccrpta , published  in  1840;  and, 
without  Biordi’s  verses,  in  Choron’s  Collection 
des  pieces  de  Musiquc  Jieligieuse.  Both  theso 
editions  are  now  out  of  print,  and  difficult  to 
obtain  ; but  a fine  reprint  of  the  nine  pieces 
contained  in  the  original  La  mental  ionutn  fiber 
primus  will  be  found  in  Proske’s  Musica  Divina, 
vol.  iv.  Mr.  Capes,  in  his  Selection  from  the 
works  of  Palestrina  (Novello),  has  given  the 
first  Lamentation  in  Cocna  Domini,  and  tho 
first  iu  Sabb.  Sancto,  from  the  1st  book  (1588), 
and  has  introduced  between  them  the  single 
Lesson  for  Good  Friday(l  587)already  mentioned. 

Though  the  Lamentations  of  Curpeutrasso, 

t Alfleri  hu  published  two  edition*  of  this  work  ; and.  In  both, 
be  ha*  inserted  iMordt'a  additional  vetwn,  without  vouchsafing  any 
sign — beyond  that  afforded  by  Internal  evident* — to  indicate  that 
they  are  not  the  genuine  work  of  Palestrina  himself.  We  mention 
this  circumstance.  In  urdrr  to  show  the  danger  of  trusting  lu 
doubtful  raaea.  to  the  authority  of  any  modem  edition  whnt«rer. 
Alfieri '■  volume*  may.  ►■me  day.  I rad  to  the  t>rlirf  that  Palestrina 
permitted  the  ua«  of  the  chromatic  Mini  tone  in  hi*  Ecclesiastical 
musk : 
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Palestrina,  and  Allegri,  are  the  only  ones  that 
have  ever  been  actually  used  in  the  Pontifical 
Chap>el,  many  others  have  been  produced  by 
composers  of  no  small  reputation.  As  early  as 
the  year  1506,  Otta  viano  dei  Petrucci  published, 
at  Venice,  two  volumes,  containing  settings  by 
Johannes  Tinctoris,  Ycaert,  De  Orto,  Francesco 
(d'  Ana)  da  Venozia,  Johannes  do  Quodris, 
Agricola,  Bartolomeo  Tromboncino,  and  Gasp>ar 
and  Erasmus  Lapicida.  All  these  works  were 
given  to  the  world  before  that  of  Carpentrasso, 
which,  with  many  more  of  his  compositions, 
was  first  printed,  at  Avignon,  by  Johannes 
Channay,  in  1532.  But  the  richest  collection 
extant  is  that  entitled  Piittimae  ac  sacratissimne 
lAimcnki turner  Jeremiar  Prophcta c,  printed,  in 
Paris,  by  A.  le  Roy  and  Roliert  Ballard,  in 
1557,  and  containing,  besides  Carpentrosao's 
capo  d’  ofxra,  some  extremely  lino  examples  by 
Do  la  Rue,  Fevin,  Arcadelt,  Festa,  and  Claudin 
le  Jeune. 

4 Lamentations  ’ by  English  composers  are 
exceedingly  rare : hence,  quite  an  exceptional 
interest  is  attached  to  a set  of  six,  for  five 
voices,  by  R.  Whyte,  discovered  by  Dean 
Aldrich,  and  preserved,  in  M8.,  in  the  Library 
of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  [Seo  Whytk, 
Robert.]  w.  a.  R. 

LAMOND,  Frederick  A.,  born  in  Glasgow, 
Jan.  28,  1868,  was  at  first  a pupil  of  his  brother, 
David  Lamond,  and  in  1880  obtained  the  post 
of  organist  at  Lauries  ton  parish  church.  He 
studied  the  violin  with  H.  C.  Cooper,  and  in 
1882  went  to  Frankfort  to  the  RalF  Conserva- 
torium,  where  Heermann  was  his  master  for 
the  violin,  Max  Schwarz  for  the  piano,  and 
Urspruch  for  composition.  Here  ho  laid  the 
foundation  of  his  wide  musical  culture,  and  his 
pianoforte  studies  were  completed  under  Von 
Billow  and  Liszt.  His  first  important  appear- 
ance as  a mature  pianist  took  place  at  Berlin, 
Nov.  17,  1885,  when  he  mode  a great  success, 
and  appeared  at  Vienna  soon  afterwards.  His 
first  piano  recital  in  Great  Britain  took  place 
in  Glasgow,  March  8,  1886,  and  soon  afterwards 
he  gave  a set  of  recitals  at  Princes  Hall,  London. 
For  the  fourth  of  these,  on  April  15,  St.  James’s 
Hall  wras  taken,  und  Liszt's  presence  set  the 
seal  on  the  young  player's  reputation.  The 
recitals  showed  the  depth  of  Lainond’s  inter- 
pretations of  Beethoven,  a master  in  whom  he 
takes  especial  delight.  During  the  next  few 
years  ho  played  much  in  Germany,  but  appeared 
occasionally  in  London.  On  April  5,  1890,  he 
played  Saint- Sae ns’s  C minor  concerto  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  when  his  own  symphony  in  A 
was  given  (it  was  first  played  at  the  Glasgow 
Choral  Union,  Dec.  23,  1889).  His  first  ap- 
pearance at  the  Philharmonic  Society  took  place 
on  May  14,  1891,  when  ho  played  Brahms’s 
second  concerto  with  great  skill.  Tho  sume 
society  performed  his  overture,  ‘Aus  dem  Sehot- 
tischen  Hochlande,’  on  March  7,  1895.  In 


1896  Lamond  played  in  Russia,  and  in  1897 
gave  a scries  of  recitals  in  London,  at  one  of 
w hich  a couple  of  piano  pieces  of  his  own  were 
played.  Since  that  time  lie  has  made  occasional 
appearances  in  Eugland,  winning  always  the 
esteem  of  musicians,  even  though  the  rarity  of 
his  appearances  prevents  his  taking  tho  high 
place  he  deserves  among  the  best  contemporary 
pianists.  Among  his  other  compositions  may 
bo  mentioned  a trio  for  piano  and  strings,  and 
a sonata,  op.  2,  for  piauo  and  violoncello. 
{Brit.  Mhs.  Biog.)  M. 

LAMOUREUX,  Charles,  boro  at  Bordeaux, 
Sept.  21,  1834,  began  his  violin  studies  under 
Beaudoin,  and  was  then  sent  to  the  Paris  Con- 
servatoire, where  he  was  in  Girard’s  class.  He 
obtained  in  1852  a second  accessit  for  the  violin, 
the  second  prizo  in  tho  following  year,  and  the 
first  in  1854.  He  also  studied  harmony  under 
Tolbccque,  and  attended  the  counterpoint  course 
of  Leborne  at  the  Conservatoire,  where  he 
finished  his  theoretical  studies  under  the  famous 
organist  Alexis  Chauvet.  He  was  solo  violinist 
in  the  Gymnase  orchestra  (1850),  and  afterwards 
joined  that  of  the  Opera,  where  ho  played  for 
many  years.  Ho  was  admitted  a member  of 
the  Socicte  des  Concerts  du  Conservatoire,  and. 
like  all  the  members  of  these  orchestras,  gave 
private  lessons.  But  these  insignificant  posts 
were  not  sufficient  for  the  activity  of  Lamoureux. 
who  dreamt  of  great  undertakings  in  the  musical 
art  of  Frauce.  Together  with  Colonne,  Adam, 
and  A.  Pilot,  ho  founded  in  1860  a society  for 
chamber  music  of  a severe  character,  in  which 
he  showed  a taste  for  new  works  by  producing 
compositions  hitherto  unnoticed.  He  had  also 
the  honour  of  first  performing  in  France  Brahms  s 
sextets.  Ho  was  not  content  with  this,  for 
having  travelled  in  Germany  and  England,  he 
was  anxious  to  organise  performances  on  a large 
scale,  such  as  he  had  heard  under  Hiller  and 
Costa,  of  the  masterpieces  of  Handel,  Bach, 
and  Mendelssohn.  After  several  p>reliminary 
trials  at  tho  Salle  Pleyel,  where  he  performed 
among  other  things  tho  ‘ Streit  zwischen  Phobus 
und  Pan  * of  Bach,  he  succeeded  by  his  own 
energy  and  resources  in  founding  the  ‘ Societe 
de  rilarmonie  saoree  ’ on  the  model  of  the 
Sacred  Harmonic  Society  of  London.  Tho  first 
festival  was  given  at  the  Cirque  des  Champ* 
Elyaees,  Dec.  19,  1878.  The  success  of  an 
admirable  performance  of  tho  * Messiah  ’ was 
such  that  amateurs  came  in  crowds  to  thr 
following  performances.  Lamoureux  then  pro- 
duced Bach’s  Matthew  Passion,  March  31,  1874, 
and  ‘Judas  Maccaba?us,’  Nov.  19,  1874.  Not 
content  with  confining  himself  to  well-known 
masterpieces,  ho  produced  Massenet's  ' Eve,* 
then  unpublished,  March  18,  1875.  These 
great  performances  showed  that  Lamoureux  was 
a conductor  of  great  merit,  who  succeeded  in 
obtaining  from  his  orchestra  a matchless  pre- 
cision of  attack  and  regard  to  expnresaiou.  When 
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Carvalho  became  director  of  the  Opera  Comiquc 
in  1876,  he  offered  Lamoureux  the  post  of 
conductor,  but  in  less  than  u year  the  latter 
resigned,  owing  to  some  difficulties  arising  out 
of  the  rehearsal  of  Ch&uiuet’s  ‘ Hathyle  * in 
May  1877.  In  December  of  the  same  year 
Lamoureux  was  apj  pointed  conductor  of  the 
Opera  by  Yaucorbeil,  and  gave  up  the  sub-con* 
ductorship  of  the  Concerts  du  Conservatoire, 
which  he  had  held  since  1872.  In  1878  he 
was  decorated  with  the  Legion  d’Honneur,  and 
in  the  following  year  he  resigned  his  post  at 
the  Opera  on  account  of  a dispute  with  Vnucorbcil 
as  to  the  tempo  of  one  of  the  movements  in 
4 Don  Juan.’  From  that  time  he  determined 
to  be  self-dependent,  and  after  having  carefully 
prepared  the  undertaking,  he  founded  on  Oct. 
23,  1881,  the  Nouveaux  Concerts,  called  the 
Concerts  Lamoureux,  which  were  held  for  some 
years  in  the  theatre  of  the  Chateau  d'Eau,  and 
afterwards  at  the  Eden  Theatre  (1885)  aud  the 
Cirque  des  Champs  Elyseea  (1887),  where  their 
success  is  constantly  on  the  increase.  In  the 
year  of  their  foundation,  he  appeared  as  a 
conductor  in  Londou,  giving  two  concerts*  in 
St  James’s  Hall,  on  March  15  and  22,  1881. 
Not  only  did  Lamoureux  develop  as  a con- 
ductor a precision  and  firmness,  a care  for  the 
{•erfection  of  the  smallest  details,  without  ex- 
cluding ]>assion  and  warmth  of  expression  ; he 
also  gave  a welcome  to  the  works  of  French 
com  pawn*  of  the  new  school,  such  as  Reycr, 
Lalo,  d’Indy,  and  Chabrier,  and  succeeded  in 
placing  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Wagnerian 
movement  in  France.  He  gave  excellent  render- 
ings of  selections  from  Wagner’s  operas  to  a 
public  that  had  been  too  long  deprived  of  these 
hue  compositions.  The  first  Act  of 4 Lohengrin,* 
Acts  I.  aud  II.  of  ' Tristan,’  and  Act  I.  of 4 Die 
Walkiire’  were  given  iu  their  entirety,  and 
excerpts  from  the  other  works  have  been  heard. 
Encouraged  by  the  warmth  of  the  applause  and 
the  moral  sup])ort  of  his  audience,  Lamoureux 
decided  to  give  a performance  in  a Paris  theatre 
of  4 Lohengrin,’  a work  unknown  iu  Franco,  less 
by  reason  of  patriotic  susceptibilities  than  of 
commercial  intrigues.  After  a whole  year  of 
)>re|>aration  a perfect  performance  was  given  at 
the  Eden  Theatre  (May  8,  1887),  which  was 
not  repeated.  It  is  true  that  it  took  place  at 
a time  of  unfortunate  political  relations  ; but  if 
Lamoureux  had  to  give  in,  it  was  because  he 
received  no  sup{>ort  from  the  ministry  with 
which  he  believed  himself  to  be  in  j>erfect 
agreement.  Those  who  protested  against  Waguer 
used  the  word  patriotism  as  a pretext.  The 
violent  manifestations  were,  however,  directed 
by  unseen  agents,  and  governed  by  far  meaner 
motives,  among  which  the  love  of  money  was 
supreme.  [He  lived  to  see  the  ultimate  triumph 
of  Wagner  in  Paris.  In  April  aud  Nov.  1896, 
in  March  and  Nov.  1897,  and  in  the  spring  of 
1898,  he  gave  concerts  with  his  orchestra  in  the 


Queen's  Hall,  London  ; and  in  May  1899  ho  and 
his  baud  were  chief  attraction  of  a 4 Loudon 
Musical  Festival  ’ in  the  Queen's  Hall.  He 
died  in  Paris,  Dec.  21,  1899,  being  suc- 
ceeded as  conductor  by  his  son-in-law,  Camille 
Chevillard.]  A.  J. 

LAMPE,  John  Frederick,  a native  of 
Saxony,  bom  1703,  came  to  England  about 
1725,  and  was  engaged  as  a bassoon  player  at 
the  0]>era.  In  1732  he  composed  the  musio 
for  Carey' s 4 Amelia,’  produced  March  13.  In 
1737  he  published  A Plain  and  Compendious 
Method  of  teaching  Thorough  - Bass,  etc.,  and 
also  furnished  the  music  for  Carey’s  burlesque 
oj>era  ‘The  Dragon  of  Wautley,’  which  met 
with  remarkable  success.  It  is  an  admirable 
example  of  the  true  burlesque,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  au  (*|*ecial  favourite  of  Handel's. 
In  1738  he  composed  music  for  the  sequel, 

4 Margery ; or,  A Worse  Plague  than  the 
Dragon.’  In  1740  he  published  Tlte  Art  of 
M\udck,  and  in  1741  composed  music  for  the 
masque  of  4 The  Sham  Conjuror.*  In  1745  ho 
coin}>osed  4 Pyramus  and  Thisbe,  a mock  oitera, 
the  words  taken  from  Shaksfieare.'  [A  com- 
]>osition  to  celebrate  the  repression  of  the 
Stuart  rebellion  of  1745  was  performed  in  the 
Chattel  Royal,  Saxony,  Oct.  9,  1746,  and 
published.]  Lampe  was  the  composer  of  mauy 
single  songs,  several  of  which  apjteared  in 
collections,  us  4 Wit  musically  embellish'd,  a 
Collection  of  Forty-two  new  English  Hallads'  ; 
4 The  Ladies*  Amusement'  and  4 Lyra  Hritan- 
nica.’  Many  songs  by  him  were  included  in 
4 The  Vocal  Musical  Mask,'  ‘The  Musical 
Miscellany/  etc.  Lani]>e  married  Isabella, 
daughter  of  Charles  Young,  and  sister  of  Mrs. 
Arne  ; she  was  a favourite  singer,  both  on  the 
stage  and  in  the  concert-room.  Iu  1748  he 
went  to  Dublin,  and  iu  1750  to  Edinburgh, 
where  he  died,  July  25,  1751,  leaving  behind 
him  the  reputation  of  an  accomplished  musician 
and  excellent  man.  Ho  was  buried  on  the  28th 
in  the  Canongate  Churchyard.  Charles  Wesley, 
whose  hymns  he  set  to  music  in  Hymns  on  the 
Great  Festivals , etc.  (1746),  often  mentions  him 
with  great  affection,  and  wrote  a hymn  on  his 
death — 4 'Tis  done!  the  Sovereign  Will's  obeyed!  ’ 

Charles  John  Frederick,  his  son,  succeeded 
his  grandfather,  Charles  Young,  as  organist  of 
Allhallows,  barking,  iu  1758,  and  held  the 
ap]>oiutment  until  1769.  A catch  by  him  is 
in  a 4 Second  Collection  of  Catches  ’ (Welcker, 
1766).  W.  H.  li. 

LAMPERTI,  Francesco,  teacher  of  singing. 
Horn  at  tSavona,  March  11,  1813.  His  father 
was  an  advocate,  and  his  mother  a prima-donna 
of  considerable  repute.  As  a child  he  showed 
great  talent  for  music,  and  was  placed  under 
Pietro  Rizzi  of  Lodi.  In  1820  he  entered  the 
Conservatorio  at  Miluu,  and  there  studied  the 
pianoforte  and  harmony  under  Sommaruga 
d’  Appiano  aud  Pietro  Ray.  Devoting  himself 
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afterwards  to  the  teaching  of  singing,  ho  becamo 
associated  with  Masini  in  the  direction  of  the 
Teatro  Filodrammatico  at  Lodi.  Selecting  many 
of  the  members  of  his  company  from  the  natives 
of  the  surrounding  country,  he  educated  and 
brought  out  at  his  theatre  many  famous  singers, 
such  as  La  Tiberini,  whose,  reputation  otherw  ise 
would  never  havo  extended  beyond  their  native 
village. 

Attracted  by  their  success  pupils  flocked  to 
him  from  Bergamo,  Milan,  and  other  parts  of 
Europe,  and  he  there  trained  many  of  the  most 
distinguished  operatic  vocalists  ; amongst  whom 
may  bo  named  Jeanne  Sophie  Lowe,  Cmvelli, 
Grua,  Brainbilla,  Hayes,  Arttft,  Tiberini,  La 
Grange,  and  others  equally  distinguished. 
Appointed  in  1850  by  the  Austrian  government 
professor  of  singing  to  the  Conscrvatorio  at 
Milan,  he  brought  out  amongst  others  Angelica 
Moro,  Paganini,  Galli,  Risarelli,  Angeleri, 
Peralta ; and  as  private  pupils,  Albani,  Sembrich, 
Stoltz,  Waldmann,  Aldighieri,  Campanini, 
Vialletti,  Derevis,  Mariani,  Palermi,  Everardi, 
ami  Shakespeare.  After  twenty -five  years’ 
service  he  retired  from  the  Conscrvatorio  upon 
a pension  in  1875,  and  henceforward  devoted 
himself  entirely  to  private  pupils. 

A friend  of  Rubini  and  Pasta,  and  associated 
writh  the  great  singers  of  the  past,  Lamperti 
followed  the  method  of  the  old  Italian  school 
of  singing,  instituted  by  Farinelli  and  taught 
by  Crescentini,  Velluti,  Marchesi,  and  Romani. 
Basing  his  teaching  upon  the  study  of  respira- 
tion, the  taking  ami  retention  of  the  breath 
by  means  of  the  abdominal  muscles  alone,  and 
the  just  emission  of  the  voice,  he  thoroughly 
grounded  his  pupils  in  the  production  of  pure 
tone.  His  memory  and  his  intuition  were  alike 
remarkable,  and  enabled  him  to  adapt  to  each 
of  his  pupils  such  readings  of  the  music  and 
cadenzas  as  are  warranted  by  the  traditions  of 
the  greatest  singers  and  are  best  adapted  to 
their  powers.  Mine.  Albani,  writing  in  1875 
of  his  published  treatise  on  singing,  says : ‘ To 
say  that  I appreciate  the  work,  it  is  sufficient 
for  me  to  state  that  I am  a pupil  of  the  Maestro 
Lamperti,  and  that  I owe  to  him  and  to  his 
method  the  true  art  of  singing,  so  little  known 
in  these  days.’ 

He  was  Commcndatore  and  Cavaliere  of  the 
order  of  the  Crown  of  Italy,  and  a member  of 
many  academies  and  foreign  orders.  He  wrroto 
several  series  of  vocal  studies  and  a treatise  on 
the  art  of  singing  (Ricordi  k Co.),  which 
has  been  translated  into  English  by  one  of 
his  pupils.  He  died  at  Como,  May  1, 
1892.  J.  c.  c. 

LAMPUGNANI,  Giovanni  Battista,  born 
at  Milan  about  1706,  came  to  London  in  the 
autumn  of  1 743  as  conductor  and  composer  to  the 
opera  in  the  place  of  Galuppi.  In  Nov.  of  that 
year  his  ‘Roxana’  was  given,  on  Jan.  3,  1744 
his  ' Alfonso,’  on  April  28  his  ‘ Alceste,’  and  in 


1755  his  ‘Siroe.’  Burney,  iu  the  fourth  volume 
of  his  History,  refers  to  these  successive  operas, 
and  to  various  pasticcios  to  which  he  contributed, 
in  terms  which  imply  that  his  music  was  con* 
sidered  of  very  light,  flimsy  quality.  He  was  a 
clever  craftsman  in  the  concoction  of  the  pastic- 
cios  that  were  in  fashion  at  the  time,  and  hia 
recitative  was  unusually  expressive.  Iu  many 
of  his  past  ice ios  H&sse  collaborated  ; and  after 
his  return  to  Italy,  where  he  lived  at  Milan  and 
held  the  post  of  maestro  al  cembalo  in  the 
theatre  from  1779  until  1789,  lie  seems  to  have 
written  two  more  operas,  ‘ Semiramide.’  given 
at  Milan  in  1762  (the  score  printed  by  Walsh), 
and  * L’  Amore  contadiuo,’  given  at  Lodi  in  1 766 
(score  in  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum,  Cambridge). 
His  name  is  not  found  after  1789.  (Q*i*//m- 

Lexikon , etc.)  M. 

LANCERS’  QUADRILLE,  THE,  a square 
dance,  for  eight  or  sixteen  couples.  It  may 
jiossibly  have  been  the  invention  of  a Dublin 
dancing -master  named  Duval,  ami  have  been 
dauced  at  Dublin  in  1817-18  ; but  Joseph  Hart 
claimed  to  have  invented  it  in  1 81 9,  according  to 
the  title-page  of  his  original  edition,  published  in 
1820.  1 Les  Lanciers,  a second  set  of  Quadrilles 

for  the  Piano  Forte,  with  entirely  new  figures, 
as  danced  by  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  at  Tenby 
in  the  summer  of  1819.  Composed  and  most 
respectfully  dedicated  to  Lady  and  the  Misses 
Beechy  by  Joseph  Hart.  London,  for  the  Author, 
Whitaker  k Co.,  75  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard.* 
The  dance  consisted  of  five  figures — La  Rose, 
La#  Lodoiska,  La  Dorset,  Les  Lanciers,  and 
L’Etoile,  danced  to  Airs  by  Spagnoletti,  by 
Kreutzer,  from  the  * Beggar’s  Opera’  (‘If  the  heart 
of  a man  ’),  by  Janiewicz,  and  by  Storace  ( * Pretty 
Maiden,’  from  the  ‘ Haunted  Tower  ^respectively. 
In  Duval’s  version  the  names  of  the  figures  and 
music  are  substantially  the  same,  though  in  the 
figures  themselves  there  is  considerabled  iflerenoe. 
Hart's  figures,  with  a slight  difference  or  two, 
are  still  danced,  L’Etoile  being  now  called  Les 
Yisites,  and  Les  Lanciers  danced  last.  w.  n.  s. 

LANDI,  CAMILLA,  bom  1866  at  Geneva,  of 
Milanese  parents,  l>oth  of  them  singers,  from 
whom  Bhe  received  her  instruction  in  singing. 
She  was  taught  the  pianoforte  by  Ruonamici  of 
Florence.  On  Doc.  H,  1884,  she  made  her  debut 
at  a concert  given  by  Scrvais  at  the  Sala  di 
Filarmonica,  Florence,  and  shemadea  very  favour- 
able impression  in  songs  of  Toati  and  Marchetti. 
From  1886  to  1892  she  lived  in  Paris,  and  made 
a great  success  at  the  Lamoureux  Concerts,  and 
at  Rouen,  Bordeanx,  etc.  On  Oct.  1,  1888,  she 
played  for  one  night  at  the  Opera,  Paris,  as 
Amneris  in  * Aida  ’ ; and  on  June  5,  1 890,  at  the 
Odeon  as  Ursula  on  the  production  in  Paris  of 
Berlioz’s  * Beatrice  et  Benedict  ’ by  the  8ociete 
des  Grandes  Auditions.  On  that  and  subse- 
quent evenings  the  success  of  the  perform- 
ance was  her  singing  with  Mile.  Levasseur 
(Hero)  of  the  well-known  Duo  Nocturne,  * Vous 
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soupirez,  Madame.  ’ On  Nov.  1 0, 1 892,  she  made 
her  d£but  in  this  country,  under  Halh'>  at  Man- 
chester, and  became  an  immediate  favourite  there 
at  subsequent  concerts  under  him  in  that  city 
and  elsewhere.  On  Feb.  22,  1893,  under  Halle, 
she  made  her  debut  at  an  orchestral  concert  at 
St.  James’s  Hall,  when  she  sang  1 La  Captive ' 
of  Berlioz.  On  March  25,  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
she  confirmed  the  favourable  impression  sho  had 
made,  and  later  in  the  autumn  she  sang  at  the 
Bristol  Festival.  For  the  next  few  years  she  lived 
in  London,  where  her  mother  had  established 
herself  as  a teacher,  and  became  a great  favourite 
nt  the  above  concerts,  the  Philharmonic,  Ballad 
Concerts,  and  elsewhere.  In  1897 and  1898,  an- 
nounced as  from  London,  Mile.  Landi  sang  in 
Germany  and  Austria-Hungary,  with  the  greatest 
success,  her  singing  of  Handel’s  ' Ombra  raai  fu  ’ 
from  * Serao  ’ being  particularly  appreciated. 
Her  German  engagements  were  principally  at 
Berlin,  her  mother  having  settled  for  the  time 
at  Leipzig,  where  she  had  made  her  German 
debut.  In  1899  she  sang  in  Holland,  Belgium, 
Russia, and  Poland, and  in  1 900 again  in  Germany, 
etc.  In  1 904  and  1 905  she  reappeared  in  London, 
giving  vocal  recitals  at  the  Bechstein  Hall  and 
elsewhere.  The  voice  of  Mile.  Landi  is  of  large 
compass,  from  the  low  d to  a " ; its  quality  is  of 
infinite  charm.  She  is  the  possessor  of  that 
personal  magnetism  which  is  of  paramount  im- 
portance for  the  modem  lieder.  She  has  a very 
large,  repertory  of  old  Italian  airs,  and  songs 
of  Bach,  Handel,  Gluck,  Schubert,  Schumann, 
Brahms,  Franz,  Tchaikovsky,  Berlioz,  as  well  as 
more  modem  writers.  Sho  often  accompanies 
herself  at  concerts,  being  an  excellent  pianist. 
She  is  a proficient  linguist,  and  sings  in  French, 
and  German,  besides  her  native  Italian,  with  the 
greatest  ease.  At  the  present  time,  Mile.  Landi 
lives  in  her  native  town,  Geneva.  a.  c. 

LANDOLFI,  Carlo  Ferdinando  (Lan- 
DULPHU8),  a reputable  violin-maker  of  Milan, 
where  he  lived  in  the  Street  of  St.  Margaret, 
1750-60.  He  lived  in  an  age  when  it  had 
become  expedient  to  copy  rather  than  to  invent. 
He  occasionally  copied  Joseph  Guarnerius  so 
cleverly  as  to  deceive  experienced  judges  ; and 
many  of  his  works  consequently  cut  a figure  in 
the  world  even  above  their  high  intrinsic  merits. 
Lundolfi’s  patterns,  in  the  midst  of  much  excel- 
lence, exhibit  that  occasional  faltering  which 
too  surely  betrays  the  copyist ; and  his  varnish 
is  less  solid,  and  possesses  more  of  the  quality 
known  as  ‘sugariness,’  than  the  makers  of  the 
golden  age.  Often  it  is  thin  and  hard,  especially 
when  yellow  in  colour.  Many  red  instruments, 
however,  exist,  which  are  covered  with  a highly 
transparent  varnish ; and  these  are  the  favourites. 
The  Landolfi  violoncellos  are  especially  striking 
in  quality  and  appearance,  and  are  in  greater 
demand  than  the  violins.  Good  specimens 
realise  from  £30  to  £50  ; common  and  under- 
sized ones  may  be  bought  cheaper.  E.  J.  p. 


LANDSBERG,  Ludwig,  a German  musician, 
native  of  Breslau,  who  went  to  Rome  and  re- 
mained there  for  twenty-four  years,  teaching 
the  piano  and  amassing  a wonderful  collection 
of  music,  both  printed  and  MS.  On  his  death, 
at  Rome,  May  6,  1858,  his  library  was  taken, 
!>art  to  Berlin  and  part  to  Breslau,  and  a cata- 
logue of  the  ancient  portion  was  printed  (Berlin, 
1859,  imprim6  chez  Ernest  Kuhn) — whether 
the  whole  or  a part,  does  not  appear.  It  con- 
tains compositions  by  more  than  150  musicians 
of  the  old  Italian  and  Flemish  schools,  down 
to  Casali.  M.  Fetis,  however,  who  had  received 
a MS.  catalogue  of  the  collection  from  Landsberg 
during  his  life,  insists  upon  the  fact  that  many 
of  the  most  important  works  have  disappeared. 
The  catalogue  itself  does  not  appear  to  be  any 
longer  in  the  F^tis  Library,  which  is  now  at 
Brussels.  o. 

LANG,  Benjamin  Johnson,  an  American 
pianist,  conductor,  organist  and  teacher,  was 
bom  Dec.  28,  1837,  in  Salem,  Mass.  His  father 
was  a well-known  teacher  of  the  pianoforte  in 
that  city,  and  he  began  his  studies  under  him, 
continuing  them  under  Frauds  G.  Hill  of  Boston. 
By  the  time  he  was  fifteen  years  old  he  held  a 
post  as  organist  of  a Boston  church.  In  1855 
he  went  to  Europe  to  study  composition  in 
Berlin  and  elsewhere  in  Germany,  and  pianoforte 
with  Alfred  Jaell ; he  also  had  some  intercourse 
with  Liszt.  On  his  return  to  Boston  he  made 
his  first  public  appearance  as  a pianist  in  1858. 
About  this  time  he  came  under  the  influence  of 
Gustav  Satter  who  was  then  playing  in  the 
United  States.  A sudden  illness  of  his  father’s 
compelled  Mr.  Lang  to  take  over  the  former’s 
pupils  in  1852,  and  he  has  continued  to  give 
instruction  with  uninterrupted  activity  ever 
since.  He  has  also  been  almost  constantly  in 
service  as  an  organist  during  the  same  period, 
occupying  posts  successively  in  a number  of  the 
most  prominent  of  Boston  churches.  He  was 
appointed  organist  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn 
Society  in  1859,  and  continued  to  serve  in  that 
capacity  till  1895.  His  first  appearance  as  a 
conductor  was  made  in  Boston  in  May  1862, 
when  he  gave  the  first  performance  in  that  city 
of  Mendelssohn’s  ‘ Walpurgisnacht.’  The  next 
year  he  shared  with  Carl  Zerrahn  the  direction 
of  the  music  at  the  jubilee  concert  in  honour  of 
President  Lincoln's  Emancipation  Proclamation, 
and  from  that  time  forth  he  figured  more  and 
more  extensively  in  Boston  as  a leader.  He 
was  appointed  conductor  of  the  Apollo  Club,  a 
men's  singing  society,  at  its  formation  in  1871, 
and  remained  as  such  until  1901.  Ho  has  also 
been  the  conductor  of  the  Cecilia,  a mixed 
chorus,  since  its  establishment  in  1874,  and  was 
conductor  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society 
for  two  seasons,  1895-97.  He  has  given  several 
complete  performances  of  * Parsifal  ’ in  concert 
form. 

In  the  early  sixties  Mr.  Lang  became  more 
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and  more  prominent  as  a concert  pianist  in 
Boston,  playing  frequently  at  the  concerts  of 
the  Harvard  Musical  Association,  at  chamber 
concerts  of  his  own,  and  with  the  Mendelssohn 
Quintette  Club.  As  pianist  as  well  as  conductor 
he  has  beeu  noted  for  his  energy  in  bringing 
new  works  into  notice ; in  fact,  in  all  the  de- 
partments of  musical  activity  his  indefatigable 
industry  and  aggressive  personality  have  made 
him  one  of  the  most  jtotent  forces  working  for 
progress  in  Boston  ; outside  of  the  New  England 
capital  and  its  immediate  environs,  however, 
his  influence  has  been  little  felt.  His  labours 
as  a composer  have  been  less  important  than  as 
an  interpreter ; yet  he  has  written  an  oratorio, 

* David,’ symphonies,  overtures,  chamber  music, 
pieces  for  the  pianoforte,  church  music  and 
many  songs,  moat  of  which  compositions  remain 
in  manuscript.  In  1903  Yale  University  con- 
ferred on  him  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 
(See  Boston  Musical  Societies.) 

His  daughter,  Margaret  Ruthven,  was 
born  in  Boston,  Nov.  27,  1867.  She  began 
the  study  of  the  pianoforte  under  one  of  her 
father’s  pupils,  and  later  continued  it  under 
his  own  direction.  She  also  began  the  study 
of  the  violin  with  Louis  Sclunidt  in  Boston, 
and  continued  it  under  Drechsler  and  Abel  in 
Munich  in  1886-87.  While  in  Munich  she 
studied  composition  with  Victor  Gluth.  Re- 
turning to  America  she  went  to  George  W. 
Chadwick  for  composition  and  orchestration. 
Among  her  works  in  the  larger  forms  are  a 
‘Dramatic  Overture,’  op.  12,  performed  by 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  1893  ; an 
overture,  ‘ Witichis,’op.  10,  performed  in  Chicago 
by  Theodore  Thomas  in  the  same  year.  These, 
and  a third  overture,  ‘Totila,’  op.  23,  are  still 
in  MS.  She  has  also  written  ‘ Sappho's  Prayer 
to  Aphrodite,'  an  aria  for  contralto  with  or- 
chestra, performed  in  New  York  in  1896  ; 

* Armida  ’ for  soprano  solo  and  orchestra,  per- 

formed at  a Boston  Symphony  concert  in  1896  ; 
‘Phoebus,’  aria  for  baritone;  a cantata  for 
solos,  chorus,  and  orchestra  ; a string  quartet ; 
several  works  for  violin  and  pianoforte,  and  a 
number  of  songs  and  pianoforte  pieces  which 
have  been  published.  r.  a. 

LANG.  A family  of  German  musicians 
originally  from  Mannheim,  but  settling  at 
Munich,  and  mentioned  here  for  the  sake  of 
Josephine  Lang  (the  second  of  that  name), 
born  at  Munich,  March  14,  1815,  a young  lady 
of  very  remarkable  musical  gifts  and  personality, 
who  attracted  the  notice  of  Mendelssohn  when 
he  passed  through  Munich  in  1830  and  1831. 
There  is  an  enthusiastic  account  of  * die  klcine 
Lang’  in  his  letter  of  Oct  6,  1831  ; in  writing 
to  Bdrmann  (July  7 and  Sept  27,  1834),  he 
inquires  for  her,  and  in  a letter,  seven  years 
later  (Dec.  15,  1841),  to  Professor  C.  R. 
Kbstlin  of  Tubingen,  to  whom  she  w’as  married 
in  1842,  he  shows  how  deeply  her  image  had 


impressed  itself  on  his  susceptible  heart.  She 
published  several  books  of  songs  (up  to  op.  38), 
which  from  the  reviews  in  the  Allg.  mus. 
Zeitung , appear  to  be  full  of  imagination,  and 
well  worthy  of  the  warm  praise  bostowed  on 
them  by  Mendelssohn  in  the  letters  just 
mentioned.  Hiller  tells  the  story  of  her  life  at 
length  in  his  TonUbcn  (ii.  116),  and  selects  her 
songs,  opp.  12  and  14,  as  the  best.  She  died  at 
Tubingen,  Dec.  2,  1880.  Connected  with  the 
same  family  at  an  earlier  date  was  Regina 
Lang,  a singer  whose  name  was  originally 
Hitzelberg,  born  at  Wurzburg,  1786,  educated 
at  Munich  by  Winter,  Cannabich,  and  Vogel, 
and  appointed  chamber  singer  at  the  Bavarian 
Court.  When  Napoleon  1.  was  at  Munich  in 
1806  she  sang  before  him  in  Winter’s  ‘Inter- 
' rupted  Sacrifice  ’ and  Mozart’s  ‘ Dou  Giovanni,' 
ami  so  pleased  him  that  he  is  said  to  have  urged 
her  to  come  to  Paris  (Mendel).  She,  however, 
remained  in  Munich,  and  married  Theobald 
Lang,  a violinist  in  the  Court  band.  In  1612 
or  1813  she  was  at  Vienna,  and  Beethoven 
wrote  in  her  album  a song  ‘ An  die  Geliebte,’  to 
Stoll's  words,  1 0 dasa  ich  dir  vom  stillen  Auge,’ 
which  was  published  about  1840  in  a collection 
called  ‘Dos  siugende  Deutschland.’  It  is  his 
second  version  of  the  song — the  former  one 
being  dated  by  himself  December  1811,  and 
having  been  published  in  1814.  See  Notte- 
bohm’s  Thematic  Catalogue,  p.  1 83.  c. 

LANODON,  Richard,  Mus.1L,  grandson  of 
Rev.  Tobias  Langdon,  priest -vicar  of  Exeter 
Cathedral,  graduated  as  Mus.  Bac.  at  Oxford  in 
1761.  In  1753  he  received  the  appointments 
of  organist  and  sub-chanter  of  Exeter  Cathedral, 
but  resigned  them  in  1777,  when  ho  became 
organist  of  Ely  Cathedral,  This  j>o«t  he  held 
only  for  a few  months,  being  appointed  to 
Bristol  Cathedral  in  1778.  He  quitted  Bristol 
iu  1782  to  become  organist  of  Armagh  Cathe- 
dral, a post  he  resigned  in  1794.  In  1774  he 
published  ‘ Divine  Harmony,  a Collection,  in 
score,  of  Psalms  and  Anthems.’  His  published 
compositions  include  * Twelve  Glees,’  1770,  two 
books  of  songs,  and  some  canzonets.  Two 
glees  and  a catch  by  him  are  contained  in 
Warren’s  * Vocal  Harmony.  ’ He  died  at  Exeter, 
Sept.  8,  1803.  Langdon  in  F is  still  a 
favourite  double  chant  w.  h.  h. 

LANGE,  or  LANG  I US,  Hieronymus 
Gregor,  bom  at  Havelberg  in  the  Mark 
Brandenburg  about  the  middle  of  the  16th 
century,  obtained  in  1574  the  post  of  school- 
cantor  at  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  but  becoming 
paralysed  in  his  hands  and  feet  he  removed  to 
Breslau  in  1583,  where  he  was  received  into 
a charitable  institution,  and  in  spite  of  his 
infirmity  continued  to  devote  himself  to 
musical  composition  till  his  death  in  1587. 
He  was  highly  esteemed  as  a musician  in 
his  own  time  and  for  some  time  afterwards. 
Lange  and  I^echner  were  thought  to  be  no 
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unworthy  compeers  of  Lassus.  Various  friends, 
citizens  of  Breslau,  encouraged  and  helped  him 
in  the  publication  of  his  works,  which,  however, 
are  not  numerous.  There  are  two  Books  of 
‘ Cantiones  Sacrae/  published  1580  and  1584 
respectively,  containing  thirty-five  Latin  motets 
for  four,  five,  six,  eight,  and  ten  voices  ; and  two 
books  of  Deutsche  Lieder,  1584,  1586,  contain- 
ing forty  German  secular  souga  for  three  voices. 
Besides  these,  there  are  only  a few  occasional 
compositions  published  separately,  chiefly  ‘ Epi- 
thalamia*  or  wedding-songs  in  the  form  of 
motets,  the  composition  of  w hich  was  no  doubt 
a source  of  income  to  Lutheran  Cantors  of 
former  days.  The  Deutscho  Lieder  for  three 
voices  were  frequently  reprinted,  and  in  1615 
Christoph  Deraautius  rearranged  them  for  five 
voices.  Although  highly  thought  of  in  their 
time,  Eitner  says,  these  songs  are  less 
attractive  than  those  of  Kegnard,  being  some- 
what stiff  and  wanting  in  melody.  The 
rearrangement  by  Demantiua  is  of  greater 
merit.  But  Lange's  Latin  motets  stand  upon 
a higher  level.  In  1899  Reinhold  Starke  edited 
for  the  Gcsellschafl fti r Mu# Lkforsch ung&  selection 
of  twenty-four  of  these  motets  ( Publication , 
Jahrgang  29),  among  which  are  several  very 
interesting  numbers.  1 Yae  misero  mihi,’  with 
its  second  part,  ‘ O vos  omues  qui  transit  is,’  is 
very  remarkable,  on  account  of  its  unusual 
chromatic  modulations.  A motet,  ( Media 
vita,’  composed  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of 
the  General  Superintendent,  Musculus,  one  of 
Lange's  chief  Frankfort  patrons,  the  editor  | 
considers  as  being  quite  in  the  mood  of  Sebastian 
Bach.  These  motets  must  have  enjoyed  con- 
siderable favour,  as  some  of  them  were  also 
transcribed  for  the  lute.  Besides  the  published 
works  Starke  enumerates  a considerable  number 
of  works  which  have  remained  in  MS.,  amoug 
which  are  two  masses  and  thirty  other  Latin 
motets,  and  twenty  German  songs  for  four  and 
live  voices,  partly  sacred.  See  his  Monograph 
on  Lange  contributed  to  the  M&natshcfU  fur 
M usikyasch ichU , 1899,  pp.  101-123.  J.  K.  M. 

LANGE,  DE,  an  eminent  Dutch  family  of 
musicians  and  organists  ; the  father,  Samuel, 
born  Juno  9,  1811,  died  May  15,  1884,  at 
Rotterdam,  was  organist  of  the  church  of  St. 
Lawrence  there,  and  an  eminent  teacher,  as  well 
us  a composer  of  pieces  for  the  organ.  He  was 
the  teacher  of  his  elder  sou,  Samuel,  who  was 
bom  at  Rotterdam,  Feb.  22,  1840,  and  studied 
with  Verhulst,  eventually  going  to  Vienna  for 
further  instruction  from  A.  Winterberger.  After 
travelling  os  a virtuoso  in  Galicia  in  1858-59, 
he  settled  at  Lemberg  for  four  years,  and  in  1 863 
was  appointed  organist  at  Rotterdam,  and  given 
a teaching  appointment  in  the  musicschool  of  the 
Maatschappy  tot  bovordering  van  Toonkunst, 
making  occasional  concert-tours  in  Switzerland, 
Germany,  France,  etc.  From  1874  to  1876  he 
taught  at  the  music  school  at  Basic,  and  in  1877 


was  called  to  Cologne  to  teach  in  the  Conserva- 
torium.  While  there  he  directed  the  Kolner 
Mannergesangverein  and  the  choir  of  the  Giir- 
zcuich  concerts.  In  1885  he  went  to  the  Hague 
as  rector  of  the  Oratorio  society,  and  remained 
there  until  1893,  when  ho  went  to  Stuttgart  as 
substitute  for  Immanuel  Faisat,  on  whose  death 
in  1894  he  became  professor  of  the  organ  and 
counterjwint  in  the  Conservatorium.  Various 
choral  societies  took  advantage  of  his  residence 
in  Stuttgart,  and  engaged  him  as  conductor,  lu 
1900  he  was  appointed  director  of  the  Conserva- 
torium. His  compositions  include  eight  organ 
sonatas,  a piano  concerto,  three  quartets,  a 
trio,  a quintet,  four  sonatas  for  violin  and  two 
for  violoncello,  acoucertstiick  for  violoncello,  und 
many  part-songs  for  male  voices,  besides  three 
symphonies,  and  an  oratorio,  'Moses,’  performed 
while  he  was  at  the  Hague. 

His  brother,  Daniel,  bom  July  11,  1841,  at 
Rotterdam,  was  a pupil  of  Ganz  and  Scrvais  for 
the  violoncello,  and  of  Verhulst  for  composition. 
He  taught  at  the  music  school  at  Lemberg  in 
1860-63,  aud  then  went  to  Paris  to  j>erfect  his 
pianoforte  and  organ -playing.  While  there  he 
was  organist  of  the  Protestant  church  at  Mout- 
rouge,  and  remained  there  until  the  outbreak 
of  the  war,  when  he  went  back  to  Holland, 
taking  up  his  abode  at  Amsterdam,  as  teacher 
in  the  music  school,  which  afterwards  became  the 
Conservatorium.  He  was  made  secretary  of  the 
Maatschuppij  tot  bovordering  van  Toonkunst. 
lie  conducted  several  choral  societies  with  great 
distinction,  and  formed  a party  of  eminent  solo- 
singers  with  which  he  performed  old  Nether- 
landish music.  They  gave  concerts  in  the  Albert 
Hall,  Loudon,  during  the  Music  and  Inventions 
Exhibition  of  1885,  and  created  a great  sensa- 
tion by  the  exquisite  finish  of  their  performances. 
I>e  Lange  became  director  of  the  Amsterdam 
Conservatorium  iu  1895.  His  works  include 
two  symphonies,  can tatus,  an  opera,  4De  val  van 
Kuilenburg’ ; an  overture 'Willem  van  Holland’ ; 
music  to  ‘ Heruani  ’ ; a moss,  a requiem ; a setting 
of  Ps.  xxiL,  for  solos,  choir,  and  piano  ; a violon- 
cello concerto,  etc.  (Riemaun’s  Lcxikoiu)  m. 

LANGHANS,  Friedrich  Wilhelm,  author, 
coiu}>oser,  and  violinist,  was  born  at  Hamburg  on 
Sept.  21,  1832.  Hia  early  general  education  was 
received  at  the  Jolmnneum  in  Berlin,  aud  in 
1849  he  entered  the  Leipzig  Conservatorium, 
where  his  violin-teacher  was  David  and  his  com- 
position-master Richter.  On  leaving  Leipzig 
Langh&ns  went  to  Paris  to  study  the  violin 
further  under  Alard.  For  five  seasons,  1 852-56, 
he  played  firstvioliuin  theGewaudhausorchestra 
iu  Leipzig ; from  1 857  to  1 860  was  concertmeister 
at  Dusseldorf ; and  then  settled  temporarily,  as 
teacher  and  violinist,  in  Hamburg,  Paris,  and 
Heidelberg.  From  1874  to  1881  he  was  professor 
of  the  history  of  music  at  Kullak'a  Neue  Aka- 
, dcmiederTonkunat,  when  he  joined  Scharwenka’s 
• newly  founded  Conservatorium,  and  ultimately 
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acted  as  its  director.  In  1871  the  University 
of  Heidelberg  conferred  the  degree  of  Doctor 
upon  Langhans,  who  was  an  honorary  member 
of  the  Liceo  Filarmonico  of  Florence  and  of  the 
St. Cecilia  at  Rome.  Ho  visited  England  in  1881, 
and  subsequently,  after  hearing  sonic  open-air 
music  in  Glasgow,  tho  Worcester  Festival  and 
* Patience  ’ in  London,  wrote  articles  on  music  in 
England  for  tho  Musikalischcs  Centralblatt.  He 
died  in  Berlin,  June  9,  1892.  Langhans’s  com- 
positions, which  include  a string  quartet  that 
gained  a prize  offered  by  a Florentine  gentleman 
in  1864,  a violin  sonata,  and  a symphony,  are 
quite  unimportant ; but  his  literary  work  has 
been  more  prized.  It  includes  Das  m usikal ischs 
Urtheil  (1872) ; Die  Afusikgesch ichU  in  12 
Voririitjcn  (1878)  ; a Gcschichte  der  Musik 
dee  17 . IS.  und  19.  Jnh  rhunderts  in  continua- 
tion of  Ambros,  and  a history  of  the  Berlin 
Hochschule.  In  1858  he  married  the  pianist 
Luise  Japha,  a pupil  of  Robert  and  Clara 
Schumann.  r.  ii.  l. 

LANGSAM,  i.e.  slow,  the  German  equivalent 
for  Adagio.  4 Langsam  und  sehnsuchtsvoll ' is 
Beethoven's  direction  to  the  third  movement  of 
the  piano  Sonata,  op.  101,  equivalent  to  Adagio 
eon  inolto  di  sentimento.  See  also  the  opening 
song  of  the  Liederkreis,  op.  98.  Schumann 
employs  it  habitually  ; see  the  first  movement 
of  his  Symphony  in  E>>.  a. 

LANGSHAW,  John,  was  employed  about 
1761,  under  tho  direction  of  John  Christopher 
Smith,  in  setting  music  upon  the  barrels  of  an 
organ,  of  much  larger  size  than  had  been  thereto- 
fore used  for  barrels,  then  being  constructed  for 
the  Earl  of  Bute,  which  he  did  4 in  so  masterly 
a manner  that  the  effect  was  equal  to  that  pro- 
duced by  the  most  finished  player.*  In  1772 
ho  becaino  organist  of  the  parish  church  of 
I«ancaster,  and  died  in  1798. 

His  son,  John,  was  born  in  London  in  1763, 
in  1779  became  a pupil  of  Charles  Wesley,  and 
in  1798  succeeded  his  father  as  organist  at 
Lancaster.  He  composed  many  hymns,  chants, 
organ  voluntaries,  pianoforte  concertos,  songs 
and  duets,  and  made  numerous  arrangements 
for  the  pianoforte.  W.  H.  H. 

LANIERE  (Lanif.r,  Laneir,  Lanyer, 
Laneer,  Laxneare,  Laneare),  the  namo  of  a 
family  of  musicians  at  the  English  court  in  the 
17th  century.  For  details  of  the  less  eminent 
members,  their  relationship  to  each  other,  and 
dates  of  their  appointments,  etc.  the  reader  must 
be  referred  to  Willibald  Nagel’s  Annalen  der 
Englischen  Hof  musik , and  Qtsckichts  der  Musik 
in  England.  Tho  head  of  the  family,  or  rather 
of  tho  English  branch  of  tho  family,  was  John 
Lanier,  described  as  a native  of  Rouen,  who 
had  property  in  Crutched  Friars,  and  died  in 
1572  (Diet,  of  Hat,  Biog .).  A player  of  the 
saekbut,  named  John  lanyer,  from  1565  to 
1605,  was  no  doubt  identical  with  the  John 
Lannyer  who,  on  Oct.  12,  1585,  married,  at 


Holy  Trinity,  Minories,  the  daughter  of  Mark 
Antony  Galliardello,  another  court  musician. 
He  had  property  at  East  Greenwich,  and  the 
registers  of  Greenwich  mention  several  of  the 
family.  This  John  Lanier  was  the  father  of 
Nicholas,  the  most  distinguished  of  the  family, 
who  must  not  be  confused  with  two  other  bearers 
of  the  same  name.  One  of  these  two  owned 
property  at  East  Greenwich,  and  seems  to  have 
been  another  son  of  John  of  Rouen  ; he  was 
musician  to  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1581,  and  died 
in  1612,  leaving  Bix  sons  and  four  daughters. 
The  sons  were  all  court  musicians,  and  one 
of  them  Jerome,  had  two  sons,  Jeremy  and 
William,  who  were  musicians  in  1684-35.  An- 
other Nicholas  Lanier  published  some  etchings 
from  drawings  by  Farmigiano,  and  in  1638  a 
set  after  Giulio  Romano  ; he  is,  no  doubt,  identi- 
cal with  the  Nicholas  Lanier  who  was  buried 
in  St.  Martin’s-in-the-Fields,  aged  seventy -eight, 
Nov.  4,  1646.  (Nichol’s  Progresses,  ii.  710.) 

Coming  now  to  the  most  eminent  of  the 
family,  Nicholas  Laniere  (as  he  was  generally 
called),  was  born  in  1588,  and  baptized  on 
Sept.  10.  It  is  probable  that  he,  rather  than 
either  of  his  namesakes,  was  the  musician  for 
the  flutes  in  1604  ; he  was  attached  to  the 
household  of  Henry  Prince  of  Wales,  and  it  is 
assumed  to  be  that  he  is  the  4 Laniere  ’ alluded 
to  by  Herrick  in  a poem  to  Henry  Lawes.  In 
1613  he  joined  Coperario  and  others  in  the 
I composition  of  Campion's  masque  for  the  mar- 
riage of  Robert  Carr,  Earl  of  Somerset,  and 
I>ady  Frances  Howard,  performed  at  Whitehall, 
St  Stephen's  night,  1614.  The  first  song, 

4 Bring  away  tho  sacred  tree,’  is  reprinted  in 
Stafford  Smith’s  Mnsica  A ntiqua.  He  composed 
the  music  for  Ben  Jonson’s  masque,  4 Lovers 
made  Men,*  at  Lord  Haye’s  house,  Feb.  22, 
1617,  and  is  described  as  introducing  the  * stylo 
recitativo  * apparently  for  the  first  time  in  Eng- 
land. He  sang  in  the  piece  and  painted  the 
scenery.  He  also  wrote  the  music  for  the  same 
poet’s  masque,  ‘The  Vision  of  Delight,’  in  1617. 
His  skill  in  the  art  of  {tainting  was  turned  to 
account  in  1625,  when  he  was  sent  to  Italy  by 
Charles  I.  to  buy  pictures  for  the.  royal  collec- 
tion (see  Bertolotti’s  Music i alia  corte  dei 
Gonzaga  in  Mantova).  He  remained  in  Italy 
about  three  years,  and  stayed  with  Daniel 
Nys  at  Mantua,  the  agent  through  whom 
the  King  acquired  Mantegna’s  ‘Triumph  of 
Caesar’  now  at  Hampton  Court.  Correggio’s 
4 Mercury  instructing  Cupid*  in  the  National 
Gallery,  was  auother  of  the  pictures  bonght 
through  Laniere  (see  Diet,  of  Hat,  Biog.  for 
other  details  unconnected  with  music).  The 
patent  of  his  appointment  as  Master  of  the  King's 
Mustek  at  a salary  of  £200  a year,  is  dated 
July  11,  1626.  In  1630  he  set  Herrick’s  poem 
on  tho  birth  of  Prince  Charles.  Ho  was  ap- 
pointed  keeper  of  the  king’s  miniatures,  and  in 
1636  tho  King  granted  to  Laniere  and  other* 
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a charter,  incorporating  them  as  ‘ The  Marshal, 
Wardens,  and  Cominalty  of  the  Arte  and  Scienco 
of  Musicke  in  Westminster,’  and  appointed 
Laniere  the  first  Marshal.  At  the  outbreak  of 
the  civil  war,  Laniere  lost  his  appointments, 
and  seems  to  have  spent  much  of  his  time 
abroad.  There  are  passes  among  the  State 
Papers,  for  him  to  journey  with  pictures  and 
musical  instruments  between  Flanders  and  Eng- 
land. In  Jonckbloet  and  Land's  Musiquc  ft 
Musieiena  an  XVII*  stifle,  p.  xxi,  is  a letter 
from  Lanier  (as  he  spells  it),  dated  March  1, 
1645,  and  in  1646  he  begs  Huygens  to  get  him 
a passport  to  go  to  Holland.  In  1655  the  Earl 
of  Newcastle  gave  a ball  at  the  Hague  at  which 
a song  set  to  music  by  Laniere  was  sung.  At 
tho  Restoration  he  was  reinstated  in  his  posts 
as  master  of  the  king's  music  and  marshal  of 
the  corporation  of  music.  He  composed  Now 
Year’s  Songs  in  1663  and  1665,  and  died  in 
Feb.  1666.  The  entry  in  the  Greenwich 
registers  is  dated  Feb.  24,  1665-66,  ‘Mr. 
Nicholas  Laniere  buried  away*  (»>.  elsewhere). 
Songs  and  other  pieces  by  him  are  contained  in 
‘Select  Musicall  Ayres  and  Dialogues,’  1653 
and  1659;  ‘The  Musical  Companion,’  1667  ; 
‘The  Treasury  of  Musick,'  1669  ; and  ‘Choice 
Ayres  and  Songs,’  book  iv.  1685.  Several  songs 
and  dialogues  by  him  are  in  the  British  Museum, 
Add.  MSS.  11,608,  29,396;  Eg.  MS.  2013. 
A cantata,  ‘Hero  and  Leandor,'  in  Add.  MSS. 
14,399,  33,236.  Other  music  is  in  MS.  in  the 
Music  School  and  Christ  Church  Library,  Oxford. 
Vandyck  painted  Laniere’s  portrait  for  Charles  I. , 
and  at  the  dispersal  of  the  royal  collection  it 
was  bought  by  Laniere  himself.  Another 
portrait  is  in  the  Music  School  at  Oxford, 
both  painted  and  presen  ted  by  Laniere.  (Diet, 
of  Nat.  Btixj. , Qutllcn- Ltxikon,  Nagel’s  Annalrn , 
etc. ; information  from  Sir  A.  S.  Scott-Gatty, 
Garter  King  of  Arms.)  M. 

LANNER,  Joseph  Fuavz  Karl,  born  at 
Oberdobling,  near  Vienna,  April  11,  1801  ; son 
of  a glove-maker  ; early  showed  a talent  for 
music,  taught  himself  the  violin,  and  by  means 
of  theoretical  books  learned  to  conqiose.  Next 
came  the  desire  to  conduct  an  orchestra  ; and 
in  the  meantime  ho  got  together  a quartet  party, 
in  which  the  viola  was  taken  by  Strauss,  his 
subeequent  rival.  They  played  potpourris  from 
favourite  operas,  marches,  etc.,  arranged  by 
Lanner.  He  next  composed  waltzesand  Ldndler, 
first  for  a small,  then  for  a full  orchestra,  and 
performed  them  in  public.  His  popularity 
increased  rapidly,  and  important  places  of  amuse- 
ment eagerly  competed  for  his  services.  He 
also  appeared  in  most  of  the  provincial  capitals, 
but  declined  all  invitations  abroad.  Ho  con- 
ducted tho  dance  music  in  the  large  and  small 
Redoutensaal,  and  also  that  at  the  court  lrnlls, 
alternately  with  Strauss.  As  a mark  of  distinc- 
tion he  was  appointed  capellmeister  of  the 
second  Burger- regiment  When  thus  at  the 


height  of  prosperity  he  died,  April  14,  1843  ; 
and  was  buried  in  tho  churchyard  of  Dobling, 
near  Vienna.  A memorial  tablet  was  placed  on 
the  house  in  which  he  was  born,  May  15,  1879. 1 

Lanner  may  be  considered  the  founder  of  our 
present  dance-music.  His  galojis,  quadrilles, 
polkas,  and  marches,  but  especially  his  waltzes 
and  Liindler,  bear  traces  of  the  frank,  genial 
disposition  which  made  him  so  beloved.  All 
his  works,  from  op.  1 (*Neuo  Wiener  Landler’) 
to  his  swan-song  (*  Die  Schonbrunner  ’)are  pene- 
trated with  the  warm  national  life  of  Vienna. 
The  titles  often  contain  allusions  to  contempo- 
raneous events  and  customs,  and  thus  have  an 
historical  interest.  His  printed  works  amount 
to  208,  and  he  left  others  unpublished.  The 
following  numbers  are  dedicated  to  crowned 
heads,  and  distinguished  persons — opp.  74,  81, 
85,  91,  101,  110-12,  115-16,  120,  128,  131-32, 
138  (*  Victoria- Walzer  ’ dedicated  to  Queen 
Victoria),  143,  146,  155,  161-62.  The  ‘Trou- 
badour-Walzer,’  op.  197,  are  dedicated  to  Doni- 
zetti, and  the  ' Norwegische  Arabesken,’  op. 
145,  to  Ole  Bull.  Diabclli  published  opp.  1-15 ; 
Haslinger  16-32,  and  170-208 ; Mechetti  33-169. 

Of  Lanner’s  three  children,  August,  bom 
1834  in  Vienna,  a young  man  of  great  promise, 
followed  his  father's  profession,  but  died  Sept. 
27,  1855.  Kathauina,  bom  in  Vienna,  1831, 
is  a well-known  dancer,  who  since  her  d£but  at 
the  court  opera  in  Vienna  in  1845,  has  appeared 
at  all  the  important  theatres  in  Europe.  She 
has  also  written  several  admired  ballets,  and  in 
1858  formed  a children’s  ballet  in  Hamburg, 
which  gave  forty-six  performances  in  Paris  with 
great  success.  At  a later  date  she  was  engaged 
also  at  the  Italian  Opera  in  England,  [and  under 
her  admirable  management  a high  standard  of 
dancing  has  been  maintained  at  the  Empire 
Theatre  in  London].  c.  r.  P. 

LAPICIDA,  Erasmus,  nearly  contemporary 
with  Joaquin  des  Pres,  is  mentioned  by  Omi- 
thoparens  as  one  of  the  approved  composers  of 
his  time,  and  is  also  referred  to  as  an  authority 
in  musical  theory  in  certain  correspondence  be- 
tween Spataro  and  Giovanni  del  Logo.  Petrucci 
printed  some  Lamentations  by  him  with  tho 
Plain-song  melody  in  the  ten  or,  a Iso  three  motets. 
In  Forster’s  Liederbuch,  1539,  seven  German 
songs  bear  his  name,  which  Ambros  thought  to 
be  adaptations  of  other  compositions  of  Lapicida 
to  German  words  ; but  Eitner  claims  to  have 
proved  them  to  be  original  settings  of  the  German 
texts  since  the  Cantus  Fimras  is  in  each  case 
the  original  melody  to  the  text.  None  of  Lapi- 
cida’s  compositions  have  been  reprinted  in  modem 
times.  J.  R.  M. 

LAPORTE.  Pierre  Francois,  an  eminent 
French  comedian,  came  to  London  as  a member 
and  joint  manager  of  a com;>any  who,  in  Jan. 
1824,  commenced  performing  French  plays  at 

1 Owing  to  & nriotu  wrrur  in  the  entry  of  hi*  bnptunn,  hi*  urn* 
na  for  long  overlooked  In  the  rvgUter. 
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the  theatre  in  Tottenham  Street  On  Nov.  18, 
1826,  he  appeared  on  the  English  stage,  as  a 
member  of  the  Drury  Laue  company,  as  Sosia 
in  DrydenV  Am  plii  try  on, ’and  afterwards  played 
a variety  of  jwts,  mostly  original,  and  amongst 
them  Wormwood  in  ‘ The  Lottery  Ticket’  He 
next  joined  the  Hay  market  company,  in  which 
he  first  appeared  June  15,  1827.  In  1828  he 
t>ecame  mauager  of  the  King’s  Theatre,  and 
continued  such  until  1831.  In  1832  he  was 
lessee  of  Covent  Harden  Theatre,  and  actor  as 
well  os  manager,  but  was  compelled  to  retire, 
with  heavy  loss,  before  the  end  of  the  season. 
In  1833  he  resumed  the  management  of  the 
King's  Theatre,  and  retained  it  until  his  death, 
which  occurred  at  his  chateau  near  Paris,  Sept 
25,  1841.  A notable  feature  of  his  last  season 
was  the  ‘Tamburini  Row,’  a disturbance  of  the 
l>erfonnance  occasioned  by  the  admirers  of  Tam- 
burini,  who  resented  his  non -engagement  for 
that  season,  and  by  their  tumultuous  proceed- 
ings for  two  or  three  evenings  forced  the  mauager 
to  yield  to  their  wishes.  Another  curious  fea- 
ture of  this  year  was  the  reapjiearanoe  of  Laj>orte 
in  his  original  cajiacity  as  an  actor,  w ith  Rachel, 
on  three  nights  of  her  first  London  season. 
La]>ortc  first  introduced  to  the  English  public, 
uiuongst  other  operas,  Rossini's  ‘ Comte  Ory ’ 
uud  ‘ Assedio  di  Coriuto  ’ ; tiellini's  ‘ Pirata,' 
‘Sonuambula,’  ‘Norma,’ and  ‘Puritani’  ; Doni- 
zetti's ‘Anna  Helena,'  and  Costa’s ‘Malek Adel' ; 
and  amongst  singers,  Son  tag,  Meric-  Lalande, 
Pcrsiani,  Assundri,  Albertaz/i,  Pisaroni,  Don- 
zelli,  David,  jun.,  Ivauoif,  Mario  ; and,  above 
all,  the  famous  quartet  who  so  long  held  supre- 
macy on  the  open  stage,  Grisi,  Rubini,  Tam- 
burini, and  Lublache.  Though  his  dilatory 
and  unbusinesslike  habits  ruined  his  manage- 
ment, La{>orte  was  not  w ithout  good  qualities. 
Amongst  others  his  tact  and  cooluess  were  great, 
and  many  of  his  hints  mots  were  current  at  the 
time.  When  Orito  returned  the  ticket  of  a 
box  on  the  upper  tier  with  the  remark  that  she 
was  much  too  young  to  be  exalted  to  the  skies 
before  her  time,  Lajiorte — having  already  given 
a box  on  the  same  tier  toTaglioni — replied  that 
ho  ‘ had  done  his  best,  but  that  jierhajw  he  had 
been  wrrong  in  placing  her  on  the  same  level 
with  Mile.  Taglioni.’  w.  H.  h. 

LARGE  (Lut.  Maxima,  Old  Eng.  Maxim). 
The  longest  note  used  in  measured  music.  In 
ancient  MSS.,  the  Large  appears  as  an  oblong 
Mack  note,  corresponding  with  the  Double- Long 
described  in  the  A rs  Cantus  Mcnsurahilis  of 
F raneoof Cologne.  FranchinusGalTorius,  writing 
in  1 496,  figures  it  as  an  oblong  white  note,  with 
a tail  descending  on  the  right-hand  side ; which 
form  it  has  retained,  unchanged,  to  the  present 
day. 1 

In  the  Great  Mode  Perfect,  the  Large  is  equal 
to  three  I,ongs  : in  the  Great  Mode  Imperfect, 

* In  modno  rtprinU.  tb*  tail  1*  •ometJrn**  ravle  to  a*c*n<l ; but 
It  U Imflapcnaabl*  that  It  tJtould  It  on  th«  right*baa4  afcia. 
innunaaraLla  ruupln  In  1'r  ahe  * X Imtica  Whho. 


In  ancient  In  printed  Perfect  Imperfect 
MSS.  books.  Large  HesL  large  licet. 


to  two.  [See  Moon.]  The  Rest  for  the  Perfect 
l^argo  stretches,  in  a double  line,  across  three 
sjiaccs ; that  for  the  Imperfect  Large,  across 
two. 

In  polyphonic  music,  the  final  note  is  always 
written  as  a Large  : and,  in  that  jKiaitiou,  its 
length  is  sometimes  indefinitely  prolonged,  in 
the  Canto  fermo,  while  the  other  voices  ore  ela- 
borating  a llorid  cadence.  In  Plain-song,  the 
Large — or,  rather,  in  that  case,  the  Double- 
Long — is  sometimes,  but  not  very  frequently, 
used,  to  indicate  the  reciting-note.  w.  «.  R. 

LARGHETTO,  partaking  of  the  broad  style 
of  Largo,  but  about  the  same  juice  with  Andante. 
Well-known  instances  of  its  use  are  the  slow 
movements  in  Beethoven's  second  Symphony 
and  Violin  Concerto.  G. 

LARGO,  i.e.  broad,  an  Italian  term  meaning 
a slow,  broad,  dignified  style.  Handel  emjdoys 
it  ofteu,  as  in  the  ‘ Messiah  ’ in  ‘ Behold  the  Lamb 
of  God,’  ‘He  was  despised,’  and  ‘Surely  He 
hath  borne  our  griefs.’  Haydn  uses  it  for  the 
Introduction  and  first  Chorus  in  the  ‘ Creation,' 
as  well  as  iu  the  Introduction  to  the  third  Part. 
Beethoven  emjdoys  it  only  in  PF.  works,  and 
it  is  enough  to  mention  some  of  the  instances 
to  show*  what  grandeur  and  deejt  feeling  he 
conveyed  by  this  term, — ojk  7 ; oj>.  10,  No.  3 ; 
oj>.  37  ; op.  70,  No.  1 ; op.  106.  He  often  ac- 
com panics  it  with  jMssiotuito,  or  some  other  terra 
denoting  intense  expression.  Mendelssohn  uses 
it  for  ' broad  ’ iu  the  Andante  of  his  string 
quartot  in  E flat,  op.  12. 

The  term  LargamenU  has  come  into  use  to 
denote  breadth  of  style  without  chauge  of  tempo. 
Largo  imjdies  a slow  pace,  but  the  very  varying 
metronome  marks  ajiplied  to  it  show  conclu- 
sively that  style  and  not  j»ace  is  its  jirincijml  in- 
tention. [In  the  Brit  Mus.  Add.  MS.  31,424, 
fol.  46,  63 b are  two  giguea  marked  Largo,  the 
others  iu  the  same  set  being  marked  vivace  or 
allegro.]  G. 

LARIGOT  (from  an  old  French  word,  Varigot, 
for  a small  flute  or  flageolet,  now  obsolete),  the 
old  name  for  a rank  of  small  open  metal  juju*, 
the  longest  of  which  is  only  1$  ft.  sjteaking- 
length.  Its  jdteh  is  a fifth  above  that  of  the 
fifteenth,  an  octave  above  the  twelfth,  and  a 
nineteenth  above  the  uuison.  It  is  first  met 
with,  in  English  organs,  in  those  made  by 
Harris,  who  jiossed  many  years  in  France,  and 
who  jdaced  one  in  his  iiiHtruinent  iu  St.  Sejml- 
c lire's,  Snow  Hill,  erected  in  1670.  k.  j.  h. 

LAROCHE,  Herman  Auoustovich,  musi- 
cal critic,  born  in  St.  Petersburg,  May  25,  1845. 
Ho  received  his  musical  education  at  the  Con- 
servatoire, where  he  was  a contemjiorary  of 
Tchaikovsky  (1862-66).  Iu  1867  he  was  ap- 
pointed  to  a professorship  at  the  Moscow  Conser- 
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vatoirc.  He  returned  to  St.  Petersburg  in  1871, 
and  most  of  his  life  has  since  been  spent  in  this 
town.  Laroche  has  l>een  a voluminous  contri- 
butor to  many  of  the  leading  Russian  newspapers 
and  periodicals,  and  is  regarded  as  the  chief  re- 
presentative of  conservative  principles  in  music,  j 
His  writing  is  distinguished  for  its  excellency  of 
style,  erudition,  and  flashes  of  original  thought ; l 
but  his  work  as  a whole  lacks  system,  and  shows 
more  j»er8oual  bias  than  reasoned  conviction. 
Laroche  translated  Hanslick’a  Vom  mu&ikaluch  \ 
Schoncn  into  Russian.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
to  appreciate  the  genius  of  Tchaikovsky,  and 
devoted  many  articles  to  his  personality  and  his 
works.  r.  N. 

LAROCHE,  James,  better  known  as  Jemmy 
Laroch,  or  Laroche,  was  a popular  singer  in 
London,  though  probably  French  by  origin  or  ! 
birth,  at  the  end  of  the  17th  and  beginning  of  i 
the  18th  centuries.  He  played,  as  a boy,  the 
part  of  Cupid  in  Motteux's  ‘ Loves  of  Mars  and 
Venus,’  set  to  music  by  Eccles  and  Finger,  in 
which  the  part  of  Venus  was  played  by  Mrs. 
Bracegirdle,  in  1696.  He  was,  therefore,  born 
probably  about  1680-82.  His  portrait  appears 
on  a very  rare  print,  called  ‘The  Raree  Show. 
Sung  by  Jemmy  Laroch  in  the  Musical  Interlude 
for  the  Peace,  with  the  Tune  Set  to  Musick  for 
the  Violin.  Ingraved  Printed  Culred  and  Sold 
by  Sutton  Nicholls  next  door  to  the  Jack,  etc. 
London,’  fol.  It  was  afterwards  published  by 
Samuel  Lyne.  There  are  thirty-three  verses 
beginning  * 0 Rarcc  8how,  0 Brave  Show  ’ below 
the  engraving,  which  represents  Laroche  with 
the  show  on  a stool,  exhibiting  it  to  a group  of 
children  ; and  at  foot  is  the  music.  The  Peace 
of  Utrecht  was  signed  in  April  1713,  and  this 
interlude  was  played  in  celebration  of  it,  at  the 
Theatre  in  Little  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  tho 
music  being  written  by  John  Eccles.  The  por- 
trait of  Larocho  was  also  engraved  by  M.  Laroon 
in  his  Cries  of  London.  J.  m. 

LA  RUE,  Pierre  dk,  also  known  as  Pierchon, 
Perisson,  Pierson,  Pierzon,  Pierozon,  and  Petrus 
Platensis,  born  in  Picardy  about  the  middle  of 
the  15th  century  and  fellow-pupil  of  Josquin 
des  Pres  in  the  school  of  Okeghem.  State 
records  prove  that  ho  was  in  the  service  of  the 
court  of  Burgundy  in  the  years  1477,  1492, 
1496,  1499,  1500,  and  1502.  In  1501  he  was 
a prebend  of  Courtrai,  and  later  held  a similar 
benefice  at  Namur,  which  ho  resigned  in  1510. 
[He  was  in  the  service  of  Charles  V.  until  1512, 
when  ho  entered  that  of  Margaret  of  Austria, 
gouvernanto  of  the  Netherlands.  Ho  died  at 
Courtrai,  Nov.  20,  1518.]  Most  writers  on 
music  accord  him  a position  as  a contrapuntal 
composer  scarcely  second  to  that  of  Josquin, 
and  the  magnificent  copies  of  his  masses  made 
by  order  of  the  Princess  Margaret  of  Austria, 
and  now  in  the  libraries  of  Vienna  and  Brussels, 
testify  to  tho  value  sot  upon  his  works  by  those 
ho  served.  Indeed,  considering  his  great  repu-  » 


tation,  it  is  somewhat  surprising  that  so  little 
is  known  of  the  events  of  his  life,  and  that  so 
little  of  his  music  has  been  printed.  Of  the 
thirty-six  masses  now  existing  Petrucci  printed 
five  in  the  composer’s  lifetime  (‘Misse  Petri  de 
la  Rue’;  Venetiis,  1503),  and  a few  more  in 
later  collections.  Of  motets  only  twenty-five, 
and  of  secular  pieces  no  more  than  ten,  are  to 
be  found  in  the  publications  of  the  16th  century 
— a small  result  compared  to  the  long  catalogue 
of  Josquin’s  printed  works.  Burney,  Forkel, 
and  Kienewetter  give  short  examples  from  Pierre 
de  la  Rue’s  compositions.  [See  the  Quellen- 
Lexifcon  for  list  of  works  in  MS.]  J.  r.  s.-b. 

LASSALLE,  Jean,  was  born  Dec.  14,184 7,  at 
Lyons,  the  son  of  a silk-merchant  there,  was 
intended  for  the  same  business,  and  studied  in- 
dustrial design  at  the  Beaux- Arts,  Lyons,  and 
later  in  Paris.  He  abandoned  the  idea  of  a 
mercantile  career,  and  for  a time  studied  paint- 
ing in  Paris,  but  renounced  art  in  turn  for  sing- 
ing. For  this  purpose  ho  studied  for  a time  at 
the  Conservatoire,  but  making  little  progress 
under  an  indifferent  master  he  left  the  school 
and  studied  privately  under  Novelli(Lavessiere). 
In  Nov.  1869  he  made  his  d^but  on  the  stage 
at  Li£ge  as  St.  Bris.  He  sang  next  at  Lille, 
Toulouse,  the  Hague,  and  Brussels,  where  on  Sept. 
5,  1871,  he  made  his  debut,  with  great  success, 
as  De  Nevers,  and  was  heard  during  the  season 
as  Ashton  in  ‘Lucia,’  Nelusko,  Telramund,  etc. 
On  June  7,  1872,  he  made  a successful  debut  at 
the  French  opera  as  Tell.  With  the  exception 
of  visits,  on  leave  of  absence,  to  London,  Russio, 
Madrid,  Milan,  Vienna,  Prague,  Warsaw,  etc., 
tho  United  States,  etc.,  M.  Lassalle  remained  at 
the  Opera  for  twenty-three  years,  and  became 
principal  baritono  singer  on  the  retirement  of 
Ffturo.  His  parts  included  Don  Juan,  played 
by  him  in  1887  at  the  centenary  performance  ; 
Pietro  La  Muetto’);  Lusignan  (‘ Reine  de 
Chyprej;  Hamlet,  1885;  Rigoletto  on  produc- 
tion of  Verdi's  opera  there.  He  created  the  parts 
of  Scindia  (Massenet's  ‘Roi  do  Lahore’),  April 
27,  1877  ; Severe  (Gounod’s  ‘ Polyeucte ’),  Oct. 
7,  1878  ; Ben  Said  (lb.  ‘Tributde  Zamora’), 
April  1,  1881 ; Lanciotto  Malatesta  (Thomas’s 
‘Fran90i.se de  Rimini’),  April  14,  1882  ; Henry 
VIII.  (Saint-Sac ns),  March  5,  1883  ; Gunther 
(Reyer’s  ‘ Sigurd '),  Juno  12,  1885  ; De  Rysoor 
(Paladilhe's  ‘Patrie’),  Dec.  20,  1886  ; Ben- 
venuto Cellini  (*  Ascanio’),  March  21,  1890;  the 
High  Priest  (*  Samson  and  Dalila '),  Nov.  23, 
1892  ; these  last  two  both  by  Saint-Saens.  On 
May  5,  1876,  on  leave  of  absence  he  played 
at  the  Lyrique  as  the  Count  de  Lusace  in 
Jonci&res’s  ‘Dimitri.’  On  Dec.  11,  1890,  ho 
played  Escamillo  in  * Carmen  ’ at  the  Opera 
Comique  with  Meadames  Galli  Marie  and  Melba, 
and  M.  J.  do  Reszke,  in  aid  of  the  Bizet  memo- 
rial. On  Juno  14,  1879,  he  made  bis  debut  at 
Covent  Garden  Theatre,  under  Gye,  as  Nelusko, 
and  played  there  for  three  seasons  with  great 
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success  as  Renato,  De  Luna,  Hoel,  etc.,  June  • 
28,  1879  ; Scindia  in  Massenet's  opera  above- 
mentioned,  and  June  21,  1881,  the  Demon  , 
in  Rubinstein's  opera  of  that  name,  on  the  pro- 
duction  of  these  works  in  England.  From  | 
1888  to  1893  he  played  at  the  same  theatre, 
under  Harris  with  unvarying  success  a great 
variety  of  parts,  notably  the  Dutchman,  Telra- 
mund,  Escamillo;  July  13,  1889,  Hans  Sachs  on 
production  of  * Mcistersinger  ' in  Italian,  and  in 
some  operas  new  at  that  theatre,  the  most  im* 
portant  being  Claude  Frollo  (Coring  Thomas’s 
‘ Esmeralda '),  July  12,1 890.  In  1 896  and  1897 
he  played  with  great  success  in  Germany.  Since 
1901,  M.  Lassalle  lias  devoted  himself  to  teach- 
ing at  Paris,  and  in  Nov.  1903  was  appointed 
a Professor  at  the  Conservatoire.  In  1905  it  was 
his  intention  to  produce  at  a private  theatre  of  [ 
his  own  a new  operaof  a French  com  {Miser  of  great 
promise,  M.  Nerini,  written  expressly  for  him- 
self and  his  pupils.  Excellent  alike,  both  os  a 
singer  and  an  actor,  the  possessor  of  a beautiful 
voice,  an  indefatigable  worker,  M.  Lassalle  was 
one  of  the  finest  artists  heard  in  England  during 
the  last  quarter  of  the  19th  century.  a.  c. 

LASSEN,  Eduard,  though  a native  of  Copen- 
hagen, where  he  was  born  April  13,  1830,  was 
virtually  a Belgian  musician,  since  he  was  taken 
to  Brussels  when  only  two,  entered  the  Con- 
servatoire there  at  twelve,  in  1844  took  the 
first  prize  as  PF.  player,  in  1847  the  same  for  j 
harmony,  and  soon  afterwards  the  second  prize  j 
for  composition.  His  successes,  which  were  i 
many,  were  crowned  by  the  * prix  de  Rome ' in  j 
1851,  after  which  he  started  on  a lengthened 
tour,  through  Germany  and  Italy.  Disappointed 
in  his  hopes  of  getting  a five-act  opera  [lerformed 
at  Brussels,  he  betook  himself  to  Weimar,  where 
in  1857  it  was  produced,  as  ‘ Landgraf  Ludwig’s 
Brautfahrt,'  under  the  care  of  Liszt,  with  great 
success.  In  the  following  year  he  was  appointed 
court  music-director,  and  on  tho  retirement  of  ' 
Liszt  in  1861,  succeeded  him  as  conductor  of 
the  opera.  A second  opera,  ‘Frauenlob,’  was 
given  in  1861,  and  a third,  * Le  Captif,’  was 
brought  out  in  Brussels  in  1868.  At  Weimar 
Lassen  had  the  satisfaction  to  produce  * Tristan 
and  Isolde'  in  1874,  at  a time  when  no  other  [ 
theatre  but  Munich  had  dared  to  do  so.  He 
there  published  a Symphony  in  D,  a Beethoven 
overture,  and  a Festival  ditto,  music  to  Sophocles' 
'CEdipus,'  to  Hebbel’s  * Nibel ungen, ’ Goethe’s 
* Faust,  * Parts  1 anti  2,  to  De  vrient’s  version  of  Cal- 
deron’s ‘Circe, ’and  to  Goethe’s  ‘ Pandora’ (1886). 
His  works  include  a second  symphony  inC,  op.  78, 
cantata,  a Fest-Cantate,  a Te  Deum,  a set  of 
‘Biblische  Bilder,’  for  voices  and  orchestra,  a 
large  number  of  songs,  and  other  pieces.  [In 
1881  he  was  decorated  with  the  order  of  Leo- 
nid. His  ‘ Faust  * music  has  kept  the  stage  all 
over  Germany.  He  died  at  Weimar,  Jan.  15, 
1904.]  o. 

LA8SERRE,  Jules,  eminent  violoncellist,  i 


was  bom  atTarbes,  July  29,  1838,  entered  the 
Paris  Conservatoire  in  1852,  where  lie  gained 
the  second  prize  in  1853  and  the  first  prize  in 
1 855.  W hen  the  popular  concerts  of  Pasdeloup 
were  first  started,  he  was  appointed  solo  violon- 
cellist ; ho  has  also  played  with  great  success 
in  the  principal  towns  of  France.  During  1859 
he  was  solo  violoncellist  at  the  Court  of  Madrid, 
and  travelled  through  Spain.  In  1869  he  took 
up  his  residence  in  England,  aud  played  prin- 
cipal violoncello  under  Sir  Michael  Costa  and 
at  the  Musical  Union.  Lasserre  has  written 
various  compositions  both  for  his  own  instru- 
ment and  for  the  violin  — Etudes,  Fantasies, 
Romances,  Tarantelles,  Transcriptions,  a violon- 
cello ‘Method,’  etc.,  etc.  He  now  lives  at  his 
native  place.  T.  P.  P. 

LASSUS,  Orlandus,  bom  at  Mons  in  the 
first  half  of  tho  16th  century.  His  real  name 
was  probably  Roland  Delattre,  but  the  fonn  de 
Lassus  seems  to  have  been  constantly  used  in 
Mons  at  tho  time,  and  was  not  his  own  invention. 
He  had  no  fixed  mode  of  writing  his  name,  and 
in  the  prefaces  to  the  first  four  volumes  of  the 
Patrocinium  Mu-sices,  signs  himself  differently 
each  time, — Orlandus  de  Lasso,  Orlandus  di 
Lasso,  Orlandus  di  Lassus,  aud  Orlandus  Lassus  ; 
and  again  in  the  ‘ Lectiones  Hiob, ' 1 582,  Orlando 
de  Lasso.  In  tho  French  editions  we  usually 
find  the  name  Orlando  de  Lassus,  and  so  it 
appears  on  the  statue  in  his  native  town.  Adrian 
Lo  Roy,  however,  in  some  of  the  Paris  editions, 
by  way  perhaps  of  Latinising  the  de,  calls  him 
Orlandus  Lassusius. 

Tho  two  works  usually  referred  to  for  his 
early  life  are  Vinchant's  Annals  of  Hainault  ; 1 
and  a notice  by  Van  Quickclberg  in  1565,  in 
the  Heroum  Prosopograph ia,  a biographical 
dictionary  compiled  by  Pantaleon.  Yinchant, 
under  tho  year  1520,  writes  as  follows : — 
Orland  dit  Ijwus  was  bom  in  the  town  of  Mons,  in 
the  Mine  year  that  Charles  V.  was  proclaimed  EmjieiDr 
at  Aix-la-Cliapelle  (15‘JO).  ...  He  was  bom  in  the 
Hue  de  Guirlande  near  the  paatuure  leading  from  the 
Black  Head.?  He  was  chorister  in  the  church  of  8. 


* The  original  MS.  U now  In  the  Mona  library.  The  author  tired 
between  IBM)  end  1*». 

* ‘ A I’Imiw  de  In  mnieon  portent  r«iu«i(TH  de  In  noire  tmte.’ 
Delmotte  (In  hie  Lift  of  Lomu*.  Valenciennea,  1835'  think*  • the 
!llnck  Mend ’ w»a  situated  In  the  Roe  Orande.  No.  90.  Counting 
the  number  of  turn****  between  the  'PMdi  de  tor'  (town  weighing- 

h«nee>  nnd  the  ’ Mnieon  de  U noire 
t*te'  In  the  »I<1  record*  of  the  town. 
he  found  It  to  t'l.rrmpoiid  with  the 
distance  from  the  former  building. 
Moreover,  No.  88  Kora,  in  Delmotte  e 
time,  the  *l|n>  of  n helmet,  which  be 
thinke  might,  in  olden  time,  hare 
►era  (minted  bin.  k to  imitnte  Inn. 
end  thu*  hnee  been  celled  the  1 noire 
Ute.'  He  guen  on  to  eny.  but  with- 
out etnting  hi*  authority,  thnl  thl* 
houee.  No.  92.  hnd  formerly  n pieeage 
lending  Into  the  Rue  de  grande  Qulr- 
I >nde  (nfterwania  nnd  now  Rue  den 
t'npocfn*!  between  the  houee*  No*.  87  nnd  #8.  If  no.  It  inu*t  hnee 
been  n houee.  of  importance,  with  buck  premier*  etretchinf  brhind 
the  whole  length  of  the  Rue  dee  Capuciu*.  Non.  57  eud  M*  are  *t 
the  time  of  writing  (1878)  Urge  new  bourn*,  with  n passage  between 
them  lending  to  No.  65.  * private  hem**  Iwblnd  the  alrcwi.  If  thl* 
passage  mar  k * the  elte  of  the  origlnnl  * ieeoe ’ spoken  of  by  V iachnnt, 
then  the  houee  in  which  Umui  ni  boru  may  have  been  aituated  on 
one  aide  of  it,  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  de  i'antiinpre.  Curioualy 
enough.  Mntthieu.  in  hie  Lif*.  of  f.uuui.  naya  that  an  lanbeau  de 
La*sue  lived  in  the  Rue  d«  Cantimprf,  Quartler  Guirlande,  which 
add*  to  the  probability  that  n houar  situated  at  the  corner  of  the 
two  elreeta  may  have  been  occupied  by  the  cotnponer. 
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Nicola* » in  the  Rue  de  Havrecq.  After  hi*  father  was  t 
condemned  for  coining  false  money»etc. , the  aaid  Orland, 
who  was  called  Roland  de  Lattre,  changed  hi*  name  to 
Orland  do  1as*us,  left  the  country,  aud  went  to  Italy  with 
Ferdinand  de  Gonzague. 

Van  Quickelberg 2 dates  his  birth  ten  years 
later : — 


Orlandos  wa»  born  at  Mon*  in  Hainault  In  the  year 
1530.  At  seven  year*  old  he  began  hi*  education,  and  a 
year  and  a half  later  took  to  music,  which  ho  aoon  under- 
stood. The  beauty  of  his  voice  attracted  ao  much  atten- 
tion that  he  waa  thrice  stolen  from  the  school  where  he 
lived  with  the  other  choristers.  Twice  his  good  parents 
sought  and  found  him,  but  the  third  time  he  consented 
to  remain  with  Ferdinand  Gonzague,  viceroy  of  Sicily, 
at  that  time  commander  of  the  emperors  forces  at  tit. 
Dizier.  The  war  over,  he  went  with  tluit  prince  first  to 
Sicily  and  then  to  Milan.  After  six  years  his  voice 
broke!  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  CousUutin  Castriotto 
took  him  to  Naples,  where  he  lived  for  three  > cars  with 
the  Marquis  of  Terra.  Thence  to  Rome,  where  he  was 
the  guest  of  the  archbishop  of  Florence  for  six  months, 
at  the  end  of  which  time  he  was  appointed  director  of 
the  choir  in  the  church  of  St.  Giovanni  in  Late  rail  o,  by 
far  the  most  celebrated  in  Rome.  . . - Two  years  after- 
wards he  visited  England  and  France  with  Julius  G«*ar 
Brancaocio,  a nobleman  and  an  amateur  musician.  Re-  i 
turning  to  hhi  native  land,  he  resided  in  Antwerp  I , j 
two  years,  whence  he  was  called  to  Munich  by  Albert  of  j 
Bavaria  in  1557.  [The  authority  of  the  epitaph  is  cited 
by  Halmrl  (Jahrhiicker,  18W)  to  support  the  date  1532  as  | 
that  of  the  birth.] 


Itis  difficult  to  decide  between  the  three  birth- 
dates,  but  the  beat  authorities  seem  now  agreed 
that  1520  must  be  abandoned.  Haim  [daces 
the  Roman  appointment  in  1541,  \an  Quiekel- 
berg  in  1551.  That  Lassus  left  Rome  about 
1553,  as  Van  Quickelberg  says,  is  also  to  be 
inferred  from  the  preface  to  his  first  Antwerp  : 
publication  (May  13,  1555),  where  lie  speaks 
of  his  removal  from  the  one  city  to  the  other  as 
if  recent.  Assuming  that  his  life  in  Rome  lasted 
either  two  years  or  twelve,  we  may  ask  whether 
it  is  likely  that  one  of  the  most  industrious  and 
prolific  composers  in  the  whole  history  of  music 
should  obtain  so  high  a jKisition  as  early  as  1541, 
without  being  known  to  us  as  a composer  till 
1555  ;s  or  is  it,  on  the  contrary,  more  likely 
that  a reputation  which  scents  to  have  been 
European  by  the  time  he  went  to  Munich  (1557), 
could  have  been  gained,  without  some  early  and 
long  career  as  a composer  of  works  which  may 
yet  be  lying  undiscovered  in  some  Italian  church 

or  library ! ... 

Vinchant  alludes  to  Lassus  father  having 
been  condemned  as  a coiner  of  false  money. 


1 The  church  of  fit.  Klein,  -u  burnt  Sunn  la  the  lllll  c«ltury, 
and  rtpUcvl  by  Ibf  present  Dulkilng.  „ . 

* Van  Quickelberg.  who*®  own  biography  appear*  In  PanUlwm  » 
book.  SSI b.mi  at  Antwerp  In  13®.  and  prscU~4  a*  a phytklM >•* 
th®  court  of  Munich,  while  U»u«  waa  chief  tntulclan  there.  W® 
must  rive  #r«*t  weight  U>  an  account  written  by  a ^nU-inporary 
and  compatriot,  and  under  the  eye®  of  th®  eompo^hlmaelf^The 
date  1M0  Is  no  printer'*  error,  m Itelmott*  *u«wid*.  for  tb#  *«wint 
• ■Mmk*  of  Iamiu  a*  a chil.l  at  the  eletfe  of  M.  LMrier,  which  took 
nU«iu  the  year  1M4.  Therefore  Van  Qulckelher*  muat  hare  meant 
L«lSo.tS-V-W»”'T  - Vlnctaat  m.ph^hl.^U  «e 
hr  a refemtoe  to  the  coronation  of  the  emperor.  Judins  aimply 

uss  jsz  a: 

1,1  . tuiMM,  TTii*  statement  r®<julr*®  *on>e  confirmation, 

be  entirely  free  from  rrrwr. 


Mat thieu 4 has  worked  hard  to  refute  this,  and 
his  examination  of  the  criminal  records  of  Mons 
casts  great  imi»robahility  on  the  story.  At  the 
same  time,  and  from  the  same  sources,  ho  lias 
broughtto  light  othernamesakes  of  thecomposer, 
who  if  they  belonged  to  his  family,  did  little 
credit  to  it,  and  need  not  ho  mentioned  here. 

It  would  he  more  interesting  to  find  some  tie 
between  Orlando  and  two  other  contemporary 
composers,  Olivier  Delatre,  and  Claude  Petit 
Jean  Delattre,  the  second  a man  of  considerable 
eminence. 

Of  Lassus’  education,  after  he  left  Mons,  we 
know  nothing,  but  his  first  compositions  show 
him  following  the  steps  of  his  countrymen, 
Willaert,  Verdelot,  Arcadclt,  and  Rore,  in  the 
Venetian  school  of  madrigal  writing  ; his  first 
book  of  madrigals  (o  5)  heingpnblished  in  V enice 
in  1552  soon  after  he  had  himself  left  Italy  and 
settled  in  Antwerp.  This  book  in  its  time  went 
through  many  editions,  hut  copies  of  it  are 
scarce. 

The  visit  to  England  must  have  taken  place 
about  1554.  We  have  been  unable  to  find  any 
account  of  the  nobleman  whom  Orlando  accom- 
jianied,  hut  many  of  his  family  had  been  dig- 
nitaries of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  by  him 
Orlando  was  probably  introduced  to  Cardinal 
Pole,  in  whose  honour  he  wrote  music  to  the 
words 

Te  sjiectant  Reginalds  poll,  tlbi  itideni  rident, 
Exultant  montei,  pemonat  Oceanuu, 

Anglia  dum  plaudit  qnod  fauatos  eicutia  ignes 
Elieia  et  laclirimas  ex  odamante  too. 

This  was  published  in  1556,  and  the  incidents 
to  which  it  refers  could  not  have  taken  place 
before  1554,  so  it  gives  an  additional  clue  to 
the  time  of  the  com|>08er's  visit  to  this  country, 
j corroborating  the  statement  of  Van  Quickelberg. 
It  is  curious  that  in  the  year  1654,  a Don  Pedro 
di  Lasso  attended  the  marriage  of  Philip  and 
Mary  in  England  as  ambassador  from  Ferdinand, 
King  of  the  Romans. 

By  the  end  of  1554,  Orlando  is  probably 
settled  at  Antwerp,  for  in  ‘ the  Italian  preface 
to  a hock  of  madrigals  and  motets  printed  in 
that  city  (May  13,  1655),'  lie  speaks  of  tlicir 
having  been  com  posed  there  Biuce  liis  return 
from  Rome.  ‘There,’  says  Van  Quickelberg, 

I ‘ lie  remained  two  years,  in  tho  society  of  men  of 
rank  and  culture,  rousing  in  them  a teste  for 
! music,  and  in  return  gaining  their  lovo  and 
resjiect’  Tho  hook  referred  to  contains  eighteen 
Italian  canzones,  six  French  chansons,  and  six 
motets  ‘h  la  nonvclle  composition  d'aucuns 
d'ltalie.’  Of  the  Italian  ones  five  are  published 
by  Van  Maldeghem.5  This  is  our  first  intro- 
duction to  the  great  composer,  and  we  get  over 
it  with  little  formality.  If  Orlando  ever  wrote 
any  masses  for  his  comi>oser's  diploma  ; if  the 
, old  tune  ' l'omme  armc,’  was  tortured  by  any 

1 t /totanU  dr  Ijittrr,  par  Adolph®  Mattklcu.  Gaixl.  no  «Ut«  (18381. 

I Tritor  j/u*iral.  10"»*  Ann*®.  HriurUva,  1874. 
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fresh  contrapuntal  devices  of  his  pen,  it  is  plain 
that  he  left  such  tasks  Ixdiind  him  when  he  gave 
up  school,  and  * roused  the  musical  taste  ’ of  his 
Antwerp  friends  by  music  which  errs,  if  at  all, 
on  the  side  of  simplicity.  We  pass  with  regret 
from  the  graceful  4 Madonna  ma  picta  ’ and  the 
almost  melodious  4 La  cortesia,’  to  the  Latin 
motets — three  sacred,  two  secular — in  the  same 
volume.  One  of  the  latter  is  the  4 Alma  nemes  * 
which  Burney  gives  in  his  History  (iii.  317), 
pointing  out  the  modulation  on  the  words 
1 novumque  inelos,'  as  a striking  example  of  the 
chromatic  passages  of  the  school  in  which  Lassus 
and  Rore  were  educated.  Burney  couples  the 
two  together,  and  regards  Lassus  chiefly  as  a 
secular  composer.  He  seems  to  know  but  little 
of  the  great  sacred  works  of  his  later  life,  and 
likens  him  to  a 4 dwarf  upon  stilts  ' by  the  side 
of  Palestrina.  But  though  this  unfortunate  com- 
parison has  brought  the  great  English  historian 
intodisgraoc  with  Fetisand  Ambros, still  Burney’s 
remarks  on  Lassus’  early  works  are  very  interest- 
ing and  certainly  not  unfair.  It  is  only  strange 
that,  knowing  and  thinking  so  little  of  Lassus, 
he  should  have  compared  him  to  Palestrina  at 
all. 

The  other  work  belonging  to  this  period 
(Antwerp,  1556)  is  the  first  book  of  motets — 12 

nos.  a 5,  and  5 nos.  a 6.  Here  the  composer 
recognises  the  importance  of  his  first  publication 
of  serious  music,  by  opening  it  with  an  ode  to 
the  Muses,  4 Delitiae  Phoebi,’  a 6,  in  which  the 
setting  of  the  words  ‘Sustinc  Lass  tun,’  is  the 
principal  feature.  Other  interesting  numbers 
are  the  4 Oustate,  vidote,*  which  will  1ms  referred 
to  again  when  we  follow  Lassus  to  Munich,  the 
motet  ‘To  spoctant  Rcginalde  poli,’  and 4 Heroum 
soboles,’  in  honour  of  Charles  V.,  the  second 
being  in  the  strict  imitative  style,  the  last  in 
simpler  ami  more  massive  harmony  (a  6),  as 
if  designed  for  a large  chorus  at  some  public 
ceremonial. 

The  sacred  numbers,  such  as  the  4 Mirabile 
mysterium’  — an  anthem,  wo  suppose,  for 
Christmas  day — show  no  signs  of  any  secular 
tendency  or  Venetian  influence.  They  are  as 
hard  to  our  cars  as  any  music  of  the  Joaquin 
period.  They  give  us  our  first  insight  into 
Orlando’s  church  work,  and  it  is  interesting  to 
find  him  drawing  so  distinct  a line  between 
compositions  for  the  church  and  the  world,  and 

not,  as  Burney  implies,  toomucli  petted  in  society 
an<l  at  court,  to  he  grave  and  earnest  in  his  re- 
ligious music.  We  have  a good  example  here 
that  the  contrary  is  the  case.  The  Muses  and 
Cardinal  Polo  are  much  too  serious  subjects  to 
be  in  the  slightest  degree  trifled  with,  and  the 
Ode  to  Charles  V.  alone  exhibits  any  originality 
of  treatment 

On  the  strength  of  a reputation  as  a composer 
both  for  the  chamber  and  the  church,  and  of  a 
popularity  amongst  inen  of  rank  and  talent, 
gained  as  much  by  his  character  and  disposition  I 


| and  liberal  education,  as  by  his  musical  powers, 
he  was  invited  by  Albert  V .,  Duke  of  Bavaria, 
in  1556  or  1557  to  come  to  Munich  as  director 
of  his  chamber  music.  Albert  was  not  only  the 
kind  patron  of  Lassus,  but  seems  to  have  exer- 
cised considerable  influence  on  the  direction  of 
his  genius.  Ho  was  born  in  1527,  was  a great 
patron  of  the  arts,  founded  the  royal  library  at 
Munich,  acquired  considerable  fame  as  an  athlete, 
ami  was  & man  of  the  strictest  religious  prin- 
ciples, the  effect  of  which  was  not  confined  to 
his  family,  but  extended  to  his  people  by  severe 
laws  against  immorality  of  every  kind.  Of  the 
exact  Btate  of  music  at  Munich  when  Lassus  first 
reached  it,  we  cannot  speak  precisely.  The  head 
of  the  chapel,  Ludovico  d’  Asero,  or  Ludwig 
Dascr,  was  a distinguished  composer  in  his  time.1 
Being  an  old  man,  he  would  probably  have 
retired  in  favour  of  Lassus,  as  lie  did  a few  years 
later,  but  it  was  thought  better  for  the  new- 
comer to  acquire  the  lauguage  of  the  country 
before  undertaking  so  raq>on.sible  a post,  and  he 
was  therefore  a pointed  a chamber  musician 
[although  his  salary  exceeded  that  of  Daser  by 
fifty  gulden.  He  contributed  nineteen  pieces  to 
a ‘Secondo  libro  delle  Muse,  a 5 voce,’  jmb- 
lished  by  Barro  in  Rome  in  1559].  He  seems 
to  have  settled  at  once  into  his  new  position, 
for  the  next  year  (1558)  he  married  Regina 
Wcckinger,  the  daughter  of  a lady  of  the  court. 
The  marriage  proved  a very  happy  one,  and 
Van  Quickelberg  speaks  of  the  children,  whom 
ho  must  have  known  at  a very  early  age  (1565), 
as  4 elegantissimi.'  At  any  rate  they  did  very 
well  afterwards.  The  four  sons,  Ferdinand, 
Ernest,  Rudolph,  and  Jean,  all  became  musi- 
cians, and  the  two  daughters  were  married — 
one  of  them,  Regina,  to  the  Seigneur  d’  Ach, 
one  of  the  court  painters. 

In  liis  subordinate  position  Lassus  did  not 
publish  much,  though,  as  the  next  paragraph 
shows,  ho  wrote  continually.  The  next  two  or 
three  years  produced  a second  book  of  twenty- 
one  madrigals  (a  5),  a book  of  madrigals  ( a 4), 

; and  a book  of  chansons  (it  4,  5,  6),  the  latter 
1 containing  the  5-part  chanson  4 Susanne  un  jour,* 
to  which  Burney  refers  in  his  History  (iii.  262), 

, as  well  as  a 6 -part  setting  of  the  4Tityre,  tu 
patuhe,*  which  is  quite  simple  in  effect,  and 
has  a very  beautiful  last  movement  We  observe 
at  once  the  great  care  which  Orlando  takes  of 
the  quantities  of  the  Latin  words. 

In  the  year  1 562  Daser  is  allowed  to  retire 
on  his  full  salary,  and 

The  Duke  seeing  that  Muster  Orlamlo  had  bv  this 
I time  lpnmt  the  language,  and  gained  the  good  will  and 
love  of  all,  by  the  propriety  and  gmUeness  of  his  be- 
haviour, and  that  his  com  positions  (In  number  infinite) 
were  universally  liked,  without  loss  of  time  elected  him 
master  oT  the  chapel,  to  the  evident  pleasure  of  all.  And. 
indeed,  with  all  his  distinguished  colleagues,  he  lived  so 
quietly  and  peacefully,  that  all  were  forced  to  love  him. 
to  respect  him  in  his  presence,  and  to  praise  him  in  bis 
absence. 

1 Be?  the  nun*  In  Eltnor'a  SMioprajJti*  4 Berlin,  1877‘.  p 214.  iu»«! 
in  the 
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From  this  time  Lassus  appears  principally  as 
a composer  for  the  church,  and  it  is  worth  re- 
marking that  in  this  same  year  the  subject  of 
music  was  discussed  by  the  Council  of  Trent, 
aud  a resolution  passed  to  reform  some  of  the 
glaring  defects  in  thestyle  of  church  com  positi  on. 
Lassus'  great  works,  being  of  a subsequent  date, 
are  as  entirely  freo  from  the  vagaries  of  his 
predecessors  as  are  the  later  works  of  Palestrina. 
[See  Josquin.] 

The  new  chapel -master,  in  the  .luue  of  the 
same  year,  prints  his  first  book  of  entirely  sacred 
music — ‘Sacrae  Cautioner, ’ a 5 (25  nos.),  of 
which  ‘ Veni  in  hortum  ’ has  been  published 
by  Commer,1  ‘ Angelus  ad  pastores  ’ by  Rochlitz,3 
aud  ‘ Benedicam  Dominum  ’ by  Proske.3 

But  it  was  not  alone  as  a church  composer 
that  Lassus  was  anxious  at  once  to  assert  his 
new  position.  He  soon  showed  8j>ecial  quali- 
fications as  conductor  of  the  choir.  ‘ One  great 
quality,’  says  Massimo  Trojano,4  ‘was  the 
firmness  and  genius  he  evinced  when  the  choir 
were  singing,  giving  the  time  with  such  steadi- 
ness aud  force,  that,  like  warriors  taking  courage 
at  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  the  expert  singers 
needed  no  other  orders  than  the  expression  of 
that  powerful  and  vigorous  countenance  to 
animate  their  sweetly  sounding  voices.'  The 
portrait  which  wo  here  give,  and  which  was 


engraved  for  the  first  time  in  the  first  edition 
of  this  Dictionary,  has  been  photographed 6 

1 Muticii  Sacra.  x.  47  Treutwcln'. 

* Ortantfit'ieke.  1.  Id  |8ehntt'. 

* Muttra  birltta,  il.  260  itUtUbon.  IKMt. 

* IHtcvrti  drtU  frlom/tht,  etc.,  nrlU  noae  dtlT  UluHriu(mo  due* 
Qiiylulmn,  efe.,  da  Mauimo  Trolana  (Monaco,  Iter*.  lM*'. 

4 Hpcr-ul  thunk « ore  due  to  Prufeoeor  Halm.  the  Director  of  the 
Royal  State  Library,  for  the  prompt  klnduruta  with  which  he 
grunted  perinlavluu  and  gave  every  facility  for  the  photographing 
of  the  portrait.  Another  portrait  from  the  Mine  MS.,  on  a untlltr 
•cale.  full  length  and  In  a long  gown,  D lithographed  and  given 
In  Drlmotte'i  Life  of  Latiu t. 
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from  the  magnificent  manuscript  copy  of  Lassus’ 
music  to  the  Peniteutial  Psalms,  which  forms 
one  of  the  ornaments  of  the  Royal  State  Library 
at  Munich.  The  inscription  round  the  outside 
of  the  oval  is  * In  corde  prudentis  requicscit 
sapientia  et  indoctos  quosque  erudiet.  Pro. 
xiiii.,'6  showing  in  how  favourable  and  honour- 
able a light  a great  musiciau  was  regarded  in 
the  16th  century. 

In  the  autumn  Lassus  must  have  gone  to 
Venice,  taking  his  new  ‘Cantiones’  with  him  ; 
for  the  preface  to  Cardano's  edition  is  signed 
by  the  composer,  and  dated  ‘ Venetiis  1562  die 

I.  Nov.’  He  also  left  behind  him  a third  set 
of  thirteen  madrigals,  published  there  in  1563. 
Van  Quickellierg  also  speaks  of  a visit  to  Ant- 
werp about  this  time  ; and  the  publications  for 
the  year  1564 — two  books  of  chansons,  one 
printed  in  thAt  city,  the  other  at  Louvain — 
corroborate  the  statement.  The  first  book  (n  4) 
contains  twenty-seven  short  pieces  of  a humorous 
character,  many  of  which  are  given  by  Van 
Maldeghem  in  his  Trtsor  Musical.  [A  special 
interest  attaches  to  one  of  the  songs,  ‘ Un  jour 
vis  un  foulon,’  or  'On  ne  peut  mlchant’  (printed 
in  Trtsor  Musical  for  1874);  in  a MS.  in  the 
Music  School  at  Oxford  it  is  set  to  English 
words,  ‘Monsieur  Mingo,'  etc.,  the  concluding 
line  of  which,  ‘Cod  Bacchus  do  me  right,’  etc., 
is  quoted  in  Henry  IV.  Pt.  ii.  v.  3.  See 
Musical  Times,  1902,  pp.  100,  101,  where  Mr. 

J.  F.  R.  Stainer  describes  the  song  in  detail.] 
The  music  of  all  the  pieces  is  admirably  adapted 
to  the  words,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  in 
later  times  it  was  considered  equally  well  suited 
to  sacred  words,  or  at  least  published  with  them, 
an  ordeal  to  which  many  of  his  earlier  secular 
compositions  were  subjected.  The  reason  and 
result  of  these  journeys  are  thus  given  by  Mas- 

1 simo  Trojano  : — 

Tho  Duke  seeing  that  his  predecessor's  chapel  was 
1 far  beneath  his  own  ideal,  sent  iinssagea  and  letters, 
| with  gifts  and  promises  through  all  Europe,  to  select 
learned  musical  artists,  and  singers  with  fine  voices  and 
I experience.  And  it  came  to  pass  in  a short  time,  that 
he  hail  collected  an  great  a company  of  virtuosi  us  he 
1 could  possibly  obtain,  chosen  from  all  the  musicians  in 
Germany  and  other  countries  by  his  com  {loser,  the 
excellent  Orlando  di  I^iaao. 

Of  these  musicians,  upwards  of  ninety  in 
number,  the  same  author  mentions  more  than 
thirty  by  name.  Among  them  Antonio  Morari, 
the  head  of  the  orchestra,  Gioseppe  da  Lucca 
and  Ivo  da  Vento,  organists,  Francesco  da  Lucca 
' and  Simone  Gallo,  both  instrumentalists,  Gio- 
vanne  da  Lochenburg,  a great  favourite  and 
conqianion  of  the  Duke’s,  and  Antonio  Gosuino, 
were  all  composers,  some  of  whose  works  still 
exist.7  The  singing  of  the  choir  was  of  the 
highest  order,  Iwdanced  with  the  greatest  nicety, 
and  able  to  keep  in  tune  through  the  longest 
compositions.  The  Duke  treated  themsokindly, 

* TboJ  rendered  In  the  Duuay  Verelan — * In  the  heart  of  the 
prudent  reeteth  wtudotn.  and  it  ahall  instruct  all  the  Ignorant.' 
The  iirtlut  hue  incorrectly  written  ‘In  iloctna.’ 

7 See  there  imium  In  the  purlieu- Ixjttkuu. 
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and  their  life  was  made  so  pleasant,  that,  as 
Massimo  Trojano  says,  * had  the  heavenly  choir 
been  suddenly  dismissed,  they  would  straight- 
way have  made  for  the  court  of  Munich,  there 
to  find  peace  and  retirement.  ’ 

For  general  purposes  the  wind  and  brass 
instruments  seem  to  have  been  kept  separate 
from  the  strings.  The  former  accompanied  the 
mass  on  Sundays  and  festivals.  In  the  chamber 
music  all  took  part  in  turn.  At  a banquet,  the 
wind  instruments  would  play  during  the  earlier 
courses,  then  till  dinner  was  finished  the  strings, 
with  Antonio  Morari  as  their  conductor,  and 
at  dessert  Orlando  would  direct  the  choir,  some- 
times singing  quartets  and  trios  with  picked 
voices,  a kind  of  music  of  which  the  Duke  was 
so  fond,  that  he  would  leave  the  table  to  listen 
more  attentively  to  ‘the  much-loved  strains.’ 
He  and  all  his  family  were  intensely  fond  of 
music,  and  made  a point  of  attending  the  musical 
mass  every  day.  They  took  a keen  interest  in 
Lassus*  work,  and  tho  Duke  and  his  son  William 
were  continually  sending  him  materials  and 
suggestions  for  new  compositions.  The  manu- 
script of  the  music  to  the  ‘ Penitential  Psalms,' 
already  noticed,  remains  to  this  day  a witness 
of  the  reverence  with  which  the  Duke  treated 
the  composer’s  work. 

These  seven  psalms  were  composed,  at  the 
Duke’s  suggestion,  before  the  year  1565,  the 
date  of  the  first  volume  of  the  MS.,  but  were 
not  published  till  nineteen  years  after.  The 
music  is  in  five  parts,  one,  and  sometimes  two 
separate  movements  for  each  verse.  The  last 
movement,  ‘Sicut  erat,'  always  in  six  parts. 
Duets,  Trios,  and  Quartets  appear  for  various 
combinations  of  voices.  The  length  of  the  Psalms 
is  considerable,  and  though  no  reliance  can  be 
placed  on  modern  ideas  of  their  tempi , the  longer 
ones  would  probably  occupy  nearly  an  hour  in 
performance. 

‘When  we  think,'  Bays  Ambros,  ‘of  the 
principal  works  of  the  16th  century,  these 
Psalms  and  Pulestrina’s  Missa  Pap&e  Marcelli 
always  come  first  to  our  minds.’1  One  reason 
for  this  is,  perhaps,  that  these  works  have  each 
a little  story  attached  to  them  which  has  made 
them  easy  to  remember  and  talk  about.  It  is 
not  true  that  Lassus  composed  the  ‘ Penitential 
Psalms*  to  soothe  the  remorse  of  Charles  IX., 
after  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  but  it 
is  more  than  probable  that  they  were  sung 
before  that  unhappy  monarch,  and  his  musical 
sense  must  indeed  have  been  dull,  if  he  found 
no  consolation  and  hope  expressed  in  them. 
This  is  no  everyday  music,  which  may  charm 
at  all  seasons  or  in  all  moods  ; but  there  are 
times  when  we  find  ourselves  forgetting  the 
antique  forms  of  expression,  passing  the  strange 
combinations  of  sounds,  almost  losing  ourselves, 
in  a new-found  grave  delight,  till  the  last  few 
movements  of  the  Psalm — always  of  a more 

> G«*eh  UhU.  tlL  363. 


vigorous  character — gradually  recall  us  as  from 
a beautiful  dream  which  ‘ waking  wc  cau  scarce 
remember.  * Is  this  indefinite  impression  created 
by  the  music  due  to  our  imperfect  appreciation 
of  a style  and  composition  so  remote,  or  is  it 
caused  by  the  actual  nature  of  the  music  itself, 
which  thus  proves  its  inherent  fitness  for  the 
service  of  religion  T So  unobtrusive  is  its  char- 
acter, that  we  can  fancy  the  worshippers  hearing 
it  by  the  hour,  passive  rather  than  active 
listeners,  with  no  thought  of  the  human  mind 
that  fashioned  its  form.  Yet  the  art  is  there, 
for  there  is  no  monotony  in  the  sequence  of 
the  movements.  Every  variety  that  can  he 
naturally  obtained  by  changes  of  key,  contrasted 
effects  of  repose  and  activity,  or  distribution  of 
voices,  are  here  ; but  these  changes  are  so  quietly 
and  naturally  introduced,  and  the  startling 
contrasts  now  called  ‘dramatic,’  so  entirely 
avoided,  that  the  composer’s  part  seems  only 
to  have  been,  to  deliver  faithfully  a divine 
message,  without  attracting  notice  to  himself. 

The  production  of  such  a masterpiece  at  an 
early  date  in  his  Munich  life,  seems  to  point 
clearly,  through  all  the  contested  dates  of  birth, 
positions,  or  appointments,  to  some  earlier  career 
of  the  composer.  To  obtain  a style  at  once 
great  and  solemn,  uatural  and  easy,  it  seems 
almost  iudhqensablc  that  I.assus  had  occupied 
for  several  years  the  post  to  which  Baini  says 
he  was  first  appointed  in  1541,  had  spent  these 
years  in  writing  the  great  cumbrous  works 
which  had  been  the  fashion  of  his  predecessors, 
and  then,  like  Palestrina — whom,  if  he  really 
lived  at  Home  all  this  time,  he  must  have 
known — gradually  acquired  the  less  artificial 
style,  by  which  his  later  works  are  characterised. 

In  the  years  1565-66  Lassus  adds  three  more 
volumes  of  4 Sacrae  Cantiones  ' (several  numbers 
of  which  are  scored  by  Commer),  and  the  first 
set  of  ‘Sacrae  lectiones,  9 ex  propheta  Job.’ 
The  first  editions  of  these  all  hail  from  Venice, 
perhaps  because  Jean  de  Berg  of  Nuremberg, 
who  had  published  the  first  volume,  had  died 
in  the  meanwhile.  His  successor  Gerlach,  how- 
ever, publishes  an  edition  of  them  in  1567,  as 
well  as  a collection  of  twenty-four  Magnificats. 
In  the  latter  the  alternate  verses  only  are  com- 
posed— a contrapuntal  treatment  of  the  ap- 
pointed church  melodies — the  other  verses  being 
probably  sung  or  intoned  to  the  same  melodies 
in  their  simple  form. 

The  year  1568  is  full  of  interest.  In  Feb. 
the  Duke  William  marries  the  Princess  Renata 
of  Lorraine  ; there  is  a large  gathering  of  dis- 
tinguished guests  at  Munich,  and  music  has  a 
prominent  place  in  the  fortnight’s  festivities. 
Among  the  works  composed  specially  for  the 
occasion  was  a ‘To  Deum  ’ (a  6),  and  three  mosses 
(a  6,  7,  and  8 respectively),  also  two  motets 
* Gratia  sola  Dei  ’ and  ‘Quid  trepidoa,  quid  iuu&& 
times  ? ’ But  here  we  must  stop,  for  though  it 
has  a real  interest  to  read  how  4 their  Highnesses 
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and  Excellencies  and  the  Duchess  Anna  attended 
by  Madame  Dorothea  returned  home  greatly 
pleased  with  the  sweet  and  delightful  mass  they 
had  heard,’  and  to  follow  all  the  occurrences  of 
fourteen  consecutive  days  of  Orlando's  life,  still 
we  must  refer  the  curious  reader  to  the  pages  of 
Massimo  Trojano,  and  can  ouly  stop  to  mention 
that,  towards  the  end  of  the  time,  lie  was  the 
life  and  soul  of  on  impromptu  play  suggested  by 
the  Duke,  in  which  he  not  only  acted  one  of  the 
principal  parts,  but  introduced  various  pieces 
of  music  on  the  stage  with  the  aid  of  a baud  of 
picked  singers. 

In  the  same  year  we  have  two  most  important 
publications;  (1)  ‘ Selectissimae  Cantiones  a 6 
et  pluribus  ’ and  (2)  the  same  a 6 et  4.  The 
first  book  cqienswith  a massive  work  infourmove- 
ments,  ‘Jesu  nostra  redemptio,*  in  the  grand 
gloomy  stylo  of  the  old  masters,  followed  by 
shorter  and  simpler  pieces,  such  as  the  prayer 
in  the  garden  of  Gcthsemane,  with  a melodious 
prelude  on  the  words  * In  monte  Oliveti  oravit 
ad  patrem,*  followed  by  a simple  strain  of  devo- 
tional music  carrying  the  hearer  quietly  and 
expressively,  but  not  dramatically,  through  the 
Saviour’s  agony  and  resignation.  The  volume 
is  not  confined  to  religious  music.  There  are 
some  pieces  with  secular  words,  such  as  an  ode 
to  Albert  ‘Quo  proj*eras  facundenepos  Atlantis,' 
but  there  are  also  some  capital  drinking-songs, 
and  the  ‘Jam  lucis  orto  sidcre,’  with  its  second 
part  * Qui  ponit  aquam  in  Falerno,*  is  a fine 
a)>ecmien  of  a part-song  for  two  choirs  singing 
alternately,  a kind  of  music  much  in  vogue  at 
the  time,  the  introduction  of  which  is  said  to 
be  due  to  Adrian  Willaert. 

The  other  volume  is  confined  to  music  a 5 and 
a 4,  and  is  proportionately  simple.  Commer  has 
printed  eight  or  nine  of  the  sacred  numbers  in 
score  and  they  are  not  difficult  either  to  under- 
stand or  to  appreciate.  Among  the  secular  pieces 
there  is  a comic  setting  of  the  psalm  ‘Super 
flumina  Babylonia,’  each  letter  and  syllable 
being  sung  separately  as  in  a spelling  lesson  : — 


Ml  * per  V If  u flu  JW  flu 

etc. 


at  which  rate  it  takes  two  long  movements  to 
get  through  the  first  verse.  This  might  well 
bo  a parody  on  the  absurd  way  in  which  the 
older  masters  mutilated  their  words.  But  there 
are  lieautiful  as  well  as  curious  numbers  among 
the  secular  jiart- songs  in  this  book,  and  the 
* Forte  8oporifera  ad  Baias  dormivit  in  umbra, 
blandtis  Amor,  etc.'  is  one  of  the  quaintest  and 
prettiest  songs  that  we  have  come  across  in  the 
old  music  world.  In  this  book  is  also  a very 
characteristic,  though  rather  complicated  and 
vocally  difficult  setting  of  the  well-known  song 


of  Walter  Mapcs — if1  Walter  Mapcs’s  it  be — ‘Si 
bene  perpendi,  causae  sunt  quinque  bibend i.’ 
Dean  Aldrich  may  have  taken  the  words  from 
this  very  t>ook  (for  he  had  a library  of  Lassus’ 
works)  when  he  made  his  well-known  transla- 
tion : — 

If  all  be  true  that  I do  think. 

There  are  five  reasons  we  should  drink  : 

Good  wine,  a friend,  or  being;  dr}', 

Or  lest  you  should  b«  by  and  by, 

Or  any  other  reason  w hy. 

In  a subsequent  edition  of  the  same  ‘Can- 
tiones,*  appears  another  portion  of  the  same  work, 

‘ Fertur  in  conviviis,’  a 4,  in  five  movements 
set  to  music  full  of  character  and  effective  con- 
trasts.2 The  music  was  so  much  liked  that  other 
words  were  twice  set  to  it,  once  in  a French  edi- 
tion which  aimed  at  rendering  the  chansons 
‘honnestes  et  chrcstiennes’  to  the  words  ‘Tristis 
ut  Euridicen  Orpheus  ab  orco  ’—though  how  the 
adapter  succeeded  iu  his  object  by  the  change  is 
not  very  apitarent ; and  again  a second  time 
after  his  death  in  the  edition  of  his  works  by  his 
son,  to  the  stupid  words  * Yolo  nunquam,’  which 
aimed  at  turning  it  into  a temperance  song  by 
the  insertion  of  a negative  in  each  sentiment  of 
the  original.  The  old  edition  has  fortunately 
survived,  and  the  words  of  the  last  two  verses, 
beginning  4 Mihi  cat  propositum,’  are  still  used 
for  their  original  purpose.  These  spirited  words, 
of  which  Orlando  was  evidently  so  fond,  and  to 
the  quantities  of  which  he  paid  such  careful 
regard,  seem  to  have  inspired  him  with  a marked 
rhythm  and  sense  of  accent,  which  is  very  excep- 
tional in  works  of  the  time. 

In  the  year  1569,  Adam  Berg,  the  court  pub- 
lisher at  Munich,  brings  out  ‘ Cantiones  aliquot 
a 5,’  containing  fourteen  numl>crs,  and  two 
}>ooks  of  * Sacrao  Cantiones,'  partly  new,  are 
issued  at  Louvain.  Tho  year  1570  is  more  pro- 
ductive, twenty-three  new  Cantiones  a 6 ; two 
books  of  chansons  containing  eighteen  new  ones ; 
and  a book  of  twenty-nine  madrigals,  published 
in  Munich,  Louvain,  and  Venice  respectively ; 
while  France  is  represented  by  an  im|>ortant 
edition  of  chansons — ‘ Mellango  d ’Orlande  de 
Lassus’ — often  quoted  but  containing  little  new 
matter.  At  the  close  of  the  year,  at  the  diet  of 
Spires,  the  Emperor  grants  letters  of  nobility  to 
Lassus.3  At  the  time  this  honour  was  conferred 
upon  him,  Lassus  was  probably  on  his  way  to 
the  court  of  France,  where  we  find  him  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  year  1571.  Some  cir- 
cumstances of  his  stay  there  may  be  gathered 

1 Kuan  doubt  has  t»*ii  thrown  on  the  authorship  of  these  words. 

* lu  wbi*l  collection  this  ««»r»s  mud*  IU  Jim  appoarauoe  U not 
known. 

3 A fsrclmlle  copy  r.f  thin  pint  l*  krpt  in  tho  Brussel*  library 
fBibl.  de  Bourgogne,  14.406'.  Tbr  jmrt  referring  to  the  vukt-u(«nui 
U worth  quoting  * I.inr*  autrru  III*  Candida  aeu  argen  tea.  quae 
medium  aeutiq.  arruiu  conatltult,  online  recto  contlnntt  trta  signs 
music*,  aureo  • ••lore  tincta.  quorum  primum  Diesis  vulgo  nuncups- 
turn,  quod  ruiolliendoe  rocis  inditium  eat.  dextram,  alterum  vero.fl 
durum  scilicet  slnlstram  llliua  partera.  tertUm  .intern  videlicet  5 
(nolle  centrum  clypei  oocepet.'  Deliimtte.  in  copying  this  in  hD 
book,  tut*  substituted  the  word  * bocarre  * fur  the  sign  fl.  which  Is 
curious,  limnM  the  Interest  of  the  quotation  centre*  round  a 
symbol  which  appears  In  the  composer's  ©oat  of  *nu».  but  seldom 
appears  in  bit  music.  He  generally  contradicted  bis  lists  with 
sharp*,  and  vice  err* u. 
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from  the  ‘ Primus  liber  modulorum  a 5,’  pub- 
lished by  Adrian  Le  Roy,  in  whose  house  he 
lodged  during  the  visit  (Paris,  August  1571). 
The  publisher's  dedication  to  Charles  IX.  states 
that — 

When  Orlando  di  Lassus  lately  entered  your  presence, 
to  kiss  your  hand,  ami  modestly  ami  deferentially  greet 
your  majesty,  1 saw,  plainly  a*  eyes  can  see,  the  honour 
you  were  conferring  on  inustn  ami  musicians.  For  to 
say  nothing  of  the  right  royal  gilt-**  which  you  have 
bestowed  on  Orlando— the  look,  the  countenance,  the 
words  with  which  you  greeted  him  on  his  arrival  (and 
this  I was  not  the  only  one  to  notice)  were  such,  that 
he  may  truly  boast  of  your  having  shown  to  few 
strangers  presented  to  you  this  year,  the  same  honour, 
courtesy,  and  kindness  you  showed  him.  And  even  I, 
Adrian,  your  subject  ami  royal  printer,  did  not  fail  to 
share  with  him  some  of  that  courtesy  and  consideration 
on  your  part.  For  inasmuch  as  I accompanied  him  into 
your  presence,  (because  he  was  my  guest),  You,  seeing 
me  constantly  by  his  side  all  the  time  we  were  in  your 
court,  asked  me  more  than  ouce  about  music,  etc.,  etc. 

Ronsard,  the  French  poet,  also  speaks  of  the 
special  welcome  with  which  the  King  received 
the  com{K>scr.  Delinotte  suggests  that  the  visit 
to  Paris  may  have  had  to  do  with  a new 
Academy  of  Music,  for  the  erection  of  which 
Charles  had  issued  letters- patent  in  Nov.  1570. 
Several  editions  of  Orlando’s  former  works  were 
issued  at  Paris  during  his  stay  there  with  Le 
Roy,  but  the  only  new  work  of  the  year  he 
does  not  design  for  his  newly -made  French 
friends.  He  semis  it  home  to  his  kind  master 
Duke  Albert,  and  thus  addresses  him  (May 
1571)  : — 1 When  I reached  Paris,  the  city  which 
I had  so  long,  and  so  ardently  wished  to  see, 
I determined  to  do  nothing,  until  I had  first 
sent  to  you  from  this,  the  capital  of  France, 
some  proof  of  my  gratitude.’ 

This  book  was  the  * Moduli  quinis  vocibus,’ 
which,  however,  was  written  at  Munich  before 
his  departure,  and  only  published  at  Paris.  His 
travels  naturally  interrupted  his  composition, 
and  there  is  nothing  ready  to  print  in  the  next 
year  (1572)  but  another  set  of  fifteen  German 
songs. 

Ouce  again  settled  in  Munich,  Lassus  is  soon 
at  work,  Adam  Berg  is  busy  providing  4 specially 
large  and  entirely  new  type,’  the  Dukes  are  full 
of  grand  ideas  to  bring  honour  on  themselves, 
and  make  the  most  of  their  renowned  Chapel- 
master,  and  July  1573  sees  the  result  in  the 
issue  of  the  first  volume  of  the  Patrocinium 
M osier*.  [See  Berg,  Adam.]  The  work  was 
undertaken  on  the  responsibility  of  Duka  William, 
and  a portrait  of  that  handsome  prince,  after- 
wards known  as  4 William  the  Pious,  ’ appears 
as  a frontispiece. 

The  originators  of  this  publication  appear  to 
have  intended  to  continue  the  scries  until  it 
became  a selection  of  all  the  best  music  necessary 
for  the  services  of  the  church.  Orlando,  in  the 
preface  to  the  first  volume,  hints  at  the  work 
being  undertaken  in  emulation  of  the  sendee 
lately  rendered  to  the  church  by  Philip  of  Spain 
in  bringing  out  a new  edition  of  the  Scriptures,1 

1 TbtiMilM  ' Antwwrp  Polyglot  Bible,*  puMUlied  In  IMS' 72 at 
the  «•(  Philip. 


and  speaks  half  apologetically  of  the  first  volume 
(which  contains  only  motets),  as  if  it  scarcely 
came  up  to  the  object  of  the  publication.  The 
books  might  almost  be  called  4 scores, ’ the 
separate  parts  appearing  together  on  the  two 
opposite  pages.  Few  publications  of  this  kind 
had  as  yet  appeared.  The  music  takes  up  a 
great  deal  more  sjiaco  than  it  would  if  printed 
in  sejiarate  part- books,  aud  on  this  account,  as 
well  as  by  reason  of  the  magnificent  type,  the 
volumes  hold  leas  than  many  a smaller  and  less 
pretentious  edition.  The  series  stops  short  in 
1576,  and  of  the  second  series  (1589-90)  Orlando 
contributes  only  the  first  volume.  With  the 
exception  of  the  ‘ Vigiliae  Mortuorum  ’ in  the 
fourth  volume — which  had  already  appeared  in 
1565  under  the  title  4 Lectioncs  ex  prophets 
Job,' — and  some  of  the  Magnificats  in  voL  5, 
all  the  contents  of  tho  volumes  appear  for  the 
first  time. 

The  second  volume2  is  dedicated  (Jan.  1, 
1574)  to  Gregory  XIII.  ; and  it  is  no  doubt  in 
return  for  this  mark  of  respect  that  Orlando 
receives  from  the  Pope,  on  April  7,  the  knight- 
hood of  the  Golden  Spur.  The  fourth  volume 
contains  an  interesting  setting  of  the  4 Passion  ' 
according  to  St.  Matthew,  in  forty-one  very 
short  movements,  part  of  the  narrative  being 
recited  by  the  priest,  and  the  individual  utter- 
ances sung  as  trios  or  duets. 

In  the  year  1574  Lassus  started  on  another 
journey  to  Paris.  Whether  the  French  King 
had  invited  him  for  a time  to  his  court,  or 
whether  Lassus  actually  accepted  a permanent 
position  there,  we  do  not  know,  but  whatever 
the  object  of  the  journey,  it  was  frustrated  by 
the  death  of  Charles  (May  30),  and  Lassus 
hearing  of  this  when  he  had  reached  Frankfort, 
returned  at  once  to  Munich. 

The  year  1576,  besides  finishing  the  first 
series  of  the  Patrocinium  Musics* , sees  the 
publication  of  the  thin!  part  of  the  4 Teutsche 
lieder,’  containing  twenty-two  nos.,  and  the 
4 Thresor  do  inusique,'  a collection  of  103  chan- 
sons, most  of  which  had  been  printed  in  the 
Mellange  (1570),  but  appear  here  with  new 
words  to  satisfy  the  growing  taste  for  psalm- 
singing  in  France.  1577  brings  a small  work 
of  interest,  a set  of  twenty-four  cantiones  (a  2), 
twelve  being  vocal  duets,  aud  the  other  twelve 
for  instruments.  The  style  of  music  is  precisely 
the  same  in  both  cases,  the  absence  of  words  in 
the  latter  twelve  alone  making  any  difference  ; 
and  this  proves,  if  there  be  any  doubt  on  other 
grounds,  that  the  notice  frequent  on  title-jvigcs 
of  this  period,  ‘apt  for  viols  and  voyces,’  did 
not  mean  that  the  voices  and  instruments  were 
to  perform  them  together,  though  this  they 
undoubtedly  did  at  times,  but  that  the  music 
of  the  chansons  and  motets  formed  the  principal 
rcqiertory  of  the  instrumentalists,  and  that  they 

3 In  tbr  original  Million  tha  "pound  bum  In  Tot  H.  It  printed  with 
lt«  wrong  tltte.  It  ahould  b«  Miivi  »ui—r  ‘Scarco  dt  dogiu.'  A 
:i  l>Jxs»T  • til  S'lliMXJUCUt  pdltiwll". 
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converted  them  into  ‘songs  without  words' 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  composer.  What 
other  kinds  of  music  the  instrumentalists  at 
Munich  performed,  it  does  not  come  within 
our  province  to  discuss,  since  Lassus  took  no 
part  in  the  direction  of  it.  The  duets  having 
apparently  found  favour,  Orlando  goes  on  to 
publish  a set  of  trios  for  voice*  or  instruments, 
and  as  if  this  was  a new  and  special  idea,  the 
first  one  is  set  to  the  words  * Haec  quae  ter 
triplici,'  and  the  Isjok  dedicated  to  the  three 
Lukes,  William,  Ferdinand,  and  Ernest.  The 
most  important  publication  of  the  year  is  1 Missae 
variis  conoentibus  ornatae,'  a set  of  eighteen 
masses,  of  which  thirteen  are  new,  printed  at 
Paris  by  Le  Koy,  in  score. 

During  the  years  15/8-80  wo  know  of  no 
important  publications  [beyond  the  book  of 
Magnificats  a 5,  published  in  Paris,  15/8  ; he 
was  in  Italy  again  in  May].  The  illness  of 
Duke  Albert,  and  his  death  (Oct  1579),  are 
probably  sufficient  to  account  for  this.  He 
had  done  a last  act  of  kindness  to  Lassus  in 
the  previous  April  by  guaranteeing  his  salary 
(400  florins)  for  life.  We  like  to  think  that 
the  new  set  of  * Vigiliae  Mortuorum  ’ — to  the 
words  of  Job  as  before — were  Lassus’  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  his  master.  They  were  published 
a year  or  two  after  the  Duke's  death  as  having 
been  reccntlycomposcd.  Theyare  more  beautiful 
than  the  earlier  set,  in  proportion  as  they  arc 
simpler ; and  so  simple  are  they,  that  in  them 


IsKtio  1». 


human  skill  seems  to  have  been  thrust  aside, 
as  out  of  place  for  their  purpose.  Such  music 


as  this  might  Handel  have  had  in  his  mind, 
when  he  set  the  words  ' Since  by  man  came 
death.’  [In  Feb.  1580  Lassus  was  offered,  but 
declined,  au  appointment  to  succeed  Scandelli 
at  the  court  of  Dresden.] 

Passing  on  to  the  year  1581  we  find  a * Liber 
Missanim,'  printed  by  Gerlach,  containing  four 
new  masses.  Of  these  Commer  has  printed  one 
on  the  tune  ‘La,  la,  Maistre  Pierre.’  To  the 
same  date  belongs  a ‘ Libro  de  Villanelle,  Mo- 
reaehe,  et  altre  Canzoui  ’ (a  4,  6,  8),  from  Paris, 
containing  23  numbers.  [Sec  Lechner,  p.  660.1 
There  is  much  new  music  ready  for  1582,  and 
on  Jan.  1 Orlando  dedicates  a book  to  the  bishop 
of  Wurzburg,  containing  the  second  set  of 
‘ Lectioncs  cx  libris  Hiob,’  already  referred  to, 
and  eleven  new  motets.  At  the  end  of  the  book, 
and  without  connection  with  its  other  contents, 
a short  tuneful  setting  of  the  curious  words 

§uid  facies,  facie*  Veneris  cum  veneris  ante, 
e sedeos  sed  eaa,  no  pereas  per  e&s. 

Then  again,  on  Feb.  1,  ' jampridem  summit 
diligentiii.  compositum,’  twenty-six  Sacrae  can- 
tiones  a 6 ; of  which,  however,  we  only  know 
the  last ; a beautiful  setting  of  the  hymn  to 
John  the  Baptist,  ‘ Ut  queant  laxis,’  the  tenor 
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singing  tho  notes  of  the  scales  with  their  names, 
and  the  other  {tarts  taking  up  t lie  remaining 
words  of  each  line,  tho  music  very  interesting  as 
a specimen  of  an  old  treatment  of  the  scale, 
though  scarcely  so  old-fashioned  as  might  be 
exacted.  The  next  month,  March,  brings  a 
set  of  Motets  (a  6),  'singulari  authoris  industrial 
for  voices  or  instruments.  These  books  which 
follow  so  closely  on  each  other  are  not  collec- 
tions of  old  work,  but,  as  wo  learn  from  the 
title-pages,  had  all  been  recently  composed. 
The  last  set  exists  also  in  modern  notation 
in  the  Brussels  library  among  many  such 
scores,  prepared  by  the  'singular  industry* 
of  another  native  of  Mons,  M.  Fetis,  who 
was  ap{K>inted  by  the  Belgian  government  to 
bring  out  a complete  edition  of  his  fellow- 
townsman's  works,  but  was  stopped  by  death 
from  carrying  out  one  more  of  the  many  great 
tasks  he  had  accomplished  and  was  intending 
to  accomplish. 

The  successful  adaptation  of  German  words  to 
some  of  Orlando’s  earlier  French  chansons  leads 
him  in  the  following  year,  1583,  to  write  thirty- 
three  original  ones  to  sacred  and  secular  German 
words,  * Newe  teutsche  Lieder,  geistlich  und 
weltlich  ’ — short  pieces  of  great  beauty  in  four- 
part  counterpoint.  Several  of  them  have  been 
printed  by  Commer.  The  most  important  pub- 
lication of  1584  is  the  'Penitential  Psalms.' 
This  is  the  work  we  have  already  spoken  of  under 
the  year  1562. 

A violent  storm  occurred  at  Munich  on  the 
Thursday  of  tho  Fete-Dieu  in  this  year,  and  the 
Duke  gave  orders  that  the  customary  procession 
round  the  town  from  the  church  of  St.  Petershould 
be  confined  to  the  interior  of  the  building.  But 
no  sooner  had  the  head  of  the  procession  reached 
the  porch  of  the  church,  and  the  choir  was  heard 
singing  the  first  notes  of  Lassus’  motet  'Gustate, 
videte,'  than  a sudden  lull  occurred  in  the  storm, 
and  the  ceremony  was  performed  as  usual.  This 
was  looked  upon  as  a miracle,  and  tho  people  of 
Munich  ' in  their  pious  enthusiasm  looked  upon 
Lassus  as  a divine  being.’  Afterwards,  when- 
ever tino  weather  was  an  object,  this  motet  was 
chosen.  1585  brings  a new  set  of  madrigals  a 5, 
and  a book  containing,  besides  motets,  the  ‘Hiere- 
miae  prophetae  Lamcntationes.’  Beanies  these 
we  have  a volume  of  * Cantica  sacra’  (24  nos.), 
and  another  of  ' Sacrao  cantiones*  (32  nos.), 
both,  according  to  the  titlc-fiages,  recently  com- 
posed. The  first  contains  a setting  of  the  ' Pater 
noster  * a 6,  and  an  ode  to  Duke  Ernest,  Arch- 
bishop of  Cologne,  and  tho  latter  a ' Stabat 
mater  ' for  two  four-part  choirs  singing  alternate 
verses.  [In  Sept,  and  Oct.  1585  he  made  a 
pilgrimage  to  Loretto.j 

For  some  years  back,  all  the  editions  bear  on 
the  frontispiece  some  testimony  to  the  wonder- 
ful industry  of  the  composer.  1586  seems  to 
bring  the  first  warning  of  declining  strength. 
It  is  a blank  as  far  os  publications  are  concerned, 


and  the  opening  of  1587  brings  with  it  the  gift 
from  Duke  William  of  a country  house  at  Gei- 
sing  on  the  Ammer,  probably  as  a place  of  occa- 
sional retirement.  Then  he  comes  back  to  work, 
and  in  gratitude,  no  doubt,  for  better  health,  on 
April  15  dedicates  twenty-three  new  madrigals 
to  the  court  physician,  Dr.  Hermann.  In  August 
a new  volume  of  the  Patrocinium  Musics*  ap- 
pears,  containing  ten  magnificats.  Two  masses, 
a ‘ Locutus  Suin’  and  ‘ Beat  us  qui  intelligit,’ 
boar  tho  samo  date.  Towards  the  close  of  tho 
year  Orlando  is  begging  for  rest  from  his  arduous 
duties  as  chapel-master.  Portions  of  the  Duke’s 
decree  in  answer  to  this  request  are  interest- 
ing— 

The  flood  and  loyal  services  of  our  well-beloved  and 
faithful  servant  Orland  de  Lassus,  . . . Irani  us  to 
•how  our  favour  and  gratitude  to  him,  by  allowing  his 
honourable  retirement  from  his  duties  aa  master  of  our 
chapel,  seeing  that  such  duties  are  too  onerous  for  him. 
and  we  permit  him  to  joss  some  portion  of  each  year  at 
Geising  with  his  family.  . . . In  consideration  of  thuhia 
appointments  will  be  reduced  200  florins  annually.  . . . 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  appoint  his  son  Ferdinand  as 
a member  of  our  chapel  at  a salary  of  200  florins,  and  at 
the  same  timeto  his  other  son,  Rudolph,  who  has  recently 
humbly  asked  our  permission  to  marry,  we  grant  his  re- 
quest and  confer  upon  him  the  place  of  organist  with  a 
salary  of  200  florins,  on  condition  that  he  undertake  the 
education  in  singing  and  composition  of  the  young  gentle- 
men of  the  choir. 

The  composer  docs  not  seem  to  have  been 
satisfied  w ith  this  arrangement,  and  again  returns 
to  his  post.  In  1588,  in  conjunction  with  his 
son  Rudolph,  he  brings  out  fifty  ‘Teutsche 
Psalmen.’  Commcrprintsthe25nos.  contributed 
by  Orlando — and  very  beautiful  and  interesting 
they  are — three-part  hymns,  the  melody  occur- 
ring, according  to  his  fancy,  in  either  of  the  three 
parts. 

The  volume  of  tho  Patrocinium  Musiccs 
for  1589  contains  six  masses,  the  last  number 
being  the  ‘ Missa  pro  defunctis,’  which  we  may 
consider  tho  last  important  publication  of  his 
life.  Its  lovely  opening  is  an  inspiration  which 
finds  no  parallel  in  any  other  of  his  comjiositions 
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that  we  have  seen.  As  his  end  approaches,  he 
has  here  one  of  those  glimpses  into  the  coming 
world  of  music  which  Ambros(GtocAt<*Ak,  iii.  356) 
traces  in  others  of  his  works.  It  is,  however, 
only  in  the  first  |>age  or  two  that  we  find  the 
music  so  astonishingly  near  our  own  idea  of  the 
opening  of  a Requiem. 

And  here  his  life’s  work  seems  to  end  ; in 
the  next  volume  of  the  Patrocinium  Musicen 
we  find  other  names,  and  nothing  bears  Orlando's 
but  twelve  German  part-songs.  Then  an  utter 
blank.  The  fresh  effort  to  work  hud  completely 
prostrated  him,  but  death  did  not  come  at  once 
to  his  relief.  His  wife  Regina  finds  him  one 
day  so  ill  that  he  fails  to  recognise  her.  The 
Princess  Maxmiliana  sends  Dr.  Hermann,  at 
once,  and  there  is  a temporary  recovery,  but 
the  mind  is  still  at  fault  * Cheerful  and  happy 
no  longer,'  says  Regina,  ‘lie  has  become  gloomy 
and  speaks  only  of  death.1  Promises  of  the 
Duke's  further  bounty  have  no  effect  upon  his 
spirits.  He  even  writes  to  his  patron,  com- 
plaining that  he  has  never  carried  out  his  father 
Albert’s  intentions  towards  him,  and  it  needs 
nil  that  Regina  and  the  Princess  Maxmiliana 
can  do  to  soften  the  effect  of  this  act.  He  died 
at  Munich  on  June  14,  1594.  Thus  date  is 
taken  from  a letter  written  afterwards  by  his 
wife.  The  two  publications  * Lagrime  di  S. 
Pietro,’ signed  May  24,  1594,  and  ‘Cantiones 
Sacrae  ’ (Feast  of  S.  Michael,  1594),  may  imply 
that  his  death  did  not  take  place  till  1595, 
and  that  he  had  so  far  temporarily  recovered  as 
to  take  an  interest  in  the  publication  of  some 
old  works,  or  perhaps  even  to  write  new  ones  ; 
but  it  is  natural  to  prefer  the  date  given  by 
his  wife,  in  which  case  we  must  suppose  these 
works  to  have  been  edited  by  other  hands.  He 
was  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  the  Franciscans 
at  Munich.  When  the  monastery  was  destroyed, 
the  monument  which  had  been  erected  over  his 
grave  was  removed,  and  kept  in  the  possession 
of  a private  family.  It  was  set  up  in  the 
19th  century  in  the  garden  of  the  ‘Academic 
des  Beaux- Arts,  ’ at  Munich.  Many  moro  details 
of  all  these  things  are  given  by  Delmotte,  to 
whom  we  refer  the  reader. 

After  Orlando’s  death  his  sons  edited  many 
of  his  works.  Thus  Rudolph  the  organist  edited 
‘ Prophetae  Sibyllarum  (a  4)  chromatico  more  * 
in  1600,  and  Ferdinand  the  chapel -master 
printed  four  of  his  own  Magnificats  with  five  of 
his  father’s  in  1602.  In  1604  they  togother 


issued  ‘Magnum  opus  musicum  0.  de  Lasso,* 
by  which  work  they  have  immortalised  them- 
selves, preserving  in  six  volumes  of  a moderate 
size,  most  clearly  and  beautifully  printed,  no 
less  than  516  sacred  and  secular  motets.  The 
addition  of  bars  is  all  that  is  required  to  give 
the  work  a completely  modern  form.  Dehn  is 
said  to  have  transcribed  the  whole  of  it.  Fer- 
dinand, the  elder  brother,  died  in  1609  at 
about  fifty  years  of  age,  leaving  several  children, 
one  of  whom,  also  called  Ferdinand,  was  sent 
to  Italy  for  his  musical  education,  and  was 
afterwards  Chattel- master  to  Duke  Maximilian  I. 
Rudolph,  after  his  brother's  death,  edited  ‘ sex 
Misuse  posthumae  O.  di  Lasso'  (1610)  and  100 
Magnificats  (1619),  most  of  them  before  un- 
published. The  two  Ferdinands  and  Rudolph 
were  all  eminent  composers,  and  it  is  said  that 
when  the  King  of  Sweden,  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
entered  Munich  in  1632,  he  visited  Rudolph  at 
his  house  and  ordered  compositions  from  him. 

We  have  mentioned  the  principal  works  pub- 
lished by  Lassus  in  his  lifetime  or  edited  after- 
wards 1 y his  sons.  Counted  in  separate  numbers 
Eitner1  brings  their  total  to  over  1300.  This 
does  not  include  many  detached  pieces  published 
in  collections  of  music  by  various  composers. 
Again,  the  unpublished  MSS.  are  very  numerous. 
When  all  these  are  counted,  the  sacred  and 
secular  works  are  said  to  amount  to  about  1600 
and  800  respectively,  the  chief  items  being  51 
masses,  about  1200  sacred  motets  and  cantiones, 
370  chansons,  and  over  230  madrigals.  Of 
such  works  as  have  appeared  in  modem  notation 
by  the  labours  of  Commer,  Proske,  Dehn,  Van 
Maldeghem,  etc.,  we  may  say,  roughly,  that 
they  represent  about  an  eighth  part  of  the 
composer’s  complete  works.  A complete  edition 
of  Breitkopf  Sc  Hartel,  begun  in  1894,  extends 
to  sixteen  volumes,  and  is  exacted  to  be  finished 
in  sixty. 

Lassus  was  the  last  great  Netherland  master. 
His  native  land  for  200  years  had  been  as 
prominent  in  musio  as  Germany  has  been  in 
later  times.  Italy,  a second  home  to  every 
great  Belgian  musician  since  the  time  of  Dufay, 
was  at  length  to  receive  the  reward  for  her 
hospitality,  and  to  produce  a composer  to  com- 
pete with  the  proudest  of  them.  Josquin  and 
Orlando  were  to  find  their  equal  in  the  Italian 
pupil  of  their  countryman  Goudimel. 

Palestrina  is  often  said  to  have  overturned 
the  whole  fabric  of  existing  church  music  in  a 
few  days  by  writing  somo  simple  masses  for 
Pope  Marccllus.  For  the  truth  of  this  story 
we  refer  the  reader  to  the  article  on  Palestrina. 
It  serves  well  enough  as  a legend  to  illustrate 
the  reformation  which  music  had  been  under- 
going since  Joaquin’s  time.  The  simpler  church 
music  did  not  indeed  take  the  place  of  the  older 
and  more  elaborate  forms  of  the  Josquin  period 

1 Vtnrichnin  d*r  yntrurkten  I Trrkt  ron  O.  dr  Loam*  (Tnutviln, 
1674k. 
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at  a few  strokes  of  Palcstriua's  pen.  Even  in 
the  writings  of  Joaquin  himself  the  art  can  be 
seen  gradually  clearing  itself  from  meaningless 
and  grotesque  difficulties  ; and  there  were  plenty 
of  good  composers,  two  very  great  ones,  Gombert 
and  Clement,  coming  between  Joaquin  and  Iassus 
or  Palestrina.  The  simplicity  of  Lassus'  church 
music  as  early  as  1565  shows  that  the  story  of 
the  causes  of  Palestrina's  revolution  must  not 
be  accepted  too  literally.  The  Belgian  brought 
up  in  Italy,  and  the  Italian  pupil  of  a Belgian, 
were  by  no  means  so  widely  serrated  as  their 
too  eager  friends  sometimes  try  to  prove  them. 
Side  by  side  in  art,  they  lulxnired  alike  to 
carry  on  the  work  of  the  great  Josquin,  and 
make  the  mighty  contrapuntal  means  at  their 
disposal  more  and  more  subservient  to  expres- 
sional  beauty.  It  seems  that  the  simple  forms 
of  expression  which  Lassus  and  Palestrina  were 
so  often  content  to  use,  owed  something  to  the 
influence  of  secular  music,  even  though  the 
composers  may  not  have  been  conscious  of 
drawing  directly  from  such  a source.  But  a 
stronger  influence  acting  on  the  two  musicians 
is  to  be  found,  we  think,  in  the  history  of  the 
religious  movements  of  the  time.  Palestrina 
lived  in  Rome  at  a time  when  zealous  Catholics 
were  engaged  in  vigorous  internal  reforms  as 
a defence  against  the  march  of  Protestantism. 
Lassus,  too,  was  at  a court  the  first  in  Europe  to 
throw  in  its  lot  with  this  counter-reformation. 
The  music  of  the  two  composers  breathes  a 
reality  of  conviction  and  an  earnestness  which 
is  made  necessary  by  the  soul-stirring  spirit  of 
the  time.  To  Lassus,  it  is  said,  strong  offers 
were  made  by  the  court  of  Saxony  to  induce 
him  to  come  over  to  the  work  of  the  !*rotestant 
church.  Fortunately  for  the  art  he  remained 
true  to  his  convictions,  and  was  sjiared  from 
being  spoilt,  as  many  of  his  fellow-countrymen 
were,  by  devoting  themselves  to  those  slender 
forms  of  composition  which  were  thought  suit- 
able to  the  reformed  religion. 

Lassus  himself  saw  no  violent  break  separating 
his  music  from  that  of  his  predecessors,  as  we 
may  infer  from  the  list  of  composers  whose 
works  were  performed  in  the  Munich  chapel. 
In  that  list  the  name  of  Joaquin  appears  in 
capital  letters,  for  it  meant  then  what  the 
name  of  Bach  means  now  ; and  Lassus,  with 
his  softer  and  more  modem  grace,  looked  up 
with  reverence  and  imitated,  as  well  as  his 
own  individuality  would  allow  him,  the  un- 
bending beauty  of  the  glorious  old  contrapuntist 
in  the  same  way  as  Mendelssohn  in  later  times 
looked  up  to  and  longed  to  imitate  the  Cantor 
of  the  Thomasschule. 

Orlando  spent  his  life  in  Germany,  then  by 
no  mcaus  the  most  musical  country  or  the  one 
most  likely  to  keep  bis  memory  alive.  Pales- 
trina, whose  life  of  suffering  and  poverty  con- 
trasts strongly  with  Orlando's  affluence  and 
|K)sition,  had  at  least  the  good  fortune  to  plant 


liis  works  in  the  very  spot  where,  if  they  took 
root  at  all,  time  would  make  the  least  ravages 
on  them.  The  name  and  works  of  Palestrina 
have  never  ceased  to  live  in  the  Eternal  City  ; 
and  while  the  name  of  Lassus  is  little  known 
among  musical  amateurs,  every  one  is  acquainted 
with  the  works  of  his  contcmjwrary.  How 
much  is  really  known  of  Palestrina's  music  we 
do  not  venture  to  question,  but  the  more  the 
better  for  Lassus.  As  soon  as  the  world  really 
becomes  familiar  with  the  music  of  the  Italian, 
the  next  step  will  lead  to  the  equally  interesting 
and  beautiful  works  of  the  Netherlander.  Then 
by  degrees  we  may  hope  for  glimpses  into  that 
still  more  remote  period  when  the  art  of  counter- 
point, in  the  hands  of  Josquin,  first  began  to 
have  a living  influence  on  the  souls  of  men. 
[The  earlier  biographies  of  Lassus  are  mentioned 
above ; those  of  J.  Decleve  (1894)  and  E 
Destouches  (1894)  may  be  referred  to,  as  well 
as  Adolf  Sandberger's  Beilrdge  zur  Geschichte 
d.  bayr.  Ilofkapelle  t inter  O.  di  Lassus  (1894- 
1895).  The  author  last  named  contributed  an 
interesting  article  to  vol.  i.  of  the  Air.  Mus. 
ItaL,  p.  678  ; and  treated  of  Lassus'  relations 
to  Italian  literature,  in  the  Sammlungcn  of  the 
ltd.  Mus.  Ges.  vol.  v.  p.  402.]  J.  R.  8.-B. 

LAST  JUDGMENT,  THE.  The  English 
version,  by  Prof.  Taylor,  of  Spohr’s  ‘ Die  letzten 
Dinge.'an  oratorio  in  two  parts ; text  by  Rochlitz, 
music  by  Sjiohr.  Composed  in  the  autumn  of 
1825,  and  produced  in  the  Lutheran  church, 
Cossol,  on  Good  Friday1  March  25,  1826.  Pro- 
duced in  England  at  the  Norwich  Festival,  Sept. 
24,  1830.  Given  by  the  Sacred  Harmonic 
Society,  July  11,  1838,  also  July  23,  1847, 
Spohr  conducting.  This  oratorio  must  not  be 
confounded  with  ‘DasjungsteGericht/an  earlieT 
and  less  successful  work.  G. 

LAST  ROSE  OF  SUMMER,  THE  A song 
written  by  Thomas  Moore  to  the  tune  of  ‘ The 
Groves  of  Blarney  ' ; this  again  being  {KM&ibly 
a variation  of  an  older  air  called  4 The  Young 
Man’s  dream,’  which  Moore  has  adapted  to  the 
words  4 As  a beam  on  the  face  of  the  waters  may 
glow/  Blarney,  near  Cork,  became  popular  in 
1788  or  1789,  and  it  was  then  that  the  words 
of  4 The  Groves  of  Blarney  ’ were  wTitten  by  K. 
A.  Millikin,  an  attorney  of  Cork.  The  tune  may 
be  older,  though  this  is  not  at  all  certain  : it  is, 
at  all  events,  a very  beautiful  and  characteristic 
Irish  melody.  We  give  it  in  both  its  forms,  as  it 
is  a good  example  of  the  way  in  which  Moore, 
with  all  his  taste,  often  destroyed  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  melodies  he  adapted.* 


The  Groves  of  Blarney . 


1 Ni  th«-  accirant  In  Spohr’s  JWAKMtyra^h^r,  II  J71. 

3 Tbs  »Tlt*r  Is  Indebted  to  Mr.  I*.  W.  Joy  cw  for  tbrabor*  Inform*- 
tlon.  few.  too.  Mr.  ami  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall's  Inland.  I «9.  and  Lom  i 
Lf  riet  a/  Inland. 
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The  Last  Lose  of  Summer. 


To  tv  • floct  tnck  har  blu*b-«*  Or 


Beethoven  (20  Irische  Lledcr,  No.  6)  has  set 
it,  in  Efc>,  to  the  words  ‘ Sad  and  luckless  was 
the  season.’  Mendelssohn  wrote  a fantasia  on 
the  air,  published  as  op.  15,1  considerably  alter- 
ing the  notation  ; and  Flotow  has  made  it  the 
leading  motif  in  the  latter  part  of  * Martha.’ 
Berlioz's  enthusiasm  for  the  tuno  equals  his  con- 
tempt for  the  opera.  4 The  delicious  Irish  air 
was  so  simply  and  poetically  sung  by  Patti,  that 
its  fragrance  alone  was  sufficient  to  disinfect  the 
rest  of  the  work.  ’ * o. 

Moore's  song  was  first  published,  with  the 
music,  in  the  fifth  number  of  his  Irish  Melodics, 
Dec.  1813.  Whatever  alterations  Moore  or 
Stevenson  made  in  the  air  (apart  from  their 
artistic  merits  or  demerits),  it  is  probable  that 
these  little  florid  touches  had  much  influence 
on  the  extended  popularity  of  the  melody.  It 
must  also  be  remembered  that  the  ]>oet  was 
wedding  a jxathetic  song  to  what  was  then 
always  associated  with  a humorous  lyric,  and 
it  is  likely  that  he  thought  some  changes  were 
necessary.  Crofton  Crokcr,  in  Songs  of  Ireland , 
1839,  gives  the  date  of  Millikin's  ‘Groves  of 
Blarney’  as  about  1798  or  1799,  and  tells  us 
that  its  origin  was  to  ridicule  a laudatory  set 
of  doggerel  verses  praising  the  beauties  of  Castle 

1 Of  the  '!.«,►<■  of  thta  iricee  no  trace  u forthcoming.  It  probably 
belongs  hi*  flrrt  Kngfuh  viiit.  It*  publication  iby  Spies*)  appaar* 
to  iUOi  from  McuJeUmihn's  rMt  to  Vienna,  • m route  to  Italy. 

* IMtrm  imttmee,  p.  103. 


I Hyde.  It  was  to  the  air  of  * Castle  Hyde  ’ that 
Castle  llyde. 


From  Smith's  lri*h  Minstrel,  circa  1825. 


the  song  ' The  Groves  of  Blarney’  was  sung, 
and  copies  of  the  first- named  melody  are  found 
in  Fitzsimon’s  Selection  of  Original  Melodies  of 
Erin , folio,  circa  1816,  and  in  R.  A.  Smith’s 
Irish  Minstrel,  circa  1826.  The  ballad  of 
' Castlo  Hyde,*  which  is  unintentionally  quite  as 
comic  as  ita  parody,  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  reprinted  in  any  collection,  but  copies  are 
found  on  broadsides  issued  by  the  ballad  printers 
of  the  Catnach  period.  A traditional  version 
of  the  air,  set  to  a poem  by  Lord  Byron,  ‘ The 
kiss,  dear  maid,’  and  harmonised  by  Beethoven, 
is  iucluded  in  George  Thomson’s  Collection  of 
Irish  Melodies , vol.  ii.  1816.  The  copy  of  the 
* Groves  of  Blarney  ’ above  printed  is  from 
Holden  ’s  Collection  of  Old  Established  Irish  Sloxo 
Airs , book  i.  circa  1806,  where  the  melody 
apparently  first  appears  in  print.  At  the  end 
of  the  tune  is  a beautiful  * Ullogaun,’  or  lament, 
as  a burden. 

Ullogaun  to  Groves  of  Blarney, 


Holden's  Airs,  circa  1806. 


F.  K. 

LATES,  John  James,  an  English  violinist 
and  composer  of  the  early  18th  century.  He 
studied  under  the  best  Italian  masters  of  that 
day,  and  became  leafier  of  the  concerts  at  Oxford. 
His  patron,  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  gave  him 
a professional  position  at  Blenheim.  He  died 
in  or  near  Oxford  in  1 777.  His  published  works 
include  violin  solos,  duets,  and  trios. 

Charles  Lates,  his  son,  studied  church  music 
uudor  Philip  Hayes  of  Oxford,  in  which  city 
j both  father  and  son  resided,  and  had  some 
degree  of  fame  as  a performer  on  the  organ  and 
, the  pianoforte.  He  published  some  sonatas  for 
j the  pianoforte  and  other  works.  Date  of  birth 
and  death  not  ascertained  ; the  latter  probably 
! about  1810.  f.  K. 

LATILLA,  Gaetano,  boro  at  Bari  about  1713, 
was  a choir  boy  in  the  cathedral  there,  and 
was,  later,  educated  at  the  Conservatorio  di  San 
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Onofrio  in  Naples,  where  he  waa  a pupil  of 
Domenico  Gizzi.  In  1732  his  first  oj>cra,  ‘Li 
mariti  a forza’  had  a great  success,  and  was 
followed  by  many  others,  among  which  the  most 
popular  was  ‘Orazio,’  brought  out  in  Rome,  1738. 
On  the  lost  day  of  that  year  he  was  appointed 
vice-maestro  di  cappella  at  Santa  Maria  Maggiore. 
Incapacitated  by  illness,  he  returned  to  Naples 
in  1741,  and  in  1756  he  went  to  Venice  as 
choir  director  at  the  Conservatorio  della  Pieti, 
and  in  1762  was  made  second  conductor  at  St. 
Mark's.  In  l772hconecmorereturnedtoNaplesl 
where  his  * Antigono ' was  performed  at  the  San 
Carlo  in  1775  ; he  died  there  in  1789,  having 
written  some  thirty -six  operas,  much  church 
music  (preserved  at  the  Conservatorio  della 
Pie  til  and  elsewhere),  six  stringquartets  published 
in  London,  and  many  arias  and  ducts.  Seven 
operas  and  two  intermezzi  are  all  that  are  now 
known  to  exist  of  his  dramatic  compositions  (see 
Quellcn - Lexikon).  M . 

LATROBE,  Rev.  Christian  Ignatius,  eldest 
son  of  Rev.  Benjamin  Latrobe,  superintendent 
of  the  congregations  of  the  United  (Moravian) 
Brethren  in  England,  was  born  at  Fulneck, 
Leeds,  Yorkshire,  Fob.  12,  1757.  In  1771  he 
went  to  the  college  of  the  United  Brethren  at 
Niesky,  Upper  Lusatia,  returned  to  England 
in  1784,  took  orders  in  the  same  church,  be- 
came in  1787  secretary  to  the  Society  for  the 
Furtherance  of  the  Gospel,  and  in  1795  was 
ap|>ointed  secretary  to  the  Unity  of  the  Brethren 
in  England.  Although  Latrobe  never  followed 
music  as  a profession  ho  cultivated  it  assiduously 
from  an  early  age.  His  earlier  compositions 
were  chiefly  instrumental  ; three  of  his  sonatas, 
having  met  with  the  approval  of  Haydn,  were 
published  and  dedicated  to  him.  His  other  pub- 
lished compositions  include  Lord  Roscommon’s 
translation  of  the  ‘Dies  Irae,’  1799  ; 4 Tho 
Dawn  of  Glory,’  1803  ; Anthem  for  the  Jubilee 
of  George  III.,  1809  ; Anthems,  by  various 
composers,  1811  ; Original  Anthems,  1823  ; 
‘Te  Deum,  performed  in  York  Cathedral’; 
‘Miserere,  Ps.  51’;  and  ‘Six  Airs  on  serious 
subjects,  words  by  Cowper  and  Hannah  More.’ 
He  edited  the  first  English  edition  of  tho  Mora- 
vian Hymn  Tunes.  But  his  most  important 
publication  was  his  Selection  of  Sacred  Music 
from  the  i corks  of  the  most  eminent  composers  of 
Germany  and  Italy , six  vols.  1806-25,  through  I 
the  medium  of  which  many  fine  modern  com- 
positions were  first  introduced  to  the  notice  of 
tho  British  public.  He  died  at  Fairfield,  near  j 
Manchester,  May  6,  1836. 

Rev.  John  Ante*  Latrobe,  M.A.,  his  son, 
born  in  London  in  1799,  was  comj>oser  of 
several  anthems.  He  was  educated  at  St  Ed- 
mund Hall,  Oxford,  was  B.D.  in  1826  and  M.A. 
in  1829,  took  orders  in  the  Church  of  England, 
and  was  incumbent  of  St.  Thomas’s,  Kendal, 
from  1840  to  1865,  and  honorary  canon  of 
C&rlislo  from  1858.  Ho  was  author  of  The 


Music  of  the  Church  considered  in  its  various 
branches , Congregational  and  Choral , London, 
1831,  and  Instructions  of  Chenaniah,  a book  of 
directions  for  accompanying  chants  and  psalm 
tunes  (1832).  He  died  at  Gloucester,  Nov.  19, 
1878. 

The  following  are  the  contents  of  Lat robes 
valuable  selection,  arranged  alphabetically.  The 
pieces  arc  all  in  vocal  score,  with  compressed 
accompaniments  ; some  to  the  original  text, 
some  to  translated  words. 


AW  8t*l«*t  XtUr,  T. 1 from 
HUbt. 

Alberti,  I).  Halve  Redemptor,  C. 
—8*1  vc. 

Do.  O Oort,  be  not  far.  A.— Do. 
Do.  O Jwu,  falntor  1 C.  — Do. 
A » to  nr1-  O qaut  trlstl*.  T.— 
HUbwt- 

Do.  Out*  f*t  homo.  D.— Do. 
Do.  Blessed  be  the  power,  C.— 
Do. 

Do.  Foe  me  peuHeritem,  D — 
Do. 

Do.  Record  Are,  A.— Da. 

Do.  Cum  sitlani.  C.  — Do. 
Bach.  C.  1*.  K.  O mm*  let  us 
worship.  C.— Anthem. 

Do.  O Lord,  hide  not,  A.  — 
■ Israelite*.' 

Do.  He  opened  the  rock.  C. — 
Do. 

Bmhiii.  Hanctus,  (\  — Requiem 
D*>.  Record JU-e,  C.  A 8.— Do. 
Boccherini.  Pac  ut  pattern,  A. 
— Btahat 

Do.  6t*h*t  Mater.  A.  — Do. 

Do.  Rsajnbrr.  T.  — Do. 

Do.  Inflammatus.  A.-  Do. 
Borrl.  B.  Laadaiuus  Te.  A.  — - 

Mass. 

Da.  Demine.  T,  — Do. 

Do.  Quoniam.  T.  from  Maas. 
Do.  Cbriste,  C.-Da 
Brassrttl  Braise  the  Lord.  C. — 
Confl  tabor. 

Chfaro,  P.  Btabat  Mater.  D.  A 

a-flWat 

Caldatw.  Benrdietoe.  T.—  Mas*. 
Do.  Et  lncamatus.  A.— D*». 
Do.  Atmos.  D.— Do. 

Do.  Kt  inaaraatns,  C.— Mass. 
Do.  CrnrifUu*.  D — Do. 

Do.  Kt  reenrrextt,  ('.—Do. 

Do.  Arnus.  C.— Do. 

Clantpl.  P.  O my  Ood.  A.— Mise- 
rere. 

Do.  Ecoc  enlm,  D.— Do. 

Do.  Cor  mutnitiiii.  D.— Do. 
Daiul.  Solve  Redemptor.  (,'.  — 
Halve. 

Do.  Agnus  Dei.  C.— Maas. 
Durinte.  I will  call.  A.  — I.v 
mentatla 

Do.  O retnember.  C.—  Do. 
l>o.  Omni*  populu*.  —Ser- 
vice for  Paaaion  Week. 

Do.  Qu**rvn*  me.  D.  — Ra- 
qulem. 

T»o.  Agnus.  C.  — litany 
Felici.  Or  che  i nate.  D.  —Ora- 
torio. 

Oaluppi.  Rscro  horrure.  D.— 
Oiitorio. 

GAotbnchcr.  Quid  sum  miser.  C. 
from  Requiem. 

Gluck.  De  profundi*.  C.  — De 
Prafundts. 

Gassec.  Lachrymoaa,  D.  — Re- 
quiem. 

Do.  Pie  Jeea.  C. — Do. 

Onun.  Te  IVum.  C.— Te  Deutn. 
Do.  Te  gloriosus.  ('.  - Du. 

I*o.  Til  lU  t floriae.  C — Do. 
Do  Tu  ad  libenndiim,  A. — 
Do. 

l>o.  Tu  ad  dexterom.  C — Do. 
Do,  Te  ergo  quaosmna*.  D.— 

Do. 

Do.  F.t  r**e.  C.— Do, 

Do.  iHfimr*  Drunine.  A.— Do. 
l>o  O Zion,  mark,  C.  — Tod 
Jean. 

Do.  He  waa  drepised.  C.— Do. 
Do.  Thou  hast  brought  me.  C. 

-Do. 

Do.  8lng  to  Jehovah,  C. — Do. 


Ctraun.  Astonish'd  Seraph ita  P-. 
—Tod  Jwu. 

Do.  We«p.  Israel.  Ch.— Do. 

Do.  Behold  vi»  here.  C.— 1»*>. 
Do.  Behold  the  lamb  of  Uod. 
C.  — Paeaiune. 

Do.  He  was  dwpUod.  C. — Do 
Da.  Ood.  my  strength.  D.  — D»*. 
I*o.  Bless  the  Lord.  A.  — Do. 
I*o.  Let  us  run.  C-— Do 
Do.  In  amp  of  Joy.  Ch — Do 
Do.  Bow  down.  A.— D>. 

Baser.  Against  thee  only.  C-— 
Mlserrrr 

Hass*.  Inspirv  O Dcua,  C. — Au 
gnsttno. 

Do.  Laudate  coeli  Patrrm.  I' 

— Do, 

Do.  Utl  furmtihas.  A. — I*o. 
Do.  Jest*  me*  pax.  D.— Mag- 
dalena. 

Do.  O portent*.  A. — Do 
Do.  Me*  torment*.  A.— D»v 
Do.  Ad  te  clamant  us.  A.  — 
Salve. 

Do.  t*  give  thanks,  C. — Ca- 
rt ut*. 

I>o.  Finch*  snlra  A . — Dv. 

Do.  Blow  the  wuiad  trumpet. 
C.-Da 

Do.  Lauda.  Qu.  A C. — Patle- 

grlnL 

Da  Viva  font*.  A.— De 
Do.  D'Aspri  legate  A.— Do 
I*o.  Henti  11  mar,  A — l*». 

Do.  Pellegrino  c I' Uchmo,  (*  — 
1*0. 

Do.  I>efende  pcpalum,  C — 
(ilaseppe  rtcomsK-lotri. 

Do.  Die  quaaso.  A — l»a 
I>o.  Plebes  lnepte  non  sill*.  C 
-Do. 

D>.  Agnus  Dei.  D. — Litany. 
Do.  O Lord,  save  thy  people. 

A. — Depositions. 

Da  B«x  trwnendoe.  C.  A A. — 
Raquietn. 

Do.  Miserere  me!  Dens.  C. — 

Miserere. 

Haydn.  J.  Tu  di  grazl*.  C.  — 
Paosioos. 

Do.  Padre  releete.  C. — Da. 

Do  Kyrle.  C.—M»ts  No.  I.  m 

Do,  Gloria.  C.—D* 

Do.  Et  inosmatus,  C.—  Do. 

Do.  Hanctus.  C.  — Do. 

Do.  Oui  toll  Is.  A.  A C.— Mim 
Na  II.  In  0. 

Do.  Olon*.  C.-Mawt  So.  HI 
In  D. 

Do.  Kt  Uicamatiu.  A.  A C.- 

Do. 

Da  Qnonlam,  A.  — Mas*Sa.V. 
Do.  Cuin  aancto.  C.— Da 
Do.  Et  Incnruatus.  S a D — 
l*o. 

I*o.  Agnua.  A. — Do. 

Do.  Kyrle.  C Mss.  No.  VU. 
in  O. 

I*o.  Et  incamatus.  8.  A Qn  — 
Do 

Do.  Hanctus.  C.— D*>. 

Da  Renedietu*.  Q. — Do. 

I*o.  Hanctus.  C.  - Mom  No. 
VIII.  in  R b. 

Do.  Henedlctus.  A. — Da 
Do,  Agnus  i . C — D* 

I)o.  Kyrle.  C - Mom  Mo  XII. 
Do.  Stehat  Mater.  C.  — St* hot 
Do.  Vidit  sat un.  A.  — l*> 

Do.  QuU  e*t  homo  C.—  De*. 
Th».  Pn»  A. — Oo. 

Do.  Klatnmis  orri.  A. — Da 
Do.  F*c  me  cruce.  A. — D«* 

Do.  Quando  corpus.  C.— I*o. 


A.  "Aria  | D.«-Duet ; T.  —Terretto  ; Q ~Qu*rtet ; Qu.  -Quinte*  - 
• Coro.  Ch. —Chorale  ; M.  — Motet;  Of.  -OlTertorluin  . B.  -.Hal*.* 
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lUfdn.  J.  Skin  Ecdetnpior,  C. 

—amlv. 

Do.  1'lrtA  d'  on  lnftlkM,  C.- 

Ml>, 

Ho.  Son  paruii,  A.  from 

Do.  O di  )e  nortr»,  C. — Do. 

I*o  My  aool  ibkll  cry,  (J.— 
Mot«tto. 

IUjiIii.  M.  Lord,  grant  u*  thy. 
Ck,  — HifTlrf  for  Country 
Church. 

Du.  O full  of  *11.  Ch.  - Do. 

Do.  While  nitudom,  (.'h.-  Do. 
Do.  Blrtt  Joan*.  fTAciou*,  Ch. 
—Do. 

Do.  O Love,  all  low  excelling. 

Ch.-Do. 

Do.  While  with  brr  frajrmnt, 

Ch.— Do. 

Do.  Worship,  honour,  Ch. — 
Do. 

Do.  TmtbiM,  C.-Tnifbn*. 
Do.  thuictue,  C.— Requiem. 
Do.  Agnu*.  C.— Do. 

Dow  Uro  aupplex,  (!.— Do. 

Do.  laail*  Hii'ii.  Q.  — Litany. 
HuiduifI.  Holy.  H<dy,  C.  — Maaa. 
Jutmurlli.  Kcx  trviuendaa,  D.- 
Kr-'julcni. 

Do.  Kjrtt.  D.— Maaa. 

Do.  Anna,  D.  — Do. 
lau.  l*al  nuvolaao  rnonU,  A.— 
8.  Klana. 

Do.  Dal  tnoanfllo,  D.  — Do. 

Do.  Chrlatua  factua  eat,  8.— 
V*n*. 

Do,  O Jeeu,  A.—  Selve. 
la>ttl.  ynl  tollla,  C.-  Ma m. 

1*0.  Gloria,  C. — Do. 

Do.  Kt  In  terra,  (Ju.— Do. 

Do.  Miaerere  met,  C.  Miv 
rere. 

Marrvllo,  Have,  O save,  D.  — 
Paalnia. 

Moruri.  Ak'nua  Del,  T. — Mom. 
Mortan.  Cum  aancto,  C. — Do. 
Moxart.  Beoordare.Q.  —Kaon inn. 
Do.  Hnnetu*,  C.  - Maaa  So.  1, 
Do.  Benedict!**.  Q,—  Do. 

Do.  Atmua,  A.  — 1**<. 

Do.  Gloria.  C.— Maaa  No.  II. 
Do.  ficwlictiu,  O.— Maaa  No. 
III. 

Do.  A#nnx,  C.— Do. 

Do.  AjfTuia.  D.-M»"  No.  VI. 


Neumann.  Qol  tollia.  C.— Maaa 
Not  III. 

Do.  Et  lncarnatua,  A.— Do. 
Do.  Hemttu.  C.—  IX» 

Do  Kt  lncarnatua.  A.  — Maaa 
No.  IV. 

Do.  Ajr r ma.  D.  A C.— Do. 

Do.  Lauda  Klun,  C.  — OShTtCh 
riuui. 

Do.  I At  porte  a no!.  Q.-Pillf- 
grtoL 

Do.  u ye  kindred*.  C.-Pnlm 
xevi. 

Negri.  <Jul  eolea.  A.— Maaa. 
Neukntnui.  Rri  inm«uda«,C.- 
Reqnlrra. 

Do.  Hanctua,  D. — Do. 

Pirgolral.  KyHe,  D.  — Grand 

Maaa. 

Do.  Gloria,  D. — Do. 

Do.  Lamlamua,  D.— Do. 

Do.  Gratiaa,  C, --Do. 

Du.  Domino.  D.-D" 

I>o.  Qui  tollia,  C. — Do. 

Do.  (Juoniaiu,  A.— Do. 

D«».  Cum  e»n do,  C. — Do. 

Do.  Hear  uiy  prayer,  D. - 
Halve. 

Du.  Ad  te  euapiraiuue,  C.  - 
Do. 

Do.  O Jeau  Salvator.  D.  from 
Salve. 

Do.  Aapergee,  C.— Miaerere  I. 
1*0.  Redd*-  mlhi.  D.—  Do. 

I*o.  Domine  labia.  A.  — Do.  II. 
I»o.  (juoulam  al  rululaaea,  C. 
—Do. 

I*o.  Sacrifldoiu  Deo.  T — Do. 
Rio  l.  Recorder*,  A. — Die*  Irma. 
Kighinl,  Vul  tollia,  C.-Maaa. 
l»o.  Benedict  u*.  Q. — Do. 

Do.  O Lord,  who  ehall  not,  Q. 
—Gertie,  lib. 

Roll*.  In  thee.  O Lord,  C. — 
Death  of  Abel. 

Do.  Out  of  the  deep.  A.— IJo. 
Do.  Great  God,  to  Thee,  C.— 
Thirxa. 

Do.  O Lord,  moet  holy,  I*.— 
Do. 

Sabbat  Ini.  Go>l  be  merciful.  T. 
AC.— Dixit  I*ominua. 

I»o.  In  my  diatreaa,  D.— Do. 
Do.  Douitnua  a deitri,*,  A.— 
Do. 

Bala.  Qui  tollia.  A.— 


Do.  Hleaa  the  Lord  |K»  riel.  D.  Salvatore.  Tenebrae.  t\  — Tene- 
- Maaa  So.  X-  | brae. 

Pm  Benedictu*.  A.  A C.— Do.  | I>„,  Keceaalt  Paator.  C.  from 

Do.  Agnus,  C.— Do.  I Reeponeurto. 

Do.  Beoadletua,  Q.  — Mas*.  d„.  In  monte  Oil wti.C  — Do. 

■A  XI  flarti.  Miaerere,  D.  — Miaerere. 

Do.  O God.  when  thou  ap- 1 Do.  Ampilua.  T.-Do. 

peareat,  C -Mulatto  I.  II.  Herinl.  O falUcea,  A.— Motet  to. 
Do.  Ne  pulvta.  C.— Do.  I Do.  Sum  In  medio.  A.— Do. 

I*o.  KyHe.  D.- Litany  I.  Rlroll.  Praise  tbo  Lord,  D.-~ 
I»o.  J*wn  Dotnlue,  A.— Do.  Miaerere. 

Do.  Jeeu  Christ*.  D.— Utany  Baldell.  Crneiflxns.  P.-  Maa> 

I Telemann.  Mercy.  Judgment.  A. 
Dn.  Verhwn  earn,  C.— 1>*>.  | . Orat  Pamlm 


Enter  unto  hi*  gate*.  A.- 
Do. 

IX..  Kyrle,  C.  — Do. 

Do.  Agnoa,  D.  — Do. 


Tttrck.  Heavenly  Branch.  D. — 
ChHatm.  Oratorio. 

Vogler.  Agnus  Del,  C.  — Rr 
nitlem. 


Do.  Tho‘  by  threatening  winter.  O quern  tHatla,  C.  A Q. 
atorrna.  A.  — Davldde.  — SUhat  Mater. 

Naumann.  Chrlite.  T.  — Maaa  Du.  <juando  corpus,  C— Do. 


No. 

Do.  KyHe,  C.—  Do. 

Do.  Et  t near 1 1 *t<ia,  D. — Do. 
Do,  Agnu*.  D.' Do. 

Do.  Quoiiiam,  D.—  Maaa  No. 
II. 

Do.  Cum  aancto.  C. — Do. 

Do.  Hr  nod  Urtua,  I).  A C.—  Do. 
Do.  A gnu*,  C.— Do. 


Do.  Quid  aunt  miser.  A — Kc- 

qnlam. 

I Wolf.  S-iinte  ami  Angela.  C. — 
Funeral  Anthem. 

Do.  The  Prirnw  of  Ufa,  I*.— 
Ka*ter  Anthem, 

S'.  N.  Tautuui  ergo.  D.— Chorale. 

W.  H.  H. 


LAUB,  Ferdinand,  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable violin  players  of  his  day,  was  born 
Jan.  19,  1832,  at  Prague,  whore  his  father  was 
a musician.  His  talent  showed  itself  very  early ; 
at  six  he  mastered  Variations  by  Do  B^riot, 
and  at  nine  performed  regularly  in  public.  He 
was  a pupil  of  the  Prague  Conservatorium  under 
Mildner,  and  at  eleven  years  old  he  attracted 
the  notice  of  Berlioz  and  Ernst,  and  shortly 
after  was  taken  up  by  the  Grand  Duke  Stephen, 
and  by  him  sent  to  Vienna  in  1847.  After 
this  he  visited  Paris,  and,  in  1851,  London, 
where  he  played  at  the  Musical  Union,  and  in 


1853  succeeded  Joachim  at  Weimar.  Two  years 
later  we  find  him  at  Berlin  os  Kammervirtuos 
and  Concertmeister  of  the  Court  bond,  teacher  in 
the  Stern  Conservatorium  and  leader  of  quartet- 
concerts  of  his  own.  At  length,  after  consider- 
able wandering,  he  settled  at  Moscow  in  1866 
as  head  Professor  of  the  Violin  in  the  Conserva- 
torium, and  first  violin  at  the  Musikgesellschaft, 
with  great  liberty  of  action.  But  Russia  did 
not  agree  with  him,  and  the  state  of  his  health 
compelled  him  in  1874  to  take  the  baths  at 
Carlsbad.  The  benefit,  however,  was  but  tem- 
porary, and  on  March  17,  1875,  he  died  of  a 
disordered  liver,  at  Gries,  near  Botzen,  in  the 
Tyrol.  Laub  was  certainly  one  of  the  greatest 
violin-virtuosi  of  recent  times.  Ho  had  a fine 
and  very  powerful  tone  and  a brilliant  technique, 
and  played  with  much  feeling  and  passion.  His 
repertoire  was  very  large,  comprising  all  the 
important  classical  works  and  a great  many 
modem  compositions.  His  frequent  perform- 
ances of  Joachim’s  Hungarian  Concerto  deserve 
sjiecial  mention.  He  had  also  much  success 
as  a quartet  player,  but  his  style,  especially 
in  latter  years,  was  not  unjustly  reproached 
with  manuerism  and  a tendency  to  exaggera- 
tion. p.  D. 

LAUDA  SION.  The  name  of  a Sequence, 
sung  at  Mass  on  the  Feast  of  Corpus  Christi, 
between  the  Gradual — Oculi  omnium — and  the 
Gos|*el  for  the  Day.  [See  Sequkntia.] 

The  text  of  the  Lauda  Sion,  writtou,  about 
the  year  1264,  by  S.  Thomas  Aquinas,  has 
always  been  regarded  as  a masterpiece  of  medie- 
val scholarship  ; and  differs,  in  at  least  one  very 
important  point,  from  the  four  other  Sequences 
still  retained  in  use  by  the  Roman  Church.  Not 
only  does  the  rhythmic  swing  of  its  rhymed 
Trochaic  Dimeters — strengthened  by  the  intro- 
duction of  a large  proportion  of  Sendees — stamp 
it,  at  once,  with  the  character  of  a glorious  hymn 
of  praise  ; but  it  serves,  also,  os  a vehicle  for 
the  exjiosition  of  some  of  the  most  abstruse  pro- 
blems of  dogmatic  theology,  which  aro  every- 
where defined  with  an  exactness  as  close  as  that 
shown  iu  the  statements  of  the  ‘ Athanasiau 
Creed.’  And,  strange  to  say,  some  of  the  verses 
which  exhibit  this  lucidity  of  definition  in  the 
most  marked  degree,  are  precisely'  those  in 
which  the  swing  of  the  metre  seems  least  encum- 
bered by  extraneous  trammels.  [See  Metre  ; 
Seqi'entia.I 

This  jubilant  swing  is  finely  brought  out 
by  the  Plain -song  to  which  the  Sequence  is 
adapted — a fiery  Melody,  [originally  l>elongiiig 
to  the  Sequence  ‘ Laudes  Crucis  attollamus  ’) 
written  in  Modes  VII.  and  VIII.  combined,  ex- 
hibiting considerable  variety  of  treatment  and 
expression. 

The  entire  melody  is  divided,  like  the  portion 
we  have  selected  as  our  example,  into  short 
strains,  consisting  of  three,  or  more  lines,  accord- 
ing to  the  requirements  of  the  metre  : and  the 
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whole  concludes  with  an  Amen.  Alleluia,  of 
unusual  beauty. 

The  ]>octry  of  the  Lauda  Sion  has  been. many 
times  subjected  to  polyphonic  treatment  of  a 
very  high  order.  Palestrina  has  left  us  two  set- 
tings of  the  Sequence  for  eight  voices,  arranged 
in  a double  choir,  and  a shorter  one  for  four. 
The  first,  and  best  known,  was  printed,  in  1575, 
by  Alex.  Gardanus,  in  the  Third  Book  of  Motets 
for  five,  six,  and  eight  voices  ; and  is  one  of  the 
earliest  examples  of  that  peculiar  combination 
of  two  choirs,  consisting  of  unequally  balanced 
voices,  which  Palestrina  has  made  so  justly 
famous — the  voices  selected  being,  in  this  case, 
Cantus  I.  and  II.,  Altus,  and  Bassus,  in  the  first 
choir,  and  Altus,  Tenor  I.  and  II.,  and  Bassus, 
in  the  second.  Its  style  is,  in  many  respects, 
analogous  to  that  of  the  celebrated  Stabat  Mater. 
As  in  that  great  work,  several  of  the  verses — 
from  Bone  Pastor , to  In  terra  viventium,  inclu- 
sive— are  written  in  triple  measure.  But — as 
may  be  seen  from  the  following  example — the 
Lauda  Sion  is  also  remarkable  for  its  close 
adherence,  as  a general  rule,  to  the  Plain -song 
melody. 


A reprint  of  this  1>eautiful  coni]>osition  will 
be  found  in  vol.  hi.  of  the  complete  edition  of 
Palestrina's  works  published  by  Breitkopf  k 
H artel.  The  other  eight-part  setting,  in  triple 
measure  throughout,  formerly  known  only 
through  the  medium  of  a MS.  in  the  Library  of 
the  Collegio  Romano,  at  Rome,  has  been  pub- 
lished in  vol.  vii.  of  the  same  series. 

Mendelssohn  has  also  chosen  the  text  of  the 
Lauda  Sion  as  the  framework  of  a delightful 
Cantata,  for  four  solo  voices,  chorus,  and  orches- 
tra, composed  in  1846,  aud  first  performed,  in 
that  year,  at  Liege,  on  the  Feast  of  Corpus 
Christi  (June  11).  Though  less  elal>orat«  in 
form  than  the  ‘ Lobgesang  * and  some  of  its 
fellow  cantatas,  this  fine  production  is  strikingly 
l characteristic  of  its  author’s  best  style.  It 
would  bo  difficult  to  find  a happier  example  of 
his  treatment  of  the  Arioso  than  that  exhibited 
in  Caro  cibus.  In  Sit  laus  plena  ever}'  phrase 
dictated  by  the  soprano  solo  is  immediately 
repeated  in  chorus,  in  a way  which  forcibly 
reminds  us  of  the  well-known  movement,  * The 
enemy  shouteth,’  from  ‘Hear  my  prayer.’  In 
Doeti  sacris,  a fragment  of  the  Plain-song  is 
treated  after  the  manner  of  a Chorale, — but 
changed  from  the  Eighth  into  the  Tenth  Mode, 
and,  therefore,  invested  with  a totally  new  char- 
acter. In  Sumil  unus  the  dramatic  element  is 
introduced,  with  almost  startling  effect  ; and 
the  whole  concludes  with  a noble  chorus,  adapted 
to  the  words  Bone  Pastor , and  the  concluding 
verses  of  the  hymn.  The  student  will  find  it 
interesting  to  compare  this  essentially  modem 
adaptation  of  the  text  with  the  purely  ecclesi- 
astical treatment  adopted  by  Palestrina,  w.  s.  k. 

LAUDI  SPIRITUALI.  A name  given  to 
certain  collections  of  Devotional  Music,  compiled 
for  the  use  of  the  ‘ Laudisti  ’ — a Religions  Con- 
fraternity, instituted,  at  Florence,  in  the  year 
1310,  and  afterwards  held  in  great  estimation 
by  S.  Charles  Borromeo,  and  S.  Philip  Neri. 

The  poetry  of  the  * Laudi  ’ — Home  ancient 
specimens  of  which  are  attributed,  by  Crescen- 
tini,  to  S.  Francis  of  Assisi — was  originally 
written  entirely  in  Italian,  and  bears  no  trace 
of  classical  derivation.  The  music  to  which  it 
is  adapted — inclining  rather  to  the  character  of 
the  Sacred  Canzonet,  than  to  that  of  the  regular 
Hymn — was,  at  first,  unisonous,  and  extremely 
simple ; though,  after  a time,  the  Laudisti  culti- 
vated part-singing  with  extraordinary  success. 

A highly  interesting  MS.  volume,  once  be- 
longing to  a company  of  ‘ Laudisti,1  enrolled,  in 
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the  year  1336,  at  the  Chiesa  d’ Ogni  Santi,  at 
Florence,  is  now  preserved  in  the  Magliabecchi 
Library  : and,  from  this,  Burney  (Hist.  ii.  328) 
quotes  a very  beautiful  example — 1 Alla  Trinita 
bcata  ’ — which,  of  late  years,  has  become  popu- 
lar in  this  country,  though,  in  all  the  English 
editions  we  have  seen,  the  melody  is  sadly  muti- 
lated, and  strikingly  inferior  in  character  to  the 
original  reading.  The  earliest  printed  collec- 
tion is  dated  1485.  This,  however,  would  seem 
to  have  lieen  either  unknown  to,  or  unrecognised 
by,  the  disciples  of  S.  Philip  Neri ; for,  in  1565,  1 
Giovanni  Animuccia,  who  acted  as  his  Maestro 
di  Capclla,  published  a volume  entitled  ‘ II  prime 
libro  delle  Laudi,’  followed  by  a ‘ Secondo  libro,' 
of  more  advanced  character,  in  1670.  These 
sacred  songs,  which  formed  the  germ  of  the  per- 
formances afterwards  called  Oratorios,  became 
so  jtojmlar  among  the  youths  who  Hocked  to 
S.  Philip  for  instruction,  that,  in  1588 — seven- 
teen years  after  the  death  of  the  saintly  Ani- 
muccia— P.  Soto  thought  it  desirable  to  edit  a 
third  volume,  containing  unacknowledged  works, 
for  three  and  four  Voices,  by  some  of  the  greatest 
composers  of  the  age.  In  1589,  the  same  zealous 
editor  published  an  amended  reprint  of  the  three 
volumes,  consolidated  into  one  ; succeeded,  in 
1591,  by  a fourth  volume,  dedicated  to  the 
Duchcssad' Aquasparta.  Sera fm o Kazzi  published 
a large  collection,  in  1568,  and  many  others 
followed — for,  at  this  period,  almost  every  large 
town,  and  even  many  ail  important  parish,  had 
its  own  Company  of  Laudisti,  who  sang  the 
poetry  of  Lorenzo  dc'  Medici,  Poliziano,  Pulei, 
Betnl»o,  Ludovico  Martelli,Giambcllari,  Filicaia, 
and  other  celebrated  writers,  with  uudiminished  i 
interest,  though,  as  time  progressed,  the  char-  ■ 
actor  of  the  music  sensibly  deteriorated. 

In  the  year  1770,  Burney  heard  the  Company 
of  Laudisti  attached  to  the  Church  of  S.  Maria  > 
Moddaleua  de’  Pazzi,  in  Florence,  sing,  with  : 
excellent  effect,  in  some  street  processions,  as  1 
well  as  in  some  of  the  churches,  from  a book  ! 
then  just  published  for  their  use  ; and,  however 
true  it  may  be  that  part-singing  in  Italy  is  not 
what  it  was  some  centuries  ago,  representatives 
of  the  confraternity  are  said  to  be  still  in  exist- 
ence, striving  to  do  their  best  in  a more  modem  1 
style.  w.  s.  r.  j 

LAUDS  (Lat.  Landes).  The  name  given  to 
that  division  of  the  Canonical  Hours  which 
immediately  follows  Matins. 

The  Office  of  Lauds  opens,  according  to  the 
Ritual  of  the  Western  Church,  with  the  series 
of  Versicles  and  Res]>onses  beginning,  ‘ Deus  in  1 
adjutorium  mourn  intende,’  followed  by  select 
Psalms  and  a Canticle,  sung,  in  five  divisions, 
with  five  proper  Antiphons.  These  are  succeeded 
by  the  ‘Capitulum  ’ (or  ‘ Little  Chapter') ; the  I 
Hymn  for  tho  Day,  with  its  proper  Versicle  and  j 
Response  ; and  tho  ‘ Benod ictus.’  On  festivals 
this,  with  its  Antiphon,  is  sung  while  the  Offi- 
ciating Priest  and  Ills  Ministers  aro  engage*  1 in 


censing  the  Altar.  The  Service  then  concludes 
with  the  Collect  for  the  Day  ; the  Commemo- 
rations (as  at  Vespers)  ; and  the  * Antiphon  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin,’  proper  for  the  Season. 

On  certain  Festivals,  the  Antiphons,  at  Lauds, 
are  doubled,  as  at  Matins.  The  Plain  -soug 
Music  adapted  to  it  will  be  found  in  tho  Anti- 
phonal.  (See  Matins  ; Antiphon.] 

In  the  Prayer-Book  tho  name  of  ‘ Mat  tins  ’ is 
given  to  the  English  service  which  was  made  up 
out  of  the  combined  Offices  of  Matins,  and 
Lauds.  w.  s.  it. 

LAUFENBERG  (Loufenrerg),  Heinrich 
von,  medieval  ecclesiastic  and  poet,  was,  in  1434, 
dean  at  Zofingcn  between  Basle  and  Lucerne,  later 
at  Freiburg-im-Breisgau,  and  in  1445  entered  the 
Johauniter-kloster  at  Strasburg.  He  deserves 
mention  as  being  one  of  the  first  to  adapt 
German  sacred  words  to  old  secular  tunes,  so 
as  to  save  the  beautiful  tunes  while  rejecting 
tho  objectionable  words  with  which  they  were 
at  first  associated,  a practice  which  was  after- 
wards so  much  in  vogue  at  tho  tinio  of  tho 
Reformation.  His  poems  may  bo  found  in 
Waekernagel,  Das  deutsche  Kirchenlied , Bd.  II. 
Nos.  7 01-798.  Ambro8  ( GeschichU  der  Musik , ii. 
pp.  256-59)  quotes  his  German  jtaraphrase  of 
the  Salve  Regina,  words  aud  music,  but  mis- 
takenly attributes  the  melody  to  Laufenberg, 
though  ho  afterwards  so  far  corrects  himself  as 
to  describe  it  as  ‘cine  volksthiimliche  Umbildung 
der  kirchlicheu  Melodic.'  R.  von  Lilieiicron 
(Afonatschrift  far  OotUsdienst  und  Kirchliche 
Kunst,  1896,  p.  265)  has  shown  that  the  melody 
is  nothing  else  but  that  of  the  Plain-song 
Halve  Regina,  the  text  of  which  Laufenberg 
lias  so  paraphrased  in  German  verses,  that 
every  note  of  the  plain-song  melisma  is  sung 
to  a separate  syllable.  The  whole  piece  is  an 
interesting  example  of  the  practice  by  which  the 
originally  textless  nielisrnata  on  the  final  syllable 
of  the  Gradual  Alleluias  were  developed  into 
the  Proses  and  Hymns  called  Sequences.  For 
the  use  of  his  choir  at  Leipzig,  Carl  Riedel 
edited  several  1 Altdeutsche  Geiatliche  Liedcr  ’ 
by  Laufenberg,  arranged  for  four  voices,  ami 
published  by  E.  W.  Fritzsch.  J.  r.  m. 

LAUTE.  Germ,  for  Lute,  q.  r. 

LAUTENCLA VICYMBEL,  ‘ lute  - harpsi- 
chord,’  invented  by  J.  S.  Bach  in  1740,  strung 
with  gut  striugs  for  the  two  * unison  ’ stops, 
and  with  an  octave  stop  of  wire.  Its  tone, 
when  checked  by  a damper  of  cloth,  was  so 
like  a lute  as  to  deceive  a lute* player  by 
profession.  (See  Harpsichord,  p.  332,  and 
Ad  lung’s  Mus.  Mteh . ii.  139 ; Spitta's ./.  S.  Bach, 
Engl,  transl.  ii.  47.) 

LAUTERBACH,  Johann  Christoph,  dis- 
tinguished violinist,  was  horn  July  24,  1832, 
at  Culmbach  in  Bavaria.  His  education  ho 
received  at  the  school  and  gymnasium  of  Wurz- 
burg, where  he  also  learnt  music  from  Bratscli 
and  Prof.  Frbhlich.  In  1850  he  entered  the 
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Conservatoire  at  Brussels  as  pupil  of  De  Beriot 
and  Fetis  ; in  1S51  received  the  gold  medal, 
and  during  Leonard's  absence  took  his  place  as 
Professor  of  the  violin.  In  1853  he  became 
Concertmeister  and  Professor  of  the  violin  at 
the  Conservatorium  of  Munich  ; in  1861,  on 
the  death  of  Lipinski,  was  ap}»ointcd  second 
Concertmeister  of  the  royal  baud  at  Dresden, 
and  in  1873  succeeded  to  the  first  place.  From 
1861  to  1877  he  also  held  the  post  of  principal 
teacher  of  the  violin  in  the  Conservatorium  of 
Dresden,  with  great  and  increasing  renown.  He 
lias  travelled  much,  and  always  with  success. 
He  spent  the  seasons  of  1864  and  1865  in 
England,  appearing  at  the  Philharmonic  on 
May  2 of  the  former,  and  May  15  of  the  latter 
year,  and  playing  also  at  the  Musical  Union. 
In  Paris  he  played  at  the  last  concert  at  the 
Tuileries  before  the  war  ; and  received  from 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  a gold  snuff-box  set 
with  diamonds.  He  is  decorated  with  many 
orders,  both  of  North  and  South  Germany.  In 
the  summer  of  1876  he  met  with  a serious 
mountain  accident  in  Switzerland,  by  which 
sevcrul  of  his  companions  were  killed  and  he 
himself  severely  injured.  He,  however,  com* 
pletelv  recovered.  Lautcrlwieh's  style  unites 
the  best  jieculiarities  of  the  Belgian  school, 
great  polish  and  elegance,  with  the  breadth  of 
tone  and  earnestness  of  the  Germans.  P.  D. 

LAVENU,  Lewis,  an  important  London 
music-publisher,  who  was  in  business  in  1796 
at  23  Duke  Street,  St.  James's.  About  1800  he 
had  removed  to  29  New  Bond  Street,  and  in 
1803  he  entered  into  partnership  with  Mitchell. 
In  1809  Mitchell  dropped  out  of  the  firm,  and 
L.  Lavenu  was  sole  proprietor. 

Elizabeth  Lavenu,  probably  a relative, 
was  in  business  on  her  own  account  about  1820 
at  24  Edwards  Street,  Manchester  Square,  but 
she  appears  shortly  before  1822  to  have  suc- 
ceeded to  the  business  at  28  Bond  Street,  where 
in  1838  Louis  Henry  Lavenu  was  in  partner- 
ship with  Nicholas  Mori  the  violinist. 

The  Lavenu  family  issued  great  quantities  of 
sheet  music,  vocal  aud  instrumental,  almost 
always  prin  ted  on  coarse,  blue-tinged  paper,  f.  k. 

Louis  Henry  Lavf.nu,  son  of  a flautist  and 
music-seller,  born  in  London  in  1818.  He  was 
a pupil  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  where 
he  studied  composition  under  Bochsa  and 
Potter.  Before  leaving  the  Academy  he  was 
engaged  os  a violoncellist  at  the  Opera  and  the 
Westminster  Abbey  Festival  of  1834.  Ho  was 
also  in  business  as  a music-seller  in  partnership 
with  his  stepfather,  Nicholas  Mori,  the  eminent 
violinist,  after  whose  death,  in  1839,  he  con- 
tinued the  business  alono  for  a few  years. 
During  this  time  he  published  a few  songs 
and  short  pianoforte  pieces  composed  by  him- 
self. His  opera,  4 Loretta,  a Tale  of  Seville,’ 
words  by  Bunn,  was  produced  at  Drury  Lane, 
Nov.  9,  1846,  with  success.  Dissatisfied  with 


his  position,  Lavenu  emigrated  to  Australia, 
obtained  the  }>ost  of  director  of  the  music  at 
the  Sydney  Theatre,  and  died  at  Sydney, 
August  1,  1859.  w.  h.  H. 

LAVIGNAC,  Alexander  Jean  Albert,  was 
born  in  Paris,  Jan.  22,  1846,  and  was  a pupil  of 
the  Conservatoire,  carrying  off  the  first  prize 
for  solfege  in  1857,  the  first  prize  for  piano  in 
1861,  the  first  for  harmony  and  composition  in 
1863,  the  second  for  organ  in  1865,  and  the 
j first  for  counterpoint  and  fugue  in  1864.  He 
! was  ap(>ointed  professor  of  solfege  in  1882,  and 
in  1891  professor  of  harmony  ; he  is  now  the 
doyen  of  the  teaching  staff.  His  educational 
j works  are  Solfeges  (in  six  volumes)  ; a Cours 
j complet  thiorique  de  didie  musical e,  a work  which 
suggested  to  many  French  conservatoires  the 
practical  value  of  musical  dictation  ; Cinquantc 
lemons  <T harmonic,  L'Ecolc  de  la  Pedale  (for 
pianists),  piano  pieces  for  four  hands,  ten  pre- 
ludes, and  many  pianoforte  solos,  and  pieces  for 
various  instruments.  His  works  in  musical 
literature  have  made  his  name  famous  outside 
France  ; they  are  La  Mutique  ft  Its  Musicians 
(1895)  and  Le  Voyage  artistique  a Bayreuth 
(1897).  The  latter,  expanded  from  the  original, 
and  translated  by  Esther  Singleton,  was  pub- 
lished in  London  in  1898  as  The  Music  Drama 
of  Richard  Wagner,  and  is  considered  one  of 
the  most  useful  of  the  mauy  handbooks  to 
Wagner's  works.  O.  F. 

LAVIGNE,  Antoine  Joseph,  born  at  Be- 
sam;on,  March  23,  1816,  received  his  early 
musical  education  from  his  father,  a musician 
in  an  infantry  regiment.  On  Jan.  24,  1830, 
he  was  admitted  a pupil  of  the  Conservatoire 
at  Paris,  where  he  studied  the  oboe  under  Vogt, 
but  was  obliged  to  leave  on  May  3,  1835,  on 
account  of  his  father’s  regiment  being  ordered 
from  Paris.  He  resumed  his  position  on  Oct.  1 7, 
1836,  and  obtained  the  first  prize  in  1837.  He 
was  for  several  years  principal  oboe  at  the 
Th&tre  Italien  at  Paris.  In  1841  ho  came  to 
England,  and  appeared  as  oboe  soloist  at  the 
Promenade  Concerts  at  Drury  Line,  and  was 
for  many  years  a member  of  Halle's  orchestra 
at  Manchester.  [He  fell  into  great  poverty  and 
distress,  and  was  admitted  into  the  infirmary 
of  St.  Saviour's,  Southwark,  in  1885,  and  re- 
moved thence  to  the  Royal  Infirmary,  Man- 
chester, where  he  died  Aug.  1,  1886.  w.  H.  c.] 
He  addressed  himself  with  great  earnestness  to 
applying  1°  tht  °^°c  the  system  of  keys  which 
Boehm  (or  Gordon)  had  contrived  for  the  flute, 
and  devoted  several  years  to  perfecting  the  in- 
strument. This  admirable  player  had  great 
execution  and  feeling ; but  what  was  most 
remarkable  was  his  power  and  length  of  breath, 
which,  by  some  secret  known  to  himself,  enabled 
him  to  give  the  longest  phrases  without  breaking 
them.  w.  n.  H. 

LAVOIX,  Henri  Marie  Francois  (known 
as  Lavoix  fils,  to  distinguish  him  from  his 
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father,  the  conservateur  of  the  collection  of 
coins  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale),  eminent 
writer  on  music,  was  bom  in  Paris,  April  26, 
1846,  was  educated  at  the  university  of  the 
Sorbonne,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  bachelier, 
while  studying  harmony  and  counterpoint  with 
H.  Cohen.  His  writings  on  musical  history 
are  as  follows  : — Les  Tradueteurs  de  Shakespeare 
en  musique  (1869)  ; La  Musique  dans  la  Nature 
(1873)  ; La  Musique  dans  Vimagerie  du  moyen- 
Age  (1875)  : Histoire  dc  V instrumentation  (1878, 
crowned  by  the  Academy)  : Les  principes  et 
V histoire  du  chant  (with  Th.  Lemaire)  : La 
Musique  au  siiclc  de  Saint-Louis ; Histoire  de 
la  Musique  ; Histoire  de  la  Musique  fran^aise  ; 
and  many  articles  in  magazines,  etc.  He  was 
ap|>ointed  librarian  of  the  Bibliotheque  Nationals 
in  1865,  and  died  in  Paris,  Dec.  17,  1897.  Ck  F. 

LAWES,  Henry,  son  of  Thomas  Lawes  [who 
was  probably  identical  with  a vicar-choral  of 
Salisbury  of  that  name]  was  born  at  Din  ton, 
Wiltshire,  probably  in  Dec.  1595,  as  he  was 
baptized  Jan.  1,  1595-96.  He  received  his 
musical  education  from  Giovanni  Coperario.  On 
Jan.  1,  1625-26,  ho  was  sworn  in  as  epistler  of 
the  Cha{>el  Royal,  and  on  Nov.  3 following, 
one  of  the  gentlemen,  and  afterwards  became 
clerk  of  the  cheque.  In  1633  he  furnished 
musio  for  Thomas  Carew’s  masque,  ‘ Coelum 
Britannicum,'  performed  at  Court,  Feb.  18, 
1633-34.  In  this  masque  the  Earl  of  Bridge- 
water’s  two  sons  took  part,  and  this  circumstance 


very  probably  led  to  his  being  employed  as 
music-teacher  in  the  family,  and  so  to  the  pro- 
duction of  Milton’s  masque,  ' Comus,’  produced 
at  Ludlow  Castle  on  Michaelmas  night,  Lawes 
jierforming  the  part  of  the  Attendant  Spirit. 
Both  Hawkins  and  Burney  have  printed  ‘ Sweet 
Echo,’  one  of  the  songs  in  ‘ Comus.’  The  whole 
of  the  songs  are  in  the  British  Museum,  Add. 
MS.  11,518,  [and  the  music  was  published 
entire  by  the  Mermaid  Society  in  1904.  In 
Peck’s  New  Memoirs , etc.,  p.  12,  it  is  stated  that 
the  choice  of  Milton  to  write  the  masque  origi- 


nated with  Lawes.]  In  1637  appeared  ‘A 
Paraphrase  vpon  the  Psalmes  of  David.  By 
G[eorge]  Sfandys].  8et  to  new  Tunes  for  private 
Devotion.  And  a thorow  Base,  for  Voice  or 
Instrument.  By  Henry  Lawes’  ; and  in  1648 
1 Choice  Psalmes  put  into  Musick  for  Three 
Voices.  . . . ComjMsed  by  Henry  and  William 
Lawes,  Brothers  and  Servants  to  His  Majestie. 
With  divers  Elegies  set  in  Musick  by  several 
friends,  ujton  the  death  of  William  Lawes.  And 
at  the  end  of  the  Thorough  Base  1 are  added 
nine  3 Canons  of  Three  and  Four  Voices  made 
by  William  Lawes.’  A copper-plate  ]>ortrait  of 
Charles  1.,  believed  to  be  the  last  published  in 
his  lifetime,  accompanies  each  part,  and  amongst 
the  commendatory  verses  prefixed  to  the  work 
is  the  sonnet,  addressed  by  Milton  to  Henry 
Lawes  in  Feb.  1 645-46,  beginning ' Harry,  whose 
tuneful  and  well -measured  song.’  [As  to  the 
difficulties  connected  with  this  date,  and  the 
original  title,  see  Notes  and  Queries , 2nd  ser.  vi. 
337,  395,  492.]  Lawes  com  posed  the  Christmas 
songs  in  Herrick’s  4 Hespe rides,’  and  the  songs 
in  the  plays  and  jK>ems  of  William  Cartwright, 
Comedies,  and  tragi- Comedies,  with  other  poems  by 
Mr.  William  Cartwright.  . . . The  Ayres  and 
Songs  set  by  Mr.  Henry  Laues  . . . London, 

1651.  It  contains  no  music,  however.  In 
1652  some  of  his  songs  appeared  in  PI  ay  ford’s 
‘ Select  Musical  Ayres,’ and  in  1653  Lawes  pub- 
lished 4 Ayres  and  Dialogues  for  One,  Two  and 
Three  Voyces,’  with  his  ]x>rtrait,  from  which 
the  above  is  taken,  finely  engraved  by  Fnithome 
on  the  title.  This  was  received  with  such 
favour  as  to  induce  him  to  issue  two  other  books 
with  the  same  title  in  1655  and  1658.  In  1656 
he  was  engaged  with  Capt  Henry  Cooke,  Dr. 
Charles  Colman,  and  George  Hudson  in  provid- 
ing the  music  for  Davenant’s  4 First  Day’s 
Entertainment  of  Musick  at  Rutland  House.’ 
On  the  Restoration  in  1660,  Lawes  was  rein- 
stated in  his  Court  appointments.  He  composed 
the  anthem  4 Zadok  the  Priest,’  for  the  corona- 
tion of  Charles  II.  He  died  Oct.  21,  1662, 
and  was  buried  Oct.  25  in  the  cloisters  of 
Westminster  Abbey.  Many  of  his  songs  are  to 
he  found  in 4 Select  Musical  Ayres  and  Dialogues,' 

1652,  1653,  and  1659,  and ‘The  Treasury  of 
Musick,’  1669. 

Henry  Lawes  was  highly  esteemed  by  his  con- 
temporaries, both  os  a composer  and  ]*rforiner. 
Milton  praises  him  in  both  capacities,  and 
Herrick  in  an  epigram  places  him  on  a level 
with  some  of  the  most  renowned  singers  and 
players  of  his  time  ; but  later  writers  have 
formed  a lower  estimate  of  his  abilities  as  a 
composer.  Burney  declares  his  productions  to 
be  4 languid  and  insipid,  and  equally  devoid  of 
learning  and  genius ' ; and  Hawkins  sj>eaks  of 
his  music  as  deficient  in  melody  and  4 neither 
recitative  nor  air,  but  in  so  precise  a medium 
l>etween  both  that  a name  is  wanting  for  it' 

> The  work  U In  separate  parts.  * Really  ten. 
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But  both  appear  to  judge  from  a false  point  of 
view.  It  was  not  La  wee's  object  to  produce 
melody  in  the  popular  sense  of  the  word,  but 
to  set  ‘words  with  just  note  and  accent,'  to 
make  the  prosody  of  his  text  his  principal  care  ; 
and  it  was  doubtless  that  quality  which  induced 
all  the  best  poetical  writers  of  his  day,  from 
Milton  and  Waller  downwards,  to  desire  that 
their  verses  should  be  set  by  him.  To  effect 
his  object  he  employed  a kind  of  ‘ aria  porlante, ' 
a style  of  composition  which,  if  expressively 
huh#,  would  cause  as  much  gratification  to  the 
cultivated  hearer  os  the  most  car-catchingmelody 
would  to  the  untrained  listener.  [His  songs, 
by  a natural  consequence,  appeal  forcibly  to 
modern  ears.]  Lawes  was  careful  in  the  choice 
of  words,  and  the  words  of  his  songs  would 
form  a very  pleasing  volume  of  lyric  poetry. 
Hawkins  says  that  notwithstanding  Lawes  ‘ was 
a servant  of  the  church,  he  contributed  nothing 
to  the  increase  of  its  stores  ’ ; but,  besides  the 
coronation  anthem  before  mentioned,  there  are 
(or  were)  in  an  old  choir  book  of  the  Chapel 
Royal  fragments  of  eight  or  ten  anthems  by 
him,  and  the  words  of  several  of  his  anthems 
arc  given  in  Clifford’s  ‘ Divine  Services  and 
Anthems,’  1661.  A portrait  of  Henry  Lawes 
is  in  the  Music  School,  Oxford.  [Another 
] tainted  in  1622,  is  in  the  bishop’s  palace  at 
Salisbury.  See  a reference  to  him  in  Aubrey’s 
Miscellanies,  ed.  1890,  p.  139.] 

John  Lawks,  a brother  of  llenry,  was  a lay 
vicar  of  Westminster  Abbey.  He  died  in  Jan. 
1654-55,  and  was  buried  in  the  Abbey  cloisters. 

Thomas  Lawks,  probably  the  father  of 
William  and  Henry  Lawes,  was  a vicar  choral 
of  Salisbury  Cathedral.  Ho  died  Nov.  7,  1640, 
and  was  buried  in  the  north  transept  of  the 
cathedral. 

William  Lawes,  cider  brother  of  Henry, 
received  musical  instruction  from  Coperario  at 
the  expense  of  the  Karl  of  Hertford.  He  became 
a member  of  the  choir  of  Chichester  Cathedral, 
which  he  quitted  in  1602,  on  being  ap{>ointed 
a gentleman  of  the  Chapel  Royal.  Ho  was 
sworn  in  Jan.  1,  1602-'}.  On  May  5,  1611, 
he  resigned  his  place  in  favour  of  Ezekiel  Waad, 
a lay  vicar  of  Westminster  Abbey,  but  on  Oct. 
1,  following,  was  readmitted  ‘without  paie.* 
He  was  also  one  of  the  musicians  in  ordinary 
to  Charles  I.  In  1633  he  joined  Simon  Ives 
in  the  composition  of  the  music  for  Shirley's 
‘Triumph  of  Peace.’  [In  1635  ho  wrote  the 
music  for  Davenaut’s  masque,  ‘The  Triumph 
of  the  Prince  d’ Amour, ’preserved  in  the  Bodleian 
(Music  Sell.  MSS.  B,  2,  3,  ami  D,  229.)]  An 
anthem  by  him  is  printed  in  Boyce’s  ‘ Cathedral 
Music’ ; songs  and  other  vocal  compositions  in 
‘Select  Musicall  Ayres  and  Dialogues,’  1653 
and  1659  ; * Catch  that  catch  can,’  1652  ; ‘The 
Treasury  of  Musick,’  1669  ; and  ‘Choice  Psalms,’ 
1648  ; and  some  of  his  instrumental  music  in 
‘Courtly  Masquing  Ayres,'  1662.  His  portrait 


is  in  the  Music  School,  Oxford.  ‘The  Royal 
Consort  ’ for  viols,  consisting  of  sixty-six  short 
pieces,  and  some  ‘ Airs  ’ for  violin  and  bass  are 
in  the  British  Museum,  Add.  MSS.  10,445, 
31,431-2;  [the  latter  MS.  contains  also  a canon, 
‘Tisjoy  to  hear, ’and  fifty-five  vocal  com  position*. 
Add.  MSS.  29,410-4,  and  17,798  contain  more 
of  his  pieces,  and  in  the  Christ  Church  Library 
are  his  ‘Great  Consorte  ’ (1.  5.  1-6)  and  other 
works  (I.  4,  79-82,  91-3,  K.  3,  32,  and  H.  I.  12 
and  18).  Canons  and  MS.  songs  arc  contained 
in  Brit.  Mus.  Eg.  MS.  2013,  Add.  MSS.  29,396- 
7,  30,273,  31,423,  31,433,  31,462.  His  best- 
known  work  is  the  part-song  ‘Gather  ye  rose- 
buds while  ye  may.  ’]  On  the  breaking  out  of 
the  Civil  War  he  joined  the  Royalist  army,  and 
was  made  a commissary  by  Lord  Gerrard,  to 
exempt  him  from  danger,  but  his  active  spirit 
disdaining  that  security,  he  was  killed  by  a stray 
shot  during  the  siege  of  Chester,  1645.  w.  H.  H. 

LAWROWSKA,  Mme.  Elizabeth  Andre- 
jewna  Lawrowskaja,  well  known  os  Mme. 
Lawrowska,  was  bom  Oct.  12,  1845,  at  Koschiu, 
Twer,  Russia.  She  was  taught  siuging  by 
Fenzi,  at  the  Elizabeth  Institute,  and  by  Mme. 
Nissen-Salomau  at  the  Conservatorium,  St. 
Petersburg.  In  1867  she  inode  her  debut  as 
Orpheus  at  three  performances  of  Gluck’s  opera, 
given  by  the  students  of  the  Conservatorium 
under  Rubinstein,  at  the  Palace  of  the  Grand 
Duchess  Helena,  thanks  to  whose  kindness  she 
was  enabled  tostudy  abroad.  From  1 868  to  1 872 
she  was  engaged  at  the  Russian  Opera-Theatre 
Marie,  and  on  July  31,  1871,  she  married  the 
Prince  Zeretelew  at  Odessa.  In  1868  she  was 
announced  to  sing  at  the  Italian  Oj**ra,  Covent 
Garden,  but  did  not  appear.  She  left  the  ojwra 
for  a time  and  sang  in  concerts  all  over  Europe, 
having  received  further  instruction  from  Mme. 
Viardot-Garcia.  She  visited  this  country  in 
1873,  and  made  her  first  appearance.  Feb.  24, 
at  the  Monday  Popular  Concerts,  and  March  1 
at  Crystal  Palace.  During  her  stay  she  made 
a great  impression  by  her  grand  mezzo-soprano 
voice  and  fine  declamatory  |M>wers  of  singing  in 
oj>eratic  airs  of  Handel  and  Glinka,  and  in  the 
Licder  of  Schubert,  Schumann,  etc.  In  18S1 
she  reapjiearcd  in  England  in  concerts,  but  for 
a very  short  period.  In  1878  she  returned  to 
the  St.  Petersburg  Opera.  ’Hie  priucijial 
Russian  operas  in  which  she  has  j>erfonncd 
aro  ‘La  Vie  pour  le  Czar’  and  'Russian  and 
Ludmila  ’ of  Glinka,  ‘Russalka’  of  Dargomijsky, 
and  1 Wrazyia  Silow  ’ of  Serov.  A.  c. 

LAY.  A Provencal  word,  originally  probably 
Celtic,  meaning  at  first  a sound  or  noise,  ami 
then  a song,  es|iecially  the  tunc,  as  the  quota- 
tions from  Spenser,  Milton,  and  Dryden  in 
Johnson’s  Dictionary  prove.  Beyond  this  general 
sense  the  term  has  no  application  to  music.  The 
German  ‘ Lied  ’ is  another  form  of  the  word.  o. 

LAY  VICAR  or  LAY  CLERK,  a singer  in 
Cathedral  Choirs.  [See  Vicar  Choral.] 
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LAYOLLE,  Franciscus  de,  or  Francesco 
pell'  Aiolle,  a French  composer  of  tlio  earlier 
part  of  the  16th  century,  who  settled  as  organist 
at  Florence  about  1540,  and  was  Benvenuto 
Cellini’s  teacher  in  music.  He  edited,  for  the 
Lyons  music-printer,  Jacques  Moderoe  or  Moder- 
nus,a  book  often  M asses  ( 4 Liber  decern  Missarum,’ 
1532-40),  among  which  are  three  masses  and 
three  motets  by  himself.  His  mass  ' Adieu,  mes 
amours'  Ambros  describes  as  a remarkable  work. 
His  other  works  are  canzoni  a 5 and  a 4 pub* 
lished  by  Modernus,  1540  and  later,  and  other 
madrigals  and  motets  in  various  collections. 
From  a rare  work  entitled  ContrapunctUM  sen 
fegurata  musica  super  piano  Cantu,  etc.,  Lyons, 
1528,  Kade  in  his  BcUagen  zu  Ambros  has  re- 
printed two  motets  by  Layolle,  ' Salve  Virgo 
siuguUria * and  ‘Media  vita,’  both  a 4,  which,  as 
the  title  of  the  work  indicates,  are  contrapuntal 
studies  on  a plain-song  tenor.  From  this  con- 
nection of  Layolle  with  works  printed  in  Lyons, 
it  would  seem  as  if  Lyons  had  been  his  birth- 
place, and  it  appears  that  Aleman  Layolle,  his 
son,  was  for  a w hile  organist  at  Lyons,  but  after- 
wards returned  to  Florence,  and  was  music- teacher 
to  a daughter  of  Benvenuto  Cellini.  J.  R.  M. 

LAYS,  Francois,  a famous  French  singer, 
whose  real  name  was  Lay,  born  Feb.  14,  1758, 
at  La  Bartho  do  Nestes  in  Gascony.  He  learned 
music  in  the  monastery  of  Guaraison,  but  before 
ho  was  twenty  his  fame  as  a singer  had  spread, 
and  in  April  1779  ho  found  himself  at  Paris  to 
be  tried  for  the  Grand  Opera.  His  name  first 
apjwars  in  Lojarte’s  catalogue  of  first  representa- 
tions, as  Petrarque,  in  a * pastoral  InSroIque  ’ 
by  Candeille,  called  1 Laure  ot  Petrarque,’  July 
2,  1 7 SO,  and  is  spelt  Lais.  His  next  mention 
is  in  the  ‘ Iphigenie  en  Tauride'  of  Piccinni, 
Jan.  23,  1781,  where  he  has  the  role  of  a 
coryphee.1  After  that  he  ap|>ears  frequently  in 
company  with  Milo.  Saint-Huberti,  a famous 
soprano  of  that  day.  He  was  also  attached  to 
the  concerts  of  Mario  Antoinette,  and  to  the  Con- 
cert Spirituel.  He  was  a poor  actor,  unless  in 
parts  specially  written  for  him  ; but  tho  splen- 
dour of  his  voice  made  up  for  everything,  and  he 
preserved  it  so  well  as  to  remain  in  the  company 
of  the  Grand  Opera  till  Oct.  1822.  Lays  was  a 
violent  politician  on  the  popular  side,  which  did 
not  please  his  colleagues,  and  some  quarrels  arose 
in  consequence,  but  with  no  further  result  than 
to  cause  him  to  write  a pamphlet,  and  to  force 
him,  after  the  9th  Thermidor,  to  appear  in  parts 
distasteful  to  him,  and  to  sing  before  tho  Bour- 
bons after  the  Restoration.  He  was  professor 
of  singing  at  the  Conservatoire  from  1795  to 
1799,  when  he  retired  from  the  post  ; and  from 
1819  to  1826  hold  the  same  office  in  the  'Ecole 
royal e do  chant  et  de  declamation.’  He  had 
been  principal  singer  in  the  chapel  of  Napoleon 
from  1801  till  the  fall  of  tho  Emperor,  but  was 

1 The  rtleof  the  ' ftel/nenr  hlenfaUaiit  ‘ la  wild  by  F^tia  to  have 
been  written  (or  him.  but  hi*  namedoea  not  api>«*r  iu  the  company 
at  the  Aral  performance  of  that  piece. 
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cashiered  by  Louis  XVIII.  After  leaving 
the  Ecole  he  retired  to  Ingrande  near  Angers, 
where  he  died  March  30,  1831.  We  have  said 
that  he  was  not  agood  actor,  but  Fetispronounces 
him  not  even  a good  singer,  saying  that  his 
taste  was  poor,  and  that  he  had  several  bud 
tricks  ; but  he  had  warmth  and  animation,  and 
the  beauty  of  his  voice  so  far  atoned  for  all, 
that  for  a long  time  no  opera  could  be  success- 
ful in  which  be  had  not  a part.  u. 

LAZARUS,  Henry,  bom  in  London,  Jan.  1, 
1815,  commenced  the  study  of  the  clarinet  when 
a boy  tinder  Blizard,  bandmaster  of  the  Royal 
Military  Asylum,  Chelsea,  and  continued  it 
under  Charles  Godfrey,  sen.,  bandmaster  of  the 
Coldstream  Guards.  After  fulfilling  engagements 
in  various  theatrical  and  other  orchestras  he 
was,  in  1838,  appointed  as  second  to  Willman 
at  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society.  On  the  death 
of  Willman  in  1840  Lazarus  succeeded  him  as 
principal  clarinet  at  tho  Opera  and  all  the 
principal  concerts,  festivals,  etc.  in  Londou  and 
tho  provinces,  a position  ho  retained  for  many 
years  with  great  and  ever-increasing  reputation. 
In  both  orchestral  and  solo-playing  the  beauty 
and  richness  of  his  tone,  his  excellent  phrasing, 
and  his  neat  and  expressive  execution,  were 
alike  admired.  He  was  a professor  of  his  in- 
strument at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  from 
1854,  and  at  the  Military  School  of  Music, 
Knellor  Hall,  near  Hounslow,  from  1858.  [He 
gave  & farewell  concert  in  St  James’s  Hall. 
May  31,  1892,  and  died  in  London,  March  6, 
1895.1  W.  H.  H. 

LAZZARI,  Sylvio,  though  bom  at  Botzen, 
Tyrol,  Jan.  1,  1858,  ranks  as  a French  composer, 
for  after  studying  law  at  Innsbruck  and  Munich, 
ho  entered  the  Paris  Conservatoire  in  1882, 
but  his  chief  studies  were  carried  on  under 
Cesar  Franck.  Tho  following  works  have  been 
publicly  performed  : — The  {tantomime,  1 Lulu,* 
brought  out  in  1887  ; the  musical  drama, 

1 Armor,’  at  tho  Landestheater  in  Prague  in 
1898,  and  4 L’Ensorcele,'  in  Paris  in  1903.  For 
orchestra  he  has  written  a 4Rha(isodie  espaguole,' 
4 Ophelie,'  a symphonic  poem  ; 4 Impressions  * ; 
4 Elfet  do  Nuit,’  4 Marche  de  Fete,'  a fantasia 
for  violin  and  orchestra,  and  a concertstiick  for 
piano  and  orchestra.  His  chamber  compositions 
include  a sonata  for  piano  and  violin,  a trio,  a 
string  quartet,  on  octet  for  wind  instruments, 
duets  and  choruses  for  female  voices,  and  numer- 
ous songs  and  piano  pieces.  u.  F. 

LAZZARINI,  Gustavo,  was  bom  (as  some 
biographers  say)  at  Padua,  or  (according  to 
others)  at  Verona,  al»out  1765.  His  debut  was 
mode  at  Lucca  in  1789,  in  Zingarelli’s  4 Ifigcnia 
in  Aulide,’  with  great  tfclat.  In  tho  two  follow- 
ing 3'ears  he  appeared  in  London,  singing  both 
in  serious  and  comic  ojieras,  such  as  Bertoni's 
4 Quinto  Fabio  ’ and  the  4 Locanda ' of  Paisiello, 
in  tho  former  with  Pacchicrotti,  but  taking  tho 
principal  role  in  the  latter.  Lord  Mount- 
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Edgcumbe  thought  him  ‘ a very  pleasing  singer 
with  a sweet  tenor  voice.’  During  the  Carnival 
of  1794  he  sang  at  Milan,  with  Grassini  ami 
Marches!,  in  Zingarelli’s  * Artoserse  ’ and  the 
' Demofoonte  ’ of  l'ortogallo,  and  bore  the  com- 
{varison  inevitably  made  between  him  and  those 
great  singers.  He  sang  there  again  in  1795, 
and  once  more  in  1798,  appearing  on  the  latter 
occasion  in  Cimarosa’s  ‘Orazzi’  and  Zingarelli's 
'Meleagro,'  with  Kiccardi  and  Crescentini.  In 
1801  he  was  one  of  the  Opera  Buffa  troupe  at 
Paris,  where  he  was  again  heard  to  advantage 
by  Lord  Mount- Edgonmbe  (1802),  singing  in 
company  with  La  Striuasacchi  and  Georgi  Belloc. 
But  his  voice  had  now  lost  much  of  its  fresh- 
ness, though  the  great  style  remained.  Lazzarini 
published  two  volumes  of  Italian  airs,  and  a 
Pastoral,  both  at  Paris  (Carli).  His  portrait 
was  engraved  there  by  NitOt  Dufrene,  an  ojjcratic 
singer.  J.  M. 

LEACH,  James,  born  at  Wardle,  near  Roch- 
dale, Lancashire,  in  1762,  was  at  first  a handlooin 
weaver.  From  1789  he  was  a tenor  singer  and 
teacher  in  Rochdale,  and  at  Salford  a few  years 
later.  He  published  a * New  Sett  of  Hymn  and 
Psalm  Tunes,  etc.’  (Preston,  London,  1789) ; 
and  a ‘ Second  Sett  ’ of  the  same,  probably  about 
1794.  His  tunes  are  found  in  several  of  tho 
American  collections,  as  the  Easy  Instructor 
(Albany,  New  York,  1798),  and  the  Bridgewater 
Collection  (Boston,  1 802).  The  David  Companion 
or  Methodist  Standard  (Baltimore,  1810)  contains 
forty-eight  of  his  pieces.  For  more  details  see  a 
letter  signed  G.  A.  C.  in  the  Musical  Times  for 
April  1878,  p.  226.  In  the  Rev.  H.  Parr’s 
* Church  of  England  Psalmody  ’ will  be  found 
Mount  Pleasant,  Oldham,  and  Smyrna,  by  him, 
which  used  to  l>e  favourites  in  certain  congre- 
gations. His  ‘ Psalmody  ’ was  brought  out  in 
1886,  with  a biographical  sketch  by  Thomas 
Newbigging.  Leach  died  from  a stage-coach 
accident,  near  Manchester,  Feb.  8,  1798,  and 
is  buried  at  Rochdale.  G. 

LEAD,  TO,  in  fugues  or  imitative  music  is 
to  go  off  first  with  a ]>oint  or  subject,  which  is 
afterwards  taken  up  by  the  other  parts  succes- 
sively. Thus  in  the  Amen  Chorus  in  the  ‘ Mes- 
siah ’ the  bass  ‘leads,’  the  tenor  taking  up  the 
subject  at  the  sixth  bar,  the  alto  at  the  tenth, 
and  so  on.  In  tho  separate  voice  parts  the 
fact  is  often  stated  (‘Tenors  lead,’  etc.),  that 
the  singers  may  be  on  their  guard,  and  the  j>art 
is  then  said  * to  have  the  lead.  ’ G. 

LEADER.  The  chief  of  tho  first  violins  is 
the  leader  of  the  orchestra,  the  Concert meister 
of  the  Germans,  and  Chef  (VaUaquc  of  tho  French. 
Ho  is  close  to  the  conductor's  left  hand.  The 
]>osition  is  a most  important  one,  as  tho  anima- 
tion and  ‘ attack  ’ of  the  band  depend  in  great 
measure  on  the  leader.  The  great  precision  and 
force  of  the  Gewandhaus  orchestra,  for  instance, 
is  said  to  have  been  mainly  due  to  David  being 
for  so  long  at  the  head  of  them.  It  is  the 


leader’s  duty  to  play  any  passages  for  solo  violin 
that  may  occur  in  works  other  than  violin 
concertos ; and  in  orchestras  that  are  not 
organised  institutions  the  leader  often  makes  the 
engagement  with  the  individual  members.  G. 

LEADING  NOTE  (Fr.  Note,  sensible  ; Germ. 
Leitton).  In  modern  musio  it  is  absolutely  in- 
dispensable for  all  harmonic  progressions  to  hare 
an  appreciable  connection  with  a tonic  or  key- 
note, and  various  lines  converge  to  indicate 
that  note  with  clearness  ; among  these  an 
important  place  is  occupied  by  tho  Leading 
Note,  which  is  the  note  immediately  below  the 
keynote,  and  separated  from  it  by  the  smallest 
interval  in  the  system,  namely  a semitone. 
Helmholtz  has  {minted  out  that  in  actual  relation- 
ship to  the  tonic  it  is  the  most  remote  of  all 
the  notes  in  the  scale,  since  the  supertonic, 
which  also  appears  to  be  very  remote,  at  least 
comes  nearer  in  being  the  fifth  to  the  dominant, 
while  the  leading  note  is  only  the  third.  For 
this  reason,  and  also  from  its  not  being  cajudde 
of  standing  os  a root  note  to  any  essential 
diatonic  chord  in  the  key,  it  seems  to  have  no 
status  of  its  own,  but  to  exist  mainly  as  pre- 
paratory to  tho  tonic  note,  for  which,  by  reason 
of  its  close  proximity,  it  seems  to  pre|>are  the 
mind  when  it  is  heard : and  the  melodic  tendency 
to  lead  up  to  the  most  important  note  in  the 
scale  is  the  origin  of  its  name. 

In  many  scales,  both  of  civilised  and  barbarous 
peoples,  it  has  found  no  place.  In  many  of 
the  medieval  ecclesiastical  scales,  as  in  the  Greek 
scales  from  which  they  were  derived,  the  note 
immediately  below  the  tonic  was  serrated  from 
it  by  tho  interval  of  a whole  tone,  and  therefore 
had  none  of  the  character  of  a leading  note  ; 
but  as  the  feeling  for  tonality  gained  ground 
in  the  Middle  Ages  hand  in  hand  with  the 
appreciation  of  harmonic  combinations,  the  use 
of  the  lending  note,  which  is  so  vital  to  its 
comprehension,  became  more  common.  Ecclesi- 
astics looked  upon  this  tamjiering  with  the 
august  scales  of  antiquity  with  disfavour,  and 
Pope  John  XXII.  {tossed  an  edict  against  it  in 
1322  ; consequently  the  accidental  which  indi- 
cated it  was  omitted  in  the  written  music  ; but 
the  feeling  of  musicians  was  in  many  cases  too 
strong  to  he  suppressed,  and  tho  performers 
habitually  sang  it,  wherever  tho  sense  of  the 
context  demanded  it,  nor  do  wo  learn  that  the 
ecclesiastics  interfered  with  the  practice  as  long 
a9  the  musicians  did  not  let  the  world  sec  os 
well  as  hear  what  they  were  doing.  Notwith- 
standing this  common  practice  of  performer*, 
the  scales  maintained  tlieir  integrity  in  many 
respects,  and  there  resulted  a curious  ambiguity, 
which  is  very  characteristic  of  medieval  music, 
in  the  frequent  interchange  of  tho  notes,  a tone 
and  a semitone  below  the  tonic.  Musiciaus 
were  long  beguiled  by  tho  feeling  that  the  true 
scales  should  have  the  note  below  the  tonic 
removed  from  it  by  the  interval  of  a tone,  and 
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that  it  was  taking  a liberty  and  ]mm]eri»g  to 
human  weakness  to  sharjten  it ; ami  the  clear 
realisation  of  those  principles  of  tonality  upon 
which  modern  music  is  based  was  considerably 
retarded  thereby,  so  that  works  both  vocal  and 
instrumental  are  characterised  by  a vagueness 
of  key-relationship,  which  the  use  of  the  leading 
note  alone  can  remove,  till  far  on  into  the  17th 
century  ; by  the  time  of  Rich  ami  Handel, 
however,  the  ancient  scales  had  been  fused  into 
the  major  and  minor  modes  of  the  modern 
system,  and  the  leading  note  assumed  the  office 
it  has  ever  since  occupied.  The  gradual  realisa- 
tion of  the  importance  of  the  leading  note  and 
the  influence  it  had  upon  the  development  of 
modem  music  is  traced  in  the  article  Harmony, 
and  reference  may  also  Ikj  made  to  chap.  xiv.  of 
the  Third  Part  of  Helmholtz's  The  Sensations 
of  Tone , etc.  [In  some  modern  treatises  the 
melodic  fall  of  a semi  tone  to  the  key-note  is  called 
a 4 downward  leading  note.’]  c.  li.  li.  P. 

LEBERT,  Sigmund  (real  name  Levy),  the 
virtual  founder  of  the  Stuttgart  Conservatoriurn, 
was  born  at  Ludwigsbnrg,  in  W iirtemberg,  Dec. 
12,  1822,  and  got  his  musical  education  from 
Toniaschek  and  D.  Weber  at  Prague,  ne  settled 
in  Munich  as  a pianoforte  teacher  for  some 
years  before  1856,  where  with  Faisst,  Stark, 
ami  others,  ho  started  the  music  school.  Ho 
W'as  a very  accomplished  and  successful  teacher, 
though  the  merit  of  his  system— the  j>eratasive 
onc,  w’hich  often  leads  to  thumping  — may 
be  questioned.  [The  (Jrossc  Pianoforte  Sehule 
which  he  edited  with  Stark,  was  published  by 
the  house  of  Cotta,  and  afterwards  revised  by 
Max  Pauer  (1904)  ; the  famous  edition  of  Beet- 
hoven’s sonata,  issued  by  the  same  firm,  was 
begun  by  these  editors  and  continued  by  flans 
von  Biilow.  Lebert  died  at  Stuttgart,  Dec.  8, 
1884.]  G. 

LEBHAFT,  t.e.  lively,  the  German  equivalent 
for  Vimce.  Beethoven  uses  it,  during  his  temjior- 
ary  preference  for  German  terms,  in  the  piano- 
forte sonata  op.  101,  where  we  find  the  two 
directions  4 Ktwns  lebhaft  ’ etc.  and  4 Iicbhaft, 
marschma-ssig,’  which  is  exactly  equivalent  to 
4 Vivace  h la  marcia.’  Schumann  uses  it  con- 
stantly ; 4 Ausserst  lebhaft’  is  Vivacissimo.  o. 

LE  BORNE,  Fernand,  born  March  10, 
1862,  is  of  Belgian  origin,  but  ranks  as  a French 
com]>oser,  having  been  a pupil  of  Massenet, 
Saint-Satins,  and  Cesar  Franck,  so  that  he  has 
passed  under  varied  influences.  He  has  brought 
out  the  following  works  for  orchestra  : — 4 Scenes 
do  Ballet,’  ‘Suite  intime,’  ‘Symphonie  drama- 
tique/  4 Aquarelles,’  ‘Temps  de  Guerre’  (Con- 
certs de  l’Opcra,  1896),  ‘Fcto  Bretonne,’  ‘Marche 
Bolennelle,’  ‘Ouverturo  guerriere,’  4 Ouverture 
ay mph unique,’  and  a 4 symphonic-concerto  ’ for 
piano,  violin,  and  orchestra.  His  chamber 
music  includes  a string  quartet,  a trio,  and  a 
violin  sonata.  A mass  in  A,  and  some  motets, 
represent  his  work  for  the  Church,  and  numer- 


ous songs  ( 4 L’  Amour  deMyrto,’ 1 L’ Amour  t rah  i,’ 
etc.),  pianoforte  pieces,  etc.  have  become  }iopiilar. 
Le  Borne’s  dramatic  works  are  as  follows  : — 
4 Daphnis  et  Chloe,’  a pastoral  drama  (Brussels, 
May  10,  1885);  ‘Hcdda,’  symphonic  legend 
in  three  acts  (Milan,  1898)  ; ‘Mudarra,’  lyric 
drama  in  four  acts  (Berlin,  April  1 8, 1899);  inci- 
dental music  for  G.  Mitchell's  ‘L'Absent’ 
(Odeon,  1903) ; 4 Les  Girondins,’  lyric  drama  in 
lour  acts  (Lyons,  March  25,  1905).  Another 
three-act  opera,  4 Le  Maitre,’  has  not  yet  been 
performed.  In  1901  Le  Borne  obtained  the 
Chartier  prize  of  the  Iustitut,  for  his  chumbcr 
music,  lie  contributes  musical  criticisms  to  tho 
Monde  artiste.  a.  f. 

LEBRUN,  FRANCE8CA,  the  daughter  of  I)anzi 
the  violoncellist,  w as  bom  at  Mannheim  in  1 7 56. 
Endowed  by  nature  with  a voice  remarkable 
alike  for  its  purity  and  extent,  ranging  as  high 
as  f"  without  difficulty,  she  improved  her 
natural  advantages  by  careful  study,  and  became 
one  of  the  best  singers  that  Germany  has  pro- 
duced. She  made  her  first  appearance  (1771) 
when  scarcely  sixteen  years  old,  and  charmed 
the  court ; in  the  next  year  she  was  engaged  at 
the  Mannheim  Oj>era.  Fetis  says  that  in  1775 
she  became  the  wife  of  Lebrun  the  oboist,  whom 
she  accompanied  to  Italy,  singing  first  at  Milan 
(1778)  in  Salieri’s  4 Euroj*a  riconosciuta.’  The 
Milanese  were  delighted  with  her  clear  and 
beautiful  voice  and  easy  vocalisation,  in  spite  of 
the  intrigues  of  La  Balducci,  the  prima  donna 
of  La  Scala,  who  endeavoured  to  set  them  against 
her  young  rival.  This  account  must,  however, 
be  corrected  ; for,  whereas  Fetis  says  that  she 
only  came  to  England  in  1781,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  she  was  here  five  years  earlier,  then 
unmarried,  arriving  with  Roumglia,  with  whom 
she  sang  in  Sacchiui’s  4 Creso.’  It  is  clear  that 
she  did  not  marry  Lebrun  until  after  1777. 
She  reappeared  in  London  as  M me.  Lebrun  in 
1779,  being  again  the  prima  donna  for  serious 
opera,  and  continued  with  Paccliierotti  to  sing 
in  London  for  two  or  three  seasons. 

She  sang  in  1785  at  Munich,  after  which  she 
returned  to  Italy,  achieving  the  same  brilliant 
success  at  Venice  and  Naples  as  elsewhere.  In 
1788  and  1789  she  apjx*are<l  at  Munich  in 
Mozart’s  ‘Idomeneo,’  Prati’s  4Armida,’and  the 
4 Castor  and  Pollux  ’ of  Vogler.  She  started  for 
Berlin  in  Dec.  1790  to  fulfil  an  engagement,  hut 
on  her  arrival  lost  her  husband,  and  herself  died 
May  14,  1791. 

Mme.  Lebrun,  besides  being  a great,  singer, 
was  an  accomplished  pianist,  and  published  at 
Offenbach  (1 783)  some  sonatas  with  violin  ac- 
companiment, and  some  trios  for  piano,  violin, 
and  violoncello,  which  contain  pretty  melodies, 
and  are  written  with  facility. 

Of  her  two  da  ughtcrs,  the  elder,  Sophie,  better 
known  os  Mme.  Dulckcn,1  was  born  in  London, 
June  20,  1781,  and  became  celebrated  as  a 

1 Not  to  bo  confounded  with  the  Ut«r  irtlil  of  that  name. 
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pianist.  She  was  remarkable  for  quick  and  true 
feeling,  as  well  as  a good  stylo  of  execution,  and 
made  successful  concert-tours  through  France, 
Italy,  and  Germany.  On  April  18,  1799,  she 
married  Duloken,  a famous  maker  of  pianos  at 
Munich.  She  conqtosed,  but  never  published, 
some  sonatas  and  other  pieces  for  the  piano. 

Rosixe,  her  younger  sister,  was  born  at 
Munich,  April  13,  1785.  She  was  at  tirst  taught 
by  Streicher  for  the  piano,  but  afterwardsstudied 
singing  under  her  uncle,  Danzi,  thecapellmeister. 
She  made  a successful  debut  ; but,  having  mar- 
ried Stenzsch,  an  actor  of  the  Court  Theatre, 
Nov.  30,  1801,  gave  up  the  opera  to  play  in 
comedy,  iu  which  she  displayed  a fair  amount 
of  talent.  J.  M. 

LECIINEIt,  Leonhard,  was  born  before 
1550,  somewhere  in  the  Etsclithal  of  the 
Austrian  Tyrol,  hence  the  designation  Athcsinus, 
which  he  usually  appended  to  his  name.  Ho 
was  brought  up  as  a chorister  in  the  Bavarian 
Court  Cha)>el  at  Muuich  under  Orlando  Lassus, 
of  whose  works  ho  always  remained  an  ardent 
admirer.  In  1570  he  held  some  }>ost  as  school- 
master in  Nuremberg,  and  while  still  there, 
began  to  be  known  as  a diligent  composer  of 
motets  and  German  songs  in  the  madrigal  or 
villanella  style,  also  as  editor  of  various  collec- 
tions of  music.  Thus  in  1579  he  introduced 
some  degree  of  order  into  the  chaos  of  the 
frequent  rupublications  of  earlier  works  of 
Lassus,  by  bringing  out,  evidently  in  concert 
with  the  composer  himself,  a revised  and  en- 
larged edition  of  his  two  books  of  motets  of 
1588,  oue  a 4 aud  5,  the  other  a 6-10,  incor- 
porating more  of  Lassus'  earlier  work  of  the 
same  kind.  Iu  1581  he  brought  out  a book 
of  live  previously  unpublished  masses  by  Lassus ; 
and  in  1583,  a collection  entitled  Harmoniae 
jfiscellae,  containing  motets  a 6 and  6,  mostly 
by  composers  connected  at  one  time  or  another 
with  the  Bavarian  chapel.  Dehn  in  his  Samm- 
lung  aelUrer  Musik,  published  a selection  from 
this  latter  work,  including  a good  motet  by 
Lechner  himself,  Ne  intree  in  judicium . In 

1584,  probably  on  the  recommendation  of 
Lassus,  he  was  appointed  capellmeister  at 
Hechiugen  to  Count  Eitel  Friedrich  of  Hohen- 
zollern,  but  suddenly  gave  up  bis  post  in  1585, 
without  any  ostensible  reason.  Religion  may 
have  been  the  determining  motive,  as  we  know 
that  ho  was  succeedod  at  Hechiugen  by  Ferdi- 
nand Lassus,  the  son  of  Orlando  ; and  it  was 
also  in  1585  that  Orlando  dedicated  to  Count 
Eitel  Friedrich  a book  of  motets,  and  meanwhile 
Lechner,  after  an  unsuccessful  application  for 
the  post  of  capellmeister  at  Dresden  to  the 
then  Lutheran  court  of  Saxony,  in  1587  be- 
came capellmeister  at  Stuttgart  to  the  court  of 
Wiirtemberg,  where  he  remained  till  his  death 
in  1604.  It  would  almost  appear  as  if  ho  con- 
tinued to  cherish  a hankering  after  the  Saxon 
court,  aud  endeavoured  to  keep  up  some  relation 


with  it,  Bince  his  lost  work  was  the  composition 
of  a wedding-motet  (‘  Laudato  Dominum,'  for 
fifteen  voices)  for  the  marriage  of  the  Elector 
Johann  Georg  I.  of  Saxony.  Besides  his  edi- 
torial work  already  referred  to,  Lechner ’s  own 
works  may  he  summarised  as  follows  : — 

1.  Two  book*  of  Motet  ta*-  or  fttcrae  Cantioboa  a 4-4,  containing 

■Ifhtyali  number*.  11Ti,  13*1 

2.  Litior  Mt*jwrum  6 et  i tw.  13*4.  containing  three  tnaeena  u.i 

ten  introlta. 

.1.  Ma«t  ilflcat  nc.  octo  torn*,  157S,  eight  number*. 

4 Hepteni  paaltnl  PwuH^ntialra,  etc..  4*..  15S7. 

t.  Vkrtoua  collection*  of  Teutache  Lieder,  fwatUche  and  weltlich* 

a J,  4,  *x«l  i.  ISryiO. 

F.  Commer,  in  his  volume  of  * Geistliche  und 
Weltlicho  Lieder,’  republished  four  good  speci- 
mens of  Lechner's  work  : two  geistliche  lieder, 
‘Christ  ist  erstauden,’  a 4,  and  ‘Herr  Jesu  Christ 
dir  lebc  ich/  a 5 ; two  weltlicho,  * Wol  komt  der 
Mey,'  « 4,  and  ‘Will  uns  das  Meidlein  iiimmer 
han,’  a 5.  Also  in  the  Publikation  der  Gcsell- 
acha/t  fur  Musikforechung , Bd.  xix.  1895, 
Eitner  has  republished  Lechner's  lieder,  1579, 
containing  his  rearrangement,  a 5,  of  tweuty-one 
lieder  a 3,  from  Regnart’s  Tricinia,  and  throe 
Italian  madrigals  of  Lechner's  own.  J.  r.  m. 

LECLAIR,  Jeax- Marie,  Paine  (so  called  to 
distinguish  him  from  his  brother  Antoine- 
Rcrni),  an  eminent  violin  player,  and  composer 
for  his  instrument,  was  horn  in  Paris,  May  10, 
1697.  Ho  began  his  public  life  not  as  a musi- 
cian hut  as  a dancer  at  the  Rouen  theatre.1  Iu 
1722  ho  went  to  Turin,  as  ballot  master, 
where  [ho  comjioHed  some  interludes  for  the 
‘Semiramido’of  Orlandiui,  and  where]  Soxiis  was 
so  much  pleased  with  some  ballet  music  of  his, 
that  he  induced  him  to  take  up  the  violin,  which 
up  to  this  time  he  had  cultivated  as  a secondary 
pursuit  only,  and  to  place  himself  under  his 
tuition  for  two  years.  At  the  end  of  that  period 
Sornis  declared  that  he  had  nothing  more  to 
teach  him.  Nevertheless  Leclair  appears  to 
have  continued  his  studies  for  a considerable 
time  before  going  to  Paris  in  1728.  In  Paris 
his  success  was  never  great  ; whether  from  want 
of  ambition  aud  a retiring  disposition,  or,  as  has 
been  suggested,  owing  to  the  jealousy  of  the 
violinists  of  the  French  school,  we  have  no  means 
of  deciding.  As  a fact  we  know  that  Leclair, 
although  he  can  hardly  have  had  a worthy  rival 
among  the  pluyers  of  that  time,  got  nothing 
better  than  the  insignificant  post  of  ripieno- 
violinist  at  the  0|>era.  During  this  period  he 
studied  composition  under  Cheron.  In  1734 
he  became  a member  of  the  royal  hand, hilt  owing 
to  a dispute  with  Guignon  as  to  the  leadership 
of  the  second  violins,  gave  up  his  jwet  again, 
and  about  1735  retired  from  the  OjHira.  [His 
name  ceases  to  apjiear  in  the  programmes  of  the 
Concerts  Spirituels  about  1736.]  For  the  rest  of 
his  life  he  apjtears  to  have  been  exclusively 
occupied  with  the  com|Kisition  and  publica- 
tion of  his  works,  and  with  teaching.  He  was 

> But  mv.  with  regard  to  the  «bol*  of  UrUJr  * <*Hj  life,  tte 
Article  by  Ldel*  Laurvnclr,  In  the  of  Uu>  /M.  ifu. 

tfe*.  Ti.  260. 
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already  an  old  man  when  he  made  a journey  to 
Holland  at  the  invitation  of  the  Princess  of 
Orange,  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  and  meeting 
Locatelli,  of  whose  powers  as  a violinist  he,  led 
by  the  extraordinary  and  novel  difficulties  pre- 
sented in  the  caprices  of  that  artist,  had  prob- 
ably formed  a great  idea.  [On  his  return  he 
visited  the  court  of  Don  Pnilip  of  Spain  at 
ChamWry,  in  1743-44.  His  opera,  ‘Scyllaet 
Glsucus,'  was  performed  in  1746,  and  in  1748  the 
Due  de  Gramont  apf>ointed  Leclair  first  violin  in 
his  private  orchestra  at  Puteaux.  Here  he  wrote 
various  ballets  and  divertissements.]  On  Oct. 
22,  1764,  soon  after  his  return  from  Holland,  he 
was  assassinated,  late  at  night,  close  to  the  door 
of  his  own  house.  Neither  motive  nor  author 
of  the  crime  has  ever  been  discovered. 

Owing  to  the  merit  of  his  compositions  for 
the  violin,  Leclair  occupies  a prominent  place 
among  the  great  classical  masters  of  that  instru- 
ment As  to  his  powers  as  a j>crformer  we  have 
but  the  indirect  evidence  of  the  difficulties  pre- 
sented in  his  compositions.  These  are  very  con- 
siderable ; and,  barring  Locatelli’s  eccentricities, 
greater  than  any  that  we  find  in  the  works  of 
his  predecessors  or  contemfKiraries.  He  very 
freely  employs — in  fact  not  seldom  writes  whole 
movements  in — double-stops  ; and  altogether, 
even  according  to  the  modern  standard  of  tech- 
nique, his  music  is  exacting  both  for  the  left 
hand  and  the  bow.  [In  one  instance  ho  directs 
a note  to  be  stopped  with  the  left  thumb.]  As 
a composer,  judging  him  after  his  best  works, 
Leclair  must  be  accorded  tho  first  place  among 
French  writers  for  the  violin.  It  has  been  justly 
remarked,  that  a great  deal  of  what  he  wrote  is 
antiquated  ; but  much  remains  that  is  truly 
charming.  He  is  no  mere  imitator  of  theltalians, 
but  there  is  a distinct  individuality  in  many  of 
his  movements  ; and  also  a definite  national 
French  element.  On  tho  whole,  gracefulness 
and  vivacity  are  more  prominent  than  depth  of 
feeling ; his  frequent  employment  of  double-stops, 
already  mentioned,  giving  much  richness  and 
brilliancy  of  sound. 

The  two  Sonatas  of  his,  edited  by  Ford.  David 
(‘  Ilohe  Schule  des  Violinspiels ’),  are  good  ex- 
am pies  of  his  h igher  po  wers,  es  pecinlly  t h e pathetic 
one,  surnamed  ‘ Le  tomboan. ' On  the  other  hand, 
a Saraband  and  Tatnbourin,  often  played  with 
great  success  by  .Joachim  and  others,  are  good 
specimens  of  his  lively  style.  This  is  a list  of 
his  works,  as  appended  to  his  op.  12  : — 


Op.  1.  Sonata*  for  violin  with  a 
lum*.  (l«t  bookHITKI). 

2.  SotiatA*.  (•.lid  hook. i An- 
other t«t  )•  railed  ‘opim 
I * and  pulilUhrd  by  j 
Wdih. 

S.  Sonata*  tor  two  violin*. 

it  1734) 

i Sonata*  m trio.  iTbr 
Mini  nniuhvr  l»  added  t»>, 
a book  of  Sonata*  f or  trro 
vtultn*. published  id  Pari* 
in  1730.) 

a Sonata*  for  violin  with 
Imm.  (3rd  book.) 


Op.  fi.  Trim  ffarlle**.  two  violin* 
arid  buu. 

7.  Concert!  nosal. 

».  Trio*.  Continuation  of 
op,  6. 

9.  Sonata*.  14th  book.) 

10.  Concert!  rro**(. 

11.  Scylla et Glaocna.  Opera. 

12.  Sonata*  for  two  violins. 

iSnd  book.) 

13.  Onvertnrm  et  *onata«  en 

trim. 

14  Trio  for  two  violin*  and 
)*»*«. 

13.  Sonata*  for  violin  and 
Imm, 


Asa  rule  his  works  were  engraved  by  his  wife, 
[whose  name  was  Louise  Roussel,  and  whom  ho 
married  in  1730.]  p.  D.  ; with  additions  and 
corrections  from  an  article  by  L.  de  la  Laureneie, 
in  the  Sammlungcnof  the  /id.  Afus.  Gcs . vi.  250. 

LECOCQ,  Alexandre  Charles,  bom  in 
Paris,  June  3,  1832  ; entered  the  Conservatoire 
in  1849,  and  in  1850  obtained  tho  first 
prize  for  harmony  and  accompaniment  He 
took  the  second  prize  for  fugue  in  Halevy's  class 
in  1852,  and  at  tho  same  time  greatly  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  organ  class.  After  this, 
however,  he  obtained  no  further  scholastic  dis- 
tinctions, and  either  because  he  tired  of  Halevy’s 
want  of  method,  or  because  he  was  anxious  to 
come  before  the  public,  left  the  Conservatoire 
towards  the  close  of  1854.  He  found  the 
usual  difficulty  in  obtaining  access  to  tho  stage, 
and  would  probably  have  had  to  wait  a long 
time,  but  for  a competition  for  an  operetta 
opened  by  Offenbach  in  1 856.  He  was  bracketed 
w ith  Bizet,  and  * Lc  Docteur  Miracle ' was  pro- 
duced at  the  Boutfes  Parisiens,  April  8,  1857. 
Tho  operetta  was  evidently  the  work  of  a clever 
musician,  who  understood  how*  to  write  for  tho 
voice.  Notwithstanding  this  good  beginning 
the  small  theatres  still  closed  their  doors  to  him, 
and  Leeocq  was  driven  to  teaching  for  a liveli- 
hood. He  then  tried  a different  line,  publish- 
ing, in  conjunction  with  Besozzi,  a collection  of 
sacred  songs  for  women’s  voices  called  * La  Chapelle 
au  Couvent  ’ (1865) — less  incongruous  when  we 
remember  that  he  was  a good  organist ; but  the 
stage  was  irresistible,  and  after  the  failure  of 
1 Huis  Clos’  (1859),  a little  one-act  piece  ‘Lc 
Baiser  ala  Porte  * (1864)  was  followed  by  ‘Liline 
et  Valentin ’(1864),  ‘ Lea  Ondineade  Champagne’ 
(1865),1  ‘ Le  Myosotia’  (1866),  * Le  Cabaret  de 
Ramponneau  * (1867),  and  ‘ Fleur  de  Thd, ’three 
nets  (1868).8  This  last  piece  was  a brilliant 
success.  Lecocq  at  last  found himsel f established 
with  tho  public,  and  produced  in  rapid  succession 
‘ L’ Amour  et  son  carquois,’  two  acts  (1868)  ; 
* Gandolfo  ’ and  ‘ Le  Rajah  de  Mysore,’3  both  in 
one  act  (1869);  ‘ Le  beau  Illinois, ’ one  act 
(1870); 4 ‘ Lc  Barbier  de  Trouville  ‘ and  ‘ Le 
Testament  de  M.  de  Crac,’  both  in  one  act 
(1871)  ; ‘ Sauvons  la  caisse,’  one  act,  and  ‘ Les 
Cent  Yicrges,’6  three  acts  (Brussels,  1872)  ; * La 
Fille dcM me.  Angot,’ three  acts  (Brussels,  1872),° 
which  ran  for  500  nights  consecutively  ; * Les 
Pres  St.  Gervais’7  and  4 Giroflt?-  Girofla,*"  both  in 
three  acts  (1874)  ; 1 Les  .Turnon ux  de  Bergame,’ 
one  act,  and  * Le  Pompon,’  three  acts  (1875); 
‘La  petite  Mariee,’  three  acts  (1876)  ;®  ‘Kosiki* 

* Folly  Theatre.  London,  Sept  1877. 

* Lyceum  Theatre,  1871.  aurt  itu  Ktitfllsh)  at  the  Criterion,  1875. 

» Park  Theatre.  London.  1875. 

* Lyceum  TbwtN,  1871. 

* In  London,  at  St  Junes'*  Theatre  f French',  June  21.  1873. 

* In  London  at  St  Jmun  i Theatre  (French),  May  17.  1873;  at 
Royal  Philharmonic  Theatre  iKiiylinh.  Hymn;,  Oct  4 1373 : in 
another  version  at  the  fialety.  Nor.  10, 1S7S. 

1 In  London  at  Criterion  Theatre  English,  Reece'..  Nor.  28.  1874. 

* In  lxmrlon  at  Opera  (Frein  lii,  June  0.  1874:  at  Royal 

Fhith.vmiutilr  Theatre  iRnyllahi,  Oct  3,  1874 

* Optfm  Lutnh|u«(  Loudon,  1874 
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and  * La  Marjolaine,'1  both  in  three  acts  (1877) ; 
* Lo  j>etit  Due’2  and  * Camargo,*  both  in  three 
acts  (187*5);  ‘ La  j olio  Persane,’  1879  ; ‘La 
petite  Mademoiselle,’ three  acts  (1879) 3 ; ‘ Le 
Grand  Casimir/18794;  ‘Le  Marquis de  Windsor/ 
Janot’s  ‘ La  Roussotte,’  ‘ Le  Jour  et  la  Nuit,’5 
1881  ; * Le  Oeur  et  la  Main,’  1882  ; * I a Prin* 
cease  des  Canaries,’6  1883;  * L’Oiseau  bleu* 
(1884).  An  attempt  at  a higher  class  of  music, 
‘Plutus,’  produced  at  the  Opera  Comique,  Paris, 
March  31,  1886,  failed  and  was  withdrawn  after 
eight  representations  ; the  earlier  style  was  re- 
turned to  in  * Lcs  Grenadiers  do  Monte-Cornette  ’ 
(Paris,  1887);  ‘ Ali-Baba  ’ (Brussels,  1887); 
‘La  Voli^ro  ’ (Paris,  1888);  ‘ L'Egyptienne  ’ 
(Paris,  1890) ; ‘ Nos  bons  Chasseurs’  (ib.  1894) ; 
‘ Ninette*  (tft.  1896);  * Rose  d* Amour*  (1897)  ; 
‘ Barbc-Bleue  ’ (1898)  ; * Le  Cygne  ’ (Ojiera  Co- 
mique, 1899),  and  ‘ La  Belle  au  Bow  Dormant’ 
(1900).  To  this  long  list  must  be  added  de- 
tached songs  and  other  trifles  thrown  off  by  his 
rapid  and  untiring  pen.  Lecocq  has  profited 
by  the  false  system  momentarily  in  the  ascen- 
dant among  French  musicians.  Our  learned 
composers,  encouraged  by  some  of  the  managers, 
overload  their  operas  with  orchestral  writing, 
and  substitute  the  lyric  for  the  dramatic  ele- 
ment—to  the  ruin  of  French  opera -comique. 
But  Lecocq  realises  that  what  the  public  really 
like  arc  light,  gay,  sparkling  melodies.  His 
aim  has  been  to  dethrone  Offenbach,  and  as  ho 
has  the  advantage  of  writing  correctly,  he  has 
had  little  trouble  in  attaining  a popularity  even 
greater  than  that  formerly  possessed  by  the 
composer  of  ‘Orphee  aux  Eiders.*  His  stylo  is 
not  a very  elevated  one,  and  makes  no  demand 
on  the  poetry  or  the  intellect  of  the  composer  ; 
but  it  requires  tact,  ease,  freedom,  and,  above  all, 
animation.  These  qualities  are  conspicuous  in 
Lecocq *s  operettas,  which  have  become  univer- 
sally popular,  owing  to  the  life,  brio , and  easy 
gaiety  which  pervade  them.  G.  c.  ; additions 
by  a.  c.  and  g.  F. 

LE  COUPPEY,  F£lix,  born  in  Paris,  April 
14,  1811,  wTas  a pupil  of  the  Conservatoire, 
w here,  in  his  seventeenth  year,  he  was  an  assist- 
ant teacher  of  harmony.  In  1837  he  became 
a regular  teacher,  and  in  1843  succeeded  his 
master,  Dourlens,  as  professor  of  harmony.  In 
1848  ho  took  the  place  of  Henri  Her/  as  piano- 
forte teacher,  and  in  this  caj»acity  wrote  many 
studies  and  similar  things,  for  his  instrument, 
some  of  which  are  still  in  use.  He  died  in 
Paris,  July  5,  1887.  (Riemann’s  Isxikon.) 

LEDGER  LINES  are  the  short  lines  drawn 
above  and  below  the  statF  for  those  notes  whieh 
exceed  its  limits.  The  origin  of  the  term  is  not 
known.  It  is  proposed  to  derive  it  from  the 
French  Ifyer,  light,  or  from  the  Latin  legere,  to 

* Royalty  Tt>**tre.  Lnnrtoa.  1*77, 

8 PhlltunnoDlr  Theatre,  I/oidoo,  1S7S. 

3 Alhntnbrx,  Loodoo.  1W79. 

* Gaiety  Theatre.  London,  1?CD. 

* Strand  Theatre.  London,  a.  * Ihnota,'  18S3. 

6 Liverpool.  aa  * IV|>lta,‘  1SH6,  and  Toole'a  Theatre,  London,  188P. 


read,  or  as  if  it  were  equivalent  to  layer — addi- 
tional lines  laid  on  above  or  below  ; but  neither 
of  these  is  quite  satisfactory.  The  term  came 
into  use  in  the  year  1700  (see  Mr.  C.  J.  Evans 
in  the  Musical  Times  for  June  1879,  and  the 
Oxford  Dictionary , s.v.  The  analogous  use  of 
the  word  ledger,  as  ‘ a horizontal  timber  in  a 
scaffolding,  lying  jvarallcl  to  the  face  of  the 
building,'  is  interesting.)  In  French  they  are 
called  * lignes  pastiches,’  or  * snpplementaires  * ; 
and  in  German  * Hilfsl inion,*  or  * Nebenlinien,’ 
a,  d,  etc.  lieing  said  to  be  ‘durch  den  Kopf,* 
and  b , <f , etc.  * durch  den  Hals.  ’ g. 

LEDUC,  a music  - publishing  firm  in  Paris, 
founded  in  1841  ; in  1868,  Alphonse  Leduc 
succeeded  to  his  father  as  head  of  the  business, 
and  after  his  death  in  1892,  his  widow  (n/t 
Ra vina)  carried  it  on.  Since  1904,  the  firm 
has  been  directed  by  E.  Leduc  and  P.  Bertrand. 
Besides  the  publication  of  methods  aud  educa- 
tional music  of  all  kinds,  the  firm  has  brought 
out  numerous  works  by  the  younger  French 
and  Russian  composers,  such  as  Hillemacher, 
Hue,  Leroux,  Pieme,  and  Cui,  Borodine, 
Liadov,  Rimsky- Korsakov,  etc.  The  import- 
ant collection,  Lcs  Maitrcs  Musicicns  de  la 
Renaissance  Franqaisc,  edited  by  H.  Expert,  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  publications 
of  the  house.  L'Orguc  modems,  a quarterly 
magazine,  edited  by  Widor  aud  Guilmant,  is 
mainly  devoted  to  the  praiseworthy  task  of 
making  known  the  work  of  the  younger  men  ; 
and  L' Art.  musical , a jieriodical  founded  by  the 
firm  in  1860,  was  amalgamated  with  Le  Guide 
Musical  of  Brussels  in  1895.  g.  f. 

LEE,  George  Alexander,  son  of  Harry  Leo, 
a pugilist  and  landlord  of  the  Auti-Gallican 
tavern,  Shire  Lane,  Temple  Bor,  was  bom  in 
1802.  When  a boy  he  entered  the  service  of 
Lord  Barrymore  as  ‘tiger,*  being  the  first  of 
the  class  of  servants  known  by  that  name  ; but 
on  the  discovery  that  he  had  a fine  voice  and 
a natural  taste  for  music,  he  was  withdrawn 
from  that  position  and  placed  under  a master 
! for  instruction.  In  1822  he  appeared  as  a tenor 
singer  at  the  Dublin  theatre  [where  he  acted  as 
conductor  for  a year],  and  in  1826  in  London 
at  the  Ilaymarket  Theatre  [where  he  became 
conductor  in  1827],  and  soon  afterwards  com- 
menced business  as  a music-seller  in  the  Quad- 
rant.  In  1829,  with  Melrose,  the  tenor  singer, 
and  John  Kemble  Chapman,  he  entered  upon 
the  management  of  the  Tottenham  Street 
Theatre,  and  gave  performances  of  popular 
English  operas.  Lee  seceded  in  1830  [on 
account  of  the  heavy  penalties  incurred  through 
the  infringement  of  the  right  of  the  ‘patent 
theatres’],  and  became  lessee  of  Drury  I*no 
Theatre.  He  was  soon  afterwards  joined  by 
Captain  Polhill,  but  at  the  end  of  the  season 
ho  withdrew,  leaving  Polhill  sole  manager.  I n 
1831  he  undertook  the  management  of  the 
! Lenten  oratorios  at  both  Drury  Lane  and 
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Covent  Garden.  In  1832  he  was  composer  and 
music  director  at  the  Strand  Theatre,  and  in 
1845  the  same  at  the  Olympic.  [lie  had  a 
music  shop  at  50  Frith  Street,  Soho,  in  1 835-36.  J 
Lee  composed  the  music  for  several  dramatic 
pieces,  amongst  which  were  ‘The  Sublime  and 
Beautiful/  and  ‘The  Invincible*/  1828  ; ‘The 
Nymph  of  the  Grotto’  and  ‘The  Witness/  1829  ; 
‘The  Devil’s  Brother’  (principally  from  Auber's 
‘Fra  Diavolo’)  and  ‘The  Legion  of  Honour/ 
1831  ; ‘ Waverley  ’ (with  O.  Stansbury),  1832  ; 
‘Love  in  a Cottage/  ‘Good  Husbands  makegood 
Wives/  ‘Sold  for  a Song,’  ‘The  Fairy  Lake/ 
and  *Au!d  Robin  Gray/  the  last  composed 
about  1838  but  not  performed  until  1858. 
He  was  also  composer  of  many  songs  and  ballads, 
highly  popular  in  their  day  (‘Away,  away  to 
the  mountain’s  brow/  ‘Como  where  the  aspens 
quiver,’  ‘The  Maegrcgors’  Gathering,’  etc.)  and 
author  of  a * Vocal  Tutor.’  [As  other  publishers 
brought  out  his  works,  it  would  appear  that 
the  business  referred  to  above,  was  either  of 
short  duration  or  very  unimportant.  He  must 
not  be  confounded  with  Leoni  Leo  of  Albemarle 
Street,  who  had  a large  publishing  business.] 
Lee  married  Mrs.  Waylett,  the  popular  singer 
and  actress,  whoso  death  (April  26,  1851)  so 
seriously  affected  him  that  he  died  on  the  8th 
of  the  following  October,  w.  ji.  n.  ; additions 
from  w.  h.  o.  p.  and  f.  k. 

LEE,  Samuel,  a distinguished  Irish  violinist 
and  musical  director,  who  flourished  during  tho 
second  half  of  tho  18th  century.  Handel 
often  visited  his  house  in  1742,  and  employed 
him  as  copyist.  In  1751  he  was  appointed 
conductor  of  tho  ‘City  Music/  or  Cori>oration 
Band,  and  in  1753  his  salary  was  increased 
from  £40  to  £60  a year  ( Calendar  of  Ancient 
Records  of  Dublin).  In  the  autumn  of  1750 
he  opened  a music -shop  at  the  Little  Green, 
off  Holton  Street,  and  printed  much  music,  in- 
cluding * Leo’s  Masque,  a collection  of  popular 
songs,*  four  in  each  number,  ‘price  a British 
sixpence  each  ’(1753-56).  In  July  1751,  he  was 
one  of  the  syndicate  (tho  others  being  Signor 
Marella,  Joseph  de  Boeck,  Daniel  Sullivan,  and 
Stephen  Storuce)  that  took  a lease  of  Crow 
Street  Music  Hall,  for  six  years,  at  an  annual 
rent  of  £113  : 15s.  Ho  led  the  hand  at  Marl- 
borough Green  from  1752  to  1756,  and  in 
1758  was  ap]>ointed  musical  director  of  Crow 
Street  Theatre.  In  1761  he  removed  his 
music-shop  to  No.  2 Dame  Street,  and  published 
a miscellaneous  lot  of  music.  Ten  years  later 
ho  opened  a coffee-house  in  Essex  Street,  which 
was  largely  patronised  by  theatrical  folk.  Ho 
died  Feb.  21,  1776.  Sec  O’Keefe’s  Recollections, 
i.  320.  w.  H.  o.  F. 

LEEDS  MUSICAL  FESTIVAL.  The  first 
of  these  important  meetings  took  placo  on  Sept. 
7-10,  1858,  and  formed  part  of  tho  ceremony 
connected  with  the  opening  of  the  Town  Hall 
by  Queen  Victoria.  Sterndalc  Bennett  was  the 


conductor,  and  his  * May  Queen  ’ was  the  chief 
uovelty  of  the  festival.  In  spite  of  the  great 
success  (£2000  was  given  out  of  the  profits  to 
the  Leeds  medical  charities)  there  were  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  establishing  the  festival 
os  a triennial  event ; and  the  second  did  not 
take  place  until  1874,  Oct.  14-17,  when  Sir 
Michael  Costa  conducted.  At  the  third  festival, 
Sept.  19-22,  1877,  Costa  was  again  the  con- 
ductor, and  Macf&rren’s  ‘ Joseph  ’ was  the  most 
important  new  work.  From  1880  (Oct.  13-17) 
until  1898  inclusive,  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  wan 
the  conductor.  In  the  former  year,  Sullivan’s 
‘Martyr  of  Antioch  ’ and  J.  F.  Barnett’s  * Build- 
ing of  tho  Ship’  were  commissioned.  Oct.  10- 
13,  1883,  was  the  date  of  the  fourth  meeting, 
at  which  Macfarren’s  * David/  Alfred  Collier’s 
‘Gray’s  Elegy,’  Barnby’s  ‘ Psalm  xcvii. ,’  were 
commissioned,  and  Iiaffs  ‘End  of  the  World’ 
was  jMirfonned  for  the  first  time  in  England. 
In  1886  (Oct.  18- 17) Sullivan’s  'Golden  Legend/ 
Stanford’s  ‘ Revenge/  Mackenzie’s  * Story  of 
Sayid/  and  Dvofuk's  'Saint  Ludmilla*  were 
commissioned,  and  a memorablo  performance 
took  place  of  Bach’s  B minor  Mass.  In  1889, 
(Oet.  9-12)  the  profits  of  the  festival  rose  to 
the  high  figure  of  £3142  ; the  new  works  were 
Parry’s  ‘Ode  on  St.  Cecilia’s  Day/  Stanford's 
‘Voyage  of  Maelduue/  Cordcr’s  ‘Sword  of 
Algantyr/  and  Creser’s  ‘Sacrifice  of  Freya.’ 
In  1892  (Oct.  5-8)  two  new  works  only  were 
given,  Alan  Gray’s  * Arethusa/  and  a symphony 
by  Frederick  Cliffe.  Instead  of  the  choir  being 
drawn  only  from  Leeds,  the  influence  was  ex- 
tended this  year  (and  until  1898)  by  obtaining 
singers  from  different  centres  in  the  West  Riding 
of  Yorkshire,  who  were  trained  in  their  separate 
towns,  and  met  occasionally  at  Leeds  for  general 
rehearsals.  In  1895  (Oct.  2-5)  Parry’s  ‘Invoca- 
tion of  Music,'  Somervell's  ‘Forsaken  Merman/ 
and  orchestral  pieces  by  Massenet  and  Edward 
German,  were  the  new  works.  In  1898  (Oct. 
5-8)  Stanford's  ‘Te  Ileum/  Elgar’s  * Caractacus/ 
Cowen’ssetting  of  Collins’s  ‘Ode  on  the  Passions/ 
Otto  Goldschmidt's  ‘ Music,’  Alan  Gray’s  'Song 
of  Redemption/  and  a symphonic  poem  by 
Humperdinck,  were  the  novelties,  and  tho  rfi'a- 
jKison  normal  was  employed  for  the  first  time. 
For  the  festival  of  1901  (Oct.  9-12)  Sir  C.  V. 
Stanford  was  appointed  in  succession  to  Sir 
Arthur  Sullivan,  and  the  programme  was  com- 
memorative of  the  music  of  tho  19th  century. 
Among  actual  novelties  were  Coleridge  Taylor’s 
‘Blind  Girl  of  Costel-Cuill^/  and  a Memorial 
Cantata  by  Glazounov  ; a most  interesting  per- 
formance of  Beethoven’s  Mass  in  D took  place, 
in  which  Dr.  Joachim  took  part,  as  well  as 
playing  a concerto  of  Mozart.  In  1904  (Oct. 
5-8)  Sir  C.  V.  Stanford  was  again  the  conductor, 
and  the  new  works  were  Mackenzie’s  * Witch’s 
Daughter,’  Walford  Davies’s  4 Everyman/  Stan- 
i ford’s  ‘Songs of  the  Sea,’  Charles  Wood's  4 Ballad 
j of  Dundee,’  Joseph  Holbrooke's  ‘Queen  Mab/ 
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and  Stanford's  violin  concerto  (played  l>y  Kreis- 
ler.  A History  of  the  Leeds  Festivals  (1858-89) 
by  Joseph  Bennett  and  F.  R.  Spark,  was  pub- 
lished by  Novello  in  1892.  m. 

LEEVES,  Rev.  William,  born  at  Kensington, 
June  11,  1748,  [entered  the  first  regiment  of 
Foot-Guards  in  1769,  and  was  promoted  lieu- 
tenant 1772.  After  taking  holy  orders  he  was 
appointed]  in  1779  rector  of  Wrington,  Somerset, 
the  birthplace  of  John  Locke,  the  philosopher, 
and  the  home  of  Hannah  More.  Ho  was  a good 
violoncellist,  and  composed  much  sacred  musio, 
but  will  be  remembered  only  as  the  author  of 
the  air  of  ‘ Auld  Robin  Gray  * (words  by  Lady 
Anne  Barnard,  born  Lindsay  of  Balcarres),  written 
in  1772  [(autograph  in  the  Brit  Mus.  Add. 
MS.  29,387),  published  by  Corri  and  Sutherland 
in  1783,  but  not  publicly  acknowledged  by  the 
composer  until  1812,  wrhen  in  the  dedication  of 
‘ Six  Sacred  Airs,’  he  admitted  the  authorship 
of  * Auld  Robin  Gray.']  He  died  at  Wrington, 
May  28,  1828.  W.  h.  H.  ; additions  from  the 
Diet . of  Nat.  Biog .,  w.  h.  g.  f.,  etc. 

LEFEBURE-WELY,  Louis  James  Alfred, 
born  in  Paris,  Nov.  13,  3817,  son  of  Antoine 
Lefebvre,  organist  and  composer,  who  took  the 
name  of  Lefebure-Wely,  and  died  1831.  Ho 
learned  his  notes  before  the  alphabet,  and  as 
soon  as  he  could  speak  showed  a marvellous 
aptitude  for  music.  At  eight  he  >vas  his  father’s 
deputy  at  the  organ,  accompanying  the  plain- 
song  and  playing  short  pieces.  Though  only 
fifteen  when  his  father  died,  he  was  appointed 
liis  successor  at  St.  Roch  through  the  influence 
of  Queen  Marie  Amelie.  Feeling  the  need  of 
solid  study,  he  entered  the  Conservatoire  in  1 832, 
and  obtained  the  second  prizes  for  pianoforte  and 
organ  in  1834,  and  the  first  for  both  in  the  fol- 
lowing year.  He  then  took  lessons  in  counter- 
point from  Halevy,  and  in  composition  from 
Berton,  but,  not  satisfied  with  these  professors, 
studied  privately  with  Adolphe  Adam,  and  with 
Sejan,  the  organist,  who  initiated  him  in  the 
art  of  improvising  and  in  the  management  of  the 
stops.  He  told  the  author  of  this  article  that  lie 
owed  much  to  both  these  men,  w’idely  different 
as  they  were,  and  he  often  sought  their  advice 
after  he  had  left  the  Conservatoire  in  order  to 
marry.  To  supj>ort  his  young  family  ho  took 
to  teaching,  and  composed  a quantity  of  piano- 
forte pieces,  some  of  which  were  jwqmlar  at 
the  time.  But  it  is  os  an  organist  that  he 
will  bo  remembered.  His  improvisations  were 
marvellous,  and  from  the  piquancy  of  his  har- 
monies, the  unex]>ectedne.ss  of  his  combinations, 
the  fertility  of  his  imagination,  and  the  charm 
which  pervaded  all  he  did,  he  might  justly 
be  called  the  Auber  of  the  organ.  The  great 
popularity  in  Frauce  of  the  free-reed  instruments 
of  Debain  and  Mustel  is  largtdy  owing  to  him  ; 
indeed,  the  effects  he  produced  on  the  instru- 
ments of  the  harmonium  class  were  really  aston- 
ishing. Endowed  with  immense  jtowers  of 


work,  Lefebure-Wely  attempted  all  branches  of 
coin}>osition — chamber  music  ; symphonies  for 
full  orchestra  ; masses  ; an  opora-comique  in 
three  acts,  ‘ Les  Recruteurs’  (I)ec.  13,  1861); 
etc.  Among  his  best  works  are  his  ‘Cantiques,’ 
a remarkable  ‘0  Salutaris,*  his  ‘ Oflertoirea,’ 
many  of  his  fantasias  for  harmonium,  and  his 
organ -pieces.  He  received  the  Legion  of  Honour 
in  1850,  being  at  the  time  organist  of  the 
Madeleine,  where  he  was  from  1847  to  1858. 
After  this  he  had  for  some  time  no  regular  post, 
but  in  1863  accepted  the  organ  of  St.  Sulpiee, 
so  long  held  with  success  by  his  friend  and 
master  Sejan.  Here  he  remained  till  his  death, 
which  took  place,  of  consumption,  in  Paris  on 
Dec.  31.  1869.  O.  c. 

LEFEBVRE,  Charles  Edouard,  lorn  in 
Paris,  June  19,  1843,  was  a pupil  of  the  Con- 
servatoire, and  gained  the  first  Prix  de  Rome 
with  his  cantata,  ‘Lc  Jugement  de  Dieu.’  A 
composer  of  sincere  and  delicate  accomplishment, 
ho  has  wTitten  music  in  many  forms.  His 
church  music  includes  a setting  of  Psalm  xxiii. 
and  some  motets ; his  ‘Judith,’  of  which  portions 
had  been  given  at  concerts  of  the  Conservatoire, 
was  brought  out  as  a whole  at  the  Pasdeloup 
concerts  in  1879,  being  later  heard  in  many 
other  French  towns,  as  well  as  in  Belgium  and 
Germany ; an  ‘Ouverture  dramatique'  w as  play ed 
at  the  Colonne  Concerts ; and  ‘Dalila,’  orchestral 
scenes,  and  a symphony  in  D are  important 
works  for  orchestra.  For  the  stage  Lefebvre 
has  written,  4 Lucrece,’  three-act  o|»era,  not  per- 
formed  ; ‘ Le  Tresor ' a one-act  opera-comique, 
(Angers,  1883);  ‘Zaire,’  four-act  opera  (Lille, 
1887)  ; 4 Djelma,’  three-act  oj»era  (Paris,  Oj>era, 
May  25,  1904);  ‘Bingoalla,’  three-act  ofwra, 
unperformed.  *Eloa,’ a jK>eme  lvrique ; ‘Melka.’ 
a ‘ legend  ’ given  at  the  Lamnureux  Concerts  ; 

4 Sainte  Cecile,'  for  soli,  chorus,  and  orchestra, 
(Concerts  do  1'Opera,  1896);  ‘La  Messe  du 
Fantdme,’  for  voice  and  orchestra  (Colonne 
Concerts)  ; a Serenade,  an  Overture,  4 Toggen- 
burg’  (Colonne  Concerts,  1904)  ; sonatas,  trios, 
quartets,  suites,  etc.  for  various  instruments,  a 
suite  for  wind  instruments,  etc.  In  1884  he 
obtained  the  Prix  Chartier  for  his  concerted 
com|K)sitions,  and  in  1 895 he  succeeded  Benjamin 
Godard  as  professor  of  the  instrumental  ensemble 
class  in  the  Conservatoire.  o.  F. 

LEFFLER,  Adam,  bom  in  London,  1S08, 
son  of  James  Henry  Lefller,  bassoon  player  ami 
organist  of  St.  Katherine's  Hospital  by  the 
Tower,  the  German  Lutheran  Church  in  the 
Savoy,  and  Streatliam  Cha|>cl,  who  died  suddenly 
in  the  street  in  1819 — was  soon  after  his  father's 
death  admitted  achoristerof  Westminster  Abbey . 
On  attaining  manhood  he  was  endowed  with  a 
bass  voice  of  exceptionally  fine  quality  and  ex- 
tensive compass,  from  K below  the  stave  to  if 
above  it, — and  a natural  gift  for  singing.  He 
first  attracted  notice  in  October  1829  at  a 
Festival  at  Exeter,  when  the  casual  absence  of 
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another  performer  gave  him  the  opi*ortunity  of 
appearing  as  a principal  singer.  He  acquitted 
himself  so  satisfactorily  that  ho  was  immediately 
apjK>inted  a deputy  at  Westminster  Abbey,  and 
shortly  afterwards  took  and  maintained  a good 
position  on  the  English  operatic  stage  and  in 
the  concert -room.  Hut  for  a constitutional 
carelessness  and  neglect  of  close  study  he  might, 
with  his  natural  and  acquired  qualifications, 
have  occupied  the  highest  place  in  his  profession. 
He  died  of  apoplexy  in  London,  March  28, 
1857.  w.  h.  h. 

LEGATO  (Ital.,  sometimes  written  ligato  ; 
Ger.  gebundon  *,  Fr.  /tV),  * connected  ’ ; the  sound 
of  each  note  of  a phrase  being  sustained  until 
the  next  is  heard.  In  singing,  a legato  passage 
is  vocalised  ujara  a single  vowel,  on  stringed 
instruments  it  is  played  by  a single  stroke  of 
the  bow,  and  on  the  pianoforte  or  organ  by 
keeping  each  finger  upon  its  key  until  the  exact 
moment  of  striking  the  next  On  wind  instru- 
ments with  boles  or  keys,  a legato  passage  is 
played  in  one  breath,  the  uotes  being  produced 
by  opening  or  stopping  the  holes  ; but  a wiud 
instrument;  on  which  the  different  sounds  are 
produced  by  the  action  of  the  lips  alone,  as  the 
horn,  trumpet,  etc.,  is  ineaivable  of  making  a 
true  legato,  except  in  the  rare  cases  in  which 
one  of  the  notes  of  the  phrase  is  produced  by 
stopping  the  bell  of  the  instrument  with  the 
hand,  as  in  the  following  example  from  the 
Scherzo  of  Beethoven’s  Seventh  Symphony — 


The  sign  of  legato  is  a curved  line  drawn  above 
or  beneath  the  notes.  In  music  for  wind  or 
stringed  instruments  the  curve  covers  as  many 
notes  as  are  to  be  played  with  a single  breath, 
or  a single  stroke  of  the  bow  ; thus — 


Beethoven. 

Flute. 


Symphony  No. 


Beethoven.  Symphony  No.  9. 

Cclli  (IR(f  litiwi,  

mj&pf 

In  vocal  music  the  same  sign  is  often  used,  as 
in  Handel’s  chorus,  ‘ And  he  shall  purify,’  but 
it  is  not  necessary,  since  the  composer  can 
always  ensure  a legato  by  giving  a single  syllable 
to  the  whole  passage,  and  it  is  in  fact  frequently 
omitted,  as  in  the  air  * Every  valley.' 

In  pianoforte  music,  all  passages  which  are 
without  any  mark  are  played  legato,  inasmuch 
as  the  notes  are  not  detached  ; the  curved  line 
is,  therofore,  used  more  for  the  sake  of  giving  a 
finished  appearance  to  the  passage  than  from 


any  practical  necessity.  Nevertheless,  passages 
are  sometimes  met  with  in  which  it  appears  to 
have  a special  significance,  and  to  indicate  a 
particularly  smooth  manner  of  playing,  the  keys 
being  struck  less  sharply  than  usual,  and  with 
slightly  increased  pressure.  Such  a jossuge 
occurs  in  the  Allegro  of  Beethoven’s  Sonata  in 
Afr,  op.  26,  in  which  the  quavers  alone  are 
marked  legato,  the  semiquavers  being  left  with- 
out any  mark,  thus — 


The  same  plan  is  followed  on  each  recurrence 
of  the  phrase  throughout  the  movement,  and 
since  this  regularity  can  scarcely  have  been 
accidental,  it  appears  to  indicate  a corresponding 
variety  of  touch. 

Instead  of  the  sign,  the  word  legato  is  some- 
times written  under  the  passage,  as  in  Beet- 
hoven’s Bagatelle,  op.  119,  No.  8,  or  Variation 
No.  30  of  op.  120.  When  the  w ord  is  employed 
it  generally  refers  to  the  character  of  the  whole 
movement  rather  than  to  a single  passage. 

In  playing  legato  passages  wholly  or  partly 
founded  upon  broken  chords,  some  masters  have 
taught  that  the  princij>al  notes  of  the  harmony 
should  be  sustained  a little  longer  than  their 
written  length.  Thus  Hummel,  in  his  Piano- 
forte School , gives  the  following  passages  (and 
many  others)  with  the  intimation  that  the  notes 
marked  with  an  asterisk  aro  to  be  sustained 
somewhat  longer  than  written,  ‘ on  account  of 
the  better  connection ' — 


This  method  of  playing  passages,  which  is  some- 
times called  IctjatissimOi  would  doubtless  add 
to  the  richness  of  the  effect,  especially  upou  the 
light-toned  pianofortes  of  Hummel’s  day,  but 
it  is  not  necessary  on  modern  instruments,  the 
tone  of  which  is  so  much  fuller.  Nevertheless 
it  is  sometimes  of  service,  particularly  in  certain 
passages  by  Chopin,  which  without  it  are  apt 
to  sound  thin.  Kliudwortli,  in  his  edition  of 
Chopin,  has  added  a second  stem,  indicating  a 
greater  value,  to  such  notes  as  require  sustain- 
ing, and  a comparison  of  his  version  with  the 
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original  edition  will  at  once  show  the  intended 
effect ; for  example — 

Chopin,  ‘Value,*  Op.  64,  No.  2,  Original  Ed. 


Ditto,  Klind  worth  Edition. 


An  example  of  legatissinio  touch,  in  which  the 
notes  arc  written  of  their  full  value,  may  be 
found  in  No.  5,  Bk.  ii.  of  Cramers  Studies. 

The  opposite  of  legato  is  starcaio — detached 
[see  Staccato],  but  there  is  an  intermediate 
touch  between  legato  and  staccato,  in  which 
the  notes,  though  not  connected,  are  separated 
by  a barely  perceptible  break.  When  this 
effect  is  intended  the  passage  is  marked  non 
legato.  An  example  occurs  in  the  first  move- 
ment of  Beethoven’s  Sonata  in  G minor,  op. 
Ill,  in  the  passage  immediately  following  the 
first  appearance  of  the  short  Adagio  phrase. 
[See  Phrasing.]  f.  t. 

LEGO  1 ERO  ( I tal.  also  Leggier  ament  e\  lightly. 
Tile  word  is  usually  applied  to  a rapid  passage, 
and  in  pianoforte  playing  indicates  an  alwence 
of  pressure,  the  keys  being  struck  with  only 
sufficient  force  to  produce  the  sound.  Leggiero 
passages  are  usually,  though  not  invariably, 
piano,  and  they  may  lie  either  legato  or  staccato  ; 
if  the  former  the  lingers  must  move  very  freely 
and  strike  the  keys  with  a considerable  amount 
of  percussion  to  ensure  distinctness,  but  with 
tho  slightest  possible  amount  of  force.  Examples 
of  legato  passages  marked  leggieramente  are 
found  in  the  twenty -fifth  variation  of  Beet- 
hovens op.  120,  and  in  the  finale  of  Mendels- 
sohn's Concerto  in  G minor  (which  also  contains 
the  unusual  combination  oi  forie  with  leggiero ); 
and  of  staccato  single  notes  aud  chords  in  the 
finale  of  Mendelssohn’s  Concerto  in  D minor. 

On  stringed  instruments  leggiero  passages  are 
as  a rule  played  by  diminishing  the  pressure  of 
the  bow  upon  the  strings,  but  the  word  generally 
refers  rather  to  the  character  of  the  movement 
than  to  any  particular  manner  of  bowing.  Tho 
Scherzo  of  Beethoven's  Quartet  in  E*,  op.  74, 
is  marked  leggiermente,  although  it  begins  forte , 
and  tho  same  indication  is  given  for  the  second 
variation  of  the  Andante  in  the  Krcntzer  Sonata, 
which  is  piano  throughout.  F.  T. 

LEGRENZ1,  Giovanni,  composer  and  con- 
ductor, bom  about  1625  at  Clusono  near  Ber- 
gamo ; in  which  town  ho  learned  music,  and 
received  his  first  appointment,  that  of  organist 
to  tho  church  of  St.  Maria  Maggiore.  lie  next 
became  maestro  di  cappolla  of  the  church  of  tho 
Spirito  Santo  at  Ferrara,  where  he  still  was 
in  1664.  When  Krieger,  capellmeister  to  the 
Duke  of  Weissenfels,  visited  Venice  in  1672, 
ho  found  Legrenzi  settled  there  as  director  of 


the  Conservatorio  dei  Mendicant!.  In  1661  he 
became  vice -maestro,  and  in  1685  maestro  di 
cap}>ella  of  St.  Mark’s,  and  exercised  both 
functions  till  his  death,  July  26,  1690.  He 
entirely  reorganised  tho  orchestra  of  St.  Mark  s, 
augmenting  it  to  thirty-four  performers,  thus 
disposed  — eight  violins,  eleven  violctte,  two 
viole  da  braccia,  two  violo  da  g&mba,  one  violone, 
four  theorbos,  two  cornets,  one  bassoon,  and 
three  trombones.  He  composed  industriously, 
and  left  specimens  of  his  skill  in  most  depart- 
ments of  music — [church  sonatas,  1654,  1655, 
1663,  and  1677],  motets  [1655,  1660,  1670, 
1692],  masses,  psalms[1657, 1667],  instrumental 
music  of  various  kinds,  and  seventeen  oj>eras, 
of  which  the  most  remarkable  aro  * Achille  in 
Sciro/  his  first  (1664);  ‘La  Divisioue  del 
Mondo*  (1675);  ‘I  due  Cesari  ’ (1683),  men- 
tioned in  tho  Faria  Mercure  Galant  (March 
1683);  and  ‘Pcrtinace’  (1684),  his  last. 
[The  number  in  the  Quellen - Lexikon,  is  14.] 
They  were  nearly  all  produced  in  Venice.  Like 
Scarlatti,  and  other  composers  of  his  time,  he 
did  not  attempt  to  banish  the  comic  element 
from  his  serious  operas.  One  of  his  orchestral 
compositions  is  in  seven  real  parts,  and  all  are 
important.  His  best  pupils  were  Lotti  and 
G&s  pa  rim. 

Legrenzi’s  name  will  be  handed  down  to 
l>osterity  by  Bach  and  Handel,  both  of  whom 
have  treated  subjects  from  his  works,  the 
former  in  an  organ  fugue  in  C minor  on  a 
* Thcma  Legronzianum  elaboratum  cum  subjecto 
pedaliter’1  (B. -G.  xxxviii  p.  94);  and  the 
latter  in  the  phrase  4 To  thy  dark  servant  light 
and  life  afford,'  in  the  Chorus  ‘ 0 first* created 
beam’  from  ‘Samson.’  This  is  taken  from  a 
motet  of  Legrenzi’s — 1 Intret  in  conapectti,’  of 
which  a copy  in  Handel’s  handwriting  is  to  l«e 
found  among  the  MSS.  at  Buckingham  Palace 
(Chrysander,  Hdrulel , i.  179).  F.  G. 

LE  HEURTEUR,  Guillaume,  a French 
composer  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  16th  century, 
was  a canon  in  the  Church  of  St.  Martin  at 
Tours.  His  works  appeared  chiefly  in  Attain- 
gnant’s  collections  from  1530  to  1543,  among 
them  four  masses,  which  Anibros  ranks  with 
those  of  Sermisy,  a few  magnificats  and  motets, 
and  a number  of  chansons.  Two  of  the  chansons 
are  given  in  Eitner’s  Selection  of  Chansons, 
1899,  Nos.  28,  29.  F£tis  mentions  some  in- 
dependent works  of  Le  Heurteur,  which,  how- 
ever, Eitner  has  not  been  able  to  verify.  (See 
Quel  ten -Lexifo >n.)  j.  j;.  m. 

LEHMANN,  Elizabetta  Nina  Mart 
Frkdf.BIKA,  known  as  Liza  Lehmann,  Itom 
July  11,  1862,  in  London  ; daughter  of  the  late 
Rudolf  Lehmann, the  painter,  by  his  wife  Amelia, 
daughter  of  Robert  Chambers  of  Edinburgh,  the 
author  aud  publisher.  She  was  first  taught  sing- 
ing by  her  mother,  a highly  cultivated  amateur, 

1 Thli  1*  the  (tu-tie  fthvut  the  anto«ro|>h  of  whteh  Mm  UlAntin 
Join  18.  1K». 
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and  well  known  in  the  musical  world,  both  as  [ 
a composer  and  arranger  of  old  classical  songs 
under  the  initials  ‘ A.  L.'  Later  sho  studied 
singing  with  Randegger,  and  composition  with 
Kauukilde  at  Rome,  Frcudenbcrg  at  Wiesbaden, 
and  Hamish  MacCunn.  On  Nov.  23,  1885, 
she  made  her  debut  at  the  Monday  Popular 
Concerts  with  great  success,  and  was  a favourite 
at  these  concerts  during  the  nine  years  she 
remained  in  the  vocal  profession.  She  also 
apjieared  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  Philharmonic, 
Novello’s  Oratorio  Concerts,  Norwich  Festivals, 
ami  all  the  chief  concerts  in  the  kingdom, 
receiving  especial  encouragement  from  Frau 
Clara  Schumnnn  and  Dr.  Joachim.1  On  July 
14,  1894,  she  gave  a farewell  concert  at  St. 
James’s  Hall,  previous  to  retiring  from  the 
vocal  profession  on  her  marriage  to  Mr.  Herbert 
Bedford 2 in  October  of  the  same  year.  Her 
voice  is  a light  soprano,  not  large,  but  with  an 
extensive  compass  from  the  low  A to  B in  alt, 
anti  of  a carrying  nature — always  perfectly 
produced.  Sho  created  a distinctive  position 
for  herself  by  her  varied  repertoire  in  four 
languages,  and  by  her  revival  of  many  fine  old 
songs,  notably  by  the  early  English  composers. 
Since  her  retirement,  Madame  Liza  Lehmann 
has  devoted  herself  to  composition,  and  with 
conspicuous  success.  In  1896  her  song-cycle, 

4 In  a Persian  Garden/  the  words  taken  from 
FitzGerald’s  translation  of  the  Rubaiyat  of 
Omar  Khayyam,  was  introduced  in  private  at 
a concert  ill  the  house  of  Mrs.  E.  L.  Goetz,  by 
Mesdames  Alliani  and  Hilda  Wilson,  Mr.  Ben 
Davies  and  Mr.  Bispham.  It  was  afterwards 
produced  publicly  at  the  Monday  Popular  Con- 
certs and  elsewhere,  being  received  with  remark  - 
ablo  enthusiasm,  both  in  America  and  England. 

Several  other  song-cycles  followed : ‘ In  Me- 
nioriam  ’ (from  Tennyson),  ‘The  Daisy-Chain,’ 

* More  Daisies,’  4 Songs  of  Love  ami  Spring/  etc. 

Madame  Liza  Lehmann  may  be  said  to  have 
established  a vogue  for  song-cyelcs  in  England. 
She  was  the  first  woman  to  be  commissioned  to 
undertake  the  composition  of  a Musical  Comedy, 

4 Sergeant  Brue  ’ (book  by  Owen  Hall),  produced 
at  the  Strand  Theatre,  June  14,  1904,  trans- 
ferred to  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Theatre,  and 
later  retransferred  to  the  Strand.  She  has 
also  written  incidental  music  for  plays,  ballads 
for  voice  and  orchestra,  and  many  songs  and 
pianoforte  pieces,  several  of  which  have  gained 
considerable  popularity.  A.  c. 

• On  M*rrh  18s*.  at  the  Philharmonic.  Mrae.  Schumann 
acvoinpojile-l  her  In  Sctiuitiiuin*  * Nuutwum  'and  ' FrtthHnu»n»cht.’ 

* Hr  iin.m*.  IlniHKKT.  bom  Jan.  23. 1W,  in  London.  Studied  inualc 
and  composition  at  the  Oulhlhall  School  of  Mu*lc.  On  May  30. 
Jrflri.  » concert  of  hi*  work*  <ru  given  at  the  MeUtcralngerV  Club. 
Hie  minpoHltlcma  Include  an  Opera,  ‘Kit  Marlowe,'  ami  aeveral 
work*  for  rota*  and  orchestra ; a love  nmio  from  ' Borneo  and 
Juliet.’  written  for  the  Norwich  Festival  of  1902.  and  produced  by 
Madame  Clara  Butt  and  Mr.  Kennerley  Rumford  ; a Nocturne  pro- 
duced by  M.vtaiue  Clara  Butt  at  a Ismdori  Philharmonic  Society'* 
Concert  in  1902;  two  ballade*.  * lo  Belle  daine  aalt*  Mere!.'  ‘ Ia 
fatt  |<eor’;  and  a Symphonic  Poem  fur  aoprano  voice  and  orebeatra. 
HI*  orchestral  work*  Include  a *uite,  * Queen  Mab ' ; a concert  over- 
ture. ' Sowing  the  Wind';  and  a melody  for  »trln^».  etc.  He  h»* 
also  published  »n  Album  of  Knfliah  auog*.  a group  of  French  aottf*. 
many  deLthni  Minp.  etc. 


[ LEHMANN,  Lilli,  born  May  15,  1848,  at 
Wurzburg,  was  taught  singing  by  her  mother, 
Marie  Lehmann,  formerly  a harp  player  and 
prima  donna  at  Cassel  under  Spohr,  and  the 
original  heroine  of  some  of  the  operas  of  that 
master.  The  daughter  made  her  debut  at 
Prague  as  the  First  Boy  ( 4 Zauberflbte  ’),  and 
was  engaged  successively  at  Dantzig  in  1868 
and  at  Leipzig  in  1870.  She  made  her  debut 
at  Berlin  as  Viclka  (Meyerbeer’s  4 Feld  lager  in 
Schlesien  ’),  August  19,  1870,  with  such  success 
that  she  was  engaged  there  as  a light  soprano, 
remaining  there  till  1885.  In  1876  she  played 
Woglinde  and  Helmwigc,  and  sang  the  4 Bird  ’ 
music  in  Wagner’s  trilogy  at  Bayreuth.  In 
that  year  sho  was  appointed  Imperial  chamber 
singer.  She  made  a successful  debut  at  Her 
Majesty’s  as  Violetta,  June  3,  as  Philine  (‘  Mig- 
non ’),  June  15,  1880,  and  sang  there  for  two 
seasons.  She  appeared  at  Coven t Garden  in 
German  with  great  success  as  Isolde,  July  2, 
1884.  In  passing  through  England  to  America, 
she  gave  a concert  with  Franz  Rummcl  at  the 
Stein  way  Hall,  Oct.  22,  1885.  From  1885  to 
1890,  she  sang  in  German  opera  in  America, 
but  returned  to  Her  Majesty’s  in  June  1887, 
singing  three  times  in  Italian  os  Fidelio,  to  the 
Flores  tan  of  her  husband,  Herr  Kalisch.  In 
1890  she  returned  to  German}',  singing  both 
in  operas  and  concerts.  In  1 899  she  reappeared 
at  Covent  Garden  as  Fidelio,  Sicglinde,  Norma, 
Isolde,  Ortrud,  and  Donna  Anna,  and  won 
warm  appreciation.  She  also  sang  in  Paris  at 
the  Lnmoiireux  Concerts,  and  appeared  at  the 
Nouveau  Theatre  as  Donna  Anna  in  1903. 

A younger  sister,  Marik,  born  1851,  also  a 
soprano,  sang  at  Bayreuth  as  Wellgunde  and 
Ortlinde  in  the  ‘Trilogy’  in  1876,  and  was  for 
many  years  a valued  member  of  tho  company  at 
Vienna,  and  an  excellent  concert  singer,  a.  c. 

LEIGHTON,  Sin  William,  Knight,  one  of 
the  band  of  Gentlemen  Pensioners  of  Elizabeth 
and  James  I.  published  in  1614  ‘The  Teares  or 
Lamentacions  of  a Sorrowfvll  Soule  ; Composed 
with  Musicall  Ayres  and  Songs  both  for  Voyces 
and  Divers  Instruments/  The  work  consists  of 
fifty-four  metrical  psalms  and  hymns,  seventeen 
of  which  are  for  four  voices,  with  accompani- 
ments, in  tablaturc,  for  the  lute,  bandora,  and 
cittern ; and  thirteen  for  four  voices,  ami  twenty- 
four  for  five  voices  without  accompaniment. 
The  first  eight  pieces  are  of  Leighton’s  own 
composition,  and  the  rest  were  contributed  by 
tho  following  composers  : — John  Bull,  William 
Byrd,  John  Coperario,  John  Dowland,  Alfonso 
Ferrabosco,  Thomas  Ford,  Orlando  Gibbons, 
Nathaniel  Giles,  Edmond  Hooper,  Robert 
Johnson,  Robert  Jones,  Robert  Kindersley, 
Thomas  Lupo,  John  Milton,  Martin  Pearson, 
Francis  Pilkington,  Timolphus  Thopul  (a  pseu- 
donym), John  Ward,  Thomas  Weclkes,  and 
John  Wilbye.  From  the  dedication  to  Prince 
Charles  we  learn  that  tho  collection  was  compiled 
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while  the  worthy  knight  was — unjustly,  as  he 
alleges — incarcerated  for  debt.  He  had  in  the 
preceding  year  published  the  poetry  nlono  in  a 
duodecimo  volume.  [Some  verses  by  him  were 
prefixed  to  Allison's  ‘Psalms’  (1599),  and  he 
wrote  a poem  in  praise  of  James  I.,  called 
Vertue  Triumphant  (1603)  ; this  latter  was 
probably  what  procured  him  his  knighthood. 
l)kt.  of  Nat.  w.  u.  h. 

LEIPZIG  ( i.e . the  place  of  Lime-trees),  in 
Saxony,  on  the  junction  of  the  Pleisse  and  the 
Els  ter,  has  for  a long  time  been  the  most  musical 
place  in  North  Germany.  When  Roohlitz  visited 
Beethoven  1 at  Vienna  in  1822,  the  first  thing 
which  the  great  comjioser  did  was  to  praise 
Leipzig  and  its  music — ‘If  I had  nothing  to 
read  but  the  mere  dry  lists  of  what  they  do,  I 
should  rend  them  with  pleasure.  Such  intel- 
ligence 1 such  liberality  ! ’ The  main  ostensible 
causes  of  this  pre-eminence  have  been  (1)  the 
long  existence  of  the  St.  Thomas  school  os  a 
musical  institution  with  a first-class  musician 
as  its  cantor ; (2)  the  Gewandhaus  concerts  ; 
(3)  the  presence  of  the  great  music-publishing 
house  of  Breitkopfs,  almost  equal  in  importance 
to  a public  institution  ; (4)  the  existence  for 
fifty  years  of  the  princi|ial  musical  periodical 
of  the  country — the  A If  genuine  musikalische  j 
Zeitung ; (5)  in  later  times,  the  long  residence  ! 
there  of  Mendelssohn,  and  the  foundation  by  I 
him  of  the  Conservatorium,  with  its  solid  and  I 
brilliant  staff  of  professors — a centre,  for  many  ' 
years,  of  the  musical  life  not  only  of  Germany, 
but  of  other  countries  ; and  lastly  (6)  several 
very  remarkable  private  musical  institutions. 

1.  The  Thomasschule,  or  School  of  St.  Thomas, 
is  an  ancient  public  school  of  the  same  nature  as 
our  cathedral  and  foundation  grammar-schools, 
but  with  the  special  feature  that  about  sixty  of 
the  boys  are  taught  music,  who  are  called 
Alumni,  and  are  under  the  charge  of  a cantor, 
forming  the  4 Thotnaner-Chor.’  This  body  is 
divided  into  four  choirs,  with  a Prefect  at  the 
head  of  each,  and  servo  the  Churches  of  St. 
Thomas,  St.  Nicholas,  St.  Peter,  and  the  Neu- 
kirche  or  New-Church.  On  Sundays  the  first 
choir  joins  the  tow’n  orchestra  for  the  morning 
service  at  St.  Thomas  or  St  Nicholas  ; and  on 
Saturday  afternoons  at  1.30  the  whole  four 
choirs  unite  in  a jicrformance  under  the  direction 
of  the  cantor.  The  boys  are  remarkablo  for 
the  readiness  and  correctness  with  which  they 
sing  the  most  difficult  music  at  sight 

In  1877  the  school  was  removed  from  its  old 
building  in  the  Thomaskirchhof  to  a new  one 
near  the  Plagwitzerstrasse  in  the  western  suburb 
of  Leipzig.  A minute  account  of  the  history  of 
the  school  and  of  its  condition  in  the  time  of 
Kuhnaii  and  Bach  will  be  found  in  Spitta's 
Dark  (Engl,  transl.)  ii.  189-203,  and  iii.  301- 
315. 

The  Cantor,  in  German  towns  and  villages, 

* Wr  t'rrunJ*  tUr  Tenluntt,  iv.  IM, 


corresponds  to  the  Precentor  or  leader  of  the 
choir  in  English  cathedrals  and  churches,  and  the 
cantor  of  the  St.  Thomas  School  at  Leipzig  has 
for  long  been  acknowledged  as  the  head  and 
representative  of  them  all.  For  more  than  two 
centuries  the  office  has  been  tilled  by  very 
distinguished  musicians,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
following  list,  taken  from  Rieinann’s  Jjexikon  ; — 


Johann  Vrhia 
Martin  KloUcIi  . 

I.uil  wig  l>Olu 
Ji**ph  Soharnac^l  , 
Oeurce  Rhav 
Johnune*  Hrimiann  . 
Wolfgan*  J0ng«r 
Joh.  RrOrknar  . 
Ulrich  Lnifr 
Wi,U|»n|  Fitful u» 
Melchior  llrycr  . 
V»l«ntin  Otto 
.*#thu>  CaItUIui 
Joh.  Hermann  Sohcl n 
Tiibiaa  Michael  1 

J"h.  RoaenmOller  / ' 
feckjaatian  KuUjifrr 


r 1506 
111  5*- 30 
1551  M 
1 534-40 
e.  1541 
1540-19 
1549-51 
1861-44 
1564-94 
159*- 1615 
1615-30 
1430-57 
1657-74 


Johann  Schell*  . 
Johann  Kuhoau . 

Joh.  Sebaatiao  Bach  . 
Gottlob  Harrer  . 

Joh.  Krtedni-h  Ifolaa  . 
Joh.  A 'lam  Hiller 
A.  Kberhani  Muller  . 
J..h-  Gottfried  Schiuht 
Christoph  Theodor 
Wei  nl  if 

ChrUtoph  A.  Puhlena. 

Mar. -Sept. 

Murit*  Hauptmann 
limit  Friedrich  Richter 
Wilh.  Ku»t  . 

Ouatav  Hchreck  . 


1710FS0 
1750  55 
1755J* 
17S91W6 

1&16S 

i-at-c 

1M2 

1S4J-*!* 

16^7% 

1«7>W 


2.  The  Gewandhaus  Concerts  have  been 
already  described  under  their  own  head.  [See 
ante , pp.  163,  164.] 

3.  For  the  great  publishing  establishment  of 
Bkbitkopk  k H artel,  we  refer  the  reader  to 
vol.  i.  pp.  393-95. 

4.  The  Allgemkine  musikalische  Zeitung, 
or  General  Musical  Times,  was  begun  by  the 
firm  just  mentioned  in  1798,  on  October  3 of 
which  year  the  first  number  was  published. 
See  Periodicals,  Musical. 

5.  The  idea  and  the  foundation  of  the  Con- 
servatorium were  entirely  due  to  Mendelssohn, 
by  whom  the  King  of  Saxony  was  induced  to 
allow  a sum  of  20,000  thalers,  bequeathed  by  a 
certain  Hofkriegsrath  Blumncr  ‘ for  the  purjtostw 
of  art  and  science,'  to  be  devoted  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a ‘solid  musical  academy  at  Leipzig.’ 
The  permission  was  obtained  in  Nov.  1842,  the 
necessary'  accommodation  was  granted  by  the 
corporation  of  the  town  in  the  Gewandhaus — a 
large  block  of  buildings  containing  two  Halls, 
a Library,  and  many  other  rooms — and  the 
Conservatorium  was  opened  on  April  3,  1843. 
Mendelssohn  was  the  first  chief,  and  the  teachers 
were : — harmony  and  counterjioiut,  Hauptmann  ; 
composition  and  pianoforte,  Mcndelssohu  and 
Schumann  ; violin,  Ferdinand  David  ; singing. 
Pohlenz ; organ,  Becker.  There  were  ten  scholar- 
ships, and  the  fees  for  the  ordinary  pupils  were 
seventy-five  thalers  per  annum.  In  1846,  at 
Mendelssohn's  urgent  entreaty,  Moschelas  left 
his  London  practice,  and  became  professor  o! 
the  pianoforte  at  the  modest  salary  of  £120; 
and  at  that  date  the  staff  also  embraced  Gade. 
Plaidv,  Brendel,  Richter  (afterwards  Cantor), 
and  others  whose  names  have  become  inseparably 
attached  to  the  Conservatorium.  The  manage- 
ment of  the  institution  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
l>oard  of  directors  chosen  from  the  principal 
inhabitants  of  the  town,  and  not  profession*! 
musicians.  The  first  name  inscrilwi  in  the  list 
of  pupils  is  Theodor  Kirchner,  and  it  is  followed 
by  those  of  Otto  Goldschmidt,  Bargiel,  Grimm. 
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Xorman,  etc.  Amongst  Englishmen  are  found 
J.  F.  Barnett,  Sullivan,  Walter  Bache,  Franklin 
Taylor,  etc.,  and  the  American  names  include 
Dannreuther,  Willis,  Mills,  Paine,  and  others. 

6.  Of  the  private  institutions  we  may  men- 
tion : — (1)  the  ‘ Riedelsche  Vorein/  a choral 
society  founded  iu  1854  by  Carl  Riedel,  its 
conductor,  and  renowned  throughout  Germany 
for  its  performances  of  sacred  music  of  all  periods, 
from  Palestrina  and  Schiitz  down  to  Brahms 
and  Liszt.  (2)  The  ‘ Euterpe,’  an  orchestral 
concert  society,  which,  though  its  performances 
cannot  come  into  com[>etition  with  those  of  the 
Gewandhaus,  is  yet  of  importance  as  representing 
a more  progressive  element  in  music  than  prevails 
in  the  exclusively  classical  programmes  of  the 
older  institution.  The  names  of  Berlioz,  Liszt, 
Katf,  Rubinstein  and  others,  appear  prominently 
in  the  concerts  of  the  Euterpe.  Verhulst,  Bron- 
sart,  and  other  eminent  musicians,  have  been 
its  conductors.  (3)  The  ‘ Paulus,’  au  academical 
choral  society  of  male  voices,  deserves  mention 
as  one  of  the  best  of  its  kind  in  Germany.  o. 

LEIT-MOTIF,  i.e.  ‘guiding  theme.’  The 
principle  of  * Leit-motive  * is  so  simple  and 
obvious  that  it  would  seem  strange  that  they 
have  so  lately  found  recognition  in  music,  ■were 
it  not  remembered  that  music  iu  general  has 
progressed  but  slowly  towards  a sufficiently 
logical  condition  to  admit  of  their  employment. 
They  consist  of  figures  or  short  jwissages  of 
melody  of  marked  character  which  illustrate,  or 
as  it  wore  label,  certain  personages,  situations, 
or  abstract  ideas  which  occur  prominently  in 
the  course  of  a story  or  drama  of  which  the 
music  is  the  counterpart  ; and  when  these 
situations  recur,  or  the  personages  come  forward 
in  the  course  of  the  action,  or  even  when  the 
personage  or  idea  is  implied  or  referred  to,  the 
figure  which  constitutes  the  leit-motif  is  heard. 

Their  employment  obviously  presupposes  unity 
and  continuity  iu  the  works  in  which  they 
occur.  For  as  long  as  it  is  necessary  to  con- 
descend to  the  indolence  or  low  standard  of 
artistic  perception  of  audiences  by  cutting  up 
large  musical  works  into  short  incongruous  sec- 
tions of  tuuee,  songs,  rondos,  and  so  forth, 
figures  illustrating  inherent  peculiarities  of  situa- 
tion and  character  which  play  a part  throughout 
the  continuous  action  of  the  piece  are  hardly 
available.  Musical  dramatic  works  of  the  old 
order  are  indeed,  for  the  most  J>art,  of  the  nature 
of  ail  * entertainment,’  and  do  not  admit  of 
analysis  as  complete  and  logical  works  of  art 
in  which  music  and  action  are  co-ordinate.  But 
when  it  becomes  apjiarent  that  music  can  express 
most  perfectly  the  emotional  condition  resulting 
from  the  action  of  impressive  outward  circum- 
stances on  the  mind,  the  true  basis  of  dramatic 
music  is  reached  ; and  by  restricting  it  purely 
to  the  representation  of  that  inward  sense  which 
belongs  to  the  highest  realisation  of  the  dramatic 
situations,  the  principle  of  continuity  becomes 


as  inevitable  in  the  music  as  in  the  action 
itself,  and  by  the  very  same  law  of  artistic 
congruity  the  1 leit-motive  ' spring  into  promin- 
I ence.  For  it  stands  to  reason  that  where  the 
music  really  expresses  and  illustrates  the  action 
as  it  progresses,  the  salient  features  of  the  story 
must  have  salient  points  of  music,  more  marked 
in  melody  and  rhythm  than  those  portions 
which  accompany  subordinate  passages  in  tho 
play  ; and  moreover  when  these  salient  |>oints 
are  connected  with  ideas  which  have  a common 
origin,  as  in  the  same  personage  or  the  same 
situation  or  idea,  these  salient  points  of  music 
will  prolmbly  acquire  a recognisable  similarity 
of  melody  and  rhythm,  and  thus  become  * leit- 
motive.’ 

Thus  judging  from  a purely  theoretical  point 
of  view,  they  seem  to  be  inevitable  wherever 
there  is  perfect  adaptation  of  music  to  dramatic 
action.  But  there  is  another  important  con- 
sideration on  the  practical  side,  which  is  the 
powerful  assistance  which  they  give  to  the 
attention  of  the  audience,  by  drawing  them  on 
from  point  to  point  where  they  might  otherwise 
lose  their  way.  Moreover,  they  act  in  some 
ways  as  a musical  commentary  and  index  to 
situations  in  the  story,  and  sometimes  enable 
a far  greater  depth  of  pregnant  meaning  to  be 
conveyed,  by  suggesting  associations  with  other 
points  of  the  story  which  might  otherwise  escape 
the  notice  of  the  audience.  And  lastly,  judged 
flora  tho  purely  musical  point  of  view,  they 
occupy  the  jttsition  in  the  dramatic  forms  of 
music  which  ‘ subjects  ’ do  in  pure  instrumental 
forms  of  com]>osition,  and  their  recurrence  helps 
greatly  towards  that  unity  of  impression  which 
it  is  most  necessary  to  attain  in  works  of  high 
art. 

As  a matter  of  fact  ‘leit-motive*  aru  not 
always  identical  in  statement  and  restatement ; 
hut  as  the  characters  and  situations  to  which 
they  are  appropriate  vary  in  their  surrounding 
circumstances  in  the  progress  of  the  action,  so 
will  the  ‘ leit-motive  * themselves  be  analogously 
modified.  From  this  springs  the  application 
of  variation  and  ‘ transformation  of  themes  * to 
dramatic  music  ; hut  it  is  necessary  that  tho 
treatment  of  the  figures  and  melodies  should  be 
generally  more  easily  recognisable  than  they 
need  to  be  in  abstract  instrumental  music. 

Leit-motive  are  perfectly  adapted  to  instru- 
mental music  in  tho  form  known  as  ‘programme 
music,'  which  implies  a story,  or  some  definite 
scries  of  ideas ; and  it  is  probable  that  the 
earliest  distinct  recognition  of  tho  principle  in 
question  is  in  the  Bymphonie  Fantastique  of 
Berlioz  (written  before  1830),  where  what  he 
calls  an  * id^e  fixo  * is  used  in  the  manner  of 
a leit-motif.  Tho  ‘ idee  fixe*  itself  is  as 
follows : — 
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It  seems  hardly  necessary  to  point  to  Wagner's 
works  as  containing  the  most  remarkable  ex- 
amples of  * leit-motive,  ’ as  it  is  with  his  name 
that  they  are  chiefly  associated.  In  his  earlier 
works  there  are  but  suggestions  of  the  principle, 
but  in  the  later  works,  as  in  4 Tristan  ’ and  the 
‘Trilogy/  they  are  worked  up  into  a most 
elaborate  and  consistent  system.  The  following 
examples  will  servo  to  illustrate  some  of  the 
most  characteristic  of  his  4 leit-motive  ’ and  his 
use  of  them. 

The  curse  which  is  attached  to  the  Rheingold 
ring  is  a very  important  feature  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  story  of  the  ‘ Trilogy,’  and  its  4 leit- 
motif,’ which  consequently  is  of  frequent  occur- 
rence, is  terribly  gloomy  and  impressive.  Its 
first  appearance  is  singularly  apt,  as  it  is  the 
form  in  which  Alberich  the  Niblung  first  de- 
claims the  curse  when  the  ring  is  reft  from  him 
by  Wo  tan,  as  follows  : — 


Wto  durch  Finch  er  uilr  ge-rieth.  ver- 


3 3^3  3 3 


Among  the  frequent  reappearances  of  this 
motif,  two  may  be  taken  as  highly  characteristic. 
One  is  towards  the  end  of  the  4 Rheingold,’  where 
Fafner  kills  his  brother  giant  Fasolt  for  the 
possession  of  the  ring,  and  the  leit-motif  being 
heard  reminds  the  hearers  of  the  doom  pro- 
nounced on  the  possessors  of  the  ring  by  Alberich. 

A yet  more  pregnant  instance  is  in  the 
* Gotterdammerung.  ’ When  Siegfried  comes  to 
the  Hall  of  the  Gibichungs  on  the  Rhine,  with 
the  ring  in  his  possession,  having  obtained  it 
by  slaying  Fafner,  who  had  taken  the  form  of 
a dragon  to  preserve  it,  the  first  person  to  greet 
him  is  Hagen,  the  son  of  Alberich,  who  looks 
to  conifiass  Siegfried’s  death,  and  regain  the 
ring  for  the  Niblungs  by  that  means.  As 
Hagen  says  4 Heil  Siegfried,  theurer  Held,’  the 
greeting  is  belied  by  the  ominous  sound  of  the 
leit-motif  of  the  curse,  which  thus  foretells  the 
catastrophe  in  the  sequel  of  which  Hagen  is 
tho  instrument  and  Siegfried  the  victim,  and 
lends  a deep  and  weird  interest  to  the  situation. 
Siegfried  himself  has  4 motive  ’ assigned  to  him 
in  different  circumstances  and  relations.  For 
instance,  the  following  figure,  which  he  blows 
on  the  horn  made  for  him  by  Mime,  is  the  one 


which  most  frequently  announces  his  coming. 
It  implies  his  youthful  and  light-hearted  state 
before  he  hail  develop'd  into  the  mature  and 
experienced  hero: — 


This  figure  is  frequently  subjected  to  consider- 
able development,  nud  to  one  inqtortant  trans- 
formation, which  apfiears,  for  instance,  in  the 
death  march  as  follows  : — 


In  his  character  as  mature  hero  he  is  notified 
by  the  following  noble  figure, 


which  occurs  as  al>ove  in  the  last  act  of  the 
4 Walkiire,*  when  Wotan  has  laid  Brunnhilde 
to  sleep  on  the  ‘ Felsenhohe,  ’ with  a wall  of 
tire  around  her  ; and  the  sounding  of  the  motif 
implies  that  Siegfried  is  the  hero  who  shall 
jtass  through  the  fire  and  waken  Rrimnhilde  to 
be  his  bride.  A happy  instance  of  its  recurrence 
is  when,  in  the  first  act  of 4 Siegfried,’  the  youth- 
ful hero  tells  how  he  had  looked  into  the  brook 
and  saw  his  own  image  reflected  there. 

In  the  above  examples  the  marked  character 
of  the  figure  lies  chiefly  in  their  melody.  There 
are  others  which  arc  marked  chiefly  by  rhythm, 
as  the  persistent  motif  of  Mime  imitating  the 
rhythmic  succession  of  blows  on  an  anvil — 


which  points  to  his  occtqyation  as  a smith.  This 
motif  occurs  in  connection  with  the  rattling 
blows  of  the  hammers  of  the  Nibelung  smiths 
underground,  at  the  end  of  the  second  scene  of 
the  4 Rheingold,’  and  thus  shows  its  derivation. 

Other  ‘ motive  * again  are  chiefly  conspicuous 
by  reason  of  impressive  and  original  progressions 
of  harmony.  Of  this  kind  that  of  the  Tam  helm 
is  a good  example.  It  occurs  as  follows,  where 
Alberich  first  tests  the  power  of  the  helm  at  the 
beginning  of  the  third  scene  of  the  ‘Rhein- 
gold  ’— 
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Another  instance,  where  a strongly  marked 
melodic  figure  is  conjoined  with  an  equally 
striking  progression  of  harmony,  is  the  1 death 
motif’  in  'Tristan  und  Isolde,'  which  first 
appears  in  the  second  scene,  where  Isolde  sings 
us  follows : — 


hut  which  has  a marvellous  fascination,  id  the 
motif  of  the  love-potion  in  ‘Tristan  und  Isolde.’ 


The  love-potion  is  the  key  to  the  whole  story, 
and  therefore  the  musical  jiortion  of  tho  work 
appropriately  commences  with  its  leit-motif. 
Among  the  numerous  examples  of  its  recurrence 
one  is  jvarticularly  interesting.  When  King 
Mark  has  discovered  tho  passionate  love  which 
existed  between  Tristan  and  Isolde  he  is  smitten 
with  bitter  sorrow  that  Tristan,  whom  ho  had 
so  loved  aud  trusted,  should  have  so  betrayed 
him,  and  appeals  to  Tristan  himself.  Then  as 
Tristan  slowly  answers  him  the  motif  is  heard, 
and,  without  its  being  so  expressed  (for  Tristan 
does  not  excuse  himself),  conveys  tho  impression 
that  Tristan  and  Isoldo  are  not  to  blame,  but 
are  the  victims  of  the  love -potion  they  had 
unwittingly  shared. 

Prior  to  contemj>orary  composers,  though 
subsequent  to  the  idle  fixe  of  Berlioz,  a few 
hints  of  the  spirit  of  leit-motive  may  bo  found 
in  various  quarters : for  instance,  in  Mevcr- 
beer’s  1 Proph&te,'  when  the  prophet  in  the 
early  part  of  the  work  speaks  of  the  dream  of 
future  splendour  in  store  for  him,  the  first 
strain  of  the  processional  march  is  heard. 
Again,  the  system  of  giving  a particular  instru- 
mental tone  to  the  accompaniment  of  particular 
characters  which  is  clearly  analogous,  is  notable 
in  the  string  accompaniment  of  Christ’s  words 
in  Bach’s  ‘ Passion,’  and  iu  the  sounding  of  tho 


trombones  when  the  Commendatore  appears  in 
* Don  Giovanni,’  and  the  adoption  of  a similar 
quality  of  tone  or  definite  phrase  as  the  ac- 
companiment to  social  utterances  of  Elijah  in 
Mendelssohn's  oratorio,  and  to  the  apj>earanco 
of  Don  Quixote  in  his  oj»era  of  * Camacho's 
Hochzeit  ’ (1825). 

Among  other  instances  of  the  use  of  what  is 
practically  a ‘leading  motive,’  apart  from  tho 
advanced  school  of  composers,  should  be  men- 
tioned ‘ La  Clochetto  ’ of  Horold,  in  which  the 
melody  ‘ Me  voila,’  allotted  to  Lucifer,  appears 
ut  every  entrance  of  the  character.  See  lice, 
ft  Gazette  Mus.  for  1880,  p.  227.  [Instances 
of  the  use  of  ‘ lcit-motives  ’ in  modern  music, 
from  Alacfarren  downwards,  are  too  numerous 
to  mention  ; it  is  obviously  a device  which  is 
useful  alike  to  composers  and  listeners,  and  it 
has  been  stated  that  even  Balfe  U6ed  them. 
Weber’s  employment  of  them  is  conspicuous  in 
many  of  his  works.]  c.  H.  H.  p, 

LE  JEUNE,  Claude,  or  Claudin,  bom  at 
Valenciennes  probably  about  1540,  for  we  first 
find  his  name  as  a coni|>oser  in  1564,  in  *Dix 
Pseaumcs  de  David.’  The  only  part  of  his  life 
of  which  we  have  any  record  was  spent  in  Paris. 
Thus  in  1581  he  attended  the  marriage  of 
Henry  III.’s  favourite,  the  Due  de  Joyeuse,  and 
noted  the  magical  effect  of  his  own  music.1 
About  this  time  also,  Leroy  printed  5 vols.*  of 
chansons  (a  4),  thirty -nine  of  them  by  Le 
Jcune,  and  the  publisher,  himself  a first-rate 
musician,  seems  to  have  valued  them  highly, 
placing  the  author  by  the  side  of  Lassus,  and 
tilling  tho  last  2 vols.  with  their  works  alone. 
Still  the  Huguenot  composer  met  with  slender 
encouragement  for  many  years,  aud  there  is  a 
pathetic  story  of  his  attempted  flight  at  tho 
siege  of  Paris  in  1588,  when  bowed  down  by 
the  weight  of  his  unpublished  MSS.,  he  was 
caught  by  the  catholic  soldiers,  and  would 
have  seen  his  treasures  committed  to  the  flames, 
hut  for  the  timely  aid  of  Mauduit,  a Catholic 
musician,  who  saved  the  books  ami  aided  the 
escape  of  his  brother  artist. 

Better  times  came  late  in  life.  In  Henry 
lV.’s  reign,  Leroy  printed  ‘Recueil  de  plusieurs 
chansons  et  airs  nouveaux,’  par  Cl.  le  .1.  (Paris, 
1594),  and  in  1598  Haultiu,  at  La  Rochelle, 
the  ‘ Dodecacordo,’  twelve  ]»salinH  written  ac- 
cording to  Glarcan’s  twelve  Church  modes. 
On  the  title-page  of  the  latter  we  see  for  the 
Jirst  time  ‘ comjiositeur  de  la  musique  de  la 
chambre  du  roy,’so  }>erhaps  tho  permission  to 
print  such  a work,  and  tho  j>ossibility  of  hold- 
ing tho  appointment,  wero  a result  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes  in  the  same  year.  In  any  case  the 

1 The  bUitt  that  an  officer  wm  so  *-*elt**d  by  an  air  of  th» 
cmin|vwr'»  that  hi*  cried  out.  with  unth*.  that  he  mutt  >t W k toum 
one.  und  w*a  only  perilled  when  the  character  of  the  .train  wh« 
altered.  Whatever  truth  them  ni»y  be  iu  the  etoiy,  the  effect 
»**  more  probably  produced  by  pome  mart  1*1  rhythm  In  the  mueic 
than  by  any  tuperinr  Intelligence  which  (laude  poww*aed  In  the 
<i*e  of  the  inodea,  to  which  It  la  attributed  by  the  narrator. 

1 The  lixt  6 of  23  Tola,  of  cbmuoua  published  between  the  yean 
1509  and  IW7. 
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appointment  was  quit©  a recent  one,  and  Le  \ 
Jeune  did  not  long  enjoy  it,  for  the  next  pub- 
lication, 4 Le  Printempa  * (dedicated  to  our  king 
James  I.1),  was  posthumous,  and  on  the  fourth 
page  an  ode  ajqiears  ‘ Sur  la  musique  du  defunct 
Sieur  Cl.  le  J.,'  the  second  stanza  of  which 
begins  thus — 

I si  Jeune  a fillet  en  ea  viellesM, 

Co  qn'Mi  blen  jfaye  jetUMSte, 

N auseroit  avoir  entc-pri*. 

The  sixth  page  contains  a general  essay  on 
music,  claiming  for  Le  Jeune  the  honour  of 
uniting  ancient  rhythm  to  modern  harmony. 

‘ Lo  Printempa  ’ contains  thirty-three  chansons 
with  ‘ vers  mesurez/  followed  by  longer  settings 
of  4 vers  rimez.'  Amongst  the  latter  is  Jaune- 
quin’s  ‘Chant  de  l’Alouette’  (a  4)  with  a fifth 
jiart  added  by  Le  Jeune, 4 Le  chant  du  Rossignol  ’ 
in  6 nos.,  ‘ Ma  mignonno  ’ in  8 nos.,  and  a 
Sestine  («  5)  4 1)u  trist  Hyver.* 

The  prefaces  give  no  full  explanation  of  ‘vers 
mesurez. ' On  p.  6 we  read  that  4 the  wonderful 
effects  produce!  by  ancient  music,  as  described  in 
the  fables  of  Orpheus  and  Amphiou,  had  been 
lost  by  the  modern  Masters  of  Harmony,’  that 
Le  Jeune  was  4 the  first  to  see  that  the  absence  of 
Rhythm  accounted  for  this  loss  ; that  he  had 
unearthed  this  ]>oor  Rhythm,  and  by  uniting  it 
to  Harmony,  had  given  the  soul  to  the  body,’ 
and  that  4 Le  Printempa'  was  to  be  an  example 
of  this  new  kind  of  music,  but  on  account  of  its 
novelty,  might  fail  to  please  at  first. 

The  editor  next  tells  us  (p.  7)  that  M.  Baif2 
and  M.  Le  Jeune  had  meant  to  print  the  words 
with  suitable  spelling  and  without  superfluous 
letters,  and  to  make  the  scanning  as  clear  in  the 
French  poetry  as  it  would  he  in  Latin ; but  that 
he  (the  editor)  had  been  advised  to  abandon  this 
as  too  great  a novelty.  W e are,  therefore,  left  un- 
certain as  to  the  method  which  the  authors  meant 
to  employ,  and  have  little  to  guide  us  as  to  the 
interpretation  of  such  a passage  as  this  (the  bars 
drawn  and  quavers  joined  as  in  original)  : — 


Vote?  l«  *«rd  * beau  may  c»n-vl-vanl  A tout  wulu 


I 


We  have,  however,  above  the  ode  4 Sur  la 
musique  mesuree  de  CL  le  J.’  on  p.  3 of  this  same 
book  a scheme  of  the  quantities  of  the  four  lines 
in  each  stanza.  The  first  line  of  this  schemo 
being  -ww-  ; the  correspond- 

ing line  of  the  ode  would  then  be  accented 

| Mnints  intUI  | ciens  d£  efi  | teuips  cf  a j>£r  leg  & | curs 
grAve  [ dolls. 

and  any  music  set  to  this  would  take  the  samo 
accents.  Ami  so  wo  might  suppose  that  by  some 
suitable  directions  as  to  the  scanning  of  the  words 
he  might  intend  the  above  (Nissago  to  be  sung 
thus — 

> Hawkins's  ItMorp  /rhup.  1101.  Tha  ^py  we  seen  haul 
the  first  imgi  torn  out,  on  which  this  dedication  probably  appeared, 
nrd  ths  «»rd*  1 my  ' and  ’ ' erased  on  the  second. 

* fwcl  and  in  ail  cion,  lKtt-lSSU. 


using  the  bars  iu  the  original  as  a mere  division 
of  the  lines  in  the  poem,  where  there  should 
always  be  a ]»ause  and  the  measure  completed. 
In  any  case  this  is  only  an  adaptation  to  French 
music  of  what  had  been  already  done  by  Lassos 
and  others  in  using  the  metres  of  Latin  verses, 
though  their  efforts  at  Rhythm  may  have  been 
accidental,  while  I>e  Jeune's  had  a set  purpose. 
It  is  interesting,  at  least,  to  sec  the  importance 
of  Rhythm  being  recognised,  and  some  attempt 
at  a notation  to  express  it  It  also  seems  clear 
from  what  is  said  in  the  preface,  of  making  the 
French  lines  like  the  Lat in,  that  the  authors  saw 
the  impetus  which  the  Latin  odes  had  given  to 
music  in  this  direction. 

Thomusic(rt  3)  to  the  Psalms  (Paris,  1 607)  was 
apparently  not  reprinted,  being  doubtless  cast  in 
the  shade  by  the  more  important  setting  ( a 4 
and  5)  of  Marot  and  Beza’s  Psalms,  printed  at  La 
Rochelle  by  Haultin,  and  dedicated  by  Cecils 
Le  Jeune,3  in  pursuance  of  the  com  loser’s  ex- 
pressed wishes,  to  the  Duke  of  Bouillon,  a great 
Protestant  champion.  This  work,  on  which  Le 
Jeune’s  great  reputation  entirely  rests,  went 
through  many  editions  in  France,  found  its  w ay 
into  Germany  with  the  translation  of  Lobwasser, 
and,  except  in  Switzerland,  was  soon  used  uni- 
versally in  all  Calvinistic  churches.  4 It  went 
through  more  editions,  perhaps,  than  any  musical 
work  since  the  invention  of  printing.’4  The 
melodies  in  the  Tenor  are  the  same  as  those  used 
by  Goudimel,  and  earlier  still  by  Guillaume 
Franc.5  The  other  parts  are  written  in  simple 
counterpoint,  note  against  note.  The  simplicity 
of  the  style,  and  its  consequent  fitness  for  con- 
gregational use,  was  not  the  only  cause  of  its 
supplanting  earlier  works  of  the  kind.  There 
is  real  beauty  in  the  music,  which  modern  critic* 
do  not  cease  to  recognise.  ‘Claud*!  Le  Jeune,’ 
says  Burney,  speaking  sjieeially  of  this  work. 
4 was  doubtless  a great  master  of  harmony/ 
Ambros  finds  4 the  discant  so  melodious  that  it 
might  bo  mistaken  for  the  principal  part.’* 
‘These  psalms/  thinks  Fltis,  ‘are  better  written 
than  Goudiniel’s/7 

Other  posthumous  publications  are  the  4 Airs  a 
3,  4,  5,  6’  (Paris,  Ballard,  1608),  aud  a collection 
of  thirty-six  chansons,  three  on  each  of  the  twelve 
mod  os,  under  the  title  4 Octonaires  de  la  v&nite 
et  inconstance  du  monde*  (id,  1606). 

Lastly,  in  1612,  Louis  Mardo,  Le  Jeune’s 
nephew,  published  a second  book  of  Meslanges. 
in  which,  judging  from  the  miscellaneous  con- 
tents, he  must  have  collected  all  that  lie  could 

3 All  donht  ixa  to  Le  Jenn*  being  a family  nuua  trrma  hi  be  du>- 
pelled  by  the  •later's  signature  u abutc. 

* Burwy'*  fluforp.  111.  4ft. 

* The  belief  which  at  one  time  existed  In  England  that  Ur  Jean- 
was  ths  author  of  the  melody  of  the  ‘Old  100th  Psalm,  and  whi--h 
gain*  some  support  from  the  rague  terms  In  which  Barney  «|li.  Ci 
speak*  of  It.  h*»  no  foundation  In  fact.  fSea  Olo  Hi»D**urrKl 

* OrtehirM,  rfrr  Untxk.  ill.  *44 

* Siofrajthu,  v.  'XL 
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still  find  of  his  uncle’s  works,  French  chansons 
a 4,  5,  8,  canons,  jealms,  a magnificat,  a fantaisie, 
Latin  motets,  and  Italian  madrigals. 

Ill  the  higher  branches  of  composition  Le.Teuno 
never  met  with  great  success.  The  Belgian  and 
Italian  masters  would  not  look  at  his  writings.1 
Burney  regarded  him  as  a man  of  study  and 
labour  rather  than  of  genius  and  facility,  but  this 
judgment  was  only  passed  on  some  of  his  very 
earliest  works.8  Fetis,  on  the  other  hand,  con- 
sidered him  naturally  gifted,  but  without  the 
education  of  a great  master  ; and  this  opinion 
seems  to  be  borne  out  by  the  success  of  his  simpler, 
and  the  failure  of  his  more  elalioratc  works. 

Le  Jeune  is  generally  regarded  as  a Frenchman, 
though  his  birthplace  did  not  become  part  of 
France  till  1677.  It  would,  however,  bo  no  great 
honour  to  be  called  the  chief  musician  of  an 
ungrateful  country,  which  suffered  Jannequin  in 
his  old  ago  to  bewail  his  poverty,  which  had 
killed  poor  Goudimel,  and  could  now  only  boast 
of  a decaying  and  frivolous  school.  It  is  moro 
to  his  honour  to  remember  him  as  the  composer 
of  one  little  book  which  was  destined,  after  his 
death,  to  carry  God’s  music  to  the  hearts  of 
thousands  in  many  lands.  J.  R.  s.-n. 

LEKEU,  Guillaume,  born  at  Heusy,  in  the 
province  of  Liege,  Jan.  20,  1870,  was  a pupil  of 
the  Conservatoire  of  Venders,  and  subsequently 
studied  with  Cesar  Franck  and  Vincent  d’lndy 
in  Paris.  He  obtained  the  second  prix  de  Rome 
in  Belgium,  with  his  scene  lyriquo  ‘Andromede,’ 
which  was  followed  by  various  symphonic  com- 
positions, works  for  voice  and  different  instru- 
ments, many  of  which  were  unfortunately  left 
incomplete  at  his  early  death.  This  took  place 
ut  Angers,  Jan.  31,  1894.  His  works  include 
a sonata  in  G for  piano  and  violin,  dedicated  to 
Ysaye  ; a trio  for  piano  and  strings,  in  which 
]»aHsages  of  very  high  rank  alternate  with  weak 
and  confused  portions ; a string  quartet,  finished 
by  d'lndy;  and,  lastly,  a ‘ fantaisie  sur  deux 
aii*s  populaires  angevins,’  frequently  played  in 
Belgium  and  France.  M.  Ysaye  has  often  con- 
ducted Lekeu’s  Etude symphonique  on  ‘Hamlet,’ 
an  intimately  poetical  work,  and  an  adagio  for 
quartet  and  orchestra,  of  finely  elegiac  character. 
Most  of  Lekeu’s  compositions  are  published  by 
Bamloux  of  Paris  and  Muraille  of  Liege.  M.  K. 

LE  MAISTRE,  Matthaus,  a Flemish 
musician  of  the  16th  century,  8upi*>sed  to  have 
come  originally  from  Liege,  succeeded  Johann 
AValther  in  1554  as  capellmeister  to  the  Saxon 
Court  at  Dresden.  He  retired  on  a pension  in 
1568,  and  died  about  1577.  Otto  Kade,  in  his 
otherwise  excellent  monograph  on  this  comjtoscr 
(published  1862),  made  the  mistake  of  identify- 
ing him  with  Matthias  Hermann,  surnamed 
'\Verrecorensia,whowa8choimiaster  at  theDuomo 
of  Milan,  and  so  represented  Le  Maistreas  having 
come  from  Milan  to  Dresden ; but  the  Milan  choir- 

* Mmmw.  Harm.  l'nh>,  I ».  1P7.  him!  Hurn*y.  111.  273. 

* Kicept  » croon,  th*?  |iIpcm  of  he  In  Dr,  Btimrjr'*  MS. 

are  among  the  coinpuaer'c  firs’,  publications  In  liM. 
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master  has  since  been  proved  to  be  a different 
person  altogether  from  L©  Maistre  the  Dresden 
capellmeister.  Le  Maistre’s  publications  are  (1) 
Catechesis (Nuremberg,  1 563) ; this  work  consists 
mainly  of  a few  simple,  note-for-note  settings  of 
the  chief  parts  of  the  Lutheran  Catechism  in 
Latin,  the  Paternoster  for  four  voices  on  the 
Plain-Song  Melody,  the  Creed,  and  other  pieces, 
for  three  voices.  (2)  Geistliche  und  weltliche 
Gesange  a 4 and  5 (Wittenberg,  1566),  seventy 
sacred  songs  and  twenty-two  secular.  (3)  Liber 
I.  sac  rani  in  cantionum  (Dresden,  1570),  fifteen 
Latin  Motets  a 5.  (4)  Deutsche  und  Lateinische 
geistliche  Gesange  (Dresden,  1577),  twenty-four 
numbers  a 3.  Two  motets  by  Lc  Maistre  were 
received  into  the  great  collection  Thaaurtu 
Musicus  (Nuremberg,  1564),  one  of  which  EstoU 
PrudenUs  for  four  voices,  has  been  reprinted  by 
Commer  in  his  Cotledio , etc.,  tom.  viii.  Also  a 
mass  a 5 was  published  in  1568.  Other  masses 
and  ofiicia  have  remained  in  MS.  Kade’s  Mono- 
graph contains  ten  of  Le  Maistre’s  Geistliche 
Gesange,  and  five  weltliche  Gesange,  two  of 
which  are  Quodlibets,  that  is,  pieces  with 
various  texts  and  melodies  combined.  Two 
other  pieces  are  contained  in  the  Beilagen  zu 
Ambros  Geschichte.  j.  r.  m. 

LEMARE,  Edw  in  Henry,  born  at  Ventnor, 
Isle  of  Wight,  Sept.  9,  1865,  was  elected  to 
the  Goss  scholarship  at  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music  in  1878,  and  became  an  associate  on  the 
completion  of  his  studies.  He  was  subsequently 
elected  to  a fellowship  of  the  same  institution, 
and  in  1884  was  made  a fellow'  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Orgauists.  His  successive  ap[>oint- 
nients  as  organist  are  as  follows  : — St.  John 
the  Evangelist’s,  Brownswood  Park  ; St.  An- 
drew’s Church,  and  the  Public  Hall,  Cardiff ; 
the  Parish  Church,  Sheffield  (1886);  Holy 
Trinity,  Sloane  Street ; and  St.  Margaret’s, 
Westminster.  During  his  tenure  of  these  last 
two  jiosts,  he  became  famous  as  a solo  player 
and  a giver  of  recitals  of  more  than  the  usual 
interest.  He  excels  in  tho  representation  of 
orchestral  works  ujxm  the  organ,  but  his 
playing  of  legitimate  organ  music  is  remarkably 
artistic  and  intelligent.  He  has  W'ritten  much 
for  his  instrument,  and  has  edited  various  series 
of  compositions  for  it.  Since  the  death  of  W. 

T.  Best,  Lem  are  has  been  generally  considered 
the  most  brilliant  of  contemporary  organists. 
In  1902  he  accepted  the  post  of  organist  and 
directorof  the  music  at  Carnegie  Hall,  Pittsburgh, 

U. S.A.,  but  after  two  years’  tenure  of  this  post 
he  returned  to  England.  (Brit.  Afus.  Biog.  ; 
Mu$.  Times,  1899,  p.  164.  and  1902,  p.  96.)  M. 

LEMLIN  ( = LAMMLEIN),  Lorenz,  a Ger- 
man composer  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  16th 
century,  came  from  Eichstiitt  in  Bavaria,  and 
in  1513  attended  the  University  of  Heidelberg. 
He  was  afterwards  singer  and  capellmeister  to 
the  Elector  Palatine  at  Heidelberg.  Georg 
Forster  mentions  him  with  respect  as  his  worthy 
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preceptor  in  music,  ami  inserts  fifteen  of  his 
master’s  Lieder  in  his  collections  of  1539  and 
1549.  Eitncr  speaks  very  slightingly  of  these 
Lieder  (MonaUktfU,  xxvi.  1894,  p.  89),  while 
on  the  other  hand  Arnbros  judges  them  very 
favourably  (Qeschichtc  derMusil:,  iii.  pp.  403-4). 
The  only  one  accessible  in  a modern  reprint  is 
a humorous  * cuckoo  ’ song  for  six  voices,  which 
Ambroe  describes  as  quite  a charming  piece 
m Volkston , * Der  Gutz-gauch  auf  dem 

Zaune  sass.’  This  was  lirst  republished  by 
C.  F.  Becker  in  his  book,  Die  Ilausmusik  in 
Deutschland , Leipzig,  1840,  and  is  ulso  con- 
tained in  Eitner'a  recent  republication  of 
Forster's  Liedcrbuch  of  1540.  The  only  other 
known  works  of  Lcinlin  are  a few  Latin  motets 
in  collections  from  which  Ainbros  singles  out 
lor  special  mention  * a very  beautiful  ’ ‘ In  manus 
tuas.’  J.  It.  M. 

LEMMENS,  Nicholas  JacguEs,  was  born 
Jan.  3,  1823,  at  Zoerle  - Parwys,  Westerloo, 
Belgium,  where  his  father  was  provost  and 
organist.  His  career  was  attached  to  the  organ 
from  the  first.  At  eleven  years  of  age  he  was 
put  under  Van  der  Broeck,  organist  at  Dieste. 
Ini  839  he  entered  the  Conservatoire  at  Brussels, 
but  soon  left  it  owing  to  the  illness  of  his 
father,  and  was  absent  for  a couple  of  years. 
In  the  interval  he  succeeded  his  former  master 
at  Dieste,  but  fortunately  gave  this  up  and 
returned  to  the  Conservatoire  at  the  end  of 
1841.  There  lie  became  the  pupil  of  Fltis  and 
was  noted  for  the  ardour  and  devotion  with 
which  ho  worked.  He  took  tho  second  prize 
for  comjiosition  in  1844  and  tho  first  in  1845, 
as  well  as  the  first  for  organ -playing.  In  1846 
he  went,  at  the  government  expense,  to  Breslau, 
and  remained  there  a year,  studying  the  orgun 
under  A.  Hesse,  who  sent  him  back  at  the 
end  of  that  time,  with  a testimonial  to  the 
etrect  that  ‘ he  played  Bach  as  well  as  he  him- 
self did.’  In  1849  he  became  professor  of  his 
instrument  at  the  Conservatoire,  and  M.  F<*tis, 
as  tho  head  of  the  establishment,  bears  strong 
testimony  to  the  vast  improvement  which 
followed  this  appointment,  and  the  new  spirit 
which  it  infused  through  the  country  ; and 
gives  a list  of  his  pupils,  too  long  to  be  quoted 
here.  Though  distinguished  as  a pianist,  it  is 
with  tho  orgau  that  his  name  will  remain 
connected.  In  1857  M.  Lemmens  married 
Miss  Sherrington,  and  from  that  time  resided 
much  in  England.  His  great  work  is  liis 
Pkole  (forguc , which  has  been  adopted  by  the 
Conservatoires  at  Paris,  Brussels,  Madrid,  etc. 
He  also  published  Sonatas,  Ollertoires,  etc., 
for  the  orgau,  and  was  engaged  for  twenty 
years  on  a Method  for  am>ui|uinying  Gregorian 
Chants,  w hich  was  edited  by  J.  Duclos  after  the 
author's  death,  and  published  at  Ghent  in 
1886.  Four  volumes  of  oeuvres  iiUdites  were 
published  by  Breitkopf  k Hartel.  Lemmens 
died  Jan.  30,  1831,  at  Castle  Linterport  near 


Maliucs.  On  Jau.  1,  1879,  he  opened  a college 
at  Mulines,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Belgium 
clergy,  for  training  Catholic  organists  and 
choirmasters,  which  was  soon  largely  attended. 
Madame  Lemmens,  nee  Sherrington,  was  boru 
at  Preston,  where  her  family  had  resided  for 
several  generations,  Oct.  4,  1834.  Her  mother 
was  a musician.  In  1838  they  migrated  to 
Rotterdam,  and  there  Miss  Sherrington  studied 
under  Verliulst.  In  1852  she  entered  the 
Brussels  Conservatoire,  and  took  first  prizes  for 
singing  and  declamation.  On  April  7,  1856, 
she  made  her  first  appearance  in  London,  and 
soon  lose  to  the  {Kusition  of  leadiug  English 
soprano,  both  in  sacred  and  secular  music,  a 
position  which  she  maintained  for  many  years. 

In  1860  she  appeared  on  the  English,  and  in 
1866  on  the  Italian  opera  tic  stage,  and  her  o[teras 
included  ‘ Robin  Hood,*  ‘ Amber  Witch,*  * Hel- 
vellyn,’  ‘ Africaine,*  ‘Norma,’  ‘Huguenots.’ 

* Roberto,  * ‘Don  Giovanni,’  ‘Domino  Noir,’ 

* Fra  Diavolo,*  ‘ Marta,’  etc.,  etc.  g. 

LEMOINE,  a well-known  Paris  firm  of  musie- 
publishers.  It  was  fouuded  in  1 793  by  Antoine 
Marcel  Lemoine  (boru  at  Paris,  Nov.  3,  1763. 
died  there  in  April  1817),  who  was  a jierformer 
on  the  guitar,  and  played  the  viola  in  the 
orchestra  of  the  Theatre  dc  Monsieur.  His  son, 
Henri  (l>ornat  Paris,  Oct.  21,  1786  ; died  there 
May  18,  1854),  was  a pupil  of  the  Conservatoire 
in  1798-1809,  and  was  one  of  the  most  successful 
piano-teachers  of  Paris ; he  took  over  the  business 
on  his  father's  death,  and  raised  it  to  a higL 
fiositioii.  His  educational  compositions  include 
a Petite  mithode  dltmentaire  for  piano  ; a Trade 
d’ harmonic,  pratique ; a Solfbge  des  Solfcges,  in 
teu  small  volumes  ; Tabletles  dn  Pianiitte,  etc., 
which  are  still  in  use.  Aciiille  Philibert 
Lemoine,  the  son  of  Henri  (horn  at  Paris,  1813 ; 
died  at  Sevres,  August  13,  1895),  was  a partner 
from  1850,  and  two  years  afterwards  undertook 
the  sole  direction  of  the  firm.  In  1 858  he  addt-d 
to  it  an  establishment  for  engraving  and  music 
printing,  which  gave  a great  impulse  to  th* 
business  ; this  was  carried  still  farther  by  the 
acquisition  of  the  * foods  Schoncberger.  * In 
1885  Lemoine  founded  a branch  establishment 
at  Brussels,  in  association  with  his  sons,  Henri 
and  LfioN,  who,  since  his  death  have  carried  it  ; 
on.  Among  the  numerous  publications  of  the 
house,  may  be  mentioned  the  Jlejtertoirc  d*f- 
sique  du  chant  fra  rubais,  and  the  llejKrtoirc  tie 
Vancicn  chant  classique,  both  edited  by  Gcvaert. 
and  both  remarkably  useful  and  universally 
known.  o.  f. 

LENEPVEU,  Charles  Ferdinand,  boms: 
Rouen,  Oct.  4, 1840.  After  finishing  his  classical 
studies  at  his  native  place,  he  came  to  Paris  b\ 
his  father's  desire  to  study  law,  and  at  the  saxu- 
time  he  learnt  solfege  from  Savard,  a profewr 
at  the  Conservatoire.  His  first  essay  as  a com 
fioser  was  a cantata  composed  for  the  centenan  | 
of  the  Societe  d' Agriculture  ct  dc  Commerce  o' 
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Caen,  which  was  crowned  and  i*crformed  July 
29,  1862.  After  this  success  lie  resolved  to 
follow  the  musical  profession,  and  through  the 
intervention  of  Savard  he  entered  the  Conserva- 
toire and  joined  AmbroUe  Thomas's  class.  He 
carried  oil'  the  Prix  de  Home  in  1865  as  the  first 
competitor,  and  his  cantata,  * Keuaud  dans  les 
jardins  d’Armide/  was  performed  at  the  opening 
of  the  restored  Salle  du  Conservatoire,  Jan.  3, 
1866.  It  was  thought  at  the  time  that  this 
work  showed  promise  of  a great  future,  but 
opinions  have  since  undergone  modiiication,  for 
Lenopveu  has  never  risen  above  the  crowd  of 
estimable  musicians.  When  he  w'as  at  Home  he 
took  part  in  the  competition  instituted  by  the 
Minister  of  Fine  Arts  in  1867,  and  his  score  of 

* Le  Florentin,’  written  on  a poem  by  St.  Ceorges, 
was  accepted  from  among  sixty- two  compositions, 
without  hesitation  ou  the  part;  of  the  judges,  or 
murmurs  on  the  i>art  of  the  rival  competitors. 
The  prize  work  was  to  have  been  given  at  the 
Opera  Comique,  but  )>olitical  events  and  the  war 
delayed  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise,  and  Lencp- 
veu,  instead  of  composing  for  the  Concerts  Popu- 
lates, which  were  always  ready  to  receive  new 
works,  made  the  mistake  of  holding  aloof,  rest- 
ing on  his  laurels,  whileliis companions,  Massenet, 
Dubois,  Cuiraud,  Bizet,  etc.,  all  of  whom  were 
w aiting  for  admittance  into  the  theatres,  devoted 
themselves  to  symphonic  music,  and  thereby 
acquired  skill  in  orchestration,  as  well  as  the 
recognition  of  the  public.  Lcnepveu,  who  on 
his  return  from  Koine  had  resumed  his  contra- 
puntal studies  with  the  celebrated  organist 
Chau  vet,  while  waiting  for  the  production  of 

* Le  Florentin/  brought  forward  nothing  except 
a funeral  march  for  Henri  Keguault,  played 
under  Posdeloup,  Jan.  21,  1872.  In  the  pre- 
ceding year  he  had  produced  a Requiem  at  Bor- 
deaux for  the  benefit  of  the  widows  and  orphans 
of  those  killed  in  the  war,  May  20,  1871  ; 
fragments  of  these  works  given  at  the  Concerts 
du  Conservatoire,  March  29,  1872,  and  at  the 
Concerts  Populaires,  April  11,  1873,  showed  au 
unfortunate  tendency  in  the  com|>oser  to  obtain 
as  much  noise  as  jnissible.  At  length,  after 
long  delays  and  repeated  applications,  * Le 
Florentin  ’ was  given  at  the  0|»era  Comique, 
Feb.  26,  1874,  and  was  wholly  unsuccessful. 
Since  then  Lenepvcu  has  never  been  able  to  get 
any  work  represented  in  Fiance.  Having  com- 
pleted a grand  oj>era,  1 Velleda  ’ (on  the  subject 
of  Chateaubriand's  ‘ Martyrs  ’),  he  determined 
to  produce  it  in  London,  where  it  was  jverformed 
in  Italian,  with  Mine.  Patti  in  the  principal 
I»art  (Covent  Garden,  July  4,  1882).  Besides  a 
number  of  songs  and  pieces  for  the  piano,  Lenep- 
veu  has  only  produced  one  important  work,  a 
‘ drame  lyriquo,’  ‘ Jeanne  d’Arc,’  performed  in 
the  Cathedral  at  Rouen  (June  1,  1886).  [A 
•Hynmc  Funebre  et  Triomphale,’ was  performed 
at  Rouen  in  1889  ; an  ‘Ode  a Jeanne  d’ Arc’ at 
the  same  place  in  1892 ; and  a requiem  in  1893.] 


His  music,  which  is  naturally  noisy,  is  also  want- 
ing in  originality,  and  his  style  is  inlluenced  by 
com|K>sers  of  the  most  opposite  schools.  The 
artist  is  now  entirely  sunk  in  the  professor. 
Since  Nov.  1860  he  lias  taken  a harmony  class 
for  women  at  the  Conservatoire  in  the  place  of 
Guiraud,now  professor  of  advanced  composition. 
In  this  capacity  Lenepvcu  was  decorated  with 
the  Legion  d’Honncur  on  August  4,  1887. 
[He  has  been  professor  of  composition  in  the 
Conservatoire  since  1894,  and  was  elected  u 
member  of  the  Institute  in  1896.]  a.  j.  ; 
with  additions  by  «.  p. 

LENTO,  i.e.  ‘slow'/  implies  a |»acc  and  style 
similar  to  a slow  Andante.  Beethoven  rarely 
uses  it.  One  example  is  in  his  last  Quartet, 
op.  135,  lien  to  assai.  Mendelssohn  employs  it 
for  the  introduction  to  his  ‘ Ruy  Bias  * overture, 
but  he  chieHy  uses  it,  like  ‘con  moto/  as  a 
qualilication  for  other  tempos — as  Andante  lento 
(‘Elijah/  No.  1,  and  op.  35,  No.  5),  Adagio 
non  lento  (op.  31,  No.  3),  Adagio  e lento  (op. 
87,  No.  3).  a. 

LENTON,  John,  [sworn  gentleman  of  the 
Chapel  Royal  in  1685], one  of  the  band  of  music 
of  William  and  Mary  and  of  Queen  Anne,  [from 
1692  t<>  1718],  iu  1694  published  ‘The  Gentle- 
man’s Diversion,  or  the  Violiu  explained/  with 
some  airs  conqKised  by  himself  and  others  at 
the  end.  A second  edition,  with  an  appeudix, 
and  the  airs  omitted,  ap)>eared  in  1702,  under 
the  title  of  ‘The  Useful  Instructor  on  the  Violin/ 
It  is  remarkable  that  in  neither  edition  is  there 
any  mention  of  ‘ shifting,'  and  the  scalo  given 
reaches  but  toe".  About  169-1,  in  conjunction 
with  Thomas  Toilet,  he  published  ‘A  Consort 
of  Mustek  in  three  }*arts/  Leu  ton  compost*! 
the  overtures  and  act  tunes  to  the  following 
I days  : — ‘Venice  Preserved/  1682;  ‘The  Am- 
hi  tious  Step- mother/ 1700  ; * Tam  bur  lain/ 1702 ; 
‘The  Fair  Penitent/  1703  ; ‘Liberty  asserted’ 
and  ‘Abra  Muley/  1704.  Songs  by  him  are 
in  several  of  the  collections  of  the  period,  and 
other  vocal  pieces  in  ‘The  Pleasant  Musical 
Coin{»anion’(i685).  llecontributed  toD’Urfey’s 
‘Third  Collection  of  New  Songs/  [to  ‘Apollo’s 
Banquet ']  and  revised  the  tunes  for  the  earlier 
editions  of  his  ‘Pills  to  purge  Melancholy/ 
[The  second  vol.  of  Playford’s  Dancing  Master, 
1713,  is  ‘carefully  corrected  by  J.  Lenton,  one 
of  Her  Majesties  Servants/]  The  date  of  his 
death  has  not  been  ascertained,  but  it  was 
probably  soon  alter  1718,  when  his  name  dis- 
appears from  the  royal  band.  w.  h.  h.  ; 
additions  from  Diet,  of  Mat.  Biog.  etc. 

LENZ,  Wilhelm  von,  born  1808,  Russian 
councillor  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  author  of 
Beethoven  et  sex  trois  styles  (2  vols.  Peters- 
burg, 1852),  in  which  the  idea,  originally  sug- 
gested by  Fetis,  that  Beethoven’s  works  may  be 
divided  into  three  separate  epochs,  has  been 
carried  out  to  its  utmost  limits.  This  was 
followed  by  Beethoven  : Bine  Kunststudie , in  6 
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vols.,  Ousel,  1 855-f»6  ; iv.-vi.  Hamburg, 
1860.  This  is  an  entirely  different  work  from 
the  foregoing,  ami  though  often  extravagant 
in  expression,  has  a certain  value  from  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  writer  ami  the  unwearied 
manner  in  which  he  has  collected  facts  of  all 
kinds  about  Beethoven's  works.  It  contains  a 
Life,  an  Essay  on  Beethoven  s style,  a detailed 
analysis  of  every  one  of  his  works  in  order, 
with  various  Lists  and  Catalogues  not  without 
use  to  the  student,  though  in  regard  to  the 
chronology  of  Beethoven's  works,  the  minute 
investigations  of  Thayer  and  Nottebohm  have 
superseded  many  of  Lenz’s  conclusions.  He  also 
published  LHc  grossen  PianoforUvirtuosen  un- 
aerer  Zrit  (Berlin,  1872),  a collection  of  articles 
on  Liszt,  Chopin,  Tausig,  Henselt,  and  many 
other  great  artists,  from  ]*?rsonal  knowledge, 
well  translated  in  the  Monthly  Musical  llecord 
for  1878.  [A  us  deux  Tagchuche  dues  Livlandcrs 
appeared  in  Vienna,  without  date,  and  Lenzdicd 
at  St.  Petersburg,  Jan.  31,  1883.]  F.  o. 

LEO,  Leonardo,  more  correctly  Lionardo 
Oronzo  Salvatore  de  Leo,  was  born  of  humble 
jtarents  at  S.  Vito  degli  Sclavi,  now  called  S. 
Vito  dei  Normanni,  not  far  from  Brindisi,  on 
August  5, 1694.  He  was  the  youngest  of  the  three 
sons  of  Leonardo  de  Leo  and  Saveria  Martino, 
and  was  named  Leonardo  after  his  father,  who 
died  before  his  birth,  Oronzo  after  an  ancestor 
whose  name  has  been  perpetuated  in  the  family 
up  to  the  present  day,  and  Salvatore  because 
he  came  into  the  world  poor  like  our  Saviour. 
According  to  the  family  traditions  recorded  by 
Cavaliere  Giacomo  Leo,  a descendant  of  hiB 
brother  Giuseppe,  he  was  educated  at  S.  Vito 
by  the  Dominicans,  who  discovered  his  musical 
talent  and  persuaded  his  mother  and  his  uncles 
Don  Stanislao  de  Leo,  Cantor  of  the  church  of 
S.  Vito,  and  Doctor  Teodomiro  de  Leo  to  send 
him  to  pursue  his  musical  studies  at  Naples. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  Conservatorio  della 
Pieth  dei  Turchini  in  1703,  being  then  nine  years 
old,  ami  remained  there  until  he  came  of  age  In 
1715.  He  must  not  be  confused  with  a relative 
of  his,  Leonardo  Leo  (not  de  Leo),  son  of  Corrado 
Leo,  who  was  in  easy  circumstances,  and  was 
living  at  Naples  4 in  domibns  Conservatory ’ i.e. 
in  a house  belonging  to  the  Conservatorio  della 
Pietii  dei  Turchini  at  this  time.  This  Leonardo 
married  in  1713  ; his  namesake  would  not  have 
Iwen  allowed  to  do  so  while  still  a pupil  of  the 
Conservatorio,  and  indeed  he  remained  single 
all  his  life. 

At  Naples  Leonardo  studied  first  under 
Provenzale,  and  later  under  Nicola  Fago  il 
Tarcntino.  It  has  been  stated  that  he  was 
also  a pupil  of  Pitoni  at  Horne,  and  of  Alessandro 
Scarlatti  at  Naples  ; but  although  his  work 
was  certainly  much  influenced  by  both  these 
masters,  he  cannot  have  received  direct  tuition 
from  either  of  them.  Ho  could  not  have  gone 
to  Home  for  lessons  while  a poor  student  at  a 


Neapolitan  Conservatorio,  and  A.  Scarlatti  on 
his  return  to  Naples  towards  the  close  of  the 
year  1708  was  teaching,  not  at  the  Pietii  dei 
Turchini,  but  at  the  Poveri  di  Gesii  Cristo. 

Leo  made  his  first  appearance  as  a oom- 
jKwer  with  a sacred  drama  on  the  subject  of 
Santa  Chiara,  entitled  4 L'  Infedelta  abbattuu. 
performed  by  the  students  of  the  Con servatorio 
during  the  carnival  of  1712,  and  rej>eated  ob 
Feb.  14  of  that  year  at  the  royal  palace,  by 
command  of  the  Viceroy.  Florimo  names  as 
his  first  composition  another  sacred  drains 
‘II  trionfo  della  castita  di  S.  Alessio,'  pro^ 
duced,  according  to  him,  on  Jan.  4,  1713,  at 
the  Conservatorio,  but  no  trace  of  either  scot* 
or  libretto  is  to  be  found,  and  it  is  not  mentioned 
in  the  newspapers  of  the  time.  His  first  secular 
opera  was  4 Pisistrato  * (Teatro  di  S.  Bartolomeo. 
May  13,  1714),  which  was  much  admired.  Ir. 
the  following  year  the  young  composer  was 
made  second  master  at  tho  Pieta  dei  Turchini 
and  (according  to  Florimo)  organist  of  th* 
cathedral  ; in  1716  he  appears  to  have  beer 
appointed  supernumerary  organist  of  the  roya* 
chapel,  and  on  June  23,  1717,  organist,  with  » 
stijiend  of  12.75  lire  a month.  This  promotion 
was  probably  connected  with  the  departure  for 
Rome  of  A.  Scarlatti,  which  took  place  in  tlw 
autumn,  after  which  he  received  no  stipend,  but 
continued  to  hold  the  title  of  Primo  Maestro 
della  Heal  Cappella.  Leo  also  became  maestrr 
di  cap]»ella  at  the  church  of  S.  Maria  delU 
Solitaria,  w hich  belonged  to  a convent  of  Sfianidi 
nuns.  In  1718  he  produced  ‘Sofonisba/  hitherto 
supposed  to  have  been  his  first  opera,  and 
in  any  case  the  first  which  definitely  established 
his  reputation  as  a composer  for  the  star 
The  scores  of  most  of  his  of>eras  of  this  time  hare 
disappeared,  and  only  the  more  important  ©ws 
need  be  mentioned  here.  In  1722  he  comp«wi 
recitatives  and  comic  scenes  for  Gasparini  > 

4 Bajazette,’  first  produced  under  the  name  of 
‘Tamerlano*  at  Venice  in  1710.  The  comic  scene* 
were  written  by  Bernardo  Sabdumeue,  who  after 
wards  became  famous  as  a writer  of  comic  libreti 
in  Neapolitan  dialect.  This  seems  to  have  been 
tho  beginning  of  Leo’s  brilliant  career  as  a ootn 
I*oacr  of  comic  ojiera.  4 La  nipcca  aooperts 
( 1 L*  imbroglio  scopcrto ’)  was  produced  in  172? 
at  the  Teatro  dei  Fiorentini,  a theatre  alread; 
celebrated  for  the  comedies  of  A.  Scarlatti  ami 
Leonardo  Vinci,  and  was  the  first  of  a loop 
series  of  successes  in  this  line. 

In  1725  Alessandro  Scarlatti  died,  and  i 
number  of  promotions  took  place  on  the  statf 
of  the  royal  chapel,  Leo  now  becoming  firs* 
organist.  It  was  probably  at  this  date  that  h- 
liecame  master  at  the  Conservatorio  di  S. 
Onofrio.  His  fame  now  extended  outside  Naples. 

4 Timocrate ' had  been  given  in  Venice  in  1 723. 
and  in  1726  his  ‘Trionfo  di  Camilla*  was  pro- 
duced at  Romo.  The  charming  pastorale  4 Ir 
van  la  gelosia,’  which  occurs  in  this  opera,  enable 
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us  to  fix  the  date  of  the  Neapolitan  comic  opera 

* La  semmeglianza  di  chi  l'ha  fatta,’  in  which  the 
same  air  is  sung  as  a show-piece  by  one  of  the 
minor  characters.  In  1732  he  succeeded  Vinci 
as  Pro- vice-maestro  of  the  royal  cha]*),  and  in  the 
same  year  produced  his  two  celebrated  oratorios 

* La  Morte  di  Abcle ' and  ‘ Sant*  Elena  al 
Calvaria.’  ‘Demofoonte,’  perhaps  the  most 
successful  of  all  his  operas,  apjx-aml  in  1735  ; 
in  this  opera  occur  the  well-known  duet  ‘ La 
dcstra  ti  chiedo  ’ and  the  jiathctic  air  * Miscro 
pargolctto,’  considered  by  Piccinni  as  a model 
of  dramatic  expression.  In  1737  he  was  at 
Bologna  for  the  production  of  ‘Siface,*  which 
was  given  twenty -seven  times  at  the  Teatro 
Malvezzi,  and  for  which  the  composer  received 
1595  lire.  1 Famoce  ’ (1737)  was  the  last 
opera  given  at  the  old  Teatro  di  S.  Bartolomeo 
before  its  final  conversion  into  a church,  the 
newly  built  San  Carlo  having  taken  its  place  as 
court  theatre.  Leo’s  * L’  Olimpiade  ’ (1737)  was 
the  Becond  opera  i>erformcd  there.  In  1738  he 
composed  ‘ lie  Nozze  di  Amorc  c di  Psiche,’  a 
‘ festa  teatrale  ’ in  honour  of  the  marriage  of 
Charles  III.  with  Maria  Amalia  Walburga  of 
Saxony,  and  was  so  much  taken  up  with  this 
work  that  he  was  unable  to  finish  the  opera 

* Demetrio,’  on  which  he  was  engaged  in  spite 
of  being  imprisoned  in  his  house  and  guarded 
by  soldiers  to  ensure  his  working.  He  wrote 
the  first  act  and  part  of  the  second,  which  was 
finished  by  De  Mojo,  Lorenzo  Flgo,  and  Lo- 
groscino,  the  third  being  written  by  Riccardo 
Broach i,  brother  of  Farinelli.  The  whole  opera 
was,  however,  eventually  finished  by  Leo  him- 
self, and  produced  at  Home  in  1742. 

Two  important  compositions  belong  to  the 
year  1739  : the  celebrated  Miserere  and  the 
coinicopera  ‘Amor  vuol  soifereuze. ’ The  Miserere 
was  composed  in  March,  for  the  use  of  the 
royal  chapel,  and  afterwards  presented  to  King 
Charles  Emmanuel  of  Savoy  ; Florimo  tells  a 
story  of  Leo’s  refusing  to  allow  it  to  be  copied 
after  this,  until  his  pupils  contrived  to  do  so 
secretly  and  jjerform  it  before  him.  The  comic 
opera  4 Amor  vuol  soflcrenze  ’ is  that  described 
with  so  great  delight  by  the  President  Dcs 
Brasses  to  M.  de  Neuilly — 1 Nous  uvons  eu 
•juatre  operas  a la  fois  sur  quatre  theatres 
differents  (i.c.  S.  Carlo,  Fiorcntini,  Nuovo,  and 
della  Pace).  Aprcs  les  avoir  essayes  successive- 
ment  j’en  quittai  bientbt  trois  j>our  lie  j>as  man- 
quer  unc  seule  representation  de  la  Fresquatana, 
comedie  en  jargon  dont  la  nmsiijuc  est  dc  Leo 
. . . < >uelle  invention  ! Quelle  harmonic  \ Quelle 
excel  1 ente  plaisanterie  inusicale  ! ‘ The  heroine 
of  the  opera,  Eugenia,  disguises  herself  as  a 
maidservant  from  Frascati ; hence  the  title  La 
Finta  Frascatana,  under  which  the  ofiern  was 
revived  at  Bologna  in  1742,  and  by  which  it 
was  no  doubt  conveniently  known  at  the  time 
of  its  first  production.  It  was  also  known  os 
4 II  Cio6,’  from  the  absurd  character  Fazio,  a 
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muddle-headed  person  who  is  always  explaining 
and  contradicting  himself  with  the  word  *cioc’ 
— ‘that  is  to  say.*  In  Nov.  1740  Leo  went 
to  Turin  for  the  production  of 4 Achille  in  Sciro,’ 
and  to  Milan  for  that  of  4 Scipionc  nelle  Spagnc,’ 
being  absent  from  Naples  for  four  months. 
On  Jan.  1,  1741,  he  succeeded  Nicola  Fago  as 
first  master  at  the  Pieta  dei  Turchini,  and  with 
the  exception  of  a short  visit  to  Rome  in 
November  of  that  year,  he  seems  to  havo  re- 
mained in  Naples  until  his  death.  On  Saturday 
morning,  Oct.  31,  1744,  he  was  found  dead, 
having  succumbed  to  apoplexy,  while  seated  at 
his  harpsichord : the  romantic  statement  of 
Florimo  that  he  was  engaged  at  the  moment 
on  the  conqiositioii  of  ‘ La  Finta  Frascatana 1 
is  obviously  untrue.  The  records  of  his  death 
are  conflicting,  owing  to  u confusion  with  his 
namesake  mentioned  above ; for  the  various 
documents  the  reader  may  be  referred  to  Cav. 
G.  Leo’s  biography.  He  was  buried  at  the 
church  of  Montesauto,  the  last  resting-place  of 
A.  Scarlatti  and  muiiy  other  musicians  of  his 
school. 

In  person,  Leo  was  of  middle  height  and 
handsome  features  ; iu  manner  he  was  diguilied 
and  urbane.  He  was  a man  of  serious  character, 
working  hard  at  night  when  his  other  occupa- 
tions left  him  little  opportunity  for  composition 
in  the  daytime,  and  so  careful  in  the  prc|»aration 
of  music  for  i>erformance  that  he  would  begin 
on  Ash  Wednesday  rehearsing  the  Miserere  to 
be  sung  ill  Holy  Week.  As  a teacher  lie  was 
severe,  but  greatly  beloved  of  his  pupils,  the 
most  distinguished  of  whom  were  Piccinni  and 
Jommelli. 

As  a composer,  his  fame  rcsts  chiefly  on  his 
sacred  music  and  his  comic  operas.  He  was 
the  first  of  the  Neapolitan  school  to  obtain  a 
complete  mastery  over  modern  harmonic  counter- 
point. In  the  fugal  movements  of  his  |>sa]ms 
and  masses  he  is  entirely  free  from  modal  in- 
fluences, and  is  careful  to  secure  a strong 
rhythmic  contrast  between  his  subjects  and 
counter-subjects,  a means  of  effect  but  vaguely 
attempted  by  A.  Scarlatti.  Leo  is  in  this 
resect  an  inqiortant  factor  in  the  develop- 
ment of  modern  scholastic  counterpoint.  In 
other  respects  he  presents  little  that  is  new. 
His  melody  is  flowing  and  dignified,  but  rarely 
{lassionate ; bis  harmony  clear  and  logical,  with 
no  attempt  at  romantic  expression.  Of  his 
ecclesiastical  style  the  Dixit  Doiiiinus  in  C, 
published  by  Novel lo  A Co.,  is  a very  typical 
specimen  ; another  Dixit  Dominus,  for  ten  voices 
and  orchestra  in  D,  exhibits  similar  qualities. 

Of  his  masses  that  in  I)  major  for  five  voices 
and  orchestra  is  the  best ; the  well-known 
Miserere  and  the  series  of  Introits,  etc.,  for  Lent, 
composed  in  1744,  show  a successful  adaptation 
of  old  methods  to  modern  needs  of  expression, 
combining  ]K>ctic  feeling  with  a studiously  re- 
strained style.  His  sacred  music  for  solo  voices 
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ia  less  severe  in  manner  ; we  may  mention  the 
beautiful  Lamentations  for  Holy  Week,  a grace- 
ful and  florid  Salve  Regina,  and  a fine  motet, 
‘Inter  tot  vana  insana  hlandinienta,’  for  soprniio 
solo  and  double  quartet  of  strings. 

As  a composer  of  serious  opera  Leo  is  not 
especially  interesting,  ami  the  scarcity  of  his 
scores  makes  it  difficult  to  trace  his  development. 
His  comic  operas,  however,  are  full  of  life  and 
humour.  4 Amor  vnol  solferenze  ’ fully  merits 
tho  praise  bestowed  on  it  by  Dos  Brasses,  and 
no  more  amusing  * plaisautcrie  musicals  ’ could 
bo  found  than  Fazio's  great  air,  ‘Io  non  so  dove 
mi  sto,'  in  which  tho  mock- ecclesiastical  accom- 
paniment admirably  illustrates  the  grotesque 
pomposity  of  the  character.  4 La  semmeglianza’ 
shows  a keen  sense  of  musical  parody;  and  all 
tho  comic  operas  are  full  of  sparkling  and  viva- 
cious music,  generally  including  one  or  two 
ensemble  movements  which  are  spirited,  though 
never  developed  to  a strong  climax,  either 
dramatic  or  musical.  Mention  must  also  bo 
made  of  his  instrnmental  music,  which  includes 
a concerto  for  four  violins,  and  six  admirable 
violoncello  concertos  composed  in  1 737  and  1738, 
for  the  Duke  of  Maddaloni. 

The  best  collection  of  Leo’s  operas  is  at  Monte- 
c&ssino ; the  British  Museum  and  Fitzwilliam 
Museum  afford  the  best  materials  for  the  study 
of  his  sacred  music.  A complete  catalogue  of 
his  works,  with  tho  libraries  where  they  are  to 
bo  found,  is  printed  in  Cav.  G.  Leo’s  biography. 
The  writer’s  special  thanks  arc  due  to  Cav. 
Leo  for  help  in  the  preparation  of  this  article. 

(Authorities  for  this  article,  Fctis,  Florimo, 
Cav.  G.  Leo,  Leonardo  Leo , musicista  del  xeeolo 
xviii  e le  sue  opere'  musical i,  Naples,  1905  ; I 
Signori  Leo,  i Di  Leo  riechi  e poreri  nei  secoli 
xvii  e xviii,  etc.,  Naples,  1901  ; Leonardo  Leo 
ed  il  suo  omonimo,  Naples,  1901  ; S.  Vito  dei 
Xormanni,  Naples,  1904.) 

I,  OPERA8  AND  OTHER  DRAMATIC  WORKS 

Plslstrato  (Naples,  1714).  Score.  Montenasaino. 

•II  Oran  Ulwruu  d1  Arc,u It*  1714'.  ScrtnaU. 

(Man*  Amante  'Naples.  1717).  Hcrensta.  Libretto.  Brussels 
CoDMtvttoira. 

Reeootrl,  R«  <r  Eglttn  (with  Oftjparinl).  Libretto.  Brussels  Coo- 
•ervstoire  (Naples,  1717). 

To  N osm  111  ItansA,  (nt  i >lr tin  pastorale  (Naplea,  1718). 

Sofuiililia  (Naples.  1718'.  Libretto.  Naple*  ILC.M 

•ServnaU  for  Sir  Ceorge  Byng.  British  AmltMutlor  I Naples. 
1719). 

Lucto  Paplrlo  (Naples,  17»i.  (?)  (Revived  at  Venice,  1737; 
(mriurnU,  Brawl*  Conarrv.) 

Caio  Graouo  (Naple*,  I THO).  Libretto.  Naplea  R.C.M. 

ArUnux  * Teeoo  . Naplea,  17*1 1.  Libretto,  Bologna.  Uceo 
Niulcalc 

Bajarett*  Iuiperador  de*  Tarski.  tragi,  omedi*  (Naples,  1722).  a 
modification  by  I-**,  of  an  open  by  Oasparini  called  Tatnerlano. 
Libretto.  Naples  ILC.M.,  Bologna. 

Artaserse? 

• La  Mfa-n  ftaoparta  (L'  Imbroglio  Bcoportol  (Naples.  1723*. 

Ttraocrate  (Venice.  17*3).  Libretto.  BokwiM,  Venire  i Hlbl.  Marc  ). 

•L  Ammon*  Fedele  'Naples.  17441. 

• Lo  Pair.' i Appoeto  ill  Pinto  Patrol  (Naples.  17*4). 

1^*  (fro to  Zlngare  (Naple*.  1724).  Libretto.  Naples  (Blbl.  Sax.). 

Turn*  Artclno  (Naples,  1744.)  By  Iao  an.l  Vinci.  Libretto, 
Brussels  Conservatoire. 

Zaun  bin  In  Palmira  i Napl«a,  17231.  Bcore  ami  libretto.  Naples 
R c,  M 

II  Trlonfo  di  Camilla  (Rome,  17*8’.  Score,  Nnntrcuilno,  Vienna, 
Dresden  ; libretto,  Bologna;  fragment*.  M&uster. 

\a  HemuteglUnta  dl  chi  1‘  ha  fatta  ( Naple*.  1738).  Bo-ora.  Monte- 
oarelno : libretto,  Naplee  ILC.M. : fragment*.  Naples  H C.M. 

DalH  Bdegnl  d'  A more,  nrrero  L’Orinueue  »Naplc*.  1748).  Score. 
Montooiaatno;  libretto,  Naples  R.C.M. 

II  C.'ld  ( Rome.  ITVTj.  Libretto.  Brussels  CMUtmtoln,  Bologna; 
fragment*.  MBtutcr? 


Aqfriic  i Venice,  172Q).  Libretto,  Bologna.  Venice,  Reproduced 
at  Naples  iu  1731 ; the  autograph  score  of  this  rerauiii  ta  at  Moti\* 
caaallio. 

La  PastoreUaCommattuta  i Naples.  17281.  Libretto.  BcJ«*gna.  TV* 
eornpneer'a  name  ap|te*rt  under  the  anagram  * Unarm  Lartet. 

< 'atone  lu  Utica  (Venice,  1729).  Score.  Brawl*  Conserraloere . 
libretto.  Brussel*  Cunaervatoirr.  Bologna.  Venire. 

Ia  rtch i*va  per  Arn«>re  (Naples.  1725b.  Libretto.  Naples  (BiU. 
Nas.).  The  cum  noser's  name  appear*  a*  ‘Onortn  Ladel.’ 
lUsuirar  | Naples,  1730!.  Libretto,  Naples  B.C  M. 

KvergeU-  (Rome.  1731).  Score.  Muntc<*aslivo. 

La  VeccMa  Tnunmera  'Naples.  17T2>.  By  L> reflee.  airs  added  b. 
loo.  Libretto.  Naples  4 Bilal.  Nas.), 

Li  marlU  a form  Naples.  1732  J 

Ia  f»U  dl  Baoco  (Lew  aud  Vinci;  (N)plei,  1733).  Ubrett-i. 

Brussel*  ( ■ insert  atolrv. 

Roallla  1 Leo  and  Oraflceji  (Naples,  1733).  Libretto.  Naple*  (BtbL 

Na*. ). 

Amor  d*  serum  'Naples.  1733).  Libretto.  Rome  >Blb|.  Angehra 
11  Castello  d’  Atlanta  1 Naples.  1734'.  Libretto,  Knua-U  Com  >* 
tolre. 

La  Clemerua  dl  Tit"  1 Venice.  1733).  Libretto.  Bologna,  Train; 
fragments.  Naples  R.C.M. 

• Dcmetrio  (Torre  Maggiore.  1735*. 

Demofootile  (Naples,  1734).  houre.  Brit.  Mas..  Naples  R.C.M. 
Montecasa I no. 

Emira  (Naplea.  1733).  Boors.  Naple*  R.CM.,  XodUoun* 
libretto,  Bologna,  Naples  R.C.M. 

Onore  vince  A more  (Xnplee.  173)5*1 

Faraare  (Naples,  173d).  Score.  Vienna.  Porta  ConarmMn, 
libretto.  Naples  R.C.M. 

Biface  ilhdogna,  17t7).  Score.  Montecasalno ; libretto.  Buijgn* 
fragments.  Bnuuels  Conservatoire. 

Ctn»  Rloonreclutw  .Naples.  1737).  Score.  Mouteesuasina. 

K.C.M..  P*  t-U  Conservatoire;  fragments,  representing  a later  rrrlva*. 
at  Montcewaino. 

L"  aiuico  tradltore  (Naples.  1727).  Libretto.  Naples  ILC.M. 

La  »1  in  pat  la  del  snngne  1 Naples.  173T).  Libretto.  N«pl~«  R.C.M  : 
autograph  overture.  Paris  Cunsrr*an>ir«. 

L’Olliitplade  | Naples.  1737).  tWsire.  Montccasaiim.  Berlin, 

Paris  Conservatoire;  libretto.  Bologna;  fragment*  at  MraV 
cmIiio  representing  a later  rvvlvaL 
11  Conte  (Naples.  173H). 

IreN'uzaedi  Amore  e dl  r»iche  'Naples.  172X1.  Fnls  Tsntr*^ 
Soors.  Berlto.  Naples  ILC.M. . Paris  Conservatoire. 

Deroetno  (N.-iples.  I738i.  A dltTerent  opera  from  tlrat  pndtrei  m 
1734.  Lru  was  unable  to  finish  it  and  was  h«iiW  by  o.  ds  Ms#" 
Issreruto  Fagu,  Nicola  Is>graseino.  and  Rlcuanlo  Urvarhl.  Le>> 
plrted  the  opera  later  -.score  at  Paris  Conservatoire!,  and  It  was 
given  at  Rome  In  1742  (libretto  at  Brawl*). 

< 'h<.ru»e*  for  Cammaruta's  tragniy  Aofnutla  (17381. 

Tetni«txa-le  1 Florence.  1735)1.  Fragment*.  Bruasrl*  CotMermU-ji 
Probably  addltioita  to  an  opera  by  O.  II.  Ristori. 

•Interuiisio  and  •Fret*  Tent  rale  for  the  .Spanish  Court  (MadriC 
1739).  for  the  marriage  of  the  Infante  Philip. 

Amor  vnol  swUerctute  ial«>  i-ulted  1)  CW.  or  Ia  Finta  Fn*raUa< 
fNoples.  17391.  8oire,  Monti-ioutiim,  Pari*  Conservatoire  . ilbrett 
and  fragment*.  Naple*  R.C  M. 

Achllle  in  Bdfo  (Turin,  1735*1.  Fragments.  Mofitreaaatino,  Nap»*a. 
Alldoro  (Naples.  17401.  Brow,  Montecaaalno ; libretto.  Nnplaa 
Sclplone  nelle  8|*4gne  (Milan,  17-40'.  Libretto.  Bologna. 

Virlati  ( Plato ja,  1740i.  Libretto.  Bologn*. 

L‘  Aleaaandm  (Naples.  1741  t 

L'  Impresario  delle  lanle  Canarlne  (Venire.  174*1.  . 

libretto.  Brussel*  Conservatoire. 

1/  Atnlromiu*  1 Naples.  1742'.  Score  and  libretto.  Naples. 

•Airs  added  to  H'w»  Issiplle  iNa{dre.  1742* 

L'  Ainblzlune  deluaa  (Naples.  17421.  So»re.  Parts  C<»mirrrt,vi- 
(partly  autograph,  a revised  version'.  Lil»rrtti*.  Naples 
•Berenata  pel  felice  parto  delU  Regina  dl  Napoli  1 17-43.  no*  pet 
formal).  By  Iso.  Manna,  and  lygmarlno. 

Dreebalo  i?i  feats  tmtrale.  Hr-ore  at  Parts  Conservatoire.  \ 
modem  Oertuan  mannvnpt  apparently  copied  from  an  sutogrifi 
Apparently  c<»mpnesd  for  the  birth  of  the  Archduebw  go-.-. 
EtDxl*etb.  ■laughter  of  tlie  Kmprras  Marla  There**.  l*<m  ITU, 

II  Fhutastloo  od  11  Nuovo  Don  Chlsciotts  iNaples.  17-43'. 

Ia  FedeltA  tvllata  1 Naples,  1744'  T 
•Vologeao  (Turin.  1744’. 

Ia  CoiiUe  dell*  Amore  eolla  Vlrtn  (1744.  for  the  marriage  cd  tV 
Dauphin  «f  Prance  wltli  the  Infant*  <d  8;«ain'.  AuLgraph  srt-ee. 
Paris  Conservatoire, 


OPERA*  OF  UNCERTAIN  DATE 

II  Mwlo.  Score.  Brussels. 

1»  Matremotkio  annasniso.  Score.  Montecmsiiiwv 

Nttocrl.  Regina  d’  Egtttn.  Hcore,  Monteotsaiim. 

I Vlagglatorl.  l4bn*tto  (Pari*.  1734,.  Broasel*  and  BuJngrx*. 

Ia  None  dl  tola  ed  Ervole.  Sturv  .it  MUn«trf. 

Andromeda.  Henra  at  Vienna.  A pasticcio  with  socne  un  • i 
Leo.  1730. 

II.  ORATORIOS 

•S.  Chian  r>  I*  InfcdeltA  al.hattnta  ( Naples,  17121. 

II  Trlonfo  della  oastitA  dl  S.  Alrsalo  | Naplea.  1713)? 

•Dull*  Morte  albt  Vita  «8.  Marta  Mubbtlena*.  Atrani  sar 
Amaltl.  17£L\ 

Oratorio  pier  U B.  V.  del  Rosario  1 Naples.  1730*.  Store  »\ 
Munster. 

La  Morte  dl  Abels  (Naples,  1732).  Score.  Naples  R.C.M..  MUwtt* 
cxsslno,  Bologna.  Brussels  Conservatoire.  Munich,  Dresden.  fWvt- 
I’arls  Conservatoire.  Vienna.  I.lhretto.  Bohgria. 

8.  ElenaalCalvariof Naples.  1732).  He»re.  Brit.  Mua..Na|«tes  R.C.M 
Cambridge  FitswCliaui.  Berlin,  Dre*l*u.  Monterassino.  rg"r--*^- 
Paris  Conservatoire. 

K Franrewyo  dl  PmU  net  Dreerto  .'Lrres.  1738'. 

_ B.  OmmrMk.  Soon,  Naples  ILC.M.  (by  Leo?L 

• Neither  score  nor  libretto  survive,  but  ths  work  l«  rrirnti  mu'* 
In  contemporary  Journals  or  other  records. 
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Fragment*  of  an  oratorio  (autograph)  In  which  the  character* 
arc  Alalia  and  tliieo.  Peru  L'uuMiiktuln. 


III.  MASHES 


7 H.  A.T.R.  and  orchestra  In  A (Kyrie  au<l  Gloria,'.  Paris  Con* 
aer  rate  Inn 

5.5. A.T.  U.  and  orchestra  in  B flat  (Kyrie  and  Gloria).  Purls 
Corner  tab dre  nutogniili1  Berlin.  copied  by  Winterfcld  from  jarti 
in  the  Mathiasslift  at  Breslau.  lf>17. 

79.8.A.T.B.  axal  string*  in  L>.  Paris  Conservatoire.  Doubtful. 

5.5. A.T. M.  and  orchestra  in  D (Kyrie  and  Gloria).  Naples 
R.C.M.,  liitekn,  Beilin.  Par U Conservatoire. 

8.S  A.T.B.  and  orchestra  in  P (Kyrie  and  Gloria).  Brit.  Mas.. 
Berlin  Cambridge  FiU»tlU*ui  tun  a fragmentary  copy  of  the 
voice  part  only. 

8.9.  A.T.B.  and  orcbeatra  in  O (Kyrie  and  Gloria*.  Two  versions 
of  ttila  mass  exist. 


Foi 


fl.  Vincenao  Ferraro.  1733. 
Berlin. 

Cambridge. 

Dresden. 
bmJuii  K.C.M. 

Paris  Conservatoire. 


Berlin. 

British  Museum. 

MUnstcr. 

Munich. 


Olorin  B.8.A.T  B.  and  orchestra  InG  (1734).  Berlin. 

Crtsio  S.A.T.B.  and  strings  In  A.  Berhn,  Munich.  Paris  Con* 
servatolre. 

Credo,  Banetus  and  Agnus.  H R.  A.T.B..  B.H.  A.T.B.  and  strings. 
Naples  R.C.M. 

Credo,  Rum'tus  Beuedlctus  and  Agnus,  8.8.  A.T.B.  and  organ 
in  0.  Naples  R.C.M. 

Credo,  8.  A.T.B.  strings  and  organ  in  C.  Berlin.  M Hunter, 
Brit.  Mua. 

IV.  MOTETS.  PSALMS.  ETC. 

A soils  ortn,  8.8.T.  and  organ  i autograph).  Naples  R.C.M. 

7 Are  Regina  Caeiornm.  T.T.  B.  B.  Berlin. 

Cceeate  eia  ersaute,  0.  and  strings.  Brit.  Mas. 

Christus  (actus  r«t.  M M.  snd  organ.  Cambridge  PltxwlMUm. 

Christos  fsetus  at,  s.  aud  organ.  Brit.  Miul.  Vienna.  Naplea. 

ChrUtus  fact  us  eat.  8.  solo,  H.A.T.H.  and  strings.  Naples. 

TCredidi  propter  quod.  8.A.T.B.  Berlin.  Munster. 

Dixit  Dtuniuu*.  M.H. A.T.B. and  orchestra  in  A.  Palermo  R.C.M.. 
Berlin.  Cambridge  Pltxwllllatn,  Paris Conservatoire. 

Dixit  Dnininua.  B.A-T.B.,  M. A.T.B.  and  orchestra  In  C (1742?>. 
Cambridge  Fltswilllam : autograph  (date  cut  <*0  by  binder), 
i Edited  by  HLanford,  Novel  lo.i  Naples  R.C.M.  (17430,  Dresden, 
Berlin.  Mdnster.  Vienna  Gesellschaft  der  Maslkfr.  unde.  London 
R.C.M..  Brit.  Mas..  Paris  Cmuwrvatniie. 

? Dixit  Dumirius.  8.8.A.T.B.  and  orchestra  In  D.  Paris  Con- 
servatoire. 

Dixit  Domtnus. 8. A.T.B  . 8,  A.T.B.  and  orchestra  in  D.  Mlltuter. 

Dixit  Dotnfnus.  8.8  A.T.B  . 8 8.  A.T.B.  and  orchestra  in  D. 
Cambridge  PttewUllMu  il73Q\  Naplea  R.C.M.  (1741).  Berlin.  Paris 
Conservatoire. 

7 Dixit  Domlnus.  8.8  A.T.B,  and  nrcheatra  in  F.  I»nd<»n  R.C.M. 

Dixit  IVmdnus.  M.H. A.T.B.  and  orchestra  In  G.  Munster. 

Dixit  Dotnintu,  8. A.T.B.  and  orchestra  In  U.  Naples  (an  organ 
part  only. 

Hen  nos  niiseros.  8.8. A.T.B..  8 A.T.R.  Brit.  Mus.,  Berlin. 
Cambridge.  Darmstadt,  Dresden.  Munich.  Napltw.  Paris  Con- 
servatoire. iThe  Dreeden  MS.  Is  I user!  bed  ' Patto  a richleeta  de' 
Pittonl.'  which  might  be  an  error  for  'dl ' or  ’del  Pitoni,’  but  Car. 
U.  Leo  rnuls  de'  Plttori,  f.e.  for  the  Congregulone  del  Ptttori  in 
Naples. 

Inter  tot  vann  iruwma  bUruliinsnia,  R.  and  double  quartet  of 
strings.  Naples  R.C.M. 

Uiulste  Domlnuin  omnes  gentes.  8.  A.T.B.  and  strings.  Dresden. 

IamtsUv  Fieri  Domlnum.  M.8.8.8.  toll.  8.A.T.B..  8.A.T.B. 
coro  and  organ.  Naples  R.C  M. 

7 1-sivlatc  Puerl.  8.8.  A.  and  orchestra.  Dresden. 

Lrslont  della  settlmnna  wants.  R.A.  and  organ.  Munlob.  Berlin. 
Mllrvster.  Brit,  Mus..  Paris  Conservatoire. 

Mngniflcnt,  8. 8. A.T.B..  strings  and  organ  In  C minor.  Berlin, 
Paris  Conservatoire. 

Magnificat,  8.8. A.T.B..  strings  and  organ  In  G minor.  Berlin, 
Munich.  Milan.  Naples. 

Miserere.  8.A.T.B.,  S.A.T.B.  and  organ  In  C minor  (1791. 
Naples  R.C.M.  (autograph)  Cambridge  FltxwillUin.  Munich.  Berlin, 
Vienna.  Brit.  Mus.,  Paris  Conservatoire.  London  R.C.M. 

Miserere.  8. A.T.B.  and  orchratra  tn  C minor.  Munich,  Milan. 

Tntrolt*.  Gradual*.  Offertories,  and  Communions  for  the  Sundays 
of  lsrnt.  Composed  for  the  Royal  Chapel.  Naples,  1744  : — 

Ash  Wednesday.  Introit:  Mloererls  omnium  Domino.  S.A.T.B. 
ami  organ.  Brit.  Mus. 

First  Sunday  In  Lent.  Introit  r Inrocabit  me  et  ego  exaudlam 
rum.  Gradual:  AukcUs  suis  Dr  us  msndarit  de  tr.  Offertory 
KwpuIR  suis  obumbrabit  tibl  Dimtiuus,  S.A.T.B.  and  organ. 
Brit.  Mus.  Autograph.  Berlin.  MUnater. 

Second  Sunday  In  Lent.  Introit:  Reminisce  re  mlwraUonum 
toarum.  Gradual : Trlbubri  L.rnw  cordis  inel  dllntatae  sunt, 
8. A.T.B.  and  organ.  Communion:  Inteltlge  cUuiorem  luenm, 
B.  solo.  8. A.T.B.  and  organ.  Brit.  Mus.  Aubgrafih. 

Fourth  Sunday  In  Lent.  Introit:  Lactarr  Jerusalem.  Gradual: 
Lnetitu*  sum  In  his;  H.A.T.B.  and  organ.  Brit.  Mas.  Autograph, 
Berlin.  Mil  ns  ter.  Offertory  : Iswdat*  Domlnnm  quia  beulguu*  est. 
H.R.  soli,  8.A.T.IL  ami  organ.  Brit.  Mus.  Autngrujih 

Passion  Hiuvlay.  Introit-  Judies  me  Deuo,  8. A.T.B,  snd 
organ.  Gradual:  Kri|>e  ina  Routine.  8.A.T. B.  snd  organ.  Auto* 
graph,  Bfit.  Mus.,  Berlin.  MQnster,  Purls  CimwmtM rs.  Com* 
munhin:  Hoc  corpus  quod  pro  nobis  tradltur.  8.8.  soli.  S.A.T.B. 
snd  organ.  Brit.  Mu*.  Autograph.  Monster. 

range  Lingua  (for  tha  Oon*.  dl  8.  (hmfrlo.  1744*.  S.A.T.B.  and 
string*.  Naples  R.C.M..  Drraden. 

PraelM*  Virgo  benlgnas  suras.  8.  and  organ.  Berlin,  MUnater. 

Quae  Virtus  infimta,  H.A.T.  and  string*.  Berlin. 

Rewpnttsnrl]  di  8.  Antonio  di  Padova  I HI  quaeris  mlracula  . 
8, A.T.B.  and  string*.  Naples  R.C.M. 


ResponsoriJ  for  Holy  Week.  8.A.T.B.  and  organ  ifn  monte 
0llv„tl).  Naples  R.C.M..  Berlin.  Munster.  Munich.  Brit  Mus. 

Halve  Reglua.  8.  and  strings  iu  C minor.  London  R.C.M. 

Halve  Regina.  8.  and  strings  in  K.  Berlin,  MUuater. 

Ts  Deuut.  8. A.T.B.  ami  orchestra  In  D.  Berlin.  Paris  Con- 
servatoire. Loudon  K I'  M Chorus.  H.A.T.H.  and  orchestra,  with 
two  sets  of  words,  (a)  Cam  Hanctu  Hplritu.  and  (4)  Alleluia.  The 
Cum  Haucto  Hpiritu,  written  oAovw  the  notes,  appear*  to  hr  auto- 
graph. Naples  R.C.M. 

V.  BT  I'D  I EH  IN  COUNTERPOINT.  ETC. 

Fugues  for  two  voti-ee.  Naples  R.C.M. 

Various.  Berlin.  Naplea.  Moiitecuaalno,  Bologna.  Milan. 

VI.  INSTRUMENTAL  MUSIC. 

Concerto  for  four  violins  ami  baaa  in  D.  Berlin.  Draadcn. 

Mix  Concert!  ion#  called  a HlnfonU  Conocrtata)  for  violoncello, 
with  two  violins  and  baas.  Composed  for  the  Duke  of  Maddahmi. 
autograph.  1737  and  1738.  Naples  R.C.M..  Milan. 

Toccatas  (or  Otnhtdo.  MlUn,  Montwassino,  Naples ; one 
in  G minor,  published  lu  a modernised  form  under  the  name  of 
* Arietta  ' has  become  very  popular. 

Aria  enn  variaaioni  per  Cemhalo.  Montecassino. 

In  addition  to  the  above  works  there  are 
numerous  cantatas  for  a single  voice,  arias  from 
operas,  etc.  in  various  libraries.  E.  J.  D. 

LEONARD,  Hubert,  famous  violinist,  born 
April  7,  1819,  at  Bellaire  in  Helgium,  entered 
the  Paris  Conservatoire  in  1 836,  and  studied 
under  Haheneck.  He  established  his  reputa- 
tion as  a brilliant  player  by  a tour  through 
Germany  in  1844,  and  was  the  first  to  play 
Mendelssohn's  Violin  Concerto  in  Beilin,  under 
the  immediate  direction  of  the  composer.  In 
1847  he  succeeded  de  Beriot  as  first  professor 
of  the  violin  at  the  Brussels  Conservatoire.  In 
1807  he  resigned  on  account  of  ill-health  and 
went  to  live  in  Paris,  where  he  died,  May  6,  1890. 
He  was  an  eminently  successful  teacher,  and 
counted  among  his  pupils  many  of  the  best 
modem  Belgian,  German,  and  French  violinists. 
Leonard  was  a brilliant  virtuoso,  excelling  espe- 
cially in  arpeggios  and  staccatos. 

Madame  Leonard  (itfe  Antonia  Sitcher  de 
Mendi,  a niece  of  Manuel  Garcia)  gained  much 
distinction  in  concert  singing,  and  was  for  many 
years  a successful  teacher  of  singing  in  Paris. 

LEONCAVALLO,  Ruggiero,  who  is  the  son 
of  a magistrate,  was  bom  at  Naples,  March  8, 
1868.  His  musical  studies  began  with  the 
pianoforte,  which  he  learnt,  first,  from  a musician 
named  Siri,  and  afterwards  from  Simonetti,  a 
teacher  of  some  repute  at  Naples,  the  author  of 
an  Encyclopedia  del  Pianitla.  In  due  course 
Leoncavallo  was  admitted  to  the  Neapolitan 
Conservatoire,  where  lie  became  the  pupil  of 
Beniamino  Cesi  for  the  piano,  of  Michele  Kuta 
for  harmony,  and  of  Lauro  Rossi  for  composition. 
At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  left  the  Conservatoire 
with  the  diploma  of  ‘Maestro,’  and  set  to  work 
upon  an  opera.  His  subject  was  the  tragic 
story  of  Chattorton,  the  libretto  being  an  adapta- 
tion of  Alfred  do  Vigny’s  well-known  drama. 
At  Bologna,  whither  he  had  gone  to  attend  tho 
lectures  of  the  famous  poet  and  litterateur 
Carducci,  he  completed  the  opera  and  arranged 
for  its  production,  but  at  the  last  moment  the 
impresario  decamped,  leaving  the  unfortunate 
composer  almost  penniless.  In  despair  Leon- 
cavallo was  compelled  to  undertake  any  work 
that  would  keep  him  from  starvation.  He  gave 
lessons  in  singing  and  in  piano  - playing,  and 
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played  accompaniments  at  cafe-concerts.  In 
the  latter  capacity  he  travelled  far,  visiting 
England,  France,  Holland,  and  Germany,  and 
going  even  as  far  as  Cairo.  After  many  years’ 
wandering  he  returned  to  Italy,  and  presented 
himself  to  the  house  of  Ricordi,  with  the  scenario 
of  a vast  trilogy  dealing  with  the  history  of  the 
Renaissance  in  Italy,  for  which  he  had  already 
completed  the  libretto  of  the  first  section,  ‘ I 
Medici.’  The  latter  was  accepted,  and  in  a 
year  Leoncavallo  had  finished  the  music.  For 
three  years  he  waited  vainly  in  the  hope  of 
seeing  his  opera  produced,  and  then  l>etook 
himself  in  despair  to  the  rival  house  of  Sonzogno. 
Here  ho  was  well  received,  and  for  this  firm  he 
wrote  his  two-act  opera  ‘Pagliacci,’  which  was 
produced  at  the  Teatro  dal  Verme,  Milan,  on 
May  21,  1892,  with  very  great  success.  Leon- 
cavallo’s name  soon  became  famous  throughout 
Italy,  and  on  Nov.  10,  1893,  his  ‘Medici,’ 
the  first  section  of  his  Renaissance  trilogy 
* Crepusculum,’  was  produced  at  the  Teatro 
dal  Verme.  The  work,  which  deals  with  the 
Pazzi  conspiracy  and  the  murder  of  Giuliano 
de*  Medici,  was  a failure  ; and  the  composer, 
discouraged  by  its  unfavourable  reception, 
has  never  completed,  or  at  any  rate  never 
published,  the  remaining  sections  of  the 
trilogy,  ‘Savonarola’  and  ‘Cesare  Borgia.’ 
Leoncavallo's  early  opera  ‘ Chatterton,’  which 
was  finally  given  at  the  Teatro  Nazionale, 
Rome,  on  March  10,  1896,  was  no  more  success- 
ful than  ‘ I Medici,’  but  * La  Boheme  ’ (Teatro 
della  Venice,  Venice,  May  6, 1897),  an  adaptation 
of  Henri  Murger’s  novel,  was  far  more  favourably 
received,  although  handicap}>ed  by  inevitable 
comparisons  with  Puccini's  opera  on  the  same 
subject,  which  had  been  produced  with  over- 
whelming success  a few  months  earlier,  and  was 
actually  being  played  to  crowded  audiences  at 
another  theatre  in  Venice  at  the  same  time. 
Leoncavallo’s  next  opera,  ‘Zaza,’  an  adaptation 
of  the  well-known  play  by  MM.  Berton  and 
Simon,  was  produced  at  the  Teatro  Lirico,  Milan, 
on  Nov.  10,  1900,  with  fair  success,  and 
has  subsequently  been  performed  in  Germany, 
Holland,  and  Paris.  ‘ Der  Roland,  ’ Leoncavallo's 
latest  work,  was  written  in  response  to  a com- 
mission of  the  German  Emperor,  who  heard  4 1 
Medici  * in  Berlin  in  1891,  and  believed  that  in 
the  Italian  ]KX»t  and  musician  he  had  found  a 
bard  worthy  of  celebrating  the  glory  of  the  house 
of  Hohenzollcrn,  as  in  ‘I  Medici’  he  had 
cclobratcd  that  of  the  great  Florentine  family. 

‘ Der  Roland  ’ is  founded  upon  Willibald 
Alexis's  romance  ‘Der  Roland  von  Berlin,'  which 
deals  with  the  subjugation  of  Berlin  by  the 
Elector  Frederick  II.  Of  this  work  an  Italian 
translation  was  made  for  Leoncavallo's  benefit  by 
the  Emperor’s  orders,  from  which  he  constructed 
his  own  libretto.  This,  after  the  music  was 
finished,  was  translated  back  into  German  by 
Georg  Droesclier,  and  the  opera  was  produced 


at  the  Royal  Opera  House  in  Berlin,  on  Dec.  13, 
1904.  In  spite  of  the  patronage  of  the  Emperor, 
and  the  favour  of  the  Court,  ‘ Der  Roland  * 
proved  anything  but  a permanent  success.  It 
is,  in  fact,  in  his  most  ambitious  works,  such  as 
this  and  ‘ I Medici  ’ that  Leoncavallo  shows  to 
least  advantage.  In  o|>eras  of  the  type  of  ‘ Zaza  ’ 
and  ‘ Pagliacci,’  his  strong  feeling  for  theatrical 
effect  serves  him  well,  but  his  sheer  musical 
inspiration  is  singularly  deficient,  and  his  more 
pretentious  works  are  hardly  more  than  strings 
of  ill-digested  reminiscences.  In  other  ways, 
he  is  an  expert  musician  ; liis  orchestration  is 
always  clever  and  appropriate,  and  his  mastery 
of  modem  polyphony  is  undeniable.  As  a 
librettist  he  shows  uncommon  dramatic  ability. 
Not  only  has  he  invariably  written  the  libretti 
for  bis  own  operas,  but  like  Boito  he  has 
occasionally  placed  his  talent  at  the  service  of 
his  friends,  as  in  the  case,  for  instance,  of  * Mario 
Wetter,'  an  opera  by  the  Portuguese  composer, 
Augusto  Machado.  Apart  from  his  operatic 
works,  Leoncavallo  is  the  composer  of  a sym- 
phonic poem,  ‘Scrafita,’  founded  upon  Balzac's 
novel,  and  of  a ballet  entitled  *La  Vita  d*  una 
Marionetta.’  il  a.  s. 

LEONI,  Leonf.,  maestro  di  cappella  at  the 
Duomo  of  Vicenza  from  at  least  1588,  belongs  to 
the  Venetian  school  of  composers,  whose  chief 
merit  does  not  so  much  consist  in  the  polyphonic 
interweaving  of  the  sejtarate  voices  in  skilful 
and  elaborate  counter]>oint,  as  in  the  variety 
and  brilliance  of  colouring  by  expressive  har- 
mony and  the  contrasts  of  double  choirs.  His 
publications  are  five  Books  of  Madrigals  a 5, 
containing  twenty  or  twenty-one  each,  Venice, 
1588-1602  ; ‘Penitenza,’  a book  of  Spiritual 
Madrigals  a 5,  21  n,  1596;  ‘Sacri  Fiori,*  four 
Books  of  Motets  for  one  to  four  voices  with  organ 
accompaniment,  1606-22  ; ‘ Sacrae  Gantiones,’ 
Lib.  I.  a 8,  with  double  Organ  Score  20  w,  1608  ; 

‘ Psalinodia,’  with  two  magnificats  a 8,  1618  ; 

‘ Aurea  Corona,’  Concerti  a 10  for  four  voices  and 
six  instruments,  etc.  25  n,  1615.  It  will  thus  be 
seen  that  Leoni  also  followed  in  the  wake  of 
Giovanni  Gabrieli  in  the  combining  of  voices 
and  instruments,  using  the  instruments  obbligato. 
The  works  of  Leoni  which  would  seem  to  have 
been  moat  valued  by  his  contemporaries  are  his 
motets  for  double  choir  a 8,  fifteen  of  which  ap- 
jiear  in  the  Prom pt narium  of  Schadaeus,  1611, 
and  four  in  the  Florilegium  of  Bodenscliatz,  1621. 
Of  these  Ambros  singles  out  two  for  sjieeial  men- 
tion. A Passion  motet,  ‘O  Domine  Jesu  Christe 
adore  te,’  he  describes  as  of  an  almost  heavenly 
beauty, and  of ‘Petre  amasme’be  says  that  hardly 
any  one  has  given  a more  beautiful  and  touch- 
ing expression  to  the  rapturous  utterance  of 
divine  love.  None  of  these  works  have  vet 
appeared  in  any  modern  collection.  In  Torchi’s 
V Arte  Musical*  in  Italia , vol.  ii.,  there  are  two 
Madrigals  of  Leoni  from  the  volume  of  1602, 
both  interesting,  oue  a nightingale  echo  song, 
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the  two  upper  voices  meant  to  represent  one 
nightingale  echoing  the  other  in  canon,  j.r.m. 

LEONORA  OVERTURES,  see  Fidelio, 
a nte,  p.  33. 

LEOXORE,  OU  L* AMOUR  CONJUGAL. 
Au  opera-comique  in  two  acts ; words  by  Bouilly, 
music  by  Gaveaux.  Produced  at  the  Opera 
Comique,  Feb.  19,  1798.  The  book  was  trans- 
lated into  Italian,  composed  by  Paer,  and  pro- 
duced at  Dresden,  Oct.  3,  1S04.  It  was  also 
translated  into  German  by  Jos.  Sonnleit liner 
(late  in  1804),  and  coin|>osed  by  Beethoven. 
The  story  of  the  transformations  and  perform- 
ances of  the  opera  in  its  three  shapes  is  given 
under  Fidelio,  ante,  p.  33. 

L HONOR E 1 PKOHASKA.  A romantic 
tragedy  by  Friedrich  Duncker,  for  which  Beet- 
hoven in  the  autumn  of  1814  composed  a 
soldiers'  chorus  for  men's  voices  unaccomjMinied  ; 
a romance  with  harp  accompaniment ; and  a 
melodram  with  harmonica,  besides  scoring  the 
march  in  his  Sonata,  op.  26.  The  melodram  has 
been  already  printed  iu  this  Dictionary  (ante,  p. 
298).  The  opening-bars  of  the  two  others  are 
given  by  Thayer,  Chron.  Verzeichniss , No.  187 
(see  the  account  in  Thayer,  iii.  317).  The  four 
pieces,  as  given  in  the  article,  have  bocn  pub- 
lished by  Breitkopfs  in  the  supplemental  volume 
to  their  complete  edition  of  Beethoven.  Tho 
inarch  from  op.  26  is  transposed  into  B minor, 
and  scored  for  Flutes,  Clarinets  in  A,  Bassoons, 
two  Horns  in  D and  two  in  E,  Drums,  Violius 
1 and  2,  Viola,  Violoncello,  and  Bass.  The 
autograph  is  in  {tossenion  of  the  Gesellschaft 
der  Muaikfreunde  in  Vienna.  Dr.  Sonnleithncr 
— no  mean  authority — believed  that  Beethoven 
had  also  written  an  overture  and  entr’acte  for 
the  piece.  For  some  reason  or  other  the  play 
was  not  jierformed.  o. 

LEROUX,  Xavier  Hrnry  Napoleon,  born 
at  Velletri  in  Italy,  Oct  11,  1863,  was  a pupil 
of  the  Paris  Conservatoire,  where  he  gained  in 
1881  a second  acccssit  for  piano,  and  a first 
prize  for  harmony  ; in  1882,  a second  prize  for 
counterjioint  and  an  honourable  mention  for  tho 
Prix  do  Rome  ; in  1884,  a first  prize  for  counter- 
point and  the  second  Prix  do  Rome,  and  finally 
in  1885,  the  Prix  de  Romo  itself  with  his 
cantata  ‘ Endymion.'  Leroux’s  dramatic  works 
are  ‘Cleopatra,’  incidental  music  to  a five-act 
drama  by  Sardou  and  Moreau  (Porte  Saint- 
Martin,  Oct.  23,  1890);  ‘ Evangeline, ’ lyric 
drama  in  four  acts  (Brussels,  Dec.  1895); 
incidental  music  for  4 Les  Perscs ' adapted  from 
Aeschylus  (Odeon,  Nov.  5,  1896)  ; music  for 
* La  Montagne  Enchantee  ’ (in  collalioration 
with  A.  Messager,  Porte  Saint- Martin,  April  12, 
1897);  ‘Astarte,’  four-act  opera  (Paris  Opera, 
Feb.  15,  1901);  ‘La  Reine  Fiammetta'  (after 
Catulle  Mendes),  in  four  acts  (Opera  Comique, 
Doc.  23,  1903).  Two  more  operas,  * Le  Chemi- 
neau  ’ and  ‘Theodora,’  have  recently  been  com- 
• Nuttebuhm  five*  It  • Klr»>n<n»,' 


pleted  (1905).  Apart  from  the  stage,  Leroux's 
works  include  an  overture  ‘Harald,’  given  at 
the  Lamoureux  Concerts;  ‘Venus  et  Adonis,’ 
lyric  scene  (Concerts  de  l’Ojiera,  1897);  and 
many  songs.  He  has  also  written  church  music, 
a mass  with  orchestra,  motets,  etc.  He  has 
filled  the  post  of  professor  of  harmony  at  the 
Paris  Conservatoire  since  1896.  r..  f. 

LEROY,  or  LE  ROY,  Adrien,  was  a singer, 
lute  player,  and  composer,  but  will  be  remem- 
bered as  one  of  the  most  celebrated  music  printers 
of  the  16th  century,  when  printers  were  also 
publishers.  Of  the  reasons  of  his  biking  to 
priuting  we  have  no  account.  He  worked  with 
the  types  of  Le  Be  (cut  iu  1540),  os  Attaingnant 
had  done  before  him  with  those  of  Hautiu. 
Fetis  states  that  he  worked  by  himself  for  some 
time,  but  cites  no  evidence.  In  1551  Le  Roy 
married  the  sister  of  R.  Ballard,  who  was  already 
occupying  himself  with  music  priuting,  and  was 
attached  to  the  court ; they  joined  partnership 
and  obtained  a {latent,  dated  Feb.  16,  1552,  as 
sole  printers  of  music  to  Henri  II.  In  1572 
he  received  Orlando  Lasso  as  his  guest,  and  pub- 
lished a volume  of  ‘moduli  ’ for  him,  with  a dedi- 
cation to  Charles  IX.,  which  has  already  been 
quoted  in  this  volume  (ante,  p.  644).  Leroy’s 
name  disapjiears  from  the  publications  of  the  firm 
in  1589,  and  it  may  thus  far  be  inferred  that  he 
died  then.  His  Instruction  book  for  the  Lute, 
1557,  was  translated  into  English  iu  two  dif- 
ferent versions,  one  by  Alford,  London,  1568, 
and  one  by  4 F.  K.  Gentleman’  (lb.  1574).  A 
second  work  of  his  was  a short  and  easy  instruc- 
tion book  for  the  * Guiterne,’  or  guitar  (1578) ; 
and  a third  is  a book  of  ‘ airs  de  cour  ’ for  the 
lute,  1571,  in  the  dedication  of  which  he  says 
that  such  airs  were  formerly  known  as  ‘ voix  de 
ville. ’ Besides  these  the  firm  published,  between 
1551  and  1568,  twenty  books  of  ‘Chansons'  for 
four  voices.  [See  Ballard.]  a. 

LESCHETIZKY,  Theodor,  a distinguished 
pianist,  born  at  Lancut  iu  Austrian  Poland, 
June  22,  1830.  He  attracted  notice  iu  Vicuna 
by  his  pianoforte  playing  in  1845.  He  was  for 
some  time  a professor  at  the  Conservatorium 
of  St.  Petersburg,  from  which  ap{K)intincnt  he 
retired  in  1878,  since  which  time  he  has  lived 
in  Vienna.  His  marriage  with  his  pupil,  Mme. 
Essipofr,  took  place  in  1880,  and  was  dissolved 
in  1892,  and  iu  1894  lie  married  another  pupil. 
His  com{>ositions  chiefly  consist  of  morceaux  de 
salon  for  the  piano,  but  an  opera,  ‘Die  erete 
Falte,’  was  given  with  success  at  Prague  in  1 867, 
at  Wiesbaden  in  1881,  and  elsewhere.  He  made 
his  debut  in  England  at  the  Musical  Union 
concerts  in  1864,  playing  in  the  Schumann 
Quintet,  and  solos  of  his  own  com|>ositiou,  ami 
has  frequently  since  then  ap]>cnrcd  at  the  same 
concerts.  He  was  the  princijtal  master  of 
Paderewski  ; an  account  of  his  method  was 
published  as  Die  Omndlage  des  Methode  Lcsche* 
tizfoj  by  Malwiue  Bree  in  1902.  ll« 
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LESLIE,  Henry  David,  born  in  London, 
June  1 8,  1 822,  commenced  his  musical  education 
under  Charles  Lucas  in  1838.  For  several  years 
ho  played  the  violoncello  at  the  Sacred  Harmonic 
Societyand  elsewhere.  In  1847, on  the  formation 
of  the  Amateur  Musical  Society,  he  was  appointed 
its  honorary  secretary,  and  continued  so  until 
1855,  when  he  became  its  conductor,  which  post 
he  retained  until  the  dissolution  of  the  Society 
in  1861.  The  choir  which  bore  his  name  was 
actually  formed  by  Mr.  Joseph  Heming,  in  1853, 
and  conducted  at  first  by  Frank  Moir  ; Leslie 
undertook  the  leadership  in  1855,  and  the  first 
concert  took  place  in  1 856.  At  first  the  number 
of  voices  was  limited  to  about  sixty,  but  after- 
wards it  was  increased  to  240,  so  that  a large 
work  could  replace  the  madrigals,  for  the  sake 
of  which  the  choir  was  originally  founded.  In 
1878  it  gained  the  first  prize  in  the  International 
competition  of  choirs  at  Paris.  In  1863  Leslie 
was  appointed  conductor  of  the  Herefordshire 
Philharmonic  Society,  an  amateur  bod)'  at 
Hereford.  In  1864  he  became  principal  of  the 
National  College  of  Music,  an  institution  formed 
on  the  principle  of  the  foreign  conservatoires, 
which,  however,  not  receiving  adequate  support, 
was  dissolved  in  a few  years.  In  1874  he  became 
the  director  and  conductor  of  the  Guild  of 
Amateur  Musicians.  In  1S80  his  choir  was 
broken  lip  ; it  was  subsequently  reorganised 
under  Signor  Randcgger,  and  in  1885-1887 
Leslie  resumed  its  management.  Henry  Leslie’s 
first  published  composition — a Te  Deum  and 
Jubilate  in  D — appeared  in  1846.  He  produced 
a Symphony  in  F,  1847  ; a festival  anthem, 
‘Let  God  arise,’  for  solo  voices,  chorus  and 
orchestra,  1 849  ; overture,  ‘ The  Templar,’  1 852 ; 
‘Immanuel,*  oratorio,  1854  ; ‘Romance,  or. 
Bold  Dick  Turpin,’  operetta,  1857  ; ‘Judith,’ 
oratorio,  produced  at  Birmingham  Festival, 
1858 ; 4 Holyrood, ’cantata,  1 860  ; 4 The  Daughter 
of  the  Isles,*  cantata.  1861 ; 4 Ida,’  opera,  1864 ; 
besides  instrumental  chamber  music,  anthems, 
songs,  duets,  trios,  pianoforte  pieces,  and  a large 
number  of  part-songs  ami  madrigals  comjiosed 
for  his  choir.  In  addition  to  a wide  range  of 
madrigals,  motets,  and  unaccompanied  music  of 
nil  ages  and  countries,  the  following  are  among 
the  larger  works  which  were  performed  by 
this  excellent  choir : Motets  for  eight  voices  by 
Bach  and  Sebastian  Wesley  ; Mendelssohn’s 
Psalms  and  motets,  and  his ‘Antigone’ and  ‘Gvdi- 
pus  * ; Gounod’s  motets  ami  Mcsse  Solennello ; 
Carissimi's  ‘Jonah’ ; Tallis’s  Forty-part  song  ; 
Bourgault  Dncoudray’s  ‘Symphonic  Religicuse* 
(unaccompanied).  Leslie  died  at  Llansaintfraid, 
near  Oswestry,  Feb.  4,  1896.  w.  ii.  ir. 

LESS  EL,  Franz,  one  of  Hay  tin’s  three 
favourite  pupils,  born  about  1780,  at  Pulawy  on 
the  Vistula,  in  Poland,  his  father,  a pupil  of 
Adam  Hiller  and  Dittersdorf,  being  Musik- 
director  at  the  neighbouring  castle  of  Prince 
Czartoryski.  In  1797  ho  came  to  Vienna  to 


study  medicine,  but  the  love  of  music  proved 
a great  distraction.  Haydn  eventually  took 
him  as  a pupil,  a service  he  repaid  by  tending 
him  till  his  death  with  the  care  and  devotion  of 
a son.  In  1810  he  returned  to  Poland,  and  lived 
with  the  Czartoryski  family,  occupied  entirely 
with  music.  After  the  Revolution  of  1830  had 
driven  his  patrons  into  exile,  Lessel  led  a life  of 
great  vicissitude,  but  being  a man  of  varied  culti- 
vation always  managed  to  maintain  himself, 
though  often  reduced  to  great  straits.  In  1837 
he  was  superseded  in  his  post  as  principal  of  the 
gymnasium  at  Petrikau  on  the  borders  of  Silesia, 
and  feeling  a presentiment  of  approaching  death, 
he  composed  his  requiem,  and  shortly  after 
(August  1838)  expired  of  the  disease  commonly 
called  a broken  heart.  He  left  songs,  chamber 
music,  and  symphonies ; also  church  music, 
specially  indicating  gifts  of  no  common  order. 
Among  his  effects  were  some  autographs  of  Haydn 
presented  by  himself.  Some  of  his  works  were 
published  by  Artaria,  Weigl,  and  Breitkopf  k 
Hiirtel,  among  them  being  three  sonatas  for  PF. 
(op.  2),  dedicated  to  Haydn  ; fantasia  for  PF. 
op.  8),  dedicated  to  dementi ; another  fantasia 
op.  13),  dedicated  to  Cecily  Beidale  ; a piano 
concerto,  etc.  [See  Quetlav-Lexikon. ] Lesael’s 
life  was  a romantic  one.  He  was  believed  to 
Ijc  the  love-child  of  a lady  of  rank.  Mystery 
also  enveloped  the  birth  of  bis  first  love,  Cecily 
Beidale,  and  he  discovered  that  she  was  his 
sister  only  just  in  time  to  prevent  his  marrying 
her.  One  of  his  masses — ‘ Znm  Oicilicntag  ’ — 
was  composed  in  all  the  fervour  of  this  first 
passion.  c.  f.  p. 

LESSON,  or  LEQOX,  a name  which  was 
used  from  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century  to 
the  close  of  the  18th,  to  denote  pieces  for  the 
harpsichord  and  other  keyed  instruments.  I? 
was  generally  applied  to  the  separate  pieces 
which  in  their  collected  form  made  up  a Suite. 
The  origin  of  the  name  seems  to  be  that  these 
pieces  served  an  educational  purpose,  illustrating 
different  styles  of  playing,  and  being  often 
arranged  in  order  of  difficulty.  This  is  borne 
out  by  the  fact  that  Domenico  Scarlatti's  ‘ Forty- 
two  Lessons  for  the  Harpsichord,  edited  by  Mr. 
Roseingrave,’  are  in  the  original  edition  called 
‘ Esercizi  — xxx.  Sonatas  per  Gravicembalo, * 
though  they  have  littleof  the  educational  element 
in  them,  and  by  the  following  extract  from  Sir 
John  Hawkins’s  History  of  Music  (chap.  148  : 
he  uses  the  word  ‘lessons’  for  ‘suites  of  lessons’): 

‘ In  lessons  for  the  harpsichord  and  virginal 
the  airs  were  made  to  follow  in  a certain  order, 
that  is  to  say,  the  slowest  or  most  grave  first, 
and  the  rest  in  succession,  according  as  they 
deviated  from  that  character,  by  which  rule 
the  Jig  generally  stood  last.  In  general  the 
Halliard  followed  the  Pavan,  the  first  being  a 
grave,  the  other  a sprightly  air  ; but  this  rub* 
was  not  without  exception.’  Rameau’s  Lesson* 
for  the  Harpsichord,  opp.  2 and  3,  arc  not 
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arranged  in  order  of  difficulty,  but  are  connected 
by  the  relation  of  their  keys.  In  the  case  of 
Handers  3 Lemons,  the  first  consists  of  a Prelude 
and  air  with  variations  in  B?,  the  Becond  of  a 
Minuet  in  O minor,  and  the  third  of  a Chaconne 
in  G major  ; so  they  may  be  presumed  to  be 
intended  for  consecutive  performance.  The 
‘Suites  de  Pieces  pour  le  Clavecin,’  in  two 
Books,  were  called  ‘ Lessons  * in  the  first  edition, 
but  in  the  later  editions  this  name  was  discarded 
for  that  which  they  now  bear.  Instances  of 
tlio  use  of  the  word  to  indicate  a composition 
in  three  movements  are  to  be  found  in  the 
works  of  many  18th  century  composers.  One 
such  lesson  by  Nares  is  quoted  in  the  Oxford 
History  of  Music , vol.  iv.  ; The  Age  of  Bach 
and  Handel , pp.  329-338. 

An  analogous  word  to  this  is  * fitude,’  which 
from  originally  meaning  a special  form  of 
exercise,  has  in  many  cases  come  to  be  applied 
to  pieces  in  which  the  educational  purpose  is 
completely  lost  sight  of.  [See  ftrUDB*.]  Al- 
though in  general  the  name  was  applied  to  pieces 
for  the  harpsichord  alone,  yet  it  was  sometimes 
used  for  concerted  chamber  music,  as  in  the 
4 Firste  Hooke  of  consort  lessons,  made  by  divers 
exquisite  authors,  for  six  Instruments  to  play 
together,  viz.  the  Treble  Lute,  the  Pandora, 
the  Citteme,  the  Rase  Violl,  the  Flute  and  the 
Treble-Viol!,  collected  by  Thomas  Morley,  and 
now  newly  corrected  and  eidarged  * (London, 
1611),  and  in  Mathias  Vento’s  4 Lessons  for 
the  HarjHichord  with  accompaniment  of  Flute 
and  Violin.’  m. 

LESTOCQ.  Oj^era  in  four  acts  ; words  by 
Scribe,  music  by  Auber.  Produced  at  the  Opera 
Comique,  May  24,  1834.  It  was  produced  in 
English  at  Covent  Garden,  Feb.  21,  1835,  as 
4 Lestocq,  or  the  Fete  of  the  Hermitage.’  o. 

LESUEUR,  Jean  Francois,  grandnephew 
of  the  celebrated  painter  Enstoche  Lcsucur, 
bom  Feb.  15,  1760,1  in  the  village  of  Drucat- 
Plessiel,  near  Abbeville.  He  became  a chorister 
at  Abbeville  at  seven.  At  fourteen  he  went 
to  the  college  at  Amiens,  but  two  years  later, 
in  1779,  broke  off  his  studies  to  become,  first, 
inaitre  de  mtisique  at  the  cathedral  of  Seez, 
and  then  sous-maitre  at  the  church  of  the  In- 
nocents in  Paris.  Hero  he  obtained  some  in- 
struction in  harmony  from  the  AbW  Roze,  but 
it  was  not  any  systematic  course  of  study,  so 
much  ns  his  thorough  knowledge  of  Plain-song 
and  deep  study,  that  made  him  the  profound 
and  original  musician  he  afterwards  became. 
His  imagination  was  too  active,  and  his  desire 
of  distinction  too  keen,  to  allow  him  to  remain 
long  in  a subordinate  ]*>sition  ; he  therefore 
accepted  in  1781  the  appointment  of  maftre 
de  rnusique  at  the  cathedral  of  Dijon,  whence  j 
after  two  years  he  removed  to  Le  Mans,  and 
then  to  Tours.  In  1784  he  came  to  Paris  to 
superintend  the  performance  of  some  of  his  I 

i SW  the  for  the  iiMraet  of  thU  dot*-. 


motets  at  the  Concert  Spirituel,  and  was  re- 
appointed to  the  Holy  Innocents  as  headmaster 
of  the  choristers.  He  now'  mixed  with  the 
foremost  musicians  of  the  French  school,  and 
with  Sacchini,  who  gave  him  good  advice  on 
the  art  of  composition,  and  urged  him  to  write 
for  the  stage.  In  1786  ho  competed  for  the 
musical  directorship  of  Notre  Dame,  which  he 
obtained,  and  immediately  entered  upon  his 
duties.  He  was  allowed  by  the  chapter  to 
engage  a full  orchestra,  and  thus  was  able  to 
give  magnificent  performances  of  motets  and 
Messes  Solennelles.  His  idea  was  to  excite 
the  imagination  and  produce  devotional  feeling 
by  means  of  dramatic  effects  and  a picturesque 
and  imitative  style,  and  lie  even  went  so  far 
as  to  precede  one  of  his  masses  by  a regular 
overture,  exactly  as  if  it  had  been  an  opera. 
Crowds  were  attracted  by  this  novel  kind  of 
sacred  music,  and  his  masses  were  nicknamed 
the  4 Beggars'  Opera'  (‘L'Oi>era  des  Gueux '). 
This  success  soon  aroused  opposition,  and  a 
violent  anonymous  attack  was  made  upon  him, 
under  pretext  of  a reply  to  his  pamphlet  Essai 
de  mu  sign  e saerde,  on  musique  motivde  ft  nrftho- 
dique  pour  la  file  de  Noil  (1786).  Lesueur’s 
rejoinder  was  another  pamphlet.  Expos i d'une 
rnusique  nne,  imitative  et  particulars  a cheque 
solcnniU  (Paris,  Hlrissant,  1787),  in  which  he 
gives  a detailed  sketch  of  an  appropriate  musical 
service  for  Christmas,  and  states  expressly  that 
his  aim  was  to  make  sacred  music  ‘dramatic 
and  descriptive.’  Meantime  the  chapter,  find- 
ing that  his  projects  had  involved  them  in 
heavy  expense,  curtailed  the  orchestra,  while 
at  the  same  time  strong  pressure  was  put  ujK>n 
him  by  the  Archbishop  to  take  orders.  He 
willingly  assumed  the  title  of  Abbe,  but  declined 
the  priesthood,  especially  as  he  was  composing 
an  opera,  ‘Telemaque,'  which  he  was  anxious 
to  produce.  Finding  his  reduced  orchestra 
inadequate  for  his  mosses  he  resigned,  upon 
which  an  infamous  libel  was  issued,  accusing 
him,  the  most  upright  of  men,  of  having  been 
dismissed  for  fraud.  Completely  worn  out,  he 
retired  in  the  autumn  of  1788  to  the  country 
house  of  a friend,  ami  here  he  passed  nearly 
four  years  of  repose  and  happiness.  On  the 
death  of  his  friend  in  1792  he  returned  to 
Paris,  invigorated  and  refreshed  in  mind,  and 
composed  a series  of  three-act  operas — 4 La 
Caverne'  (Feb.  15,  1793),  4 Paul  et  Yirginie  ’ 
(Jan.  13.  1794),  and  'Telemaque’  (May  11, 
1796),  all  produced  at  the  Feydeau.  The 
brilliant  success  of  4 La  Caverns  ’ procured  his 
appointment  as  professor  in  the  * Ecolc  de  la 
Garde  Nationals’  (Nov.  21,  1793),  and  he  was 
also  nominated  one  of  the  inspectors  of  instruc- 
tion at  the  Conservatoire  from  its  foundation 
in  1795.  In  this  capacity  ho  took  port  with 
Mehul,  Gossec,  Catel,  and  Langle,  in  drawing 
up  the  Principes  ilimentaircsde  musique  and  the 
Solfigcsdn  Conservatoire.  He  was  then  looking 
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forward  to  the  production  of  two  operas  which 
had  been  accepted  by  the  Academic  ; and  when 
these  were  set  aside  in  favour  of  Catel’s  * Senii- 
raniis'  his  indignation  knew  no  l*>unds,  and  he 
vehemently  attacked  not  only  his  colleague, 
but  the  director  of  the  Conservatoire,  Catel’s 
avowed  jwitron.  His  jamphlct,  Prajtl  (fun 
plait  general  de  V instruction  musical*,  en  France 
(Paris,  an  IX.  (1801)  anonymous),  raised  a storm, 
and  Lesueur  received  his  dismissal  from  the 
Conservatoire  on  Sept.  23,  1802.  Having  a 
family  to  support,  the  loss  of  his  salary  crippled 
him  severely,  and  he  was  only  saved  from  utter 
indigence  by  his  ap|>ointment  in  March  1804 
as  maitre  de  chaj»elle  to  the  First  Consul,  on 
the  recommendation  of  Paisiello,  who  retired 
on  account  of  his  health.  As  the  occu]>ant  of 
the  jKWt  most  coveted  by  musicians  in  France, 
Lesueur  had  no  difficulty  in  securing  the  re- 
presentation of  ‘ Oasian,  ou  les  Bardes  ’ (five 
acts,  July  10,  1804).  The  piece  inaugurated 
the  new  title  of  the  theatre  as  ‘Academic  Im- 
perials.' Its  success  was  extraordinary,  and 
the  Emperor,  an  ardent  admirer  of  Celtic  poems, 
rewarded  the  composer  with  the  Legion  of 
Honour,  and  presented  him  with  a gold  snuff- 
box inscribed  ‘ L’Empereurdes  Fran^ais  & l'auteur 
des  Bardes,'  intended  also  as  an  acknowledg- 
ment for  a Te  Deum  and  a mass  ]K*rformed  at 
Notre  Dame  on  the  occasion  of  his  coronation 
(Dec.  2,  1804).  During  the  next  five  years 
Lesueur  undertook  no  work  of  greuter  inq>ortance 
than  a share  in  Persnis’s intermMe  ‘L’lnaugura- 
tion  du  Temple  de  la  Victoire*  (Jan.  2,  1807), 
and  in  the  same  composer's  three* -act  opera 
4 Le  Triomphe  de  Trajan  ' (Oct.  23,  1807),  con- 
taining the  well-known  4 marche  soldi  nolle  * ; 
but  on  March  21,  1809,  he  produced  * La  Mort 
d’Adam  et  son  Apothlose ' in  three  acts — the 
original  cause  of  his  quarrel  with  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Academic  and  the  Conservatoire. 
The  scenery  and  decorations  of  the  new  opera 
excited  the  greatest  admiration  ; when  compli- 
mented on  his  work,  Degotti  the  scene-painter 
replied  quite  seriously,  ‘Yes,  it  certainly  is  the 
most  beautiful  paradise  you  ever  saw*  in  your 
life,  or  ever  will  see.’ 

Iu  1813  Lesueur  succeeded  Gretry  at  the 
Institut  ; and  after  the  Restoration  became,  in 
spite  of  his  long  veneration  for  Napoleon,  sur- 
inteudant  and  com]x>scr  of  the  cha]>el  of  Louis 
XVIII.  On  Jan.  1,  1818,  he  was  ap]>oiiited 
professor  of  com]>osition  at  the  Conservatoire, 
a post  which  he  retained  till  his  death.  His 
lectures  were  largely  attended,  and  very  interest- 
ing from  the  brilliant  remarks  with  which  he 
interspersed  them.  Of  his  pupils  no  less  than 
twelve  gained  the  1 prix  de  Rome’  — namely, 
Bourgeois,  Ermel,  Paris.  Guiraud,  Hector  Ber- 
lioz, Eugene  Prevost,  Ambroise  Thomas  (whom 
he  called  his  ‘ note  sensible,’  or  leading  note,  on 
account  of  his  extreme  nervousness),  Elwart, 
Ernest  Boulanger,  Besozzi,  Xavier  Boisselot 


(who  married  one  of  his  three  daughters),  and, 
lastly,  Gounod.  Lesueur  also  wrote  Xoticc  sur 
la  M eloper,  la  Jihythmopee  cl  Us  grande  earacteree 
de  la  musique  anciennr,  published  with  Gail's 
French  translation  of  Anacreon  (Paris,  1793). 
Ancient  Greek  music  was  a favourite  subject 
with  him,  and  he  would  with  j»erfect  serious- 
ness expound  how  one  mode  tended  to  licence, 
and  another  to  virtue  ; unfortunately,  however, 
some  wag  in  the  class  would  occasionally  mis- 
lead his  ear  by  inverting  the  order  of  succession 
in  the  chords,  and  thus  betray  him  into  taking 
the  licentious  for  the  virtuous  mode,  and  rice 
versa, 1 

Lesueur  died  in  Paris  on  Oct.  6,  1837,  at  a 
patriarchal  age,  and  in  universal  respect ; even 
Berlioz  loved  and  honoured  him  to  the  last  (see 
chapters  vi.  and  xx.  of  his  SUmoircs).  He  left 
three  oj»eras  which  had  never  been  |ierformed, 
‘Tyrtce,*  three  acts,  conijKised  iu  1794  ; 4 Ar- 
taxerse,’  three  acts,  accepted  by  the  Optra  in 
1801  ; and  4 Alexandre  a Baby  lone,'  of  which 
the  score  has  been  engraved,  and  considerable 
portions  performed  at  the  Conservatoire  concerts. 
Of  his  numerous  oratorios,  masses,  motets,  etc., 
the  following  have  been  published: — ‘L’Oratono 
ou  Messe  de  Noel  ’ ; three  messes  solennelles ; 
a low  mass  with  4 Domine  Salvum  ’ ; three  4 Ora 
torios  pour  lo  couronnement  des  princes  souve- 
rains* ; three  Te  Dennis  ; two  ‘Oratorios  de  la 
Passion  ’ ; two  * Domine  Salvum  * ; one  Stahat ; 
the  oratorios  ‘Debora,’  4 Rachel,*  4 Ruth  et 
Nocini,*  4 Ruth  et  Booz  ’ ; a cantata  for  the 
marriage  of  the  Emperor  Kajtolcon  ; a motet 
for  the  Iwptism  of  the  King  of  Rome  ; a Priere 
for  the  Emperor  ou  airs  of  Languedoc  ; an  4 O 
Salutaris  ’ ; several  psalms  and  motets,  among 
which  must  be  sj»ecified  a 4 Super  fiumiua  Baby- 
lonia.’ 

The  five  ojieras  previously  mentioned,  and  all 
this  sacred  music,  furnish  ample  materials  for 
forming  an  estimate  of  Lesueur's  genius.  His 
most  marked  characteristic  is  a grand  simplicity. 
No  musician  ever  contrived  to  extract  more  from 
commou  chords,  or  to  impart  greater  solemnity 
to  his  choruses  and  ensembles ; but  in  his  boldest 
flights,  and  most  original  effects  of  colour,  the 
ear  is  struck  by  antiquated  jiassages  which  stamp 
the  comj»oser  as  belonging  to  a past  school. 

4 His  biblical  characters  are  set  before  us  w ith 
traits  and  colours  so  natural  as  to  make  one 
forget  the  poverty  of  the  conception,  the  antique 
Italian  phrases,  the  childish  simplicity  of  the 
orchestration.’2  By  another  critic  he  was  said 
to  have  taken  the  theatre  into  the  church  aud 
the  church  into  the  theatre.  Thus,  looking  at 
the  matter  from  a purely  musical  point  of  view, 
it  is  iuqtossihle  to  consider  Lesueur  the  equal  of 
hiscontenqK)rariesM  chul  and  Cherubini ; though 
the  novelties  he  introduced  derive  a social 
interest  from  the  fact  that  he  was  the  master  of 

1 ThU  in  will  to  httvf-  been  a fa  von  rite  annulment  *tth  Gounod 
aa  a boy, 

* lkrltoa.  J /imvirtf,  chap.  Tl. 
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Hector  Berlioz.  [In  the  latter’s  Lea  Mwtieiena, 
etc.,  pp.  59  and  68,  there  are  interesting  essays 
on  Lesueur  and  his  oratorios.]  u.  c. 

LETZEN  DINGE,  DIE.  See  Last  Judo. 
MKNT. 

LEUTGEB,  or  LEITGEB,  Josef,  a horn 
player  to  whom  Mozart  was  much  attached. 
They  became  acquainted  in  Salzburg,  where 
Leutgeb  was  one  of  the  band,  and  on  Mozart’s 
arrival  in  Vienna  he  found  him  settled  there, 
in  the  Altlerchenfcld,  No.  32,  keeping  a cheese- 
monger’s shop  and  playing  the  horn.  Mozart 
wrote  four  Concertos  for  him  (Kochel,  412,  417, 
447,  495).  a Quintet  (407),  which  he  calls  ‘das 
Iieitgebische,’  and  probaldy  a Rondo  (371). 
This  shows  that  he  must  have  been  a good 
player.  There  must  also  have  been  something 
attractive  alxmt  him,  for  with  no  one  does  Mozart 
appear  to  have  played  so  many  tricks.  When 
Leutgeb  called  to  ask  how  his  pieces  were  getting 
on  Mozart  would  cover  the  floor  with  loose  leaves 
of  scores  and  parts  of  symphonies  and  concertos, 
which  Leutgeb  must  pick  up  and  arrange  in 
exact  order,  while  the  composer  was  writing  at 
his  desk  as  fast  as  his  ]>en  could  travel.  On  one 
occasion  he  was  made  to  crouch  down  behind  the 
stove  till  Mozart  hail  finished.  The  margins  of 
the  Concertos  are  covered  with  droll  remarks — 
‘ W.  A.  Mozart  has  taken  pity  on  Leutgeb,  ass, 
ox,  and  fool,  at  Vienna,  March  27,  1783,  etc.’ 
The  horn  part  is  full  of  jokes — ‘ Go  it,  Signor 
Asitio  * — ‘ take  a little  breath  ’ — ‘ wretched  pig  * 
— ' thank  God  here’s  the  end  ’ — and  much  more 
of  the  like.  One  of  the  pieces  is  written  in 
coloured  inks,  black,  red,  green,  and  blue, 
alternately.  Such  were  Mozart's  boyish  romp- 
ing ways  ! Leutgeb  throve  on  his  cheese  and 
his  horn,  and  died  richer  than  his  great  friend, 
Feb.  27,  1811. 1 o. 

LEVA,  Enrico  pe,  famous  for  his  very 
numerous  songs,  chiefly  Neapolitan  ‘canzon- 
ette,’  was  bom  in  Naples,  Jan.  19,  1867.  In 
CArly  youth  he  studied  the  pianoforte  under 
Pannain  and  Rossomandi,  receiving  lessons  in 
harmony,  counterpoint,  and  composition  from 
Puzone  and  D’Arienzo,  professors  at  the  R. 
Conservatorio  Musicale  of  Naples.  He  appears, 
however,  to  have  owed  his  success  less  to 
theoretical  acquirements  than  to  his  very  distinct 
individuality  and  natural  gifts,  which  ho  began 
to  exercise  in  composing  pianoforte  pieces  and 
songs  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  While  still  very 
young,  he  was  so  fortunate  as  to  attract  the 
favourable  attention  of  the  firm  of  Ricordi,  who, 
after  the  extraordinary  success  of  his  Nea- 
l«>litan  canzonetta,  ‘Non  mi  guarda,’  entered 
into  a contract  with  the  young  composer  to 
write  for  them  five  songs  each  year.  De  Leva’s 
celebrity  was  still  further  increased  in  1890 
by  royal  favour,  Queen  Margherita  having  been 
so  favourably  impressed  by  de  Leva’s  music  at 
a concert  given  by  him  in  Romo  that  she 

* fkr  John'!  Ifctnrt,  2n<1  «d.  II.  US. 


commissioned  him  to  write  a vocal  piece  for  an 
open-air  festivity  at  the  Royal  Palace  of  Caj>odi- 
montr.  This  work,  a serenata  entitled  4 A 
Capomonte,  ’ was  directed  by  the  comjKxser,  whose 
songs  enjoyed,  thenceforward,  the  advantage  of 
being  interpreted  by  the  foremost  singers  of 
the  day.  Of  the  hundreds  of  songs  written  by 
Enrico  de  Leva,  it  must  suffice  to  mention 
only  a few  of  the  most  successful,  such  as  4 'E 
spingole  frangese,’  ‘Triste  aprile,  * Voi  siete 
1’ alba,’  ‘Ultima  Serenata,'  ‘Voce  fra  i cam  pi,’ 
‘Ammore  piccerillo,’  ‘Hosognato.’and  ‘Lacrimo 
amare.  ’ Some  of  his  best  have  been  written 
for  j>opular  local  festivals.  In  these,  the  com- 
poser has  skilfully  preserved  the  spirit  of  the 
old  Neapolitan  folk-song,  adapting  it  to  the 
requirements  of  modern  harmony  with  admir- 
able spontaneity.  Among  de  Leva’s  more 
important  works  may  be  mentioned  his  ‘Siren- 
otta,’  a setting  of  some  verses  from  D’Annunzio's 
Gioconda.  He  has  also  written  innumerable 
pieces  for  the  piano  and  violin,  and  suites  for 
orchestra.  His  most  ambitious  effort  was  an 
opera  in  four  acts,  ‘ La  Camargo,’  produced  in 
Turin  in  1898  at  the  Teatro  Regio,  and  in 
Naples  at  San  Carlo. 

De  Leva  is  widely  known  as  a teacher  of 
singing  in  its  higher  branches,  and  as  a success- 
ful advocate  of  improved  methods  in  the  culti- 
vation of  choral  singing  in  elementary  schools 
throughout  Italy.  His  writings  on  this  and 
other  musical  subjects  have  attracted  consider- 
able attention.  H.  A.  w. 

LEVASSEUR,  Nicholas  Prosper,  was  born 
March  9,  1791,  at  Breslcs,  Oise,  the  son  of  a 
labourer.  He  entered  the  Paris  Conservatoire 
in  1807,  and  became  a member  of  Garat's  sing- 
ing class,  Feb.  5,  1811.  He  made  his  debuts 
at  the  Academic  as  Osman  Pacha  (Gr^ try’s 
4 Cara  vane’),  Oct.  5,  1813,  and  as  G£dipus 
(Sacchini’s  4 (Kdipe  a Colonos  ’),  Oct.  1 5,  and  was 
engaged  there.  According  to  Fetis  he  was  suc- 
cessful only  as  the  Pacha  ; the  rejiertory  was 
either  too  high  for  his  voice,  or  unfavourable  to 
the  Italian  method  which  he  had  acquired.  He 
made  his  debut  at  the  King’s  Theatre,  London, 
in  Simon  Mayr’s  4 Adelasia  ed  Aldcrano.’  Jan. 
10,  1815,  and  played  there  two  seasons  with 
success  in  4 La  Clemenza  di  Tito,’  in  * Gli  Orazi,’ 
as  Pluto  (Winter’s  4 Ratto  di  Proserpina  ’)  at 
Mine.  Vestris’s  ddbut,  July  20,  1815  : in  Paer’s 
‘Griselda,’  Farinelli’s  4 Rite  d’Efeso,’  Ferrari’s 
4 Heroine  di  Raab,’  and  Portogallo’s  4 Regina  di 
Lidia.'  He  reappeared  there  with  some  success 
in  1829,  and  again  in  French  as  Bertram  on 
production  of  4 Robert,’  June  11,  1832.  He 
reappeared  at  the  Academic  about  1816,  and 
remained  there  as  an  under-study,  hut.  obtained 
much  reputation  in  concerts  with  his  friend 
Ponehard.  He  made  his  debut  at  the  Italieus 
as  Figaro,  Oct.  5,  1819,  and  remained  there 
until  about  1827,  where  he  sang  in  new  oftcras 
of  Rossini,  in  Meyerbeer's 4 Crociato,'and  Vaccaj’s 
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‘ Romeo/  He  sang  at  Milan  on  the  production 
of  Meyerbeer's  ‘ Margherita  d’Anjou,'  Nov.  14, 

1 820.  He  reappeared  at  the  Aeadihnie  as  Moses 
on  the  production  of  Rossini’s  ojK;ra  there,  March 
26,  1827,  a part  which  lie  had  previously  played 
atthe  Italiens,  Oct.  20, 1822 ; returned  there  per- 
manently  the  next  year,  and  remained  until  his 
retirement,  Oct.  29,  1853.  He  created  the  part 
of  Zacharie  in  the  * Prophete  ' at  the  request  of 
Meyerbeer,  who  admired  his  talent  as  much  as 
his  noble  character.  He  was  appointed  head  of 
a lyric  class  at  the  Conservatoire,  June  1,  1841, 
and  on  his  retirement  in  1869  was  appointed  a 
Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  He  died  at 
Paris,  Dec.  5,  1871,  having  become  blind  a short 
time  before  his  death.  ‘ It  was  in  the  produc- 
tion of  “ Robert  ” that  Lcvasseur  created  a class 
of  characters  . . . in  which  he  has  had  innumer- 
able imitators,  but  not  one  single  artist  with  his 
jicculiar  physiognomy,  his  exceptionally  toned 
voice,  his  imposing  presence  and  intellectual 
grasp.  His  Bertram  was  a veritable  creation. 

. . . Next  to  Bertram  must  rank  his  delinea- 
tion of  Marcel  and  Zachariah.' 1 A.  c. 

BEVERIDGE,  Richard,  a singer  noted  for 
his  deep  and  powerful  bass  voice,  was  born  in 
London  about  1670.  His  name  appears  as  one 
of  the  singers  in  Dr.  Blow’s  Te  Doum  and  Jubi- 
late for  St.  Cecilia's  day  1695,  [and  he  took  j»art 
in  Motteux’s  ‘Island  Princess ' in  1699,  com- 
]K>sing  some  of  the  music  himself.  In  1702 
‘ Macl>eth ' was  given  at  Drury  Lane,  ‘ with  music 
by  Beveridge.’  This  has  not  been  identified 
(see  Macbeth  Music).  Leveridgc  usually  took 
the  part  of  Hecate.  He  apjieared  in  various 
o[ieras,  etc.  of  Purcell.]  He  sang  in  the  Anglo- 
Italian  oj»cras,  ‘Arsinoe,’  ‘Camilla,’ ‘Rosamond,’ 
and  ‘ Thorny ris,’  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre  in 
1705-7.  In  1708  he  was  engaged  at  the  Queen’s 
Theatre  and  sang  in  ‘ The  Temple  of  Love,’  etc., 
and  in  Handers  ‘Faithful  Shepherd’  (‘II  Pastor 
Fido’)onits  production  in  1712.  He  subse- 
quently transferred  his  services  to  Rich,  and 
sang  in  the  masques  and  pantomimes  at  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields  and  Covent  Garden  for  nearly  thirty 
years.  His  voice  remained  unimj>aired  so  long, 
that  in  1730,  when  sixty  years  old,  ho  offered, 
for  a wager  of  100  guineas,  to  sing  a buss  song 
with  any  man  in  England.  About  1726  he  , 
opened  a coffee-house  in  Tavistock  Street,  Covent 
Garden.  [He  appeared  in  pantomimes,  etc. 
until  1751,  taking  his  last  benefit  in  that  year. 
He  wrote  a kind  of  opera,  * Brittaincs  Happiness' 
performed  in  1704,]  and  ‘Py ramus  and  Thisbe,' 
a comic  masque,  in  1716,  compiled  by  him 
from  * A Midsummer  Night’s  Dream.’  In  1727 
he  published  his  songs,  with  the  music,  in  two 
small  8vo  vols.  [The  best  known  are  ‘ All  in 
the  Downs  ’ and  ‘ The  Roast  Beef  of  Old 
England/  Some  of  his  songs  are  said  to  bo 
adaptations  from  Irish  traditional  tunes.]  Many 
others  were  published  singly.  In  his  old  age 

• Atherutum,  Dec.  16.  1871. 


lie  was  maintained  by  an  annual  subscription 
among  his  friends,  promoted  by  a city  physician. 
He  died  March  22,  1758.  There  is  a good 
mezzotint  of  him  by  Pether,  from  a painting 
by  Frye.  w.  H.  u.  ; additions  from  Diet,  of 
A rat.  liiog. , etc. 

LEVEY,  Richard  MicHAKi.(wliose  real  name 
was  O’Shauglmessy),  was  born  in  Dublin,  Oct. 
25,  1811,  and  was  apprenticed  to  Janies  Barton 
in  1821,  with  whom  he  continued  till  1826, 
when  he  entered  the  Theatre  Royal  orchestra. 
Balie,  Wallace,  and  Levey  were  intimate  friends. 
Levey’s  earliest  recollection  was  seeing  Horn's 
oj>era,  ‘ Lai  la  Rookh,’  in  Dublin,  and  he  had 
pleasant  memories  of  G.  A.  Lee  and  G.  F. 
Stans  bury  as  conductors  of  the  ‘ old  ’ Royal,  of 
which  he  himself  became  leader  in  1634.  His 
accounts  of  the  ‘stare*  between  1827  and  1847 
make  capital  reading  (a  summary  of  them  is 
given  in  his  Annals  of  the  Theatre  Royal),  and 
he  ofteu  told  the  present  writer  stories  of  the 
two  Keans,  Alfred  Bunn,  Tyrone  Power,  Mac- 
ready,  Cooke,  Miss  Smithson  (who  married 
Berlioz),  Taglioni,  Paganini,  Ole  Bull,  Bochsa, 
Lablache,  and  Grisi.  . 

In  all,  from  1836  to  1880  (the  ‘ Royal  ’ was 
burned  on  Feb.  9,  1880),  Levey  coni|«osed  fifty 
overtures,  and  he  arranged  the  music  for  forty - 
four  pan  tom  imes.  His  first  pantomime  was 

‘ O’Doiiogliue  of  the  Lakes,’  the  book  of  which 
was  written  by  Alfred  Howard  (‘  Paddy  Kelly  ’). 
In  1839  lie  toured  with  Balfe’s  oj>era  company 
in  Ireland,  and  in  1840  he  conducted  the  first 
jHjrformances  in  Dublin  of  ‘The  Maid  of  Artois’ 
(with  Balfe  himself  in  the  caste)  and  4 The  Siege 
of  Rochelle/  Levey  often  alluded  with  j«ardon- 
able  pride  to  Sir  Robert  Stewart  and  Sir  Charles 
Villiera  Stanford  as  liis  pupils.  The  latter’s 
first  apjiearance  in  public  as  a comjxiser,  at  the 
age  of  eight,  was  as  the  writer  of  incidental 
music  for  the  juintomime  of  ‘ Puss  in  Boots/ 
duly  |tcrformed  at  the  Theatre  Royal  during 
the  Christmas  of  1860,  under  Levey’s  baton. 

In  1850,  Levey  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Royal  Irish  Academy  of  Music — the  other 
three  being  John  Stanford,  Joseph  Robinson, 
and  Sir  Francis  Brady,  K.C.  (still  living)— and 
the  infant  institution  was  removed  to  more 
suitable,  premises,  at  36  Westland  Row,  in  1870. 
In  1852-55  he  was  leader  of  the  ‘Dublin  Quartet 
Concert  Society’;  in  1859-62  he  formed  and 
led  the  ‘Classical  Quartet  Union.’  In  spite  of 
the  short  duration  of  these  enterprises,  lie 
helped  to  start  the  1 Monthly  Popular  Concerts  ’ 
in  1868,  when  the  quartet  was  led  by  Joachim, 
and  the  concerts  lasted  till  1871.  He  had  a 
‘jubilee  benefit/  April  20,  1876,  and  was  pre- 
sented with  250  guineas.  Sir  Robert  Stewart 
conducted  a new  comic  ojiera,  ‘The  Rose  ami 
the  Ring,’  for  Levey’s  benefit,  on  March  23, 
1878. 

Levey  lived  to  see  the  opening  of  the  ‘ new  * 
Theatre  Royal  on  Dec.  13,  1897,  and  related 
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his  favourite  joke  that  * he  still  struggled  to 
beat  Time.'  Among  his  published  pieces  are 
two  volumes  of  old  Irish  airs.  He  married  three 
times,  and  died  June  28,  1899.  His  oldest  son, 
K.  M.  Levey,  junr.,  born  in  1833,  became  a 
famous  violinist,  and  played  at  Musard's  con- 
certs in  Paris  in  1851-58.  He  then  appeared  in 
London  in  an  entertainment  called  ‘ Paganini’s 
Ghost,’  in  which  he  was  got  up  to  represent 
that  player,  and  performed  his  most  difficult 
feats  of  virtuosity.  In  1865-85  ho  gave  con- 
certs, etc.,  under  the  name  of  * Paganini 
Rcdivivus,’  and  after  1S88  he  appeared  at  the 
music-halls.  He  is  believed  to  lie  still  living. 
The  youngest  son,  John  Levey,  author  and 
comedian,  died  at  Seaforth,  Liverpool,  Sept. 
17,1891.  w.  li.  o.  F. 

LEVEY,  William  Ciiahleh,  born  April  25, 
1837,  at  Dublin,  was  taught  music  by  his 
father,  Richard  Michael  Levey  (see  above).  Ho 
afterwards  studied  at  Paris  under  Auber,  Thai* 
berg,  and  Prudent,  and  was  elected  a member 
of  the  Society  des  Auteurs  et  Compositeurs.  He 
was  conductor  at  Drury  Lane  from  1868  to 
1874,  and  held  the  same  ]>o8t  at  Covent  Car- 
don,  Adelphi,  Princess’s,  Avenue,  and  Grecian 
Theatres,  etc.  His  coini>ositions  include  two 
operettas,  * Fauchette,*  Covent  Garden,  Jan.  2, 
1864  ; ‘ IMnchincllo,’  Her  Majesty’s,  Dec.  28, 
1864  ; ‘The  Girls  of  the  Period,'  musical  bur- 
letta,  libretto  by  Burnand,  March  1869  ; in- 
cidental music  to  ‘Antony  and  Cleopatra,' 
1873  ; music  to  the  dramas  ‘King  o’ Scots,’ 

* Amy  Robaart,'  ‘ Lady  of  the  Lake,’  ‘ Rebecca,’ 
and  ‘ Esmeralda,’  and  to  several  ]»antomimcs  ; 

* Robin  Hood,’  cantata  for  boys’  voices ; Sara- 

band  for  piano  on  a motif  written  by  Henry 
VIII. ; several  drawing-room  pieces  and  many 
songs,  one  of  which,  ‘ Esmeralda. ' originally 
sung  by  Miss  Furtado  at  the  Adelphi  in  the 
drama  of  that  name,  and  in  the  concert-room 
by  Mine.  Bodda-Pyne,  obtained  considerable 
popularity.  He  died  in  Loudon,  August  18, 
1894.  a.  c. 

LEVI,  Hermann,  bom  Nov.  7,  1839,  at 
Giessen,  studied  with  Vinoenz  Lachuer  from 
1852  to  1855,  and  for  three  years  from  that 
time  at  the  Leipzig  Conservatorium.  His  first 
engagement  as  a conductor  was  at  Saarbriieken 
in  1859  ; in  1861  he  became  director  of  the 
German  Ojiera  at  Rotterdam  ; in  1864  Hof- 
cajKjllmeister  at  Carlsruhe ; and  finally,  in  1872, 
was  appointed  to  the  Court  Theatre  of  Munich, 
a ]>ost  which  he  filled  with  great  distinction 
until  1896.  He  attained  to  a prominent  place 
among  Wagnerian  conductors,  and  to  him  fell 
the  honour  of  directing  the  first  performance  of 
4 Parsifal  ’ at  Bayreuth,  on  July  28,  1882.  In 
1895  he  came  to  England,  hut  only  conducted 
one  concert,  on  April  25,  in  the  Queen’s  Hall. 
His  mental  disease  showed  itself  soon  after- 
wards, and,  though  in  1898  lie  rearranged  the 
libretto  of  ‘Cosi  fan  tntte,’  he  was  never  able 


to  resume  active  work.  He  died  at  Munich, 
May  13,  1900.  M. 

LEWIS,  Thomas  C.,  originally  an  architect, 
commenced  business  as  an  organ  - builder  in 
London  about  the  year  1801.  He  built  the 
organs  of  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  Cathe- 
drals, Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Rij*oii  Cathedral,  and 
in  Ixmdon  those  of  St.  Peter’s,  Euton  Square  ; 
Holy  Trinity,  Paddington,  and  the  People’s 
Palace.  But  his  largest  work  is  the  organ  of 
St.  Andrew's  Hall,  Glasgow.  v.  de  p. 

L’HERITIER,  Jean,  a French  comjKiser  and 
pupil  of  Josquiu  des  Pres,  flourished  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  16th  century.  His  works  appeared 
in  the  collections  published  between  1519  and 
1555,  and  even  as  late  as  1588  a mass  of  his 
was  published  at  Venice  along  with  several  by 
Orlando  Lassus.  Only  one  work  bears  his 
name  on  the  title-page,  ' Moteti  do  la  funia,’ 
a 4,  Venice,  1555,  but  even  here  his  works 
only  ap|>car  along  with  those  of  other  comjKjsers. 
Ambros  classes  him  with  Antoine  Fevin  and 
Jean  Mouton,  and  describes  his  works  as  charac- 
terised by  a )»eculiar  refinement  and  grace, 
uniting  something  of  the  solidity  of  the  Nether- 
land  school  proper  with  the  elegance  of  the 
French.  Aron  in  his  7'oscanello  refers  approv- 
ingly to  L’Heritier,  because  in  his  earliest  pub- 
lished motet,  * Dum  complerentur  ’ in  Petrucci’s 
‘ Motetti  della  Corona,’  1519,  he  had  expressly 
marked  the  E flat  in  the  melodic  progression 
from  B flat  to  avoid  the  Tritone.  See  Ambros, 
GcschirhU  drr  M iisik,  iii.  102-3  and  273.  J.  u.  M. 

L’HOMME  ARMfc,  Lome  Arx£,  or  Lomme 
Akm£.  I.  The  name  of  an  old  French  Chanson, 
the  melody  of  which  was  adopted  by  some  of  the 
great  masters  of  the  15th  and  16th  centuries, 
as  the  Cauto  fermo  of  a certain  kind  of  Mass — 
called  the  ‘Missa  L’Homme  arme  ’ — which  they 
embellished  with  the  most  learned  and  elaborate 
devices  their  ingenuity  could  suggest. 

The  origin  of  the  song  has  given  rise  to  much 
s|icculation.  P.  Martini  calls  it  a ‘ Canzone 
Provenzale.’  Burney  (who,  however,  did  not 
know  the  words)  is  inclined  to  believe  it 
identical  with  the  famous  ‘Cantilena  Rolandi,’ 
anciently  sung  by  an  armed  Champion  at  the 
head  of  the  French  army,  when  it  advanced  to 
battle.  Baini  confesses  his  inability  to  decide 
the  question  : but  ]>oints  out  tliat  the  only 
relic  of  this  j»oetry  which  remains  to  us — a frag- 
ment preserved  in  the  ' Proportion  ale  Musices* 
of  Tinctor — makes  no  mention  of  Roland,  and 
is  not  written  in  the  Provencal  dialec 
lome,  lome  anne. 

Et  Robinet  tu  m'aa 
la  inort  donnfo, 

Qiutud  tu  t'en  van. 

The  melody — an  interesting  exam] 
use  of  the  Seventh  Mode — usually 
either  in  Perfect  Time,  or  the  Greater 
Though  simple,  it  lacks  neither  grace  nor  spirit. 

1 No  more  information  U glren  hjr  U^nin,  .V-  Lvtln  yo).ul«irft. 
Pur1.*.  HC9. 
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As  might  have  been  predicted,  slight  differences 
are  observed  in  the  Canti  fermi  of  the  various 
messes  founded  upon  it ; but  they  so  far  corre- 
spond, that  the  reading  adopted  by  Palestrina 
may  bo  safely  accepted  as  the  normal  form. 
We  therefore  subjoin  its  several  clauses,  reduced 
to  modern  notation,  and  transposed  into  the 
treble  clef. 


Upon  this  unpretending  theme,  or  on  frag- 
ments of  it,  masses  were  written  by  GnglieUno 
du  Fay,  Antonio  Bnsnoys,  Kegis,  Francois 
Caron,  Joannes  Tinctor,  Philippou  di  Bruges, 
La  Fage  (or  Fatigues),  Do  Orto,  Yacqueras, 
Monsieur  mon  Compare,  at  least  three  anony- 
mous composers  who  floarished  between  the 
years  1484  and  1513,  Antonio  I*  .mel,  Josquin 
des  Pres,  Pierre  do  la  Rue  (Petrus  Platensis), 
Pipelare,  Mathurin  Forestyn,  Cristofano  Morales, 
Palestrina,  and  oven  Cariasimi — a host  of  tal- 
ented composers,  who  all  seem  to  have  con- 
sidered it  a point  of  honour  to  exceed,  as  far  as 
in  them  lay,  the  fertility  of  invention  displayed 
by  their  most  learned  predecessors,  and  whose 
works,  therefore,  not  only  embody  greater 
marvels  of  contrapuntal  skill  than  any  other 
series  preserved  to  us,  but  also  serve  as  a most 
useful  record  of  the  gradual  advancement  of  Art. 

The  masses  of  Du  Fay  and  Busnoys  and 
their  successors,  Regis  and  Caron,  are  written 
in  the  hard  and  laboured  style  ]>eciiliar  to  the 
earlier  polyphonic  schools,  with  no  attempt  at 
expression,  but  with  an  amount  of  earnest 
sobriety  which  was  not  imitated  by  some  of 
their  followers,  who  launched  into  every  extra- 
vagance that  could  possibly  be  substituted  for 
tho  promptings  of  natural  genius.  Josquin, 
however,  while  infinitely  sur|)assing  his  pre- 
decessor* in  ingenuity,  brought  true  genius  also 
into  the  field  ; and,  in  his  two  Masses  on  the 
favourite  subject — one  for  four  voices,  and  the 
other  for  five — has  shown  that  freedom  of  style 
is  not  altogether  inconsistent  with  science.  The 
Fugues,  Canous,  Proportions,  and  other  clever 
devices  with  which  these  works  are  filled,  exceed 
in  complexity  anything  previously  attempted  ; 
and  many  of  them  are  strikingly  effective  and 
beautiful — none  more  so,  perhaps,  than  the 


third  Agnus  Dei  of  the  Mass  in  four  parts  : a 
very  celebrated  movement  known  as  * Clams  ne 
cesses,’  from  the  ‘ Inscription  ’ appended  to  the 
Superius  (or  upper  part),  for  the  purjioae  of 
indicating  that  the  notes  are  to  be  sung  con- 
tinuously, without  any  rests  between  them.  In 
this  movement  the  Superius  sings  the  Canto 
fermo  entirely  in  Longs  and  Breves,  while  the 
other  three  voices  arc  woven  together  in  Canon 
and  Close  fugue  with  inexhaustible  contrivance, 
and  excellent  effect.  In  the  second  movement 
of  the  Sanetus—the  ‘ Pleni  sunt’ — for  three 
voices,  the  subject  is  equally  distributed  be- 
tween the  several  parts,  and  treated  with  a 
melodious  freedom  more  characteristic  of  the 
master  than  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  It 
was  printed  by  Burney  in  his  History,  ii.  495. 

It  might  well  have  been  supposed  that  these 
triumphs  of  ingenuity  would  have  terrified  the 
successors  of  Josquin  into  silence  : but  this 
was  by  no  means  the  case.  Even  his  content- 
{torarics,  Pierre  de  la  Rue,  Brumel,  Pipelare. 
ami  Forestyn,  ventured  to  enter  the  lists  with 
him  ; and,  at  a later  period,  two  very  fine 
masses,  for  four  and  five  voices,  were  founded 
on  the  old  tunc  by  Morales,  who  laudably 
made  ingenuity  give  place  to  euphony,  whenever* 
the  interest  of  his  composition  seemed  to  demand 
the  sacrifice.  It  was,  however,  reserved  for 
Palestrina  to  prove  the  possibility,  not  of  sacri- 
ficing the  one  quality  for  the  sake  of  the  other, 
but  of  using  his  immense  learning  solely  as  a 
means  of  producing  the  purest  and  most  beautiful 
effects.  His  ‘Missa  L' Homme  Arme,’  for  five 
voices,  first  printed  in  1570,  abounds  in  such 
abstruse  combinations  of  Mode,  Time,  and  Pro- 
lation,  and  other  rhythmic  and  constructional 
complexities,  that  Zacconi — writing  in  1592. 
two  years  before  the  great  composer's  death — 
devotes  many  jwiges  of  his  Pratt  ira  di  Afwrica 
to  an  elaborate  analysis  of  its  most  difficult 
‘Proportions,’  accompanied  by  a reprint  of  the 
Kyrio,  the  Christo,  the  second  Kyrie,  the  first 
movement  of  the  Gloria,  the  Osanna,  and  the 
Agnus  Dei,  with  minute  directions  for  scoring 
these,  and  other  movements,  from  the  sejwrate 
jwuts.  The  necessity  for  some  such  directions 
will  bo  understood,  when  we  explain  that, 
aj»art  from  its  more  easily  intelligible  compli- 
cations, the  Mass  is  so  constructed  that  it  may 
l*o  sung  either  in  triple  or  in  common  time ; 
and,  that  the  original  edition  of  1570  is  actually 
printed  in  the  former,  and  that  published  at 
Venice,  in  1599,  in  the  latter.  Dr.  Burney 
scored  all  the  movements  we  have  mentioned, 
in  accordance  with  Zacconi’s  precepts  ; and  his 
MS.  copy  (Brit.  Mus.  Add.  MS.  11,581)  bears 
ample  traces  of  the  trouble  the  process  cost 
him  ; for  Zacconi’s  reprint  is  not  free  from 
clerical  errors,  which  our  learned  historian  has 
always  carefully  corrected.  The  first  Kyrie. 
in  which  the  opening  clause  of  the  Canto  fermo 
is  given  to  the  Tenor  in  notes  three  times  as 
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long  as  those  employed  in  the  other  parts,  is  a 
conception  of  infinite  beauty,  and  shows  traces 
of  the  composer  of  the  * Missa  Papae  Marcelli  ’ 
in  every  bar.  In  the  edition  of  1570  it  stands 
in  triple  time  ; and,  in  order  to  make  it  cor- 
respond witli  that  of  1599,  it  is  necessary  to 
transcribe,  and  re-bar  it,  placing  four  minims 
in  a measure,  instead  of  six  ; when  it  will  be 
found,  not  only  that  the  number  of  bars  comes 
right  in  the  end,  but,  that  every  important 
cadence  falls  as  exactly  into  the  place  demanded 
for  it  by  the  rhythm  of  the  piece  as  it  does 
in  the  original  copy.  It  is  said  that  Palestrina 
himself  confided  this  curious  secret  to  one  of 
his  disciples,  who,  five  years  after  his  death, 
superintended  the  publication  of  the  Venetian 
edition.  If  it  be  asked,  why,  after  having 
crushed  the  vain  pedants  of  his  day  by  the 
1 Missa  Papae  Marcelli,’  the  ‘ Princeps  Musicao  ' 
should,  himself,  have  condescended  to  invent 
conceits  as  quaint  as  theirs,  we  can  only  state 
our  conviction,  that  ho  felt  bound,  in  honour, 
not  only  to  show  how  easily  he  could  beat  them 
with  their  own  weapons,  but  to  compel  those 
very  weajions  to  minister  to  his  own  intense 
religious  fervour,  and  passionate  love  of  artistic 
beuuty.  For  examples  of  the  music  our  space 
compels  us  to  refer  the  student  to  Dr.  Burney’s 
MS.  already  mentioned. 

The  last  ‘Missa  L’Homrae  Anne’  of  any 
importance  is  that  written,  for  twelve  voices, 
by  Carissimi  ; this,  however,  can  scarcely  bo 
considered  as  a fair  example  of  the  style  ; for, 
long  before  its  production,  the  laws  of  Counter- 
point had  ceased  to  command  either  the  obedi- 
ence, or  the  respect,  indispensable  to  success  in 
the  polyphonic  schools  of  art. 

The  original  and  excessively  rare  editions  of 
Joaquin's  two  masses,  and  that  by  Pierre  de  la 
Rue,  arc  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  to- 
gether with  Zacconi’s  excerpts  from  Palestrina, 
and  Dr.  Burney’s  MS.  score,  which  will  be 
found  among  his  ‘Musical  Extracts.’  None  of 
these  works,  we  believe,  have  ever  been  published 
in  a modern  form. 

II.  The  title  is  also  attached  to  another 
melody,  quite  distinct  from  tho  foregoing — a 
French  Dance  Tunc,  said  to  date  from  the  15th 
century,  and  printed,  with  sacred  words,  by 
Jan  Fruytiers,  in  his  Ecclesiasticus , published, 
at  Antwerp,  1565.  The  tune,  as  there  given, 
is  os  follows  : — 


It  will  be  seen,  that,  though  strictly  Dorian 
in  its  tonality,  this  interesting  melody  exceeds 
the  compass  of  the  First  Mode  by  two  degrees. 
The  regularity  of  its  phrasing  savours  rather 
of  the  16th  than  the  15th  century.  Possibly 
Fruytiers  may  have  modified  it,  to  suit  his  own 
purposes.  Instances,  however,  are  not  wanting, 
of  veiy  regular  phrases,  in  very  ancieut  melodies : 
as,  for  instance,  in  the  delightful  little  Romance, 
1 L’autrier  par  la  matinee,'  by  Thibaut,  King 
of  Navarre  (ob.  1254),  quoted  by  Dr.  Burney, 
ii.  p.  300,  the  rhythm  of  which  iB  scarcely  less 
distinctly  marked  than  that  of  Fruytiers’s 
adaptation.  w.  s.  n. 

LIADOV,  Anatol  ConstaNTINOVICH,  born 
in  St.  Petersburg,  May  11  (April  29,  O.S.), 
1855.  His  father  and  grandfather  had  been 
professional  musicians.  Liadov  showed  remark- 
able talent  at  a very  early  age.  He  received 
his  first  musical  instruction  from  his  father,  after 
w'hich  he  went  through  a course — including 
composition  under  Rimsky- Korsakov — at  the 
Conservatoire,  St.  Petersburg.  He  left  with  a 
brilliant  record  in  1877,  returning  the  following 
year  as  assistant  teacher  in  the  elementary 
classes  for  theory.  Liadov  now  holds  a pro- 
fessorship at  this  institution,  taking  social 
classes  for  harmony  and  composition.  He  has 
also  held  a similar  post  in  the  Imperial  Court 
Chapel.  Together  with  Balakirev  and  Lia- 
pounov,  he  was  charged  by  the  Imperial  Geo- 
graphical Society  to  make  researches  into  the 
folk-songs  of  various  districts.  As  a composer 
Liadov  has  written  his  best  work  for  the  piano- 
forte. His  compositions  for  this  instrument  aro 
delicate  and  graceful  in  form.  Tho  influence  of 
Chopin  is  clearly  evident  in  them  ; at  the  same 
time  their  distinctively  Russian  colouring,  and 
gay — frequently  humorous — character,  saves 
them  from  the  reproach  of  servile  imitation. 
The  following  is  a list  of  Liadov’s  chief  com- 
positions : — 

A.  PUtnaforU  Mu  tic. 

Op.  2.  'BIrinulki';  op.  3,  HI*  Plfcw;  op.  4,  Arabesque*;  op.  8, 
Studies ; opp.  8.  7.  and  0.  Interment ; opp.  9 and  10.  Prelude*  and 
Mazurka*;  op.  11.  idem;  op.  12,  Studies;  op.  18,  Pour  Prelude*; 
op.  12,  Two  Marti! kit*  ; opp.  17.  5®. 21.  * Prom  l)tp  of  Old.’  ballade*  ; 
op.  'On  the  Sward  op.  24,  Two  pierw* ; up.  29.  Idyll ; opp.  28 and 
27,  Marionette* ; opp.  30.  31,  32,  Musical  Snuff-box;  op.  34,  Three 
Canon*;  op  32.  Variation*  on  a theme  by  Glinka : op.  K,  Three 
Prelude*  ; op  37.  Btudte*  ; op  38.  Mazurka* ; op  39,  Four  Prelude* ; 
op.  40.  SttirllM  and  Prelude*;  op.  44.  Barr*  nd  Ire ; op.  48.  Prelude*; 
op.  4H,  Studies  and  Cantnnrtta ; op  81.  Variation*  on  a Polish  Bony ; 
op.  92,  Murceuux  de  ballet. 

B.  Vocal  Mu  tic.  Sola  with  PF.  aecofn/tanimenf. 

Op.  1.  Fnur  Bony*;  opp.  14.  18,  22,  Album*  of  Six  Sony*  for  Chil- 
dren to  national  word* ; op  48,  Ten  National  Sony*  for  Female  Voice  ; 
op.  43,  Uuaalan  National  Sonya,  120  National  Sony*.  In  three  volume*. 

C.  Choral. 

Op.  28.  Last  scene  from  Schiller’s ' Brid*  of  Messina,’  for  mixed 
chorus  and  cethwtr* ; op  47,  ’ Slava,’  for  wumrn'*  voice*,  two  burp* 
and  two  pianoforte*— eight  hand*  ; op.  80.  Sony*  for  Female  I’borua 
and  PK.  accompaniment ; Female  Cnorua  (In  honour  of  Valdtnilr 
StaMov.  18S4I. 

I).  Workt  for  Orchcttra. 

Op.  18,  First  Scherzo;  op.  19.  Sccoa : The  Inn-Masurka ; op  49, 
PolonaUe  In  memory  of  Pou*hkln. 

Besides  tho  above,  Liadov  collaborated  in 
‘ The  Paraphrases  ’ (seo  Borodin),  tho  string 
quartet  ‘ B-la-f  ’ (see  Belaiev),  in  tho  * Fanfare  ’ 
for  the  jubilee  of  Rimsky- Korsakov,  etc.  R.  N. 
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LIAPOUNOV,  Sergius  Mikhailovich,  com- 
poser, born  Nov.  30,  1359,  at  Yaroslav.  He 
attended  the  classes  of  the  Imperial  Musical 
Society  at  Nijny  Novgorod,  and  afterwards 
joined  the  Moscow  Conservatoire,  which  he 
quitted  iu  1883.  Ho  was  appointed  by  the 
Geographical  Society  to  collect  folk- songs  in  the 
governments  of  Vologda,  Viatka,  and  Kostroma 
(1893).  From  1894  to  190*2  Liapounov  was 
assistant  director  of  the  Court  Chapel.  His 
chief  compositions  arc  : — For  orchestra : Ballade 
(1883),  Solemn  Overture  (1896),  Symphony  in 
B minor,  op.  12  (1887),  Polonaise,  op.  16. 
For  pianoforte : Concerto,  preludes,  valscs, 
mazurkas,  studies  (12  Etudes  d’execution  trail. s- 
ccndante),  etc.  Vocal : 35  national  songs  with 
PF.  accompaniment.  R.  N. 

LIBER  ATI,  Anti  mo,  of  Foligno,  a pupil  of 
Gregorio  Allegri  and  Orazio  Benevoli,  became 
in  1661  a singer  in  the  Paj>al  Chapel.  He  was 
also  for  some  time  choirmaster  and  organist  to 
two  other  churches  in  Rome.  He  is  chiefly 
known  as  the  author  of  an  Open  Letter  ad- 
dressed to  a musical  friend  ( LcUera  scriUa  . . . 
in  rispostaad  una  del  Siy.  Ovidio  Persapeyi . . .), 
printed  and  published  at  Rome  in  1685,  which 
has  been  relied  on  by  Baini  and  others  as  the 
main  authority  for  various  statements  with 
regard  to  the  early  life  and  works  of  Palestrina. 
He  asserts  that  a certain  Gaudio  Mell,  a Flemish 
musician  of  great  talent,  and  master  of  a very 
graceful  and  polished  style,  founded  in  Rome 
a school  of  music,  from  which  proceeded  many 
excellent  composers,  and  among  them  Palestrina, 
the  greatest  of  all.  This  statement  as  to  Pales- 
trina's teacher  was  accepted  by  Adami  in  his 
Osservazioni,  1711,  aud  afterwards  by  Padre 
Martini,  and,  in  spite  of  the  doubts  expressed 
by  Ottavio  Pitoni  on  the  further  point,  Baini 
boldly  identified  this  Gaudio  Mell  with  the 
well-known  French  composer  Claude  Goudimel, 
and  is  very  angry  with  Dr.  Burney  for  suggesting 
a possible  confusion  of  Goudimel  with  Rinaldo 
del  Mel.  It  is  indeed  Pitoni  himself  who  iden- 
tifies Gaudio  Mel  with  Rinaldo  del  Mel,  and  it  is 
very  evident  from  what  Pitoni  says  in  his  Notizie 
MS.  de  contrapuntist^  etc. , as  quoted  by  Baini  in 
a later  part  of  his  work  (Memorie  Storico-critiehe, 
t.  ii.  p.  1*27),  that  the  whole  story  of  Gaudio 
Mell  has  really  originated  in  a distorted  accouut 
of  a visit  paid  to  Palestrina  by  Rinaldo  del  Mel 
in  1580,  and  the  subsequent  confusion  of  this 
Rinaldo  dol  Mel  with  the  earlier  Goudimel,  a 
confusion  of  which  Baini  himself  is  guilty,  in 
so  far  as  he  ascribes  to  Goudimel  works  in  the 
Roman  Archives  which  really  belong  to  Rinaldo. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  Goudimel  was  ever  in 
Rome.  The  Flemish  musician  who  opened  a 
school  in  Rome  is  more  likely  to  have  been 
Arcadclt,  who  under  the  name  of  Jacobus 
Flandrus  was  a member  of  the  Pajtal  chapel  in 
1540-50,  and  whose  flowing  melodious  stylo 
undoubtedly  influenced  Palestrina.  Another  | 


statement  of  Liberates  is  that  Pope  Marcellus 
II.  was  about  to  prohibit  under  anathema  the 
use  of  figured  music  in  church,  but  that  by  the 
conqiosition  of  a Mass  which  was  performed 
in  presence  of  the  Pope  and  Cardinals,  and 
which  was  afterwards  known  by  the  name  of 
this  Pojie,  Palestrina  brought  him  to  auolht-r 
mind,  and  thus  saved  the  cause  of  church 
music.  Baini  has  shown  the  absurdity  of 
this  account  of  the  matter,  but  unfortunately 
invented  and  gave  currency  to  another  equally 
false  account.  It  is  obvious  that  Liberal!, 
writing  in  1685,  was  not  in  a j«>sition  to  give 
at  first  hund  a true  account  of  the  life  and  works 
of  Palestrina,  and  most  of  the  stories  about 
Palestrina  which  rest  on  the  mere  gossip  of  the 
Papal  Chapel  must  be  relegated  into  the  region 
of  mere  fable.  The  Paial  Chapel  did  not  always 
show  that  honour  to  Palestrina  in  his  lifetime 
which  it  began  to  do  after  his  death.  Besides 
this  Letter,  Liberati  wrote  another  work,  Epi- 
tome della  Mtisica,  which  only  exists  in  MS., 
also  two  letters  in  defence  of  a passage  in  one 
of  Corelli’s  sonatas.  Baini  mentions  madrigals, 
arias,  aud  oratorios  of  Liberati  in  Romas 
Archives.  j.  k.  m. 

LIBRARIES  AND  COLLECTIONS  OF 
MUSIC. — I.  Europe. — The  article  on  Musical 
Libraries  which  appeared  in  the  first  edition  of 
this  work  was  the  earliest  attempt  to  tabulate 
information  as  to  the  music  contained  in  the 
priucijMil  libraries  of  Europe  and  the  United 
States.  Confessedly  imperfect  at  the  time, 
since  it  was  writtcu  so  much  research  has  taken 
place  in  musical  bibliography  that  it  has  been 
found  necessary  largely  to  re-write  and  add  to 
the  original  article.  In  preparing  the  present 
notes  as  to  the  musical  contents  of  the  libraries 
of  Europe,  considerable  use  has  been  made  of 
Dr.  Emil  Vogel's  jaj«er,  * Musikbibiiotheken 
nach  ihrem  wesentlichsteu  Bestande,'  which 
appeared  in  the  Jahrbuch  der  Musiktnblioihek 
Peters  for  1904.  The  sixth  edition  of  Dr. 
Riemann's  Musik-  Lcjcikon  has  also  been  con- 
sulted, and  much  kind  help  has  been  given  by 
various  owners  of  private  collections  and  by 
many  friends  and  librarians,  especially  by  Sir 
Dominic  Colnaghi,  Messrs.  F.  Corder,  H.  Davev, 
E.  J.  Dent,  Frank  Kidson,  E.  W.  B.  Nicolson, 
aud  H.  C.  Miller,  and  Miss  Stainer.  In- 
formation has  also  been  derived  from  W.  H. 
Frere*8  Bibliotheca  Musico- Liturgica  (1901); 
W.  H.  J.  Neale’s  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  MSS. 
and  Liturgical  Books  at  the  Music  Loan  Ex- 
hibition (London,  1885);  Riafto’s  Critical  and 
Bibliographical  Notes  on  early  Spanish  Marv 
(1887);  the  Catalogues  and  Guides  to  the 
Music  Loan  Exhibition  (Loudon,  1885);  Vic- 
torian Era  Exhibition  (London,  1897)  ; Inter- 
national Loan  Exhibition  (Crystal  Palace,  1900)  ; 
Company  of  Musicians'  Loan  Exhibition  (Lon- 
don, 1904)  ; and  especially  from  the  Catalogues 
of  the  Vienna  Music  Exhibition  of  1892.  To 
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these  works,  as  well  as  to  E.  Vogel's  Biblio- 
thek  tier  gcdrucktcn  wcllltchen  Vocalmuaik 
Jtalicns  nus  den  Jahren  1500-1700  (Berlin, 
1S92),  to  Eitner'a  Quellen - Lcxikon,  and  the 
(tages  of  the  Monalshcftc  fur  Musik-Gcschichle , 
the  reader  may  he  referred  to  supply  the  in- 
evitable deficiencies  and  shortcomings  of  the 
following  lists. 

Austro- Hu  tujary 

Bart FELI>.  The  church  of  St.  Aegidius  con- 
tains a small  collection  of  printed  vocal  music 
of  the  late  16th  and  early  17th  centuries. 

Cracow.  a.  The  Musikverein  possesses 
autograph  and  other  manuscript  eonq>ositions 
by  Polish  musicians. 

b.  The  University  Library.  For  the  MSS. 
see  W.  Wislocki : Catalog  us  codicum  manu- 
scriptorum  Bibliothecae  Univcrsitati&Jayellonicac 
Cracoviensis  (1877*81).  The  early  printed  works 
are  described  in  the  same  author’s  Incunabula 
Typographiea  Bibliothecae  Uniter sitatis  Ja/jel - 
lonicae  Cracoviensis  (1 900),  issued  as  vol.  iii.  of 
Munera  Sate  ul  aria  Unirersitatis  Cracoviensis . 
Director:  K.  Estreicher-Rozbierski. 

Eisexktapt.  The  Library  of  Prince  Ester- 
hazy’s  castle  contains  much  MS.  music  of  the  1 8th 
and  19th  centuries,  amongst  which  are  autograph 
symphonies  and  quartets  by  Haydn ; a series  of 
masses  (from  c . 1770  to  c.  1830),  including 
works  by  Haydn,  Vogler,etc.,aud  many  German 
and  Italian  operas. 

Guttweio.  The  Library  of  the  Benedictine 
Abbey  contains  two  MS.  collections  of  songs  by 
Mastersingers  of  the  16th  century,  and  a MS. 
collection  of  organ  music  by  Claudio  Merulo. 
Librarian  ; Fr.  Carlmann  v.  Schilling. 

Gratz.  The  University  Library  possesses 
some  ] trin ted  theoretical  works.  Librarian  : 
A.  Schlossar. 

Innsbruck.  The  University  Library  con- 
tains some  rare  early  printed  books  on  music, 
some  treatises  in  a MS.  of  1460,  and  a MS.  with 
two-part  compositions  of  the  14th  century. 
Librarian : A.  Hittmair. 

Ki.agenfurt.  The  Library  of  the  Historical 
Society  (‘Geschichtsverein  ’)  possesses  (inter  alia) 
two  valuable  MS.  lute-books  of  the  16th  century. 
Librarian  : A.  R.  von  Jaksch. 

KlohterNeububo.  The  monastery  of  Austin 
Canons  contaius  liturgical  MSS.  of  the  13th 
and  15th  centuries,  and  some  printed  music  of 
the  16th  century.  Librarian:  H.  Pfeiffer. 

Kkemsmunstkr.  The  Benedictine  Monastery 
contains  a legendarium  of  the  11th  century, 
with  music  in  neums;  printed  theoretical 
works  of  the  16th-19th  centuries  ; alxmt  1000 
masses,  300  symphonies,  and  several  operas 
(mostly  of  the  18th  century).  See  Huemcr: 
Die  Pfltge  der  Musik  im  Stifle  Kremsmunster 
(Weis,  1877).  Librarian:  Prof.  P.  Sebastian 
Msyr. 

Laibach,  a.  Prince  Auenperg  i«o&aesaes  a 


copy  of  F.  Boccella’s  very  rare  Primavera  di 
vaghi  Fiori  Musical i (Ancona,  1653). 

6.  The  K.  K.  Lycealbibliothek  contains  a MS. 
gradual  of  the  14th  century,  and  a small  collec- 
tion of  printed  music  of  the  16th  and  17th 
centuries. 

c.  The  K.  K.  Studienbibliothek  contains 
some  printed  music  of  the  early  17th  century. 
Keeper : C.  Stefan. 

Melk.  Besides  a few  printed  musical  works, 
the  Library  of  the  Benedictine  Monastery  con- 
tains liturgical  MSS.  of  the  13th  and  14th 
centuries,  and  a collection  of  MS.  masses  of  the 
16th  century  by  Orlando  di  Lasso,  A.  Scandelli, 
etc.  Librarian  : Dr.  R.  Schacbinger. 

Olmutz.  The  K.  K.  Studienbibliothek  con- 
tains a copy  of  Schmid’s  Tabulaturbuch  (1607), 
some  printed  music  of  the  early  17th  century, 
and  MS.  graduals  of  the  13th  and  1 4th  centuries. 
Keeper  : W.  Muller. 

Prague,  a.  The  Chapter  Library  ]K>sseeses 
copies  of  masses  by  Luyton  (I*rague,  1609,  etc.), 
and  a collection  of  sacred  music  of  the  late  16tli 
and  early  17th  centuries.  Catalogue  by  Dr.  A. 
Podlaha.  (Prague,  1904.) 

b.  Prince  George  Lobkowitz  is  the  owner  of 
MS.  graduals  and  antiphoners  of  the  1 5th  and 
16th  centuries  ; some  rare  hymnals  of  the 
Moravian  Brethren  ; a copy  of  N.  Schmall’s 
lute-book  (1613),  and  a collection  of  Viennese 
libretti  of  the  1 7 tli  century. 

c.  The  Library  of  Count  Nostitz-Rienieck 
contains  copies  of  the  FroUole  intabu  late  da 
sonare  organic  Libro  Primo  (Rome,  1517); 
the  Canxoni  Frottoli  t C apitoli  (Rome,  1531); 
and  other  printed  works  of  the  16th  and  17th 
centuries. 

d.  The  Library  of  the  Premonstratensian 
Monastery  of  Strakow  contains  a small  collection 
of  music,  chiefly  consisting  of  works  of  the  late 
16th  and  early  17th  centuries.  Librarian: 
Dr.  I.  T.  Zaharadnik. 

e.  The  church  of  St.  Thomas  contains  a copy 
of  Uberti’s  Contrasto  Musico  (Rome,  1630). 

/.  The  University  Library  contains  MS. 
treatises  of  the  11th  and  15th  centuries;  old 
Bohemian  songB  of  the  14th  and  15th  centuries ; 
two  Easter  mystery  plays  of  the  15th  and 
16th  centuries ; printed  theoretical  works  of  the 
16th  and  17  th  centuries,  and  lute -books  by 
Caroso,  Negri,  and  Schmid  (1607).  Librarian  : 
R.  Kukula. 

Raudnitz.  The  Library  of  the  castle  of 
Prince  Moritz  Lobkowitz  contains  a rituule  on 
vellum  dating  from  about  1500. 

Renn.  The  Library  of  the  Cistercian  Monas- 
tery contains  some  priuted  music  of  the  early 
17th  century. 

Saaz.  The  Cupuchin  Monastery  possesses 
some  sacred  and  secular  music  by  Orlando  de 
Lasso,  Scandelli,  Joachim  a Burck,  etc. 

Salzburg,  a.  The  Benedictine  Abbey  of 
St.  Peter  contains  church  music  of  the  late  18th 
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and  early  19th  centuries,  including  composi- 
tions by  Michael  Haydn.  Librarian : Fr.  P. 
Lindner. 

b.  The  Chapter  Library  j>ossesses  some  MS. 
music  of  the  early  16th  century  by  Vittoria, 
Palestrina,  etc.,  and  some  compositions  by 
Michael  Haydn. 

c.  Mozart  Museum  (Getreidcgasse  No.  9). 
Catalogue  by  J.  Horner  (1st  edition,  1882),  con- 
tinued by  J.  E.  Engl  (2nd  and  3rd  editions). 
Third  edition,  published  by  the  Mozarteum, 
1901. 

d.  Museum  Carolino-Augusteum.  The  Lib- 
rary contains  the  score  of  O.  Bencvoli’s  mass 
in  lifty-threo  parts  (1628),  published  in  Jahrg. 
x.  of  the  Dcnkmdler  der  Tonkunat  in  Oester- 
rcich.  Director : Prof.  E.  Fugger. 

St.  Florian,  near  Enns.  Monastery  of 
Austin  Canons.  See  Albin  Czerny,  Die  Hand- 
schriflen  der  Stiflsbibliothek  St.  Florian.  (Linz, 
1871.)  Librarian:  Prof.  F.  Asenstorfer. 

St.  Paul,  Lavaxt  Tiial,  Carinthia.  The 
Library  of  the  Benedictine  Monastery  contains 
a valuable  MS.  collection  of  French  Troubadour 
songs  of  the  13th  century,  besides  treatises  by 
Hucbald  and  J.  de  Muris.  Librarian : Fr.  A. 
Achats. 

Vienna,  a.  The  Court  Library  received  in 
1826  and  1829  all  the  music  not  connected 
with  church  music  in  the  archives  of  the  Court 
chapel.  In  course  of  time  it  has  acquired  much 
scarce  music  (printed  by  Petrucci,  etc.),  and  is 
also  rich  in  autographs  of  different  musicians, 
including  a number  of  letters  and  MSS.  by 
Beethoven  ; of  social  interest  to  English  musi- 
cians is  a volume  of  Bull’s  organ  music  in  tabla- 
ture.  The  manuscripts  have  been  catalogued 
by  Dr.  Joseph  Mantuani.  His  work  appeared 
in  two  volumes  (in  1897-99)  as  parts  ix.  and 
x.  of  the  Tabulae  Codie um  Afanuscriptorum 
...  in  Bibliotheca  Palatina  Findobontnsi  as- 
servatorum.  Edidit  Academiea  Caesarea  Vindo- 
bonensis.  The  Ambros  and  Kiesewetter  collec- 
tions, which  form  i>art  of  the  Library,  are  not 
included  in  this  catalogue,  but  are  to  form 
a supplementary  volume.  Director:  Hofrat 
Josef  Ritter  von  Karabacek. 

b.  Ccsellscha/t  der  Al usikfreundc.  [See  article, 
ante,  p.  162.] 

e.  The  University  Library  possesses  printed 
theoretical  works  of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries, 
and  lute -books  by  Judcnkiinig,  Ochsenkhun, 
Caroso,  and  Douss.  Librarian  : Reg.  -Rat  W. 
Haas. 

d.  The  Library  of  the  Landesarchiv  contains 
some  musical  works  printed  at  Vienna  about 
1600.  Archivist:  Dr.  A.  Mayer. 

e.  The  Ministry  for  Religion  and  Education. 
Here  are  deposited  the  six  precious  volumes  of 
MSS.  formerly  in  the  Chapter  Library  at  Trent, 
from  which  two  volumes  of  selections  have 
been  printed  by  Dr.  Guido  Adler  aud  Dr.  Oscar 
Holler  in  Jahrg.  vii.  and  xi.  of  the  Dcnkmdler 


der  Tonkunsl  in  Oesterreich.  Director  : Dr.  W. 

Petal. 

/.  Benedictine  Abbey  of  our  Lady  of  the 
Scots.  (Schottenkloster.)  Valuable  e«rly  litur- 
gical MSS.  and  a small  collection  of  MS.  and 
printed  works  of  the  16th  century.  See  A. 
Hiibl : Catalogue  codirum,  manuscriptorum  qvi 
in  bibliotheca-  ALmasterii  B.Af.  V.  ad  Scott* 
Findobonae  servantur  (1899),  and  (same  author) 
Die  Inkunabeln  der  Bibliothek  des  Stifles  Schott-* 
in  Wien  (1901). 

g.  Monastery  of  the  Minorites.  The  Library 
contains  some  MS.  and  printed  organ  music  of 
the  17th  and  18th  centuries  (including  three 
works  by  Frcscobaldi  and  G.  B.  Fasolo’s  Annaii 
(Venice,  16-15))  ; also  some  vocal  music  of  tb* 
17th  century. 

h.  The  Haydn  - House  (M&riahilferstraase, 
102)  contains  a small  collection  of  printed  and 
MS.  documents  relating  to  Joseph  and  Michael 
Haydn. 

t.  The  privato  Library  of  Herr  C.  A.  Artam 
is  rich  in  autographs  of  Beethoven.  See 
Nottebohm- Adler  : Fcrzeichniss  der  musih t- 

lischen  Autographs  wn  L.  tan  Beethoven  . . . 
im  Besitze  von  A.  Artaria  (Vienna,  1890). 

j.  Herr  Nicolaus  Dumba  has  a valuable 
collection  of  autographs,  which  is  especially  rich 
iu  MSS.  by  Schubert. 

k.  Herr  Max  Kalbeck’s  collection  comprise* 
many  musical  autographs  and  printed  work?, 
chiefly  of  Viennese  composers. 

Belgium 

Brussels,  a.  Royal  Library.  In  1872  tb* 
Belgian  Government  was  induced  by  Herr 
Gevaert,  Director  of  the  Brussels  Conservatoire, 
to  purchase  the  library  of  M.  Fetis  for  152,000 
francs.  Tins  collection,  which  comprises  7525 
works,  together  with  the  collection  of  C.  J.  E 
van  Hulthein,  forms  the  bulk  of  the  musical 
Library.  Tho  contents  are  very  valuable,  com- 
prising about  4500  theoretical  works,  about 
500  liturgies,  over  100  Italian  operas,  about 
170  French  operas,  and  many  rarities.  The 
Van  Hultliem  collection  is  catalogued  in  vol.  ii 
of  C.  A.  Voisin’s  Bibliotheca  Hu  It  Arm  ia  n * 
(Ghent,  1836-37) ; the  Fetis  Library  in  the 
Catalogue  de  la  Bibliothiquc  de  F.  J.  FHis  [by 

L.  J.  Aloin]  (Brussels,  1870).  Conservateur-en- 
chef : H.  Hymans. 

b.  Conservatoire  Royal  de  Musique.  Curator, 

M.  A.  Wotquenne,  who  has  published  two 
volumes  of  an  excellent  catalogue  (voL  i. 
1898  ; vol.  ii.  1902),  besides  an  elaborate 
Supplement,  Annexe  I.  Libretti  ct  Operas  *i 
(T  Oratorios  Italiens  du  17r  Steel e (1901). 
This  valuable  Library  has  recently  been  enriched 
by  the  acquisition  of  the  collection  of  Professor 
Wagoner,  of  Marburg,  which  is  especially  rich  in 
works  printed  in  England  in  the  18th  century. 

Ghent.  The  Town  and  University  Ltbrarr 
oontains  liturgical  MSS.  of  the  10th— I/O- 
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centuries,  a copy  of  Monteverde’s  1 Lamento 
d’  Arianna’  (Venice,  1623),  early  theoretical 
works,  and  printed  music  from  the  presses  of 
Phalese  and  Gardano.  See  C.  A.  Voisin : 
Bibliotheca  Gandavensis  (Ghent,  1839);  J.  de 
Saint  Genois : Catalogue  method ique  . . . dee 
Manuserits  de  la  Bibliotheque  de  la  Ville  et  de 
I' University  de  Gand  (Ghent,  1849-52),  and  the 
Monatshefte  /Ur  Musik- Gesch iehte  for  1873,  p. 
62.  Head  Librarian  : F.  van  dcr  Haeghen. 

L I k.  a.  Conservatoire  Royal  de  Musique. 
See  Catalogue  de  la  Bibliotheque  du  Conserva- 
toire ltoyal  de  Musique  de  Lilge  (1862). 

b.  Societe  Libre  d' Emulation.  See  Catalogue 
tie  la  Bibliotheque  musical e de  la  Sociltl  Libre 
d*  Emulation  de  Liege  (1861). 

Oudexairdz.  The  church  of  St.  Walpurga 
{►assesses  a collection  of  church  music  of  the 
18th  century.  See  Lute  glnlrale  de  la  Musique 
appurtenant  d l'  Fglisc  Farochiale  de  Ste.  Wal- 
purga d Audenarde  ( s.a .) 

TouHNAI.  The  Chapter  Library  contains  & 
three-part  mass  of  the  13th  century,  which  was 
published  by  Coussemaker  in  the  Bulletin  de  la 
SocilU  Hislorique  de  Tournai,  and  reprinted 
separately  in  1861. 

Denmark 

Copenhagen*.  The  Royal  Library  contains 
a collection  of  MS.  organ  music  (in  tablature) 
by  German  composers  of  the  17th  century, 
Italian  printed  music  of  the  lute  16th  and  early 
1 7th  centuries,  and  some  rare  printed  works  from 
Copenhagen  and  Antwerp  presses.  Principal 
Librarian  : H.  O.  Lange. 

France 

Aix  (Provence).  The  Bibliotheque  Mejanes 
contains  a 14th-century  MS.  of  French  Trouba- 
dour songs,  and  an  early  17th-century  collection 
of  nearly  100  chansons  with  lute  accompani- 
ment, See  Catalogue  by  the  Abbe  J.  H. 
A 1 banes,  in  Catalogue  General  des  Manuserits 
des  Bibliothlques  Fubliques  de  France , tom.  xvi. 
(1894).  Conservateur  : M.  Aude. 

Amiens.  The  Bibliotheque  Coinmunale  con- 
tains a few  early  printed  treatises,  a number  of 
French  {Halters  of  the  17th  century,  operas 
and  song- books  of  the  18th  century,  and  seven- 
teen volumes  of  sacred  music  and  five  volumes 
of  operas  by  Lesueur.  For  the  printed  music 
see  Catalogue  Mlthodiquc  de  la  Bibliothlque 
Communale  de  la  Ville  d' A miens.  Sciences  et 
Arts  (1859).  Among  the  MSS.  there  are  many 
interesting  liturgies,  etc.,  and  a collection  of 
sequences  (with  music),  which  belonged  in  1572 
to  a monk  nnined  Gugliclmus  Lovel  (described  in 
the  Ecelcsiologist  for  October  1859).  For  the 
MSS.  generally,  see  the  catalogue  by  E.  Covecque 
in  Catalogue  glnlrale  des  Manuserits  des  Biblio- 
theqnes  Fubliques  de  France , tom.  xix.  (1893). 
Librarian  : H.  Michel. 

Arras.  Bibliotheque  de  la  Ville.  A 13th- 


century  MS.  collection  of  Troubadour  songs; 
a miscellaneous  collection  of  18th-  and  19th- 
century  vocal  and  instrumental  music — mostly 
French  and  Italian  ; Revolutionary  songs,  etc. 
See  Cat.  Gin.  des  MSS.  des  Bibl.  Fubl.  des  iMparte - 
tnents,  tom.  iv.  (1872),  and  also  Cat.  Gin.  des 
MSS.  des  Bibl.  Fubl.  de  France , torn.  xl.  Supple- 
ment, tom.  i.  (1902).  Librarian  : A.  Wioquot. 

Avignon.  Many  line  early  MS.  missals  and 
liturgical  works  ; motets  by  Mondon ville, 
Blanchard,  etc.  ; miscellaneous  18th  century 
music.  See  Catalogue  by  J.  Quicherat,  in  tom. 
xxvii.-xxix.  of  Cat.  Gen.  des  MSS . des  Bibl. 
Fub.  de  France  (1894-1901).  Librarian:  L.  H. 
Labande. 

Bes ancon.  A Boethius  de  Musica  on  vel- 
lum of  the  9th  century.  See  tom.  xxxii.  of  Cat. 
Gin.  des  MSS.  des  Bibl.  Fub.  de  France  (1897- 
1904).  Librarian:  G.  Gazier. 

Bordeaux.  See  J.  Dolus : Catalogue  des 
Livrcs  composant  la  Bibliotheque  de  la  Ville  de 
Bourdeaux,  Musique  (Bordeaux,  1856),  and 
tom.  xxiii.  of  Cat.  des  MSS.  des  Bibl.  Fubl.  de 
France  (1894).  Librarian:  M.  Celeste. 

Caf.n.  Bibliotheque  Municijtale.  See  Car- 
lez : Lisle  des  QSuvres  musical es  et  des  (Euvres 
relatives  d la  Musique  (Caen,  s.a).  Librarian  : 
M.  Lavalley. 

Cam  bra  i.  The  Public  Library  contains  a 
precious  collection  of  MS.  church  music  by  early 
Flemish  and  Burgundian  musicians,  besides 
songs  for  two,  three,  and  four  {tarts,  dating  from 
the  14th  century.  The  collection  was  described 
in  M.  de  Coussemaker^  Notice  sur  Its  Collections 
Musicales  de  la  Bibliotheque  de  Cambrai  et  des 
ant  res  V tiles  du  JJlpartement  du  Nord  (1843). 

See  also  A.  J.  Le  Clay  : Catalogue  . . . des 
Manuserits  de  la  Bibliotheque  de  Cambrai 
(Cambrai,  1831).  Librarian:  C.  Capelle. 

Carpentrah.  A MS.  of  Kepler’s  Frineipium 
Mu  sice  ; some  18th-  and  19th-century  music; 
autographs  of  Schumann,  Brahms,  Gounod,  etc. 
The  Library  contains  tho  collections  of  Peireec, 
J.  B.  Laurens,  and  others.  See  Cat.  Gin.  des 
MSS.  des  Bibl.  Fubl.  de  France , tom.  xxxiv.- 
xxxvi.  (1899-1903).  Librarian  : M.  Liabastre^ 

Douai.  Bibliotheque  Muuicipale.  A 12th- 
century  MS,  with  two-part  music,  a hymnarium 
of  the  12th  century,  and  some  printed  theoreti- 
cal works  of  the  16th  century.  See  Cousse- 
maker’s  work  (quoted  under  Cambrai)  and  the 
Catalogue  of  the  MSS.  by  the  Abbe  C.  Dehmisnes 
in  Cat.  Gin.  des  MSS.  des  Bibl.  Full,  des 
DlpartementSj  torn.  vi.  (1878).  Librarian:  M. 
Riviere. 

Duxquerque.  Bibliotheque  de  la  Ville. 
Some  music  printed  by  Phalese  (16th  century). 
See  Coussemaker’s  work  (quoted  under  Cambrai). 

Foix.  Nino  anti phouers  and  other  liturgical 
works  (formerly  belonging  to  the  Cathedral  of 
Mirepoix),  written  between  1497  and  1535.  See 
Cat.  Gin.  des  MSS.  des  Bibl.  Fubl.  de  France , 
tom.  xxxi.  (1898). 
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Grenoble.  The  Bibliothequo  de  ]r  Ville  is 
rich  in  valuable  liturgies.  See  Catalogue  by 
P.  Fournier,  E.  Maignien,  and  A.  Prudhomme, 
in  tom.  vii.  of  Cat.  (tin.  des  Bibl.  Publ . de 
France.  Librarian  : E.  Maignien. 

Le  Havre.  In  1894  the  Bibliothequo 
Musicalc  Publiqtte  contained  about  4000  works, 
mostly  dating  from  the  latter  part  of  the  18th 
century. 

Lili.E.  See  Catalogue  dee  outrages  sur  la 
M unique  et  des  Compositions  musicales  de  la 
Bibliothlque  de  la  Ville  de  Lille  (Lille,  1879). 
The  collection  is  rich  in  ojjeras.  See  also 
Cousscn  inker's  work  (quoted  under  Cambrai). 
Librarian  : M.  Desplanquc. 

Marseilles,  a.  Biblioth^que  de  la  Ville. 
Valuable  liturgical  MSS.  of  the  12tli  century. 
See  Catalogue  by  the  Abbe  J.  H.  Albania,  in 
Cat.  Gh i.  des  MSS.  des  Bibl.  Publ.  de  France , 
tom.  xv.  (1892).  Librarian  : M.  Bam*. 

b.  Sainte  Madeleine.  A collection  of  litur- 
gical MSS.  from  the  12th  century  downwards. 

Montpellier.  Bibliothequo  de  la  Faculte 
de  Medicine.  A precious  antiphoner  (noted 
in  neums  and  letters)  of  the  9th  century,  and 
a 14th-century  collection  of  French  chansons 
for  two  and  more  voices.  See  Cousaeinakcr : 
L' Art  Jfarmoniquc,  etc.  (Paris,  1865),  and  Cat. 
Gin.  des  MSS.  des  Bibl.  Pub.  des  Dtpartements 
tom.  i.  (1849). 

Orleans.  The  Bibliotheque  de  la  Ville 
contains  a valuable  MS.  collection  of  mystery 
plays  of  the  12th  century.  See  Cat.  Gin.  des 
MSS.  des  Bibl.  Publ.  de  France , tom.  xii.  (1889). 
Librarian : M.  Cuissard. 

Paris,  a.  Bibliothequo  de  rArsenal.  The 
Library  of  the  Arsenal  contains  very  interest- 
ing MSS.,  such  as  the  ‘ Mazarinades ’ — songs 
sung  under  tho  Fronde,  with  their  airs  ; col- 
lections of  airs  by  Michael  Lambert,  and 
other  little -know'll  compositions  of  the  17tli 
and  18th  centuries,  etc.  See  H.  Martin: 
Catalogue  des  Man  merits  de  la  Bibl iothlque  de 
V Arsenal  (9  vols.,  Paris,  1885-94,  issued  as 
vols.  iv.  -xii.  of  Cat.  des  MSS.  des  Bibl.  Publ.  de 
France,  Paris).  There  is  a good  index  of  the 
music  in  tom.  vii.  p.  457.  Administrateur : 
M.  de  Heredia. 

b.  Biblioth^que  Hiatorique  do  la  Ville  de 
Paris.  (Hdtol  Cania valet.)  Valuable  for  its 
MS.  and  printed  works  on  the  theatres  of  Paris 
and  the  instrument-makers  of  the  city.  Keeper  : 
P.  Lo  Vayor. 

e . Bibliotheque  Musicalc  du  theatre  de  l’ojK*ra 
See  T.  de  Lajarte  : Catalogue  historigue , etc. 
(2  vols.,  Paris,  1878). 

d.  Bibliothequo  Nationale.  The  Bibl iotheque 
Nationale,  in  the  Rue  Richelieu,  is  very  rich 
in  French  music,  both  printed  and  engraved. 
It  is  also  more  complete  than  any  other  in 
Paris  in  respect  of  musical  literature,  periodi- 
cals, almanacs,  dictionaries,  and  similar  works 
of  reference.  It  is  rich  in  valuable  MSS. 


of  Dom  Caffiaux,  Parfait,  Baini,  Adrien  d? 
IjA  Fage,  ami  other  distinguished  writers,  but 
tho  great  value  of  the  collection  consists  in 
its  early  MSS.,  in  which  it  occupies  the  first 
position  for  the  study  of  the  origins  of  musr 
in  Euroj»e.  The  Library  contains  MS.  with 
musical  notation  from  the  9th  century  down 
wards,  and  is  especially  rich  in  Troubadour 
songs  of  the  13th  century,  and  French  and 
Italian  compositions  of  the  14th  century,  while 
later  times  are  well  represented  in  operas, 
oratorios,  etc.  The  MSS.  are  catalogued  in  th-* 
various  printed  catalogues  of  J.  Taschereau,  H. 
Omont,  and  L.  V.  Delislc,  and  the  printed 
music  is  included  in  the  catalogue  of  the  printed 
books  now  in  course  of  publication.  It  is  very 
much  to  be  desired  that  separate  catalogue 
should  be  printed  of  the  musical  works,  or  at 
least  that  indexes  should  be  drawn  up  of  the 
works  containing  musical  notation  described  ia 
the  catalogues  of  the  MSS.  ; at  present  tb* 
musical  treasures  of  this  great  library*  are 
hardly  knowui ; the  only  special  musical  catalogs* 
is  the  Catalogue  d'une  Collection  Mtisicale  et 
P outrages  divers  Ugwfspar  M.  O.  Thierry -Pons 
(1896,  pp.  59).  Administrateur:  M.  Marcel. 

e.  Bibliothequo  Ste. -Genevieve.  This  library 
contains  a large  number  of  rare  works  on  music, 
a tine  collection  of  chansons  and  dramatic 
works,  with  the  music,  anti  many  curious 
MSS.,  including  a valuable  MS.  of  the  11th 
century.  See  N.  Poiree  and  G.  Laniouroux . 
Lcs  Fitments  d'une  Grande  Bibliothegue.  Cata- 
logue abrlgt  de  la  Biblwthtqur  Ste.  Gentries* 
(Paris,  1892,  etc.).  Administrateur:  C.  E. 
Ruelle. 

/.  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers.  TW 
Library  contains  few  musical  works,  but  is  rich 
in  materials  for  tho  history  of  the  music  trade, 
such  as  patents,  trade  registers,  etc.  Director : 
M.  Chandeze. 

g.  Conservatoire  National  de  Musique  et  de 
Declamation.  Some  account  of  the  Library  has 
already  been  given  (vol.  i.  pp.  592*593).  To 
the  rare  works  there  mentioned  may  be  added 
the  autograph  score  of  Mozart’s  ‘Don  Juan’ 
(presen ted  by  Mme.  Viardot  Garcia),  a copy 
of  the  Harmonice  M us  ices  Odhecaton  (printed 
by  Petrucci  in  1504),  and  tho  Liber  Primus 
Missarum  of  Carpentras  (Avignon,  1532).  Of 
especial  interest  to  English  musicians  are  a 
large  folio  MS.  containing  compositions  by 
Coperario,  Lawea,  Locke,  Gibbons,  Jenkins. 
Ferabosco,  and  Wan!  ; and  an  account- book  of 
tho  Academy  of  Vocal  Music  (from  Jan.  7,  1725 
to  1726),  formerly  belonging  to  Owen  Flintoft. 
The  Library  secured  many  fine  and  rare  work* 
at  tho  dispersal  of  the  Borghcse  collection  in 
1892.  See  J.  B.  Weckerlin  : Bibliothegue  du 
Conservatoire  National  de  Musique.  Catalogue 
...  de  la  Reserve  (Paris,  1885).  Librarian  : 
J.  B.  Weckerlin. 

Rouen.  The  Bibliothequo  Municipal**  con- 
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tains  a superb  illuminated  missal ; liturgical 
MSS.  of  the  9th- 11th  centuries  ; collections  of 
operas  and  church  music.  See  F.  I.  Licquet : 
Catalogue  de  la  BibliotMque  dc  la  Ville  dc 
llouen  (1830),  and  catalogue  by  H.  Oraont,  in 
tom.  i.  and  ii.  of  Cat.  Oin.  des  MSS . des  Bibl. 
Publ.  de  France.  JMpartcments  (1886-88). 
Conservateur : H.  Loriquet. 

Tours.  Bihliothequc  de  la  Ville.  A sacra  - 
mentariimi  of  the  9th- 10th  centuries  with 
neums  ; mystery  plays  of  the  12th  century  ; 
liturgies  of  the  15th- 18th  centuries  ; motets 
of  the  17th  century;  organ  music  (including 
autographs  by  N.  Le  B£gue,  1676)  ; a MS.  of 
J.  de  Muris  (15th  century),  and  much  else  of 
interest.  See  A.  J.  Dorange : Catalogue  . . . 
des  Manuscrits  de  la Bibl  lot kequede  Tours  ( 1875); 
Cat.  Gen.  des  MSS.  des  Bibl.  Pub.  de  France.  Dl- 
partements,  tom.  xxxvii.  (1900),  and  Sammel - 
blinds  of  the  hit.  Mus.  Ges.  for  1905  (p.  356, 
etc.).  Librarian  : M.  Collon. 

Troyes.  Biblioth^que  de  la  Ville.  A copy 
of  Praetorius’a  Syntagma  ; lute-books  ; pub- 
lications of  Phalese  (Louvain,  1573,  etc.); 
organ  and  viol  music  of  the  18  th  century,  etc. 
See  E.  Socard  : Catalogue  de  la  BibliotMque  de 
la  Ville  de  Troyes  (1875,  etc.),  tom.  iii.  pp. 
281-300.  Librarian  : M.  Det. 

Valenciennes.  Early  MS.  treatises,  in- 
cluding 9th-century  MSS.  of  Hucbald,  Isidore 
of  Seville,  etc.  8ee  Cat.  Oin.  des  MSS.  des 
Bibl.  Pub.  de  France,  tom.  xxv.  (1894),  and  also 
Cousseraaker’s  work  (quoted  under  Cambrai). 
Librarian  : M.  Leeat. 

Versailles.  This  library  is  rich  in  sacred 
music,  dramatic  works,  and  books  on  music,  and 
contains  also  several  interesting  MSS.  of  the 
17th  century.  See  Manuscrits  Musicaux  de  la 
BibliotMque  de  Versailles  (1884),  and  Cat.  Oin. 
des  MSS.  des  Bibl.  Publ.  de  France , tom.  ix. 
(1888).  Librarian:  A.  Taphanel. 

Germany 

Ansbach.  The  Regierungabibliothek  con- 
tains a small  collection  of  vocal  printed  music 
of  the  1 6th  century  and  MS.  scores  of  Cavalli's 
‘ Pompeo,’  and  Ziani’s  * Annibale  in  Capua.' 

Arnstadt.  The  Church  Library  possesses 
six  folio  volumes  of  vocal  music  of  the  16th 
century. 

Augsburg.  The  Stadtbibliothek,  the  Ar- 
chives, and  the  Historical  Society  jkjsscss 
valuable  collections  of  early  printed  and  MS. 
music,  chiefly  collected  from  the  suppressed 
monasteries  of  the  city.  Sec  H.  M.  Schlettcrer : 
/ 'Catalog  der  in  der  Krtis-  und  Stadtbibliothek , 
dem  StddtiscMn  Archiv  und  der  Bibliothsk  des 
historischen  Vereins  zu  Augsburg  befintilichen 
Musikwerke.  (Leipzig,  1878.  Monatsheflefiir 
Musik-Oeschichte,  Bde.  11  and  12.  Beiiagen.) 
Librarian  : Dr.  T.  Ruess. 

Augustusburg,  Saxony.  The  Parish  Church 


contains  some  music  of  the  16th  and  17th 
centuries. 

Auricii,  East  Friesland.  The  Royal 
Staats-Archiv  cou tains  a MS.  collection  (17th 
century)  of  songs.  (See  MonatsMfte  for  1874 
and  1894.)  Archivist:  Dr.  Wachtcr. 

Bamberg.  The  Royal  Public  Library  con- 
tains some  liturgical  MSS.  with  neums  of  the 
1 1 th— 1 3th  centuries,  and  printed  music  of  the 
late  17th  century.  Librarian:  J.  Fischer. 

Berlin,  a.  The  Royal  Library  (founded  in 
1650  ; the  musical  division,  of  which  Queeu 
Charlotte’s  collection  formed  the  nucleus,  added 
in  1705)  acquired  in  1841  its  most  important 
addition,  the  Poelchau  collection  (autographs 
and  copies  of  J.  S.  Bach,  and  the  most  important 
Italian  writers  on  theory  of  the  17th  and 
18th  centuries);  in  1855  the  Bach  collection 
and  autographs  of  the  Singakademie  ; 2779  nos. 
from  the  Fulda  Library  of  hymnology  ; and  103 
MS.  vols.  from  Winterfeld’a  collection  ; in 
1859,  3978  nos.  from  the  collection  of  Fischhof, 
of  Vienna  (Beethoveniana,  copies  revised  by 
Beethoven);  in  I860,  216  printed  and  8112 
MS.  sheets,  and  142  autographs  from  the 
Landsberg  collection  (Beethoven’s  sketch-  and 
conversation -books,  first  examined  by  Thayer). 
The  complete  catalogue  of  the  Landsberg  col- 
lection is  in  the  Royal  Library  of  Brussels.  All 
these  works  have  been  completed  and  admirably 
arranged  by  Dehn  and  his  successor  Franz 
Espagne.  Dehn  negotiated  the  purchase  of 
the  Poelchau  and  Landsberg  collection  ; 
Espagne,  that  of  Otto  Jahu’s  Mozart  collection, 
bought  in  1869.  Here  may  be  seen  the  precious 
autographs  of  nearly  all  Mozart's  great  operas 
(with  the  exception  of  ‘Don  Juan'),  and  of 
several  of  Beethoven's  symphonies  and  moat 
important  works  ; also  a very  large  collection  of 
autographs  of  J.  8.  Bach,  and  42  vols.  of  auto- 
graphs by  Mendelssohn.  In  the  Landsberg 
collection  are  scarce  theoretical  works  by  Italian 
and  Spanish  masters — such  as  * El  Melopco ' 
by  Cerone.  The  Library  is  rich  in  hymnals. 
Among  the  MSS.  are  a troparium  of  the  11th 
century,  many  autographs  (especially  of  Bach, 
Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven),  and  many 
modern  MS.  copies  of  old  works.  There  are 
several  books  printed  by  Petrucci  and  many  1 6th- 
century  works  in  organ  tablature.  No  cata- 
logue of  the  music  has  been  published.  Director : 
Professor  A.  Wilmanns. 

b.  The  Royal  Hochschule  fur  Musik.  This 
institution  possesses  the  musical  libraries  of 
Ludwig  Erk  and  of  Professor  Spitta,  the  former 
of  which  is  rich  in  the  literature  of  folk-songs 
and  German  chorales.  The  Hochschule  Library 
also  contains  some  rare  printed  music  of  the 
17th  and  18th  centuries,  and  a number  of 
printed  scores  of  French  18th-century  o|)eras. 

e.  The  Library  of  the  Joachimsthal  Gym- 
nasium received  in  1787  the  music  collected 
by  Princess  Amalia  of  Prussia,  and  in  1858, 
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190  vote,  of  musical  works  from  the  library  of 
Dr.  Spiker  (ace  Meierotti’a  Kachricht,  etc. 
Berlin,  1788).  Amongst  the  music  are  auto- 
graphs and  many  ancient  copies  of  the  works  of 
J.  8.  Bach.  See  R.  Eitner  : /Catalog  der  Musi- 
kalien-Sammlung  des  Joachimsthalschcn  Gym - 
nasium  (Leipzig,  1884.  Monalshefle , Beilage, 
1884),  and  also  Thematischer  /Catalog  der  von 
FkuUnuder' schen  M usikal ien- Sammlung  in  dcr 
B ibl iothek  des  Joachimsthal'  schen  Gymnasium 


d,  The  Library  of  the  Grey  Friars  (zumGrauen 
Kloster)  contains  an  important  collection  of 
works  of  the  16th  and  17  th  centuries,  in  parts, 
carefully  arranged  so  as  to  present  a view  of 
ancient  vocal  music.  See  II.  Bellermann : 
Verteiehniss  des  grbsstentheils  von  S.  Streit  dan 
yrauen  Kloster  geschenkten  Musikalien  (in  the 
Programme  of  the  Gymnasium  for  1856). 

e.  The  Kgl.  Hausbibliothek.  See  G.  Thouret : 
Katalog  dcr  Musiksammlung  auf  der  Koniglichen 
Hausbibliothek  itn  Schlosse  zu  Berlin  (Berlin, 
1895). 

/.  The  Kgl.  Institut  fur  Kirchenmusik.  The 
Library  contains  a collection  of  18th-century 
MSS. 

Bonn.  a.  The  University  Library  contains 
about  600  vote,  of  music,  chiefly  of  the  19th 
century.  Amongst  the  few  early  works  is  a 
copy  of  the  1517  edition  of  the  Micrologus  of 
Ornithoparcus.  Director:  J.  Staender. 

b.  The  Bcethoven-Haus  contains  a collection 
of  old  and  modern  editions  of  Beethoven's 
works. 

Brandenburg.  The  church  of  St  Catherine 
contains  an  imjwrtant  collection  of  part-books, 
and  of  vocal  music  of  the  16th,  17th,  and  18th 
centuries.  Sec  Taglichsbeck  : Die  musikalischen 
Schdtze  dcr  St.  Katharinen- Kirche  zu  Branden- 
burg a/H  (in  the  Programme  of  the  Branden- 
burg Gymnasium,  Easter,  1857). 

Bhemen.  About  seventy-four  musical  works 
belonging  to  the  Stadtbibliothek  are  in  the 
care  of  the  Bremen  Tonkunstler-Verein. 

Breslau,  a-c.  See  E.  Bohn : Bibliographic 
der  Musik-Druckwerkc  bis  1700,  welchc  inder\a.~\ 
Stadtbibliothek , [6.]  dcr  Bibliothek  des  academi- 
schen  Institute  fur  Kirchenmusik  und  [r.  ] der 
Kgl.  u.  Unirersitdts- Bibliothek  zu  Breslau  auf- 
beioahrt  sind  (Berlin,  1883).  Also  E.  Bohn: 
Die  musikalischen  Zfandschriften  dcs  16.  und  17, 
Jahrhunderts  in  der  Stadtbibliothek  zu  Breslau 
(Breslau,  1890).  The  Brieg  collection  (see  irifra) 
is  now  in  the  Stadtbibliothek  of  Breslau. 
Librarians : (a)  Dr.  H.  Markgraf,  (b)  and  (c) 
W.  Erman. 

d.  The  Cathedral  Library  contains  about 
1000  musical  works,  of  which  60  are  in  manu- 
script. The  collection  chiefly  consists  of  church 
music  of  the  18th  and  19th  centuries. 

e.  The  Domstifts- Bibliothek  contains  a small 
collection  of  MSS.  Librarian  : Dr.  J.  Jungnitz. 


/.  The  church  of  St.  Elisabeth  contains  atout 
4*200  musical  works,  chiefly  church  music  of  the 
18th  and  19th  centuries. 

Brieg.  The  musical  collection  formerly  ia 
the  Kgl.  Gymnasium  is  now  preserved  in  the 
Stadtbibliothek  at  Breslau.  See  F.  Kuhn : 
Beschrcibendes  Vcrzeichniss  der  alien  M usikal  ir « 
. . . des  Koniglichen  Gymnasiums,  etc.  (Leipzig, 
1897.  Monalshefle , Beilage.) 

Cassel.  a.  The  Staudische  Landesbibliothek 
contains  about  340  musical  works,  printed  and 
MS.  Amongst  the  former  are  copies  of  Morley 
and  Weelkes’  madrigals.  Most  of  the  works 
date  between  1560  and  1620.  Sec  C.  Israel: 
Ucbersichtlicher  Katalog  der  Musikalien  da 
standischen  Laiulesbibliothck  zu  Cassel  (Cassel, 
1881).  Director:  Dr.  E.  L.  \V.  Lohmoyer. 

b.  The  Kgl.  Hof  theater  jossessea  the  auto- 
graph scores  of  Sjohr's  1 .lesson  da  ’ and  of 
Marschner's  'Tempter  und  Judin'  and  ‘Hans 
Hailing.' 

Celle.  The  Kirchen-  und  Ministeri&lbiUio- 
thok  contains  some  printed  music  of  the  J6th 
ceutury  (1539-64),  mostly  by  Italian  com(>osers. 

Charlottenburg.  Kaiserin-Augusta-Gyra- 
nasium.  See  P.  Meier : Dcr  alter  Xotensckats 
etc.  ( s.a .). 

Cologne,  a.  The  Town  Library  possesses 
a MS.  treatise  (Musica  Enchiriadis)  of  the  12th 
century,  and  a few  printed  part- books  from 
Venetian  and  Antwerp  presses  of  the  16tli  cen- 
tury. Director : Dr.  A.  Keyraer. 

b.  The  Jesuitenbibliothek  has  a small  collec- 
tion of  printed  16th-century  music,  including 
copies  of  the  Lilium  Musice  Plane  of  1506,  and 
Wollick’s  Enchiridion  (Paris,  1512). 

Crayn,  nearLlEONiTZ.  The  Library  con  tarns 
some  printed  music  of  the  17th  century. 

Danzig,  a.  The  Town  Library  contains  a 
valuable  collection,  principally  of  works  of  the 
second  half  of  the  16th  century.  There  is  a 
MS.  catalogue  of  the  collection  (by  S.  \V.  I Mm) 
in  the  Musical  Department  of  the  Royal  Library 
at  Berlin.  Librarian  : Dr.  O.  Gunther. 

h.  The  Allerheiligen  • Bibliothek,  in  the 
Maricnkirchc,  contains  a small  collection  cd 
sacred  music,  mostly  printed  works  of  the  17  th 
century. 

Darmstadt.  Grand  Ducal  Library.  See 
P.  A.  F.  Walther  : Die  Musikalien  der  Grossher- 
toglichen  Hof  bibliothek  in  Darmstadt  (Darmstadt, 
1874), and  supplementary  notices  in  the  Monats- 
hefte for  1888.  Director:  Dr.  A.  Schmidt. 

Donaueschingen.  The  Library  of  Prince 
Fiirsten berg  contains  13  MS.  antiphoners  (14th- 
18th  century)  and  fragment  of  a MS.  treatise 
on  music  of  the  15th  century.  See  C.  A. 
Barack : Die  Handschriftcn  der furstlich-Fu  rsten- 
bergischen  Hof  bibliothek  zu  Donaueschingen 
(Tubingen,  1865).  Director  : Dr.  Turn  bull. 

Dresden,  a.  Royal  Public  Library.  See 
Eitner  and  Kade  : /Catalog  der  Mtisik-Samm- 
lung  der  Kgl . offentlichcn  Bibliothek  zu  Dresden 
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(m  Japaniachen  Palais).  (Leipzig,  1890. 
Monatshefte , Beilage,  1890.)  See  also  Monatshefte 
f.  M.  for  1904,  No.  1. 

ft.  The  Royal  Privatrausikalien  - Sammlung 
(now  in  the  Public  Library)  is  rich  in  18th- 
century  music  and  autographs.  There  is  an 
extensive  collection  of  libretti,  dating  from  the 
17th  century  to  about  1840.  See  MonaUhefle 
for  1872.  Director:  Hofrat  F.  Schnorr  von 
Carols  feld. 

c.  The  Royal  State  Archives  contain  some 
MSS.  and  printed  music  of  the  early  17th  cen- 
tury. See  Monatshefte  for  1888.  Director  : Dr. 
Paul  Kassel. 

d.  The  Archives  of  the  Court  church  contain 
about  2000  pieces  of  church  music,  mostly  of 
the  late  18th  and  19th  centuries,  including  some 
autographs. 

t.  The  Tonkiinstlerverein  Library  (founded 
in  1854)  possesses  over  2500  works,  chiefly 
instrumental  music  of  the  18th  and  19th  cen- 
turies, also  symphonies  by  J.  J.  Fux. 

/.  The  Dreikonigskircho  possesses  a few  rare 
printed  works,  including  the  discan t and  tenor 
parts  of  Walther’s  Wittenberg  hymn-book 
(1524). 

g.  Baron  von  Weber  has  a valuable  collection 
of  autographs  of  Carl  Maria  von  Weber. 

Eichstatt,  Bavaria.  The  Royal  Library 
contains  liturgios,  works  printed  by  Attaignant 
(1529-31),  and  music  of  the  17th  and  18th 
centuries.  See  Monatshefte  for  1870. 

Elbing.  a . The  Marienkirche  Library  con- 
tains seventy -six  works  of  the  16th  century  and 
eighty -live  of  the  17th;  thirteen  Polish  can- 
tioimles  (1571-1792),  and  many  MS.  church 
compositions  of  the  18th  and  19th  centuries. 
See  G.  During : Die  musikal ischen  Erscht blun- 
ge* in  Elbing  (Elbing,  1868). 

ft.  The  Town  Library  po—owos  a few  rare 
books,  including  a copy  of  the  Syntagma  of 
Praetorius.  See  L.  Neubaur : Katalog  der  Stmlt- 
bibl  iothek  zu  Elbing  (Elbing,  1893).  Librarian: 
Dr.  L.  Neubaur. 

Ekfi’ rt.  The  Royal  Library  has  mauy  litur- 
gical MSS.  and  printed  books,  chiefly  derived 
from  suppressed  convents.  Librarian : Dr. 
Stange. 

Erlangen.  The  University  Institute  for 
church  music  has  a library  of  its  own.  Director : 
Prof.  Occluder. 

Frankfurt  a.  M.  a.  The  Gymnasium 
Library.  See  C.  Israel : Die  Musikal ischen 
Schulze  der  O yin  nasiu  l ■ Bibl iothek  und  der  Peters- 
kirehe  in  Frankfurt  a.  M.  (in  the  Programme 
of  the  Town  Gymnasium  for  Easter,  1872);  and 
also  the  articles  by  C.  Valentin  : Musikbiblio- 
graph itches  aus  Frankfurt  a.  M.  in  the  Mrnats- 
he  fie  f.  M.  for  1901  and  1902. 

ft.  Herr  Nicholas  Manskopf  owns  a particularly 
rich  musical  collection,  comprising  some  10.000 
objects.  The  autograplis  include  works  of  F. 
Trader,  D.  Buxtehude,  G.  P.  Telemann,  Weber, 


Spohr,  Cornelius,  Schumann,  and  Wagner ; there 
is  also  a valuable  collection  of  documents  re- 
lating to  Handel  and  his  family,  besides  relics 
of  Beethoven  and  an  exteusive  collection  of 
portraits. 

Freiberg,  Saxony.  Libraries  of  the  Gym- 
nasium Alliertinum  and  the  Altertumsvcrein. 
See  0.  Kade  : Die  dlteren  Musikal ien  der  Stadt 
Freiberg  . . . Bearbeitet  von  Dr.  O.  Kade. 
Herausgegebcn  von  Dr.  II.  Kade.  (Leipzig, 
1888.  Monatshefte  f.  M.  Beilage,  1888.) 

Grlenau,  Saxony.  The  Pfarrkirche  contains 
some  vocal  music  by  Gorman  conijHJsers  of  the 
second  half  of  the  17th  century. 

Gottingen.  The  University  Library  con- 
tains 145  musical  works,  mostly  of  the  15th  and 
16th  centuries,  many  of  which  are  of  great 
rarity.  See  A.  Quanta : Die  Musikwerke  der  Kgl. 
Uni versildts- Hibl iothek  in  Gottingen . (Leipzig, 
1884.  Monatshefte  f.  M.  Beilage,  1883.) 
Director  : Professor  R.  Pietschmann. 

Gotha.  The  Ducal  Library  contains  a small 
but  interesting  collection,  comprising  several 
rare  early  theoretical  works  of  the  1 6th  century, 
and  about  seventy  hymnals  of  the  16th  and 
17th  centuries.  Principal  Librarian : Dr.  R. 
Ehwald. 

Giumm a,  Saxony.  The  Landesschule  has 
about  131  works  of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries. 
See  N.  M.  Petersen  : Vcrzeichniss  der  in  der 
Bibliothek  der  Kbnigl.  Landesschule  :ii  Grimma 
vorhandenen  Mnsikalien  aus  deni  16.  und  17. 
Jahrhundcrt.  (Grimma,  1862,  reprinted  from 
the  Programme  of  the  Landesschule  for  1861.) 

GPstrow,  Mecklenburg-Schwerin.  The 
Domschule  Library  contains  a small  but  valuable 
collection  of  rare  early  printed  musical  works, 
chiefly  of  the  16th  century.  They  arc  described 
in  the  school  Programme  for  1865. 

Hai.lk.  a.  The  Marienkirche  has  a small 
collection  of  vocal  music  of  the  17th  century, 
and  a few'  earlier  works.  See  Monatshefte  f.  M. 
for  1894,  Librarian  : Dr.  F.  Friedersdortf. 

ft.  The  Waisenhausbibl iothek  contains  an 
important  collection  of  hymnals,  theoretical 
works  of  the  17th  and  18th  centuries,  and 
practical  music  of  the  18th  century. 

Hamburg.  The  Stadtbibliothek  contains 
theoretical  works  of  the  1 6th  and  1 7th  centuries ; 
Italian  music  of  the  same  period  ; a valuable 
collection  of  libretti  of  operas  performed  at  Ham- 
burg, and  eighty  volumes  of  Handel's  works — 
copies,  partly  in  the  handwriting  of  J.  C.  Smith, 
and  formerly  in  the  possession  of  Kerslake,  of 
Bristol,  and  of  Victor  Schoelcher.  Director: 
Dr.  R.  Miinzcl. 

Hanover,  a.  The  Royal  Public  Library 
contains  some  valuable  early  theoretical  works, 
a few  madrigals  of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries, 
and  seven  vols.  of  Programmes  of  Hanover 
theatres  from  1 785  to  1 796.  Principal  Librarian : 
Dr.  E.  Bodemann. 

ft.  The  Keatner  Museum  contains  a collection 
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of  folk-songs,  and  also  a collection  of  libretti 
(from  1686).  Director:  Dr.  Schuchhardt. 

Heilbronn.  Gymn&sialhibliothek.  See  E. 
May »er : ‘Alter  Musikschatz,'  No.  2 of  Afitlei- 
linigen  a us  der  Bibliothek  des  Heilbronner 
Gymnasiums.  (Heilbroun,  1893.) 

Helmstedt.  a.  The  Gvmnasialbibliothek 
contains  some  theoretical  and  practical  works, 
mostly  by  German  musicians  of  the  16th  and 
17th  centuries. 

b.  The  church  of  St.  Stephen  jjossesaea  some 
German  17th-century  music,  chiefly  by  M. 
Praetorius,  J.  H.  Schein,  and  A.  Hammer- 
schmidt. 

Jena.  The  University  Library  contains 
many  musical  treasures,  the  chief  of  which  is 
the  ‘Jenaer  Handschrift*  of  14th-  and  15th- 
century  songs  (published  in  facsimile  with  an 
introduction  by  C.  C.  Muller  : Jena,  1896  ; and 
in  a critical  edition  by  G.  Holz,  C.  Sarnn, 
and  E.  Bemouilli : Leipzig,  1901).  The  Library 
also  contains  liturgical  MSS.,  the  printed  collec- 
tions of  Lieder  of  Ott  (1544),  and  Forster 
(1539-56),  etc.  See  Nachricht  von  alien  Afusi- 
kalien  auf  dcr  Jenaischen  Un ivcrsitdts- B 'M iothek 
(in  Ally.  Mus.  Zeilung  for  1828).  Director: 
G.  Brandis. 

Kamexz,  Saxony.  Rathsbibliothek.  The 
Catalogue  is  printed  in  the  Serapeum  (Leipzig) 
for  1853. 

Karlsruhe.  The  Grand- Ducal  Hof-  und 
Landesbibliothek  contains  some  medieval 
treatises  and  a good  collection  of  16th-  and 
17th-century  hymnals.  See  H.  Ehrensberger  : 
Bibliotheca  Liturgioa  Manuscripta.  Nach  Hand - 
schriften  der  grossherzoglieh . Badisdien  Hof- 
und  Landesbibl iothek , etc.  (Karlsruhe,  1889). 
Principal  Librarian  : A.  Holder. 

KOniosbero,  Prussia.  The  Royal  and  Uni- 
versity Library  contains  the  collection  (about 
25,000  vols.)  made  by  Director  Gotthold  (died 
1853)  ; of  importance  for  hymnology  and  vocal 
music  of  the  17th  century.  See  Jos.  Midler: 
Die  musikalischen  Schdtze  der  Kbniglichen  und 
U a ivers  foils- Bibl iothek  zu  Konigsberg  i.  7V. , etc. 
(Bonn,  1870).  Only  Part  I.  of  this  work  has 
appeared.  Director:  K.  Boysen. 

Leipzig,  a.  The  Town  Library  possesses  a 
valuablo  10th-century  MS.  treatise  by  Regius 
of  Priim,  and  also  a collection  of  theoretical 
works  and  instrumental  music  of  the  17th 
century,  collected  by  0.  F.  Becker,  the  well- 
known  writer.  [See  vol.  i.  p.  214.]  Principal 
Librarian  : Dr.  G.  Wustmann. 

b.  The  University  Library  possesses  a small 
collection  of  theoretical  works  and  a number  of 
libretti  (from  1662  to  about  1836),  mostly  of 
performances  at  Dresden  and  Hanover.  Director: 
Professor  0.  L.  von  Gebhardt. 

c.  The  Musikbibliothek  Peters.  This  admir- 
able institution,  founded  by  the  firm  of  C.  F. 
Peters,  was  opened  on  Jan.  2,  1894,  in  which 
year  a Catalogue  (by  tho  first  librarian,  Dr. 


Emil  Vogel)  wa9  published.  Accessions  have 
been  noted  in  the  interesting  Jahrbucher  issued 
from  the  Library.  The  collection  is  particularly 
oomplete  in  modem  practical  and  theoretical 
works,  musical  journals,  etc.,  and  is  kept  up  to 
date  by  the  liberality  of  the  founders.  There 
are  also  a number  of  works  of  antiquarian  in- 
terest, and  some  valuable  portraits  and  prints. 
Librarian  : Dr.  Rudolf  Schwartz. 

Lieonitz.  The  Bibliotheca  Rudolfina  of  thr 
Ritter-Akademie  contains  an  extremely  valuable 
collection  of  1 6th-  and  17th-century  music.  Set- 
Dr.  E.  Pfudel:  Mittheilungen  iiber  die  Bibliothren 
Rudolfina  der  Kgl.  Ritter-Akademie  zn.  LiegniL 
(printed  in  the  three  Easter  Programmes  of  thr 
Ritter-Akademie  for  1876-78);  also  (same 
author)  Die  Musik  - Handschrifleit  der  Kgl. 
Ritter-Akademie  zu  Liegnitz.  (Leipzig,  1886. 
Monatshefle  f.  M.  Beilage,  1886.) 

Lubeck.  The  Stadtbibliothek  con  tain- 
valuable  early  German  and  Italian  printed 
music.  See  C.  Stiehl : Kata  log  dcr  Afusik 
Sammlung  auf  der  Stadtbibl iothek  zu  Lubeck 
(Liib.  1893),  and  also  Monatshrfte  f.  M.  for 
1884.  Librarian:  Dr.  K.  Curtins. 

LOneburo.  The  Town  Library  contains  s 
miscellaneous  collection  of  music,  chiefly  dating 
from  tho  17th  to  the  19th  centuries.  There  is 
some  important  organ  music,  and  also  a copy  of 
Book  I.  of  the  Parangon  des  Chansons , printed 
by  J.  Modernc.  See  Monatshefle  f.  M.  1873. 
Librarian  : Professor  W.  Gorges. 

Maihinoen,  near  Nordlixobk.  The  Library 
of  Prince  Oettingcn-Wallerstein  contains  much 
MS.  music : 390  symphonies,  214  cantatas  and 
oratorios,  114  masses,  and  111  works  for  stringed 
instruments — chiefly  by  composers  of  the  late 
18th  century.  There  are  also  120  works  on 
theory.  Among  the  rarer  printed  books  are 
copies  of  Genet's  Liber  Primus  Missarum  (Avi- 
gnon, 1532)  ; Morales’s  Afissarum  Libri  Ih& 
(J.  Moderne,  Lyons,  1546),  and  Magnificat 
(same  printer  and  place,  1550);  and  the  works 
in  tablature  of  Paix  (1583)  and  Schmid  (1607). 
Librarian  : Dr.  G.  Grupp. 

Mainz.  The  Town  Library  contains  som? 
theoretical  works  of  the  16th-18th  centuries, 
and  some  part-liooks  of  the  15th  and  16th 
centuries.  Sec  Afonatshe/le  f.  Af.  for  1 889. 
Principal  Librarian  : Dr.  W.  Velke. 

Mannheim.  The  Court  Theatre  Arc! tires. 
See  F.  Walter:  Archiv  uml  Bibl  iothek  des 
Grosherzbglichen  Hof - und  National  theaters  t> 
Mannheim,  1779-1839  (2  vols.,  Leipzig,  1899V 

MOnstkr,  Westphalia.  The  Library  of 
tho  Abhate  Santini  (of  Rome)  was  bought 
about  1856  by  tho  See  of  Minister  for  a 
Collegium  Gregorianum,  which  has  never  been 
founded.  It  consists  chiefly  of  MSS.  and 
printed  music  of  the  16th  to  the  18th  centuries, 
and  is  at  present  lodged  in  very  inadequate 
quarters  in  the  Episcopal  Museum  of  Christian 
Antiquities.  It  has  recently  been  roughly  put 
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in  order  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Dent,  of  Cambridge. 
Admission  by  leave  of  the  Domehordirektor. 
See  StassofT : V Alibi  Sant  ini  el  sa  Collection 
Musicale  (Florence,  1854),  and  Catalogo  della 
Afusica  existcntc  presto  F.  Sant  ini  in  Foma 
(Rome,  1820). 

Munich.  a.  Royal  Hof-  und  Staatsbi- 
bliothek.  The  musical  collections  rank  with 
those  of  the  Imperial  Library  at  Vienna  and 
the  Royal  Library  at  Berlin  as  the  most  impor- 
tant on  the  Continent.  The  printed  books  are 
rich  in  works  from  the  early  presses  of  Italy 
and  Germany.  See  J.  J.  Maier : Die  musika- 
lischen  Handschriflcn , der  Kyi.  Hof  - und  Stoats - 
bibliothek  inMiinchcn , /.  Theil.  Die Handschriftcn 
bis  zum  Ende  des  17 ten  Jahrhundert  (Munich, 
1879).  Director:  Dr.  G.  von  Laubmann. 

b.  The  autographs  of  Wagner’s  ‘ Liebesvcr- 
bot,’  * Die  Feen,’  ‘ Ricnzi,’  * Hnldigungsmarsch,’ 
' Meistersinger,’  ‘ WalkUre,’  and  several  sketches 
for  the  ‘ Fliegende  Hollander,’  * Siegfried,’  and 
* Gbtterdiimmerung,’  are  the  private  property  of 
the  Bavarian  Crown. 

c.  The  Frauen-Kirche  contains  some  printed 
17th-century  music  and  a collection  of  MS. 
choir-books  (dating  from  c.  1600),  containing 
masses,  etc.,  by  Orlando  and  Rodolfo  di  Lasso, 
J.  Reiner,  G.  Croce,  J.  C.  Kerl,  Praetorius,  etc. 

d.  The  University  Library  has  some  printed 
music  of  the  early  10th  century  and  a MS. 
collection  of  compositions  by  Obrecht,  Joaquin, 
Senll  etc.,  in  the  autograph  of  Glareanus,  written 
at  Basel  in  1527.  Principal  Librarian:  H. 
Schnorr  von  Carolsfeld. 

Neissr  Silesia.  The  Kreuzhoiligos  Stift 
has  a few  printed  works  of  the  10th  century 
and  also  MS.  liturgical  works. 

Nuremberg.  a.  The  Germanic  Museum  con- 
tains important  liturgies,  including  missals  and 
autiphoners  of  the  12th  and  13th  centuries,  and 
rare  hymnals  of  the  10th  century.  There  are 
also  examples  of  the  chief  Nuremberg  printing- 
presses,  and  valuable  lute-books  in  tablature. 
Director : G.  von  Bezold. 

b.  The  Stadtbibliothek  possesses  some  musi- 
cal works  printed  at  Nuremberg  in  the  I7tli 
century,  theoretical  works,  and  a collection  of 
theatre  Programmes  between  1779  and  1788. 
Librarian  : Dr.  E.  Mummenhoff.  m 

PlRN A.  The  collection  of  musical  works 

formerly  in  the  Stadtkirche  is  now  at  Dresden. 
It  consists  of  eight  18th-century  MSS.  and  sixty- 
three  printed  musical  works  of  the  16th  and 
17th  centuries.  See  0.  Kade  : Die  Musikalicn 
der  Stadtkirche  in  Pima  (in  the  Serapeum, 
Leipzig,  1857). 

QUEDLlNBURn.  See  T.  Eckardius : Codices 
Manuscript  i Qvcdlinburyensrs  (Quedlinburg, 
1723). 

Reoensburo.  a.  The  Royal  Kreisbibliothek. 
Seo  C.  T.  Gmeiner : Kurze  Beschreibung  der 
Handschriflcn  in  der  Stadtbibliothek  Regensburg 
(Ingoldstadt,  1791).  Librarian:  A.  Obermaier, 


b.  The  Episcopal  Library,  comprising  the 
collections  of  Proske,  Mettenleiter,  and  F.  X. 
Witt.  The  musical  MSS.  (from  the  13th  to 
the  17th  century)  number  about  1000,  and 
there  are  about  2000  printed  books  from  the 
15th  to  the  17th  century,  with  many  of  later 
date. 

c.  Library  of  Prince  Thurn  and  Taxis.  This 
library  contains  about  53,000  volumes  and  300 
MSS.  The  printed  music  dates  chiefly  from 
the  late  16th  and  early  17th  centuries  ; among 
the  MSS.  are  four  volumes  in  organ  tablature, 
and  compositions  by  G.  Aichinger  (about  1610). 
Librarian  : Dr.  J.  Riibsam. 

d.  The  musical  library  of  Dr.  F.  X.  Haberl, 
Director  of  tho  School  for  Church  Music,  is  rich 
in  theoretical  works  (16th -19th  centuries), 
and  also  contains  about  600  printed  works  of 
the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  some  of  which 
came  from  the  German  College  in  Rome.  Among 
the  many  valuable  MSS.  are  autographs  of  Padre 
Martini  and  ten  choir-books  from  the  Hospital 
of  8.  Spirito  at  Rome,  containing  music  by 
Paolo  Papini.  18th-century  church  music  is 
also  well  represented. 

Rostock.  The  University  Library  contains 
a small  collection  of  musical  w'orks  printed  at 
Lyons  and  Venice  in  tho  16th  century  ; also 
operas,  oratorios,  etc.,  of  the  17th  and  18th 
centuries.  Principal  Librarian  : Dr.  Kern. 

Schwarzrnberg,  Saxony.  The  Church 
Library  contains  some  German  vocal  music  of 
the  17th  century. 

Schwerin.  Grand  Ducal  RegierangBbiblio- 
thek.  See  O.  Kade:  Die  Musikalien- Samm- 
lung  des  Orosshcrzoglich  Mecklenburg- Schweriner 
Furstenhauses  aus  den  letzten  zieei  Jahrhundertcn 
(2  vols.,  Schwerin,  1893);  and  (same  author) 
Der  Musikalische  Koch  lass  tceiland  lhrer  Kbnig- 
lichen  Hoheit  der  verv'ilticcten  Frau  Erltgrossher- 
zogin  Augusta  von  Mecklenburg- Schicei'in,  etc. 
(Schwerin,  1899).  Director:  Dr.  Schroder. 

Sondershausen.  The  Sch loeskirche  Library 
contains  much  MS.  music,  chiefly  sacred  cantatas 
of  the  first  half  of  the  18th  century. 

Sorau,  Brandenburg.  Hauptkirche  Li- 
brary. See  G.  Tischer  and  K.  Burchard  : Musi- 
kalienkatalog  der  Hauptkirche  zu  Sorau  A'.  Z. 
(1902.  Monatshefte /.  M.  1902,  Bcilage.) 

Stolbero,  Saxony.  Library  of  Prince  Stol- 
berg.  See  Monatshefte /.  M.  1871  and  1876. 

Strasburg.  a.  The  Universitata-  und  Landes- 
Bibliothek  possesses  a small  collection  of  early 
printed  musical  works,  the  rarest  of  which  arc 
the  Harmonic  of  Tritonius  (Augsburg,  1507) 
and  the  Novus  partus  sitr  concert  at  tones  musicae 
of  Besardus  (Augsburg,  1617).  Director:  Dr. 
J.  Kilting. 

b.  Library  of  the  Priester-Seminar.  A list 
of  the  music  (by  J.  Victori)  was  published  in 
No.  10  of  tho  Kirchlichc  Rundschau  for  1901, 
and  reprinted  as  a Beilage  of  tho  Monatshefte 
f.  M.  for  1902. 
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Stuttgart.  Royal  Landesbibliothek.  Sec* 
A.  Halm  : l Catalog  iibcr  die  Musik- Codices  dcs 
16.  und  17.  Jahrhunderts  auf  dor  K.  Landes- 
Bibliothek  in  Stuttgart.  (Langensalza,  s.a.  : 
Monatshefte  f.  M.  Beilage,  1902.)  Principal 
Librarian  : Dr.  K.  SteifF. 

Thorn,  Prussia.  Gymnasi&lbibliothek.  See 
Sohulprogramm  for  1871  (Thorn). 

Toroau,  Saxony.  The  Library  of  theCantorei 
(founded  in  1864)  contains  church  music  of 
the  18th  and  19th  centuries. 

Ulm.  The  Stadtbibliothek  has  about  142 
volumes  of  printed  music,  chiefly  vocal  works 
dating  from  the  end  of  the  16th  and  early  17th 
century.  Librarian  : Professor  C.  F.  Muller. 

Wkimab.  a.  The  Grand  Duke’s  Library 
contains  the  music  collected  by  the  Duchess 
Amalia  during  her  visit  with  Goethe  to  Italy, 
including  interesting  operas  of  the  Neapolitan 
school.  Also  the  score  of  Haydn’s  o]>cra  * La 
vers  Costanza,  ’ the  autogruph  of  the  finale  of 
Act  II.  of  Gluck’s  4 Orfeo,’  and  a valuable 
14th-century  MS.  of  Meistersingers’  com|>osi- 
tious.  Principal  Librarian : Geh.  Hof  rat  P. 
von  Bojonowski. 

b.  The  Liszt  Museum  contains  a collection  of 
Liszt's  autographs. 

Wernigerode.  In  1904  the  Library  of  Count 
Stolberg  contained  113,785  volumes,  of  which 
the  hymnological  collection  comprised  5521 
volumes.  The  chief  treasure  of  the  Library  is 
the  Locheimer  Liederbuch  (15th  cent.  MS.),  as 
to  which  see  Chrysander'a  Jahrbilcher  (Bd.  II. 
Leipzig,  1867)  and  the  Monatshefte  f.  M.  for 
1872.  See  also  E.  W.  F<>  rate  maim  : Die  Qrdfiich 
Stolberg sche  Bibliothek  zu  Wernigerode  (Nord- 
hausen,  1866).  Librurian  : Dr.  Ed.  Jacobs. 

Wiesbaden.  The  Nassauische  Landcsbiblio- 
thek.  See  Monatshefte/.  M.  for  1888.  Director: 
Professor  E.  Liescgang. 

WolfknbCttrl.  The  Grand  Ducal  Library. 
See  E.  Vogel : Die  Handschriftm  nebst  den 
ill te  re  n Druckicerkcn  der  Musik- Alt  he  Hung  der 
Herzoglichen  Bibliothek  zu  Wolfcnbuttel  (Abth. 
8 of  Die  Jfandschri/ten  der  Herzoglichen  Biblio- 
thek zu  Wolfcnbuttel  (1890).  Librarian  : Prof. 
Dr.  G.  Milchsack. 

Wurzburg,  a.  The  University  Library 
contains  liturgical  MSS.  of  the  12th-14th 
centuries,  besides  theoretical  works  (from  1497), 
and  some  early  o|>eras  of  the  17  th  century. 
Principal  Librarian  : D.  Kerler. 

h.  The  Royal  Music  School  contains  MSS. 
and  printed  music  of  the  18th  and  19th  centuries. 

c.  The  Episcopal  Seminary  i*ossesses  a small 
collection  of  printed  sacred  music  of  the  late 
17th  and  early  18th  centuries. 

ZlTTAU.  The  Stadtbibliothek  has  seven 
missals,  dating  from  1435,  decorated  with 
illuminations  of  great  beauty  ; ten  volumes  of 
MS.  sacred  music  of  the  17th  century  ; some 
editions  of  Moravian  hymnals,  aud  many  printed 
works  of  A.  Hammerachmidt. 


Zwickau.  The  Ratsschulbibliothek  is  rich 
in  early  printed  music,  {particularly  in  paalters 
and  collections  of  hymns.  There  are  also  » 
few  MSS.  In  1904  the  Library  contained 
20,000  vols,  and  200  MSS.  See  R.  Vollhardt : 
Bibliographic  der  Musik-  Werke  in  der  Halssehnl- 
bibliothek.  (Leipzig,  1896.  Monatshefte  f.  M 
Beilage,  1893-96.)  Librarian  : Dr.  Stotzner. 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

Aberdeen.  The  University  Library  contain* 
about  2500  musical  works,  mostly  acquired  by 
the  copyright  privileges  {tosscssed  by  the  Uni- 
versity in  the  early  {iort  of  the  19th  century. 
Librarian.:  P.  J.  Anderson. 

Bristol.  The  Baptist  College  contains  the 
Lea  Wilson  collection  of  Bibles,  included  in 
which  are  258  editions  of  the  Psalms,  many  of 
the  earlier  of  which  arc  of  great  rarity.  See 
Lea  Wilson : Bibles,  Testaments,  Psalms,  a mi  other 
Books  of  the  Holy  Scripture  in  English.  In  the 
collection  of  Lea  Wilson,  Esq.  (London,  privately 
printed,  1845). 

Britwell,  Bucks.  Mrs.  Christie  Miller* 
Library  contains  many  rare  printed  musical 
works,  mostly  remarkable  for  the  fine  con- 
dition in  which  they  are.  There  are  many 
complete  sets  and  odd  {arts  of  English  ani 
Italian  madrigals  ; a copy  of  the  1654  edition 
of  Playford’s  Introduction,  complete  sets  of 
Why  thome’s  Songs  (1571)  and  of  Walter  Porter  * 
4 Madrigalls  and  Ayres’  (1632),  and  several 
rare  psalters.  Some  of  the  Italian  madrigal*  are 
unknown  to  Vogel.  A complete  catalogue  by 
Mr.  R.  E.  Graves  is  in  prejtaration,  and  will  be 
printed  privately. 

Cambridge,  a.  Caius  College.  The  Library 
contains  a large  MS.  volume,  dating  from  the 
early  16th  century,  coutaining  masses  and 
motets  for  five  and  six  voices,  by  Fayrfax,  Lod- 
ford,  Cornyah,  Turgis,  Prentes,  aud  Paache.  The 
volume  seems  to  have  belonged  to  Edward 
Higgyns,  Canon  of  Lincoln  and  Prebendary'  of 
Carleton  cum  Thirleby,  Sept.  3 ; 27  Hen.  VIII 
(See  Valor  Ecclcsiaslicvs , temp.  Hen.  VIIL, 
1821,  p.  19.)  Librarian:  Dr.  J.  S.  Reid. 

b.  Fitzwilliam  Museum.  See  J.  A.  Fuller 
Maitland  and  A.  H.  Mann  : Catalogue  of  the 
Music  m the  Fitzicilliam  Museum,  Cambria-* 
(Loudon,  1 893).  Not  included  in  this  catalogue 
is  the  Musical  Library  of  the  late  Richard 
Pendlebury,  fellow  of  St.  John’s  College,  com- 
prising about  2000  modern  works,  {ueaented  to 
the  Museum  between  1880  and  1902.  and  a 
selection  from  the  Musical  Library  of  the  late 
G.  F.  Cobb.  Buraar  of  Trinity  College,  recently 
presented  by  his  widow.  Director ; Dr.  M. 
R.  James. 

c.  Magdalene  College.  The  Pepysiau  Library 
contains  a few  early  works  on  music  lv 
Butler,  Holder,  Morelli,  Victorini,  Wallis,  aca 
Alstedius ; valuable  MS.  collections  of  vocai 
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music  of  the  time  of  Edward  IV.,  Henry  VII., 
and  Henry  VIII.  (comprising  compositions  by  J. 
Gwinneth,  R.  Davis,  W.  Corhronde,  G.  Banaster, 
J.  Tnder,  Sir  William  Hawt,  Nesbet,  Fowler, 
and  Garnesey)  ; English,  French,  Sootch  and 
Latin  psalters  ; compositions  by  Blome,  do 
Baeilly,  Kircher,  Meraenne,  Morley,  Salmon, 
Deering,  Merbeck,  Coperario,  Lawes,  King,  lhir- 
cell,  and  Finger ; ballads,  songs,  and  other 
compositions  adjusted  to  the  compass  of  Mr. 
Pepys'  voice,  and  solos,  duets,  and  trios  for 
stringed  and  wind  instruments.  Librarian : 
A.  S.  Ramsey. 

d.  St.  Peter’s  College.  In  the  College  Library 
is  a valuable  collection  of  MS.  anthems,  services, 
masses,  motets,  etc.,  both  Latin  and  English, 
in  separate  part- books.  The  anthems  and 
services  are  by  composers  of  the  early  17th 
century,  and  were  probably  collected  when  Dr. 
Coein  was  Master  of  Peterhouse  (1634-60). 
They  are  in  various  handwritings,  and  contain 
some  autograph  compositions  by  Cambridge 
organists  of  the  ]»eriod.  The  masses  and  motets 
(in  four  part-books)  date  from  the  early  part  of 
the  16th  century,  and  contain  many  rare  and 
valuable  com|>ositions  of  the  time  of  Henry 
VII.  and  Henry  VIII.,  including  four  masses 
by  Fayrfax,  a Stabat  Mater  by  Hunt,  three 
masses  by  Ludford,  and  eleven  compositions  by 
Taverner.  The  collection  contains  works  by 
upwards  of  eighty  different  musicians,  as  well 
as  many  anonymous  compositions.  There  is  a 
catalogue  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jebb,  which  was 
printed  in  vol.  xx.  of  The  Ecclesiologist  (1859). 
See  also  an  account  of  the  collection  (by  R.  C. 
Hope)  in  The  Antiquarian  Magazine  and 
Bibliographer  (vol.  iii.  1883).  Librarian:  J.  H. 
Grace. 

e.  Trinity  College.  The  Library  contains  a 
small  collection  of  musical  works  and  treatises, 
including  copies  of  the  Psalterium  Carolinum 
of  J.  Wilson  (1652);  Locke's  Present  Practice 
of  Music  Vindicated  (1673)  ; Carr's  Vinculum 
Socictatis  (1687);  four  volumes  of  Zarlino’s 
works  (1589),  and  early  editions  of  the  works 
of  Byrd,  Watson,  Morley,  Playford,  Bannister, 
Wilson,  Gamble,  Lawes,  Mace,  etc.  Among 
the  MSS.  the  most  valuable  is  a 15th-century 
roll  of  English  carols,  which  has  been  published 
by  J.  A.  Fuller  Maitland  and  W.  S.  Rockstro 
(London,  1891).  A collection  of  lute  music 
(in  tablature)  by  R.  Taylor,  R.  Johnson,  J. 
Daniel,  and  T.  Greaves,  is  also  of  interest. 
Librarian  : Rev.  R.  Sinker. 

f The  University  Library,  besides  a con- 
siderable and  somewhat  miscellaneous  collection 
of  printed  music  (chiefly  of  the  19th  century), 
contains  a few  musical  MSS.,  consisting  princi- 
pally of  collections  of  well-known  airs,  dance- 
tunes,  and  lessons  for  the  lute,  bass  viol  and 
recorder,  arranged  and  composed  by  Bachelor, 
Dowland,  Holbome,  Byrd,  Tallis,  R.  and  J. 
Johnson,  Alison,  Cutting,  Pilkington,  Reade, 


Nicolson,  Robinson,  and  other  composers  of  the 
early  part  of  the  1 7th  century.  They  are  written 
in  tablature,  and  date  principally  from  1600  to 
1640.  Besides  these  there  is  the  tenor  part  of 
a 16th-century  collection  of  masses  and  motets 
by  Fayrfax,  Prowett,  Davy,  Austen,  Taverner, 
Lovell,  Pasche,  and  Ashwell.  The  Bass  ]>art  of 
this  collection  is  in  the  library  of  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge.  Amongst  the  masses  in 
this  volume  may  lie  mentioned  a ‘ Missa  Regalia  ’ 
and  a mass,  ‘God  save  King  Harry.’  There  is 
also  preserved  hero  a 16th-century  mass  in  two 
parts,  unfortunately  wanting  one  page,  and  the 
superius  and  tenor  parts  oT  an  anonymous  mass 
of  the  time  of  Queen  Mary.  MS.  installation 
odes  by  Boyce  and  Walmisley  are  also  in  the 
library,  and  a collection  of  exercises  for  the 
University  musical  degrees  is  being  gradually 
accumulated.  Librarian  : F.  J.  H.  Jenkinson. 

Canterbury.  The  Cathedral  Library  con- 
tains a number  of  volumes  of  music  and  works 
on  music,  including  an  incomplete  copy  of  the 
contra-tenor  cantoris  of  Barnard’s  Church  Music 
(1641).  Librarian  : Dr.  E.  Moore. 

Chatsworth,  Derbyshire.  The  Library 
of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  though  not  very 
rich  in  music,  contains  a few  works  of  interest. 
The  chief  rarities  are  a volume  of  Altus  parts 
of  works  printed  by  Petrucci,  comprising  the 
masses  of  P.  de  la  Rue  (Venice,  1503),  A. 
Agricola  (Venice,  1604),  A.  do  Fcvin  (Fossom- 
brone,  1515),  J.  Mouton’s  Book  I.  (Fossombrone, 
1615),  and  Joaquin’s  Book  I.  (Fossombrone, 
1516)  ; there  are  also  a few  theoretical  works  ; 
copies  of  ‘The  Maske  of  Flowers’  (1613)  and 
Coperario’s  ‘ Funeral  Teares'  (1606)  ; Campion 
and  Coperario’s  ‘ Songs  of  Mourning  ’ (1613), 
and  a number  of  single  part-books  of  English 
and  Italian  madrigals,  among  which  are  a basso 
part  of  E.  Bonnizoni’s  /Vi'mo  Libro  delle 
Canzoni  a quaUro  voci  (Venice,  1569),  and  a 
Canto  part  of  the  Lieti  Amanti  of  1586. 
Librarian  : Mrs.  Strong. 

Chester.  The  Cathedral  Library  contains 
a good  collection  of  modern  church  music. 

Dublin,  a.  Royal  Irish  Academy  of  Music. 
Tli is  Society  possesses  a good  library  of  scores 
and  orchestral  parts  of  the  works  of  the  great 
composers.  It  also  includes  the  Library  of  the 
long  defunct  ‘ Antient  Concerts.’ 

b.  The  Library  of  Christ  Church  Cathedral 
contains  valuable  MS.  copies  of  anthems  and 
services  by  Purcell,  Child,  Battishill,  and  others, 
which  are  said  to  differ  greatly  from  those 
printed  in  England  during  the  last  seventy  years. 
Of  esjiecial  interest  is  a volume  of  144  m>.  con- 
taining a copy  of  an  anthem  by  Handel, 
‘Blessed  is  he  that  considercth  the  poor,'  for 
chorus,  solos,  and  orchestra,  a different  setting 
from  that  written  for  the  Foundling  Hospital, 
and  not  printed  in  Chrysander’s  edition  of 
Handel’s  works. 

c.  Trinity  College.  Besides  a miscellaneous 
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collection  of  modern  music  received  under  the 
Copyright  Act,  the  Library  contains  a few  litur- 
gical MSS.  and  some  16th-18th  century  music, 
among  which  is  Thomas  Dallis’s  Lute  Book 
(1583).  See  T.  K.  Abbott,  Catalog m of  the 
MSS.  in  the  Library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin 
(Dublin,  1900).  Librarian:  Rev.  T.  K.  Abbott. 

d.  Archbishop  Marsh's  Library.  This  library 
contains  a good  deal  of  printed  and  MS.  music, 
chiefly  of  the  late  10th  and  17th  centuries. 
The  jiart-books  include  a complete  set  of  Adaon's 
‘ Courtly  Masquing  Ayres  '(1621);  the  C.  T.  B. 
und  Quin  to  of  Pritna  Stella  de  Madrigali  . . .di  0. 
Lasso , di  G.  Nascho , &i  Zanetto , di  Paleetina,  etc. 
(Venice,  1570);  nine  part-books  of ‘Gratulationes 
Marianae’  (Antwerp,  Phalese,  1636);  twelve 
part -books  of  the  Masses  ofG.  Messaus  (Antwerp, 
1633)  ; eight  part -books  of  the  ‘ Primitiae 
Marianae  9 of  J.  Willems  (Antwerp,  1639)  ; five 
part-books  of  Viadana's  First  Book  of  Masses 
(Antwerp,  1625);  and  many  other  part -books, 
chiefly  by  English  and  Italian  composers.  The 
MSS.  consist  largely  of  instrumental  fantasias, 
lute  pieces,  etc.,  by  B.  Rogers,  R.  Deering, 
8.  Ives,  T.  Giles,  G.  Jeffreys,  J.  Coperario, 
T.  Lupo,  W.  Cranford,  Tomkins,  R.  Mico, 
Jenkins,  Brewer,  J.  Ward,  Lawes,  A Ferabosco, 
O.  and  R.  Gibbons,  C.  Coleman,  R.  Nicolson, 
and  other  English  and  Italian  com[>oscrs  of  the 
17th century.  librarian:  Rev.  N.  J.  D.  White. 

e.  The  National  Library.  The  most  important 
musical  works  in  this  library  are  contained  in 
the  collection  (upwards  of  23,500  volumes) 
formed  by  Dr.  Jasper  Joly,  and  presented  by 
him  to  the  Library.  The  musical  portion  of 
this  collection  consists  principally  of  18th- 
century  works,  comprising  Irish  and  Scottish 
song -books  with  a number  of  collections  of 
country  dances,  some  of  great  rarity.  Librarian : 
T.  W.  Lyster. 

Dulwich.  Dr.  W.  H.  Cummings  has  a 
large  and  valuable  library  of  ancient  and  modem 
music,  comprising  some  6000  volumes.  Amongst 
the  most  interesting  MSS.  are  a 15th-century 
organ  book  by  Adam  Ileborg  ; a 14th-century 
treatise  by  John  de  Muris  ; autographs  of 
Purcell,  Handel,  Beethoven,  Weber,  Mendels- 
sohn, Bennett,  and  many  other  composers  of 
note.  In  printed  works  this  collection  contains 
line  copies  of  various  editions  of  the  treatises  of 
Gaforius  ; all  the  editious  of  Morley’s  Plaine 
and  Easie  Introduction  ; a perfect  set  of  the 
Salmon  and  Lock  controversy  ; early  editions 
of  madrigals  and  of  Marot  and  Beza’s  Psalters  ; 
Wilson’s  ‘Ayres';  Lawes’  'Ayres  and  Psalms’  ; 
a perfect  copy  of  the  three  parts  of  Purcell's 
‘Don  Quixote’ ; Mu  flat's  *Componiinenti,(1727); 
copies  of  Bach's  1 Clavier  Uebung  ’ and  4 Kunst 
der  Fuge  ' (1752)  ; Goudimel’s  Psalms  (1565)  ; 
and  many  rare  works  by  Purcell,  in  which  this 
library  is  especially  rich.  Dr.  Cummings  also 
possesses  many  interesting  portraits,  and  a col- 
lection of  Handel  relics,  including  the  composer’s 


watch,  one  of  his  lace  ruffles,  the  original 
caricature  of  him  by  Goupy,  a duplicate  of  bis 
autograph  will,  and  his  portrait  by  Kyte. 

Dundee.  The  Free  Library  contains  a 
valuable  collection  of  works  relating  to  Scottish 
music,  formed  by  the  late  Mr.  A.  J.  Wightor 
(1802-66),  and  by  him  bequeathed  to  the 
Library.  The  number  of  volumes  is  421.  The 
collection  contains  many  very  rare  books,  beside* 
most  of  the  musical  works  printed  in  Scotland 
down  to  the  early  19th  century,  as  well  as 
several  scarce  English  and  Irish  musical  books. 
A printed  catalogue  is  in  preparation.  Chief 
Librarian  : J.  Maclauchlan. 

Durham.  The  Cathedral  Library  contains 
a few'  books  of  glees  and  catches  of  the  early 
18th  century,  and  an  interesting  collection  of 
old  MS.  part-books,  containing  anthems  and 
services  formerly  used  in  the  cathedral.  These 
MSS.  have  been  carefully  collated  and  indexed 
by  the  present  organist,  Professor  A rate*.  They 
consist  of  four  sets  of  books,  all  unfortunately 
imperfect.  The  old  set  contains  about  forty 
full  and  fifty  verse  anthems  by  Tallis,  White, 
Parsons,  Hooper,  Morley,  Weelkes,  Byrd,  Batten. 
Giles,  Tomkins,  East,  Gibbons,  etc.  The  second 
set  is  rich  in  anthems  and  services  for  men's 
voices  only.  The  third  consists  of  eight  out  of 
teu  magnificent  folio  volumes  containing  Preset 
and  Psalms  for  special  days  by  Byrd,  Gibbons, 
William  and  Edward  Smith  ; and  services  by 
Shepherd,  Parsons,  Batteu,  and  others.  The 
fourth  set  consists  of  organ  j»arts  of  practically 
all  the  anthems  and  services  used  in  the 
cathedral  from  Tallis  to  Purcell. 

Edinburgh,  a.  The  University  Music  Class 
Library  has  been  formed  by  liequests  and  dona- 
tions from  the  Reid  Fund,  from  General  Reid. 
Professor  John  Thomson,  and  M.  T.  Bucher,  and 
others.  It  has  been  largely  added  to  by  the 
present  Professor  of  Music  (F.  Niecks)  and  his 
predecessors  (Donaldson  and  Sir  H.  S.  Oakeley). 
It  is  well  supplied  with  modern  full  scores  and 
standard  editions,  besides  works  on  theory,  and 
also  contains  some  valuable  old  printed  music, 
such  as  the  Musica  Qetutocht  (1 51 1)  of  Virdung  ; 
Praetorius’s  Syntagma  ; Morley’s  Introduction 
(1597)  ; Heyden's ArsCanendi  (1537);  Cerone’a 
Mclopco  (1613);  the  five  volumes  of  Lassos 
Patrocinium  Music*  s (1573-79),  etc.  Among 
the  MSS.  are  a collection  of  oratorios  by  H&sse, 
and  a Kyrie  and  Gloria  in  forty-eight  real  parts 
by  G.  Balabcne.  There  is  also  a fine  collection 
of  musical  instruments  aud  acoustical  ap(>aratu&. 

b.  The  Advocates’  Library,  iu  common  with 
the  British  Museum,  Bodleian,  Cambridge,  and 
Dublin  Libraries,  receives,  under  the  Copyright 
Act,  copies  of  all  music  entered  at  Stationers’ 
Hall.  The  Library  contains  some  works  of 
special  interest  to  the  students  of  Scottish  music, 
but  its  chief  musical  treasure  is  the  Skene  MS., 
which  is  separately  noticed.  (See  Daunky, 
vol.  L p.  6646.)  Keeper:  J.  T.  Clark. 
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c.  Library  of  the  Society  of  Writers  to  the 
Signet.  The  Catalogue,  with  two  Supplements, 
appeared  in  three  parts,  1871*91.  The  last 
volume  contains  a subject-index,  in  which  music 
occupies  a column  and  a half,  chiefly  consisting 
of  theoretical  and  historical  works,  with  a small 
collection  of  Scottish  airs,  etc.  Principal  Li- 
brarian : J.  P.  Edmond. 

d.  A very  interesting  collection  of  works 
illustrating  the  national  music  of  Scotland  was 
formed,  during  many  years  of  collecting,  by  the 
late  Mr.  John  Glen,  who  is  noticed  separately 
(see  ante,  p.  179).  The  collection  contains, 
with  the  exception  of  a very  few  of  the  rarest 
works,  everything  relating  to  Scottish  music 
that  has  been  printed  down  to  the  early  19th 
century,  besides  a few  MSS.  and  some  collec- 
tions of  English  Country  Dances  and  rare 
English  and  Irish  books.  For  a detailed  list 
of  a great  portion  of  the  Library  see  J.  Glen’s 
Early  Scottish  Melodies  (1900).  The  collection 
at  preseut  (Nov.  1905)  belongs  to  Mr.  Glen's 
three  sons,  but  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  be 
acquired  by  some  Edinburgh  Library. 

Ely.  See  vol.  i.  p.  779#*.  See  W.  E. 
Dickson : A Catalogue  of  A ncient  Choral  Services 
and  Anthems , preserved  among  the  Manuscript 
scores  aiui  Part-books  in  the  Cathedral  Church 
of  Ely  (Cambridge,  1861). 

Eton'.  The  College  Library  [Kjssesses  a very 
fine  and  valuable  MS.  of  English  sacred  music 
of  the  16th  century.  See  W,  B.  Squire:  On 
an  Early  Sixteenth  Century  Manuscript  of 
English  Music  in  the  Library  of  Eton  College 
( Archaeologia , vol.  IvL,  London,  1898). 

Glasgow,  (a)  The  Euing  Library.  This 
Library,  containing  over  5000  volumes,  was  col- 
lected by  the  late  W.  Euing,  Esq.,  of  Glasgow, 
In  1866  he  founded  a musical  lectureship  in 
Anderson's  University,  Glasgow’,  now  merged  in 
the  Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Technical 
College.  Ho  bequeathed  the  whole  of  his 
musical  library  to  the  University  for  the  use  of 
the  lecturer  and  students.  It  is  a large  and 
valuable  collection,  particularly  rich  in  treatises 
and  histories  of  music.  The  anonymous  cata- 
logue, which  was  prepared  and  printed  in  accord- 
ance with  Mr.  Euing’s  will,  is  unfortunately 
altogether  inadequate,  and  displays  the  grossest 
ignorance.  It  fills  256  pages,  140  of  which  are 
occupied  with  the  list  of  treatises,  essays,  etc., 
w'hich  form  the  nucleus  of  the  collection.  New 
buildings  for  the  Technical  College  are  at  present 
(1905)  being  erected,  which  when  finished  will 
be  the  largest  of  their  kind  in  the  United  King- 
dom. The  Euing  Library  will  then  be  more 
accessible,  and  it  is  hoped  that  a new  catalogue 
will  be  printed.  Amongst  the  ancient  music 
in  this  collection  the  following  works  may  be 
mentioned  : early  editions  of  Byrd’s  Psalms, 
etc. ; the  Corale  Constantini  (1550-57);  Faber’s 
Mclodiae  Prudenlianae  (1533)  ; 3 volumes  of 
Frescobaldi’s  works  ; Nicolas  de  la  Grotte’s 


Chansons  (1575)  ; 47  volumes  of  Praetorius’s 
works  (1607-1618) ; 9 volumes  of  G.  de  Wert’s 
works  (1583-1589);  and  a valuable  and  ex- 
tensive collection  of  English  psalters  and  hymn- 
books,  including  the  * Gcsangbuch  ’ of  the 
Picard  Brethren  (1538),  referred  to  in  Burney’s 
History , iii.  31.  See  Catalogue  of  the  Musical 
Library  of  the  late  Win.  Euing  (Glasgow,  1878). 
Librarian  : P.  Bennett 

(b)  The  Stillie  Musical  Library  in  Glasgow 
University  was  collected  and  bequeathed  to 
the  University  by  Mr.  Thomas  L.  Stillie,  a 
well  - known  musical  critic,  who  died  at 
Glasgow  in  1883.  It  contains  760  volumes, 
including  many  full  scores  and  modem  operatic 
works. 

Gloucester.  The  Cathedral  Library  jjosscsscs 
several  old  choir-books  containing  unpublished 
anthems  by  Rogers,  Tye,  Wise,  Blackwell, 
Turner,  Pickhaver,  Henstridge,  Davies,  Jefferies, 
Port  man,  Parsons,  etc.,  unfortunately  wanting 
several  of  the  parts  ; a complete  full  service  (in 
F),  and  two  anthems  in  MS.  by  Fortunato 
Santini ; a full  MS.  score  of  Boyce’s  anthem 
1 Blessed  is  he  that  consideretli  * ; a few  leaves 
of  illuminated  MS.  music,  and  some  printed  and 
MS.  church  music  of  the  17th  century. 

Great  Bookham,  Surrey.  Mr.  Adolph 
Schloesser’s  Library  contains  some  interesting 
old  printed  music ; but  its  chief  feature  is  the 
large  collection  of  musical  autographs,  which 
were  mostly  given  either  to  Mr.  Schloesser 
|>ersonally  or  to  his  father,  the  late  Hofkapell- 
meister  Louis  Schloesser,  of  Darmstadt.  Among 
the  most  valuable  are  examples  of  Auber, 
Beethoven,  Berlioz,  Cherubini,  Chopin,  Franz, 
Gounod,  Liszt,  Mosclieles,  Mozart,  Meyerbeer, 
Rubinstein,  Raff,  Sullivan,  Robert  and  Clara 
Schumann,  and  Wagner. 

Great  Warlky,  Essex.  Miss  Willmott  has 
an  interesting  musical  Library  containing  many 
rare  MSS.  and  printed  works.  Among  tbe 
former  are  two  sets  of  part- books  of  Italian 
church  music  of  the  early  17  th  century — one 
formerly  in  the  Altempi  Library — containing 
many  compositions  by  Palestrina  and  his  school ; 
finely  bound  volumes  of  French *1 8th -century 
chansons  ; cantatas  by  Scarlatti  ; an  autograph 
of  J.  S.  Bach  aud  a collection  of  autographs — 
chiefly  of  the  19th  ceutury.  The  printed  books 
comprise  several  complete  sets  and  odd  part- 
books  of  English  madrigalists  of  the  late 
16th  and  early  17th  centuries.  Miss  Willmott 
also  owns  many  interesting  musical  instruments, 
among  which  are  three  clavichords,  two  harpsi- 
chords, two  spinets,  etc. 

Hereford.  The  principal  musical  treasure 
of  the  Cathedral  Library  is  the  set  of  10  volumes 
of  Barnard's  Church  Music  (1641).  Eight  of 
the  volumes  are  nearly  jierfect,  the  remaining 
two  are  in  MS.,  aud  were  compiled  with  much 
rare  by  Mr.  John  Bishop,  of  Cheltenham. 
There  are  also  a few  old  organ  books  and  other 
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volumes  for  the  use  of  the  choir,  and  a copy  of 
Kirchor’s  Musurgia  (1650). 

Hunoerpord,  Berkshire.  The  Library  of 
the  late  Mr.  H.  Huth  (present  owner  Mr.  A. 
H.  Huth)  contains  rare  liturgies  and  psalters, 
a few  MS.  madrigals,  treatises,  and  a small 
collection  of  printed  madrigals  by  English  and 
Italian  composers  of  the  16th  and  17th  cen- 
turies, many  of  which  are  very  rare.  The 
Italian  madrigals  are  included  in  E.  Vogel  s 
Bibliography,  and  all  the  musical  works  are 
catalogued  iu  the  admirable  Catalogue  of  the 
printed  Books,  Manuscripts , Autograph  Letters, 
anti  Engravings,  collected  by  Henry  Huth,  etc. 
(5  vols.,  privately  printed,  London,  1880). 

Leeds.  Central  Public  Free  Library.  A 
fairly  extensive  collection  of  scores  was  bought 
some  twenty  years  ago,  and  the  Committee  has 
recently  decided  to  extend  the  musical  portion 
of  the  Library.  For  this  purpose  a large  quantity 
of  theoretical  and  historical  books  has  been 
acquired,  and  considerable  purchases  were  made 
at  the  sale  of  the  Taphouse  collection  (July 
1905),  so  that  the  Library  is  now  one  of  the 
most  useful  in  Yorkshire  for  musical  students. 
A printed  catalogue  of  the  music  was  issued  in 
1902,  but  since  then  much  has  been  added  to 
the  collection.  Librarian  : T.  W.  Hand. 

Lichfield.  There  are  1 89  volumes  of  printed 
and  MS.  music  belonging  to  the  Cathedral. 
The  MSS.  include  a volume  of  Croft’s  anthems 
and  Te  Deum  (in  D)  with  orchestral  acconqiani- 
ments  ; two  volumes  of  Blow’s  anthems ; two 
volumes  of  anthems  by  Purcell,  Blow,  etc. ; and 
a large  collection  of  part-books.  The  chief 
treasure  of  the  printed  works  is  seven  parts 
(three  counter-tenors,  two  tenors,  and  two 
basses)  of  Barnard's  Church  Music  (1641). 

Lincoln*.  The  Cathedral  Library  contains  a 
considerable  collection  of  madrigals  and  motets, 
dating  from  1549  to  1620,  mostly  in  complete 
sets  of  part-books.  The  secular  Italian  music 
is  included  in  Vogel's  Bibliography  ; the  sacred 
music  comprises  R.  Dering’s  ‘Cantica  Sacra’ 
(Antwerp,  1618  and  1634);  V.  Raimundi, 
‘Third  Book  of  Masses’  (Venice,  1594);  G. 
Croce’s  ‘Musics  Sacra’  (London,  1608); 
Marenzio's  ‘Cantioncs  Sacrao’  (Antwerp,  1603); 
Tallis  and  Byrd’s  ‘Cantiones’  (London,  1575); 
F.  Lindner’s  ‘ Sacrao  Cantiones  ’ (Nuremberg, 
1585  and  1588);  Peter  Philips’s  ‘Cantiones 
Sacra©'  (Antwerp,  1612);  O.  Vecchi’s  ‘Peni- 
tential Psalms'  (Milan,  1601);  W.  Damon's 
‘Psalms’  (London,  1591);  and  R.  del  Mel’s 
‘Sacrao  Cantiones’  (Antwerp,  1588).  There 
are  also  anthems  (dating  from  1665  to  1800) 
by  former  organists  and  lay  vicars  of  the 
cathedral,  including  compositions  by  Hecht 
(organist  1663-1693);  Allanson  (1693-1704); 
Holmes (1 704-1721);  Heardson,  Cutts,  Blnnde- 
ville,  etc.  Librarian : Rev.  A.  R.  Maddison. 

Liverpool.  The  Public  Library  contains  a 
good  general  selection  of  musical  works,  includ- 


ing a number  of  18th-century  song*lx>oks.  The 
music  is  incorporated  in  the  general  catalogue 
Chief  Librarian  : P.  Cowell. 

London,  a.  British  Museum.  The  musical 
portion  of  the  library  of  the  British  Museum 
belongs  partly  to  the  department  of  Printed 
Books,  and  partly  to  that  of  MSS.  The  founda- 
tion of  both  collections  consists  in  the  musical 
works  in  the  old  Royal  Library,  which  w 
presented  by  George  II.,  and  to  this  were  added 
a number  of  treatises  presented  in  1778  by  Sir 
John  Hawkins  ; the  musical  library'  of  Dr. 
Burney,  which  was  bequeathed  by  its  owner  to 
the  Museum,  and  transferred  to  Bloomsbury  on 
his  death  in  1814,  and  the  collection  of  Dnigo- 
netti,  consisting  of  182  volumes  of  scores  of 
classical  Operas  which  became  the  property  of 
the  Museum  by  bequest  on  his  death  in  1846. 
In  1863  a notable  purchase  was  made  of 
duplicates  from  the  Berlin  Library,  consisting 
mainly  of  old  German  and  Italian  madrigals, 
and  church  music,  valued  at  about  .£1000.  The 
collection  was  increased  in  1886  by  the  acquisi 
tion  from  M.  Kockx  of  Antwerp,  of  a large 
number  of  works  printed  by  the  Phales^s 
at  Louvain  and  Antwerp.  Many  of  these 
volumes  were  exhibited  at  the  Brussels  Exhibi- 
tion of  1880,  ami  described  in  section  D of  the 
catalogue.  At  tho  dispersal  of  the  Borghese 
Library  in  1892,  the  British  Museum,  the  Par* 
Conservatoire,  and  the  Academy  of  St.  Cecilia 
at  Rome  were  the  three  principal  purchasers ; 
a list  of  the  works  acquired  for  the  Museum 
will  lie  found  in  the  Jahrbtich  of  the  Peters 
Library  for  1896.  At  the  second  sale  of  th« 
Heredia  collection  in  1892,  the  British  Museum 
acquired  several  very  rare  Spanish  treatise? 
and  musical  works.  Besides  these  important 
accessions,  old  music  has  been  steadily  bought 
by  the  Trustees  since  the  middle  of  the  19th 
century,  and  many  valuable  works  have  been 
received  by  presentation  or  bequest,  so  that 
from  an  antiquarian  point  of  view  the  bolleetka 
is  now  fully  worthy  tho  national  position  of 
the  institution.  A catalogue  of  Bccent  Acquisi- 
tions of  Old  Music  (printed  before  th©  year 
1800)  was  issued  in  1899.  It  contains  ap- 
proximately about  4000  works,  and  represents 
the  purchases  or  donations  of  printed  music  of 
this  description  made  since  the  year  1SS6. 
But  the  great  hulk  of  the  collection  consists  of 
music  deposited  at  the  museum  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Copyright  Act.  The 
disposal  of  this  enormous  mass  of  printed  matter 
is  a constant  source  of  difficulty,  since  nothing 
is  destroyed,  and  even  the  most  unini|»ortant 
composition  may  have  to  be  produced  as  evidence 
in  the  Law'  Courts.  The  greater  part  of  the 
copyright  music  is  catalogued,  bound,  and  placed 
on  the  shelves  ; but  of  late  years  the  immense 
influx  of  music  from  America  lias  necessitated 
a modification  of  the  old  system,  and  at  present 
band  parts  and  less  important  American,  Colonial. 
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and  foreign  publications  are  only  indexed  in  slips, 
so  that  they  can  easily  be  produced  if  required. 
Until  1884  the  catalogue  of  the  printed  music 
remained  in  manuscript.  In  1858  it  filled 
twenty -two  volumes  ; at  present  it  occupies 
314  volumes,  partly  manuscript  and  partly 
printed.  Since  1884  all  the  accessions  have 
been  printed  and  issued  in  sejtarate  volumes, 
the  titles  in  which  are  afterwards  incorporated 
in  the  old  MS.  catalogue.  The  printed  volumes 
of  accessions  of  modem  music  issued  up  to  date 
areas  follows:  1884  (452  pp.),  1886(154  pp.), 
1888(712  pp.),  1889(197  pp.),  1891  (948  pp.), 
1894  (610  pp.),  1895  (292  pp.),  1896  (287  pp.), 
1897  (539  pp.),  1898  (372  pp.),  1900(572  pp.), 
1902(585  pp.),  1903(537  pp.),  1904  (545  pp.). 
Besides  modern  works  acquired  by  copyright, 
a considerable  amount  of  foreign  music  is  bought 
every  year,  social  attention  being  paid  to  the 
acquisition  of  full  scores  and  other  works  beyond 
the  means  of  the  ordinary  musical  student.  The 
most  valuable  musical  accessions  are  mentioned 
in  the  yearly  British  Museum  Returns  to  Parlia- 
ment. A new  catalogue  of  the  older  part  of 
the  collection — to  include  all  music  printed 
down  to  the  year  1800 — has  Wen  in  preparation 
for  the  last  three  years.  For  this  every  work 
has  been  examined  and  catalogued  afresh,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  the  result  will  be  published  in 
a few  years'  time. 

The  collection  of  musical  MSS.,  including 
ancient  service-books  and  treatises,  but  ex- 
cluding oriental  MSS.,  amounts  to  about  3000 
volumes.  The  following  are  among  the  most  note- 
worthy articles  : — A large  volume  of  autograph 
music  by  Purcell.  A volume  known  as  Thomas 
Mullincr’s  book,  containing  airs  and  chants  for 
the  virginals,  by  Tallis  and  others,  and  including 
the  earliest  known  copy  of  Richard  Edwards’s 
madrigal  ‘ In  going  to  my  naked  bed.'  Services 
and  anthems  of  the  Church  of  England  down 
to  Queen  Anne’s  reign,  collected  by  Dr.  Tudway, 
1715-20  in  six  volumes,  containing  works  by 
Aldrich,  Blow,  Gibbons,  Humphrey,  Purcell, 
Tudway,  etc.  Two  or  three  volumes  of  auto- 
graph pieces  by  Handel,  some  leaves  of  which 
supply  the  place  of  leaves  wanting  in  the 
autograph  of  ‘ Admetus  * in  Buckingham  Palace. 
Several  volumes  of  rough  draughts  by  Beet- 
hoven, in  which  the  first  ideas  of  themes  of 
Home  of  his  great  works  were  jotted  down. 
Eleven  volumes  of  autograph  musical  extracts, 
chiefly  vocal,  made  by  Dr.  Burney  for  his 
History  of  Music.  Twenty-eight  volumes  of 
MS.  motets,  masses,  madrigals,  duets,  etc.  by 
Italian  and  English  comjKJSera,  copied  by  Henry 
Needier  from  the  libraries  at  Oxford,  and  be- 
queathed in  1782.  John  Barnard’s  first  book 
of  Selected  Church  Music,  a manuscript  copy 
scored  by  John  Bishop  of  Cheltenham,  from 
the  various  voice  i>arts  of  this  book,  of  which 
no  single  j>erfect  copy  is  known  to  exist.  There 
are  many  interesting  collections  of  Italian  and 
voi*  II 


early  English  (16th  and  17th  centuries)  songs, 
having  both  words  and  music.  Numerous 
i autograph  conqxwitions  by  Haydn,  Mozart, 

! Schubert,  Schumann,  etc.  ; collections  for  a 
j dictionary  of  music,  etc.  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Callcott. 

I Thirty-nine  operas  or  musical  dramas  by  Sir 
Henry  R.  Bishop,  in  autograph  score.  Further, 
forty  volumes  of  scores  of  Halle's  operas,  pre- 
sented by  his  widow  ; and  a large  collection 
of  Dilidin’s  songs  and  operas.  There  is  also 
| a good  deal  of  lute  music  in  tablaturc.  Among 
the  more  important  articles  acquired  by  pur- 
chase from  time  to  time,  are  scores  of  operas 
i — many,  if  not  most,  probably  unpublished  in 
, score — esj>ecia]ly  by  Rossini,  MeyerWer,  Doni- 
1 zetti,  Paisiello,  Haase,  Winter,  Ricci,  and  Mer- 
cadante ; and  church  music,  chiefly  Italian, 

, in  18th-century  copies,  comprising  composi- 
, tions  by  Palestrina,  the  Scarlattis,  Durante, 
Leo,  Bai,  Clari,  Perez,  Pergolesi,  and  others. 
The  purchase  of  MS.  music  has  been  much 
more  extensive  since  1872  than  before  that 
date.  A complete  official  catalogue  (by  Mr. 
A.  Hughes- Hughes)  of  the  manuscript  music, 

; arranged  in  classes,  is  in  progress.  Volume  i., 

I containing  sacred  vocal  music,  is  in  the  press, 

I and  will  probably  be  published  before  the  end 
of  1905.  See  also  Catalogue  of  the  MS.  M it  sic, 
by  T.  Olipliant  (London,  1842).  Director: 
i Sir  E.  Maunde  Thomson,  K.C.B. 

b.  Victoria  and  Alliert  Museum.  The  Science 
and  Art  Libraries  contain  useful  collections  of 
works  on  music  and  musical  instruments,  besides 
some  printed  editions  of  German  operas  of  small 
value,  and  the  autograph  MSS.  of  Mendelssohn’s 
‘ Hear  my  prayer  ’ and  Bishop's  * Legends  of  the 
Rhine.’  The  musical  works  formerly  belonging 
to  Mr.  John  Ella  have  been  transferred  to  the 
Royal  College  of  Music.  The  Museum  contains 
a fiue  collection  of  old  instruments,  many  of 
which  arc  of  remurkable  beauty.  Director : 
A.  B.  Skinner. 

c . Royal  Academy  of  Music.  The  Library  of 
this  institution  contains  many  interesting  and 
valuable  works,  amongst  which  may  be  men- 
tioned a collection  of  English  glees  (in  sixteen 
volumes)  by  Attcrbury,  Callcott,  Danby,  etc., 
and  MS.  o|>eras  by  Leonardo  Leo,  Gasparini, 
Buononcini,  Porj>ora,  and  others,  which  were 
presented  to  the  Academy,  together  with  the 
whole  of  his  valuable  musical  library,  by  R.  J. 
Stevens.  From  the  same  source  came  the  MS. 
full  score  of  Purcell’s  ‘Fairy  Queen,’  partly  in 
the  composer’s  autograph — the  only  known 
complete  copy  of  the  work  (printed  by  the 
Purcell  Society,  1904);  copies  of  the  treatises 
of  Morley  and  Bovin,  and  three  copies  of  Mace’s 
Mustek's  Monument.  There  is  also  a collection 
of  the  works  of  Sebastian  Bach,  being  the  library 
of  the  defunct  Bach  Society  ; a large  number 
of  Liszt's  works  (presented  by  Miss  Constance 

j Bache),  and  a collection  of  modem  orchestral 
1 scores  (presented  by  the  publishers,  Messrs. 
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Novello).  In  1903,  the  Angelina  Goetz  Library 
was  founded  in  memory  of  Mrs.  Goetz  by  her  , 
children  ; this  consists  of  a valuable  collection 
of  full  scores,  and  includes  many  modern  operatic  | 
works,  etc.  rarely  found  in  either  public  or  private 
libraries.  Principal  : Sir  A.  C.  Mackenzie. 

d.  Royal  College  of  Music.  In  addition 
to  an  extensive  working  library,  the  Royal 
College  possesses  the  moat  extensive  musical 
library  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  basis  of 
this  collection  in  the  line  library  of  the  old  | 
Sacred  Harmonic  Society,  which  was  acquired  I 
for  the  college  in  1883  "for  the  sum  of  £3000,  I 
£2000  being  contributed  by  Sir  Augustus  Adder-  | 
ley  and  the  rest  by  fifteen  subscribers.  The 
Sacred  Harmonic  collection  is  catalogued  in  Mr.  I 
\V.  H.  Husk’s  Catalogue  of  the  Library  of  the  j 
Sacred  Ifarmonic  Society . A new  Edition , 

revised  ami  augmented  (London,  1872),  with  a 
Supplement  published  in  1882.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  No.  1826  in  this  catalogue  (the  1 
manuscript  score  of  Mendelssohn’s  ‘ Elijah,’  ! 
which,  according  to  the  original  terms  of  its 
gift  to  the  society,  was  returned  to  Mrs.  Bar- 
tholomew) the  whole  library,  together  with  the 
original  book-cases,  is  arranged  iu  a large  room  j 
extending  the  whole  length  of  the  college  build-  1 
ings,  which  has  been  specially  fitted  up  for  the  I 
purpose.  But  this  collection  has  been  so  largely  I 
increased  by  other  donations  and  bequests  that 
it  now  only  forms  about  one- half  of  the  College  J 
Library.  Among  the  most  important  accessions  } 
the  following  may  be  mentioned  : the  library  of 
the  Concerts  of  Antient  Musick,  formerly  pro-  | 
served  at  Buckingham  Palace  and  presented  by 
Queen  Victoria,  comprising  a very  large  collection 
of  MS.  scores  and  parts,  chiefly  of  18th  and 
early  1 9th  century  music,  and  including  many 
volumes  of  autographs  of  Bishop,  interesting  I 
autographs  of  Croft,  an  opera  by  Reiser  (prob- 
ably autograph),  and  early  copies  of  Handel  ; 
the  largo  musical  library  of  Sir  George  Grove, 
including  autographs  by  Beethoven,  Mendels- 
sohn, and  Schubert  (unfinished  symphony  in  1 
E)  and  especially  rich  in  musical  literature  ; 
the  collections  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Windsor  (of  Bath) 
and  his  family,  among  which  are  an  autograph 
string  quartet  (in  C)  by  Haydn  and  some  fine 
prints  of  musicians  ; several  hundred  bound 
volumes  of  music  collected  by  Mr.  8.  \V.  Waley  ; ; 
several  hundred  volumes  of  duplicates  from  the  j 
Musical  Library  of  the  British  Museum  ; a large 
collection  of  chamber  music  formerly  belonging 
to  Franz  Ries ; over  300  volumes  of  printed 
and  MS.  music  (formerly  belonging  to  Mr.  John 
Ella,  and  including  20  MS.  volumes  of  operas 
by  D.  Perez)  transferred  from  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum  ; the  full  scores  of  ‘ The  Golden 
Legend  ’ and  ‘ The  Yeomen  of  the  Guard  ’ (be- 
queathed by  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan)  ; autographs 
of  H.  H.  Pierson,  A.  W.  Bach,  C.  Neate,  Bene- 
dict (symphony  in  F),  Pearsall,  and  Monk ; 
the  full  score  (MS.)  of  ‘Love  iu  a Village’; 


MSS.  of  Michael  Haydn,  Purcell,  Durante,  Ham- 
merschmidt,  Anfossi,  Paisiello,  Sara  tel  li,  and 
many  others ; a collection  of  autographs  and  other 
MSS.  of  A.  Goring  Thomas;  over  100  volumes 
from  the  library  of  the  late  E.  Dannreuther  : 
and  much  printed  music  and  musical  literature 
of  all  kinds.  This  immense  accumulation  of 
music  has  naturally  resulted  in  there  being  a 
good  many  duplicates.  A sale  of  a portion  of 
these  took  place  a few  years  ago,  and  the  pro- 
ceeds have  been  devoted  to  binding,  the  acquisi- 
tion of  new  works,  etc.  The  whole  collection  is 
arranged,  and  is  being  catalogued.  Though 
not  a public  library,  access  is  generally  granted 
on  application  (duiing  terra  time)  to  the  director. 
Besides  the  MSS.  and  printed  books  the  library 
con  tains  many  interesting  instruments,  presented 
by  the  late  Duke  of  Saxe -Coburg,  the  Sourindro 
Moliuu  Tagore,  Mrs.  Day,  Dr.  Turpin,  and 
others.  There  is  a also  a small  collection  of 
{whitings,  drawings,  aud  prints,  the  former  in- 
clude portraits  of  Buonoucini  (by  Hogarth); 
Corelli  (by  Howard) ; Attwood ; Weber  (by 
Cawse)  ; Joachim  (by  Bcndemnnn)  ; Salomon 
(by  Dance) ; Hullah  (by  Bower)  ; M.  A.  Paton 
(by  T.  Sully)  ; E.  Paton  (by  E.  T.  Crawford), 
and  Wesley  (after  Briggs).  There  are  oho 
some  busts  of  musicians.  The  Donaldson 
Collection  of  old  Instruments  is  preserved  in  a 
separate  museum  (see  Musical  Ixtrrurai  ests. 
Collections  of).  Director : Prof.  Sir  C 
Hubert  H.  Parry,  Bart. 

e.  The  Madrigal  Society.  This  Society  pos- 
sesses a valuable  collection  of  more  than  300 
madrigals,  anthems,  etc.,  comprising  works  by 
more  than  100  compoeera,  principally  of  the 
English  and  Italian  schools.  The  greater  j*rt 
of  the  collection  consists  of  MS.  copies  of  Ur* 
18th  century,  but  there  are  some  early  printed 
part- books  and  some  MSS.  of  the  17th  century, 
including  some  interesting  instrumental  fancies 
by  English  conqiosers  of  the  time  of  James  L 
and  Charles  I.  The  Library  is  at  present 
deposited  at  the  Royal  College  of  Music. 

/.  The  Philharmonic  Society.  This  Library 
dates  from  the  formation  of  the  Society  in  lSl£ 
It  contains  all  the  {arts  of  the  princi|ml  work* 
of  the  classical  composers  necessary  for  an  or- 
chestra, and  many  full  scores  and  MSS.  of 
unique  interest.  Amongst  the  autographs  may 
be  mentioned  three  of  Haydn’s  grand  Sym- 
phonies ; Beethoven’s  dedication  to  the  Society 
of  his  Ninth  Symphony  ; a MS.  symphony  by 
Cherubini  ; Mendelssohn’s  Symphony  in  C 
(‘No.  XI1L*  known  as  ‘No.  I.’),  dedicated  to 
the  Society ; also  4 Melusina,’ the ‘Trumpet  Over- 
ture,’ and  the  original  setting  of  the  scetui 
* Infeiice,’  with  violin  obbligato— all  three  with 
notes  or  alterations  by  himself;  also  original 
scores  by  Cipriani  Potter,  Ries,  Clementi,  Spohr, 
and  other  coni{H>ser». 

g.  The  Chapel  Royal,  St.  James’s,  contains  a 
small  collection  of  ]>art-books  and  scores  (both 
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MS.  and  printed)  of  services  and  anthems  which 
have  been  in  use  by  the  choir  for  the  last 
century  and  a half.  There  is  nothing  of  great 
rarity  in  the  collection  : it  consists  principally 
of  well-known  works  of  the  English  School. 

h.  Westminster  Abbey.  The  Chapter 
Library  contains  a collection  of  music  (chielly 
in  MS.)  by  Italian  and  English  composers  of 
the  17th  and  18th  centuries,  and  a number  of 
madrigals,  both  English  and  Italian,  of  the 
late  16th  and  17th  centuries.  See  W.  B. 
Squire : Musik  - Katalog  dcr  Bibliothck  dcr 
Westminster- AUci  in  London  (Leipzig,  1903, 
Monatskefle  f.  M. , Beilage,  1903).  Librarian: 
Rev.  R.  C.  Black  more. 

i.  Lambeth  Palace.  The  Archicpiscopal 

Library  contains  many  fine  Psalters,  Missals, 
and  Breviaries,  both  printed  and  MS. ; a good 
collection  of  early  editions  of  psalm  and  hymn 
books  ; MS.  treatises  collected  by  W.  Chelle  ; 
a MS.  volume  of  English,  French,  and  Italian 
songs  with  lute  accompaniment  (written  in 
tablature),  containing  compositions  by  Charles 
and  Edward  Coleman,  Alphonso  Marsh,  Matthew 
Locke,  and  John  Gulgrum,  and  an  explanation 
of  the  tablature ; a MS.  volume  of  harpsi- 
chord music  (dances  and  airs)  by  R.  Ayleward 
and  others  ; a copy  of  Tye’a  4 Acts  of  the 
A]MJStlea  ’ ; and  a MS.  volume  containing  the 
bass  part  of  services  and  anthems  by  Tallis, 
Parsons,  Byrd,  Tomkins,  Gibbons,  M unday, 
Portman,  Strogers,  Morley,  and  many  anonymous 
com  positions.  . See  W.  H.  Frere : Bibliotheca 
Musico  - Liturgica,  vol.  i.  (fuse.  1.  1901). 

Librarian  : S.  W.  Kershaw*. 

j.  Buckingham  Palace.  The  collection  of 
His  Majesty  the  King  is  principally  renowned 
for  its  priceless  Handel  autograplis  (eighty-seven 
volumes),  which  have  been  already  noticed. 
But  in  addition  to  these,  this  library  (which 
contains  altout  2000  works)  is  remarkable  both 
for  its  valuable  MSS.  and  fine  printed  works. 
Amongst  the  chief  treasures  arc  a splendid 
volume  of  autograph  MSS.  by  Purcell  ; a valu- 
able volume  of  English  16th-century  music 
written  by  John  Baldwino  of  Windsor,  the 
Virginal  1 looks  of  B.  Cosyn  and  W.  Forster  ; a 
curious  volume  of  puzzle  canons  by  Dr.  John 
Bull ; a collection  of  puzzle  canons,  in  from 
two  to  twenty  parts,  by  Elway  Bevin,  in  the 
co  in  laser's  own  handwriting  ; a fine  copy  of  the 
second  edition  of  Monteverdc’s  ‘ Ort'eo  * ; a 
volume  of  ‘ Aires  and  Phantasies  ’ by  Coj>erario, 
which  formerly  belonged  to  Charles  I.  ; an 
original  copy  of  Mendelssohn’s  ‘(Edipus  in 
Colonos,'  sent  by  the  composer  to  the  Prince 
Consort  for  the  production  of  the  work  at 
Buckingham  Palace  ; curious  masques  by 
Schmied  ; a complete  copy  of  4 Parthenia  ’ ; a 
large  collection  of  Steflani’s  music,  partly  in 
MS.  autograph,  including  a sot  of  his  operas, 
bouud  for  the  use  of  the  o]>era  at  Hanover  ; the 
organ  compositions  of  Frescobaldi ; many  full 


: scores  of  ojK*ras  by  Lully,  Mozart,  Christian 
j Bach,  Grauu,  etc.  ; autograph  symphonies  by 
A.  Scarlatti ; musical  compositions  by  King 
| George  IV.  ; and  a very  fine  collection  of 
madrigals,  most  of  which  were  formerly  in 
I the  possession  of  Sir  John  Hawkins.  The 
collection  is  rich  in  fine  copies  ; additions  are 
still  made  to  it  from  time  to  time.  The  collec- 
tion has  recently  been  moved  into  a fire-proof 
room  in  the  basement  of  the  Palace. 

k.  Bridgewater  House.  The  Library  of 
the  Earl  of  Ellesmere  contains  some  MS.  and 
printed  music.  Among  the  former  may  be 
mentioned  a set  of  madrigals  and  lute  music 
(in  six  )»art -books)  containing  coni(>ositions  by 
i Coperario,  Ferabosco,  Croce,  etc.  ; among  the 
latter  are  mauy  rare  books,  including  the 
following  : a complete  set  of  the  Italian  edition 
! of  Morley *s  ‘Ballets’  (Estc,  London,  1595); 
4 Fiori  Musical i di  Diversi  Autori  a tre  Voci, 
Libro  ii.’  (Venice,  1588,  complete) ; the  Superius 
and  Bassus  of  C.  Teesier’s  4 Premier  Livre  de 
Chansons’  (Este,  London,  1567);  G.  Bona* 

' gionta’s  4Gli  Amorosi  Concert!  ’ (Scoto,  Venice, 
1568,  complete);  ‘Tripla  Concordia:  or  a 
Choice  Collection  of  New  Airs  in  Three  Parts’ 
[by  R.  King,  R.  Smith,  F.  Forcer,  M.  Locke, 

| J.  Bannister,  and  W.  Hall]  (London,  1677, 
complete)  ; Robert  Jones's  4 Musical  Dreame  ’ 

1609) ,  and  4 Muses  Gordin  for  Delights’ 

1610) .  Librarian:  S.  Holme. 

/.  Mr.  J.  8.  Bum  pus,  Glebelands,  Stoke 
Newington,  has  made  a special  collection  of 
church  music.  His  library  contains  over  200 
1 volumes  of  services  and  anthems  of  the  1 8th  and 
19tli  centuries  ; the  Contratenor  Cantoris  and 
Bass  Decani  of  Barnard’s  Church  Music  (1640) ; 
a nearly  complete  collection  of  English  chant- 
books  ; a number  of  liturgies  and  treatises  on 
plain-song  printed  at  Antwerp,  Lisbon,  Mechlin, 

! Paris,  Ratisbon,  Rome,  Rouen,  and  Tournai  in 
the  18th  and  19th  centuries,  and  a large  collec- 
tion of  books  and  pamphlets  and  ecclesiastical 
music.  The  manuscripts  include  some  forty 
volumes  of  unpublished  services  and  anthems, 
including  autographs  of  Aldrich,  Blow,  Croft, 
V.  Richardson,  J.  Bishop,  Bring,  W.  Horsley, 

; Crotch,  H.  H.  Pierson,  Goss,  and  Ouselcy  ; 

I several  organ-books  and  separate  parts  of  early 
| post -Restoration  services  and  anthems  ; and 
over  300  autograph  letters — mostly  of  English 
musicians,  but  including  letters  of  Mendelssohn. 
Mr.  Bumpus  also  jHjssessea  the  MS.  and  printed 
collections  of  Miss  Ilackett  (1783-1874)  used  in 
her  history  of  Cathedral  Schools,  and  an  extensive 
collection  of  engraved  portraits  of  musicians 
1 connected  with  English  Cathedrals. 

m.  Mr.  J.  E.  Matthew*,  South  Hampstead, 

1 possesses  one  of  the  largest  private  collec- 
i tious  of  musical  literature,  comprising  over 
5500  distinct  works.  It  is  especially  rich  in 
j printed  treatises,  as  well  as  in  history,  biography, 
and  dictionaries,  including  many  rare  works. 
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The  practical  music  consists  of  about  1400  1 
volumes,  among  which  art!  Pen's  ‘ Euridice’ 
(1600,  with  a copy  of  the  libretto  of  the  same 
date);  the  original  edition  of  Mutfat’a  ‘Com- 
poniraenti';  the  ‘ Florilegium  ’ of  Bodenschatz  ; 
Ravenscroft’s  ‘Melismata’  and  ‘Deuteromelia’ ; 
and  R.  Dowland’s  * Musicall  Banquet.'  An 
interesting  account  of  this  library  will  be  found 
in  a paper  by  the  owner  in  the  Proceeding*  of 
the  Musical  Association  for  1002-3. 

n.  Mr.  Fairfax  Murray,  The  Grange,  West 
Kensington,  has  a small  but  valuable  collection 
of  musical  autographs,  including  specimens  of 
Beethoven  (a  fragment  of  the  Ninth  Symphony), 
J.S.  Bach,  J.C.  Bach,  Mozart,  Purcell,  Schubert, 
Mendelssohn,  Chopin,  Rossini,  etc.  Mr.  Murray 
also  jK)ssesses  a quantity  of  manuscript  music, 
formerly  belonging  to  the  Duchess  of  Gloucester, 
including  much  that  had  been  in  the  possession 
of  the  Royal  family  of  George  III. 

o.  Mr.  Alfred  II.  Littleton  jjossesses  a small 
but  valuable  collection  of  about  200  volumes, 
which  comprise  several  works  that  are  unique  in 
England,  as  well  as  especially  liue  early  printed 
books.  Amongst  the  principal  rarities  are  the 
following  works  : Burtius,  Music es  Opusculum 
(Bologna,  1487)  ; four  editions  of  the  treatises 
of  Gafurius,  including  those  of  1480  and  1502; 
Virdung’s  Musica  Oetutscht  (1511);  Agricola’s 
Masica  Inst ru mental  is  (Wittenberg,  1529)  ; 
Senfel’s  Liber  Selectarum  Cant  ion  am  (1520)  ; 
Animuccia’s  Masses (1567) ; Davante's  ‘ Pseaumes 
de  David'  (1560);  and  Peri's  ‘Euridice'  (1600). 

Manchester,  a.  Public  Library.  In  1899 
Dr.  Henry  Watson  of  Salford  transferred  the 
ownership  of  his  Musical  Library  to  the  Man- 
chester Free  Libraries  Committee,  with  the 
stipulation  that  the  collection  should  remain  in 
Dr.  Watson’s  custody  and  under  his  control 
during  his  lifetime,  access  to  the  books  being 
granted  to  students  on  application  to  the  chief 
librarian.  The  library  consists  of  over  20,000 
volumes,  besides  a large  quantity  of  separate 
scores  and  parts.  It  is  extremely  valuable  for 
general  purposes  of  reference,  and  also  contains 
many  rare  works,  among  which  may  Iks  mentioned 
a MS.  Antiphoner  of  the  14th  century,  seta  of 
English  madrigals  by  Byrd,  Farmer,  Este, 
Lichfield,  Ward,  Pilkington,  Tomkins,  etc.,  and 
many  printed  treatises  of  the  16th  and  17th 
centuries.  See  the  Manchester  Public  Free 
Libraries  Quarterly  Record  for  1899.  Chief 
Librarian : C.  W.  Sutton. 

b.  Chetham  Library.  Hero  is  preserved  a 
collection  of  nearly  4000  proclamations,  broad- 
sides, ballads,  and  poems,  accumulated  by  and 
presented  to  the  Library  by  the  late  Mr.  J.  O. 
Halliwell-  Philipps.  Amongst  these  will  be 
found  the  music  of  many  old  popular  songs 
ranging  through  the  16th,  17th,  and  18th 
centuries  ; songs,  catches,  odes,  etc.,  by  Purcell,  j 
Eccles,  Leveridge,  Court© ville,  Croft,  Carey, 
Weldon,  and  Pepusch,  and  a largo  collection  of  1 


single  sheet  songs  with  music,  published  between 
1680  and  1740.  Many  of  the  songs  in  this 
collection  were  introduced  into  operas  for  special 
occasions,  and  are  therefore  not  to  be  found  in 
the  printed  editions.  There  is  a privately 
printed  catalogue  of  this  collection  prepared  by 
Mr.  Halliwell- Philipps. 

Newbury,  Berks.  Mr.  Arkwright  has  a 
collection  of  musical  works  containing  a few 
manuscripts  and  many  rare  books.  Among  the 
former  are  a 12th-century  gradual  (with  ueums) 
in  vellum,  and  a set  of  motets  for  three  voices 
byStellani.  The  printed  books  include  Vittoria's 
Masses  (Rome,  1583,  folio)  ; several  part- book* 
of  Italian  sacred  music  of  the  17th  century  ; 
Bevins  Brief e Introduction  (1631),  and  other 
theoretical  works  ; Coperario’a  ‘ Funeral  Teanes  ’ 
(1606),  and  'Songs  of  Mourning*  (1613): 
Danyel’s  ‘Songs  for  the  Lute  * (1606)  ; Gibbons’s 
‘Madrigals’  (1612);  ‘The  Lamentations  of 
Jeremie  with  apt  Notes'  (London,  J.  Wolfe. 
1587);  Pilkington’s  4 First  Book  of  Songe> 
(1605)  ; Ward’s  4 Madrigals  ’ (1613)  and 
Weelkes’a  ‘ Ayres  or  Phantasticke  Spirit**  ’ 
(1608),  and  * Balletts  and  Madrigals*  (1608). 

Oscott,  St.  Mary’s  College.  The  Library 
contains  a collection  of  masses,  sequences,  offer- 
tories, paalms,  hymns,  responses,  etc.,  in  seven 
volumes,  by  Palestrina  ; masses  by  Alfieri,  and 
unpublished  MSS.  by  Guglielmi,  Alfieri,  Morales, 
Zingarelli,  Marotti,  Festa,  Rovalli,  Cascoiini, 
Bollofti,  Fioravanti,  ami  Borroni. 

Oxford,  a.  Bodleian  Library,  In  1759  and 
1769  music  began  to  be  received  by  the  Bodleian 
Library  from  Stationers’  Hall.  It  was  allowed 
to  accumulate  until,  in  the  19th  century,  it 
was  arranged  and  bound  up  in  some  400  veds. 
The  cataloguing  began  in  1882,  and  since  then 
all  accessions  have  been  catalogued.  Some 
3000  or  4000  musical  works  are  received  yearly 
under  the  Copyright  Laws  ; classified  hand-lists 
of  all  the  music  are  available  for  reference.  In 
1801  a large  collection  of  both  MS.  ami  printed 
music  was  bequeathed  by  the  Rev.  O.  Wright, 
It  consists  of  209  bound  volumes,  and  iucludes 
compositions  by  Ariosti,  Blow,  Boyce,  Caldara, 
Clarke,  Croft,  Este,  Ford,  O.  and  C.  Gibbons, 
Greene,  Lotti,  Morley,  Purcell,  Rogers,  Scarlatti, 
Taylor,  etc.,  besides  numerous  works  by  W.  and 
P.  Hayes.  Much  of  this  collection  is  autograph. 
Tho  special  Bodleian  collection  of  musical 
manuscripts  included  only  thirty-nine  volume*, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  five  part -books, 
dated  1576,  of  motets  by  Byrd,  Tye,  Taverner, 
Fayrfax,  Tallis,  and  others.  But  among  the 
general  MS.  collections  of  the  library,  forming 
about  33,000  bouud  volumes,  are  a large  number 
of  MSS.  containing  mediaeval  music,  mostly 
liturgical.  Among  these  are  a Winchester 
Proper  (date  979  or  980),  a Winchester  lYuscr, 
(date  998  or  a little  later),  and  an  11th-century 
Winchester  Scqucntiary, — all  three  adapted  from 
lost  books  of  the  basilica  of  St.  Martin  at  Tours  ; 
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tho  (10th-  and)  11th-century  Leofric  Missal ; 
the  11th-century  Heidenheim  T roper  and  Se- 
quent in ry, and Ho valesa  Troperand Proser;  a 12th- 
century  Irish  adaptation  of  the  lost  Winchester 
gradual ; three  12th-century  St.  Albans  books — 
a 4 Processional,’ 4 Gradual,’ and  ‘Sacramentary  ’ ; 
MS.  Ashmole,  1285,  containing  (f.  235v.),  a 
Norman -French  song,  apparently  written  in 
England  about  1185  ; MS.  Rawlinson  G.  22, 
containing  (f.  lv.)  an  English  song  of  about 
1225  ; MS.  Selden  B.  26,  containing  a collec- 
tion of  secular  and  sacred  songs  written  in  a 
south  English  monastery  (probably  for  the  use 
of  Christmas  waits),  apparently  between  1450 
and  1453  ; and  MS.  Canonici  misc.  213,  a 
collection  of  15th-century  Belgian,  French,  and 
Italian  by  Dufay,  Binchois,  Hugh  and  Arnold 
de  Lantins,  And  others. 

The  Rawlinson  manuscripts  include  about 
200  songs  and  instrumental  music  by  Jenkins, 
Purcell,  Eccles,  Croft,  Leveridgc,  etc.  ; 18 
French  and  Italian  songs  ; 61  sonatas  ( a 4) 
by  Corelli,  Matteis,  Ruggiero,  Purcell,  etc.  In 
the  Bodleian  is  also  now  (since  1885)  deposited 
the  library  of  the  Music  School,  containing 
about  880  volumes  of  manuscripts,  among 
which  are  six  part-books  containing  18  masses 
by  Taverner,  Burton,  Merbecke,  Fayrfax,  Rasar, 
Aston,  Asliwell,  Norman,  Shepparde,  Tye,  and 
Alwood  ; a collection  of  In  Nominee,  in  four 
and  five  parts,  by  Byrd,  Ferrabosco,  Bull, 
Taverner,  Tye,  Tallis,  etc.  ; motets  by  Felice 
Sauces,  etc.  ; motets  with  instrumental  accom- 
paniments by  Rosenmiiller,  Schelling,  and 
Kniipfer ; sonatas,  symphonies,  etc.,  by  Corelli 
ami  others  ; 235  pieces  from  Lully’s  operas ; 
Henri  de  Gallot's 4 Pieces  de  Guitarre’  (1680-84) ; 
two  hue  folio  volumes  containing  fantasias, 
music  to  masques,  etc.,  by  William  and  Henry 
Lawes  ; fantasias  in  six  parts  by  J.  Jenkins, 
Cooper,  Lupo,  T.  Tomkins,  Byrd,  etc.  ; John 
Jenkins’s  4 Fan  eyes  and  Ayres,’ and  fantasias  for 
two  trebles,  two  basses,  and  organ  ; pavans, 
galliards,  coran tos,  dated  1654,  by  Coleman, 
Lawes,  John  Taylor,  etc.;  about  179  instru- 
mental pieces  a 4 by  Bcnj.  Rogers  ; Svlvanus 
Taylor’s  Ayres  for  two  trebles  and  a base  ; 
vocal  and  instrumental  parts  of  Dryden's 
4 Secular  Masque  ’ ; D instrumental  pieces  by 
C.  Gibbons ; songs  by  Purcell,  Blow,  W.  Child, 
etc.  ; the  4 Oxford  Act  Music’  (or  commemora- 
tion music)  by  Blow,  Goodson,  etc.  ; Chris. 
Simpson's  4 Months  and  Seasons  ’ for  two  basses 
and  a treble  (1668),  and  his  4 little  Consort  ’ ; 
complete  set  of  Occasional  Odes  by  Boyce  for 
the  King's  birthday  and  New  Year  (1755-79), 
etc.  A good  MS.  catalogue  of  the  collection 
was  compiled  in  1854,  but  both  the  Bodleian 
and  the  Music  School  MSS.  are  included  in  the 
printed  Summary  Catalogue  of  the  Western 
Collections,  by  F.  Madan,  with  notes  by  E.  W. 
B.  Nicholson,  vols.  iv.  and  v.  An  introduction 
by  E.  W.  B.  Nicholson  to  the  MSS.  with 


neunis  preceding  1185  is  being  prepared,  in 
continuation  of  the  4 Early  Bodleian  Music  * 
series.  Sec  also  Stainer  : Dufay  and  his  Con - 
temjtoraries  (1898),  and  Early  Bodleian  Music 
(1901),  and  Frere’s  Bibliotheca  Musico-Liturgica 
(vol.  i.  fasc.  1),  in  which  are  also  noticed  some 
early  musical  treatises  in  the  libraries  of  Balliol 
and  St.  John's  Colleges.  Librarian  : E.  W.  B. 
Nicholson. 

b.  Christ  Church.  The  Library  of  this  college 
contains  a very  large  and  valuable  collection  of 
early  English  and  foreign  music,  chiefly  be- 
queathed to  tho  college  by  Dean  Aldrich  and 
Mr.  Goodson,  but  since  then  increased  by  many 
additions.  Tho  printed  works  comprise  com- 
positions by  more  than  180  different  composers, 
while  the  MSS.  contain  1075  anonymous  pieces, 
and  2417  pieces  by  known  comjKJsers,  of  whom 
182  are  English,  80  Italian,  and  14  composers 
of  other  nations.  This  estimate  does  not  include 
the  many  sejmrate  movements  of  oj>eras,  ser- 
vices, etc.,  and  the  Fancies  for  instruments, 
which  if  enumerated  would  amount  to  nearly 
5000.  Amongst  the  MSS.  here  are  30  anthems 
by  Dr.  Aldrich  ; 23  anthems,  7 motets,  4 services, 
and  a masque  (‘Venus  and  Adonis  ’)  by  Dr.  Blow ; 
29  anthems,  43  motets,  19  madrigals,  etc.,  and 
a very  curious  piece  of  programme  music  (4  Mr. 
Bird’s  Battle  ’)  by  W.  Byrd  ; 1 8 motets  by  R. 
Deering ; 20  anthems  and  21  madrigals  and 
canzonets  by  T.  Ford  ; 24  authems  by  Orlando 
Gibbons  ; 21  anthems  by  John  Gold  win  ; 33 
motets  by  M.  Jeffrey  ; 21  canzonets  by  J. 
Jenkins  ; 17  motets  by  W.  Mundy  ; 15  ojteras 
by  Henry  Purcell  ; 39  motets  by  J.  Shepperde  ; 
17  motets  by  John  Taverner  ; 10  madrigals  by 
J.  Warde  ; 25  motets  by  R.  Whyte  ; 47  motets 
and  45  cantatas  by  Carissimi  ; 15  cantatas  by 
Cesti ; 67  motets  by  Gratiani ; 27  cantatas  by 
Michaeli ; 30  motets  by  Palestrina;  112  cau- 
tatas  by  Luigi  Rossi ; 12  cantatas,  a serenata, 
2 dramas,  and  an  oj>era  by  A.  Scarlatti  ; ami 
the  following  anonymous  compositions  : — 239 
motets,  162  cantatas,  etc.,  to  English  words, 
and  408  cantatas,  etc.,  to  Italian  words.  There 
is  a MS.  catalogue  of  the  collection  compiled  in 
1845-47  by  the  late  Rev.  H.  E.  Havergal. 

c.  Mr.  J.  F.  R.  Stainer  is  the  present  possessor 
of  the  valuable  Musical  Library  formed  by  his 
father,  the  late  Prof.  Sir  John  Stainer.  The 
collection  is  especially  rich  in  printed  song- 
books.  See  Catalogue  of  English  Song -Books 
forming  a portion  of  the  Library  of  Sir  John 
Stainer , with  Apjwndiccs  of  Foreign  Song- Books, 
Collections  of  Carols,  Books  on  Bells,  etc.  (printed 
for  private  circulation,  London,  1891). 

Rirox.  In  the  Minster  Library  is  preserved 
an  interesting  volume  of  theological  tracts  by 
Gerson  and  others,  on  blank  leaves  of  which 
are  written  two  16th-century  1ml lads  for  three 
voices.  The  first  is  entitled  4 A ballet  of  y*  deth 
of  y®  Cardinall ’ (t. e.  Wolsey),  and  the  second, 

4 A lytyll  ballet  xnayde  of  y®  yong  dukes  g*ee,* 
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(i.e.  Henry  Fitzroy,  Duke  of  Richmond  and 
Somerset,  a natural  son  of  Henry  VIII.,  who 
died  in  1536).  The  words  of  these  ballads  are 
printed  in  the  Yorkshire  Archaeological  and 
Topograph ical  Journal , ii.  396.  The  library 
also  contains  some  rare  liturgical  printed  books, 
particularly  a York  Manual e (W.  de  Wonle)  of 
1509,  and  a York  Missal  (Rouen)  of  1517. 

Rochester.  The  Music  Library  of  the  Cathe- 
dral consists  of  478  volumes,  84  of  which  are 
in  MS.,  and  contain  anthems  and  services  (some 
of  which  are  unpublished)  by  the  following  com- 
posers:— Hopkins,  Henstridge,  Loch,  Wootton, 
Hine,  Turner,  Elvey,  Child,  Dupuis,  Lambert, 
Fusaell,  Mason,  Walmialey,  Russell,  Rogers, 
Marsh,  and  Pratt, 

Shen ley,  Herts.  Mr.  Edward  Speyer  has 
a valuable  collection  of  musical  autographs, 
many  of  w hich  are  of  great  interest  and  rarity. 
The  following  are  the  chief  musicians  repre-  ( 
sen  ted: — Albrechtsberger.  Atther,C.  P.  E.  Bach,  i 
J.  S.  Bach  (cantata,  * Wo  Gott  der  Herr') ; Beet- 
hoven (several  letters,  sketches,  and  proof-  i 
sheets) ; Bellini,  Berlioz,  Boccherini,  Boieldicu,  | 
Brahms  (vocal  quartets,  op.  112,  Nos.  1 and  j 
2,  and  many  letters) ; Billow*,  Burney,  Cherubini, 
Chopin,  Clementi,  Dalayrac,  Donizetti,  Elgar,  I 
Farinelli,  Gluck  (score  of  aria  from  * Issipile  ’ ) ; ' 
Gretry,  Handel,  Haydn,  Joachim,  Liszt,  Martini, 
Mehul,  Mendelssohn,  Meyerl>eer,  Mozart  and 
his  family,  Paer,  Paganini,  Philidor,  Piccini, 
Rousseau,  Sacchini,  Salieri,  Schubert,  Schumann, 
Spohr,  Spontini,  R.  Strauss,  Thalberg,  A. 
Thomas,  Verdi,  Wagner,  ami  Weber. 

Sherborne.  The  school  Library  contains  a 
few  rare  musical  printed  works,  including  com- 
plete sets  of  both  parts  of  the  1 Selectiasimae 
Cautioner’  (Nuremberg,  1587)  and  ‘ Lection es 
Hiob  '(Nuremberg,  1588)  of  Lasso ; the  ‘Balletti* 
of  Gastoldi  (Antwerp,  1601)  ; ‘ Paradiso  Musi- 
cal* * (Antwerp,  1596),  and  the  five-part  madri- 
gals of  Marenzio  (Antwerp,  1593). 

Sto x Y U U RST.  This  college  possesses  the  origi- 
mil  MS.  of  de  Vico’s  responses  for  Holy  Week, 
MS.  music  by  Cartoni,  and  a few  litanies, 
motets,  sequences,  etc.,  by  Palestrina. 

Tf.nbury.  St.  Michael’s  College  possesses 
the  Library  of  the  late  Rev.  Sir  F.  A.  Gore 
Ouseley,  containing  nearly  2000  volumes,  mostly 
rare  full  scores  and  treatises.  It  includes  the 
old  Palais  Royal  collection,  with  the  French 
royal  arms  on  the  covers,  consisting  of  scores 
of  operas,  motets,  etc.,  by  Lully,  Colasse,  Des- 
touches,  Lalande,  Catnpra,  and  many  other 
French  composers.  There,  is  also  a very  large 
collection  of  MS.  Italian  sacred  music  of  the 
Palestrina  school,  copied  from  the  library  of  | 
the  Abbate  Santini,  and  a very  valuable  MS.  of 
Handel’s  4 Messiah,*  portly  in  the  composer’s 
own  autograph,  and  partly  in  that  of  J.  C. 
Smith.  It  was  from  this  copy  that  Handel 
conducted  the  work  on  its  first  performance  in 
Dublin,  and  it  contains  some  various  readings 


and  curious  annotations  in  his  own  handwriting. 
Amongst  the  autographs  in  this  library  may  be 
mentioned  a large  collection  of  curious  vocal 
music,  original  and  selected,  in  the  handwriting 
of  Dr.  Crotch  ; a full  score  of  one  of  Spohr's 
symphonies  ; and  autographs  of  Orlando  di 
Lasso,  Orazio  Benevoli,  Blow,  Croft,  Bononcini. 
Travers,  Boyce,  Arnold,  Mozart,  Paganini,  and 
Mendelssohn.  This  library  also  contains  copies 
of  all  the  treatises  of  Gaforius  and  a large  number 
of  early  MSS.  of  Purcell's  works.  For  further 
information  ns  to  this  collection  see  Proceedings 
of  the  Musical  Association  for  1878-79  and  1881- 
1882.  Warden:  Rev.  J.  Hampton. 

Ware,  Herts.  St.  Edmund’s  College,  Old 
Hall.  The  Library  contains  a valuable  English 
manuscript  of  the  15th  century,  containing 
sacred  music  by  English  composers  of  the 
period,  including  two  numbers  ascribed  to  King 
Henry  VI.  For  a full  account  and  thematk 
catalogue  see  Samnielbande  of  the  International 
Musical  Society,  ii.  (1900-1)  pp.  342-92,  719-22. 
Librarian  : Rev.  W.  Burton. 

Wigan.  The  Free  Public  Library  contains 
a good  collection  of  works  on  music,  mostly 
English  publications  of  the  19th  century,  is 
well  as  a few*  pianoforte  scores  of  ojieras,  etc. 
See  Folkard  (H.  T.):  Music  and  Musicians.  A 
list  of  Books  and  Pamphlets  relating  to  the 
History , Biography , Theory,  and  Practice  of 
Music,  preserved  in  the  . . . Witjan  Free 
Public  Library  (Wigan,  1903).  Librarian; 
H.  T.  Folkard. 

Windsor.  St.  George’s  Chapel.  The  Chapel 
Library  contains  a good  collection  of  old  church 
music,  many  MS.  services  and  anthems,  an  in- 
teresting old  organ  book  containing  the  Bene- 
dicite  to  Child’s  service  in  G (in  score),  and  a 
copy  of  Tomkins’s  4 Musica  Deo  Sacra  * (1668b 

Worcester.  The  Cathedral  Library  j •ob- 
sesses a fine  Sanim  Missal,  a MS.  Service  Book 
of  the  13th  century,  and  the  Primus  Contra  tenor, 
Bassus  Decani,  Secundua  Contra  tenor,  and  Tenor 
Cantoris  of  Barnard’s  Church  Music. 

York.  The  Minster  Library  contains  25S 
musical  works,  both  printed  and  MS.,  besides  a 
large  quantity  of  anthemsand  services.  Amongst 
the  MSS.  the  following  works  may  be  mentioned : 
— a collection  of  duets,  glees,  etc.,  by  Aldrich, 
Wise,  Blow,  etc.  ; an  installation  ode  by  Hague  ; 
To  Deums  by  Haydn,  Neukomm,  Schicht,  and 
Weber ; ‘The  Nativity, ’an oratorio  by  Homilius ; 
a mass  by  Naumann  ; ‘The  Intercession,’  an 
oratorio  by  King  ; a set  of  three-part  Fancies  by 
Jenkins  ; eight  choir-books  (formerly  belonging 
to  W.  Goatling),  containing  the  voice-jwrts  com- 
plete of  a large  number  of  anthems  and  services 
of  the  17th  century  ; a Medius  Decani  port 
(early  17th  century)  of  services  by  J.  and  K. 
Parsons,  Mundy,  Shepperde,  Morlev,  and  Byrd  ; 
a sonata  for  trumpet  and  strings  by  Ihircell, 
and  much  else  of  interest.  The  printed  music 
includes  works  of  Amucr  (Sacred  Hymnes, 
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1615);  Bassaui;  Byrd  ( 4 Psalms, ’ 1588;  ‘ Can- 
tioncs  Sacrae,’  1589,  and  ‘ Gradualia,’  1605); 
Cherici  ; Dcring  (‘  Can tica  Sacra,'  166*2);  Este  ; 
Gibbons  (‘  Madrigals, ' 1612);  Locke  (‘Psycho’); 
Marcello;  Montevcrde  (‘Madrigals/  Venice, 
1638);  Morley ; Mundy  (‘Songs  and  Psalms,’ 
1594);  Porter  (*  Mottets/  1657);  Praetorius 
(‘ Can  tionee,’ 1618)  ; and  Purcell.  Librarian: 
Canou  Watson. 

Holland 

Amsterdam.  Vereenigung  voor  Noord- 
Nederlands  Muziokgescliicdcnis.  (Maatschappij 
tot  bevordering  der  Toonkunst.)  See  Catalogue 
van  dr.  hibliothck  der  Maatschappij  tot  bevordering 
der  Toonkunst  en  der  Vereenigung  von  Noord- 
Nederlands  Muzickgesch  ieden  is  (Amsterdam, 
1884).  Lists  also  appeared  in  the  Society’s  two 
first  Bouicstcencn , afterwards  continued  as  the 
Tijdschrift  of  the  Society. 

The  Hague.  Mr.  D.  F.  Scheurleer  jtosscsses 
a very  fine  and  extensive  musical  Library,  of 
which  he  has  published  an  admirable  catalogue, 
containing  facsimiles  of  title-pages,  etc.  See 
Catalogus  der  Muziekbill iothek  van  D.  F. 
Scheurleer  (Did  i.  and  ii.  'S  Gravenhage,  1893, 
Verfolg,  1903). 

Leyden,  a.  The  St.  Pieterskerk  possesses 
six  choir-books  containing  compositions  of  the 
16th  century.  They  are  described  at  length  in 
the  third  Boinesteenen  of  the  Vereenigung  voor 
Noord - Ncderla nds  Muz iekgesch ieden  is,  p.  37,  etc. 

b.  The  University  Library  contains  liturgical 
manuscripts  of  the  10th,  11th,  and  15th  cen- 
turies ; a collection  of  Souterliedekens  and  some 
chamber  music  of  the  18th  century.  See  the 
third  Bouicstcencn,  p.  Ill,  etc.  Director:  Dr. 
L.  O.  do  Vries. 

Utrecht.  The  University  Library  jKwsesscs 
valuable  liturgical  manuscripts  of  the  12th- 
15th  centuries,  among  which  a 14th-century 
collection  of  sequences  is  especially  noteworthy. 
See  Catalogus  Codieum  Manuscriptorum  Biblio- 
thecae Unirersitatis  Kheno-Trajeetinae  (Utrecht, 
1887).  Librarian  : J.  F.  Van  Someren. 

Italy 

Arezzo.  The  Biblioteea  Comunale  contains 
some  liturgical  manuscripts  of  the  11th,  12th, 
and  15th  centuries. 

Bergamo.  The  Biblioteea  Civica  possesses 
some  works  printed  by  Petrucci ; madrigals  of 
the  16th  and  17th  centuries  ; manuscript  vocal 
and  instrumental  music  of  the  18th  century,  and 
eleven  volumes  of  youthful  autograph  comjiosi- 
tions  by  Donizetti.  Most  of  the  music  preserved 
here  formerly  belonged  to  J.  S.  Mayr. 

Bologna,  a,  Liceo  Musicale.  This  mag- 
nificent Library  was  founded  in  1798  and 
opened  in  1805.  It  contains  the  collections  of 
Padre  Martini,  S.  Mattei,  and  G.  (laspari,  and  is 
prol»ably  the  finest  and  most  valuable  musical 
library  in  existence.  The  musical  instruments 


formerly  here  are  now  in  the  Museo  Civico. 
See  the  elaborate  published  Catalogue,  vol.  i. 
(1890)  and  vol.  ii.  (1892),  by  G.  Gasj  ari  and 
F.  Parisiui ; vol.  iii.  (1893)  by  G.  Gaspari  and 
L.  Torchi  ; vol.  iv.  (1905),  by  R.  Cadolini. 
Librarian  : L.  Torchi. 

6.  K.  Biblioteea  Universitaria.  The  music 
here  is  only  manuscript,  but  it  includes  a missal 
of  the  11th  century,  a valuable  collection  of 
sacred  vocal  music  of  the  15th  century  (see 
V ierUljahrsschrift  fur  Musikwissenschafl  for 
1885),  two  operas  by  Scarlatti,  and  some  sacred 
music  of  the  early  17th  century. 

c.  R.  Accademia  Filarmonica.  The  Library 
contains  a collection  of  autographs,  as  to  which 
see  Catalogo  della  Collczione  d* Autographs  lasci- 
ata  alia  B.  Accademia  Filarmonica  . . . dalV 
. . . Ab.  Bolt.  Massangelo  Massangeli , etc. 
(Bologna,  1881).  Librarian  : O.  Guerrini. 

d.  San  Petronio.  The  church  archives  con- 
tain some  vocal  sacred  music  (both  printed 
and  manuscript)  of  the  16th  century.  See  Dr. 
L.  Frati : 4 Notizio  storiche  sugli  scrittori  o 
miniatori  dei  libri  corali  della  chiesa  di  S. 
Petronio,’  etc.  (in  the  Jiivista  dclle  Bibiioteche , 
Ann,  vi.  p.  169,  etc). 

Cesena.  Biblioteea  Malatestiana  (now 
Comunale).  This  celebrated  Library  possesses 
some  old  manuscript  treatises.  See  J.  M. 
Muccioli,  Catalogus  codieum  manuscript orum 
Malntestinac  Cacsenatis  Bibliothecae , etc.  (Cesena, 
1780-84),  and  Zazzeri,  Sui  codici  e libri  a 
stampa  della  Biblioteea  Malatestiana  di  Cesena 
(Cesena,  1887). 

Cividale.  Biblioteea  Capitolare.  Liturgical 
manuscripts  (in  neums)  of  the  11th  century, 
and  some  valuable  mystery  plays  of  the  14  th 
century.  See  Coussemakcr:  Les  Drames  Litur- 
giques  (Rennes,  1860).  Librarian : Prof.  A. 
Piccolomini. 

Cextona.  Biblioteea  Comunale.  Liturgical 
manuscripts,  including  an  Antiphoner  of  the 
12  th  century. 

Crespano.  For  the  contents  of  the  Canal 
Library  see  Bibliotheca  Musicale  del  Prof.  P. 
Canal  in  Crespano  Veneto  (Bassano,  1885). 

Fabriano.  Biblioteea  Comunale.  A small 
collection  of  Italian  madrigals,  etc.,  printed 
between  1565  and  1611.  Not  included  in 
Vogel's  bibliography.  Catalogued  by  Dr.  E. 
Filippini  in  Ann.  v.  of  the  Bivtsta  delle  Biblio- 
tcche , p.  168,  etc. 

Ferrara.  Biblioteea  Comunale.  The  music 
here  chiefly  consists  of  printed  vocal  works  by 
Italian  eom|»oscrs  of  the  16th,  17th,  and  early 
18th  centuries.  Librarian  : Prof.  G.  Agnelli. 

Florence,  a . Biblioteea  Nazionale  Centrale 
(since  1861  combined  with  the  Magliabeehiana 
and  Palatina).  The  musical  collections  hero 
are  very  important,  and  a special  musical 
department  (under  Prof.  Arnoldo  Boimventura) 
has  been  recently  formed.  The  manuscripts 
include  theoretical  works  of  the  12th  and  15th 
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centuries,  Laudi  of  the  14  th  century,  and  sacred 
and  secular  music  from  the  15th  to  the  18th 
centuries.  The  printed  music  is  also  very  im- 
portant, and  includes  early  operas  of  the  17  th 
century,  and  many  works  printed  by  Marescotti. 
Among  the  autographs  Vincenzo  Galilei  is  especi- 
ally well  represented.  See  F.  Fossi,  Catalogue 
Codicum  Saeculo  X V imprcssorum qui  in  Publica 
Uibl iotheca  Magi iabech  ia  na  Florentine  adser- 
ranlur , etc.  (Florence,  1793-95);  F.  Palermo: 
I ManoscriUi  Palatini  di  Firenze  ordinati  ed 
e, sposiii  (Florence,  1853-68)  ; A.  Bartoli : 1 
Manager itti  Italiani  della  Biblioteca  Xazionale 
di  Firenze  . . . Bczione  Prima.  Codici  Maglia- 
bcchiani  (Florence,  tom.  1,  1879  ; tom.  2, 
1881  ; tom.  3,  1883  ; tom.  4,  1885)  ; I codici 
Pa nciat ichiani.  I ManoscriUi  della  Biblioteca 
nationale  . . . Sezione  Palalina  (Rome,  1887, 
vol.  vii.  of  the  Indici  e Cataloghi,  published  by 
the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction) ; III  list  razioni 
di  alcuni  Cimeli  conccrmniti  l'  Arte  Musicale  in 
Firenze  (Florence,  1892);  Monatshcfte  f.  Musik- 
gcschichte  for  1872.  Director  : D.  Chiiovi. 

6.  Biblioteca  Mediceo  - Laurenziana.  The 
liturgical  manuscripts  here  are  important,  and 
include  an  Antiphoner  of  the  lltli  century.  A 
precious  collection  of  13th-century  music  is  de- 
scribed (with  extensive  excerpts)  in  vol.  i.  of  the 
Oxford  History  of  Music.  The  library  also  con- 
tains a portion  of  the  Ashbumham  manuscripts, 
among  which  are  liturgies  from  the  10th  to  the 
15th  century,  Greek  hymnologia  of  the  12th 
and  14th  centuries,  treatises  of  the  14th  and 
15th  centuries,  etc.  See  C.  Paoli,  I tvdici 
A shb urnha mian i della  R Biblioteca  Mediceo - 
Laurenziana , vol.  i.  (Rome,  1887-97 ; vol.  viii. 
of  the  Indici  e Cataloghi , published  by  the 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction)  ; and  Illu- 
strazioni  di  alcuni  Cimeli  concernanti  V Arte 
Musicals  in  Firenze  (Florence,  1892).  Chief 
Librarian  : Dr.  Guido  Biagi. 

c.  Bibliotheca  Riccardina.  This  Library  pos- 
sesses some  treatises  and  printed  and  manuscript 
music  of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  including 
a German  organ  book  (in  tablature)  of  the 
early  17th  century.  See  Catalogue  Codicum 
Man  user iptorum  qui  in  Bibliotheca  Picca  rd iana 
Florentine  adservantur  (Leghorn,  1756),  and 
R.  Morpurgo:  / Manoscritti  della  R.  Biblioteca 
Riccardiana,  vol.  i.  (Rome,  1893-1900,  vol.  xv. 
of  the  Indici  e Cataloghi  of  the  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction).  Chief  Librarian : Dr.  Guido 
Biagi. 

d.  R.  Istitu  to  Musicale.  This  Library  possesses 
the  collections  of  the  late  A.  Basevi,  containing 
valuable  theoretical  and  practical  works  of 
the  1 5th— 1 7 th  centuries.  The  Tuscan  Court 
Library,  rich  in  18th-  and  early  19th-century 
oneras,  is  also  preserved  here.  See  Burbure : 
Etude  sur  un  Manuserit  du  16*  Sieclc  (Brussels, 
1 882)  and  III  us t razioni  di  alcuni  Cimeli  con - 
ccmanti  V Arte  Musicale  in  Firenze  (Florence, 
1892). 


e.  Biblioteca  Maruccliiana.  Here  are  a 
few  musical  works  printed  in  the  early  16th 
century  (described  in  Vogel’s  Bibliography,  voL 
ii.).  Librarian  : A.  Braschi. 

/.  The  library  of  the  late  M.  Horace  de  Landau 
now  belongB  to  Mme.  Finaly.  it  contains 
many  valuable  early  printed  works  of  the  16th 
and  17th  centuries,  including  examples  from 
the  presses  of  Petrucci,  Andreas  Antiquus  d * 
Montana  and  J.  M azochi  us  ; also  early  operas, 
lute-books  and  madrigals.  See  the  privately 
printed  Catalogue  des  livres  manuscrils  et  \t&- 
primds  composant  la  bibliotheque  de  M . Horaa 
de  Landau  (Florence,  1885). 

Genoa.  R.  Biblioteca  Unirersitaria.  A few 
printed  works  and  some  MS.  lute -books,  the 
most  important  of  which  is  described  by  A.  Nen 
in  vol.  vii.  of  the  Oiornalestorico  della  LettcrcUu n 
Italiana . Librarian  : Prof.  A.  Pogliaini. 

Leghorn.  The  Biblioteca  Comunale  Labronk* 
possesses  a collection  of  libretti  printed  between 
1706  and  1782.  Librarian:  G.  Marrenghi. 

Lucca.  a.  The  Biblioteca  dei  Canonic: 
contains  liturgical  MSS.  (in  ueuius)  of  the 
11th  and  14  th  centuries,  and  choir -books  of 
the  15th  century. 

b.  The  Biblioteca  Comunale  contains  a few 
printed  music-books  of  the  16th  century  and 
a MS.  lute-book  of  the  same  period.  For  the 
latter,  see  the  Giomale  storico  della  Letts  rat  urs 
Italiana , vol.  viii.  p.  312.  Librarian:  K.  lioselli 

Milan.  a.  The  Biblioteca  Ambrosian* 
contains  liturgical  MSS.  of  the  10th  -13th 
centuries ; printed  works  (mostly  sacred)  by 
Italian  composers  of  the  late  16tli  and  early 
17th  centuries,  and  autographs  of  Gaforius. 
C.  de  Rore,  Zarlino,  etc.  Prefect : P.  Antonio 
Reriani. 

b.  The  Biblioteca  del  R.  Conservatorio  con- 
tains a very  large  musical  library,  to  which 
additions  arc  being  constantly  made  by  the 
deposit  of  copyright  copies.  The  library  b 
strong  in  printed  vocal  sacred  music  of  the 
16th  century,  and  also  possesses  autographs  of 
Durante,  Leo,  Paisiello,  Zingarelli,  Donizetti, 
Bellini,  Generali,  and  Rossini.  In  1889  the 
collection  of  G.  A.  Noseda  was  drjiosited  here 
it  contains  700  autographs,  300  masses.  200 
orchestral  scores  of  o]»eras,  etc.  See  K.  de' 
Guarinoni : Indice  Generate  del!  Arckivio  Musi- 
cals Noseda  . . . con  . . . alcuni  ccn-ui  intomo 
. . . alia  Biblioteca  del  R.  Conservator io  di 
Musica  di  Milano  (Milan,  1897). 

c.  Biblioteca  Xazionale  Braidense.  This  Li- 
brary contains  valuable  liturgical  MSS.  of  the 
12th-16th  centuries,  und  also  some  printed 
theoretical  works  and  lute-books  in  tablature. 
See  F.  Carta : Codici  Corah  e Libri  a stampa 
miniati  della  Biblioteca  Xazionale  di  Milano. 
Catalogo  descrittivo  (Rome,  1891,  vol.  xiii.  of 
the  Indici  c Cataloghi  issued  by  the  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction).  Chief  Librarian  : G. 
F umagalli. 
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d.  Archiviodel  Duomo.  A valuable  collection 
of  sacred  music,  comprising  MSS.  of  the  15th- 
18th  centuries,  and  a few  rare  printed  works  of 
the  16th  and  17th  centuries.  See  Elenco  dei 
Maestri  di  Musiea  It  eui  composition  i si  con - 
servo  no  neli  Archivio  Musicale  della  cappella 
del  Duomo  di  Milano  (Appendix  iii.  a (vol.  ii.)  of 
Annuli  ddla  Fabbrica  del  Duomo  di  Milano , 
1877-85). 

Modena.  Biblioteca  Eaten se.  The  musical 
collections  here,  both  MS.  and  printed,  are 
itn{>orUnt.  The  former  contain  valuable  com- 
positions  of  the  15th  century,  in  which  Dun- 
stable and  his  English  and  foreign  contemporaries 
and  immediate  successors  are  unusually  well 
represented.  There  is  a very  rich  collection  of 
MSS.  by  Stradella  and  many  18th-century 
oratorios,  operas,  etc.  The  printed  works  are 
almost  entirely  Italian  and  French,  dating  from 
the  16th  to  the  18th  centuries.  For  the  latter 
see  V.  Finzi : Bibliografia  dells  Stamps  musieali 
della  E.  Biblioteca  Estcnsc  {Hi vista  dells  Biblio - 
teche , Ann.  iii.,  iv.  and  v.,  containing  careful 
descriptions  of  321  works,  with  a good  Index). 
The  Stradella  collection  is  described  by  A. 
Catelani : Del  It  Opcre  di  A.  Stradella  esistenti 
nelV  Archivio  musicals  della  li.  Biblioteca  Pala- 
tina  di  Modena.  Elenco  con  prefazione  e note 
(Modena,  1866).  Librarian : Dr.  I.  Luisi. 

Monte  Cassino.  Besides  liturgical  MSS. 
and  treatises  of  the  1 1 til— 1 6th  centuries,  the 
Abbey  Library  contains  a large  collection  of 
Xea|iolitan  Music  in  MS.  (bequeathed  by  Maes- 
tro Rignano),  including  ojwras  by  A.  Scarlatti, 
Leo,  Vinci,  etc.,  and  the  autograph  of  Pergolesi’s 
‘Stabat  Mater.’  A Martyrology  of  the  14th 
century  (formerly  in  the  Cistercian  monastery 
of  SS.  Vincent  ami  Anastasius  at  Rome)  is 
bound  up  with  a valuable  collection  of  15th- 
and  early  16th-century  compositions  for  one  to 
four  voices,  containing  works  by  Bernard  us, 
Cornago,  Dufay,  Okeghem,  Oriola,  Gaforius, 
Loyset  Compere,  Damianus,  etc.  The  words  are 
Latin,  French,  Italian,  and  Sjtanish.  Archivist 
and  Prior : Motis.  Ambrogio  Amelli. 

Monza.  The  Biblioteca  Capitolare  contains 
some  valuable  liturgical  MSS.  of  the  10th- 
14th  centuries. 

Naples,  a.  The  Biblioteca  Nazionale  pos- 
sesses some  liturgical  MSS.  of  the  12th  and 
13th  centuries,  and  a little  printed  vocal  music 
of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries.  Prefect:  Dr. 

E.  Martini. 

b.  Real  Conscrvatorio  di  Musiea  (Conserva- 
torio  8.  Pietro  a Majella).  The  Library  is 
imj»ortant  for  its  collection  of  MS.  Italian  music 
(especially  of  the  Neapolitan  school)  of  the  1 8th 
and  early  19th  centuries.  The  printed  works 
date  from  1550  to  172$  and  include  some  rare 
sets  of  madrigals  printed  at  Naples.  There  is 
also  a good  collection  of  libretti.  Some  account 
of  the  contents  of  the  library  will  be  found  in 

F.  Florimo’s  La  Seuola  Musicale  di  Napoli  e i 


duoi  Conscrvalorii  (3  vols.  Naples,  1882).  See 
also  Indici  di  tutti  i Libri  e Spartiti  di  Musiea 
eke  si  conservano  nelt  Archivio  del  Real  Con- 
servatorio  della  Pietd  dc’  Turchini  (Naples, 
1801).  Librarian:  Cav.  R.  Pagliara. 

Novara.  The  archives  ol'  the  Cathedral 
contain  some  sacred  vocal  music,  mostly  of  the 
latter  )>art  of  the  17th  century. 

Padua.  a.  Biblioteca  Nazionale.  This 
Library  contains  a few  printed  musical  works  of 
the  16th  and  17th  centuries. 

b.  The  Biblioteca  Univeraitaria  contains  MS. 
French  and  Italian  songs  (for  one  and  two  voices) 
of  the  15th  century  ; MS.  music  in  organ  tubla- 
ture  by  Haslcr,  Erbach,  Swoelinck,  etc.,  and  a 
little  printed  vocal  music  of  the  16th  and  17tli 
centuries. 

c . The  Library  of  the  Episcopal  Seminary 
jK)ssesses  a small  collection  of  theories  and 
other  music  of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries. 
Librarian  : Prof.  Sticvano. 

d.  S.  Antonio.  The  archives  of  the  Cappella 
Autoniana  contain  some  rare  printed  music  and 
several  autographs  of  Tartini.  See  G.  Tebaldini : 
L' Archivio  Musicals  della  Cappella  Antoniana 
in  Padova,  lllustrazionc  storico-critica  (Padua, 
1895). 

Parma.  R.  Istituto  Musicale.  The  musical 
works  formerly  in  the  Biblioteca  Palatiua  of 
Lucca  are  preserved  here.  Some  of  the  earlier 
printed  works  are  described  by  Prof.  G.  Marti fli 
in  the  Rivista  del/e  Biblioteche  (Anno  iv. 
p.  7). 

Perugia.  The  Biblioteca  Capitolare  contains 
some  liturgical  MSS.,  including  an  Antiphoner 
of  the  1 1 th  century. 

Pekaro.  Biblioteca  Oliveriana.  A 16th- 
century  MS.  (songs  and  lute  music)  in  this 
Library  is  described  by  A.  Saviotti  in  vol.  xiv. 
(1889)  of  the  Oiomale  Storico  della  Litteralura 
Italiana.  Director  : Marchese  C.  Antaldi. 

Pisa.  The  University  Library  contains  a 
few  theoretical  works  and  a copy  of  Bucchianti's 
' Arie,  Scherri  e Madriguli  ’ (Venice,  1627).  Li- 
brarian : Prof.  U.  Moriui. 

Rome.  a.  Vatican  Library.  The  music  in 
this  library  chiefly  consists  of  liturgical  and 
theoretical  works.  The  former — both  printed 
and  MS.— are  especially  valuable,  and  there  are 
many  MS.  treatises  from  the  10th  to  the  15th 
century.  A collection  of  French  Troulmdour 
songs  (13th  and  14th  centuries)  and  a manu- 
script (in  the  Urbino  collection)  containing 
vocal  compositions  of  the  15th  century  (Dun- 
stable, Binchois,  Ciconia,  etc.)  may  also  he  men- 
tioned, but  the  contents  of  the  library  are  still 
but  imperfectly  known.  See  H.  Ehrensberger : 
Libri  liturgici  Bibliothecae  Ajmstolicae  Vaticanae 
manuscripts  (Freiburg,  Breisgau,  1897);  H. 
Stevenson  : Inventario  dei  Libri  Siam  pate  Pala - 
lino-  Vaticani  (Rome,  vol.  i.  1886-89  ; vol.  ii. 
1886-91);  G.  Salvo  Cozzo : I Codici  Cappo - 
niani  della  Biblioteca  Vaticana  (Rome,  1897); 
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M.  Vattaaso  and  P.  F.  de’  Cavalieri : Codices 
Vatieani  Lot  ini  (vol.  i.  Rome.  190*2) ; H.  Steven- 
son : Codices  Palatini  Latin  i Bit  A iotheeae  lrati- 
ranae  (vol.  i.  Rome,  1 886) ; C.  Storuojolo : 
Codices  Urbi  nates  Lot  ini,  etc.  (vol.  i.  Rome, 
1902);  G.  B.  do  Rossi:  La  Biblioteca  della 
Sede  A/tostolicn  ed  i Catalogi  dei  suoi  Mono • 
scrilti  (Rome,  1884).  Prefect:  P.  Franz  Klirle. 

b.  Barberini  Library.  This  collection  is  now 
transferred  to  t lie  Vatican.  It  contains  some 
liturgical  MSS.  of  the  12th  to  the  15th  centuries, 
and  valuable  printed  musical  works  of  the  early 
17  th  century. 

r.  Archives  of  the  Sistine  Choir.  For  the 
valuable  MSS.  preserved  here  see  F.  X. 
llaberl  : Bibliographischcr  und  thematischer 

Musikkalalog  des  Papstlichen  Kapellarchivs  im 
Vatikan  (Leipzig,  1888.  Boil  ago  to  the  Manats- 
heflc /.  if.) 

d.  Archives  of  St.  Peter's.  The  music  here 
includes  an  Antiphoner  of  the  14  th  century,  and 
some  important  collections  of  vocal  coiiq>ositions 
of  the  latter  part  of  the  15th  and  beginning  of 
the  16th  centuries.  See  f 'icrteljahrsschrift  fur 
Musikwissenschaft  for  1885  and  1887. 

e.  Lateran  Choir.  The  Archives  contain 
MS.  and  printed  sacred  music  of  the  16th  and 
17tli  centuries. 

/.  Santa  Maria  Maggiore.  This  church 
possesses  some  graduals  of  the  16th  century. 

g.  Bibliotcca  Casana tense  ($.  Maria  sopra 
Minerva).  The  musical  collections  of  Baini  are 
preserved  here.  The  library  contains  liturgies 
of  the  11  th~l 4 th  centuries;  MS.  treatises  by 
Ugolino  of  Orvieto,  etc. ; a volume  of  three-part 
compositions  by  Okeghem  and  his  contempor- 
aries, and  MS.  works  by  Scarlatti  and  Hasse. 
The  collection  is  rich  in  printed  works — both 
practical  and  theoretical  music— of  the  16th 
and  17th  centuries.  Librarian:  I.  Giorgi. 

h.  Aceademia  di  S.  Cecilia.  This  Library 
is  especially  rich  in  printed  music  and  libretti, 
and  receives  constant  accessions  by  the  copyright 
laws.  Among  the  rarer  books  are  the  ‘ Liber 
quindecim  Missarum/  printed  by  Andreas  de 
Montana  (Rome,  1516),  and  the  only  complete 
copy  known  of  Cavaliere's  ‘ Rapprescntazione 
di  Anima  e di  Corpo*  (Rome,  1600).  Valuable 
purchases  were  made  at  the  dispersal  of  the 
Borghcse  Library  in  189*2.  There  is  also  a 
collection  of  musical  autographs.  The  only 
printed  catalogue  seems  to  be  Catalogo  deJle 
ojtere  di  musiea  . . . che  dull ‘ anno  1836 
all'  anno  1840  sono  state  depositate  nell’  Archivio 
della  Congregations  ed  Aceademia  di  Santa  Cecilia 
di  Iiomn  ( s.l.e.a .).  Director:  A.  Lanciani. 

i.  Bibliotcca  N&zionalo  Centrale  Vittorio 
Emauuele.  Besides  some  liturgical  MSS.  of  the 
1 f>th  — 1 7 th  centuries  this  library  contains  a 
few  musical  MSS.  of  the  1 6th— 1 9th  centuries, 
among  which  are  a valuable  copy  of  Vittoria’s 
Psalms  for  four  voices  (with  autograph  correc- 
tions and  additions  by  the  comjioser),  and  some 


comi>ositions  by  A.  Scarlatti.  Director  : B. 
Gnoli. 

j.  Biblioteca Chigiani.  This  Library  j*aa»e*<* 
a valuable  15th-century  MS.  collection  con- 
taining twelve  masses  by  Okeghem,  a»i 

motets  by  P.  de  la  Rue,  Joaquin,  and  other 
contemporary  composers.  Librarian  : Professor 
G.  CagnonL 

Sikna.  Biblioteca  Comunale.  This  Libvmrv 
contains  a small  collection  of  musical  work®, 
both  printed  and  manuscript.  Among  tlr 
former  arc  a few  16th-  and  1 7 th  - century 
madrigals,  among  the  latter  a 15th-century  MS. 
containing  treatises  by  J.  de  Muris,  Marcbettu« 
of  Padua,  etc.,  and  collection  of  songs  by  Freud 
minstrels  of  the  13th  century.  The  music  a 
catalogued  under  the  heading  ‘Belle  Arti  ’ ib 
vol.  vii.  of  L.  Ilari's  Indict  per  Malerie  dells 
Biblioteca  Comunale  di  Siena  (Siena.  1844-4?) 
the  French  songs  are  described  by  L.  Passv  in 
tom.  5 (serio  4)  of  the  Bibliothlg tie  rle  V jtuA* 
des  Charles  (Paris,  1859),  and  in  the  November 
number  of  tho  Musical  Times  for  18  §6. 
Librarian  : I)r.  F.  Donat i. 

Treviso.  Tlie  Chapter  Library  of  the  Cathedrd 
contains  some  manuscript  vocal  sacred  music  A 
the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  but  the  greato: 
treasure  is  a complete  copy  of  the  rare  If  arm's* 
Musices  Odhecaton,  printed  by  Petrucci  in  1501. 

Turin,  a.  Biblioteca  Nazionale.  The  fin* 
of  January  1904,  which  destroyed  so  max/* 
priceless  treasures  in  this  library,  fortunately 
spared  the  musical  collections.  These  include 
a considerable  number  of  printed  madrigals 
the  16th  century,  and  a valuable  series  of  ballet- 
performed  at  the  Court  of  Savoy  between  t! 
years  1645  and  1660.  A selection  of  masu 
from  this  library  was  exhibited  at  the  Natiorx 
Exhibition  of  Turin  in  1898  ; the  catalogue, 
after  appearing  in  tho  Bivista  delle  Hiblietec* 
(Anno  ix.),  was  issued  separately  as  JSpoaisi#*- 
NatUmale  di  Torino,  1898.  Manosrritti  e JA1<\ 
a Stampa  Musical  i espositi  della  JiiblieC .i 
Nationals  di  Torino  (Florence,  189S).  Chief 
Librarian  : F.  Carta. 

b.  Cathedral  (S.  Giovanni  Battista).  T1k 
Library  jiossesses  some  sacred  vocal  music  (belli 
printed  and  manuscript)  of  the  16th-18tli 
centuries. 

c.  Museo  Civico.  Some  liturgical  MSS.  of 
the  17th  and  18th  centuries.  Director:  Car. 
Quintino  Carrera. 

Urri  NO.  Biblioteca  Universitaria.  The  only 
musical  work  appears  to  lie  an  imperfect  ropy 
of  Cavaliere’s  * Rapprescntazione  di  Anima  et  di 
Corj>o  * (Rome,  1600).  Librarian : P.  Natalucvi. 

Vbnick.  «.  The  Library  of  St.  Mark’s  (no» 
transferred  to  the  Zeoca)  contains  much  intent: 
ing  music.  Amongst  the  theoretical  hooks  ar 
copies  of  the  works  of  Galilei,  Aron,  Artusi.  L 
Folianus,  Zacconi,  Zarlino,  J.  Froschius,  Gifor. 
Omithoparcu8,  Burtius  ( Opusculunt , 14  87).  and 
many  others.  The  collection  of  practical  tmux 
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is  rich  hi  part-books  of  madrigals,  chiefly  in 
Venetian  editions.  The  following  is  a list  of  com- 
posers whose  works  are  contained  in  this  section 
of  the  Library  : — Agostini,  Anerio,  Antegnati, 
Arcadelt,  Asola,  Baccusi,  Balbi,  Berchein,  Ber- 
tani,  Bianco,  Caccini,  Cambio  Perissone,  Cor v us, 
Croce,  Donato,  Doni,  Dorati,  La  Faya,  Fcrrotti, 
Fiesco,  Freddi,  A.  Gabrieli,  Giovanelli,  Gero, 
Gombert,  della  Gostena,  Sigiamondo  d’lndia, 
Ingegneri,  Orlando  Lasso,  G.  do  Maoque, 
Manara,  Marenzio,  Maricn  d'Artois,  Masotti, 
Muzzone,  Merulo,  F.  di  Monte,  Monte  verde, 
Nasco,  Peri,  Petrino,  Phinor,  G.  da  Ponte, 
Pordenone,  Porta,  Portinaro,  Primavera,  Re- 
naldi,  Romano,  de  Rore,  Rossi,  Rosso,  Rubini, 
Ruth),  Sabino,  Spontini,  Stabile,  Stivori,  Strig- 
gio,  Tarditi,  Tigrini,  G.  da  Udine,  Veochi, 
Verdelot,  dalla  Viola,  G.  de  Wert,  Zacchino, 
Zappasorgo,  Zuccarini,  G.  A.  Bontcmpi,  Crcs- 
centini,  Crivelli,  Frescobaldi,  Grossi,  Hartmann- 
Stunz,  T.  Morula,  Miniscalchi,  Morctti,  Mor- 
lacchi,  and  Rinuccini.  The  MSS.  include  works 
by  Marcello  (two  Intermezzi  and  a Serenata,  auto- 
graph, a treatise  (1707),  two  cantatas,  an  aria 
and  two  operas) ; S.  Albero  ; D.  Scarlatti  (a 
Serenata  a 4,  and  thirteen  vols.  of  Sonatas, 
1752-57);  Perez  (eight  operas,  1752-55); 
Cafara  ; T.  Traotta  ; L.  Vinci ; Sarti ; Graun  ; 
Perotti ; Haydn;  Mysliweczek  (‘  Demofoonte,’ 
played  At  Venice  in  1769);  Bonno ; Galuppi; 
Guglielrui  (4 11  Re  Postore,’  1767)  ; Naumann  ; 
Lcardini  ; C.  Grossi ; Veuicr  (Procurator  of  St. 
Mark’s,  1732-45)  ; Stradella  ; Mattheis ; Brusa  ; 
Giaii  (Theatre  Airs,  1738)  ; G.  Porta  ; Porpora 
(Theatre  Airs,  1727);  I).  Tcrradellas ; Hasse 
(live  operas,  1730-58),  and  two  oratorios  ; A. 
Scarlatti  (opera,  ' L’  Eurillo,’  and  the  following 
twenty -seven  operas  by  Cavalli : — Gli  Amori 
d*  Apollo  e di  Dafne,  Alcibiade,  L’ Artemisia,  La 
Calisto,  II  Ciro,  La  Didone,  La  Doriclea,  L’  Egista 
Elena,  L’  Eliogabalo,  Ercole  amaute,  U Erismena 
(two  settings),  L’  Eritrea  II  Giasone,  L’  Hiper- 
mestra,  Muzio  Scevola,  Le  Nozze  di  Teti  e 
Peleo,  L*  Orimonte,  L’  Orione,  L’  Oristeo,  L’  Or- 
mindo,  Pom  poo  Magno,  La  Rosinda,  Scipione 
Africano,  La  Statira,  Izi  Virtu  degli  Strali 
cl*  Amore,  Xerse. 

There  are  also  many  detached  cantatas  and 
songs.  For  the  Contarini  collection,  which  is 
extremely  rich  in  operas  (some  autograph)  of 
the  early  Venetian  school,  see  T.  Wiel : / eodici 
musical i Conta riniani  del  seeolo  XVII.  nclla 
fl.  Biblioteca  di  San  Marco  (Venice,  1888). 
Librarian  : Dr.  S.  Morpurgo. 

b.  The  Museo  Correr  lias  a considerable  col- 
lection of  music,  chiefly  MS.  compositions  of 
the  later  Venetian  schools.  There  are  many 
autographs  of  B.  Furlanetto,  and  church  music, 
operas,  intermezzos,  etc.,  by  Morlacchi,  Ber- 
nasconi,  Perotti,  Salari,  Pergolese,  Jommelli, 
Mayer,  Lotti,  Burzolla,  Bertoni,  and  many 
others.  In  1881  the  collection  of  Count 
Leopardo  Martinengo,  consisting  chiefly  of 


detached  vocal  and  instrumental  pieces,  was 
added  to  the  collection. 

c.  Biblioteca  Querini-Stampaglis.  This  library 
contains  some  manuscript  vocal  music  of  the  late 
17th  century. 

Verona,  a.  Biblioteca  Capitolare.  Some 
liturgical  MSS.,  including  a troperof  the  11th 
century  and  a missal  of  the  1 3th  century.  Vocal 
MS.  music  of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  in- 
cluding a volume  containing  nineteen  masses  by 
Orlando  di  Lasso.  See  G.  B.  C.  Guiliari : La 
Capitolare  Biblioteca  di  Verona.  Parte  Prima. 
Lib.  I.  e II.  (Verona,  1888).  Librarian  : 
A.  Spagnolo. 

b.  Biblioteca  Comunale.  This  library  con- 
tains a little  printed  and  manuscript  music, 
mostly  of  the  16th- 19th  centuries,  including 
autographs  of  G.  B.  Beretta,  G.  Ceflis,  F. 
Morlacchi,  and  others.  See  G.  Biadego:  Storia 
della  Biblioteca  Comunale  di  Verona condocumcnti 
c to  vole  statist  iche  (Verona,  1892),  and  (same 
author)  Cota  logo  descrittivo  dei  manoscritti  della 
Bibl.  Com.  di  Verona  (Verona,  1892).  Librarian : 
G.  Biadego. 

c.  Teatro  Filarmonico.  The  collection  of 
printed  music  of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries 
preserved  here  is  said  to  be  of  importance. 

Vicenza.  Biblioteca  Comunale  Bcrtoliana. 
This  library  possesses  a small  number  of  printed 
works  (theoretical  and  practical)  of  the  16th 
and  1 7 tli  centuries.  Librarians:  Mens.  D. 
Bortolan  and  Abb.  S.  Rumor. 

Luxemburg 

The  Landesbihliothek  contains  a small  col- 
lection of  early  printed  musical  works,  including 
copies  of  Wol lick’s  Opus  Aureurn  (Cologne, 
1508),  and  Twyvel  (or  Tzwyvel)  de  Monte- 
gaudio's  Introduetori um  muricc pratice  (Cologne, 
1513).  See  A.  Namur:  Catalogue  . . . des  Edi- 
tions Inrunables  de  la  Bihliothiquc  de  V Aththtie 
(Brussels,  1865).  Librarian:  Dr.  M.  d’Huart. 

Russia 

Moscow.  The  Syuodal  Library  contains 
about  1200  musical  MSS.  dating  from  the  15th 
to  the  19th  century.  See  the  Husskaya  Muzi- 
kal'naya  Gaze  la  for  1898.  Librarian  : A.  A. 
Pokrovsky. 

St.  Petersburg,  a.  The  Imperial  Public 
Library  contains  scores  of  operas  by  Galuppi, 
Sarti,  etc.,  and  a special  collection  of  works  of 
Glinka.  A catalogue  of  the  latter,  by  N.  F. 
Findeizen,  was  printed  in  1898.  Director: 
D.  F.  Kobeko. 

b.  The  Library  of  the  Imperial  theatres  has 
a rich  collection  of  opens  of  the  18th  and  19th 
centuries. 

Spain 

Barcelona.  Biblioteca  Provincial  y Univer- 
sitaria.  This  library  contains  liturgical  manu- 
scripts of  the  13th-lSth  centuries;  MS.  and 
printed  music  from  the  16th  to  the  19th 
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centuries  ; and  printed  theories  of  the  16th 
century.  Most  of  the  older  printed  liooks  are 
by  Italian  and  Spanish  co»ij>osers.  Chief 
Librarian  : M.  Morano  y Serrano. 

Escoiual.  The  Library  contains  216  richly 
bound  choir-books  written  between  1572  and 
1 589  by  order  of  Philip  1 1.  Among  the  liturgical 
MSS.  is  a missal  of  the  Pith  century,  and  there 
are  also  two  manuscripts  (of  the  13th  century), 
of  the  Cantigas  de  Santa  Maria  of  Alfonso  el 
Sabio  (Alfonso  X.  of  Leon  and  Castile).  A third 
manuscript  (formerly  at  Toledo)  is  in  the  Biblio- 
teen  Nncional  at  Madrid.  The  poems  (un- 
fortunately without  the  music)  were  edited  by 
the  Marques  de  Valmar,  and  published  by  the 
Real  Acudemia  Espahola  in  1889.  Principal 
Librarian  : P.  Guillermo  Autolin. 

Leon.  Among  the  liturgical  MSS.  in  the 
Cathedral  Archives  is  an  Antiphoner  of  the  time 
of  King  Wamba. 

Maduid.  a.  Real  Bibliot&a.  The  chief 
musical  treasure  is  a manuscript  containing  460 
compositions  by  Spanish  composers  of  the  15th 
and  16th  centuries.  It  has  been  edited  by 
F.  Asenjo  Barbieri,  and  published  by  the  Real 
Academia  de  Bellas  Artes  de  San  Fernando. 
See  R.  Menendez  Pidal : CatAlogo  de  la  Ileal 
BiblioUca  (Madrid,  1898).  Director:  Conde  de 
las  Navas. 

b.  Biblioteca  National.  The  collection  of 
liturgical  manuscripts  of  the  11th- 16th  centuries 
is  very  important.  It  was  increased  in  1869 
by  the  transfer  (by  decree  of  the  Government) 
of  a number  of  manuscripts  from  the  Cathedral 
Library  of  Toledo.  Director:  M.  Menendez  y 
Pelayo. 

c.  Biblioteca  Municipal.  Besides  a number 
of  librettos  of  S]»anUh  operas,  etc.  (mostly  of 
the  18th  century)  there  is  a large  collection  of 
tonadillas  of  the  same  period.  See  Catdlogo  de  la 
BiblioUca  Municipal  de  Madrid  (Madr.  1902). 

d.  Real  Academia  de  la  Historia.  The 
Library  contains  liturgies  of  the  11th  and  12th 
centuries.  Librarian:  M.  Menendez  y Pelayo. 

Santiago.  The  University  Library  possesses 
some  early  liturgical  manuscripts. 

Seville.  Biblioteca  Colombia  a.  According 
to  the  early  lists  of  this  library,  as  founded  by 
Fernando  Colon  in  1526,  music  was  well  repre- 
sented. But  the  collection  has  suffered  much 
from  neglect,  and  many  of  its  MSS.  and  printed 
books  have  found  their  way  into  other  hands. 
A manuscript  containing  a setting  of  ‘O  Rosa 
bella  ’ formerly  here  is  now  in  the  Bibliotheque 
Nationals  at  Paris  (Xouvelles  Acquisitions. 
Funds  franeais,  No.  4379),  but  there  arc  said 
still  to  be  a manuscript  collection  of  late  15th- 
century  compositions  by  Busnois,  Mouton,  etc,, 
and  some  15th-century  treatises.  There  are 
also  liturgical  MSS.  of  the  15th  century,  and 
upwards  of  200  volumes  of  choir-books  of  the 
15th-l7thcenturies.  See  II.  Harrisse : Grandeur 
el  Decadence  de  la  Columbine  (Paris,  1885),  ami 


Excerpt  a Colombiniana  (Paris,  1887).  Director: 
8.  de  la  Rosa. 

Toledo.  The  Cathedral  Library  is  said  u 
be  esjwcially  rich  iu  liturgies  (both  manuscrij* 
and  printed)  of  the  llth-16th  centuries,  and  in 
rare  printed  theories  by  S]»anish  authors.  Son:- 
of  the  MSS.  are  described  in  Riaho's  Critirc . 
and  Biographical  Xotes  on  early  Spanish  Mtw 
(London,  1887). 

Siccden 

Finsponcj.  The  Library  contains  Swedist 
liturgies  of  the  16th-18th  centuries;  a fr» 
theories  ; some  part-books  of  Italian  madrigal- 
French  17th-century  chansons  (both  printri 
and  manuscript)  ; and  a MS.  1st  treble  pan 
of  H.  Purcell’s  ‘ Music  iu  the  Fairy  Queer. 
See  B.  Lundstedt : Catalogue  de  la  Ribliotkhpi 
de  Finspong  (Stock  hoi  in,  i 883). 

Stockholm.  Kongl.  Musikaliska  Akademiei- 
The  Library  contains  10,000  volumes  of  murid 
works,  mostly  modern,  but  including  a few  of 
the  16th  and  1 7 th  centuries.  See  B.  Lundstedt 
Xotice  sur  les  BibUotheques  Publiques  de  Sat *' 
(Paris,  1895),  reprinted  from  the  Revue  Inirr 
nationalc  des  Archives , des  Bibliothique s d d*t 
Musics). 

U psa LA.  Kongl.  Univcrsitets- Hiblioteket. 
The  printed  music  includes  many  French  an 
Italian  works  of  the  16tli  and  17th  centuries 
Tho  manuscripts  chiefly  date  from  the  17th  an 
18th  centuries,  and  include  over  100  autograph 
of  D.  Buxtehude.  See  the  Monatshefte  f.  MtiAx 
ycschichtc  for  1889  ; also  Catalog  us  JAbron* 
impressorum  Bibliothecae  Jlegiae  Acadeu t.ie 
Upsalensis  (Upeala,  1814). 

Westep.Xs.  The  Gymnasium  Library  <w 
tains  some  printed  music  of  the  16th  and  17iL 
centuries.  Librarian:  W.  Molcr. 

Switzerland 

Basel.  University  Library.  See  J.  Richter 
Fatal og  dcr  Musik-Sammlung  auf  der  Vs\- 
versUdts-Bibliothek  in  Basel.  (Leipzig,  139? 
Beilage  of  the  Monatshcfle  f Afusiirgenek idw 
1889,  etc.)  Principal  Librarian:  Dr.  C.  t 
Bemouilli. 

Bern.  Stadtbibliothek.  Early  liturgk'. 
MSS.  and  treatises,  many  containing  utmdr  r 
neums.  See  II.  Hagen : CaUUotjus  Cod*** 
Bemcnsium  ( Bibliotheca  Bongarsia>i*t)  (Ben 
1875).  Principal  Librarian:  Prof.  \V.  F. 
Miilinen. 

Einsiedeln.  Tbe  Library  of  the  Benedicts 
Monastery  contains  imjwirtant  MS.  treatise  of 
the  1 0th  — 1 5tli  centuries.  See  G.  Meier 
<‘ atalotjus  Codicum  via n uscriptom m qui  is 
Bibliotheca  Monastcrii  Einsidlcnsis  0 . A 

servantur  (tom.  i.  Einsiedeln,  1899).  Sec 
also  A.  Schubiger  : Die  Sangerschulc  St.  Galina 
vom  8.  bis  12.  Jahrhundert  (Einsiedeln,  185H 
and  (same  author)  Die  Ptlege  des  Ki rcheyigesarvt-  - 
find  der  Kirchenmusik  in  tier  deutochcn  hath* 
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lischm  Schweiz  (Emsiedeln,  1873).  Principal 
Librarian  : F.  Gabriel  Meier. 

Frauknfeld.  The  Kantonsbibliothek  con- 
tains some  16th>  ami  17th-century  printed 
musical  works.  Librarian  : Dr.  J.  Meyer. 

Geneva.  Biblioth&que  de  la  Ville.  Some 
missals  of  the  10th,  14  th,  and  15th  centuries, 
and  a small  general  collection  of  printed 
theoretical  and  practical  works,  including  a 
few  early  treatises  and  some  French  18th-century 
o|>eras.  See  J.  SenCbier  ; Catalogue  raisonne 
ties  Manuserits  conserves  dans  la  Bibliothigue 
tie  la  Fills  et  lupublique  de  Geneve  (Geneva, 
1779),  and  Catalogue  de  la  Bibliothigue  Publique 
de  Geneve , pp.  1631-35  (vol.  iii.  1879);  2661- 
2662  (vol.  v.  1885)  and  3523-3530  (vol.  viiL 
1899).  Director;  H.  Aubert, 

St.  Gall.  Stiftsbibliothek.  The  early  MS. 
liturgies  (with  music  in  ueums)  are  most  im- 
portant. There  are  also  a few  early  printed 
theories  (among  them  the  Melopoiae  of  Tri- 
tonius  (Augsburg,  1607),  and  two  MS.  volumes 
containing  204  sacred  com  j>ositions  by  Manfred  us 
Barlxirinus  Lupus  of  Correggio,  written  in  1562 
by  H.  Keller  of  Rapperswyl,  with  illuminations 
by  C.  Harteli.  Some  of  the  liturgical  MSS. 
are  described  in  Weale’s  Catalogue  of  MSS.  and 
Printed  Books  at  Ute  Music  Loan  Exhibition , 
London , 1885  (London,  1886).  See  also  G. 
Scherrer : Vcrzcichniss  der  Ua ndsch riflen  dcr 
Stiftsbibliothek  von  St.  Gallcn  (Halle,  1875); 
and  (same  author)  Vcrzeichniss  der  Incunabeln 
der  Stiftsbibliothek  von  St.  Gallon  (St.  Gall,  1880). 
Librarian  : Dr.  A.  Fah. 

Schakfhausen.  The  Town  Library  contains 
a small  collection  of  works  on  musical  history, 
theory,  etc.,  including  a few  early  treatises. 
See  Fach-Kotalog  der  Schaffhauser  Stadtbiblio - 
thek.  Erster  Toil.  (Schafiliausen,  1903.) 

Zurich,  a.  Cantons- Bibliothek.  Liturgical 
MSS.  of  the  11th- 14th  centuries.  Principal 
Librarian  ; Dr.  II.  Weber. 

b.  Stadt-Bibliothek.  Some  valuable  16th- 
century  organ  music  and  treatises  on  the  organ. 
See  Monatshcfle  f.  Mnsikgeschichtc  for  1891. 
Principal  Librarian : Dr.  H.  Eacher.  w,  u.  s. 

LIBRARIES.  — II.  United  States  ok 
America.  — Since  the  first  edition  of  this 
Dictionary  was  published  there  has  been  an 
extraordinary  growth  in  the  musical  collections 
contained  in  the  libraries  of  the  United  States. 
As  a rule,  to  which  there  are  a few  notable 
exceptions,  the  public  collections  are  devoted 
to  modern  compositions  and  writings,  rather 
than  to  the  older  books  and  MSS.  by  which  the 
valueof  libraries  is  usually  measured,  the  impulse 
which  prompted  their  creation  being  essentially 
a practical  and  educational  one.  Many  rarities, 
however,  are  in  three  or  four  of  the  largest 
public  collections,  and  in  the  hands  of  private 
jiersons  ; these  latter  will  no  doubt  eventually 
find  their  way  into  the  public  libraries,  in 
obedience  to  the  universal  law  of  library  growth. 


This  is  already  the  case  in  the  largest  of  the 
libraries  mentioned  below. 

Boston,  a.  The  Public  Library  of  Boston, 
as  a general  collection,  is  one  of  the  largest  in 
the  United  States,  its  only  superior  in  extent 
being  the  Library  of  Congress  at  Washington. 
Until  1894,  music  was  not  a feature  of  social 
significance,  though  efforts  had  been  made  to 
improve  this  state  of  things  at  various  times. 
In  1858  Mr.  Bates,  the  benefactor  of  the  insti- 
tution, gave  the  de  Kondelka  collection  to  the 
library.  This  was  purchased  in  Europe  through 
the  agency  of  Mr.  A.  W.  Thayer,  who  added 
100  volumes  of  his  own  to  the  originul  400  : 
among  these  were  publications  of  the  1 5th— 1 8tli 
centuries.  Some  time  later  forty -eight  MS. 
scores  were  selected  anti  copied  by  S.  W.  Dehn 
at  Mr.  Bates's  request;  but  in  1883,  when 
William  F.  Apthorp  reported  on  the  musical 
contents  of  the  library,  it  was  deficient  in 
classical  and  modern  orchestral  scores.  This 
deficiency  was  speedily  and  richly  made  good 
by  Mr.  Allen  A.  Brown,  who  gave  6382  vols. 
of  music  in  1894,  thus  raising  the  collection  to 
a very  high  place  among  musical  libraries. 
Certain  conditions  are  imposed  upon  the  gift, 
hut  the  donor  has  continued  his  generosity 
down  to  the  present  day,  adding  about  300- 
vol*.  a year.  Symphonies  by  Haydn  to  the 
number  of  cighty-scvcn,  operatic  scores  of  the 
18th  and  19th  centuries  (including  twenty  by 
Simon  Mayr)  are  contained  in  this  collection. 
Among  European  rarities  areCaccini's  ‘ Euridice/ 
1600,  and  his  ‘Nuovo  musiche,’  1601-2;  a 
good  collection  of  16th-century  theoretical 
works,  among  these  Luscinius’s  Musurgia, 
1536  ; Neusiedler’s  Tentsch  Lautenbueh,  1574  ; 
Ornithoparcus's  M usice  active  mierologus,  1519  ; 
the  Compendium  musices,  1513  ; Cochlaeus’s 
Tetrachordum  musices , 1514  ; S|>echtsbart’s 

Flores  musices,  1488  ; Virdung’s  Musiea  ge- 
tutscht,  1511 ; BrunettiVL’ Euterpe/ 1606 ; and 
Zanluca’s  * I lieti  amanti/1586,  may  also  be  men- 
tioned. Of  American  rarities  there  are  Hopkin- 
son's  Seven  Songs,  1788  ; two  copies  of  the  Bay 
Psalm  Book,  1640  ; Flagg’s  Collection  of  Psalms 
(Boston),  1764  ; and  Billing's  Music  in  Minia- 
ture (Boston),  1779.  There  is  no  printed  cata- 
logue of  the  collection. 

b.  Private  Libraries.  Mr.  Philip  Hale,  Mr. 
Louis  C.  Ebon,  and  Dr.  Charles  L.  Hutchins, 

1 editor  of  the  Church  Hymnal , etc.,  have  im- 
portant musical  collections. 

Chicago.  a.  The  Newberry  Library  of 
Chicago  is  a free  library  of  reference,  which  was 
established  in  1887  ami  is  maintained  by  the 
moiety  of  the  estate  of  Walter  Loomis  Newberry, 
who  died  in  1868.  The  musical  collection,  its 
most  important  feature,  contains  (July  1905) 
7600  vols.  of  music  ami  books  on  music.  The 
most  important  single  purchase  was  that  of  the 
collection  of  Count  Pio  Reese,  of  Florence,  in 
1889,  containing  many  rare  Italian  works,  ami 
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a copy  of  the  original  edition  of  Peri’s  ‘ Euridice  ’ 
(1600),  together  with  a eontcni|H)rary  book  of 
words.  The  collection  of  the  Beethoven  Society 
of  Chicago  was  added  in  1890,  the  private 
library  of  Julius  Fuchs  in  1891,  and  that  of 
Otto  Lob  in  189*2.  Hubert  H.  Main's  collection 
of  hymn-books  and  sacred  music,  numbering 
3000  vols.,  was  incorporated  in  1891.  The 
section  of  American  sacred  music  is  the  most 
complete  of  any  in  the  collection,  but  no  effort 
is  made  to  continue  it.  A MS.  vol.  of  coini>osi- 
tions  for  the  lute?,  with  illuminated  borders, 
dates  from  the  early  16th  century,  and  there 
are  liturgical  MSS.  of  the  13th  and  18th 
centuries.  By  the  will  of  Theodore  Thomas, 
who  died  in  1905,  the  set  of  programmes  of 
concerts  conducted  by  him  in  1855-1904,  to 
the  number  of  10,000,  was  bequeathed  to  the 
Library.  Mr.  George  P.  Upton  published  an 
article  on  the  musical  department  of  this  library 
in  The  Nation , New’  York,  1889,  vol.  xlviii. 
pp.  361-2. 

6.  Mr.  G.  P.  Upton  has  a musical  library  of 
interest. 

Hartford,  Connecticut.  The  Theological 
Seminary  has  about  1000  vols.  on  music. 

New’  York.  a.  The  Public  Library  of  the 
City  of  New  York  has  at  the  present  time  (1905) 
about  10,000  volumes  in  the  division  devoted 
to  music,  and  is  the  richest  in  the  United  States 
in  respect  of  medieval  publications  and  MSS. 
It  consists  of  what  were  originally  throe  distinct 
foundations  — the  Astor,  Lenox,  and  Tilden, 
established  respectively  in  1849, 1870,  and  1887, 
and  consolidated  in  1892.  The  first  had  a fair 
collection  of  music,  with  the  publications  of  the 
Plain-song  and  Mediaeval  Music  Society  of  Lon- 
don, and  of  the  continental  antiquarian  societies, 
as  special  features.  The  nucleus  of  the  truly 
remarkable  Lenox  Library  is  the  musical  collec- 
tion made  by  Joseph  W.  Drexel,  of  Philadelphia, 
and  given  to  the  library’  by  will.  Mr.  Drexel 
began  the  formation  of  his  library  in  1858  by 
purchasing  and  combining  the  collections  of 
H.  F.  Albrecht,  a musician  who  came  to  America 
with  the  Germania  Orchestra  in  1848,  and  Dr. 
R.  La  Roche.  Many  purchases  were  made  at 
the  sale  of  Dr.  E.  F.  Rimbault's  library  iu 
Loudon  in  1877.  A moderately  trustworthy 
catalogue  made  in  1 869  contains  12  vols.  of  1 6th- 
century  musical  publications,  48  of  the  1 7th,  and 
483  of  the  1 8th.  The  unique  copy  of  * P&rthenia 
Inviolate*  is  in  this  library.  There  are  also 
several  theoretical  works  of  the  15th  century, 
and  some  autograph  scores  of  classical  composers. 
Amoug  the  MSS.  are  two  of  great  beauty  and 
value,  one  a magnificent  gradual  on  vellum,  on 
which  the  writer,  who  calls  himself  Brother 
Leonard  of  Aix-la-Chai>elle  (Leonardo  di  Aquis- 
grano)  laboured,  according  to  his  own  statement, 
for  seven  years.  It  was  finished  in  1494,  and 
is  supposed  to  have  been  commissioned  by  one 
of  the  princes  who  assisted  at  the  coronation 


of  Maximilian  as  King  of  the  Romans.  The 
other  MS.  is  a gorgeous  antiplioner  of  1691 
formerly  belonging  to  Charles  X.  of  France. 
A valuable  historical  collection  of  sacred  utr. 
secular  compositions  of  the  16th  century  t» 
contained  in  a MS.  vol.  entitled  * flruncis  Sac 
brook  his  book,’  which  was  in  the  Rimbtii'. 
collection.  Dr.  Kimbnult  states  that  8ambroeb 
died  in  1660,  aged  seventy,  ami  was  bon*i 
iu  Salisbury  Cathedral.  A note  in  the  M? 
attributed  to  Dr.  Alcock,  says  that  the  bih 
was  * wrote  out  of  the  Vatican  (or  Pop?  • 
Library)  at  Rome.’  Some  pages  are  damaged  l . 
sea-water,  but  there  arc  intact  over  300  compos 
tions  by  Lasso,  Peter  Phillips,  Byrd,  Yittoru, 
Lupo,  Daman,  the  two  Feiraboscos,  Marencs, 
Clemens  non  Papa,  Jocomo  Aquilino  Dar.u 
Alessandro  Striggio,  Joseffo  Bitfi,  Frances 
Rorigo,  Felice  Anerio,  Andrea  Gabrieli,  Benedet* 
Pallavicini,  Rinaldo  del  Mel,  Giulio  Heremiix 
Agostino  Aguzzari,  Giovanni  Francejseo  Anen 
Thomaso  Giglio,  Scipione  Spavento,  Antonio 
Verso,  Vincenzo  Passerini,  Giovanni  ti&tthu 
Lucatello,  Giovanni  di  Macque,  Lelio  Bertaai 
Antonio  Orlandini,  Cinches  de  Wert,  Ann:  ^ 
Stabile,  Leonardo  Meldert,  Alessandro  Milknik, 
Giovanni  Battista  Moscaglia,  Paolo  BeUasi* 
Hip]>olito  Baccusio,  Marcantouio  Ingegneri 
Comelio  Verdonoq,  Giovanni  Croce,  Chxc 
Veochi,  Tiburtio  Massaini,  Giovanni  Galrvli 
Leone  Leoni, Costanzo  Porta,  Giovanni  Garactio, 
and  Giovanni  Coperario.  The  4 Fancies  for  t»- 
voices  and  boss  ’ of  the  last-named  coaijo^: 
and  two  volumes  of  virginal  music,  are  amonc 
the  17th-century  MSS.  in  the  Library. 

b.  Tlie  Columbia  University  had  1 200  volume 
of  music  in  1 902. 

e.  Mr.  H.  E.  KrehbieTa  Library  conta.n< 
nine  vols.  of  oj>era  airs  in  score  collected  t-r 
Thomas  Gray  in  Italy,  1740. 

Northampton,  Mass.  The  Forbes  Libra? 
contained  in  1902,  7500  volumes  and  sheets  J 
music  and  musical  literature,  and  in  that  ycir 
it  supplied  2 per  cent  of  the  population  of  tb 
town  with  material  for  musical  study. 

Philadelphia.  Private  Libraries.  Mr. 
James  Warrington  has  a collection  of  English 
and  American  Psalmody  published  prior  te 
1820,  containing  7000  volumes.  The  Ke?. 
L.  F.  Benson  has  also  a collection  of  hvm& 
hooks.  Mr.  Oliver  Hopkinson  is  the  possess 
of  an  autograph  MS.  ‘The  Psalmes  of  David, 
to  fower  parts,  for  viols  and  voyce.  The  first 
l>ooke  Doricke  Motets,  The  second.  Divine  Cat 
zonets,  Composed  by  Giles  Farnaby,  IWhilor  ot* 
Musicke  with  a prelud,  before  the  Paalmes, 
Cromaticke.’  The  MS.  was  once  the  j»rop*rrr 
of  Francis  Hopkinson,  the  ancestor  of  the  present 
owner,  who  was  one  of  the  signatories  of  t he 
Declaration  of  American  Independence,  acJ 
probably  the  first  American  composer,  l**ing  as 
amateur  musician  as  well  as  a statesman,  lawyer, 
and  inventor. 
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Salem,  Mass.  The  Essex  Institute  has  ' 
1000  volumes  of  or  upon  music,  and  4000 
pamphlets. 

Washington,  D.C.  The  Library  of  Congress 
is  numerically  the  largest  library  in  the  United 
States,  containing  in  all  about  2,000,000  vols. 
including  musical  books  and  compositions. 
There  are  not  less  than  420,000  books,  pam- 
phlets, and  pieces  of  music  in  the  Music  Division, 
most  of  them  secured  through  the  operation  of 
the  copyright  law,  which  requires  the  deposition 
of  works,  for  which  legal  protection  is  sought, 
in  the  archives  of  the  Government.  The  Music 
Division  was  set  apart  in  1897,  and  since  1902, 
when  the  collections  were  reorganised  and  pre- 
pared for  systematic  development,  it  has 
completely  altered  its  character,  and  within  the 
lines  laid  down  by  Mr.  Herlwrt  Putnam, 
Librarian  of  Congress,  and  Mr.  0.  G.  Sonneck, 
Chief  of  the  Division,  it  has  rapidly  acquired 
first-class  importance.  In  1905  it  contained 
about  6000  vols.  of  musical  literature  (history, 
bibliography,  biography,  aesthetics,  etc.)  and 
7500  vols.  of  an  educational  kind.  The  yearly 
accretions  of  all  kinds  are  naturally  enormous, 
averaging  about  23,000  numbers.  Though 
much  of  the  material  acquired  through  the 
copyright  law  is  of  little  or  no  permanent  value, 
yot  a large  percentage  is  of  lasting  merit,  as  the 
best  authors  of  Europe  and  America  send  their 
books  and  scores  for  copyright  purposes.  More- 
over, large  annual  purchases  of  hooks  and  scores 
are  now  made,  the  amount  set  apart  for  this 
purpose  alone  being  about  $5000  per  annum. 
The  collection  is  developing  on  a systematic 
plan  laid  down  by  Mr.  Sonneck,  who  has 
devoted  a large  share  of  his  activity  to  original 
investigation  in  musical  history.  At  present 
most  stress  is  laid  on  the  conqiositions  of  the 
latter  half  of  the  19th  century,  and  books 
published  before  1800.  The  Library  now  con- 
tains 700  full  scores  of  ojwras,  and  is  acquiring 
old  theoretical  works  so  rapidly  that  it  is  hoped 
it  will  equal  the  libraries  of  New  York  and 
Boston  in  a few  years.  No  sjtecial  effort  has 
l>ceu  made  to  acquire  rare  works,  but  among 
those  contained  in  the  Library  are  the  Com- 
pendium musiccs , 1513  ; Cochlaens’s  Tetra • 
chord  nm  musiccs,  1514  ; Morley’s  Madrigals, 
1594,  complete;  and  Canzonets,  1593,  Cantus 
and  Bassus  ; Tovar's  Libro  dc  musica  pratica, 
1510;  and  Weelkes’s  ‘Ayres  or  phantasticke 
spirites,'  1608.  Cantus,  Tenor  and  Bassus. 
There  is  an  exceptionally  Hue  collection  of 
Confederate  war-music.  Of  older  Americana 
(18th  century)  there  are  N.  Chauncey's  Regular 
singing  defended , 1728  ; Th.  Symues,  Utile 
dulci , 1723  ; J.  Lyons  Urania , 1761  ; D. 
Road’s  Columbian  Harmonist : A.  Bull's  Jle- 
sponsary , 1795  ; The  Lawfulness  of  Instrumental 
Music , 1763  (not  the  original,  but  the  much 
scarcer  parody  published  by  Stewart),  and  a 
MS.  volume  of  Ephrata  Cloister  Music,  1749, 


: which  is  probably  the  largest  collection  of  the 
kind.  There  are  also  several  editions  of  the 
Ray  Psalm  Rook. 

Worcester,  Maks.  The  American  Anti- 
quarian Society  has  a fair  collection  of  early 
American  psalmody. 

Universities.  Harvard.  This  was  the  first 
American  University  to  give  music  a recognised 
place  in  its  curriculum  and  to  establish  a chair 
of  music,  for  which  reason  the  University 
Library  began  about  1870  to  make  a collection 
of  scores  and  musical  literature.  It  now  has 
about  5500  volumes,  including  many  full  scores, 
among  them  all  the  complete  editions  of  the 
great  masters  that  have  appeared  in  Europe. 
There  arc  MS.  scores  of  a number  of  unpublished 
operas,  and  a few  autographs.  The  collection 
is  thus  reasonably  strong  in  scores  as  well  as  in 
historical  works,  its  object  being  to  provide 
material  for  historical  and  theoretical  study. 
In  addition  to  the  collection  in  the  University 
Library  there  is  a special  reference  library  of 
about  400  volumes,  to  which  all  students  in 
musical  courses  have  direct  access. 

Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Connecticut 
The  Lowell  Mason  library  of  music,  belonging 
to  the  theological  department  of  Yale  Univer- 
sity, was  the  bequest  of  the  widow  of  Dr.  Lowell 
Mason,  in  1873.  The  nucleus  of  this  collection 
is  the  library  formed  by  Dr.  C.  H.  Rinck,  of 
Darmstadt,  which  was  bought  by  Dr.  Mason  in 
1852.  It  now  contains  8460  distinct  publica- 
tions, and  630  MSS.  More  than  one  half 
belongs  to  the  department  of  sacred  music,  and 
is  particularly  rich  in  hymnology  (700  volumes). 
Roman  Catholic  and  early  French  Protestant 
church  music  are  also  well  represented,  and  there 
is  much  valuable  material  here  for  the  history 
of  music  in  America.  The  vocal  secular  music 
comprises  some  1200  works  of  every  description, 
and  there  is  also  a valuable  collection  of  educa- 
tional and  theoretical  works,  including  some 
16th-  and  17th-century  treatises.  In  general 
literature  there  are  about  850  volumes,  one  half 
being  in  the  English  language.  Amongst  the 
rare  works  in  this  library  the  following  may  be 
mentioned: — Riccio’s  Intrait  us  (Venice,  1589)  ; 
Andreas  Spaeths  Paraphrase  of  the  Psalms 
(Heidelberg,  1596);  de  Moncrifs  ‘Chansons' 
(Paris,  1755);  Krieger’s  ‘ Musikalische  Partien  ' 
(Nuremberg,  1697);  and  autograph  MSS.  by 
Dr.  Mason,  Rinck,  A.  Andre.  Beczwarzowsky, 
Fesca,  Niigeli,  G.  A.  Schneider,  and  N.  A. 
Strungk. 

The  Yale  University  Library  lias  a small  but 
valuable  collection,  comprising  about  300 
volumes  of  music,  and  100  of  musical  literature, 
gathered  principally  with  the  income  of  a fund 
given  by  the  late  Mrs.  William  A.  Lamed,  which 
yields  about  60  dollars  a year.  This  has  been 
devoted  mainly  to  the  purchase  of  the  works 
of  the  great  composers,  principally  in  score,  of 
which  there  is  a good  collection  in  this  library. 
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An  excellent  catalogue  of  both  the  University 
and  the  Lowell  Mason  collections  was  made  by 
Mr.  J.  Sumner  Smith,  who,  for  years  before 
his  death  in  1903,  spent  much  of  his  salary  in 
adding  anonymously  to  the  collection. 

The  University  possesses,  independently  of 
the  Lowell  Mason  collection,  3735  volumes  of 
music  and  books  on  music. 

The  reader  may  be  referred  to  two  interesting 
articles  in  the  Sammelbandc  of  the  Int.  Mus. 
Ocs.  for  1903  ; Botstibcr’s  Musical  ia  in  (hr 
N.  Public  Library , and  O.  G.  Son  neck's 
Nordamcrikanische  Muaik  - Bibliothckcn.  Ac- 

knowledgments are  due  to  the  latter  writer 
for  information  in  addition  to  that  given  in  his 
article.  ll.  & k. 

LIBRETTO  is  the  diminutive  form  of  the 
Italian  word  libro , and  therefore  literally  means 
‘little  book.'  But  this  original  significance  it 
has  lost,  and  the  term  is  used  in  Italian,  as  well 
as  in  other  languages,  in  the  technical  sense  of 
book  of  an  ojwra.  Its  form  and  essential  differ- 
ence from  spoken  comedy  or  tragedy  will  best 
be  explained  by  a short  historic  survey  of  its 
origin  and  development.  In  the  most  primi- 
tive form  of  opera,  as  it  arose  in  Florence  in 
the  16th  century,  that  difference  was  compara- 
tively  trilling,  the  libretto  in  those  days  consisting 
mainly  of  spoken  dialogue  with  a few  interspersed 
songs  and  choral  pieces.  But  the  rapid  rise  of 
music  and  the  simultaneous  decline  of  poetry  in 
Italy  soon  changed  matters.  Certain  musical 
forms,  such  as  the  aria  and  the  various  species  of 
concerted  music,  were  bodily  transferred  to  the 
opera,  and  the  poet  had  to  adapt  his  plot  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  superior  art.  Thus  he  was 
obliged  not  only  to  provide  primonomo  andprima 
donna  with  a betittingduet  in  a convenient  place, 
but  other  characters  had  also  to  be  introduced  to 
complete  the  quartet  or  the  sestet,  as  the  case 
might  be,  and,  in  addition  to  this,  the  chorus 
had  to  come  in  at  the  end  of  the  act  to  do  duty 
in  the  inevitable  tinale.  However  legitimate 
these  demands  may  appear  to  the  musician,  it 
is  obvious  that  they  are  fatal  to  dramatic  con- 
sistency, and  thus  the  |>oet,  and  unfortunately* 
the  public  also,  had  to  submit  to  the  inevitable, 
the  former  by  penning,  and  the  latter  by  serenely 
accepting,  the  8|>eeimens  of  operatic  poetry  with 
which  we  are  all  but  too  well  acquainted.  The 
most  perfect  indifference  to  the  dramatic  part  of 
the  entertainment  can  alone  explain  the  favour 
with  which  such  profoundly  inane  productions 
as  * Ernani,’  or  4 Un  Ballo  in  Maachera  ’ as  trans- 
mogrified by  the  Italian  censorship,  have  been 
received  at  various  times  by  English  audiences. 
That  this  condition  of  things  should  in  its  turn 
detrimentally  react  on  music  is  not  a matter 
for  surprise  ; for  singers  naturally  would  take 
little  trouble  to  pronounce  words  to  which 
nobody  cared  to  listen,  and  with  the  proper 
declamation  of  the  words  intelligent  musical 
phrasing’  is  inseparably  connected.  In  the 


Italian  school,  where  vocalisation  was  carried 
to  the  highest  pitch  of  perfection,  the  libretti- 
accordingly  sank  to  the  lowest  level,  la 
France,  on  the  other  hand,  where  the  declaim 
tory  principle  prevailed,  and  where  drama: 
instinct  is  part  of  the  character  of  the  nation,  a 
certain  regard  for  story  and  dialogue  was  never 
lost,  and  the  libretti  of  Lully's  and  Rameau 
and  after  them  of  Gluck’s  operas,  share  the  classy 
dignity,  although  not  the  genius,  of  Come.!.' 
and  Racine.  In  the  same  sense  the  marvellous 
skill  and  saroirfaire  of  the  contemj>orary  Franck 
stage  is  equally  represented  in  the  lyrical  drama, 
in  more  than  one  instance  supplied  by  the  sac  - 
hands.  The  same  cannot  be  said  of  Germany, 
where  few  dranmtistsof  repute  have  condescend*! 
to  co-oj>erate  with  the  musician,  and  where,  till 
comparatively  recent  times,  even  the  finest  drama 
tic  subjects  (c.g.  Beethoven’s  4 Fidelio  ’)  wer. 
defaced  by  the  execrable  doggerel  believed  to  br 
particularly  suitable  for  0}»eratic  purposes.  la 
all  these  respects  a deep  change  has  been  wrongli 
by  Wagner’s  reform.  In  that  great  poet  aa»i 
greater  musician  the  two  faculties  are  inseparably 
blended,  and  in  his  work  therefore  the  reciprodry 
between  music  and  poetry  may  be  studied  in  its 
most  perfect  form.  His  own  words  on  the  sob- 
ject  will  be  of  interest.  ‘In  Rienxi / he  an, 
4 my  only  purpose  was  to  write  an  op»era,  sad 
thinking  only  of  this  oj^ra,  I took  my  subject 
as  I found  it  ready  made  in  another  max  j 
finished  production.  . . . With  the  Fiyi*-i 
Dutchman , 1 entered  upon  a new  course,  by 
becoming  the  artistic  interpreter  of  a subject 
which  was  given  to  me  only  in  the  simple, 
crude  form  of  a popular  tale.  From  this  tim* 
I became,  with  regard  to  all  my  dramatic  works, 
first  of  all  a poet ; and  only  in  the  ultimate  com- 
pletion of  the  poem  was  my  faculty  as  a 
dan  restored  to  me.  But  as  a poet  I was  agsa 
from  the  beginning  conscious  of  my  power  oi 
expressing  musically  the  import  of  my  subjects. 
This  power  I had  exercised  to  such  a degree 
that  I was  perfectly  certain  of  my  ability  -j* 
applying  it  to  the  realisation  of  my  poetical  pur- 
pose, ami  therefore  was  at  much  greater  lil*m 
to  form  my  dramatic  schemes  according  to  ti*r 
jioetical  necessities,  than  if  I had  conceived  them 
from  the  beginning  with  a view  to  musical  treat- 
ment.’ 

The  result  of  this  freedom  of  workmanship 
is  easily  discoverable  in  Wagner’s  later  musir 
dramas,  such  as  ‘Tristan’  or  ‘Die  Walkura. 
They  are,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  dramafc 
poems  full  of  beauty  and  interest,  quite  apart  firm 
the  aid  of  musical  composition.  For  the  latter, 
indeed,  they  appear  at  first  sight  unadapted, 
and  he  must  he  a bold  man  who  would  think 
of  resetting  the  Nibelungen  Trilogy,  a**  Rmsini 
reset  the  4 Barber  of  Seville ' after  Paisielb. 
The  ordinary  characteristics  of  the  libretto,  so«  t 
as  the  aria,  or  the  duet,  as  distinguished  fntro 
the  dialogue,  have  entirely  disapjteared,  and 
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along  with  these  have  gone  those  curious  reitera- 
tions by  various  persons  of  the  same  sentence, 
with  a corresponding  change  only  of  the  personal 
pronoun.  In  this  and  other  respects  Wagner's 
music-dramas  must  be  considered  by  themselves, 
and  the  strict  imitation  of  their  form  in  ordinary 
libretti,  written  for  ordinary  musicians,  would  be 
simply  fatal.  At  the  same  time  his  work  has 
been  of  great  influence  on  the  structure  of  the 
dramatic  poem  in  modern  oj>era.  Musicians 
have  become  more  critical  in  their  choice  of  sub- 
jects, and  the  librettists  accordingly  more  care- 
ful in  providing  them,  esjjecially  as  the  natural 
sense  of  the  public  also  seems  to  be  awakening 
from  its  long  slumber.  It  is  indeed  a signifi- 
cant fact  that  three  of  the  most  successful 
modern  operas,  Gounod’s  ‘Faust,’  Bizet's  ‘Car- 
men,’ and  Goetz's  ‘The  Taming  of  the  Shrew/ 
are  all  founded  on  stories  of  intense  human 
interest,  more  or  less  cleverly  adapted  to  o{)*ratic 
purposes.  It  is  true  that  in  France  and  ( fermany 
the  dramatic  interest  was  never  at  so  low  an 
ebb  as  in  Italy  or  Euglund.  Numerous  operas 
might  be  named  which  owe  their  permanent  suc- 
cess to  a bright  and  sjiarkling  libretto,  and  those 
in  which  the  genius  of  the  musician  has  been 
weighed  down  by  the  dulness  of  the  operatic 
Itard  ; ‘ Martha,’  * Fra  Diavolo,’  and  ‘ Le  Postil- 
ion do  Longjumeau,'  belong  to  the  former  class; 

* Cos!  fan  Tutte/  4 La  Clemenzu  di  Tito,’ and 

* Euryanthe/  nicknamed  ‘ Ennuyantc  * by  the 
despairing1  composer,  to  the  latter.  It  is  also 
a significant  fact  that  by  far  the  finest  music 
Rossini  ever  wrote  occurs  in  the  * Barber ' and 
in  ‘William  Tell,' and  that  ‘Faust*  remains 
Gounod’s  unsurpassed  masterpiece,  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  composers  being  in  each  case  distinctly 
traceable  to  the  dramatic  basis  of  their  music. 
Instances  of  a similar  kind  from  the  works  even 
of  the  most  * absolute  ’ musicians  might  be  mul- 
tiplied ad  libitum.  The  lesson  thus  taught  has 
indeed  been  fully  recognised  by  the  best  com- 
posers. Beethoven  was  unable  to  fix  upon  a 
second  subject  after  * Fidel io' ; and  Mendelssohn, 
in  spite  of  incessant  attempts,  found  only  one  to 
satisfy  his  demands ; and  that,  alas ! too  late  for 
completion.  The  libretto  of  his  unfinished  uj**ra 
‘ Loreley,’  by  Fnmnuel  Geibel,  the  well-known 
l>oet,  was  afterwards  set  by  Max  Bruch,  and 
j»erformed  with  considerable  success.  The  import- 
ance of  the  libretto  for  the  artistic  as  well  as  the 
popular  success  of  an  opera  is  therefore  beyond 
dispute,  ami  modern  composers  cannot  be  too 
careful  in  their  choice.  To  assist  them  in  that 
choice,  or  to  lay  down  the  law  with  regard  to 
the;  construction  of  a model  libretto,  the  present 
writer  does  not  feel  qualified.  A few  distinctive 
features  may,  however,  be  pointed  out.  In 
addition  to  the  human  interest  and  the  truth  of 
]iassion  which  a libretto  must  share*  with  every 
dramatic  poem,  there  ought  to  be  a strong  in- 
fusion of  the  lyrical  element,  not  to  be  mistaken 
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for  the  tendency  towards  * singing  a song  ’ too 
rampant  amongst  tenors  and  soprani.  The 
dramatic  and  the  lyrical  motives  ought,  on  the 
contrary,  to  be  perfectly  blended,  and  even  in 
ordinary  dialogue  a certain  elevation  of  senti- 
ment sufficient  to  account  for  the  song  instead  of 
the  spoken  word  should  be  maintained.  This 
again  implies  certain  restrictions  with  regard 
to  the  choice  of  subject.  One  need  not  share 
Wagner’s  absolute  preference  for  mythical  sub- 
ject-matter to  perceive  that  the  scene  of  an  opera 
ought  to  be  as  far  as  possihlu  removed  from  the 
platitudes  of  common  life,  barring,  of  course, 
the  comic  opera,  in  which  the  contrast  between 
the  idealism  of  musk*  and  the  realities  of  every- 
day existence  maybe  turned  to  excellent  account. 
With  regard  to  the  observance  of  musical  form 
opinions,  of  course,  will  differ  widely  ; but  that 
the  i»oet  ought  to  some  extent  to  conform  to  the 
musician’s  demands  no  reasonable  |»erson  will 
deny.  The  case  of  Wagner,  as  we  have  already 
said,  is  unique  in  history,  and  in  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances music  and  poetry  iu  the  oj>era  co- 
exist by  means  of  a compromise  ; hut  this  com- 
promise ought  to  proceed  from  mutual  love,  not 
from  mere  toleration.  In  other  words,  the  poet 
should  undoubtedly  supply  opportunities  for 
musical  display,  lioth  of  a vocal  andun  orchestral 
kind,  but  no  finale,  or  march,  or  wedding  chorus 
ought  to  interfere  with  the  economy  of  the  drama. 
To  state  such  a problem  Is  of  course  easier  than 
to  solve  it,  but  even  the  mere  statement  of  the 
difficulty  may  not  be  entirely  without  use. 

Before  concluding  this  notice,  it  is  desirable 
to  mention  the  names  of  a few  of  the  more  cele- 
brated librettists.  The  most  famous  amongst 
them  is  Metastasio  (1698-1782),  the  author  of 
; ‘La  Semi  ram  idc  riconosciuta/  ‘11  Re  Pasture,’ 
and  4 11  Trionfo  di  Clelia,’  amongst  whose  musical 
collaborators  were  the  most  celebrated  masters 
of  the  18th  century.  [Mktahtasio.]  Calzabigi 
deserves  mention  as  the  author  of  4 Orfeo,'  and 
other  works  of  (duck’s  Viennese  period,  the 
French  collaborator  of  the  master  being  Lc 
Bailli  du  Rollet.  Amongst  more  modern  Italian 
librettists  it  must  suffice  to  name  Felice  Romano, 
the  friend  and  artistic  companion  of  Bellini. 
The  father  of  French  librettists  was  the  Abbe 
Perrin,  who  broke  the  supreme  rule  of  the  hexa- 
meter by  writing  what  ho  terms  4 paroles  do 
musique  on  des  vers  a chanter/  and  who  in 
conjunction  with  Cambert  produced  the  first 
French  o|>era  properly  so  called  (‘  La  Pastorale/ 
first  performed  in  1059).  Quenuult  was  the 
l |M>etic  assistant  of  Lully.  In  modem  Franco 
the  name  of  Scribe  towers  above  his  rivals  ; 

| Barbier,  Meilhac,  and  Halevy  supplied  the 
market  of  the  19th  century.  Sardou  also  has 
I tried  his  hand  at  lyrical  drama,  but  without 
| much  success,  excepting  in  certain  cases  where 
; his  plays  have  been  turned  by  another  hand 
into  operatic  libretti.  In  Germany,  Goethe 
and  Wieland  appear  amongst  aspirants  to 
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lyrical  honours,  but  without  success.  Of  the 
professional  librettists  in  that  country  few  de- 
serve mention.  In  connection  with  so-called 
4 English  opera  ’ the  names  of  Gay,  the  author 
of  the  ‘ Beggar’s  Oj^era,’  and,  in  modern  times, 
of  Alfred  Bunn  and  of  Edward  Fitzball,  both 
fertile  librettists,  ought  to  be  mentioned.  To 
the  latter  belongs  the  merit  of  having  by  one 
of  his  pieces  supplied  Heine,  and  through  him 
Wagner,  with  the  idea  of  a dramatised  4 Flying 
Dutchman.'  Planch^,  the  author  of  Webers 
4 Oberon,’ also  must  not  be  forgotten.  W.  S. 
Gilbert’s  witty  comediettas,  which  Sullivan  fitted 
to  such  charming  and  graceful  tunes,  can  be 
called  libretti  only  in  a modi  lied  sense. 

A few  words  should  be  added  with  regard  to 
the  libretto  of  the  Oratorio  and  the  Cautata. 
..Esthetic  philosophers  have  called  the  oratorio 
a musical  epic,  and,  in  spite  of  its  dramatic 
form,  there  is  a good  deal  of  truth  in  this 
definition  ; for,  not  only  does  the  narration 
take  the  place  of  the  action  on  the  stage,  but 
the  descriptive  parts,  generally  assigned  to  the 
chorus,  allow  of  greater  breadth  and  variety  of 
treatment  than  is  }>ossible  in  the  oj**ra.  A 
reference  to  the  choruses  in  4 Israel  in  Egypt  ’ 
and  other  works  by  Handel  will  be  sufficient  to 
illustrate  the  point.  In  accordance  with  this 
principle,  what  lias  been  urged  above  with 
regard  to  the  operatic  libretto  will  have  to  be 
somewhat  modified.  But  here  also  terse  diction 
and  a rapid  development  of  events  should  in  all 
cases  be  insisted  upon.  The  matter  is  consider- 
ably simplified  where  the  words  have  been 
selected  from  Scripture,  for  here  sublimity  of 
subject  und  of  diction  is  at  once  secured. 
Handers  * Messiah  ’ ami  * Israel ' — which  also 
contain  his  finest  music — Mendelssohn's  ‘St. 
Paul,’  4 Elijah,’  and  4 Hymn  of  Praise,'  ow*o 
their  libretti  to  this  source.  Haydn’s  ‘Creation  * 
is  based  on  the  Bible  and  Milton,  though  the 
source  is  difficult  to  recognise  under  the  double 
translation  which  it  has  undergone.  Gay’s 
* Acis  and  Galatea,’  Milton’s  ‘Allegro’  and 
‘ Pc  use  roso , ' Dryden’s  'Alexander’s  Feast,’  and 
Pope's  ‘St  Cecilia’s  Ode,’  have  a literary  value 
of  their  owu  ; hut  in  other  cases  Handel  has 
been  less  happy  ; and  some  terrible  couplets 
might  be  quoted  from  the  works  of  his  colla- 
borators Morell  and  Humphreys.  [Mention 
should  be  made  of  the  admirable  libretti  made 
by  Boito  for  Verdi’s  last  ami  greatest  works, 
‘Otello*  and  ‘ Falstati” ; of  the  ‘Eden’  of 
Robert  Bridges,  written  primarily  as  a libretto 
for  Stanford’s  oratorio ; and  of  various  admirable 
original  {K>cms  in  the  oratorios  ami  cantatas  of 
Parrv,  w hich  are  by  the  oonqioser  himself.]  f.  h. 

LICENSE  (I tab  Licenza  ; Germ.  Lfccnz  ; 
Fr.  Luxncr).  As  long  as  any  art  has  the  capa- 
city for  development  and  exjiansion.  true  genius 
mid  dogmatism  are  constantly  at  war.  The 
inherent  disposition  of  the  mind  to  stereoty|>e 
into  formulas  conclusions  drawn  from  the  ob-  I 


servation  of  an  insufficient  number  of  isolate 
instances,  is  probably  the  result  of  much  Litter 
experience  of  the  fruits  of  human  earele$&n-s* 
and  stupidity  ; against  which  the  instinct* 
the  race  im(>el  them  to  guard  for  the  fata:* 
by  preparing  temporary  lea/ ling-strings  for  fa* 
unwise,  to  keep  them  from  falling  and  dragjni* 
others  with  them  into  the  mire  of  error.  Uj*w 
a certain  }>oint  even  genius  must  have  leading 
strings,  aud  these  must  needs  be  made  of  far 
best  materials  at  hand  till  better  be  founc 
The  laws  cannot  In?  made  on  principles  «W 
bases  are  out  of  the  ken  of  the  wisest  In 
makers ; and  genius,  like  ordinary  intellect, 
must  needs  be  amenable  at  first  to  such  La«*  e 
preceding  masters  have  been  able  to  formula: 
from  the  sum  total  of  their  exjierience.  Ti* 
trouble  begins  when  something  is  found 
is  beyond  the  range  of  the  observation  wii : 
served  os  the  basis  for  a law*,  and  seems  tb^ 
fore  to  contravene  it ; for  many  men  so  rradi> 
mistake  their  habits  for  absolute  truth  th»: 
when  they  are  shown  a novelty  which  passa 
their  point  of  realisation  and  is  out  of  the  best!1: 
track,  they  condemn  it  at  once  as  heresy,  am 
use  the  utmost  of  their  power  to  prevent  in 
dissemination  ; and  where  they  find  themselrw 
unable  to  stem  the  tide  through  the  ackn-* 
lodged  greatness  of  the  genius  who  has  origin*’^ 
it,  or  through  the  acceptance  of  its  princi; 
becoming  general,  they  excuse  themselves  And 
stigmatise  what  they  mistrust  by  calling  it » 
license. 

A license,  then,  is  the  breaking  of  a niott  * 
less  arbitrary  law  iu  such  resj>ects  as  it  is  ‘de- 
fective and  its  basis  unsound  and  insufflate: 
and  it  is  by  such  means  that  the  greater  [art  *£ 
expansion  in  musical  art  has  been  made.  Jb 
irresistible  impulse  drives  genius  forth  into  t! 
paths  of  s|ieculation  ; and  when  a discovery  * 
made  it  frequently  happens  that  a law  is  broken 
and  the  jiedants  proclaim  a license.  But  fa- 
license,  being  an  accurate  generalisation,  boil* 
its  place  in  the  art,  and  the  laws  have  tob 
modified  to  meet  it,  and  ultimately  men  citke* 
forget  that  it  was  ever  called  a license  or  Uas- 
in  amazement  at  the  stupidity  of  their 
deoessors  ; while  it  must  bo  confessed  that  th<* 
assuredly  would  not  have  been  any  wiser  it*  far* 
had  been  in  their  places. 

The  history  of  music  is  full  from  end  tr 
end  with  examples — from  Do  Muris  in  the  ltti 
century  bewailing  in  hitter  terms  the  exi*n 
ments  in  new*  concords,  to  the  purists  of  Mont-' 
verde’s  time  condemning  his  use  of  the  <k®h 
nant  seventh  without  preparation,  on  to  ti* 
vexation  of  the  conteinjioraries  of  Mozart  at  tb 
extravagant  ofieniug  of  the  C major 
and  the  amazement  of  many  at  Beethowo* 
beginning  his  first  Symphony  (in  C)  with  a 
chord  ostensibly  in  F major.  Even  at  fa* 
present  day  Bach’s  complicated  use  of  acckks 
I tuls  is  a stumbling-block  to  many,  who  fas' 
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ho  breaks  laws  against  false  relations ; while  in 
reality  this  law,  like  that  against  consecutive 
fifths,  is  only  the  particular  formula  covering 
a deej»er  law  which  Bach  had  the  power  to 
fathom  without  waiting  for  its  expression.  So 
again  with  the  resolution  of  discords  ; the  old 
formulas  were  mere  statements  of  the  com* 
monest  practices  of  the  older  composers,  and 
did  not  attempt  to  strike  at  the  root  of  the 
matter : so  wc  find  even  Haydn  taking  license 
in  this  direction  in  relation  to  the  lights  of  his 
time  ; while  Bachs  resolutions  are  often  in- 
explicable even  at  the  present  day  as  far  as  the 
accepted  principles  of  resolution  will  go,  because 
theorists  have  hardly  got  far  enough  yet  to  see 
clearly  what  ho  saw  and  expressed  so  long  ago. 
At  the  present  day,  however,  the  increase  of 
the  accumulated  results  of  oliservation  and 
analysis,  joined  with  a more  philosophical  spirit, 
tends  to  produce  u more  and  more  accurate 
determination  of  the  real  laws  of  art,  and  by  the 
systematisation  of  these  into  a more  congruous 
and  connected  theory,  a nearer  approach  is 
made  to  what  is  universally  true,  and  so  less 
room  is  left  for  those  speculative  experiments 
of  genius  which  the  denseness  of  mere  pedants 
has  been  content  to  brand  as  licenses. 

This  progress  explains  the  fact  that  the  term 
4 license  * is  not  so  frequently  heard  in  relation 
to  music  as  it  formerly  was : but  there  is  still 
plenty  of  room  for  theorists  to  invent  false 
byi>otlieses  ; and  the  apparently  growing  desire 
of  many  scientists  to  force  upon  artists  as  final 
the  results  of  the  most  elementary  discoveries 
in  relation  to  the  material  of  the  art,  will  still 
atl'ord  genius  the  opportunity  of  asserting  the 
strength  of  its  convictions  by  taking  so-called 
licenses,  and  will  likewise  afford  dogmatists 
further  opportunity  of  making  themselves  ridi- 
culous to  posterity  by  condemning  the  truths 
thus  discovered. 

There  is  just  one  last  consideration.  Liber- 
tines are  unfortunately  to  he  met  with  in  the 
art  world  as  well  as  elsewhere,  and  the  licenses 
they  take  too  frequently  deserve  the  bitter  lan- 
guage of  the  enraged  pedant.  There  is  no  need 
to  stay  to  consider  their  experiments,  for  they 
will  not  take  long  to  die  of  inanition.  It  only 
remains  to  remind  the  too  hasty  enthusiast 
that  to  take  licenses  with  safety  for  the  art  is 
not  the  part  of  every  ready  believer  in  himself ; 
hut  only  of  those  in  whom  the  highest  talents 
are  conjoined  with  unflagging  patience  and 
earnest  labour  ; who  pass  through  the  yterfect 
realisation  of  the  laws  they  find  in  force  at  first, 
and  by  learning  to  feel  thoroughly  the  basis  on 
which  they  rest,  and  the  principles  of  their 
application  by  other  great  masters,  finally  arrive 
nt  that  point  where  they  can  see  the  truths 
which  lie  beyond  the  formal  expression  of  the 
law,  and  which  the  rest  of  humanity  only  call 
licenses  for  the  nonco  because  their  eyes  are  not 
clear  enough  nor  their  spirits  bright  enough  to 


leap  to  the  point  which  the  inspiration  of  genius 
has  achieved. 

Beethoven  appears  to  have  used  the  term 
* licenze  ’ in  relation  to  construction  with  refer- 
ence to  the  fugue  in  B«>  in  opus  106.  It  is 
difficult  to  iudicate  precisely  in  what  particular 
the  licenses  consist.  The  case  is  similar  to  the 
sonatas  which  he  called  ‘ quasi  Fantasia,’  merely 
indicating  that  in  them  he  hud  not  restricted 
himself  closely  to  the  laws  of  fonn  as  accepted 
iu  his  time,  but  had  enlarged  the  l>ounds 
according  to  his  own  feelings.  c.  h.  h.  p. 

LICENZA.  Used  by  Mozart  for  the  first 
movement  of  a vocal  piece  (No.  70),  and  last 
movement  of  another  ditto  (No.  36).  (B.  & H.’s 
List  of  new  editions.)  g. 

LICHFILD,  Henky,  was  the  composer  of 
4 The  First  Set  of  Madrigals  of  5 parts,  apt  both 
for  Viols  and  Voyces,’  printed  in  1614  (bass 
part  dated  l6!3)  and  containing  twenty  madri- 
gals, one  of  which,  4 All  yee  that  sleej>e  in 
pleasure,’  is  included  iu  the  first  volume  of 
Auion*.  Nothing  is  known  of  his  biography 
except  that  the  dedication  of  his  books  shows 
him  to  have  been  in  the  service  of  Lady 
Chcyney  (or  Cheney)  of  Toddington,  Bedford- 
shire. W.  II.  H. 

LICHNOWSKY,  Caul,  Fiirst  (Prince),  by 
Russian  )>atent  issued  Jan.  30,  1773  ; bom 
1758,  died  April  15,  1814  ; was  descended 
from  an  old  Polish  family  whose  estates  were 
so  situated  that,  after  the  partition  of  Poland, 
it  owed  allegiance  to  all  three  of  the  plunderers. 
The  principal  seat  of  Prince  Carl  was  Schloss 
Grata,  near  Troppau  in  Silesia ; hut  Vienna 
was  his  usual  place  of  residence.  He  claims  a 
place  in  this  work  as  the  pupil  and  friend  of 
Mozart  and  the  Mieccnas  of  Beethoven. 

Readers  of  Burney's  Present  State  of  Music 
will  remember  liis  eulogies  of  the  Countess  Thun  - 
Klbsterle,  so  celebrated  for  her  beauty,  intellect, 
and  culture,  whose  disregard  for  mere  form  gave 
her  the  reputation  of  eccentricity,  hut  whose 
house  and  family  had  charms  that  attracted 
even  the  Emperor  Joseph  and  his  brothers 
thither  on  the  footing  of  friendly  visitors.  Of 
her  taste  in  music  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  she 
was  a profound  admirer  of  the  com  posit  ions  of 
both  the  young  Mozart  and  theyoung  Beethoven, 
at  n time  when  such  appreciation  was  by  no 
means  universal.  Her  daughters Georg 
Forster’s  ‘Three  Graces' — were  worthy  of  their 
mother.  Elizabeth  married  Rasoumowsky ; 
Christine,  horn  July  *26,  1765,  married  Nov. 
21,  1788,  Lichnowsky ; and  the  third  the 
English  Lord  Guilford.  Sehonfeld,  a Viennese, 
writes  in  1796  of  Lady  ‘Gilfort’as  a guitar 
player  of  very  high  rank  and  a singer  of  un- 
common excellence,  and  of  Princess  Lichnowsky 
as  4 a strong  musician  who  plays  the  pianoforte 
with  feeling  and  expression.’ 

Lichnowsky,  without  pretending  to  rival  the 
great  magnates  Esterhazy,  Lobkowitz,  and  their 
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peers,  in  maintaining  a complete  ‘ chapel ' of 
vocal  ami  instrumental  music,  had  within  five 
years  after  his  marriage  his  regular  Friday 
quartet  of  youthful  virtuosi,  Schuppanzigh, 
Sina,  Weiss,  and  Kraft,  all  of  whom  became 
famous,  and  also  gave  musical  entertainments 
on  a scalo  requiring  a full  orchestra. 

llis  relations  to  the  Prussian  court  compiled 
him  occasionally  to  appar  there  ; and  he  thus 
found  opportunity  to  give  Mozart — only  two 
years  his  senior — a practical  and  substantial 
proof  of  his  affection,  by  inviting  him,  in  those 
days  of  tedious  and  expnsivo  travelling,  to  join 
him  on  one  of  these  occasions  free  of  expnse. 
This  was  the  journey  in  the  spring  of  1789, 
during  which  the  King  of  Prussia  offered  Mozart 
the  then  noblest  musical  position  in  Germany  ; 
a kind  word  from  the  Empror,  after  his 
return,  led  him  to  reject  it,  without  securing 
an  equivalent.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt 
that  Lichnowsky,  deeply  moved  by  the  distress- 
ing condition  of  his  teacher  and  friend,  had 
taken  him  to  Berlin  in  the  hop  of  improving 
his  circumstances,  and  that  the  King's  offer  was 
partly  due  to  his  influence.  Two  and  a half 
years  later  poor  Mozart  was  dead,  leaving  a 
void  in  the  Lichnowsky-Thun  circle  which  there 
wfas  no  one  to  fill.  Another  two  years  and 
young  Beethoven  had  come  from  Bonn. 

Tlic  relations  between  him  and  the  Lichnow- 
skys  aro  sufficiently  indicated  iu  the  article 
Beethoven*  ; but  a current  error  must  l>e 
corrected,  namely,  that  the  breach  caused  by 
the  quarrel  at  Grat/.  in  1806  was  final.  Lich- 
nowsky lived  in  a large  house  over  the  Sehotten 
gate — both  house  and  gate  disappared  long 
since — and  in  the  storey  below  him  dwelt 
Beethoven's  friends,  the  Enbdys.  The  Sehotten 
and  Molker  bastions  were  contiguous,  and  the 
Pasqualati  house,  on  the  latter,  was  in  the 
same  row  with  that  of  Lichnowsky,  though  a few 
doors  away  from  it.  This  then  was  the  reason 
why  Beethoven  was  content  to  live  in  rooms  in 
the  fourth  storey,  looking  to  the  cold  north, 
and  without  a direct  ray  of  the  sun.  He 
remained  there  from  1804  to  1807,  and  then 
removed  into  rooms  provided  him  by  the 
Countess  Erdody. 

An  outbreak  with  the  Countess  led  him  to 
remove  to  the  other  side  of  the  city,  where  he 
passed  the  years  1809  and  1810.  Meantime, 
so  complete  a reconciliation  had  taken  place 
Iwtween  him  and  both  Lichnowsky  and  the 
Countess  Erd'dy,  that  in  1811  lie  went  again 
to  Gratz,  and  on  his  return  once  more  took  his 
old  lodging  in  the  Pasqualati  house,  where  ho 
remained  until  the  death  of  Lichnowsky.1  It 

i K«'K  Imf'lt.  under  date  Nor.  .TO.  write-  : * Beethoven  h-lirca 
with  a Humrarimi  Coiintraa  Enh-ly.  who  < •.Tuple*  the  front  part  of 
the  hue*-  hmlae.  hut  he  him  hp.krn  eonipletely  with  l*rimv  Uch- 
nuw-k) . who  live*  in  the  upper  part  of  the  boUM,  arid  with  whom 
he  t »r  mum  year*  resided.  During  the  ten  year*  then. 

Beethoven  mured  from  the  r**(«n>Uti  bonw  one*  only,  hut  then 
for  three  year* ; at  the  end  of  that  r*eri<*l  he  departed  finally. 
When,  therefore.  ItW*  (writing  avowedly  from  hrar**yi  *t*t«'«  'he 
removed  from  It  aerrral  time*,  and  PaequaUtl  aahl  *'  The  lodging 


was  during  these  last  years  that  Schindler 
records  the  frequent  visits  of  the  prince  to  the 
composer. 

Edward  Maria,  son  au<l  successor  of  Prince 
Carl  (born  Sept.  19,  1789,  died  Jan.  1,  1845. 
at  Munich),  distinguished  himself  as  an 
agriculturist,  but  more  as  a man  of  letters.  Hr 
stands  high  in  Austrian  literature  as  a national 
antiquary,  especially  for  his  great  History  ef 
the.  House  of  Hapsburg. 

Lichnowsky,  Count  Moritz,  a younger 
brother  of  Prince  Carl,  was  one  of  that  sxual 
circle  of  most  intimate  friends  of  Beethoven 
faithful  to  the  last.  He  was  probably  that 
Count  Lichnowsky  who  published  (1798)  tta 
seven  Variations  for  PF.  on  ‘Nel  cor  piu.’  After 
the  death  of  his  first  wife  he  became  deep*} 
attached  to  the  opra-singer.  Mile.  Stummer 
but  not  until  after  the  death  of  Prince  Carl, 
when  their  daughter  had  already  poised  tbv 
stage  of  infancy,  were  they  able  to  marry.  It 
is  in  relation  to  this  attachment  that  Beethoven 
is  said  to  have  written  the  Sonata  in  E minor, 
op.  90.  [See  vol.  i.  p.  2666.]  a.  w.  t. 

LIE,  Sigurd,  an  eminent  Norwegian  musi- 
cian, bom  May  23,  1871,  was  a pupil  of  thr 
Leipzig  Conservatoriuin  in  1891-94.  He  vw 
soon  afterwards  appinted  conductor  of  the 
1 Harmon ien  ’ choral  society  in  Bergen,  and 
the  conductor  of  the  Central  Theatre.  He 
underwent  a second  course  of  musical  stud} 
in  Berlin,  and  on  returning  to  Christiania 
appinted  conductor  of  one  of  the  best  choml 
societies  ; he  was  a good  violinist,  ami  amoi^ 
his  compositions  are  a symphony  in  A minor, 
a ‘ marche  syniphonique,'  an  ‘ oriental  ink  Suite  ’ 
for  orchestra,  a quintet  for  piano  and  strings, 
duets,  cantatas,  songs,  aiul  choral  works,  man} 
of  which  show  such  high  qualities  that  if  he  had 
lived  he  would  have  taken  a very  high  place 
among  Scandinavian  writers.  He  died  Sept. 
30,  1904  (Musical  Net es,  obituary  notice, 
Dec.  17,  1904). 

LIE-NISSEN,  Erika,  a distinguished  Nor- 
wegian pianist,  was  born  at  Kangsviger,  on  Jit. 
17,  1845.  and  was  brought  up  in  a family  where 
many  eminent  musicians  were  guests.  On  the 
death  of  her  father,  a lawyer,  the  family  went 
to  live  at  Christiania,  where  Erika  Lie  became 
the  pupil  of  Kjenilf;  in  1860  she  went  to 
Berlin  to  study  the  piano  with  Kullak,  and  her 
progress  was  so  rapid  that  she  was  appointed 
a teacher  in  his  conservatoriuin.  In  1866  she 
wentto  Paris  and  had  some  lessons  from  Tel  lefseu, 
and  in  1 870  she  went  to  Copnhagen  a.s  professor 
of  the  piano  at  the  Conservatorium  there.  She 
undertook  many  concert -tours  all  over  Euro}*, 
making  a great  success  in  the  works  of  Chopin 

•hall  not  »*■  let,  IWthovrn  will  doom  " he  wa*  rv 

misinformed.  at  lc*»t  In  part but  hi*  error  ha*  l.rn  Minted  *;  . 
made  the  amt  «f  In  all  Mafraphlw*  and  M<«r*t>hU-wl  «k*-tct>e- 
Beethoven  alnre  1838,  The  lir»  lodying  In  IS14  »aa  In  U**>  W ««rr 
■tnrvy  of  the  Bartenvteln  hum,  utl  the  «mr  haxtJ.-n.  |fr  rvtafr. -4 
It  leit  one  year;  for,  on  the  ilejmrtnre  of  the  Erdttdya  Vliv 

ill  ISIS,  thrre  «M  n*.  ImllMVIMlt  to  remain,  and  BwtLti*  *•*,  mowd 
a»ay  fnm»  the  Mnlkei  Ha*tel.  never  to  return. 
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ami  the  romantic  school.  In  1874  she  married 
Dr.  Oscar  Niasen  of  Christiania;  in  1894  she 
received  a yearly  grant  from  the  Norwegian 
Storthing,  and  she  died  in  Christiania,  Oct.  27, 
1903.  She  was  buried  at  the  Vor  Frelaen 
Church,  and  Edvard  Grieg  conducted  the  musical 
part  of  the  service  ( Musical  Act cs,  obituary 
notice,  Nov.  28,  1903).  M. 

LIEBESVERBOT,  DAS.  Opera  in  two  acts, 
text  (founded  on  ‘Measure  for  Measure’)  und 
music  by  Richard  Wagner.  Produced  at 
Magdeburg,  March  29,  183d. 

LIEBLICH  GEDACT  (».e.  gedeckt),  literally 
* tmeet-toned  covered  or  closed ' pipe.  This  class 
of  organ  stop  is  a variety  of  the  old  quite-stopped 
Diapason  or  Gedact.  It  waa  invented  by  the 
elder  Schulze,  of  Paulinzelle  near  Erfurt,  and 
was  first  brought  under  notice  in  England  in 
his  organ  in  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851.  It 
is  made  either  of  16-foot  tone  (Lieblich  Bourdon), 
8-foot  (Lieblich  Gedact),  or  4 -foot  (Lieblich 
Flote).  The  pipes  are  made  five  or  six  sizes 
narrower  than  the  Gedftflt,  but  are  more  copiously 
winded,  and  the  inouthscut  up  higher.  The  tone, 
therefore,  is  nearly  or  quite  as  strong  os  that  of 
the  Gedact,  though  not  so  full,  yet  brighter  and 
sweeter.  When  the  three  stopa,  16,  8,  and 
4 feet  are  grouped  together  on  the  same  manual 
their  effect  is  very  beautiful.  The  late  Edmund 
Schulze  combined  them  in  this  manner  in  the 
choir  organ  at  the  Temple  Church  in  1860,  also 
in  his  fine  organ  at  Doncaster  (1862).  Lewis 
adopted  the  same  plan  at  Rip>on  Cathedral, 
and  it  was  followed  by  Willis  at  Salisbury 
Cathedral.  E.  J.  H. 

LIED,  a German  poem  intended  for  singing  ; 
by  no  means  identical  with  the  French  chanson, 
or  the  Italian  canzone.  All  three  terms  are  in 
fact  untranslatable,  from  the  essentially  national 
character  of  the  ideas  embodied  in  each  form, 
the  German  Lied  being  perhaj>s  the  most 
faithful  reflection  of  the  national  sentiment. 
Certain  aspects  of  nature  ap>p>eal  with  peculiar 
force  to  the  German  mind — such,  for  instance, 
as  the  forest,  the  waste,  the  fall  of  min,  the 
murmur  of  the  brook,  the  raging  of  the  tempest ; 
ami  connected  with  these  certain  other  objective 
ideas,  such  as  the  hunter  in  the  forest,  the  lonely 
bird,  or  the  clouds  stretching  over  the  landscapte, 
the  house  sheltering  from  wind  and  rain,  the  mill- 
wheels turned  by  the  brook,  etc.  Such  are  the 
topics  of  the  secular  Lied,  which  have  been  em- 
bodied by  Goethe,  Schiller,  Heine,  and  a hundred 
smaller  poets,  in  imperishable  lyrics,  |ierfectly 
suited  for  music.  Those  of  the  sacred  Lied  are, 
trust  in  God,  the  hope  of  future  blessedness 
and  union,  and  other  religious  sentiments. 
‘ Volkslieder  ’ 1 are  what  we  call  traditional 
songs,  whose  origin  is  lost  in  obscurity  ; in 

’ Th*  Rupiah  bar*.  QDfartoiutalr.M  equivalent  wi>nl  for  Volk »- 
1I«h|.  We  hue**  the  thine,  though  of  n very  itifh-rvnt  kin«l  fp'tn  that 
*.<f  Kemuuiy,  but  have  uo  term  npr«M  the  whole  kiwi.  Mr 
4'hnppelt'a  grewt  work  on  K»»k1  I »h  Inter  Is  entitled  Tkr 

/tiHn.l  l.iltnUurt  <mU  P9fi*ilar  J tuiie  o/fA*  Old* n Tim*.  " Popular,* 
however,  Ium  now  aojuirvl  a •lUtlru-t  meaning  of  it*  own. 


Germany  these  arc  both  sacred  and  secular.  [The 
‘ Yolksthumliches  Lied  ’ is  a song  written  in  the 
manner  of  a folk-song,  but  by  some  individual 
composer  ; and  the  ‘ Kunstlied  * is  a more  highly 
organised  form  of  art.  It  is  generally  divided 
into  two  classes,  the  ‘ strophische,  ’ in  which  the 
melody  (and  often  the  accompaniment)  is  re- 
peated exactly  foreach  verse,  and  the  * durchcom- 
ponirte,’ in  which  the  melody  and  accompaniment 
follow  the  words  without  repetition.]  The  new 
form,  naturalised  by  Haydn,  Mozart,  Reichardt, 
Schultz,  Himmcl,  Beethoven,  Conradin,  Kreut- 
zer,  and  C.  M.  von  Weber,  attained,  in  the  hands 
of  Franz  Schubert,  to  that  extension  and  perfec- 
tion of  expression  which  makes  it  so  dear  to  the 
German  nation.  Since  his  time  the  accompani- 
ment 1ms constantly  assumed  greater  prominence, 
so  thut  the  original  form  has  nearly  disapqieared, 
the  musical  treatment  being  everything,  and 
the  poetry  comparatively  of  less  moment. 
Schumann  may  l>e  considered  the  pioneer  in  this 
direction,  and  after  him  follow  Brahms  and 
Robert  Franz.  With  the  two  last  composers 
the  accompaniment,  as  rich  in  melody  as  it  is 
in  harmony  and  modulation,  divides  attention 
with  the  words. 

The  licet  works  on  the  subject  are  Dr.  Schnei- 
der’s Ucschichtc  dcs  Licdcs , 3 vols.  (Leipzig. 
1863-65),  full  of  detail ; von  Lilieiicrou's  Die 
historischen  Volkslieder  dcr  Ikutschcn, , etc. 
(1865-69);  Lindner’s  (reschichtc  dcs  Deuisehen 
Licdcs  im  X VIII.  Jahrhundcrt  (Leipzig,  1871)  ; 
Bbh rue’s  Alldeulsches  Liederbuch  ; and  Schure’s 
Histoirc  du  Lied.  [See  Soso.]  F.  a. 

LIED-FORM.  The  term  Lied -form  has  un- 
fortunately been  used  by  different  writers  with 
different  significations ; and  the  vagueuess  which 
results,  conjoined  with  the  fact  that  the  term  is 
not  happily  chosen,  renders  it  doubtful  whether 
it  had  not  better  be  entirely  abandoned. 

Some  people  use  it  merely  to  define  any  slight 
piece  which  consists  mainly  of  a simple  melody 
, simply  accompanied,  in  which  sense  it  would 
be  perfectly  adapted  to  many  of  Mendelssohn's 
Lieder  ohne  Worte,  and  innumerable  other 
pficces  of  that  class  of  small  compositions  for  the 
pri&noforte  by  various  authors,  as  well  as  to 
songs.  On  the  other  hand,  some  writers  have 
endeavoured  to  indicate  by  the  term  a form  of 
construction,  in  the  same  sense  os  they  would 
spveak  of  the  forms  of  the  movements  of  sonatas. 
For  the  diffusion  of  this  view  Herr  Bernhard 
Marx  apipiears  to  be  responsible,  and  his  definition 
will  be  best  given  in  his  own  terms. 

In  the  fourth  section  of  the  fifth  division  of 
his  Allgcmeine  Musiklehre  he  writes  as  follows  : 
1 Under  this  name  of  Lied-form  we  group)  all 
such  pieces  of  music  as  have  one  single  main 
idea,  which  is  presented  either  in  one  developed 
section,  or  as  a period  (with  first  and  second 
pihrase),  or  even  as  a period  divided  into  first 
and  second  similar  parts,  or  into  first,  second, 
and  third  parts  (in  which  case  the  last  is 
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generally  a repetition  of  the  first).  It  is 
possible  in  Lied- form  to  have  even  two  such 
complete  forms  aggregated  into  one  piece  ; but 
then  they  occur  without  close  connection  or 
interweaving  with  one  another,  perhaps  with 
the  two  parts  twice  or  three  times  repeated  : in 
which  case  the  second  group  will  be  called  a 
Trio,  and  the  third  the  second  Trio,  and  be 
treated  as  a second  independent  piece.  For  the 
sake  of  contrast,  such  Trios  will  often  be  in 
another  key,  or  in  other  key  relationship,  such 
as  minor  corresponding  to  major,  and  major  to 
minor,  of  the  same  key,  etc.,  return  being 
afterwards  made  to  the  first  portion  and  the 
original  key  to  make  the  piece  complete.  In 
this  Lied -form  are  cast  most  of  the  Lieder  which 
are  intended  to  be  »nng,  dances,  marches,  many 
etudes,  introductions,  etc. 

In  the  third  section  of  the  fourth  division  of 
his  Lshrr  von  (Ur  mutikaliachen  /Composition, 
Marx  further  gives  formulas,  or  types,  of  the 
harmonic  distribution  of  this  kind  of  composi- 
tion ; and  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  second 
volume  (Bk.  3)  of  the  same  work  he  discusses 
the  details  of  the  structure  at  length. 

To  this  classification  there  appear  to  lie  two 
main  objections.  The  first  is  the  choice  of  the 
distinctive  name  ‘ Lied  ’ for  a form  which  com- 
prises dances,  marches,  and  other  alien  forms 
of  music.  Were  there  nothing  else  to  say 
against  it,  it  would  certainly  jar  against  our 
sense  of  fitness  to  have  to  speak  of  the  funeral 
march  in  the  Eroica  Symphony,  or  the  Scherzo 
of  the  Ninth  Symphony,  or  even  of  far  less 
conspicuously  alien  examples,  such  as  the  walt2 
in  the  * Frcischiitz,'  or  a minuet  of  Haydn  or 
Mozart,  as  in  ‘ Lied-form.’ 

The  other  objection  to  the  classification  i9  its 
vagueness  when  formulated  in  such  an  empirical 
way  ; but  in  order  to  understand  fully  both  this 
objection  and  the  former  it  will  lie  necessary  to 
go  somewhat  deeper  into  the  matter. 

In  every  artistic  whole  there  must  be  balance 
and  proportion.  In  musical  works  this  is  chiefly 
obtained  by  the  grouping  of  harmonies.  An 
artistic  whole  may  be  obtained  in  one  key  by 
throwing  stress  first  upon  one  harmonic  centre, 
passing  from  that  to  one  which  represents  an 
op{Hisite  phase,  and  then  passing  back  to  the 
original  again.  In  the  article  Harmony  it  has 
been  pointed  out  that  the  harmonies  of  the 
Tonic  and  the  Dominant  represent  the  most  com- 
plete opposition  of  phase  in  the  diatonic  series  of 
any  key  ; the  most  |»erfect  simple  balance  is 
therefore  to  be  found  in  their  alternation.  For 
example,  the  first  fifteen  bars  of  the  Trio  in  the 
Scherzo  of  Beethoven’s  Symphony  in  A form 
a complete  artistic  whole  of  themselves.  There 
are  six  liars  of  Tonic  harmony  and  one  of  Domi- 
nant forming  the  first  group,  and  then  six  of 
Dominant  harmony  followed  by  one  of  Tonic 
harmony  forming  the  second  group.  The  balance 
is  perfect,  and  the  form  the  simplest  in  all 


music  ; and  it  might  reasonably  be  called  the 
‘ simple  primary  form.’  It  is  to  be  found  in  the 
most  diverse  quarters,  such  as  single  chants  of 
the  Anglican  Church,  sailors’  hornpifies,  German 
popular  waltzes  and  Landler,  ami  the  trivial 
snatches  of  tunes  in  a French  opera-boafle.  Th«? 
manner  of  obtaining  the  balance  is,  however,  not 
necessarily  restricted  to  the  above  order  ; for  it 
is  quite  equally  common  to  find  each  of  the  two 
groups  containing  a balance  in  themselves  of 
Tonic  and  Dominant  harmony.  In  that  case 

the  balance  is  obtained  thus — C G C C G C, 
instead  of  C G G C as  in  the  former  instance  ; 
but  the  principle  which  underlies  them  is  the 
same,  and  justifies  their  being  classed  together. 
The  subsidiary  harmonies  which  are  associated 
with  these  main  grou]«  are  independent,  but 
are  most  effective  when  they  converge  so  as. 
to  direct  attention  to  them.  When  greater 
extension  is  required,  the  balance  is  found 
between  key  and  key  ; each  key  being  severally 
d istinguislied  by  an  al  temat  ion  of  harm  on  ic  roots, 
so  as  to  be  severally  complete  w hen  they  are  to 
be  a prominent  i»rt  of  the  form.  Subsidiary 
transitions  occur  much  as  the  subsidiary  har- 
monies in  the  preceding  class,  and  must  be 
regarded  in  the  same  light.  The  identity  of 
principle  in  these  two  classes  is  ohviotia,  since  in 
both  alike  it  consists  of  taking  a definite  ]«~*iut 
to  start  from,  and  marking  it  clearly  ; then 
passing  to  another  point,  which  will  afford  the 
needed  contrast,  and  returning  to  the  original 
to  conclude.  But  as  in  the  latter  class  the 
process  is  complicated  by  the  changes  of  key,  ii 
may  best  be  distinguished  from  the  former  as 
‘complex  primary  form.' 

It  is  uot  necessary  to  enter  into  details  on  the 
subject  of  the  extent,  treatment,  and  distribution 
of  the  keys  ; neither  is  it  possible,  since  the  prin- 
ciple when  put  upon  this  broad  basis  admits  of 
very  great  variety,  as  indeed  it  is  desirable  that 
it  should.  But  to  guard  against  misapprehension, 
it  may  be  as  well  to  point  out  a few  of  the 
broadest  facts. 

In  the  first  place,  the  several  sections  which 
serve  to  mark  the  elements  of  form  need  not  be 
distinct  and  independent  pieces,  though  they 
most  frequently  are  so  in  the  older  opera  awl 
oratorio  songs,  and  in  the  minuets  and  trios,  or 
inarches  and  trios,  of  instrumental  music.  In 
many  examples,  especially  such  as  are  on  a 
small  scale,  there  is  no  marked  break  in  the 
continuity  of  the  whole,  the  division  at  most 
amounting  to  nothing  more  than  a cadence  or 
half-close  and  a double  bar,  and  often  to  not 
even  so  much  os  that.  With  regard  to  the 
distribution  of  ideas,  it  may  lie  said  that  the 
several  sections  are  often  characterised  by  totally 
independent  subjects,  especially  when  the  piece 
is  on  a large  scale  ; but  there  are  many  examples, 
especially  in  the  form  of  themes  for  variations, 
when,  notwithstanding  a certain  freedom  of 
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modulation,  the  predominance  of  one  main  idea 
is  unbroken. 

Professor  Marx  has  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  this  form  is  sometimes  amplified  by 
repetition  ; that  is  to  say,  when  the  return  to 
the  original  key  has  been  made  to  follow  the 
contrasting  section  or  Trio,  a fresh  departure  is 
made,  and  another  contrasting  section  or  Trio  is 
given,  after  which  follows  the  final  return  to 
the  original  key  and  idea.  Examples  of  this 
occur  in  the  Symphonies  of  Beethoven  and 
Schumann,  as  well  as  in  less  important  works  ; 
and  it  is  well  to  take  note  of  the  fact  that  in 
this  case  the  form  under  consideration  shows  its 
close  relationship  to  the  Rondo  form  ; for  that 
form  in  the  hands  of  early  instrumental  com- 
|K>sers  such  as  Rameau  and  Couperin  was  little 
else  than  the  frequent  repetition  of  a main  idea 
in  a principal  key,  interspersed  with  contrasting 
episodes,  which  in  the  present  case  answer  to 
the  Trias. 

The  occurrence  of  codas  with  this  form  is  very 
common,  but  for  the  discussion  of  that  point 
reference  must  be  made  to  the  article  under  that 
head  and  to  the  article  Form. 

Finally,  it  will  be  well  to  return  shortly  to 
the  consideration  of  the  distinctive  name  of 
* Lied  * which  has  been  given  to  this  form.  In 
the  choice  of  it,  its  author  was  probably  guided 
by  a well  - grounded  opinion  of  the  superior 
antiquity  of  song  to  other  kinds  of  music,  which 
led  him  to  infer  that  the  instrumental  forms 
which  he  put  under  the  same  category  were 
imitated  from  the  4 Lieder.’  But  this  is  not  by 
any  means  inevitable.  It  will  have  been  seen 
from  the  above  discussion  that  in  this  form  the  i 
simplest  means  of  arriving  at  artistic  balance  j 
ami  proj>ortion  are  made  use  of ; and  these 
would  have  been  chosen  by  the  instinct  of  the 
earliest  comjKwers  of  instrumental  music  without 
any  necessary  knowledge  that  vocal  music  was 
cast  in  the  same  mould.  And  there  is  more 
than  this.  In  songs  and  other  vocal  music  the 
hearer  is  so  far  guided  by  the  sense  of  the  words 
that  a total  impression  of  completeness  may  l>e 
obtained  even  with  very  vague  structure  in  the  ; 
music  ; whereas  in  instrumental  music,  unless 
the  form  is  clear  and  appreciably  defined,  it  is 
impossible  for  the  most  intelligent  hearer  to  j 
realise  the  work  as  a whole.  So  that,  in  point 
of  fact,  vocal  music  can  do  without  a great  deal 
of  that  which  is  vital  to  instrumental  music  ; 
and  therefore  the  Lied  is  just  the  memlwr  of 
the  group  which  it  is  least  satisfactory  to  take 
as  the  type  : hut  as  this  form  has  1>een  classified 
under  that  head,  it  has  been  necessary  so  to 
review  it  fully,  in  order  that  a just  estimation 
may  be  formed  of  its  nature,  and  the  reason  for 
taking  exception  to  the  title.  The  form  itself 
is  a very  important  one,  but  inasmuch  as  it 
admits  of  great  latitude  in  treatment,  it  appears 
that  the  only  satisfactory  means  of  classifying 
it,  or  making  it  explicable,  is  by  putting  it  on  • 


as  broad  a basis  as  possible,  and  giving  it  a 
distinctive  title  which  shall  have  reference  to  its 
intrinsic  constitution,  and  not  to  one  of  the 
many  kinds  of  music  which  may,  but  need  not 
necessarily,  come  within  its  scope,  c.  h.  h.  r. 

LIED  OHNE  WORTE,  i.c.  Song  without 
words  (Fr.  Jiouutncc  sans  paroles),  Mendelssohn’s 
title  for  the  pianoforte  pieces  which  are  more 
closely  associated  with  his  name  than  any  other 
of  his  com{M)sitions.  The  title  exactly  describes 
them.  They  are  just  songs.  They  have  no 
words,  but  the  meaning  is  none  the  less  definite 
— ‘ I wish  I were  with  you,’  says  he  to  his  sister 
Fanny  in  sending  her  from  Munich 1 the  earliest 
of  these  compositions  which  we  possess — * but 
os  that  is  iniftossible,  1 have  written  a song  for 
you  expressive  of  my  wishes  and  thoughts ' . . . 
and  then  follows  a little  piece  of  sixteen  bars 
long,  which  is  as  true  a Lied  ohne  Wortc  as  any 
in  the  whole  collection.  We  know'  from  a letter 
of  later  date2  than  the  above  that  he  thought 
music  much  more  definite  than  words,  and  there 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  these  4 Lieder,’  as  he 
himself  constantly  calls  them,  have  as  exact 
and  special  an  intention  as  those  which  were 
composed  to  poetry,  and  that  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  draw  a line  between  the  two.3  He  had 
two  kinds  of  songs,  one  with  words,  the  other 
without.  The  pieces  are  not  Nocturnes,  or 
Transcripts,  or  Etudes.  They  contain  no 
bravura ; everything  is  subordinated  to  the 
‘ wish  * or  the  * thought  ’ which  tilled  the  heart 
of  the  composer  at  the  moment. 

The  title  first  appears  in  a letter  of  Fanny 
Mendelssohn’s,  Dec.  8,  1828,  which  implies  that 
Felix  had  but  recently  begun  to  write  such 
pieces.  But  the  English  equivalent  was  not 
settled  without  difficulty.  The  day  after  his 
arrival  in  London,  on  April  24,  1832,  he  played 
the  first  six  to  Moscheles,  and  they  are  then 
spoken  of  as  4 Instrumental  Lieder  fur  Clavier.’  * 
On  the  autograph  of  the  first  Dook,  in  Mr.  Felix 
Moscheles’  possession,  they  are  named  ‘Six 
songs  for  the  Pianoforte  alone,’  and  this  again 
was  afterwards  changed  to  * Original  Melodies 
for  the  Pianoforte,’  under  which  title  the  fiist 
book  was  published  (for  the  author)  by  Alfred 
Xovello  (then  in  Frith  Street),  on  August  20, 
1832,  and  registered  at  Stationers’  Hall.  No 
opus -number  is  given  on  the  English  copy, 
though  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Mendelssohn 
arranged  it  himself  in  every  j»rticular.  Tho 
l>ook  apficared  concurrently  in  Berlin,  at 
Simrock’s,  as  ‘Sechs  Liedei  ohne  Worte,  etc. 
op.  19.’ 5 The  German  name  afterwards  became 
current  in  England,  and  was  added  to  the 
English  title-page  (see  below). 

The  last  of  the  six  songs  contained  in  the 

1 l,#tt«*r*  fmm  Italy  and  HwlUrrland,  Jtin*  14.  l&K). 

* T<«  Boorhay.  Oct.  IS,  INI. 

J Tho  Hrrtwth«d  (op.  tfclj  *u  originally  a Ucd  ohne  Wort*  (MS. 
Cat.  No  204). 

4 S**  the  Translation  of  tho  of  MntcMrt,  1.  3H7.  for  this  and 
tha  following  fa.’t. 

' TTirr*  ar*  twuupui  10.  a.«et  of  aix  tonga  with  word*,  and  a **t  of 
<ll  without  tlinn. 
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first  book — * In  a Gondola,’  or  ‘ Venetianischcs 
Gondellied  * — is  said  to  lie  the  earliest  of  the 
six  in  point  of  date.  In  Mendelssohn’s  MS. 
catalogue  it  is  marked  ‘ Veiled ig,  10th  Oct., 

1 830,  fur Delphine  Sehauroth  ’—a  distinguished 
musician  of  Munich,  whom  he  had  left  only  a 
few  weeks  before,  and  to  whom  he  afterwards 
dedicated  his  first  PF.  Concerto.  An  earlier 
one  still  is  No.  2 of  Book  2,  which  was  sent 
from  Munich  to  his  sister  Fanny  in  a letter 
dated  June  26,  1830.  [The  second  book  was 
called  ‘Six  Romances  for  the  Pianoforte,'  a 
change  of  title  probably  necessitated  by  the 
fact  that  this  book  was  published  by  Lavenu, 
not  Novel lo.  It  was  entered  at  Stationers*  Hall 
in  1835.  Book  3 (Novello,  1837  or  1838)  has  a 
similar  title  to  Book  1 ; but  bears  at  the  top  of 
the  title-page  the  words  4 The  celebrated  Licdcr 
ohne  Worte,’  this  being  the  first  employment  of 
the  German  name.  F.  o.  E.] 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  success  of  tlio 
Liedcr  ohne  Worte  was  but  slow  in  England. 
The  books  of  Messrs.  Novello  & Co.,  for  1836, 
show  that  only  114  copies  of  Book  1 were  sold 
in  the  first  four  years  ! 1 Six  books,  each  con- 
taining six  songs,  were  published  during 
Mendelssohn’s  lifetime,  numbered  as  opp.  19,  30, 
38,  53,  62,  and  67,  respectively  ; and  a seventh 
and  eighth  (opp.  85  and  102)  since  his  death. 
A few  of  them  have  titles,  viz.,  the  Gondola 
song  already  mentioned  ; another  4 Venetian- 
isches  Gondellied,’  op.  30,  No.  6;  4 Duett,’ op. 
38,  No.  6 ; 4 Volkslied,’  op.  53,  No.  5 ; a third 
4 Venetianischcs  Gondellied,’  and  a 4 Friihlings- 
lied,’  op.  62,  Nos.  5 and  6.  These  titles  are 
his  own.  Names  have  been  given  to  some  of 
the  other  songs.  Thus  op.  19,  No.  2,  is  called 
4 J iigerlied ’ or  Hunting-Song;  op.  62,  No.  3, 

4 Trauermarsch  ’ or  Funeral  march  ; op.  67,  No. 
3,  4 Spinnerlied  * or  Spinning- Song  ; but  these, 
appropriate  or  not,  are  unauthorised.  (See 
M BN  PEL8SOH  N. ) O. 

LIEDERKREIS,  LI  EDERCYCLUS,  or 
LIEDERREIHE.  A circle  or  series  of  songs, 
relating  to  the  same  object  and  forming  one 
piece  of  music.  The  first  instance  of  the  thing 
and  the  first  use  of  the  word  apjnjars  to  be  in 
Beethoven’s  op.  98,  4 An  die  feme  Geliebte. 
Ein  Licderkreis  von  Al.  Jeittcles.*  Fiir  Gesang 
und  Pianoforte  . . . von  L.  van  Beethoven." 
This  consists  of  six  songs,  was  composed  April 
1816,  and  published  in  the  following  December. 
The  word  Liederkrcis  appears  first  on  the 
printed  copy.  Beethoven’s  title  on  the  auto- 
graph is  4 An  die  enfernte  Geliebte,  Sechs 
Lieder  von  Aloys  Jeittcles, ’ etc.  1 1 was  fol lowed 
by  Schubert’s  4 Die  scheme  Miillcrin,  ein  Cyclus 
von  Licdern,'  twenty  songs,  composed  1823, 
and  published  March  1824.  Schubert’s  two 

1 For  till*  fact  I nm  tod*bt<d  to  th«*  klndnM*  of  M*-wra_  NstcIIq. 

* Of  t.bf  poet  of  Umm  durmlnf  Trr»c«  little  Information  ron  h*» 
He  vu  bum  *t  ltrUnu.  June  20.  )7?M.  w th*t  when  he 
wrote  th*  Mulrrkrtli  h«-  »*»  tartly  twenty-one.  Like  many 
amateur*  of  manic  he  pmctlaod  roe«liciiie.  and  be  4lc*l  at  hi*  native 
placa,  April  16.  1SJ«. 


other  series,  the 4 W interreise  ’ and  the  * Schwanen- 
Gesang,’  have  not  the  special  title.  Schumann 
has  left  several  Liederkrcis — by  Heine  (op.  24) ; 
by  Eichendorff  (op.  39)  ; * Dichtcrliebe,  Lieder  - 
cyklus’  (op.  48);  4 Liederreihe  ’ von  J.  Keruer 
(op.  35) ; * Frauen liebe  und  Leben  ’ (op.  42).  Of 
all  these  Beethoven’s  most  faithfully  answers 
to  the  name.  The  songs  change  their  tempo, 
but  there  is  no  break,  and  the  motif  of  the 
first  reapjiears  in  the  last,  and  closes  the  circle. 
Thayer’s  conjecture  (iii.  401)  that  in  writing  it 
Beethoven  was  inspired  by  Amalie  von  Sebald. 
whom  he  had  met  at  Linz  in  1811,  is  not 
improbably  correct.  He  was  then  forty -five 
years  old,  an  age  at  which  love  is  apt  to  be 
dangerously  permanent  [Of  later  song-cycle*, 
the  following  are  among  the  best  known : 
Brahms’s  4 Magclone- Lieder,’ and  von  Fielitz’> 

4 Eliland’;  Sullivan’s  setting  of  Tennyson’s  ‘The 
Window,  or  the  loves  of  the  Wrens  * ; Stanford’s 
quartet -cycle  from  the  same  poet's  jPrinccs* ; 
and  Somervell’s  song -cycle  of  lyrics  from 
Maud . Elgar’s  4 Sea  Pictures,’  ami  many 

other  song -cycles,  are  anomalous  in  that  the 
words  are  not  all  by  the  same  hand  ; but  R. 
Vaughan  Williams’s  fine  series  of  songs  from 
Rossetti’s  House  of  Life  fulfils  the  recognised 
condition.]  c. 

LIEDERSPIEL,  a play  with  songs  introduced 
into  it,  such  songs  being  either  well-known  and 
favourite  airs — Lieder — or,  if  original,  cast  in 
that  form.  It  is  the  German  equivalent  of  the 
French  Vaudeville,  and  of  such  English  pieces 
as  the  4 Beggar’s  Opera,’  the  ‘Waterman,’  etc. 
The  thing  and  the  name  are  both  due  to  J.  F. 
Reichardt,  whose  * Lieb’  und  Treuc  ’ was  the 
first  Liederspiel.  It  was  an  attempt  t«  bring 
hack  the  musical  stage  of  Germany  from  artifice 
to  natural  sentiment.  Reichardt ’a  interesting 
account  of  his  exjieriment  and  the  reasons  which 
led  to  it,  will  be  found  in  the  Ally.  tans.  Zcil- 
ungt  1801  (709-717).  Strange  and  anomalous 
as  such  a thrusting  of  music  into  the  midst  of 
declamation  may  seem,  the  attempt  was  suc- 
cessful in  Germany,  as  it  had  l>een  in  England 
fifty  years  before.  The  tunes  could  be  recognised 
and  enjoyed  without  effort,  and  the  Liederspiel 
had  a long  popularity.  After  Reichardt, 
Himmel,  Lortxing,  Eberwein,  and  a number  of 
other  second-class  writers  composed  Liederspiel 
which  were  very  popular  and  they*  even  still 
are  to  be  heard. — Mendelssohn  often  speaks  of 
his  ‘Heimkehr’  (‘Son  and  Stranger’)  as  a 
Liederspiel,  but  that  can  only  be  by  an  ex- 
tension of  the  phrase  beyond  its  original 
meaning.  g. 

LIEDERTAFEL,  originally  a society  of  men, 
who  met  together  on  fixed  evenings  for  the 
practice  of  vocal  music  in  four  jiarts,  drinking 
forming  part  of  the  entertainment  These  oluhe 
arose  during  the  political  depression  caused  hr 
Napoleon’s  rule  in  Germany ; and  the  firs*, 
consisting  of  twenty -four  members  only,  was 
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founded  by  Zelter  in  Berlin,  Dec.  28,  1808. 
Others  soon  followed  at  Frankfort  and  Leipzig, 
gradually  relaxing  the  rules  as  to  numbers. 
Bernhard  Klein  founded  the  ‘Jiingere  Berliner 
Liedertafel,'  which  aimed  at  a higher  standard 
of  art.  These  societies  gave  an  immense  imj^tus 
to  men's  j art -singing  throughout  Germany. 
Since  the  establishment  of  the  Miinnergesang- 
vereine  projier  (male  singing -societies),  the 
word  Liedertafel  has  come  to  mean  a social 
gathering  of  the  * Verein,’  i.e . a gathering  of 
invited  ladies  and  gentlemen,  at  which  the 
members  perform  pieces  previously  learned. 
They  are  in  fact  informal  concerts,  where  the 
guests  move  about,  eat,  drink,  and  talk  as  they 
please,  provided  they  keep  silence  during  the 
singing.  The  Liedertafelu  of  the  large  male 
singing  - societies  of  Vienna,  Munich,  and 
Cologne,  are  pleasant  and  refined  entertain- 
ments, not  without  a musical  significance  of 
their  own.  F.  c. 

LIFE  FOR  THE  TSAR,  A.  Opera  in  four 
acts  and  an  epilogue,  text  by  Baron  Rosen, 
music  by  Glinka.  Produced  at  St.  Petersburg, 
Nov.  27,  1836.  At  Covent  Garden  (in  Italian 
‘as  La  Vita  j»er  lo  Czar’),  July  12,  1887.  At 
the  theatre  in  Great  ()ucen  Street  (in  Russian) 
in  1887. 

LIFE  LET  US  CHERISH.  A favourite 
German  song,  commencing  ‘ Freut  euch  des 
Lebens,'  the  author  of  which  is  Martin  Usteri 
of  Zurich  ; first  published  in  the  Gottinger 
Muacnalmanaeh  for  1796  without  the  author's 
name.  The  music  was  written  in  1793  by 
Hans  Georg  Niigeli.  It  is  used  as  subject  for 
the  elaborate  variations  which  form  the  last 
movement  of  W wifi’s  celebrated  sonata  called 
* Non  plus  ultra.’  h.  m. 

The  melody  is  frequently  but  erroneously 
attributed  to  Mozart,  probably  in  the  first  in- 
stance by  its  inclusion  in  A Collection  of  Original 
tonga  . . . for  the  Pianoforte  or  Harp  composed 
by  IV.  A . Mozart , etc.  etc.,  the  poetry  by  Peter 
Pindar , Esq.  (London,  Brodcrip  k Wilkinson, 
circa  1800).  Peter  Pindar’s  words  are  entitled 
‘ The  Adieu  ’ (‘  O faithless  maid  adieu  ’)  ; but 
altout  this  time  there  were  also  numerous  trans- 
lations of  the  original  German  words,  the  most 
common  of  which  was  * Taste  Life’s  Glad 
Moments  ’ by  Sir  Alex.  Boswell.  For  the  first 
fifty  years  of  its  introduction  into  England  it 
had  an  unfortunate  existence  as  an  elementary 
lesson  for  the  flute,  after  which  it  suffered 
equally  on  the  pianoforte.  F.  K. 

LlG ATOSTI L (Ital.  Stile  ligato),  also  called 
gebundencr  Stil,  is  the  German  term  for  what 
is  called  the  strict  style,  as  distinguished  from 
the  free  style  of  musical  composition.  Its 
chief  characteristic  lies  not  so  much  in  the  fact 
that  the  notes  are  seldom  or  never  detached,  as 
that  all  dissonances  are  strictly  prepared  by 
means  of  tied  notes.  F.  T. 

LIGATURE,  i.  (I>at.  Ligaltira ; Ital.  Lcga - 


turn  ; Fr.  Liaison).  A passage  of  two  or  more 
notes,  sung  to  a single  syllable.  [Sec  Nota- 
tion.] 

LIGATURE,  ii.  (in  reed  instruments).  The 
flexible  metal  band  regulated  by  two  adjusting 
screws,  which  is  used  to  secure  the  reed  to  the 
mouthpiece  in  instruments  such  as  the  clarinet 
and  the  saxophone.  In  former  days  the  reed 
was  held  in  position  merely  by  a binding  of 
waxed  thread.  D.  j.  B. 

LIGHT,  Edward,  a musician  who  claimed 
the  invention  of  the  harp-lute  and  a kindred 
instrument  named  the  Ajxdlo-lyre.  The  harp- 
lute,  known  also  as  the  dital  harp  (see  Hakf- 
Lute,  ante,  pp.  327-28),  was  popular  at  the 
junction  of  the  18th  and  19th  centuries,  and 
the  Apollo-lyre  less  so.  The  latter  took  the 
form  of  the  ancient  instrument,  but  it  had  a 
centre  finger-board  and  a sound  chamber.  In 
1794  Light  was  living  at  Kensington,  and 
about  this  jieriod  lie  was  making  the  above  two 
instruments  for  sale.  He  soon  removed  to 
8 Foley  Place,  Cavendish  Square,  and  was 
‘lyrist  to  the  Princess  of  Wales.’  In  1818  he 
took  out  a patent  in  connection  with  the  harp- 
lute  which  shortly  after  this  date  was  made  by 
Wheatstone  k Co.  Light  was  n teacher  of  the 
guitar,  and  arranged  some  music  for  it.  He 
published  a number  of  works,  l>eing  arrange- 
ments and  instructions  for  the  harp  lute,  Apollo- 
lyre,  and  for  the  guitar.  F.  K. 

LIGHT  OF  THE  WORLD,  THE.  An 
oratorio  in  two  parts  ; the  words  compiled  from 
the  Scriptures,  the  music  by  Arthur  Sullivan. 
Written  for  the  Birmingham  Festival,  and  first 
performed  there  August  27,  1873. 

LILIENCRON,  Roc  hub  Freiherr  von, 
was  bom  at  Plon  in  Holstein,  Dec.  8,  1820. 
After  going  through  a course  of  theology  ami 
law  at  Kiel  and  Iferlin,  and  graduating  both 
as  Doctor  of  Theology  and  Philosophy,  he 
devoted  himself  chiefly  to  Gennanistic  studies, 
including  Old  Norse  languages  and  literature, 
on  which  he  contributed  various  essays  to 
jicriodieals.  From  1848  to  1850  he  was  in  the 
diplomatic  sendee  of  the  Schleswig- II olstein 
Government  during  the  war  with  Denmark. 
In  1850  he  became  Professor  of  Old  Norse 
languages  and  literature  at  Kiel,  ami  in  1852 
of  ‘ Germanistik  ’ at  Jena.  From  1865  to  1868 
ho  was  Geheimer  Kabinetsrat  (Privy  Cabinet 
Councillor)  to  the  Duke  of  Meiningen.  In 
1855  lie  published  * Lieder  und  Spriiche  aus 
der  letzten  Zeit  des  Minuesangs,'  containing 
twenty  melodies  with  texts  from  the  celebrated 
Jena  Minnesiinger  codex,  written  about  1320. 
Dr.  Wilhelm  Stade  of  Jena  provided  the  melo- 
dies with  a modern  setting  in  four-|wrt  harmony. 
Liliencron  afterwards  settled  at  Munich  as 
Editor  of  the  Aflynncinc  Deutsche  Jliojraphie , 
of  which  from  1854  up  to  the  present,  fifty 
volumes  have  apjieared.  It  was  also  during 
his  stay  at  Munieh  that  lie  published  Die 
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h Lstorischcn  Volksliedcr  tier  Deutsche n row  13.- 
16.  Jahrh .,  in  five  volumes  (1865-69),  the  last 
volume  containing  valuable  notes  on  the  old 
tunes,  besides  eighteen  polyphonic  settings  of 
some  of  them  by  H.  Isaac,  Senfl,  H.  Finck, 
Malm,  and  others.  For  Kurachner’s  Deutsche 
National -Literal u r,  Bd.  13  (1884),  he  published 
Deutsches  Leben  im  Voikslied  inn  1530 , which 
contains  147  Volkslieder  of  the  16th-century 
texts  and  melodies.  From  1876  Lilicncmn 
has  chiefly  resided  at  Schleswig  as  Pnilat  des 
St.  Johannisstiftes.  Latterly,  he  has  occupied 
himself  much  with  the  question  of  Church- 
music.  Besides  contributing  various  essays  on 
the  subject  to  Siona  and  other  Church  and 
musical  periodicals,  he  published  in  1893, 
Liturgisch - musikalische  Oeschiehte  tier  evangel. - 
Lutherischen  GoUeodienste  von  1523  bis  1700, 
which  is  a valuable  sketch  of  the  history  of 
Lutheran  Church- music  from  the  liturgical 
point  of  view  up  to  the  rise  of  the  form  of 
Ohurch-Cantata  as  perfected  by  Sebastian  Bach. 
It  is  based  on  a thorough  liturgical  as  well  as 
musical  knowledge,  and  is  in  effect  a plea  for 
the  closer  welding  of  music  with  the  liturgy  by 
a return  to  the  older  forms  of  liturgical  music. 
Practical  projwsals  to  the  same  effect  are  em- 
bodied in  a more  recent  work,  entitled  Chorord- 
nung  fur  die  Son  n - urul  Festloge  des  evangel. 
Kirchenjah res  (Giitersloh,  1900).  The  task  of 
providing  a musical  setting  for  the  liturgical 
texts  contained  in  tills  work  in  accordance  with 
the  author's  principles,  he  has  entrusted  to  a 
Berlin  musician,  H.  van  Eyken.  Three  parts 
have  appeared  up  to  the  present,  published  by 
Breitkopf  k Hiirtel,  and  a fourth  is  in  prepara- 
tion. Another  historico-musical  work  by  Lilien- 
cron  of  some  importance  is  Die  Horasiochen 
Meiren  in  deutschcn  Komponisten  des  16 ten 
Jahrh underts,  which  includes  nineteen  Odes  of 
Horace  as  set  in  simple  note-for-note  counter- 
point, ami  in  accordance  with  metrical  principles 
by  Tritonius,  Senfl,  and  Hofhaimer  respectively. 
An  edition  of  these  settings  in  modern  score 
has  also  been  published  (Breitkopf  k Hiirtel). 
Among  more  recent  works  of  Liliencron  may 
bo  mentioned  a novel,  Wie  man  im  A m tea  Id 
ifusik  mncht  (1903),  written  to  further  the 
cause  of  reform  in  Church -music  which  the 
author  has  so  much  at  heart.  Mention  may 
also  be  made  of  an  earlier  writing  on  the  Danish 
composer,  C.  E.  F.  Weyse,  and  Danish  music 
generally  (1878).  It  should  also  be  added 
that  von  Liliencron  is  now  the  President  of 
the  Royal  Prussian  Commission  for  the  editing 
and  publication  of  the  Denkmdler  Deutsrher 
TonknnM , of  which  twenty-two  volumes  have 
now  appeared.  j.  r.  m. 

LILLE  (Noun).  One  of  the  most  important 
of  the  Conservatoires  of  provincial  France  (stic- 
cursales  of  the  Paris  Conservatoire),  was  founded 
under  the  title  of  * Academic  royale  de  musique  * 
in  1816,  with  classes  for  singing  and  solfrge, 


to  which,  in  1821,  were  added  classes  for  violon- 
cello and  wind  instruments.  In  1826  the 
Academic  became  affiliated  to  the  Ecole  royal? 
of  Paris,  and  new  classes  for  violin,  clarinet, 
bassoon,  and  pianoforte,  were  formed.  In  1852- 
1853  the  institution  was  completely  organised, 
and  develojied  rapidly  under  the  direction  of 
Victor  Magnien,  professor  of  music  at  Beauvais, 
who  added  classes  for  horn,  flute,  oboe,  comet, 
trumpet,  saxophone,  harmony,  and  ensemble 
singing.  Under  hut  active  and  intelligent  direc- 
tion the  number  of  pupils  rose  to  475.  His 
successor,  Ferdinand  Lavainne,  piano  professor 
from  1832,  formed,  from  materials  available 
in  the  school,  a concert  society  which  gave 
several  grand  performances  of  large  works,  hot 
could  not  be  permanently  maintained.  Claw** 
for  dramatic  singing  shortly  afterwards  com- 
pleted the  curriculum  of  the  school.  M.  Emile 
Ratez  (born  1851  at  Besam;ou),  who  lias  been 
director  of  the  school  since  1891,  lias  raised 
the  Lille  Conservatoire  to  its  highest  point  ; at 
the  present  day  it  is  the  most  flourishing  and 
iin(>ortant  of  the  music- schools  of  France  outside 
Paris.  M.  Ratez  established  classes  for  harp, 
organ,  viola,  and  re-established  the  concert 
society.  The  number  of  pupils  is  at  present 
350,  of  both  sexes ; the  subvention  of  the 
institution,  contributed  by  the  town,  the  de- 
partment, and  the  state,  is  43,000  francs  a 
year.  M.  k. 

LILLIBURLERO.  ‘ The  following  rhymes,' 
says  Dr.  Percy,  ‘slight  and  insignificant  a* 
they  may  now  seem,  had  once  a more  powerful 
effect  than  either  the  Philippics  of  Demosthenes 
or  Cicero  ; and  contributed  not  a little  towards 
the  great  revolution  of  1688.’  Bishop  Burnet 
says  : ‘ A foolish  ballad  was  made  at  that  time, 
treating  the  jiapists,  and  chiefly  the  Irish,  in 
a very  ridiculous  manner,  which  had  a burden 
said  to  l»e  Irish  words,  “ Lero,  lero,  liliburlero,” 
that  made  an  impression  on  the  [king’s]  army, 
that  cannot  lie  imagined  by  those  that  saw  it 
not.  The  whole  army,  and  at  last  the  people 
both  in  city  and  country,  were  singing  it 
Iierpetually.  And  perhaps  never  had  so  flight 
a thing  so  great  an  effect.’  [The  tune  is  said 
to  have  been  known  in  Ireland  as  early  as  the 
first  quarter  of  the  17th  century,  and  as,  on  its 
inclusion  in  The  Delightful  Companion  (1686) 
and  Mustek's  Handmaid , pt.  il  (1689),  it  is 
called  ‘A  New  Irish  Tune,’  Purcell’s  claim  to 
have  composed  it  must  l>e  considered  very 
doubtful.  See  Chap^U's  Popular  Music  rf 
the  Olden  Time  (1893),  where  the  editor.  Pro- 
fessor Wooldridge,  supports  Purcell’s  claim  £* 
the  composer.] 

Henry  Purcell,  the  comf »oser  of  the  tune, 
here  receives  no  share  of  the  credit,  of  which 
nine-tenths,  at  least,  belong  to  him.  The  song 
was  first  taken  up  by  the  army,  because  the 
tune  was  already  familiar  as  a quick -step  to 
which  the  soldiers  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
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marching.  Then  the  catching  air  was  repeated 
by  others,  ami  it  has  retained  ita  ]>ojuilarity 
down  to  the  present  time.  As  the  march  aud 
quick  step  have  not  been  reprinted  since  1686, 
although  by  Henry  Purcell,  it  is  well  that,  at 
last,  they  should  reap|w>ar.  The  only  extant 
copy  of  both  1 is  in  The  Delightful  Companion  : 
or.  Choice  AVir  Lessons  for  the  Recorder  or  Flute, 
2nd  ed.  1686,  oblong  quarto.  As  this  little 
book  is  engraved  upon  plates,  and  not  set  up 
in  typos,  as  then  more  usual,  and  this  march 
and  quick -step  are  on  sheet  F,  in  the  middle 
of  the  liook,  we  may  reasonably  assume  that 
they  were  included  in  the  first  edition  also, 
which  cannot  be  less  than  a year  or  two  earlier 
in  date. 


March. 


tr. 


Quick-Step. 


The  words  arc  the  merest  doggerel.  They 
refer  to  King  James’s  having  nominated  to  the 
lieutenancy  of  Ireland,  in  1687,  General  Talbot, 
newly  created  Earl  of  Tyroonncl,  who  had 
recommended  himself  to  his  bigoted  master  by 
his  arbitrary  treatment  of  the  Protestants  in 
the  preceding  year,  when  he  was  only  lieutenant- 
general.  One  stanza  as  sung  to  the  tune  may 
su thee.  After  that,  the  two  lines  of  new  words 
only  arc  given  : — 

Ho ! broiler  Teague,  dost  hear  de  decree? 
l.iUiburlcro  bullen  a la. 

Dnt  we  *]>all  have  a new  depntie. 

I.itlibarlrru  hullm  tt  In. 

I. no  Irro,  li Hi  burlero , Urv  Itro,  bnllrn  a In, 
lent  Itro,  tilli  tmrlrro,  lero  leva,  hullm  n In, 

i [Th.-  quick«top  bail.  bn»«W,*pl*W«l  in  An  AnUd-**  t*j*iin*l 

Mclanrhnig.  I Oil  | 


Ho ! by  shaint  Tyburn,  it  is  de  Talbote, 

And  he  will  cut  all  de  English  troat**. 

Dough  by  my  shoul  de  Kiiglinh  do  praat, 

De  law's  on  dare  side,  and  Creisli  knows  what. 

Hut  if  dlspence  do  come  from  de  pope. 

Well  hang  Magna  Churta,  and  d«n  in  a rope : 

For  de  good  Talbot  is  made  a lord. 

And  with  brave  hols  is  coming  aboaid  : 

Who  all  in  France  have  taken  n aware 
Dat  dey  will  have  no  protestant  heir. 

Ara ! but  why  does  he  stay  behind  t 
Ho ! by  my  about  'ti*  a protestant  wind. 

But  see,  de  Tyrconnel  is  now  come  ashore. 

And  we  shall  have  commissions  gillore. 

And  he  dat  will  not  go  to  mass 
Shall  be  Mini  out,  and  look  like  an  aas. 

But  now  de  hereticks  all  go  down, 

By  Creish  ami  shaint  Patrick,  de  nation's  our  own. 

Dare  was  an  old  prophecy  found  in  a bog, 

‘ Ireland  shall  la*  rul'd  by  an  ass,  and  a dog.’ 

And  now  dls  prophecy  is  come  to  pass. 

For  Talbot's  de  dog,  ami  Ja  . . «s  is  de  asa. 

Such  stuff  au  this  would  not  have  been  toler- 
able without  a good  time  to  carry  it  down. 
Ami  yet  Lord  Wharton  has  had  the  entire 
credit : 4 A late  viceroy,  who  has  so  often 

boosted  himself  upon  his  talent  for  mischief, 
invention,  lying,  and  for  making  a certain 
Lilliburlero  song ; with  which,  if  you  will 
believe  himself,  he  sung  a deluded  prince  out 
of  three  kingdoms.  ’ 2 

From  this  jxditkal  beginning  'Lilliburlero* 
became  a party  tune  in  Ireland,  especially  after 
‘ Dublin's  Deliverance : or  the  Surrender  of 
Drogheda,’  beginning: 

Protestant  boys,  good  tidings  1 bring, 

and  ‘ Undaunted  Londonderry/  commencing  : 
I’rotcstant  boys,  both  valiant  and  stout, 
had  been  written  to  it. 

It  was  discontinued  us  a march  in  the  second 
half  of  the  18th  century,  in  order  to  avoid 
offence  to  our  Irish  soldiers  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith. 

The  tune  has  been  often  referred  to  by  drama- 
tists and  by  other  writers,  as  by  Shadwell  and 
Vanbrugh  in  plays,  and  by  Sterne  in  Tristram 
Shandy.  It  appears  as  4 A new  Irish  tune  ’ by 
‘ H.  Purcell  * in  the  second  part  of  Music's 
Handmaid , 1689  ; and  in  1691  he  used  it  as  a 
ground -1  miss  to  the  fifth  piece  in  The  Gordian 
Knot  untyd.  The  first  strain  has  been  com- 
monly sung  as  a chorus  in  convivial  parties : 

A very  good  ftong,  and  very  well  sung, 

Jolly  companion*  every  one. 

And  it  in  the  tune  to  the  nurw-ry  rhyme : 

There  wa*  an  old  woman  ton'd  up  on  a blanket 
Ninety-nine  time*  a*  high  ns  the  moon. 

A large  number  of  other  songs  have  been  written 
to  the  air  at  various  times.  w.  c. 

[The  following  additions  throw  light  on 
various  {mints  ill  the  vexed  question  of  the 
origin  of  the  song  : — 

1 A Trxtr  /Motion  »f  fh*  mtral  nml  Cimmutanro*  of  tk* 

in/enrln!  Hint  ant l Tumult  on  (/««»  KliuibetK*  Mrlhd<ty.  Third 

ins. 
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The  evidence  quoted  above  in  support  of  the 
theory  that  Purcell  composed  the  tune  is  clearly 
very  slight,  as  in  collections  of  the  kind  referred 
to  the  name  of  a well-known  composer  was 
often  attached  to  tunes  with  which  he  had  little 
or  nothing  to  do.  ‘ Lilliburlero  ’ is  called  1 A 
new  Irish  tune  ’ in  the  very  place  where  Purcell’s 
name  is  attached  to  it  ; and  the  fact  that  he 
used  it  as  a boss  proves  nothing  as  to  his 
authorship,  for  he  also  used  the  tune  ‘ Cold  and 
Haw  ’ in  the  same  way  in  the  Ole  for  the 
Queen's  Birthday,  1692.  It  is  curious  that 
these  two  tunes  should  have  a further  bond  of 
connection;  for  the  tune  of  ‘Cold  and  Haw,’ 
or  ‘Stingo,’  was  attached  to  the  worth  of 
‘ Lilliburlero,’  in  a version  similar  to  that  given 
above,  as  early  as  1688,  in  a broadside  now  in 
the  Bodleian  Library,  formerly  in  the  possession 
of  Antony  Wood. 

A Xew  Song . 


From  a broadside,  Bodleian  Library. 


Ito  brother  Totyu',  etc. 


song,  ‘The  Flowers  of  the  Forest.'  a lament 
for  the  disastrous  field  of  Flodden,  where  it  is 
contrasted  with  a mournful  tone  : — 

I've  heard  them  liltin'  at  the  ewe  milkin', 
a liltin'  before  dawn  of  day  : 

Now  there's  a moanin'  on  ilka  green  loanin'. 

The  Flowers  of  the  Foreat  are  a’  wede  away. 

The  Skene  MS.,  ascribed  (though  not  con- 
clusively l)  to  the  reign  of  James  VI.  of  Scotland, 
contains  six  lilts : 4 Ladie  Rothemayeis  * (the  air 
to  the  ballad  of  the  Burning  of  Castle  Frin 
draught),  ‘ I July  Laud  ians  ' (Lothian’s),  * Ladie 
Cassilles  ’ (the  air  of  the  ballad  of  Johnny  Fa*), 
Lesleis,  Ademeis,  and  Gilcreich’s  Lilts.  We 
quote  4 Ladie  Cassilles ' : — 


The  name  ‘Lilliburlero’  was  first  appended  to 
the  major  tune  in  1690,  in  the  8th  edition  of 
the  Dancing  Master,  and  the  6th  of  Ajwllos 
Banquet.  f.  k. 

As  far  back  as  the  first  quarter  of  the  17th 
century  the  tune  given  above  was  sung  to  an 
Irish  nursery-song  entitled  ‘ Cnillcach  a thusa,’ 
and  soon  found  its  way  to  England,  where  it 
became  popular  m a variant  known  as  * Joan’s 
Placket,'  referred  to  by  Pepys  under  date  Juno 
22,  1667.  No  satisfactory  translation  of  the 
word  4 Lilliburlero  * is  forthcoming,  unless  we 
accept  ‘lero’  oasalaochradh,  champions,  but 
the  words  4 builci)  (or  bullen)  a la  ’ are  said  to 
mean  ‘strike  the  ball,’  to  be  taken  from  a game 
of  the  football  kind.  The  tune  was  printed  for 
the  first  time  in  1685,  in  4 180  Loyal  Songs,’ 
It  was  subsequently  set  to  various  songs,  and 
often  introduced  upon  the  stage,  w.  ii.  a.  f.1 

LILT  (verb  and  noun),  to  sing,  pi]>e,  or  play 
cheerfully,  or,  according  to  one  authority,  even 
sadly ; also,  a gay  tune.  The  term,  which  is 
of  Scottish  origin,  but  is  used  in  Ireland,  ami 
occurs  in  Chaucer,  would  seem  to  be  derived 
from  the  bagpipe,  one  variety  of  which  is 
described  in  the  4 Houlate  ’ (an  ancient  allegori- 
cal Scottish  poem  dating  1450),  as  the  4 Lilt- 
pype.’  Whenever,  in  the  absence  of  a musical 
instrument  to  play  for  dancing,  the  Irish 
peasant  girls  sing  lively  airs  to  the  customary 
syllables  la-la-la,  it  is  called  ‘lilting.’  The 
classical  occurrence  of  the  wort!  is  in  the  Scottish 


W.  Dauney,  editor  of  the  Skene  MS. , sup|««r« 
the  Liltpii*  to  have  been  a shepherd’s  pipe,  not  & 
bagpipe,  and  the  Lilts  to  have  sprung  trom  the 
pastoral  districts  of  the  Lowlands.  k.  r.  s. 
j LILY  OF  KILLARNEY.  A grand  o)*ra 
in  three  acts,  founded  on  Boucicault’s  * Colleen 
Bawn  ’ ; the  words  by  John  Oxenford,  the 
music  by  Jules  Benedict.  Produced  at  the 
Royal  English  Opera,  Covent  Garden,  Feb.  8. 
1862.  r.. 

LI  M PUS,  Richard,  organist,  bom  at  Isle 
worth,  Sept.  10,  1824,  was  a pupil  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Music,  and  organist  suc- 
cessively of  Brentford  ; of  .St.  Andrew’s,  Under 
shaft ; and  St.  Michael’s,  Comhill.  He  com- 
posed  a good  deal  of  minor  music,  but  his  claim 
to  remembrance  is  as  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  College  of  Organists,  which,  owing  to  his 
zeal  ami  devotion,  was  established  in  1864. 
He  was  secretary  to  the  College  till  his  death . 
March  15,  1875.  [See  Royal  Coi.ljbue  oi 
Organists.]  g. 

LINCKE,2  Joseph,  eminent  violoncellist  and 
composer,  born  June  8,  1783,  at  Tmchenbetg 
in  Prussian  Silesia  ; learnt  the  violin  from  hi* 
father,  a violinist  in  the  cha]*l  of  Prince  HaL’- 
| fold,  and  the  violoncello  from  Oswald.  A mh- 
■ managed  sprain  of  the  right  ankle  left  him  l*n«: 
for  life.3  At  ten  he  lost  his  parents,  and 
! obliged  to  »upj>ort  himself  by  copying  music. 

until  in  1800  he  procured  a place  as  violinist 
j in  the  Dominican  convent  at  Breslau.  There 
he  studied  the  organ  and  harmony  under 
, Iinnisch,  and  also  punned  the  violoncello  under 

1 W.  Ch*pp»ir»  critic-Uin*.  Ifwif,  p 6,1 4. 

- Ilf  *lwp  »rnt*  hi)  uamr  thus,  though  it  U umtjlt 
Link*. 

3 It  i«  p*rhnp«  in  •l)ii»l>4i  to  thi*  th*t  R+mftrd  unin  • XJfttkf 
h&»  only  on*  fault  - that  he  U crooked  * >krunnn’. 
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Lose,  after  whose  departure  lie  became  first 
violouccllist  at  the  theatre,  of  which  C.  M.  von 
Weber  was  then  capellmeiater.  In  1808  he 
went  to  Vienna,  and  was  engaged  by  Prince 
Hasoumow'sky 1 for  his  private  quartut. party, 
at  the  suggestion  of  Schuppanzigh.  In  that 
lionse,  where  Beethoven  was  supreme,  he  had 
the  opportunity  of  playing  the  great  coni]>oser  a 
works  under  his  own  supervision.-’  Beethoven 
was  much  attached  to  Lincke,  and  continually 
calls  him  ‘ Zunftmeiater  violoncello,'  or  some 
other  droll  name,  in  his  letters.  The  Imi>erial 
Library  at  Berlin 3 contains  a comic  canon  in 
Beethoven's  writing  on  the  names  Brauclile 
and  Lincke. 


The  two  Sonatas  for  PK.  and  Violoncello  (op. 
102)  were  coni|>osed  by  Beethoven  while  he  and 
Lincke  were  together  at  the  Erdodys,  in  1815.* 

Lincke  played  in  Schuppanzigh’s  public  quar- 
tets,  and  Schuppanzigh  in  turn  assisted  Lincke 
at  his  farewell  concert,  when  the  programme 
consisted  entirely  of  Beethoven's  music,  and  the 
great  composer  himself  was  present.  His  play- 
ing apjiears  to  have  been  remarkable  for  its 
humour,  and  he  is  said  to  have  been  ]>eculiarly 
happy  in  expressing  Beethoven's  characteristic 
style,  whence  no  doubt  the  master's  fondness 
for  him.5  He  then  went  to  (Iratz,  and  from 
thence  to  Pancovecz  near  Agram,  the  residence 
of  Countess  Erdiidy,  as  her  chamber-virtuoso, 
where  he  remained  a year  and  a half.  In  1818 
he  was  engaged  by  Freiherr  von  Braun  as  first 
violoncellist  in  the  theatre  ‘an  der  Wien,'  and 
in  1831  played  with  Merk,  the  distinguished 
violoncellist,  in  the  orchestra  of  the  court-o|sTa. 
He  died  on  March  28,  1837.  His  compositions 
consist  of  concertos,  variations,  capriccios,  etc., 
his  first  three  works  only  (variations)  having 
l>een  published.  <'.  F.  P. 

LINCOLN  FESTIVAL.  See  Festivals, 
ante.  p.  29b. 

LINCOLN,  Husky  Cephas,  bom  1789  and 
died  1884,  was  an  organ  - builder  in  London. 
He  built  the  organ  in  the  Pavilion,  Brighton, 
which  is  now  in  Buckingham  Palace,  v.  !)E  r. 

His  son.  Henky  John  Lincoln,  bom  Oet.  15, 
1814,  in  London,  began  as  organist  of  Christ 
Church,  Woburn  Square,  and  from  1848  was 
employed  upon  the  Daily  A’oo,  succeeding 
<;.  Hogarth  as  its  critic  in  1866.  and  retaining 
the  post  till  1886.  He  lectured  frequently  on 
musical  subjects,  in  London,  Edinburgh,  Glas- 

1 Writ*  pt*y*l  the  rloU.  iuh!  th«?  Prlttcv  the  •truiitl  viollti. 

J C»mp*r*>  Thayer'*  Itrttkmm.  ill.  49. 
n 8*0  Nohl'a  Rrttfr.  1W!7,  p.  92.  not*. 

* SreTliaTPr,  ill.  343. 

» the  Sent  Irii thrift /Hr  Mutt*.  1*07.  No.  32. 


gow,  Manchester,  Liver|>ool,  etc.  In  a lecture 
on  Mendelssohn,  at  the  Western  Literary  Insti- 
tution, on  Dec.  23,  1345,  that  master’s  violin 
concerto  was  played  for  the  first  time  in  England, 
by  Herr  Kreutzer,  with  Lincoln  at  the  piano- 
forte. He  died  at  Hampstead,  August  16,  1901. 
(Brit.  Afus.  Biog.) 

LINCOLN’S  INN  FIELDS  THEATRE 
stood  nearly  iu  the  centre  of  the  south  side  of 
Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  the  princq»al  entrance 
being  in  Portugal  Street.  It  was  erected  by 
Christopher  Rich,  and  opened  (after  his  death) 
in  1714  by  his  son,  John  Rich,  with  Fanpihar  s 
comedy,  ‘The  Recruiting  Officer.’  Here  Rich 
first  introduced  his  }iantoininies,  a curious 
mixture  of  masque  and  harlequinade,  in  which 
ho  himself,  under  the  name  of  Lun,  jicrformed 
the  part  of  Harlequin.  Galliard  was  his  com- 
poser, and  Pepusch  his  music  director.  [Gal- 
lia hd;  Pepusch.]  Here  ‘ The  Beggar's  0|**ra  ' 
was  first  produced  in  1727.  [Becjoak’s Opeba.} 
Rich  removing  in  1732  to  the  new  theatre  in 
Covent  Garden,  the  house  iu  Lincoln’s  lull 
Fields  was  let  for  a variety  of  purposes.  Here 
in  1734  Italian  operas  were  given,  in  opj»osition 
to  Handel’s  at  the  King's  Theatre,  with  Porpom 
as  conqioser  and  Senesino  as  principal  singer  ; 
and  here,  when  Handel  was  compelled  to  quit 
the  King’s  Theatre,  he,  in  his  turn,  gave  Italian 
ojieras,  and  also,  occasionally,  oratorio  perform- 
ances.  His  ‘Drydcn’s  Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day’ 
was  first  jierformcd  here  in  1739,  ami  in  1740 
his  ‘ L’ Allegro,  II  Pensieroso,  ed  II  Moderato,’ 
his  sereuata  * Paruasso  in  Festa,’  and  his  oper- 
etta ‘Hymen.’  Plays  were  occasionally  |»er- 
formed  here  until  1756,  when  the  building  was 
converted  into  a barrack.  It  was  afterwards 
occupied  as  Sjsxle  and  Coplands  'Salopian 
China  Warehouse,’  until  it  was  taken  down  in 
1848  for  the  enlargement  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons.  This  theatre  must  not  be  confounded 
with  two  others  which  previously  stood  near  the 
same  spot,  viz.  the  Duke’s  Theatre,  erected  by 
Sir  William  Davcnant  in  1662,  and  occupied 
until  1671,  when  the  conqvany  removed  tv 
Dorset  Garden  Theatre,  and  the  Theatre  in 
Little  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  built  upon  the  same 
site  and  opened  iu  1695  with  Congreve’s  ‘ Love 
for  Love,’  and  occupied  until  the  comjiany 
removed  to  the  Queen's  Theatre  in  1705,  when 
it  was  abandoned.  [King’s  TllRATKK.]  w.  h.  H. 

LINI),  Jenny,  was  born  at  Stockholm,  Oct.  6, 
1820.  When  she  was  nine  years  old,  Count 
Puke,  director  of  the  Court  Theatre,  admitted 
her  to  the  school  of  singing  which  is  attached 
to  that  establishment,  and  she  received  there 
j her  first  lessons  from  the  singing-master  and 
Court  secretary,  Croelius,  and  subsequently  from 
a master  named  Berg.  After  apj taring  in 
children’s  parts  from  1830  onwards,  she  made 
her  debut  at  the  Opera  in  her  native  city, 
March  7,  1838,  as  Agatha  in  Weber’s  ‘ Frei- 
schutz,*  and  played  afterwurds  the  principal 
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rdle  in  ‘ Euryanthe,’  Alice  in  ‘Robert  le  Diable,’ 
and  filially  * La  Vestale,’  all  with  brilliant  suc- 
cess. [In  1840  she  was  made  a member  of  the 
Royal  Swedish  Academy  of  Music,  and  was 
appointed  court  singer.]  She  upheld  the  Royal 
Theatre  until  July  1841,  when  she  went  to 
Paris  in  hope  of  improving  her  style  of  singing. 
There  Manuel  Garcia,  after  expressing  the 
opinion  that  her  voice  hail  been  worn  out  by 
faulty  method  and  overwork,  ultimately  gave 
her  lessons,  during  a period  of  eleven  months, 
but  ‘she  herself  mainly  contributed  to  the 
development  of  her  naturally  harsh  and  unbend- 
ing voice,  by  ever  holding  before  herself  the 
ideal  which  she  had  formed  from  a very  early 
age.  She  had  been  wont  to  sing  to  her  mother’s 
friends  from  her  third  year  ; and,  even  at  that 
I>criod,  the  intense  feeling  of  melancholy,  almost 
natural  to  all  Swedes,  which  tilled  her  young 
soul,  gave  to  her  voice  an  expression  which  drew 
tears  from  the  listeners.’  Meyerbeer,  who  hap- 
pened  to  be  at  Paris  at  the  time,  heard  her,  was 
delighted,  and  foretold  a brilliant  future  for  the 
young  singer.  [He  arranged  a private  ‘audition’ 
for  her  at  the  Opera,  and  recommended  her  for 
the  ojiera  at  Berlin.  She  returned  to  Stockholm 
for  two  years,  and  in  1844  went  to  Dresden,  to 
study  German.]  In  September  she  returned  to 
Stockholm,  and  took  part  in  the  fetes  at  the 
crowning  of  King  Oscar  ; but  went  to  Berlin  in 
October,  and  obtained  an  engagement  at  the 
Opera  through  the  influence  of  Meyerl>eer,  who 
had  written  for  her  the  principal  r61e  in  his 
4 Feldlager  in  Schlesien,’  afterwards  remodelled 
as  ‘ L’fctoile  du  Nord.’  She  apjtearcd  first,  Dec. 
1 5,  as  Norma,  and  was  welcomed  with  enthusiasm  ; 
and  afterwards  played,  with  equal  success,  her 
part  in  Meyerbeer’s  new  opera.  She  also  ap- 
jieared  as  Euryanthe,  ami  in  ‘ La  Sonnambula.’ 
In  the  following  spring  she  sang  at  Hanover 
and  Hamburg.  After  this  tour  she  returned 
again  to  Stockholm  and  once  more  enjoyed  a 
triumphant  success.  [She  sang  before  Queen 
Victoria  ami  Prince  Albert  at  Stolzenfels  in  the 
following  August,  and  appeared  at  Frankfort, 
Darmstadt,  and  Cojienhagcu  ; she  was  again  in 
Berlin  in  the  winter,  a[»jtearing  in  the  jwirts  of 
Donna  Anna,  Agatha,  the  Vestalin,  and  Valen- 
tine in  1 Ijcs  Huguenots.’]  At  the  Gewandhaus, 
Leipzig,  she  made  her  first  app»earance,  Dec.  4, 
1845.  Engaged  soon  after  for  Vienna,  she  aj>- 
peared  there  April  22,  1848,  ami  at  Whitsuntide 
of  the  same  year,  sang  in  the  Nioderrheinische 
Feat  at  Aixda-Cha|>elie,  appearing  at  Hanover 
and  Hamburg  in  the  summer.  After  engage- 
ments at  Darmstadt,  Munich,  Stuttgart,  and 
various  cities  of  South  Germany  in  the  autumn, 
she  returned  to  Vienna  and  added  La  Figlia  del 
Reggimento  to  her  list  of  characters. 

Difficulties  had  arisen  between  the  two  London 
managers,  Bunn  ami  Lumlcy,  as  to  the  validity 
of  a contract  which  Jenny  Lind  had  been  induced 
to  sign  with  the  former  ; and  it  was  not  until 


May  4,  1847,  that  she  appeared  at  Her  Majesty's 
Theatre,  in  4 Robert.’  Moschelcs  had  already 
met  her  in  Beilin,  and  wrote  thus  (Jan.  10, 
1845)  of  her  i>erformances  in  'The  Camp  of 
Silesia,’ — 4 Jenny  Lind  has  fairly  enchanted  me; 
she  is  unique  in  her  way,  and  her  song  with  two 
concertante  flutes  is  jK*rhaps  the  most  incred- 
ible feat  in  the  way  of  bravura  singing  that  cmn 
possibly  l>e  heard.  . . . How  lucky  I was  to 
find  her  at  home  ! What  a glorious  singer  ah? 
is,  and  so  unpretentious  withal  ! * This  char- 
acter, though  true  to  life,  was,  however,  sham? 
fully  belied  by  the  management  of  the  London 
Theatre,  both  before  and  after  her  arrival. 
It  is  curious  now  to  look  l»aek  ii{K>n  the  artitic*-* 
employed,  the  stories  of  broken  contracts  (this 
not  without  some  foundation),  of  long  diplomatic 
pourjKtrlcrs,  special  messengers,  persuasion,  hesi- 
tation, and  vacillations,  kept  up  during  many 
months, — all  in  order  to  excite  the  interest  of 
the  operatic  public.  Not  a stone  was  left 
unturned,  not  a trait  of  the  young  singer’s  char- 
acter, public  or  private,  un -exploite,  bv  which 
sympathy  admiration,  or  even  curiosity,  might 
be  aroused  (see  Lumley's  Reminiscences,  1847). 
After  appearing  as  the  heroine  of  a novel  ( Ths 
Home  by  Frcdcrika  Bremer),  and  the  darling  of 
the  Opera  at  Stockholm,  she  was  next  described 
as  entrancing  the  opera-goers  of  Berlin  ; aud  her 
praises  had  been  sung  by  the  two  great  German 
composers,  and  had  not  lost  by  translation. 
But,  not  content  with  fulsome  praise  founded 
on  these  circumstances,  the  jmi  nigra]  diisbs,  inspired 
of  course  by  those  for  whose  interest  the  jiara- 
graphs  were  manufactured,  and  assuredly  with- 
out her  knowledge  or  sanction,  did  not  hesitate 
to  speak  in  the  most  open  way,  — and  as  if  in 
commendation  of  her  as  a singer,  and  above 
other  singers,— -of  Mile.  Lind’s  private  virtues, 
and  even  of  her  charities.  Singers  have  ever 
been  charitable,  generous,  0{>eti  - handed,  and 
open-hearted  ; to  their  credit  be  it  recorded  : the 
exceptions  have  been  few.  With  their  private 
virtues  critics  have  nought  to  do  ; these  should 
lie  supposed  to  exist,  unless  the  contrary  be 
glaringly  apparent.  The  public  was.  however, 
persistently  fed  with  these  advertisement*  ami 
harassed  with  further  rumours  of  doubts  and 
I even  disapjiointmeiit  iu  the  early  |»art  of  1847. 

: it  being  actually  stated  that  the  negotiation* 
I had  broken  down,  — all  alter  the  engagements 
had  been  signed  and  sealed  ! 

The  interest  and  excitement  of  the  public  at 
her  lirst  ap)iearance  was,  therefore,  extraordi- 
nary ; ami  no  wonder  that  it  was  so.  Yet  her 
| great  singing  in  the  juirt  of  Alice  disappointed 
none  but  a very  few,  aud  those  were  silenced  bv 
a tumultuous  majority  of  idolators.  Shecertainlv 
sang  the  music  splendidly,  and  acted  the  part 
irreproachably.  The  scene  at  the  cross  in  th? 
second  act  was  in  itself  a complete  study,  s»> 
strongly  contrasted  were  the  emotions  she  por- 
I t rayed, — first  terror,  then  childlike  faith  and 
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confidence, — -while  she  preserved,  throughout,  f 
the  innocent  rummer  of  the  peasant  girl.  * From 
that  first  moment  till  the  end  of  that  season,  ! 
nothing  else  was  thought  about,  nothing  cine 
talked  about,  but  the  new  Alice — the  new 
Sonnambula  — the  new  Maria  in  Donizetti’s 
charming  comic  opera, — his  best.  Pages  could 
be  filled  by  describing  the  excesses  of  the  public. 
Since  the  days  when  the  world  fought  for  hoars 
at  the  pit-door  to  see  the  seventh  farewell  of 
Siddons,  nothing  had  been  seen  in  the  least 
approaching  the  scenes  at  the  entrance  of  the  I 
theatre  when  Mile.  Lind  sang.  Prices  rose  to 
a fabulous  height.  In  short,  the  town,  sacred 
and  profane,  went  mad  about  “the  Swedish 
nightingale  ” ’ (Chorley).  Ladies  constantly 
sat  on  tire  stairs  at  the  ()|>era,  unable  to  pene- 
trate farther  into  the  house.  Her  voice,  which 
then  at  its  very  best  showed  some  signs  of  early 
wear,  was  a soprano  of  bright,  thrilling,  and 
remarkably  synqMithetic  quality,  from  b to  y'". 
The  npper  part  of  her  register  was  rich  and  bril- 
liant, and  superior  l>oth  in  strength  and  purity 
to  the  lower.  These  two  portions  she  managed, 
however,  to  unite  in  the  most  skilful  way,  moder- 
ating the  power  of  her  upper  notes  so  as  not  to 
outshine  the  lower.  She  had  also  a wonder- 
fully developed  * length  of  breath, ’which  enabled 
her  to  perform  long  and  difficult  {taasages  with 
ease,  and  to  fine  down  her  tones  to  the  softest 
pianissimo,  while  still  maintaining  the  quality 
unvaried.  Her  execution  was  very  great,  her 
shake  true  and  brilliant,  her  taste  in  ornament 
altogether  original,  and  she  usually  invented 
her  own  cads.nzc.  In  a song  from  ‘ Beatrice  di 
Tends,’  she  had  a chromatic  cadenza  ascending 
to  E in  alt,  and  descending  to  the  note  whence 
it  had  arisen,  which  could  scarcely  Ik;  equalled 
for  difficulty  and  perfection  of  execution.  The 
following,  sung  by  her  at  the  end  of  4 Ah  ! non 
giunge,*  was  given  to  the  present  writer  by  an 
car-witness : — 


I n this  comparatively  simple  cadenza,  the  highest 
notes,  though  rapidly  struck,  were  not  given  in 
the  manner  of  a shake,  hut  w ere  positively  marts- * 
lees,  and  produced  an  extraordinary  effect.  An- 
other cadenza,  which,  according  to  Moscheles, 
* electrified  ’ them  at  the  Gewandhaus,  occurred 
three  times  in  one  of  Chopin’s  Mazurkas  : — 


[ Another  cadenza  isgiven  in  the  Musical  1 7i  km 
Record  for  1849,  op.  8,  and  more  in  Jenny 
Rind,  the  Artist  (see  below.)] 


4 What  shall  l say  of  Jenny  Lind  ? ’ he  writes 
again  (1847)  : * I can  find  no  words  adequate  to 
give  you  any  real  idea  of  the  impression  she  has 
made.  . . . This  is  no  short-lived  fit  of  public 
enthusiasm.  I wanted  to  know  her  off  the  stage 
as  well  as  on  ; but,  as  she  lives  some  distance 
from  me,  I asked  her  in  a letter  to  fix  ujion  an 
hour  for  me  to  call.  Simple  and  unceremonious 
as  she  is,  she  came  the  next  day  herself,  bring- 
ing her  answer  verbally.  So  much  modesty 
and  so  much  greatness  united  are  seldom  if  ever 
to  be  met  with  ; and,  although  her  intimate 
friend  Mendelssohn  had  given  me  an  insight 
into  the  noble  qualities  of  her  character,  l was 
surprised  to  find  them  so  apparent.’  Again  and 
again  he  sfteaks  in  the  warmest  terms  of  her, 
and  subsequently  of  her  and  her  husband  together. 

Meanwhile  Mile.  Lind  maintained  the  mark 
which  she  had  made  in  4 Robert,’  by  her  iinj»er- 
sonation  of  the  Sonnambula,  a most  effective 
character, — 4 Lucia,’  Adina.  in  1 L’Elisir,’  ‘ La 
Figlia  del  Reggimento,’  and  perhaps,  altogether 
her  best  part,  Giulia  in  S|»ontiiii’s  4 Vestale.’ 
[She  also  created  the  part  of  Amalia  in  Verdi's 
4 1 Masnadicri  ’ (July  *22),  and  sang  that  of 
Susanna  in  4 Figaro.’]  In  1848  she  returned  to 
Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  nnd  added  to  these 
‘Lucia  di  Lammermoor’ and  ‘L’Elisir  d’Amore.' 
In  1849  she  announced  her  intention  not  to 
appear  again  on  the  stage,  hut  so  far  modified  this 
resolution  as  to  sing  at  Her  Majesty’s  Theatre 
in  Mo/art’s  * Flauto  Magico  ’ arranged  as  a con- 
cert, without  acting  (April  12) ; the  experiment 
was  so  unsuccessful  that  instead  of  similar  con- 
cert performances  previously  announced,  she  gave 
six  more  o|»eratic  performances,  apjwanng  os 
Amina,  Lucia,  Maria,  and  Alice.  Her  last  ap- 
pearance *on  any  stage’  took  place  in  ‘Roberto/ 
May  10,  1849.  Henceforward  she  betook  herself 
to  the  more  congenial  platform  of  the  concert- 
room.  How  she  sang  there  some  of  the  present 
generation  can  still  remember, — ‘the  wild, 
queer  northern  tunes  brought  here  by  her,  her 
careful  expression  of  some  of  Mozart’s  great  airs, 
her  mastery  over  such  a piece  of  execution  as  the 
Bird  song  in  Haydn's  “Creation,”  and  lastly,  the 
grandeur  of  inspiration  with  which  the  “Sane- 
tus”of  angels  in  Mendelssohn’s  “Elijah”  was  led 
by  her  (the  culminating  point  in  that  oratorio). 
These  are  the  triumphs  which  will  stamp  her 
name  in  the  Golden  Book  of  singers'  (Chorley). 
On  the  other  hand,  the  wondrous  effect  with 
which  she  sang  a simple  ballad,  in  the  simplest 
possible  manner,  can  never  be  forgotten  by  those 
who  ever  hoard  it.  After  another  season  in 
London,  and  a visit  to  Ireland  in  1848,  Mile. 
Lind  was  engaged  by  Barnmu,  the  American 
»I>eculator,  to  make  a tour  of  the  United  States. 
She  arrived  therein  1 850,  and  remained  for  nearly 
two  years,  during  part  of  the  time  unfettered  by 
an  engagement  with  any  impresario,  butaccoin- 
j tanied  by  Mr.,  afterwards  Sir  Julius,  Benedict. 
The  Americans,  with  their  genius  for  apprccia- 
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tion  ami  hospitality,  welcomed  her  everywhere 
with  frantic  enthusiasm,  and  she  made  £20,000 
in  thia  progress.  Here  it  was,  in  Boston,  on 
Feb.  5,  1852,  that  she  married  Mr.  Otto  Gold- 
schmidt. [Goldschmidt.] 

Returned  to  Europe,  Mint*.  Goldschmidt  now 
travelled  through  Holland,  ami  again  visited 
Germany.  [Dresden  was  her  home  in  1 852-55. 1 
In  1858  she  came  once  more  to  England,  anil 
for  some  years  appeared  frequently  in  oratorios 
and  concerts.  Her  actual  last  appearance  was 
at  a concert  for  a charity  at  Malvern,  July  28, 
1888.  In  that  year  she  accepted  an  appoint- 
ment  as  teacher  of  singing  at  the  Royal  College 
of  Music,  which  she  held  till  1886. 

It  must  Ikj  recorded  that  the  whole  of  her 
American  earnings  was  devoted  to  founding  and 
endowing  art* scholarships  and  other  charities 
in  her  native  Sweden  ; while  in  England  the 
country  of  her  adoption,  among  other  charities, 
she  gave  a whole  hospital  to  Liverpool  and  a 
wing  of  another  to  London.  In  the  winter 
of  1848-49,  she  raised  a sum  of  £10,500  for 
charities.  The  scholarship  founded  in  memory 
of  her  friend  Felix  Mendelssohn  also  benefited 
largely  by  her  help  and  countenance  ; and  it 
may  he  said  with  truth  that  her  geuerosity  uml 
her  sympathy  were  never  ap|iealed  to  in  vain 
by  those  who  had  any  just  claims  upon  them. 
[Men delssohk  Schola rsh i r.] 

Madame  Lind  Goldschmidt  was  respected  and 
admired  by  all  who  knew  her,  the  mother  of  a 
family,  mixing  in  society,  but  in  no  degree 
losing  her  vivid  interest  in  music.  The  Bach 
Choir,  conducted  by  Mr.  Goldschmidt,  which 
gave  the  English  public  the  first  op]»ortunity  of 
hearing  in  its  entirety  the  B minor  Mass  of  that 
composer,  profited  in  no  small  degree  by  the 
careful  training  bestowed  on  the  female  portion 
of  the  chorus  by  this  great  singer,  and  the 
enthusiasm  inspired  by  her  presence  among 
them.  She  died  at  Wynd’s  Point,  Malvern, 
Nov.  2,  1887.  [In  1891  the  memoir  Jtt luy 
Lind, the  Artist,  by  Canou  II.  Scott  Holland  and 
W.  S.  Rockstro,  appeared  in  two  volumes  ; a 
condensed  edition  appeared  in  1893,  and  in 
1894,  Mr.  Rockstro  published  a short  record 
and  criticism  of  her  method,  giving  numerous 
cadenzas,  etc.  Many  corrections  in  the  above 
article  have  been  made  from  the  first  of  these 
hooks.  On  April  20,  1894,  H.R.H.  Princess 
Christian  unveiled  a medallion  of  Jenny  Lind 
in  Westminster  Abbey.  See  Billroth's  Studies 
in  Music,  p.  252.]  j.  m. 

LINDA  DI  CHAMOUNI.  Opera  in  three 
acts ; words  by  Rossi,  music  by  Donizetti. 
Produced  at  the  Karntlinerthor  Theatre.  Vienna, 
May  19,  1842  ; in  Paris,  Nov.  17.  1842;  in 
London,  at  Her  Majesty’s.  June  1843.  o. 

LINDBLAD,  Adolf  Fredrick,  born  near 
Stockholm,  Feb.  l,  1801.  This  Swedish  com- 
poser passed  several  years  of  his  early  life  in 
Berlin,  and  studied  music  there  under  Zclter. 


In  1827  he  returned  to  Stockholm  and  there 
resided,  giving  singing-lessons  and  composing 
until  his  death,  August  23,  1878. 

Limlblad  composed  but  little  instrumental 
music  ; a symphony  in  C which  was  given  under 
Mendelssohn's  direction  at  one  of  the  Gewand- 
liaua  Concerts  at  Leipzig  in  Nov.  1839,  and 
a duo  for  piunoforte  and  violin  (op.  9)  are  con- 
sidered the  best,  but  they  aim  so  little  at  effect 
and  are  so  full  of  the  jieculiar  personality  of 
their  author  that  they  can  never  be  pqmlar. 
and  even  his  own  countrymen  are  not  familiar 
with  them.  It  is  his  vocal  compositions  which 
have  made  him  famous.  He  was  eminently  a 
national  composer.  He  published  a large  col- 
lection of  songs  for  voice  and  piano  to  Swedish 
words,  which  are  full  of  melody,  grace,  and 
originality.  Written  for  the  most  jwart  in  the 
minor  mode,  they  are  tinged  with  the  melancholy 
which  is  characteristic  of  Swedish  music.  In 
such  short  songs  as  ‘ The  Song  of  the  Dalecarlian 
Maiden,’  ‘Lament,’  ‘The  Wood  by  the  Aareu 
Lake,'  etc.,  whose  extreme  simplicity  is  of  the 
very  essence  of  their  charm,  his  success  has  been 
most  conspicuous.  In  longer  and  more  elaborate 
songs,  where  the  simplicity  at  which  he  aimed 
in  his  accompaniment  has  limited  the  variety 
of  hurmouy  uml  figures,  the  effect  is  often 
marred  by  repetition  and  consequent  monotony. 
Yet  even  in  thia  class  of  work  there  are  many 
beautiful  exceptions,  and  • A Day  in  Spring.’ 
‘A  Summer's  Day,’ and  ‘Autumn  Evening.’  are 
specially  worthy  of  mention. 

Jenny  Lind,  who  was  Lindblad's  pupil,  intro- 
duced his  songs  into  Germany,  and  their  rapidly 
acquired  popularity  earned  for  the  anthor  the 
title  of  * the  Schubert  of  the  North.'  His  only 
oj»em,  ' Frondararne,'  was  jierformed  at  Stock- 
holm, 1835,  and  revived  for  the  opening  of  the 
new  opera-house  there  in  1898.  Several  of  his 
vocal  duets,  trios,  and  quartets  have  a consider- 
able reputation  in  Sweden. 

An  analysis  of  Lindblad’s  Symphony  will  1>e 
found  in  the  Allg.  Mint.  Zcitung  for  Oct.  23, 
1839  (comp.  col.  93V  of  the  same  volume i 
There  is  a pleasant  reference  to  him,  honourable 
to  both  parties  alike,  in  Mendelssohn’s  letter  of 
Dec.  28,  1833.  a.  h.  w. 

LINDLEY,  Robert,  horn  at  Rotherham. 
March  4,  1776,  showed  so  early  a predilection 
for  music  that  when  he  was  alxmt  five  years  of 
age,  his  father,  an  amateur  performer,  com- 
menced teaching  him  the  violin,  and  at  nine 
years  of  age,  the  violoncello  also.  He  continued 
to  practise  the  latter  until  he  was  sixteen,  when 
Cervetto,  hearing  him  play,  euoouraged  him 
and  undertook  his  gratuitous  instruction.  He 
quitted  Yorkshire  and  obtained  an  engagement 
at  the  Brighton  theatre.  In  1794  he  succeeded 
Spernti  as  principal  violoncello  at  the  Oj»tT* 
and  all  the  principal  concerts,  and  retained 
undisputed  possession  of  that  {xieition  until 
his  retirement  in  1851.  [His  intimacy  with 
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Dragonetti  (sec*  voL  i.  p.  728)  lasted  for  half  a 
century.  He  was  appointed  professor  of  his 
instrument  in  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  on 
its  foundation  in  1822,  Dirt,  of  Nat , Biot/.  ] 
Lindley's  tone  was  remarkable  for  its  purity, 
richness,  mellowness,  and  volume,  and  in  this 
respect  he  has  probably  never  been  equalled. 
His  technique,  for  that  date,  was  remarkable, 
and  his  accompaniment  of  recitative  was  perfec- 
tion. He  composed  several  concertos  and  other 
works  for  his  instrument,  but  his  composition 
was  by  no  means  equal  to  his  execution.  He 
died  in  London,  June  13,  1855.  His  daughter 
married  John  Barnett  the  composer. 

His  son,  William,  bom  1802,  was  also  a 
violoncellist.  Ho  was  a pupil  of  his  father, 
first  appeared  in  public  in  1817,  and  soon  took 
a jKwition  in  all  the  best  orchestras.  He  gave 
great  promise  of  future  excellence,  but  was  un- 
able to  achieve  any  prominence  owing  to  extreme 
nervousness.  He  died  at  Manchester,  August 
12,  1869.  w.  H.  H. 

LINDNER,  Friedrich,  l>om  at  Liegnitz,  in 
Silesia,  about  1540,  was  first  a boy-chorister  in 
the  Electoral  Chapel  at  Dresden,  received  his 
further  education  at  the  famous  school  at  Pforta, 
and  afterwards  studied  at  Leipzig  University. 
After  serving  for  a while  as  Hof-musikus  to 
the  Margrave  of  Brandenburg  at  Ansbach,  he 
received  in  1574  the  appointment  of  cantor  to 
the  important  St.  Aegidion  Kirche  at  Nurem- 
berg, where  he  died,  Sept.  15,  1597.  Although 
Lindner  published  none  of  his  own  composi- 
tions, ho  is  known  to  have  sent  to  the  Duke 
of  Wurtemljerg  in  1567  a Cantional -buch, 
for  which  he  received  the  then  considerable 
honorarium  of  30  thaler,  and  again  in  1570 
and  1572,  he  also  sent  two  musical  settings 
of  the  Passion,  for  which  he  received  6 and 
10  thalers  respectively  (Eitner,  Monatshsflt, 
xxxi.  pp.  18,  19).  But  ho  is  chiefly  known 
as  the  meritorious  editor  of  various  collections 
of  music,  sacred  and  secular,  published  by  the 
Nureml)org  firm  of  Gcrlach,  which  are  import- 
ant as  testifying  to  the  kind  of  music  which 
continuer!  to  lie  cultivated  and  favoured  in  the 
Lutheran  churches  and  schools  of  Nuremberg 
and  elsewhere.  They  are  as  follows : 1.  Sacrae 
Cantiones,  1585,  41  n.  a 5-9  ; Motets  by  Italian 
comj>osers,  chiefly  of  the  Venetian  school,  hut 
including  some  by  Palestrina.  2.  Contimiatio 
Cantionum  Sacrartim,  1588,  56  n.  a 4-12.  3. 

Corollarium  Cantionum  Sacramm,  1590,  70  n.  a 
4-12.  4.  Missae  quinque,  a 5.  5.  Magnificat 

octo  tonorum,  1591  ; three  sets  by  Guerrero, 
Ruffo,  nnd  Vamtto,  a 4 and  5.  6.  Bicinia 

Sacra,  80  n.  7.  Gemma  Musicalis ; three  books, 
1588,  1589,  1590,  containing  altogether  190  j 
Italian  Madrigals  by  the  most  representative 
composers  of  the  genre,  such  as  Marenzio,  the  j 
Gabrielis,  Striggio,  and  many  others.  J.  r.  m. 

LINDPAIXTNER,  Peter  Joseph  vox,  born 
at  Coblenz,  Dec.  9,  1791,  studied  the  violin.  | 
VOL.  II 


piano,  and  counterpoint  at  Augsburg,  and  subse- 
quently appears  to  have  received  some  instruc- 
tion at  Munich  from  Winter.  In  1812  he 
accepted  the  poet  of  Musik- director  at  the 
Isarthor  Theatre  in  Munich,  and  whilst  so  en- 
gaged completed  his  musical  studies  under  Jos. 
Gratz,  an  excellent  contrapuntist  In  1819  he 
was  appointed  ca|>ollmeister  to  the  Royal  Band 
at  Stuttgart,  and  held  that  |>OKt  until  his  death, 
which  took  pluce  August  21,  1856,  during  a 
summer  holiduy  at  Nonnenhorn,  on  the  Lake 
of  Constance.  He  was  buried  at  Wasserburg. 
He  died  full  of  honours,  a member  of  almost 
every  musical  institution  of  the  Continent,  and 
the  recipient  of  gifts  from  many  crowned  heads 
— amongst  others  a medal  from  Queen  Victoria, 
in  1848,  for  the  dedication  of  his  oratorio  of 
‘ Abraham.' 

By  quiet  and  persistent  labour  he  raised  his 
band  to  the  lovel  of  the  l»est  in  Germany,  and 
acquired  a very  high  reputation.  *Lind{>aintner,’ 
says  Mendelssohn,  describing  a visit  to  Stutt- 
gart in  1881,  * is  in  my  belief  the  best  conductor 
in  Germany  ; it  is  as  if  he  played  the  whole 
orchestra  with  his  baton  alone  ; and  he  is  very 
industrious.'  Of  the  many  professional  engage- 
ments offered  him  in  other  towns  and  foreign 
countries,  he  accepted  but  one,  and  that,  in 
1853,  three  years  before  his  death,  was  to  con- 
duct the  Npav  Philharmonic  Concerts  in  London, 
at  which  his  cantata  ‘The  Widow  of  Nain,’  his 
overtures  to  ‘Faust’  and  ‘The  Vampyre,’  and 
others  of  his  compositions  were  given  with 
success,  including  the  song  of  ‘The  Standard- 
bearer,’  at  that  time  so  popular,  sung  by  Pischek. 
He  conducted  some  of  the  New  Philharmonic 
Concerts  in  1854.  He  wrote  twenty -eight 
operas,  three  ballets,  five  melodramas  and  ora- 
torios, several  cantatas,  six  masses,  a Stabot 
Mater,  and  above  fifty  songs  with  pianoforte 
accompaniment.  To  these  were  added  sym- 
phonies, overtures,  concertos,  fantasias,  trios 
and  quartets  for  different  instruments.  He 
rescored  ‘Judos  Maccaba*us.'  Some  of  his  sym- 
phonies, his  operas  ‘DerVampyr’  and  ‘Lich- 
tenstein,’ his  ballet  ‘ Joko,'  the  overture  to 
which  was  often  heard  at  concerts,  his  music  to 
Goethe’s  ‘Faust’  and  .Schiller's  ‘Song  of  the 
Bell,'  have  been  pronounced  to  be  among  the 
best  of  his  works.  And  two  of  his  songs,  * The 
Standard-bearer’  and  ‘Roland,’  created  at  tho 
time  a veritable  furore. 

Though  wanting  in  depth  and  originality 
Lindpaintner's  com |>osit ions  please  by  their 
clearness  and  brilliancy,  melody  and  well -de- 
veloped form  ; and  the  hand  of  a clever  and 
practised  musician  is  everywhere  visible  in 
them.  a.  IT.  w. 

LINLEV,  Francis,  born  1771  at  Doncaster, 
blind  from  his  birth,  studied  music  under  Dr. 
Miller,  and  became  an  able  organist.  He  was 
chosen  organist  of  St.  James's  Chapel,  Penton- 
ville,  and  soon  afterwards  married  a blind  lady 
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of  considerable  fortune.  He  purchased  the 
business  of  Bland,  the  inusicseller  iu  Hoi  born, 
in  1796,  but  his  affairs  becoming  emlMurassed, 
his  wife  parted  from  him  and  he  went  to 
America  in  the  same  year,  where  his  playing 
and  compositions  were  much  admired.  He 
returned  to  England  in  1799,  and  died  at 
Doncaster,  Sept.  13,  1800  (as  stated  in  Wilson's 
Biography  of  the  Bit  mi).  His  works  consist  of 
songs,  pianoforte,  and  organ  pieces,  flute  solos 
and  duets,  and  an  Organ  Tutor.  His  greatest 
amusement  was  to  explore  churchyards  and 
read  the  inscriptions  on  the  tombstones  by  the 
sense  of  touch.  W.  H.  H.  ; additions  and  cor- 
rections by  f.  K. 

LINLEY,  Geokoe,  a composer,  born  at 
Leeds  in  1798.  The  statement  made  in  Batty's 
History  of  Both  well,  1877,  p.  230,  that  he  was 
born  at  Glass  Houses,  near  Rothwell,  is  un- 
doubtedly erroneous.  His  birthplace  was  a 
house  in  Briggate,  where  his  father,  James 
Liuley,  carried  on  business  as  a tinplate  worker. 
As  a young  man  he  amused  himself  with  much 
satirical  literature,  directed  against  the  magnates 
of  the  town.  He  removed  to  London,  and 
besides  doing  much  literary  work  of  sundry 
kinds,  wrote  the  words  or  the  music  (frequently 
both)  of  some  of  the  most  |>opular  drawing- 
room lyrics  of  the  day:  ‘Ever  of  thee,*  ‘I 
cannot  mind  my  wheel,  mother,'  ‘Thou  art 
gone  from  my  gaze,'  being  among  these  produc- 
tions. 

His  operas  include  ‘Francesca  Doria,'  1849  ; 
‘ La  Poupeo  de  Nuremberg,’  acted  at  Coven t 
Garden  in  1861  ; ‘The  Toymaker,'  produced 
Nov.  10,  in  the  same  year  at  the  same  theatre, 
and  ‘Law  versus  Love,’  1862.  He  edited  and 
arranged  several  collections  of  songs  as  : * Scot- 
tish Melodies,’  ‘Songs  of  the  Camp,’  ‘Original 
Hymn  Tunes,’  etc.  Two  books  of  Nursery 
Rhymes  were  among  his  latest  musical  works. 
His  Musical  Cynics  of  London , 1862,  was  an 
attack  on  the  metro)K>litan  music  critics,  II.  F. 
Chorley  being  severely  treated.  The  Modem 
Hudibras  was  published  iu  1864.  He  is  said 
to  have  been  a skilled  violoncellist,  and  to  have 
played  at  the  Italian  Opera.  He  died  at 
Kensington,  Sept.  10,  1865,  and  was  buried  at 
Kcnsal  Green.  F.  K. 

LINLEY,  Thomas,  born  in  1732  at  Wells, 
Somerset,  commenced  the  study  of  music  under 
Thomas  Chilcot,  organist  of  Bath  Abbey  church, 
and  completed  his  education  under  Parodies.  He 
established  himself  as  a singing-master  at  Bath, 
and  for  many  years  earned  on  the  concerts  there 
with  great  success.  On  the  retirement  of  John 
Christopher  Smith  in  1774  Linley joined  Stanley 
in  the  management  of  the  oratorios  at  Drury 
Lane,  and  on  the  death  of  Stanley  in  1786  con- 
tinued them  in  partnership  with  I)r.  Arnold. 
In  1775,  in  conjunction  with  his  eldest  son, 
Thomas,  he  composed  and  compiled  the  music 
for  ‘The  Duenna,’  by  his  son-in-law,  Sheridan, 


which  had  the  then  unparalleled  run  of  seventy- 
live  nights  in  its  flrst  season.  In  1776  he 
purchased  j»rt  of  Garrick’s  share  in  Drury 
Lane,  removed  to  Loudon  and  undertook  the 
management  of  the  music  of  the  theatre,  for 
which  he  compooed  several  pieces  of  merit.  H« 
l>ccame  a memlwr  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Musicians  in  1777.  Linley  died  at  his  house 
in  Southampton  Street,  Covent  Garden,  Nov. 
19,  1795,  and  was  buried  in  Wells  Cathedral. 
Hia  dramatic  pieces  were  ‘ The  Royal  Merchant,’ 
1768;  ‘The  Duenna,’ 1775  ; ‘ Se lima  and  Aror’ 
(chiefly  from  Gretry,  but  containing  the  charm- 
ing original  melody,  ‘No  flower  that  blows  ), 
1776  ; ‘The  Camp,’  1778  ; ‘The  Carnival  of 
Venice,’  ‘The  Gentle  Shepherd,*  and  * Robinson 
Crusoe,’  1781  ; * The  Triumph  of  Mirth,’  1782; 
‘The  Spanish  Maid,’  1783  ; ‘The  Spanish 
Rivals,’  1784  ; ‘Tom  Jones,’  1785;  ‘The 
Strangers  at  Home,’  ‘Richard  Cceur  de  Lion’ 
(from  Gretry),  1786  ; and  ‘Love  iu  the  East,’ 
1788;  besides  the  song  in  ‘The  School  for 
Scandal,’  1777,  and  acconqtanimeuts  to  the 
songs  in  ‘The  Beggar’s  Opera.’  Ho  also  set 
such  portions  of  Sheridan’s  Monody  on  the 
Death  of  Garrick,  1779,  as  were  intended  to  U 
sung.  ‘ Six  Elegies  ’ for  three  voices,  composed 
at  Bath  (much  commended  by  Burney),  and 
‘ Twelve  Ballads  ’ were  published  iu  his  life- 
time. The  posthumous  works  of  himself  and 
his  son,  Thomas,  which  apj>eared  a few  nan 
after  hia  death,  in  two  vols.,  consist  of  songs, 
cantatas,  madrigals,  and  elegies,  including  the 
lovely  five -part  madrigal  by  him,  ‘Let  me, 
careless,’  one  of  the  most  graceful  production* 
of  its  kind.  As  an  English  comjtoser  Linley 
takes  high  rank.  [See  Parke’s  Musical  Memoir*. 
Busby’s  Concert-Room  Anecdotes.] 

Elizabeth  Ann,  his  eldest  daughter,  ‘TV 
Maid  of  Bath,’  Itorn  at  Bath,  Sept.  7,  1754, 
received  her  musical  education  from  her  father, 
ami  ap}>eared  at  au  early  age  at  the  Hath 
concerts  os  a soprano  singer  with  great  success. 
Iu  1770  she  sang  at  the  oratorios  in  Louden 
and  at  Worcester  Festival,  and  rose  high  in 
public  favour.  In  1771  she  sang  at  Hereford 
Festival,  and  iu  1772  at  Gloucester.  On  April 
1 3, 1773,  she  became,  in  romantic  circumstance*, 
the  wife  of  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan,  and, 
after  fulfilling  engagements  at  Worcester  Festi 
val  and  at  Oxford,  contracted  before  her  marriage, 
she  retired  at  the  zenith  of  her  popularit  v.  Har 
voice  was  of  extensive  compass,  and  she  sa*;g 
with  equal  excellence  in  both  the  sustained  and 
florid  styles.  She  was  painted  by  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  as  St.  Cecilia,  and  sat  lor  the  Virgin 
in  his  ‘ Nativity.*  She  died  of  consumption  it 
Hotwells,  Bristol,  June  28,  1792.  [S«?  the 

Lid.  of  Nat.  Biog.,  s. r.  ‘Sheridan,  Elizabeth 
Ann,*  from  which  corrections  have  been  taken.] 
MARY,  his  second  daughter  and  pupil,  also  a 
favourite  singer,  was  lorn  at  Bath,  sang  with 
her  sister  at  the  oratorios,  festivals,  etc.,  axwi 
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for  a few  years  afterwards,  until  her  marriage 
with  Richard  Tickell,  commissioner  of  stamps, 
in  1780.  She  died  at  Clifton,  July  27,  1787. 

Maria,  his  third  daughter,  was  also  a concert 
and  oratorio  singer.  She  died  at  Bath,  Sept. 
15,  1784,  at  an  early  age.  Shortly  before  her 
death  she  raised  herself  in  bed,  and  with 
momentary  animation  sang  jiart  of  Handel’s  air 
* 1 know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth,'  and  then, 
exhausted  with  the  effort,  sank  down  and  soon 
afterwards  expired. 

Thomas,  his  eldest  son,  bom  at  Bath  in 
May  1756,  displayed  at  an  early  age  extra- 
ordinary skill  on  the  violin,  and  at  eight  years 
old  performed  a concerto  in  public.  After 
studying  with  his  father  he  was  placed  under 
Dr.  Boyce.  Ho  then  went  to  Florence  and 
took  lessons  on  the  violin  from  Nardini,  and 
whilst  there  became  acquainted  with  Mozart, 
then  about  his  own  age,  and  a warm  attachment 
sprang  up  between  them  ; when  they  parted 
they  were  each  bathed  in  tears,  and  Mozart 
often  afterwards  8]>oke  of  Linlcy  with  the 
greatest  affection.  On  returning  to  England  he 
became  leader  and  solo -player  at  his  father’s 
concerts  at  Bath,  and  subsequently  at  the  ora- 
torios, etc.  at  Drury  Lane.  In  1773  he  com- 
posed an  anthem  with  orchestra  (‘  Let  God 
arise’)  for  Worcester  Festival.  In  1775  he 
assisted  his  father  in  ‘The  Duenna,’  by  writing 
the  overture,  three  or  four  airs,  a duet  and  a 
trio.  He  subsequently  composed  a chorus  and 
two  songs  for  introduction  into  ‘The  Tempest.’ 
In  1776  ho  produced  * An  Ode  on  the  Witches 
and  Fairies  of  Shaksperc.*  He  also  composed  a 
short  oratorio,  ‘The  Song  of  Moses,’  performed 
at  Drury  Lane,  and  added  accompaniments  for 
wind  instruments  to  the  music  in  4 Macbeth.’ 
He  was  unfortunately  drowned,  through  the 
upsetting  of  a boat,  whilst  on  a visit  at  the 
Duke  of  Ancaster’s,  Grimsthorpe,  Lincolnshire, 
August  7,  1778.  The  greater  jiart  of  his 
miscellaneous  compositions  are  contained  in  the 
tw'o  vols.  of  |>osthumous  works  al>ove  mentioned. 

Another  son,  Ozias  Thurston,  born  1765, 
was  also  instructed  in  music  by  the  father. 
He  entered  the  Church  and  obtained  a living, 
which  he  resigned  on  Inung  apj>ointed,  May  5, 
1816,  a junior  fellow  and  organist  of  Dulwich 
College,  where  he  died  March  6,  1831. 

William,  his  youngest  son,  born  about  1771, 
and  educated  at  St.  Paul’s  and  Harrow,  learned 
music  from  his  father  and  Abel.  Mr.  Fox 
procured  for  him  a writership  at  Madras.  [He 
came  back  to  England  in  1796,  joined  his 
brother-in-law,  Sheridan,  in  the  management 
of  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  and  between  that  year 
and  1800,  brought  out  three  pieces,  4 Harlequin 
Captive,’  ‘The  Honeymoon,'  and  * The  Pavilion  ' 
(afterwards  called  ‘The  Ring').  They  were 
unsuccessful,  and  in  1800  the  author  resumed 
his  official  duties  at  Madras.]  He  was  subse- 
quently paymaster  at  Nellore,  and  in  1805  was 


sub-treasurer  to  the  presidency,  Fort  St.  George. 
In  1806  he  returned  from  India  with  a com- 
petence, and  devoted  his  attention  to  literature 
and  music,  comj>oscd  many  glees  (‘At  that 
dread  hour’  won  the  Glee  Club  prize  in  1821), 
published  a set  of  songs,  two  sets  of  canzonets, 
and  many  detached  pieces,  edited  Skaksperc's 
Dramatic  Songs,  two  vols.  fol.  1815-16,  and 
wrote  two  novels,  and  several  pieces  of  poetry. 
He  died  in  London,  May  6,  1835.  >v.  H.  h.  ; 

additions  from  Diet,  of  Nat.  Bioy. 

LINTERN,  J.  and  W.  Music-publishers  in 
Bath  at  the  end  of  the  18th  century'.  Their 
place  of  business  was  in  the  Abbey  Churchyard. 
One  of  the  jiartners  had  been  a blacksmith, 
and  is  said  to  have  first  given  the  title  ‘The 
Harmonious  Blacksmith’  to  Handel’s  well- 
known  composition  on  a copy  which  he  pub- 
lished. * The  Harmonious  Blacksmith  ’ had  been 
a nickname  bestowed  on  Lintern  himself,  f.  K. 

LIPINSKI,  Karl  Joseph,  eminent  violinist 
of  the  modem  school,  born  Oct.  30  (or,  accord- 
ing to  a family  tradition,  Nov.  4),  1790*  at 
Radzyn  in  Poland,  son  of  a land-agent  and 
amateur  violinist,  who  taught  him  the  elements 
of  fingering.  Having  outgrown  this  instruction 
he  for  a time  took  up  the  violoncello,  on  which 
he  advanced  sufficiently  to  play  Romberg's  con- 
certos. He  soon,  however,  returned  to  the  violin, 
and  in  1810  became  first  couccrtmeister,  and 
then  cai>ellmcister,  of  the  theatre  at  Lemberg. 
Not  being  able  to  play  the  piano,  he  used  to 
lead  the  rehearsals  with  his  violin,  and  thus 
acquired  that  skill  in  part- playing  which  was 
one  of  his  great  characteristics  as  a virtuoso. 
In  1814  he  resigned  his  post,  and  gave  himself 
up  to  private  study.  In  1817  lie  went  to 
Italy,  chiefly  in  the  hope  of  hearing  Paganini. 
They  met  in  Milan,  and  Paganini  took  a great 
faucy  to  him,  played  with  him  daily,  ami  even 
Informed  in  public  with  him  at  two  concerts 
(April  17  and  30,  1818),  a circumstance  which 
greatly  increased  Lipinski’s  reputation.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  year  Lipinski  returned  to 
Germany,  but  soon  went  back  to  Italy,  attracted 
by  the  fame  of  an  aged  pupil  of  Tartini’s,  Dr. 
Mozzuraua.  Dissatisfied  with  Lipinski’s  render- 
ing of  one  of  Tartini's  sonatas,  but  unable  on 
account  of  his  great  age  (ninety)  to  correct  him 
by  playing  it  himself,  Mazzurana  gave  him  a 
jiocni,  which  he  had  written  to  explain  the 
master's  intentions.  With  this  aid  Lipinski 
mastered  the  sonata,  and  in  consequence  endea- 
voured for  the  future  to  embody  some  poetical 
idea  in  his  playing — the  secret  of  his  own  suc- 
cess, and  of  that  of  many  others  who  imitated 
him  in  this  respect.  In  1829  Paganiui  and 
Lipinski  met  again  in  Warsaw,  but  unfortun- 
ately a rivalry  was  excited  betw'een  them  which 
destroyed  the  old  friendship.  In  1835  and 
1836,  in  the  course  of  a lengthened  musical 
tournee,  he  visited  Leipzig,  then  becoming  the 
scene  of  much  musical  activity  owing  to 
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Mendelssohn’s  settlement  there  ; and  there  he 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Schumann,  which 
resulted  in  the  dedication  to  him  of  the 
1 Carneval*  (op.  9)  which  was  composed  in 
1834.  In  1836  he  visited  England  ami  played 
his  military  concerto  at  the  Philharmonic  Con* 
cert  of  April  25.  In  1839  Lipinski  became 
ooncertmeister  at  Dresden,  where  he  entirely 
reorganised  the  royal  chajiel,  thus  doing  very 
much  the  same  service  to  Dresden  that  Hell- 
mesberger  sulwcspiently  did  to  Vienna.  He 
retired  with  a pension  in  1861,  and  died  on 
Dec.  16,  of  sudden  paralysis  of  the  lungs,  at 
Orlow,  his  country  house  near  Lemberg. 

His  com(>ositions  (now  forgotten)  arc  numer- 
ous, and  his  concertos,  fantasias,  and  variations 
are  valuable  contributions  to  violin  music.  One 
of  the  lw*st  known  was  the  ‘Military  Concerto,’ 
which  for  years  was  much  played,  ami  was  the 
object  of  the  ambition  of  many  a student  of 
the  violin.  In  conjunction  with  Zalewski,  the 
Polish  i>oet,  he  edited  an  interesting  collection 
of  (lalician  * Volkslieder  ’ with  pianoforte  accom- 
paniments. F.  O. 

The  most  prominent  qualities  of  Lipinski's 
playing  were  a remarkably  broad  and  powerful 
tone,  which  he  ascribed  to  his  early  studies  on 
the  violoncello  ; perfect  intonation  in  double 
sto|H,  octaves,  etc.  ; and  a warm  enthusiastic 
individuality.  But  the  action  of  his  right  arm 
and  wrist  was  somewhat  heavy.  He  was  an 
enthusiastic  musician,  and  especially  in  his 
later  years  played  Beethoven's  great  quartets 
and  Bach's  solos  in  preference  to  everything 
else.  l*.  n. 

LIPSIUS,  Marie  (known  under  the  pseu- 
donym * La  Mara  '),  was  born  at  Leipzig,  Dec. 
30,  1837,  a member  of  a family  of  remarkable 
literary  attainment ; she  has  devoted  her  life 
to  the  literature  of  music.  Her  works  consist 
of  the  following:  — AfusikalUehe  Studienkbpfe 
(five  volumes,  1868-82,  of  which  the  first  series 
went  through  nine  editions)  ; Alusikalischr 
Gedanken-  Polyphonic  (1873),  a collection  of 
musicians'  sayings  about  their  art  ; Beethoven 
(2nd  ed.  1 873)  ; Da*  Biihncnf rat  spiel  in  Bayreuth 
(1877)  ; a translation  of  Liszt's  Chopin  (1880)  ; 
A [itsikerhriefe  aus  fUnf  Jnhrh under  ten  ( 1 886)  ; 
Klassisches  und  Bomantisches  aus  der  Ton  well 
(1892)  ; and  many  other  liooks  of  value.  She 
has  edited  several  collections  of  letters,  such 
as  Liszt's  correspondence  from  1828  to  1886 
(translated  into  English  by  Constance  Bache, 
and  issued  with  some  additional  letters,  in 
1894);  three  volumes  of  letters  to  Liszt  from 
various  contemporaries  (1893-1904)  ; the  corre- 
sjKjmience  between  Liszt  and  Von  Bulow  (1898); 
and  Berlioz's  letters  to  the  Princess  Karolyne 
zu  Sayn  - Wittgenstein  (1903).  (Rieinann’s 
Lexikon. ) M. 

LI8CHEN  ET  FRITZCH  EN.  An  operetta 
in  one  act ; words  by  Paul  Dubois,  music  by 
Offenbach.  Produced  at  Ems  ; and  reproduced 


at  the  Boufies-Parisicns,  Paris,  Jan.  5,  1&$4: 
in  London  (French),  at  St.  James's,  Jaw  2, 
1868.  c. 

LISLEY,  John,  contributed  a six-part  mad 
rigal — * Faire  Citharea  presents  liir  doves '—v 
‘ The  Triumphes  of  Oriana,’  1601,  but  no  other 
composition  by  him  has  survived,  nor  is  anvthinj 
known  of  his  biography.  w.  h.  h. 

LISZT,  Franz  (Ferencz),  was  t*>rn  Oct  21 
1811,  at  Raiding  in  Hungary,  and  was  the 
of  Adam  Liszt,  fa  steward  in  the  service  d 
Prince  EsterhazyJ  and  a musical  amateur 
sufficient  attainment  to  instruct  his  son  ir.  ti* 
rudiments  of  pianoforte-playing.  At  the  sjF  d 
nine  young  Liszt  made  his  first  appearance 
public  at  Oedenburg  with  such  success  tin: 
several  Hungarian  noblemen  guaranteed  Hi- 
sufficient  means  to  continue  his  studies  f«n 
years.  For  that  purjiose  he  went  to  Viem, 
where,  at  his  first  public  apjieanuice,  Jan.  1. 
1823,  his  genius  was  acknowledged  with  u 
enthusiasm  in  which  the  whole  musical  rr 
public,  from  Beethoven  down  to  the  obscure 
dilettante,  joined  unanimously.  He  took  lesser.- 
from  Czerny  on  the  pianoforte  and  from  Salieri 
and  Randhartinger  in  composition.  The  latter 
introduced  the  lad  to  his  friend  Franz  Sehulert. 
His  first  appearance  in  print  was  probably  m i 


variation  (the  24th)  on  a waltz  of  Dubel'i* 
one  of  fifty  contributed  by  the  most  emiiwef 
artists  of  the  day,  for  which  Beethoven,  wi*1 
asked  for  a single  variation,  wrote  thirty-tHr*” 
(op.  120).  Tlie  collection  was  published  ,J 
June  1823  (see  Vaterlandische  KtfNflif* 
vkkein).  In  the  same  year  he  proceeded  * 
Paris,  where  it  was  hoj*ed  that  Ilia  rapid'.' 
growing  reputation  would  gain  him  adroi*^1- 
to  the  Conservatoire  in  spite  of  his  ford*1 
origin.  But  Cherubini  refused  to  make  a* 
exception  in  his  favour,  and  he  continued  H*-- 
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studies  uuder  Reicha  and  Paer.  [In  1824  he 
paid  his  first  visit  to  England,  astonishing  all 
the  amateurs  and  musicians  at  his  concert  in 
the  Argyll  Rooms,  London,  on  June  21.  In  the 
following  season,  he  came  to  Loudon  again,  and 
played  at  the  Duke  of  Devonshire’s,  May  13, 
1825,  and  elsewhere,  with  great  success.  In 
June  of  that  year  he  played  twice  in  Manchester 
— on  the  16th,  in  a concerto  of  Hummel,  in 
which,  two  years  afterwards,  ho  made  his  first 
appearance  at  the  Philharmonic ; and  on  the 
26th,  in  a fantasia  of  his  own  on  the  * Reich- 
stadt  Waltz.’]  Shortly  afterwards  he  also  made 
his  first  serious  attempt  ut  eomjxisition.  and  au 
operetta  in  one  act,  called  ‘ Don  Sanclie,  ’ was 
produced  at  the  Academic  Rovale,  Paris,  Oct.  17, 
1825,  and  well  received.  [See  the  Harmonicon, 
vol.  iii.  ]>.  224.]  Artistic  tours  to  Switzerland 
and  England,  accompanied  by  brilliant  success, 
occupy  the  period  till  the  year  1827,  when 
Liszt  lost  his  fattier,  and  was  thrown  on  his  own 
resources  to  provide  for  himself  and  his  mother. 
During  his  stay  in  Paris,  where  lie  settled  for 
some  years,  he  became  acquainted  with  the  < 
leaders  of  French  literature,  Victor  Hugo,  \ 
Lamartine,  and  George  Sand,  the  influence  of 
whose  works  may  lsi  discovered  in  his  composi- 
tions. [More  im|>ortaiit  still  was  his  intercourse  j 
with  Chopin.]  For  a time  also  he  was  attracted 
by  the  tenets  of  the  Saint-  Simonians,  but  in 
after  years  ho  denied  that  he  had  ever  joined 
that  body.  In  1834  he  became  acquainted 
with  the  Countess  D'Agoult,  better  known  by 
her  literary  name  of  Daniel  Stern,  who  for  a 
long  time  remained  attached  to  him  and  by 
whom  he  had  three  children.  [Their  intimacy 
ceased  in  1844.]  Two  of  the  children,  a son, 
and  a daughter,  the  wife  of  M.  Emile  Ollivier 
the  French  statesman,  are  dead.  The  third, 
Cosiiua,  was  married  first  to  Hans  von  Biilow, 
and  second  to  Richard  Wagner.  The  public 
concerts  which  Liszt  gave  during  the  latter  part 
of  his  stay  in  Paris  placed  his  claim  to  the  first 
rank  amongst  pianists  on  a firm  basis,  and  at 
last  he  was  induced,  much  against  his  will, 
to  adopt  the  career  of  a virtuoso  proper.  [The 
dazzling  career  of  Paganiui,  to  which  his  own 
was  to  be  in  some  sort  a ]>amllel,  no  doubt 
attracted  him  forcibly,  as  did  also  the  composi- 
tions of  that  great  artist ; the  transcriptions  for 
piano  of  his  famous  studies  were  tirst  published 
in  1839.]  The  interval  from  1839  to  1847 
Liszt  spent  in  travelling  almost  incessantly  from 
one  country  to  another,  being  everywhere 
received  with  unparalleled  enthusiasm.  In 
England  he  played  at  the  Philharmonic  Concerts 
of  May  21,  1827  (Concerto,  Hummel),  May  11, 
1840  (Concertstiick,  "Weber),  June  8,  1840 
(Kreutzer  sonata),  June  14,  1841  (Hummers 
septet).  Some  amusing  English  criticisms  may 
lie  read  in  Ramanu’s  Life,  vol.  ii.  pp.  82.  83, 
109,  etc.  His  reception  seems  to  have  been 
less  warm  than  was  exjiected,  and  Liszt,  with 


his  usual  generosity,  at  once  undertook  to  bear 
the  loss  that  might  have  fallen  on  his  agent. 
Of  this  generosity  numerous  instances  might 
be  cited.  The  charitable  purges  to  which 
Liszt’s  genius  was  made  subservient  are  legion. 
The  disaster  caused  at  Pesth  by  the  inundation 
of  the  Danube  (1837)  was  considerably  alleviated 
by  the  princely  sum — the  result  of  several 
concerts — contributed  by  this  artist ; and  when 
two  years  later  a considerable  sum  had  been 
collected  for  a statue  to  be  erected  to  him  at 
Pesth,  he  insisted  upon  the  money  being  given 
to  a struggling  young  sculptor,  whom  he, 
moreover,  assisted  from  his  private  means.  The 
poor  of  Raiding  also  had  cause  to  remember  the 
visit  paid  by  Liszt  to  his  native  village  about 
the  same  time.  It  is  well  knowrn  that  Beet- 
hoven1's  monument  at  Bonn,  erected  in  1845,  owed 
its  existence,  or  at  least  its  speedy  completion, 
to  Liszt's  liberality.  When  the  subscriptions 
for  the  purpose  began  to  fail,  Liszt  offered  to 
j>ay  the  balance  required  from  his  own  jjocket, 
provided  only  that  the  choice  of  the  sculptor 
should  be  left  to  him.  From  about  1842  dates 
Liszt's  more  intimate  connection  with  Weimar, 
where  in  1849  he  settled  for  the  space  of 
twelve  years.  This  stay  was  to  be  fruitful  in 
more  than  one  sense.  [The  Princess  Karolvue 
zu  &ayn- Wittgenstein  united  her  life  with  his 
in  1847,  and  their  house  at  Weimar,  the 
‘ A 1 ten  burg,’  was  for  many  years  a centre  of 
artistic  influence,  always  exerted  on  behalf  of 
the  most  modern  tendencies  in  music.  The 
princess  undoubtedly  collaborated  with  Liszt 
in  the  composition  of  various  literary  efforts 
that  made  a considerable  stir  at  the  time  ; such 
were  the  very  untrustworthy  Life  of  Chopin, 
and  certain  ]>amphlets  on  the  early  works  of 
Wagner.  (On  the  whole  question,  Mr.  W. 
Ashton  Ellis’s  Lift  of  Wagner,  vol.  iv.  may  be 
consulted.)]  When  lie  closed  his  career  as  a 
virtuoso,  and  accepted  a permanent  engagement 
as  conductor  of  the  Court  Theatre  at  Weimar, 
lie  did  so  with  the  distinct  purpose  of  becoming 
the  advocate  of  the  rising  musical  generation, 
by  the  performance  of  such  works  as  were 
written  regardless  of  immediate  success,  and 
therefore  had  little  chance  of  seeing  the  light 
of  the  stag**.  At  short  intervals  eleven  operas 
of  living  composers  were  either  performed  for 
the  first  time  or  revived  on  the  Weimar  stage. 
Amoiigst  these  may  be  couuted  such  works  as 
'Lohengrin,'  ‘ Tannhiiuser, ’ and  'The  Flying 
Dutchmau  ’ of  Wagner,  ‘ Benvenuto  Cellini  ’ by 
Berlioz,  Schumann's  ‘Oenoveva,’  and  music  to 
Byron’s  ‘Manfred.’  Schubert’s  'Alfonso  und 
Estrella  ’ was  also  rescued  from  oblivion  by 
Liszt’s  exertions.  For  a time  it  seemed  as  if 
this  small  provincial  city  were  once  more  to  be 
the  artistic  centre  of  Germany,  os  it  had  l>een 
in  the  days  of  Goethe,  Schiller,  and  Herder. 
From  all  sides  musicians  and  amateurs  Hocked 
to  Weimar,  to  w itness  the  astonishing  feats  to 
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which  a small  but  excellent  community  of 
singers  and  instrumentalists  were  inspired  by 
the  genius  of  their  leafier.  In  this  way  was 
formed  the  nucleus  of  a group  of  young  and 
enthusiastic  musicians,  who,  whatever  may  be 
thought  of  their  aims  and  achievements,  were 
inspired  by  perfect  devotion  to  music  and  its 
poetical  aims.  It  was,  indeed,  at  these  Weimar 
gatherings  that  the  musicians  who  formed  the 
so-called  School  of  the  Future,  till  then  unknown 
to  each  other  and  divided  locally  and  mentally, 
came  first  to  a clear  understanding  of  their 
powers  and  aspirations.  How  much  the  personal 
fascination  of  Liszt  contributed  to  this  desired 
effect  need  not  be  said.  Amongst  the  numerous 
pupils  on  the  pianoforte,  to  whom  he  at  the 
same  period  opened  the  invaluable  treasure  of 
his  technical  experience,  may  be  mentioned 
Hans  von  Billow,  the  worthy  disciple  of  such 
a master. 

But,  in  a still  higher  sense,  the  soil  of 
Weimar,  with  its  great  traditions,  was  to  prove 
a field  of  richest  harvest.  When,  as  early  os 
1842,  Liszt  undertook  the  direction  of  a certain 
number  of  concerts  every  year  at  Weimar,  his 
friend  Duverger  wrote  4 Cette  place,  qui  oblige 
Liszt  :\  sojourner  trois  mois  de  Fannie  a Weimar, 
doit  marquer  peut-etre  j>our  lui  la  transition  de 
sa  carrier©  do  virtuose  a cellc  do  compositeur.’ 
This  presage  has  been  verified  by  a number  of 
compositions  which,  whatever  may  be  the  final 
verdict  on  their  merits,  have  at  any  rate  done 
much  to  elucidate  some  of  the  most  important 
questions  in  Art.  From  these  works  of  his 
mature  years  his  early  compositions,  mostly  for 
the  pianoforte,  ought  to  be  distinguished.  In 
the  latter  Liszt  the  virtuoso  predominates  over 
Liszt  the  comj>oser.  Not,  for  instance,  that 
his  ‘ transcriptions  ’ of  operatic  music  are  with- 
out merit.  Every  one  of  them  shows  the 
refined  musician,  and  for  the  development  of 
pianoforte  technique,  especially  in  rendering 
orchestral  effects,  they  arc  of  real  importance. 
They  also  tend  to  prove  Liszt’s  catholicity  of 
taste  ; for  all  schools  are  equally  represented  in 
the  list,  and  a selection  from  Wagner’s  4 Lohen- 
grin ' is  found  side  by  side  with  tho  Dead  March 
from  Donizetti’s  ‘ Dom  Scbastien.’  To  point 
out  even  tho  most  ini)>ortant  among  these  selec- 
tions and  arrangements  would  far  exceed  the 
limits  of  this  notice.  More  important  are  tho 
original  pieces  for  the  pianoforte  also  belonging 
to  this  earlier  epoch,  and  collected  under  such 
names  as  * Consolations  ’ and  4 Annies  de 
pllerinago,’  but  even  in  these,  charming  and 
intereating  in  many  ros]>ects  as  they  are,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  discover  the  germs  of 
Liszt’s  later  productiveness.  The  stage  of 
preparation  and  imitation  through  which  all 
young  composers  have  to  go,  Liszt  passed  at 
the  piano  and  not  at  the  desk.  This  is  well 
pointed  out  in  Wagner's  pamphlet  on  the 
Symphonic  Poems : — 


4 He  who  has  had  frequent  opportunities ’ 
writes  Wagner,  4 particularly  in  a friendly  circle, 
of  hearing  Liszt  play — for  instance.  Beethovpn— 
must  have  understood  that  this  was  not  mere 
reproduction,  but  real  production.  The  aetoJ 
point  of  division  between  these  two  things  is  not 
so  easily  determined  as  most  people  believe,  fat 
so  much  I have  ascertained  beyond  a doubt, 
that,  in  order  to  reproduce  Beethoven,  one  nut 
be  able  to  produce  with  him.  It  would  be  im- 
possible to  make  this  understood  by  those  who 
have,  in  all  their  life,  heard  nothing  but  the 
ordinary  jierformances  and  renderings  by  vir 
tuosi  of  Beethoven’s  works.  I nto  the  growth  ana 
essence  of  such  renderings  I have,  in  the  course 
of  time,  gained  so  sad  an  insight,  that  I prefer 
not  to  offend  anybody  by  expressing  myself 
more  clearly.  I ask,  on  the  other  hand,  all  whs 
have  heard,  for  instance,  Beethoven’s  op.  106  or 
op.  Ill  (the  two  great  sonatas  in  B?  and  C) 
played  by  Liszt  in  a friendly  circle,  what  they 
previously  knew  of  those  creations,  and  wfcii 
they  learned  of  them  on  those  occasions?  If 
this  was  reproduction,  then  surely  it  was  worth 
a great  deal  more  than  all  the  sonatas  repro- 
ducing Beethoven  which  are  44  produced  ” by  oar 
pianoforte  oonq risers  in  imitation  of  those  im- 
jjerfectly  comprehended  works.  It  was  simply 
the  peculiar  mode  of  Liszt’s  development  to  do 
at  the  piano  what  others  achieve  with  pen  std 
ink  ; and  who  can  deny  that  even  the  greatest 
and  most  original  master,  in  his  first  ]>eriod,  do* 
nothing  but  reproduce?  It  ought  to  be  added 
that  during  this  reproductive  epoch,  the  work 
even  of  tho  greatest  genius  never  has  the 
and  importance  of  the  muster  works  which  ii 
reproduces,  its  own  value  and  importance  bdc2 
attained  only  by  the  manifestation  of  distinct 
originality.  It  follows  that  Liszt’s  activity 
during  his  first  and  reproductive  period  surpass 
everything  done  by  others  under  parallel  circus', - 
stances.  For  ho  placed  the  value  and  import- 
ance of  theworks  of  his  predecessors  in  the  fullest 
light,  and  thus  raised  himself  almost  to  the  santf 
height  with  the  coni])osers  he  reproduced.’ 

These  remarks  at  the  same  time  will,  to  a Urgt 
extent,  account  for  the  unique  place  which  Liszt 
hold  amongst  modern  representatives  of  hi$ 
instrument,  and  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  say 
anything  of  the  phenomenal  technique  which 
enabled  him  to  concentrate  his  whole  mind  or. 
tho  intentions  of  the  composer. 

The  remaining  facts  of  Liszt's  life  may  U 
summed  up  in  a few  words.  In  1859  he  left  b:* 
official  position  at  the  Opera  in  Weimar  owiiu; 
to  the  captious  opposition  made  to  the  produc- 
tion of  Cornelius’s  4 Barber  of  Bagdad.’  at  the 
Weimar  theatre.  From  that  time  he  lived  at 
intervals  at  Rome.  Pesth,  and  Weimar,  ahnyi 
surrounded  by  a circle  of  pupils  and  admirers 
and  always  working  for  music  and  musiriaos  is 
the  unselfish  and  truly  catholic  spirit  character- 
istic of  his  whole  life.  How  much  Liszt  can  be 
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to  a man  and  an  artist  is  shown  by  what  per- 
haps is  the  most  important  episode  even  in  his 
interesting  career — his  friendship  with  Wagner. 
The  latter’s  eloquent  words  will  give  a better 
idea  of  Liszt's  personal  character  than  any  less 
Ultimate  friend  could  attempt  to  do. 

‘ I met  Liszt, ’ writes  Wagner,  ‘for  the  first 
time  during  my  earliest  stay  in  Paris,  at  a )>eriod 
when  1 had  renounced  the  hope,  nay,  oven  the 
wish,  of  a Paris  reputation,  and,  indeed,  was  in 
a state  of  internal  revolt  against  the  artistic  life 
which  I found  there.  At  our  meeting  he  struck 
me  as  the  most  perfect  contrast  to  my  own  being 
and  situation.  In  this  world,  into  which  it 
had  been  my  desire  to  fly  from  my  narrow’  cir- 
cumstances, Liszt  had  grown  up,  from  his  earliest 
age,  so  os  to  be  the  object  of  general  love  and 
admiration,  at  a time  when  I was  repulsed  by 
general  coldness  and  want  of  sympathy.  . . . 
In  consequence  I looked  upon  him  with  sus- 
picion. I had  no  opportunity  of  disclosing  my 
being  and  working  to  him,  and,  therefore,  the 
reception  I met  with  on  his  part  was  altogether 
of  a superficial  kind,  as  was  indeed  natural  in 
a man  to  whom  every  day  the  most  divergent 
impressions  claimed  access.  But  I was  not  in 
a mood  to  look  with  unprejudiced  eyes  for  the 
natural  cause  of  his  behaviour,  which,  though 
friendly  and  obliging  in  itself,  could  not  but 
wound  me  in  the  then  state  of  my  mind.  I never 
repeated  my  first  call  on  Liszt,  and  without 
knowing  or  even  wishing  to  know  him,  l was 
prone  to  look  uj>on  him  as  strange  and  adverse 
to  my  nature.  My  related  expression  of  this 
feeling  was  aftenvards  told  to  him,  just  at  the 
time  when  my  “ Rienzi  ” at  Dresden  attracted 
general  attention.  He  was  surprised  to  find 
himself  misunderstood  with  such  violence  by  a 
man  whom  he  had  scarcely  known,  and  whose 
acquaintance  now  seemed  not  without  value  to 
him.  I am  still  moved  when  I remember  the 
rotated  and  eager  attempts  ho  made  to  change 
my  opinion  of  him,  even  before  ho  know  any 
of  my  works.  He  acted  not  from  any  artistic 
symj>athy,  but  led  by  the  purely  human  wish  of 
discontinuing  a casual  disharmony  between  him- 
self and  another  being  ; perhaps  ho  also  felt  an 
infinitely  tender  misgiving  of  having  really  hurt 
me  unconsciously.  He  who  knows  the  selfish- 
ness and  terrible  insensibility  of  our  social  life, 
and  esjiecially  of  the  relations  of  modern  artists 
to  each  other,  cannot  but  bo  struck  with  wonder, 
nay,  delight,  by  the  treatment  I experienced 
from  this  extraordinary  man.  . . . At  Weimar 
I saw*  him  for  the  lost  time,  w’hen  I was  resting 
for  a few  days  in  Thuringia,  uncertain  whether 
the  threatening  prosecution  would  compel  me  to 
continue  my  flight  from  Germany.  The  very 
day  when  my  personal  danger  became  acertainty, 
I saw  Liszt  conducting  a rehearsal  of  my  “Tann* 
hiiuser,”  and  was  astonished  at  recognising  my 
second  self  in  his  achievement.  What  1 had 
felt  in  inventing  this  music  he  felt  in  perform- 


ing it : what  I wanted  to  express  in  writing  it 
down,  he  expressed  in  making  it  sound.  Strange 
to  say,  through  the  love  of  this  rarest  friend, 

I gained,  at  the  moment  of  becoming  homeless, 
a real  home  for  my  art,  which  I had  hitherto 
longed  for  and  sought  for  always  in  tho  wrong 
place.  ...  At  the  end  of  my  last  stay  at  Paris, 
when  ill,  miserable,  and  despairing,  I sat  brood- 
ing over  my  fate,  my  eye  fell  on  the  score  of 
my  “ Lohengrin,"  which  I had  totally  forgotten. 
Suddenly  I felt  something  like  comjiassion  that 
this  music  should  never  sound  from  oir  the  death - 
pale  pajier.  Two  words  I wrote  to  Liszt : his 
answer  was,  the  news  that  preparations  for  the 
performance  were  being  made  on  the  largest  scale 
that  the  limited  means  of  Weimar  would  permit. 
Everything  that  men  and  circumstances  could 
do  was  done,  in  order  to  make  the  work  under- 
stood. . . . Errors  and  misconceptions  impeded 
the  desired  success.  What  was  to  be  done  to 
supply  what  was  wanted,  so  as  to  further  the 
true  understanding  on  all  sides,  and  with  it  the 
ultimate  success  of  the  work  ? Liszt  saw  it  at 
once,  and  did  it.  He  gave  to  the  public  his  own 
impression  of  the  work  in  a manner  the  con- 
vincing eloquence  and  overpowering  efficacy  of 
which  remain  unequalled.  Success  was  his  re- 
ward, and  with  this  success  he  now  approaches 
me,  saying : “ Behold  we  have  come  so  far,  now 
create  us  a new  work,  that  we  may  go  still 
further.” ' 

In  addition  to  the  commentaries  on  Wagner’s 
works  just  referred  to,  Liszt  also  wrote  numerous 
detached  articlesand  pamphlets,  those  on  Robert 
Franz,  Chopin,  and  the  music  of  the  Gi|)sies, 
being  the  most  important.  It  ought  to  be  added 
that  the  appreciation  of  Liszt’s  music  in  this 
country  is  almost  entirely  due  to  the  unceasing 
efforts  of  his  pupil,  Walter  Bache,  at  whoso 
annual  concerts  many  of  his  most  important 
works  were  produced.  Others,  such  as  ‘Ma- 
zeppa’  and  the  ' Battle  of  the  Huns,’  were  first 
heard  in  England  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 

The  last  concert  given  by  Franz  Liszt  for  his 
own  benefit  was  that  at  Elisabethgrad  towards 
the  end  of  1847, 1 since  when  his  artistic  activity 
was  exclusively  devoted  to  the  benefit  of  others. 
No  moro  striking  evidence  of  the  nobility  of 
Liszt’s  purpose  and  of  the  gracious  manner  in 
which  lie  fulfilled  it  could  bo  wished  for  than 
that  contained  in  tho  published  correspond- 
ence between  Liszt  and  Wagner.2  The  two 
volumes  cover  the  Weimar  period,  but  by  no 
means  represent  the  extent  of  the  friendship 
between  these  two  groat  men,  which  was  only 
interrupted  by  death.  Liszt's  character  as  here 
revealed  calls  for  nothing  less  than  reverence. 
His  solicitude  is  so  tender,  so  fatherly,  so  un- 
tainted with  selfishness,  and,  above  all,  so  wise ! 
Tho  letters  tell  the  story  of  a struggle  and  of  a 
victory  for  his  friend,  but  they  are  silent  upon 

1 Sa  matin'*  F.  Hast  n U K tuullrr  unit  Mr tuck,  rol.  li.  Dnltkopt 
4 Hiirt*l 

i 1 ttn"/frcK*rl  ueUc Vfogntr  unit  Hot.  BntUnpf  4 Hartal. 
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the  incidents  of  his  own  life.  On  being  asked 
one  day  the  reason  of  his  abstention  from  creative 
work,  Liszt  replied  by  another  question,  * Can 
you  not  guess  ? ’ To  Wagner  himself,  who 
urged  him  to  compose  a German  opera  on  his 
(Wagner’s)  tragedy  of  ‘ Wieland  der  Schmidt,’ 
Liszt  answered  that  he  felt  no  vocation  for  such 
a task  ; he  thought  it  more  likely  that  he  might 
give  his  first  dramatic  work  a trial  in  Paris  or  in 
London.  So  he  continued  a life  of  self-abnega- 
tion, and  died  faithful  to  the  last  to  the  claims  of 
friendship  and  of  genius,  many  young  composers 
besides  the  titanic  Wagner  owing  their  first  suc- 
cesses in  life  to  his  generous  sympathy  and  pene- 
trating judgment.  He  made  Weim&r,  during 
the  twelve  years  of  his  residence,  the  centre  of 
musical  life  in  Germany.  * 1 had  dreamed  for 
Weimar  a new  Art  period,'  wrote  Liszt  in  1860, 

* similar  to  that  of  Karl  August,  in  which 
Wagner  and  1 would  have  been  the  leaders  as 
formerly  Goethe  and  Schiller,  but  unfavourable 
circumstances  brought  these  dreams  to  nothing.' 
Though  Liszt  did  not  accomplish  all  he  wished 
for  Weimar,  the  little  city  still  ranks  high 
among  German  art-centres,  and  in  some  degree 
carries  on  the  work  of  advancement  so  firmly 
established  between  the  years  1844  and  1861. 
[The  1 Grauer  Messe  ’ was  first  performed  at  the 
consecration  of  the  Gran  Cathedral,  August  31, 
1856.] 

The  resignation  of  the  Weimar  capellmeister- 
ship  in  1861  was  followed,  after  some  years 
during  which  Rome  was  his  headquarters,  by 
what  Liszt  called  his  vie  triftirqitie , divided 
between  Budapest,  Weimar,  and  Rome.  The 
Hungarian  Government,  in  order  to  ensure 
Liszt's  presence  in  Budapest  during  part  of  the 
year,  invented  for  him  (1870)  the  j>ost  of 
president  of  an  institution  which  at  the  moment 
did  not  exist,  but  which  booh  afterwards  rose 
as  the  Academy  of  Music.  [‘The  Legend  of 
Saint  Elizabeth’  was  given  there  in  August  1865.] 
Impressive  scenes  occurred  when  the  Magyars 
publicly  feted  their  compatriot,1  and  hero- 
worship  was  at  its  height  ou  such  occasions  as 
the  jubilee  of  the  master's  career  in  1873,  when 
1 Christas  ’ was  performed  at  the  Hungarian 
capital. 

The  aspect  of  Liszt’s  everyday  life  at  Weimar 
has  become  known  through  the  accounts  of 
some  of  the  host  of  aspiring  pianists  and  music 
lovers  who  gathered  around  him  there.  Liszt's 
teaching  had  already  borne  fruit  in  the  wonder- 
ful achievements  of  his  most  distinguished 
pupils — Von  Biilow,  I)’ Albert,  the  lamented 
Tausig,  and  others,  and  no  wonder  that  the 
music-room  which  the  gencrousartist  had  thrown 
open  to  all  comers  was  thronged  by  a number  of 
more  or  less  gifted  young  people  in  search  of 
inspiration— no  other  word  so  well  describes 
the  ideal  character  of  the  instruction  they  were 
privileged  to  receive. 

1 Janki  Wohl's  /roiifwi  Lint. 


Liszt  held  his  classes  in  the  afternoon,  during 
which  several  of  the  pupils  would  play  in  th« 
presence  of  the  rest — some  dozen  or  more,  j«r- 
haps — all  being  expected  to  atteud  the  sv&nct 
At  times  the  master  would  seat  himself  it  the 
piano  and  play,  but  this  supreme  pleasure  coaid 
never  be  counted  nj»on.  It  was  noticeable  tlui 
this  most  unselfish  of  geniuses  was  never  iiwf* 
strict  or  more  terrible  than  when  a Beethoven 
sonata  was  brought  to  him,  whereas  he  would 
listen  to  the  execution  of  his  own  compositions 
with  indulgent  patience — a characteristic  trail 
Yet  Liszt's  thoughts  often  dwelt  upon  his  great 
choral  works,  and  he  was  heard  to  declare  that 
sacred  music  had  become  to  him  the  only  thief 
worth  living  for. 

A lively  description  of  Liszt's  profesaoru.  life 
has  been  given  by  an  American  lady  who  visited 
Weimar  in  187 3. 2 [See  also  on  article  in  the 
Fortnightly  lie  view  for  September  1SS6,  h? 
F.  Hue  (Ter.] 

In  Rome  again  Liszt  found  himself  the  centre 
of  an  artistic  circle  of  which  Herr  von  Kenddl 
and  Sgambati  were  the  moving  spirits.  The 
significance,  however,  of  his  residence  in  the 
Eternal  City  lies  rather  in  the  view  he  took  of 
it  as  his  anntes  de  recucillcment,  which  ulti- 
mately led  to  his  binding  himself  as  closely  » 
he  could  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  He  who  in 
his  youth,  with  the  thirst  for  knowledge  upon 
him,  had  enjoyed  the  writings  of  freethinkers 
and  atheists  (without  being  convinced  by  then) 
was  now’  content  with  his  breviary  and  book  of 
hours  ; the  im)>etnou8  artist  who  had  felt  tbe 
fascination  of  St.  Simoniauism  3 before  he  W 
thoroughly  understood  its  raison  d'&rr,  she 
had  been  carried  away  by  the  currents  of  tb« 
revolution,  and  had  even  in  1841  joined  th* 
Freemasons,4  became  in  1856  or  1858  a tertiary 
of  St  Francis  of  Assisi.  In  1879  he  was  per- 
mitted to  receive  the  tonsure  and  the  focr 
minor  orders  (door-keeper,  reader,  exorcist,  aid 
acolyth),  and  an  honorary  canon ry.  The  AW* 
Liszt,  who  as  a boy  had  wished  to  enter  the 
priesthood,  but  was  dissuaded  therefrom  by 
parents  and  his  confessor,  now  rejoiced  in  tb* 
public  avowal  of  his  creed  as  conveyed  by  his 
priestly  garb,  although  he  was  indeed  no  priest, 
could  neither  say  mass  nor  hear  a con  fresh*, 
and  was  at  liberty  to  discard  his  cassock,  and 
even  to  marry  if  he  chose,  without  esnsieg 
scandal.  Thus,  in  the  struggle  with  the  world 
which  the  youth  of  sixteen  had  so  much  dreaded, 
liis  religious  fervour  was  destined  to  carry  ti* 
day.  Extracts  from  Liszt’s  private  )*|*n 
tli rowing  further  light  on  his  inmost  thoughts 
have  been  published,6  but  can  be  only  referred 
to  in  this  place. 

* Sfutir  Study  in  fl«rmany,  Amy  Fa y. 

* • I neither  offlrtilly  Hoc  onnfflcUllr  belonged  to  the  St 

Ian*  ’ fW  Raiuanu.  voL  i.  Heine  U inaccurate  on  thu  **■* 
other  point*. 

* At  Frank  fort  am  • Main,  during  the  period  of  hi*  •»)•«*  ** 
Xonnenwerth  with  the  Oountra  •!  Aimult. 

1 Alljnnrin*  JUmik  /ritunj.  Ma>  13.  19C. 
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[In  the  last  year  of  his  life  he  received  special 
honours  in  the  two  capitals  where  his  earliest 
successes  had  been  won.  On  March  25,  1886, 
his  Hiraner  Meseo  ’ was  given  at  St.  Kustache, 
Paris.]  Liszt’s  former  triumphs  in  England  were 
destined  to  be  eclijised  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
reception  which  awaited  him  when  he  was  pre- 
vailed upon  to  return  in  1886.  In  1824  George 
IV.  had  given  the  sign  to  the  aristocracy  of 
homage  to  the  child-prodigy  ; and  his  visits  in 
the  following  year  and  in  1827  were  successful 
enough.  Iu  1840-41  1 the  Queen’s  favour  was 
accorded  to  him,  and  he  shared  with  Thalberg 
a reputation  as  a skilful  pianist  in  fashionable 
circles.  But  it  was  not  until  1886  that  the  vast 
popularity  which  had  hitherto  been  withheld 
from  him,  owing  to  the  conditions  of  musical 
life  in  our  country,  was  meted  out  to  him  in 
full  measure. 

Liszt  ]>aused  awhile  in  Paris  on  his  way  [see 
above],  and  received  much  attention,  his  musical 
friends  and  followers  gathering  to  meet  him 
at  the  coucerts  of  Colonne,  Lamoureux,  and 
Pasdeloup.  At  length  on  April  3,  the  Abbe 
Liszt  reached  our  shores,  and  on  the  same 
evening  three  or  four  hundred  people  met  at 
Mr.  Littleton’s  house  at  Sydenham  to  do  honour 
to  the  great  artist,  and  a programme  consisting 
entirely  of  his  compositions  was  gone  through 
by  Walter  Bachc  and  others.  The  gracious 
and  veneiable  apjiearance  of  the  distinguished 
guest,  and  his  kindly  interest  in  all  that  went 
forward,  won  the  hearts  of  those  who  witnessed 
the  scene  ; all  recognised  the  presence  in  their 
midst  of  a marvellous  personality  such  as  is 
rarely  met  with.  On  the  following  day  Liszt 
played  part  of  his  E>>  Concerto  before  a few 
friends.  On  the  Monday  he  attended  the 
rehearsal  of  his  oratorio  * St.  Elizabeth  ’ in 
St.  James’s  Hall  ; and  in  the  evening  of  the 
same  day  he  astonished  his  host  and  a circle 
of  friends  by  an  improvisation  on  some  of  the 
themes.  April  6 was  the  date  of  the  coucert, 
which  was  conducted  by  Mackenzie,  and  when 
the  composer  walked  into  the  hall  he  received 
such  ovations  as  had  probably  never  been 
offered  to  an  artist  in  England  before.  Even 
before  he  entered  his  arrival  was  announced  by 
the  shouts  of  the  crowd  outside,  who  hailed  him 
as  if  he  were  a king  letuming  to  his  kingdom. 
During  the  afternoon  Liszt  had  been  entertained 
at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  where  the 
Liszt  Scholarship,  raised  with  so  much  zeal  by 
Mr.  Walter  Bache,  was  presented  by  him  to 
the  master.  A short  programme  was  performed, 
Messrs.  Shakespeare  and  Mackenzie  conducting, 
and  when  Liszt  rose  from  his  seat  and  moved 
towards  the  piano,  the  excitement  of  the  students 
and  of  the  rest  of  the  audience  knew  no  bounds. 
A visit  to  Windsor,  where  he  played  to  Her 
Majesty  a reminiscence  of  the  Rose  Miracle  scene 

> Hla  project  of  conducting  German  open  In  London  In  1843  dune 
to  noUiliig. 


fiom  ‘St.  Elizabeth,’  tilled  up  most  of  the 
following  day  (April  8),  on  the  evening  of  which 
Mr.  Walter  Baches  reception  ut  the  Grosvenor 
Gallery  took  place.  The  brilliant  scene  of 
Saturday  was  here  re|»eated,  with  the  very 
iiuj>ortaiit  additional  feature  of  a solo  frem 
Liszt  himself.  [See  Bachk,  vol.  i.  p.  160.] 
The  events  which  followed  iu  the  course  of  the 
great  man’s  visit  included  a performance  of 
‘ St.  Elizabeth  ’ at  the  Crystal  Palace  on  the 
17th.  On  the  22nd,  a week  later  than  he 
intended,  Liszt  left  England,  pleased  with  his 
reception,  and  promising  to  rejieat  his  visit. 
No  wonder  that  his  death  was  felt  by  English 
people  as  the  loss  of  a jiersoual  friend.  The 
last  music  he  wrote  was  a bar  or  two  of 
Mackenzie’s  ‘Troubadour,’  upon  which  he  had 
intended  to  write  a fantasia. 

The  remaining  incidents  in  the  life  of  Liszt  may 
only  be  briefly  touched  upon.  Paris  gave  him  a 
jierformance  of  1 St.  Elizabeth  ’ at  the  Trocadero. 
The  master  left  Paris  iu  May,  and  visited  iu  turn 
Antwerp,  Jena,  and  Sondershausen.  He  attended 
the  summer  festival  here  while  suffering  from 
weakness  and  cold.  ‘ On  m’a  mis  les  bottes  pour 
le  grand  voyage,'  he  said,  excusing  himself  to  a 
friend  for  remaining  seated.  His  last  appear- 
ance  upon  a concert  platform  was  on  July  19, 
when,  accomi>anied  by  M.  and  Mine.  Miuikacsy, 
he  attended  a concert  of  the  Musical  Society  of 
Luxemburg.  At  th&end  of  the  concert  he  was 
prevailed  upon  to  seat  himself  at  the  piano.  He 
played  a fantasia,  and  a * Soiree  de  Vienne.’  It 
need  not  lie  said  that  the  audience,  touched  and 
delighted  by  the  unlooked-for  favour,  applauded 
the  master  with  frenzy.  In  the  ]«ages  of  Jauka 
Wold’s  Francois  Liszt  there  is  an  account  of 
a scene  during  Liszt’s  stay  at  the  Munkacsys’ 
house,  according  to  the  writer  a record  of  the 
last  time  the  greatest  master  of  the  pianoforte 
touched  his  instrument.  A flying  visit  had  lieen 
jiaid  to  Bayreuth  on  the  marriage  of  Daniela 
von  Billow — Liszt’s  grand -daughter — with  Herr 
von  Thode  on  July  4.  Liszt  returned  again  for 
the  {>erformance  of  ‘ Parsifal  ’ on  the  23rd.  He 
was  suffering  from  a bronchial  attack,  but  the 
cough  for  a day  or  two  became  less  troublesome, 
and  he  ventured  to  attend  another  {day,  an 
exceptionally  fine  |x‘rforinance  of  ‘Tristan,* 
during  which  the  face  of  Liszt  shone  full  of  life 
and  happiness,  though  his  weakness  was  so  great 
that  he  had  been  almost  carried  between  the 
carriage  and  Mme.  Wagner’s  box.  This  memor- 
able performance  of  ‘Tristan,’  in  which  the 
singers  (Sucher,  Yogi, etc.) and  players  surj Missed 
themselves,  lingered  in  Liszt’s  mind  until  his 
death.  When  he  returned  home  he  was  pro- 
strate, and  those  surrounding  him  feared  the 
worst.  The  puticut  was  coufined  to  his  bed  and 
kept  perfectly  quiet.  The  case  was  from  the 
first  hopeless,  the  immediate  cause  of  death  being 
general  weakness  rather  than  the  severe  cold  and 
inflammation  of  the  lungs  which  sujiervened  on 
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July  31,  1886.  His  death  that  night  was 
absolutely  painless. 

Since  the  funeral  in  the  Bayreuth  cemetery  on 
August  3,  Liszt's  ashes  have  not  been  disturbed, 
although  Weimar  and  Budapest  each  asserted  a 
olaim  to  the  body  of  the  illustrious  dead.  Car- 
dinal Hayuauld  and  the  Princess  Wittgenstein 
(heiress  and  executrix  under  his  will)  gave  way 
before  the  wishes  of  Liszt's  sole  surviving  daugh- 
ter Cosima  Wagner,  8Up|>orted  as  they  were  by 
public  opinion  and  the  known  view's  of  Liszt 
himself,  who  had  uot  looked  with  favour  on  the 
removal  of  the  remains  of  Beethoven  and  Schu- 
bert, and  had  expressed  a ho(>e  that  it  might  not 
also  be  his  fate  to  * heromfahren.'  These  towns, 
as  well  as  others,  have  therefore  raised  monu- 
ments to  the  genius  who  was  associated  with 
them.  The  memory  of  Liszt  has  been  honoured 
in  a practical  way  in  many  places.  Liszt  socie- 
ties existed  during  the  master's  lifetime,  and 
they  have  now  been  multiplied.  Immediately 
after  the  funeral  a meeting  of  the  leading  musi- 
cians was  held  at  Bayreuth,  at  which  Richter 
made  a speech  and  urged  that  all  the  living 
forces  of  the  artistic  world  should  unite  to  pre- 
serve the  memory  of  the  master  by  perfect  ren- 
derings of  his  own  and  other  modern  works. 
The  Grand  Duke  of  Weimar,  Liszt's  friend  and 
protector,  sent  the  intendant  of  the  theatre  to 
Bayreuth  to  confer  with  Richter  upon  the  best 
means  of  perpetuating  Liszt’s  intentions.  Ho 
proposed  a Liszt  foundation  after  the  manner  of 
the  Mozarteum  at  Salzburg.  A Liszt  museum 
was  to  l>e  established  in  the  house  where  he  lived 
at  Weimar,  and  scholarships  were  to  be  offered  to 
promising  young  musicians,  ami  on  similar  lines 
scholarships  have  been  instituted  elsewhere. 

An  outcome  of  this  project  is  the  Fondation- 
Lis/.t,  instituted  by  his  firm  friend  the  Duke  of 
Weimar  after  his  death,  to  continue  instruc- 
tion on  the  basis  he  had  laid. 

The  first  competition  for  the  Liszt  Royal 
Academy  scholarship  took  place  in  April  1887.1 
The  scholarship  is  ojK*n  for  competition  by  male 
and  female  candidates,  natives  of  any  country, 
between  fourteen  ami  twenty  years  of  age,  and 
may  be  awarded  to  the  one  who  may  be  judged 
to  evince  the  greatest  merit  in  pianoforte 
playing  or  in  composition.  All  candidates  have 
to  pass  an  examination  in  general  education 
before  entering  the  musical  contest.  The  holder 
is  entitled  to  three  years’  free  instruction  in  the 
Academy,  and  after  that  to  a sum  for  con- 
tinental study.  [The  most  important  book  on 
Liszt  is  L.  Raman n's  Franz  Liszt  als  Kiinstler 
und  Afcnsch,  the  first  volume  of  which  appeared 
in  1880,  and  was  translated  into  English  by 
Miss  E.  Cowdery  (2  vols.  1882).  The  second 
volume  of  the  original  appeared  in  1894.] 

Among  portraits  of  the  master,  the  bust  exe- 
cuted by  Boehm,  and  exhibited  at  the  Grosvenor 

I For  Dill  England  li  indebted  l**  the  exertion*  of  W*lt*r  Bach* 
(who  raised  up war-li  <><  *1100  fur  the  purpose’. 


Gallery  in  1886,  has  great  interest  for  English 
people,  as  Liszt  sat  for  it  during  his  visit 
to  Sydenham  in  the  same  year.  The  head  of 
Liszt  upon  his  death-bed  has  been  successfully 
represented  in  a plaster  cast  by  Messr*. 
Weissbrod  A Schuap|»auf  of  Bayreuth.  0a 
pp.  149  and  219  of  Jauka  Wold's  volume,  and 
in  the  second  volume  of  L.  Ramann's  life,  » 
detailed  account  and  list  of  portraits  and  paint 
ings  may  lie  found.  F.  H. 

The  following  catalogue  of  Liszt's  works  w * 
complete  as  it  has  been  ftossible  to  make  it ; but 
no  authoritative  catalogue  has  appeared  sine*1 
the  Thrmatischts  I'rrzrirhniv  published  by 
Breitkopf  und  Hiirtel  (as  Xo.  14,873)  shortly 
before  the  master’s  death.  The  earlier  edition 
of  the  catalogue,  published  in  1855,  contained 
mention  of  early  editions  and  some  composition.-* 
which  Liszt  afterwards  disowned,  so  that  a really 
complete  list  is  still  to  be  desired.  Thw  » 
compiled  with  the  help  of  the  various  published 
lists,  etc. 

1.  ORCHESTRAL  WORKS 


l.  OaiotXAU 

1.  Symphonic  su  Dante's  Divina 
CoiiiiiHhiU.  <>reh-  and  fstuale 
chorus  : ded.  to  WtfiMr.  1.  In- 
ferno; 2.  Purgatorlu;  3.  Magni- 
Scat,  ftcorr  and  part*.  B.  A H.* 
Arr.  for  *J  PKi 

2.  Etna  Faint  Symphonic  In  drei 
C harak  terhi  Ider  n inach 
Goethe1,  arch.  and  male  chorus  . 
ded.  to  Hcrlloa.  |.  Faust;  2. 
Greta  hr  n also  for  PF.  2 hand*  t ; 
S.  MephUtaphele*.  Aeon*  and 
I*rta , also  for  i PFa.  Bchu- 


iwrta ; 
berth. 


nlversury  of  thr  ft  rat  psrforr- 
aooa  of  Schiller  • - HaJ 
der  KQnate.’  It  aerred  ic  th 
dual  capacity  of  orertcre  u Ur 
theatre  anil  as  a mark  «f  r- 
apect  for  the  jubilee  cf  the 
entry  Into  power  d ih«  Gnss- 
fUrstin  H»ri*  Pauloama 
emlwr  9.  1&S4.  Ao  edits  • *a» 
published  In  June  lifl*.  but  ** 
1W*>  thla  *iu  reviae.1.  aafriec  ti 

and  re>puhlt*h«d  m jtatarw  t.er- 
aa  at  present  known  1. 
pbeiia,*  cuttiTirel  In  Jattaar- 
1*34.  during  the  rehearsals  i 
3.  Zwri  Rptaoden  an*  Lenan  . , Oluck  a * Orfeo ' at  Wstamr.  aa4 
Fauat.  I.  Iker  nachtllcbe  Zug . rtrat  performed  (n  the  n»»4«* 
2.  Der  Tana  In  der  Dortacheuke  ol  F.bnurv  of  Ut%t  pw  W 
iMephlato- Walaeri.  Score  ant  ' HunnetiachUcht.  «nwn<*w< 

Crts;  alao  for  PF.  2 and  4 ,n  “her  Uaet  mw  k*c 
ml*.  Schuberth.  j bach's  painting  which  taoratte 

A Ay  ru  pbon  i sche  Dlrht  ungen.  1.  ! aatne  title;  apparently  m 
' Hf-rviile  fuiribre.'  begnn  In  j pletad  Mwara  Jannarr  « = 
1830,  but  not  completed  until  ; March  1837.  II.  * Dta  14m 
1*4®.  publlahad  in  1*37;  waa  at  (after  tVbill-r'*  prwin-.  wntlei 
one  time  Intended  to  form  the  the  unveiling  of  tb*G<*tta 

flr«t  movement  of  a ' By  in- 1 Schiller  tnovi  urnerit  at  Weisa.- 
phunle  Revulutionnpire."  an  in*  j September  INST 12.  ' 
tentlon  never  carried  out.  2.  eotnpnued  In  1TO.  apparent ly 
Tbmo  <•  Isuneota  e Trionfo'l.  waa  not  puhUcly  perfiewei 
conceived  In  1*40  aa  a piano  U1  ntulertahen  by  the  Allgrat 

forte  work;  orcheatrntod  in  U.  Mu*ikv.  at  Horulrrah* w«a 

1848 . produced  aa  Introduction  *n  1**-  U ' Von  der 
to  Goethe's  'Tasso'  at  the  Wa  mm  Omh*,'  fmnalei 
Goethe  Poetical  at  Weimar.  » aketah  by  Michael 
August  2S,  1*4®;  rerlaed  In  onnaiata  of  there  parta  ■ .l'lta 

1A&4  and  published  In  ISflfi.  3.  j Wlege;  i2>  I>er  hampf 

’ law  Prelude*/  after  la*  mar- ! Daaeln ; i3)  Am  Grata  A* 
tine*  1 Meditation*  no^tiquea';  Wlegudee  rnkUiiftlgesv  lSm 
conceived  at  Marseilles  in  1*43;  3.  Feet- VorvpteL  for  Schiller  sad 
completed  at  Weimar  In  1HM,  Goethe  Festival.  Weimar  IA& 
4.  1 Huiitfaria,'  aketah  dated  Score,  Hallberyer 
ISM;  pQblUlml  aa  a * linn-  3-  Fert  - Manch.  for  Chwfta* 
prUn  March'  for  pta nofort* ; birthday.  Score  and  parts  »> 

• •reheat mt*-1  In  1*53;  revlanl  far  FF.  2 end  4 hands. 

in  ISVI ; published  In  1H57.  3.  berth. 

' Bergaymphonle*  |'C«  qu'  m 7.  Huldhpingw-Marwch.  tar  arc** 
entend  aur  la  montayne‘>,  tlon  of  Duke  Carl  «»f  Sw 

•ketch  dated  1*47 ; develop  Weimar.  1*33,  Sew*  ; and  t<=t 

meat  and  orcheatratlon.  1*4® ; PF.  2 hand*  R.  a 1 1 
ft  rat  performance.  1*33.  at  8.  ' Vom  Frla  ram  Meer  ' Mr* 
Weimar ; revised  In  1*34  and  tic  March.  Sure  and  pru 
again  in  1*M;  published,  1*37.  alao  for  PF.  S ha>>4«  Idle 
ft  ' Maaeppa ' dates  (mm  about  singer. 

the  mine  period  aa  No.  3.  but  9.  Kunrtlcr  F»*t  Zng;  f.-r  Srhdi'"' 
was  originally  destined  for  a Festival.  1H3B.  S.,.rv  . and  k» 
PF.  2 snd  4 hands.  Kahnt 
10.  'Gaadeamua  Igltur 
reake  for  orch.  w*Ii.  and  .4w*u» 


pianoforte  4tod*  | ac«  below.  No. 

■J9,  4i.  enlarged  and  orchea- 
t rated  in  1*38  ; published  for 
pianoforte  in  1837.  7.  ' Pm- 

inetheua  * in  original  form 
ilatea  from  1*30.  but  a complete 
revlaion  of  the  choniaea.  eta., 
fur  concert  pur;>>«**  with  teat  11.  Muai<-  to  Halm's  piey, 
hy  Richard  Pool,  followed  In  Hundred  Year*  Ago*  iPrsges. 
1*39.  * ■ PestklaiiRe  ’ date*  183®*.  not  published 

from  1*33 : on  the  fiftieth  an 

* BIB*  Breitkopf  ft  Hartal. 


for  the  centenary  of  tb*  Ace.4e 
mlachs  T incertan  at  Jma  iT- 
Bo>r*  and  parts  ; alto  for  ff  - 
and  4 hand*.  Schuberth. 
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2.  AMAVOIKBVfl. 

IX  Hehuberf*  March**.  1.  Op. 
40,  No.  3 ; X Trailer  ; 3 Reiter  ; 
4.  I'ngariacher-Marech.  »cor» 
iu<l  ptrU.  FQntner. 

IX  Schubert's  bong*  for  role* 
an>l  small  orch.  I.  DU  Jungs 
> ; X Ordchm  ant  Mptnn- 

nnlt>.  :L  I Jed  der  Mirnon  ; 4. 
Ktlk.mltf.  Score  aixl  part*. 
Furberg. 

li  ‘ Dl*  Allmacht'  by  Schubert, 
for  tenor,  men'*  ch<>rua.  a rut 
orchestra.  ftcnr*  and  part* ; 
and  vocal  score.  Schuberth. 

IX  II.  r.  HQlow'a  Masurka-Pan- 
taaie  mp.  13t.  Score  and  parta. 
Leuck*  rt. 

IX  Feetmarach  on  theme*  by  R 
H.  *u  B.  Score ; also  for  PF.  2 
and  4 hand*.  Schuberth. 


17.  Cngartache  Rhapaodien,  a it. 
I>y  Liaxt  and  F.  Doppler  . I.  in 
F ; X In  I) ; 3.  In  D ; 4.  In  D 
minor  and  O major ; ft.  in  E; 
8.  I ’cater  Carneval.  Score  ami 
parta ; and  for  PF.  4 hand* 
Schuberth,  i See  below.  No.  M.) 

IS.  Ungaiiacher  Marach.  forCoru 
nation  at  Bade-  I\wth,  1BH7 
Score  ; alao  for  PF.  2 and  4 
hand*.  Schuberth. 

IV.  RAkocxy  • Marach  ; ayropbo- 
ularh  tetrteltet.  Score  and 
part* ; alao  for  PF.  X 4,  and  8 
hands.  Schuberth. 

20.  I'lipulMhn  Storm  ■ Marach. 
Newarr.  1876.  Score  and  parta; 
alao  for  PF.  2 and  4 band*. 
Hchlaalnger. 

21.  ‘ BsAaat ‘ and  'Hymnus*  by 
IWul  and  Erkel.  Score  and 
parta ; also  for  FF.  RftsaavOlgy I, 


II.  FOR  PIANOFORTE  AND  ORCHESTRA 


1.  Or  iu  is  * I.. 

22.  Concerto  No.  1,  In  E flat. 
Score  and  parta ; alao  for  2 PF*. 
Schlealnger. 

23.  Concerto  No.  X tn  A.  Score 
and  parta;  alao  for  2 PF* 
Schott. 

24.  ‘ T«lten  • Tan*  ’ Paraphrase 
on  ‘ Die*  Irae.'  Score ; alao  for 
1 and  2 PFa.  Siegel. 

X Arrawoehekt*.  PF.  m«- 

n FALL 


Heethoren  a - Rutna  of  Athena  ' 
Score ; alao  for  PF.  2 and  I 
handa.  and  3 PFa  Siegel. 

26.  Fantaaie  nbrr  tingarlaohe 
Volksntelodlen.  Score  ami 
parta  il.  Ini* 

27.  Schubert'*  Fantasia  In  C fop. 
1ft).  aymphouiach  bearbettet. 
Score  and  part* . alao  lor  2 PFa 
Schretber. 

24.  Weber  * polonaise  fop.  721. 
So  ire  and  parta  Schleatnger. 


23.  FantaaU  ou  theme*  from 


III.  FOR  niVOroKTI  BOLO 


1.  ORIUIKAL. 

29.  fitudea  d'exftcutlon  tnuiacen- 
dante.  1.  Preludlo ; X 3.  Pay- 
ings ; 4.  Mareppa  ; 6.  Fen*  Fol- 
leta ; 6.  V Ulun  ; 7.  Eroloa:  H. 
Wilde  Jigtl : V.  RIcnnDiu* 
10.  II.  Harmonies  du  aolr ; IX 
Chaase-nrlge.  B.  t II. 

30.  Trola  Grande*  at  odea  de  Con- 
cert. 1.  Caprlecio ; X Capriccio. 
X Allegro  affettnuon  Hlatner. 

31.  Ah-lrato.  Etude  de  perfec- 
tion. Schleelnger. 

3X  Z«nrl  Concertetuden.  for  Le- 
ber t ami  Stark'*  Klat  Icra-hule. 
1.  W a Idea  ranee  ben ; x liiamini- 
relgen.  Trantwrin. 

33.  Are  Marta,  for  ditto.  Traut 
wein. 

34  Harmonies  poAlqnei  et  rell- 

Seoaea  1.  1 n vocation  ; X Ave 
aria ; X BTiiWIctlon  d*  LHeu 
da na  la  aolltude  ; 4 Pena^e  dae 
Morta;  8.  Pater  Noater;  8, 
Hymne  de  1'enfant  A aon  rtvtil ; 
7.  KunCraillr* ; 8 Miaerere 
d'aprt*  Paleatrina  ; V.  Andante 
lagrtmueo  ; 19.  Caotlqu* 

d'Amour.  Kahnt 
S3.  Amides  de  Pllerinage.  Prc 
mitre  Ann**,  Suiaae.  I.  Cha- 

Clle  de  Guillaume  Tell : X Au 
J de  Wallenatadt ; X Pasta-  i 
rale ; 4 An  bonl  d'une  amirce  : 
ft,  Orage . ft.  Valle#  d'Oberntann; 
7.  Eglogue ; X Le  Mai  du  pay*  ; 
V,  Lea  Cloche*  «le  Genftve  (Noc- 
tumei.  Seconde  Anntfe,  Italic. 
1.  HpuulDio  ; X II  Penarroao  ; 
3.  Canronettadl  Salvator  Rova;, 
44  Tre  Sooettl  del  Petrarca  ; 
7.  A pie*  une  lecture  de  Dante. 
Veneila  e Napoli.  ).  Gondoli- 
er* ; X Cannons ; X Tarantella, 
Schott  3me-  Annfte  face  bdae|. 
.18.  Apparitions,  3 Noe.  Schle- 
atnger, Pari*. 

37.  Two  Ballade*.  KDtner.  I 
38  Grand  Concert-S»do  • alao  for 
2 PPa.  IConcerto  pathetluun 

H 4 II. 

39.  Consolation*.  fi  B.  4 H. 

40.  Brrceuae.  Heinz*. 

41.  W '.inn,  Klageu,  Sorgeri. 
Zagen  : PrtUndlam  nach  J.  s. 
Uach.  Schleelnger. 

42.  Variation*  on  theme  fmm 
Bach'*  B minor  Mum  ; ale)  fur 
Organ.  Hchlealnger. 

43.  Fantasia  mid  Kugv.  theme 
R.A.C.H.  Siegel.  Also  fur 
Organ.  Schuberth. 

44.  Scherxound  Muwh.  LttolfT. 
43.  Sonata  In  B minor.  Dedi- 
cated to  Schumann.  B.  4 H. 

4S.  2 Pulonsleea.  HenfT. 

47.  Mazurka  hrlUanta.  BenfL 


48.  RhapaodU  Eapegnole.  Folic* 
d'Kapogue,  and  Jota  Aragnueaa. 
Siegel. 

49.  Tmta  Caprice- Vaiaea.  1.  Valae 
de  bravuure ; X V.  mADii- 
colhine ; X V.  de  Concert 
Schleelnger. 

ftO.  Peull!«e  d Album.  Schott 
SI.  Den*  F*u  tiles  d'Album. 
Schuberth. 

K.  Grand  Galop  rrnmatlaue. 

I Alao  (or  4 hand*.  Hufnielater. 
1X3.  Valaa  Impromptu.  Schu- 
berth. 

84  ’ Moaon y I'a  Grab  Gelel t.’  TA* 
I boreiky  4 Par»ch,  Peath. 
ftft.  Klegie.  Alao  for  PF..  Vtolon- 
i cello.  Harp,  and  Harmonium. 

I Kahnt 

56.  2nd  ElftgD.  Alao  for  PF..  V.. 

and  Violoncello.  Kahnt 
67.  Legends*.  1.  St  Franco  I* 
d'AasDe  ; X 8t  Francois  d« 
Paul.  RAaaarOlgyt. 

58.  L' Hymne  du  Pape;  alao  for 
4 handa.  Bote  4 Bock. 

89.  Weihnschtahaum  iFTtretnerl 
{12  pleoea),  and  Via  Cruet*. 

W).  Iu>proiiii*tu— Th£nia*  de  Ro*- 
*inl  et  Sponttnl.  In  E.  ’Op.  X* 
Schlrmcr. 

81.  CRprtoclo  alia  Turca  ear  de* 
I motifs  des  Ruins*  d'Athkoee  de 
I Beethoven.  Mechettl. 

62.  LielwwtrWnme  — 3 N’ntturoua, 
transcribed  from  his  own  sung*. 
KDtner. 

63.  L'Mfe  flic  — A n dan  tel  amo- 
rnao  d a nr**  une  Mtlodlede  Ber- 
lin*. Mechettl. 

64.  Impromptu,  In  F sharp. 
B.  4 H. 

6ft.  Variation  on  a Walts  by  Din 
belli.  No.  24  In  VatcrUndDcher 
KUtiatlrrvrrcln.  Dlabelll  |1M23<. 

ifl.  * The  Pianoforte  ’ — Knte* 
Jahrgang  ; Parta  I. -XII.— 34 
piece*  by  modern  composer*. 
Out  of  print 

X AssiKonim 
67.  Grande*  Etudes  de  Paganini. 

1 6 No*.  (No.  3,  La  Catnpanella'. 

B 4 H. 

fls.  Sacha  lorgani  Pniludlen  und 
Fugen  Von  J.  8.  Bach.  2 parta. 
Petera. 

,80,  Hach'aOrgelfantAalenndFuge 
In  G ml  nor  fnrLeltertASUrka 
Klartena hole.  Trautweln. 

70.  Df  vertlaaeinent  k la  hongrolae 
d'aprfa  F.  Schutwrt.  3 part*  ; 
alw  easier  e»i.  Schrelbcr. 

71.  Mkrache  rnn  F.  Schubert  1. 
Trauer-Marach ; X 3.  Reiter 
Marach.  Schretber. 


7X  Solrfea  de  Vienne.  Valaea- 
caprlcea  d aprf*  Schubert  V 
Nue.  Schretber. 

73.  Bunts  Belli*  von  Fet'd.  Darld. 
■J4>'u*.  KDtner. 

74  Kkgled'aprftaSorrDno.  Tmu- 
pen**. 

75.  Kua*i*cherGalo|ipvon  Bulha- 
kow.  Hchleslngvr. 

76.  Zlgeuner  • Polka  de  Connnll. 
Schlraingrr. 

77.  la  Kotnanesca.  S«'hl«*lng»r. 

7X  l^aler  und  Scbaerl  (Weber I . 

8chl«alnger. 

79.  P.Uu>.  Themes  fry  Prince 
Lout*  of  PruNda.  h<  hle*lnger. 

SO.  Gaudeatnu*  Igltur.  pnra- 
phnae  of  Noi.  10. 

HI.  Gnd  Save  the l^upcn.  Conorrt- 
Paraphraae.  Schuberth. 

SX  Hu**ltcn  Lied.  HufmeDter. 

83.  La  Marscllaiae.  Schuberth. 

X P*iLAraRABKA.  TRAjracmr- 

Tinjra,  ETC.,  rang  Gt KRAS. 

84  La  FDnc^e  < Aulaer) ; Maaanl- 
ello;  La  Jutve  ; Bonnainbuia  ; 
Norma;  Purltanl  (3) ; Benve- 
nuto Cellini ; Item  Hcbaatien  . 
l.uda  dl  Latmnermoor  (21  ; 
Locreela  Borgia  <2»  ; Fauat 
(Gounod*  ; Heine  de  Saha  , 
Koinki  et  Juliette;  Robert  le 
Dlable  ; Ln  Huguenots  ; Le 
Prophftte  (3) ; L'Afrlcalne  (21 ; 
Hiep  Jlonka  (Moaonyl*  ; Don 
Giovanni;  Konlg  Alfred  < Ralf) 
12) ; I Lombardi  ; Truvatore  ; 
Km *n I ; Rlgoletto;  Don  Carlo* ; 
Rleutl ; Der  Itlegrnde  UolUnder 
(21 ; Tuinhftuaer  (3i ; Dihrngrin 
(4);  Tristan  und  Isolde  ; M*l«tcr 
singer  ; Ring  de*  Nlbclungen. 

88.  PanUDIe  de  Hravoure  *ur  la 
Clochette  de  Paganini.  Schrei- 
ber. 

86.  Trola  Morceanx  de  Balon.  1. 
FantaDie  nmutlqu*  aur  deux 
tuftlodlca  aulaaea  ; X Rondeau 
fanta*tb|ue  «ur  an  tbAme  Es 
pagmd  ; 3.  Dlvertlaaement  aur 
une  oar* tine  de  Pacini,  also  fur 
4 hands.  Schleelnger. 

87.  Paiaphraae  de  I*  March*  de 
Donlietti  i Abdul  M«l]ld  Khan); 
alao  oaaler  el.  Schlealnger. 

88.  ' Jagdchnr  and  Mteyrrr.  from 
* Tuny  ‘ (Duke  Ernest  of  Haxr- 
Coburg-Gothal.  Klstncr. 

89.  T*cherkr*wvn  • Marach  from 
Gllnka'a  'Russian  und  Lud- 
milla.* Alao  for  4 handa. 
Sclmherth. 

90.  ‘ Hochxelt-Marech  und  Elfen 
relgen  ’ from  Mendelssohn'* 
Mkbvmmtr  Night’*  Dream. 
B.  4 II. 

91.  Fr»t-M*r*ch  for  Schiller  cen- 
tenary (Meyerbeer).  Schle- 
alnger. 

9X  Fantalalea  (21  aur  dea  motifs 
de*  Soirees  mualcalc*  de  Roaainl. 
Schutt. 

93.  TroD  Moryeaux  Suiaae*.  J. 
Ranx  dc  Vacliee  ; X l it  Soli 
dan*  la  Muntagne  ; X Manx  de 
Chiirw.  Kahnt 

4 Rh AfaoDirA,  ETC. 

94.  Rhapsodies  IfongmlM*.  ] In 
P. ; 2inC  sharp  lalaofor  4 hand*, 
ami  easier  ed.  I ; 3 In  B flat ; 4 In 
B flat ; 5 In  K minor ; 6 in  D 
flat ; 7 In  D minor  j 8 Caprice -to 
F sharp  minor  ; 9 In  K flat. 
'Carneval  do  Pe*tb  ’ ; 10  Prc- 
ludio ; II  In  A minor;  12  In 
C sharp  minor  lalao  for  PF.  and 
violin  by  Liaxt  and  Jnerhlm>: 

TV.  ARRANGEMENTS 

12X  Variations  de  CunceK  on 
March  In  I Purltanl  tHexatnl- 
roni.  Schuberth. 


13  In  A minor ; 14  ln  F minor ; 
15  RAkocay  Maiih.  Seuff  ami 
Schltelnger.  (See  below.) 

9ft.  Marche  dc  RAkocay.  Edition 
pnputalre.  KDtner. 

96.  Do.  By  in  pit.  n Dch.  Schu- 
berth. 

97.  Hendacher-Morach  tin  nnga- 
riachen  MtyL  Schleelnger. 

9H.  Ungarlacher  Ge*chw|nd- 
marKli.  Schindler.  Pieaa- 
burg. 

99.  Klnleitung  und  Cngarlacber 
Marach  von  Graf  E.  Bikhin;l. 
RftzaavhlgyL 

X FaRTlTiova  DR  Piako. 

100.  Beethoven's  Septet  Schu- 
berth. 

101.  Nine  Symphonic*,  II  4 II 

105L  Humuiel* Septet  Scliulwrt 

103.  Berliosa  ‘Symphonic  Fan- 

taatique.'  Lcmkart  Marche 
dea  Pelerine,  from  ' llamld  In 
Italy.'  Rieter  • Blede-rmann. 
' Danse  des  Sylphet,'  from  * 1a 
Damnation  de  Fauat'  I hid. 
Overture* to  'Lee  Franca-Juga*.' 
Schott.  ' Le  Rot  la-ar. 

164  Koaalnl's  Overture  to  Gull- 
Uume  Tell. 

106.  Weber's  JubelourertQra  and 
Overture*  to  Der  Frelachnu 
and  O be  run.  Schlealnger. 

106.  Wagner  * Overture  Ui  Tann- 
hauaer. 

X TRARscRrmoxa  or  Vocal 

Pism. 

107.  Rosalnl'a  ‘Cujua  Anlmam ' 
and  ’ La  Charltft.'  Schott. 

10S.  Beethoven's  Lleder.  6;  Gelat- 
Ilcbe  Licder.  6 : Adelaide;  Lle- 
derkrel*  B.  4 H. 

1CX  Von  Bhlowa  • Tan  to  gentile.* 
Schlealnger. 

1 110.  Chopin'*  'Six  Chant*  Pulo- 

1 nal*.’  op.  74  Schlealnger. 

111.  Lleder.  Deaaauer.  3;  Frans, 
13;  Lassen,  2;  Mendrlaaohn.  9; 
Schubert.  57  ; Schumann,  R. 
and  Clara.  14;  Weber.  Schlum- 
tuerlied.  and  * Eiuaarn  bln  lch-‘ 

III.  Meyerbeer-*  ' La  Molne.' 
Schlealnger. 

11X  Wlclhormky'e  ' Aulrefol*.' 

| FQrstner. 

114  AUeluJastAw  Marla d'Arca. 
delt  ; No.  2 alao  for  organ. 

1 Peter*. 

lift.  A la Chapalle  Slxtlne,  Mise- 
rere d'Allegrt  et  Are  Verum  de 
Moiart  ; also  for  4 hands  and 
for  organ.  Peter*. 

116.  Zwel  l'ranacrlptlonen,  *Con- 
futAti*  et  Lact)  muaa ' aua  >l 
art’i  Beijuiem.  Siegel. 

117-  Soiree*  Italian ne*.  aur  dee 
motifs  de  Mercadsnte.  6 Noe. 
Schott 

lift.  Null*  d'4tft  k Paualllppe,  «ur 
de*  motif*  de  I'Album  de  Dual- 
r-ettl,  3 Noe.  Schott 

119.  CanauueNapoUtAna.  Meaer. 

120.  Fartbolo  Pa  it  our.  and  ChAn- 
*,u  du  Hearn.  Schott 

121.  GUnea  da  Womnlnc*.  3 No*. 
KDtner. 

122.  Deux  Mklodlee  Russes.  Ara- 
lieannea.  I ‘runs. 

\%t.  Transcriptions  of  hi*  own 
son  fa ; Iaireley.  Kahnt;  6 Song*. 
Schlealnger;  Die  Zells  In  Non- 
nrnwerth  ; HofmeDter  ; Llsbee- 
tr»nme  KDtner. 

134  I'ligaHaihe  Volkslleder.  3 
No*.  TAIionaky  4 Parsch. 

135.  Ho  trees  niu*i<mlead*  Roaainl, 
12  No*,  j also  for  4 han<ts  and 
for  2 PFa.  Schott 

FOR  2 PIANOFORTES 

127.  Beethoven'*  Ninth  Sym- 
phony. Schott 


V.  PIANOFORTE  AND  VIOLIN 
l'A.  Epithalam. ; alao  for  PP..  2 129.  Grand  duo  concertant  aur 
bands.  T8b>ruky  4 Parach.  * Le  Marin.’  Schott 


VI.  FOR  ORGAN  OB  HARMON'IVM 


130.  Andante  reUgioao.  Schu- 
berth. 

131.  Klnleitung,  Page  und  M*g- 
nifleat  from  Symphony  'Zu 
Dante's  DlriDa  Corn  media.' 
Schuberth. 

13X  Ora  pro  nobis.  Utanel. 
Kftrnsr. 


133.  Fantaaie  und  Kuge  on  th* 
choral* In'  La  Pr>tph4t«.’  B.4  H 
134  Orlando  dl  lasso's  Regina 
crell.  Hchuberth. 

135.  Bach's  Klnleitung  und  Fuge, 
from  motet  ' Ich  halt*  vlrl 
BekUmmerrdaa.'  Schuberth. 
Comp.  No.  40. 
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13U.  i ‘hopin'*  Praeludlen,  op.  a*,  mi  Elu'  lest*  Burg.’  Huf- 
No*.  4 Mid  8.  Hcliuberth.  melster. 

137.  Klrchllche  Fut  - Ouvertttrr , 138,  * Drr  Gnade  Kell  ’ iTantihJiu- 


VII.  1 

1.  Muuin.  P**i.m*.  *xn  crnir.n 

Hacked  MvkU'. 

1%.  Mtaan  ■••lentil*  Iflmnrrl 
F«»t  tiiMu*  lit  D.  Score  and 
part*  ; also  vocal  •core,  and  for 
PF.  4 hands.  Kchuberth. 

US.  UngarUcbe  Krouungs  Mease 
tu  E Hat.  Score  and  part*,  and 
vocal  acor* ; Offrrtorlutu  and 
Benedict ua,  for  PF.  8 and  4 
hand*.  PF.  and  Tioltn.  organ. 

• >rgun  and  viol  in.  Schuberth. 

141.  Mni  in  C tnluor,  with  organ. 
B.  * H 

142.  Mi*aa  Chorall*  In  A minor, 
with  organ.  Kahnt. 

143.  K«jui«tn.  men  * voice*  and 
organ.  Kahnt. 

144.  Sean  KirvheuA'lior-Geednf*, 
with  organ.  1.  Pater  S outer  ; 

2,  Are  Mart*  (aU<i  for  FPl ; & 

0 Halutarls ; 4.  Tan  turn  ergo; 
A.  A ve  Varum:  6.  Mlhlautrm; 
7.  Are  Mart*  BUlla,  ala..  for 
PF. ; 8.  O Sal  atari*  ; 8.  Lllwra 
rue  Kalint. 

143  Hi*  fSellgkeUen.  Kahnt. 

1 See  * Christ  us.  J 

146.  Pater  no* ter,  for  mixed 
choru*  and  organ.  Kahnt. 

147.  Pater  N «*ler  et  Are  Maria, 
a 4 and  organ.  B.  and  II. 

148.  Psalm*  l.tth.  18th  iK.V.  19th), 
23rd.  and  137th.  Kahnt. 

149.  UbrUtus  1st  geboren : choru* 
and  organ.  Arr.  for  PF.  Bote 
and  Bock. 

130.  An  deu  heillgen  Franziskua. 
men  * voice*,  organ,  trumpet* 
and  drum*.  Tiburaiky  A 
Punch. 

131.  Hyume  de  l'Entant  A sun 
rtrell,  female  churua.  organ  and 
harp  Tiborukj  4 Paxech. 

2.  Oratorio*. 

1XL  Christo*.  Score,  vocal  ■core, 
and  part*.  Schuberth.  ' Pa»t«- 
rale.’  So.  4,  and  * Marnch  drr 
heiligendrri  Kdnige,'  No.  3.  for 
Initr nment*  only  : also  for  PF. 

2 and  4 hand*.  ’ Tu  e*  Petrus.' 
So.  8,  for  organ  and  for  PF. 
2 and  4 hand*,  a*  ' Hymtir  du 
Pat*.1 

133.  Die  Lrgvnd*  von  der  heillgen 
Elisabeth.  Score,  vocal  wore, 
and  part*.  Kahnt.  'Klnleb 
tung.'  for  organ  : * Manveh  der 
Kreuxritter'aud  * Interludluin.' 
for  PF.  2 and  4 hand* ; * Der 
Sturm,'  for  FF.  4 hand*. 


3.  Cartatab  axp  other 
Choral.  Music. 

134.  Zur  Skcnlar  • Feler  Beet 
hovena,  for  choru*.  aoll.  and 
orch.  Score,  vocal  *core.  and 
part*.  Kalint. 

135.  Choruses  |8l  to  Herder'*'  Rnt- 
f ease  It*  Prometheus.’  Score, 
vocal  acorc,  and  part*.  Kahnt. 
Pastorale  (Schnltterchorl  for 
PF.  2 and  4 hand*. 

13d.  Fe»t  -Album  for  Goethe  cen- 
tenary <1N40>.  Peet-Marsch  ; 1 
Licht  J mi-hr  I.lrht ; 2.  Wei- 
mar'* Tod  ten  ; 3.  Ueber  alien 
(jipfeln  let  Ruh  ; A Char  der 
Engel.  Vocal  score  and  part*. 

Schuberth. 

137.  Wartburg- Lieder.  Klnleit- 
ung  and  8 Lieder.  Vocal  score. 
Kahnt. 

138.  Die  Ulix-ken  des  Straaaburgrn 
MUnster*.  Baritone  aolo, 
rhoru*  and  orch.  Score,  rural 
wore.  and  part*.  Schulierth. 
' Kxaelstor ' ( Prelude)  for  Organ, 
and  PF.  2 and  4 hand  a. 

139.  Die  hetllge  Ckcilia.  Mezzo- 
soprano.  choru*.  and  orch..  or 
Pr.,  harp,  and  harmonium. 


1 *er . Meeer. 

OCAL 

Score.  vocal  scare,  and  part*. 
Kahnt. 

A For  Mxxa  York*. 

160.  1.  Vervi lulled ; 2.  HtAnd- 

• her  . 3.  Wlr  *ind  nicht  Mu- 
mien  . 4-6.  Gebarniachte  Lieder 
f*l*o  fur  PF.) ; 7.  Sol.  U ten  lied  ; 
8.  Die  alten  Hagen  . 9.  Hasten - 
grQtt;  10.  Der  Gang  urn  Mlltcr- 
nocht;  II.  Feellied  ; 12.  Uottee 
l*t  der  Orient.  Kahnt. 

161.  Da*  du*tr«  Meer.  Unter 

• Urn  Wlpfeln.  Eck. 

182.  Vierallmmlg*  Mannerge- 
«*nge.  I.  Kheinweiulied  ; 1 
Htudentenlied  ; 3.  He  I ter  lied  ; 

, A Ditto  Schott. 

I HO.  An  die  KUnetler.  WiUiorch. 
KRhut. 

104.  Fast  • Chor  i Herder  - Memo- 
rial. 18501.  Weber. 

103.  Feetgesang.  KDbn. 

Ida  !>•*  Lied  der  lf«gel«terung. 

TAborukg  A Parse  h. 

107.  Wa*  Ut  de*  Deutacheu  Vater- 
buid?  8chl(«i  tiger. 

188.  Weimar's  VolksMed.  Also 
fur  Organ  and  PP.a  2 and  4 
hand*.  KQhn. 

3.  For  Sikolc  Vote*  axd  PF. 
1®.  GesammeKetLieder.  Kahnt. 

1.  Mignon*  Lied  | also  with 
orch.  accotup.  and  fur  PF. » ; 1 
E*  war  ein  KOuig  (also  for  PF.  I ; 
3.  Der  du  roiu  Hluimel  hist 
(also  for  PF.) ; A Freud  roll 
und  Ieldvoll ; 8.  Wer  nle  win 
H rod  ; A Ueber  alien  ftipfeln 
1st  Ruh’ ; 7.  Der  Flaclierknabe 
lalan  with  orch.) ; 8.  Der  Hlrt 
(also  with  orch.);  8-  Der  Alpcn- 
)4ger  (also  with  orch.  / ; 10.  Die 
Loreley  (also  with  on*,  and  for 
FF.|;  II.  Am  Rhein  (also  for 
PF.);  12.  Vergiftet  sind  mein 
Lieder ; 13,  Du  but  wie  eine 
Rlume;  14  Anfangs  wollf  Ich ; 
13.  Morgen*  *teh‘  lch  anf ; 18. 
Kin  Flchtenbaum  i'J< ; 17.  Com- 
ment. di*aieut-ll*T  18.  oh! 
qu»ud  )v  dor*;  19.  S’ll  est  un 
char tiiant  gaz»u  ; *J0.  Enfant  *1 
J’Atai*  Hoi ; 21.  K ■ ruunchrn 
die  Wind*;  2i  Wo  wcflt  ert 
23.  Nimm*  elnen  Strahl ; 24. 
Schwebe,  blauea  Auge  ; 23.  Die 
Vatergruft ; 28.  Anglnlin  <lal 
Wondo  crlu  (also  for  PF.);  27. 
Kling  leise;  28.  K.«  iiium  eln 
WunderliAK*  *cln  ; 29.  Mutter 
*5otte*8tJ-AU*»li-in  (I) , no.  Ditto 
(2»;  31.  La**t  ralt-h  ruhen  ; 32. 
W|«  *ingt  die  l^erche;  33.  In 
LUdiealuat ; 34.  Ich  radchte 
htugebn ; 33.  Nonnenwcrth 
laDofor  PF.  i ; 36.  JugetidglUck; 
37.  Wleder  mOcht'  ich  dtr  be- 
gegnen  ; .*18.  Blame  und  Daft  ; 
39.  Ich llebe d Ich;  40.  Diestitle 
WuMmw:  41.  Wer  nle  win 
lltaxl ; 42.  Ich  acheide ; 43.  Die 
drel  Zlgeuner  talao  with  orch. I ; 
44.  Lehr  wohl ; 45.  Wa*  Liehe 
*r{  ; 48.  Die  todte  Nachtlgall ; 
47.  Blftt  du;  48.  Oebet ; 4ti. 
Bltiat;  30.  An  RilllUm ; 31. 
Und  eprlch  ; 52.  Die  Ftschera- 
txhtcr;  33.  Set  still;  M.  Der 
t-lUeklichc ; 33.  Ihr  Glovken 
von  Marling.  Kahnt. 

170.  II  in'ainialt  tant  (also  for 
PF.  t Schott. 

171.  DreiLb-ler.  1.  If.. he  Llebe  : 

2.  Gotorla-ti  war  ich : X O Hah* : 
also  for  PF.  a*  * Ltelnwtriintue. 
Klstner  **ee  No.  1S3|. 

172.  Trv  SotuttU  dl  I*etrarc*. 
Haallnger. 

ITS.  Die  Machtder  Musik.  Kiat- 
ner. 

17A  Jeanne  d'Arc  au  bOcher,  | 
Meuo -Soprano  and  Orch..  or 
PF.  Schott. 

178.  Are  Marl*  Stella.  Kahnt. 


VIII.  PIANOFORTE  ACCOMPANIMENT  TO  DECLAIMED 
POEMS 


178.  BOrger’*  Leonore.  Kahnt  ;| 
Leuau's  Der  traurige  Mhtich, 
Kahnt;  Jokal'a  I>ea  t>«lten 
Dichter*  Llebe,  Tahornky  a‘ 


Parech;  Strachwitx'e  Helge's 
Treue.  Schuberth ; Tolstoy'* 
Der  blind*  Sanger.  Bowel. 
Petersburg,  also  for  PF. 


IX.  REVISED  EDITIONS  OF  CLASSICAL  WORKS 
177.  Beethoven.  I.  All.  Hoimt**  178.  Field.  18  Nocturne*,  anno- 
complete.  III.  Variation*  for  tatol.  fichubarth. 

FF,  solo.  IV.  Various  PF.  179.  Hummer*  Septet,  alar,  u 
coiupuelttuo*  for  2 and  4 hattd*.  quintet  for  PF.  and  elnuga 

V.  Duet*  for  FF.  and  violin.  Schuberth. 

VI.  Duet*  for  PF.  and  vision-  ISO.  Bchulert's  PF.  Sonata « tM 
cwllo.  or  horn.  VII.  Trim  for  Solrw  i*electari.‘ . 2 to! a.  CeVta. 
PF.,  vtidin,  and  viuitmneUo.  lgl.  WeU-r'a  PF.  SonatM  auA 
X.  Hamm,  vocal  score.  XIV.  Sofcw ; 2 rol*.  C*»tta. 

String  quartet*.  XV.  Trio*  1S2  Violv*  CrartenUale-  1* 
for  string*,  wind  and  string*,  Etude*  in  10  part*.  Kahnt 
and  wind  only.  Holle.  i 


X.  LITERARY  WORKS 


183.  D*  D Foudatlon  - Goethe  * 
Weimar.  Brockhau*.  1831.  ] 

18A  Lohengrin  et  TannhRuser  de 
Richard  Wagner.  Bruckhatu, 
1861. 

18V  R.  Wagner1*  Lohengrin  und 
Tannhkuser;  with  unulcal 
Illustration*.  Ey  wn. 

18&  Fred.  Chopin.  B.4H.  1882. 

187.  DleZigeuner  und  Ihre  Mu*ik 
In  Ungarn.  In  German  and 
Hungarian  ; the  formei  revisnl 
by  Cornelius.  Hecketiast,  Press 
burg.  1881. 

188.  Ueber  Field’*  Nocturne*; 

French  and  German.  Schu- 
berth, 1838.  1 


198-  Robert  Fran*.  Uadut 
1872. 

190.  Coutrlbutiona  t*»  «-um 
miuira/'  <4*  and  in  !b 

Arto-  Zritfrhryft  fur  gxai. 
Kahnt. 

101.  Hchumann'e  MaalkaHiabi 
Hsu.*-  und  Lebwii  - rvge:t 
translat'd  into  French.  St  ha 
tierth.  I860. 

A complete  edltiou  of  the 
writings  in  a Grmun  vwwn* 
by  L Ratuann.  Is  pr«|mrwl  by 
that  writer.  6 Tula,  ovt  U 7 
published  1 18M>. 


The  task  of  collecting  Liszt’s  |x>sthumom 
works  lias  not  been  an  easy  one,  the  composer 
having  distributed  his  MSS.  amongst  his  friends 
and  pupils.  There  have  already  been  published 
during  the  last  ten  years,  by  Taborazky  & Parsch, 
Budajiest : — 


• l ngarlecbes  Kdnigslied,’  for  male  voice*  or  mixed  chorus  w:th 
orv-heetral  aocoui]Nuilmeut ; the  muuc  in  PF.  wore,  and  in  arrange 
m.-tit*  for  haribme  solo,  and  for  4 baud*  and  2 hande  tan  the  PF 

• Ungarn’*  for  baritone  *ol<»  *ud  ad  lib.  chorus  .<J 

voice*.  Also  for  PF.,  2 hand*;  also  for  PF..  left  haztd  . hr 
organ  or  harmonium  ; also  for  cymbaL 

Cedrdii  for  PF.,  2 hamia 

CsanLa*  macabre  or  obetlnA  Du. 

D*m  Auden  ken  PeUifl’s  for  PF.,  2 and  4 hands. 

J6th  Hungarian  Rhapsody  'Munkitnyi,  a hande;  *1—  4 v-— a- 
17th  do.  I All*  dean  Figaro  Alburni.  18th  do.  (FBr  due  Alb-*  Aw 
Utods|iester  AtuaUllung).  19th  do.  tnach  C.  Abranst  * t earuas 
noble*';. 


Published  by  Kahnt'*  Nachfolgvr 
'Christos,'  PF.  arrange  merits.  2 and  4 hands. 

Antiphon  for  8t.  Cecilia’s  Day.  contralto  *ok»  and  5-rmrt  mrx«! 
choir,  and  orchestral  accompaniment.  Also  PK.  or  vocal  won. 

1 1*  Crucifix, ’ for  contralto  solo,  with  harmonium  or  PF  »*«»■ 

panlmeat. 

M uma  pro  Organo. 

Hat  red  Cborusws  No.  X..  AulmaChristl ; No.  XI..  Tu  ew  IVtrm 
No.  XIL,  Domluu*  ouneervet  eum. 

* Halve  Reg  I tut ' (Gregorian),  for  harmonium  or  organ. 

Hongs : ' Verlssern.1  * Ich  verlor  die  Kraft.’ 

Duet : 'O  Meer  iui  AbendstrahL' 

•Houuenhymnu*.'  Baritone  nolo,  male  voice  churua.  organ  and 
orchestra.  Also  vocal  score. 

' Stanislaus,’  oratorio,  unfinished.  Full  more.  Vca-al  «*** 
Blugle  numieri  ptibli*he<t. 

f rFF*  I>olonli-’  Ititerlodlum.  Full  sewre.  Also  smngrnM) 

* D*  Profundi*.’  Ps  cxxlx..  Iwss  or  alto  solo,  with  PF.  vr  organ. 
Response*  for  soli  and  choir  ami  organ,  called  ’ Sri.ir-t,  ^*,-rv 
jneiita,’  1877-78. 

Collected  Sungs. 


By  Various  Publishers  : — 

* Von  der  Wlege  bi*  sum  Grab*,’  symphonic  poem,  after  * drawl** 
by  Michael  Zlchy. 

VsrUnten  und  ZiuAtae  to  * FestkUtnge.’ 

* 1^  trlomph*  fun4bte  de  Tasse."  epilogue  to  'Tessa*.' 

Two  new  Mephisto- Waller,  orvh.  and  PF..  2 or  4 haado  . FQrst oer ■. 
' Hyiuue  de*  Marin*,  chorus  and  accom]  auliuent  <W  14%. 

’ Psx  Voblscuiu.*  motet,  4 male  voice*. 

* Natu*  «»t  Cbristu*.'  4 male  voice*. 

' Vul  Mariam  aheolvleti.'  baritone  solo  and  chorus. 

‘O  heJIlgw  Nacht.'  tenor  eolu  and  3-part  female  cb«jrua  ( Pints* 

* Nun  danket  A lie  Gott,'  chora*.  organ,  trumpet*,  tr.^ 
drama. 

Antiphon  fur  t«L  Cecilia's  Day,  contralto  solo  and  Jiscrt  > 
chorus. 

* Grus*,'  for  male  choir,  published  1887. 


Original,  for  Pianoforte 

Ann&ede  Pdlerlnage.  TrolalFm*  Annie  • No.  1.  Angela*  •»!*•.-  tee 
string  quartet'.  No.  R Ana  Cyprf*  de  1*  Vllle  d'Eete.  N«v  X Po. 
No.  A law  Jeux  d Faux  4 la  Villa  d Fate.  No.  X ’Hunt  Uwn** 
rerum’en  mode hvmgroia.  No.  A Marche funFbre.  N«*.T.  ‘Honan 
corrU’  (also  for  eolo  voices.  Schott).  ‘ Abuchlwl.’  niuth  hn  \\dk» 
JJrd'-  'Die  Trauer-Gondel ' (Fritxsch).  3 Vaises  V*Jm 

Kldgiaque  1 Bote  A Bock)*  Etude  in  C:  Andante  raaewtoe*.  1,«- 
vdigyi.  Grosses  Concert- Fan U*U  Uber  Spanlscbe  Wrhrt  iLirkU 
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En  Hur.  nocturne.  Twelve  books  of  Technical  Studies,  with  more 
to  follow  i Schuberth). 

Transcript  ions 

Processbnud  March  from  ‘Parsifal’  (Schott).  Other  Wagner 
tmiiKr1|<UuM  (Schott,  and  B.i  U.K  Berli  n's  * HaroM ' Hy ni phony 
(Leockart'.  Verdi**  'Aida’  and  ‘ Requiem.'  lA**en‘a  ‘Hagen  and 
Kjietuhllde.'  ' Faust,'  and  Interoiexso  from  • L’eber  alien  Zauhcrn 
Liehe'  i Bote  k Bock  I,  Llebeaacene  and  Fortuna's  Kugel  front  (»ol«i- 
Mhiutdts  ‘Die  sieben  T<«l»Unilen.  Rubinstein's  'Oelb  rollt’  and 
' I>«-r  Asm'  (Klstneri.  Schumann's  * Provencal  laches  Minuelled  ’ 
(FUrstnerl.  Forty-two  Ueder  by  Beethoven.  Frans.  Schumann,  and 
MeudelMohn  iB.  t If.  I.  I ’an*  phrase  of  theme*  from  Handel's 
4 Almira.'  Puraphraan  of  themes  from  modem  Ruasinn  works. 
Wllhoreky's  'Romance.'  Anangeniante  of  Feat -Cantata  for  4 
hands : nocturne,  4 hands.  Schubert's  Marches,  4 hands.  Beet- 
hoven's Concerts,  ’2  PFs, 

The  works  still  unpublished  include  a Requiem  on  the  death  of 
the  Emperor  Maximilian  of  Mexico  ; • lluaantiah  ! ' for  organ  and 
trombone;  ‘ Kmarlo ' for  organ  or  harmonium,  3 pieces.  1S7S*; 

1 (juasi  C*»lra»  ' tenor  solo,  female  chorus  and  harmonium  ; ' Marten 
garteu. ' vocal  trio  with  organ;  ' Verlaasen.'  song;  ' Romancr  nu- 
blliSe.'  HF.,  1W0;  ‘Am  Oral*  R.  Wagners.’  string  quartet,  1K1 ; 

4 Ungarlsche  Blldnhw* ' i3(,  for  PF.,  1NS4 ; from  M«pliUt<>- Walter  for 
piano,  and  Mrphisto  Polka;  ‘ Pax  Voblacum,'  male  voice  quartet 
with  organ,  1NBB  ; a 20th  Hungarian  Rhapsody. 

I.isxt  had  completed,  or  is  said  to  hare  partly  written New 
symphonic  poem  for  otgan.  on  lines  by  Herder,  ‘The  Organ 'hi 
»|M«allxio'  (organ);  score  of  Zarembaki’s  duets;  'IMe  Macht  der 
Muslk,'  eong;  Fantasia  for  orch.  slid  PF.  on  Schubert's  ‘IW 
Wanderer ' ; ‘Die  Nebeusonnen ' and  ‘ Aufenthalt ' iBchnbertl  for 
PF.  ; ' Welhelled ' to  lex  XIII.:  ' I>«  ewige  Jude.'  for  PF.  with 
declaimed  poem  iSchulwrt). 

The  discovery  of  a concerto  entitled  * MaJddlction.'and  of  a choral 
work. ‘The  Creation,’ haa  been  reported. i ^ 

Now,  at  a distance  of  nearly  twenty  years 
from  Liszt's  death,  it  should  be  jiossible  to  form 
a calm  opinion  of  his  qualities  and  defects  in 
the  various  departments  of  his  career,  and  an 
opinion  that  will  probably  coincide  more  or  less 
accurately  with  the  final  verdict  of  posterity. 
In  days  gone  by,  English  musicians  who  com- 
plained of  the  ugliness  of  some  of  the  more 
‘ advanced  * of  Liszt’s  compositions  were  silenced 
by  a reminder  of  the  composer's  generosity  to 
all  sorts  of  musical  geniuses  in  distress,  or  were 
adjured  to  sympathise  with  the  self-sacrifice  of 
Walter  Bachs  in  keeping  his  master’s  name 
before  the  London  public  through  good  and  evil 
report.  In  the  present  day,  it  is  possible  to 
see  bis  work  in  a more  just  perspective,  and  to 
sejiarate  it  into  its  elements.  As  a man,  an 
interpretative  artist,  and  a creator  of  music, 
Liszt  stands  before  us  as  a man  in  whom  sym- 
pathy was  a far  stronger  thing  than  imagination. 
He  had  a marvellous  intuition  for  what  was 
good  in  the  work  of  a multitude  of  men  whose 
paths  ultimately  diverged  as  far  as  the  poles 
asunder.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
narrowness  of  artistic  views,  of  which  the  Liszt 
* school  ’ lias  often  been  accused, — not  altogether 
without  warrant — was  not  due  to  the  master, 
whose  affections  were  large  enough  to  hold  a 
world  of  composers,  and  to  enter  with  surprising 
fulness  into  the  ideals  of  each.  Ill  Schumann, 
Brahms,  Joachim,  he  found,  at  one  time  or 
another,  points  with  which  he  could  sympathise, 
however  great  was  the  distance  which  eventually 
separated  the  composers  of  his  special  devotion 
from  the  classical  school  of  their  time.  The 
fortune  which  he  had  made  during  his  early 
career  as  the  most  astonishing  virtuoso  of  any 
time  ujion  the  pianoforte,  was  in  later  life  held 
as  it  were  in  trust  for  the  use  of  his  jioorer 
brethren  in  the  art,  and  his  correspondence, — 

I All  podthmnou*  MSS.  vm  handed  over  t»  the  Allg.  DniUehl 
Miwlkverriu  by  the  Prinara*  H'ihrnlohe.  the  "laughter  of  f.lut  a 
faithful  friend  and  testatrix,  the  Princess  Wittgenstein,  who  died 
In  1W. 


more  particularly  the  collection  of  the  letters 
addressed  to  him  by  his  con  tern  poraries, — shows 
how  unscrupulously  his  generosity  was  in  many 
cases  abused.  Still,  his  influence  was  far  from 
being  wasted,  for  without  his  help  it  is  quite 
certain  that  the  fame  of  Wagner  would  not  bo 
what  it  is  at  the  present  day  ; and  the  dis- 
appointments with  which  that  master  had  to 
contend  might  quite  conceivably  have  crushed 
him,  and  so  his  greatest  works  might  have  been 
lost  to  the  world,  but  for  the  encouragement 
and  devotion  of  Liszt.  The  catalogue  of  ojieras 
produced  during  his  artistic  reign  at  Weimar 
shows  how  catholic  were  his  tastes,  and  his 
brave  defence  of  Cornelius,  as  a consequence  of 
which  he  gave  up  the  most  useful  duties  of  his 
life,  was  the  kind  of  action  that  appeals  to  the 
imagination  and  no  doubt  advanced  the  cause 
of  modern  music,  both  for  good  and  evil.  For 
of  course  with  such  open-handed  liberality  there 
was  little  room  for  discrimination,  and  a great 
many  of  the  disciples  of  the  Liszt-school  were 
very  i>oor  musicians,  just  as  many  of  his  piano- 
forte pupils  were  entirely  unworthy  of  his  name. 

His  sympathy  for  all  sorts  of  music  was  again 
manifested  in  his  interpretation  of  the  music  of 
widely  different  schools  on  the  pianoforte.  He 
lived  before  the  time  when  musical  archaeology 
was  in  vogue,  and  it  was  owing  to  his  ecclesi- 
astical tastes  rather  than  to  any  antiquarian 
instinct,  that  he  was  moved  to  practical  admira- 
tion of  Palestrina.  His  playing  of  the  older 
music  (before  Beethoven)  was  never  the  most 
remarkable  side  of  his  art,  and  it  must  have 
been  the  difficulty  of  combining  the  pedal  and 
manual  parts  of  Bach's  organ  works  which  drew 
him  to  arrange  them  for  the  piano.  But  with 
all  modern  music  he  was  in  fullest  sympathy, 
up  to  the  time  when  he  gave,  up  the  regular 
career  of  a virtuoso.  In  regard  to  pianoforte 
technique,  his  work  was  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance  ; the  full  discussion  of  this  point  must  be 
left  to  another  place  (see  Pianoforte- Play- 
ing). It  must  suffice  here  to  say  that  even  to 
those  who  only  heard  him  in  the  last  year  of 
hw  life,  his  playing  was  a thing  never  to  be 
forgotten,  or  approached  by  later  artists.  The 
peculiar  quiet  brilliance  of  his  rapid  passages, 
the  noble  proj»ortion  kept  between  the  jiarta, 
ami  the  meaning  and  effect  which  he  put  into 
the  music,  were  the  most  striking  points,  for  it 
is  quite  a mistake  to  suppose  that  the  habit  of 
thumping,  which  so  many  of  his  pupils  and  fol- 
lowers thought  fit  to  adopt,  came  from  himself. 

His  pianoforte  transcriptions  and  arrange- 
ments cover  an  immense  field  of  music,  good, 
bod,  and  indifferent.  Yet  very  few  of  the  pro- 
ductions suggest  that  they  were  done  ‘ to  order, ' 
or  that  the  task  was  at  all  uncongenial  to  the 
arranger.  Among  the  most  famous  of  these, 
and  ns  a matter  of  fact,  among  the  very  best, 
are  the  arrangements  of  Schubert’s  songs,  in 
many  of  which  lie  contrives  to  throw  a new 
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light  oil  Schubert’s  ideas,  and,  in  the  opinion 
of  a good  many  people,  to  enhance  their  beauty. 
Naturally  there  are  cases  where  his  additions 
cannot  meet  with  unqualified  approval  from 
every  one  ; but  his  sympathy  with  this  master 
was  so  complete  that  he  very  seldom  erred  in 
taste  in  treating  his  music.  Even  operatic 
fantasias,  which  for  the  most  part  are  the 
dreariest  of  imaginable  compilations,  became,  in 
Liszt's  hands,  things  of  some  beauty  and  musical 
interest,  besides  reproducing  the  theatrical 
situation  with  success.  One  of  the  many  j>ara- 
doxes  of  Liszt’s  nature  was  his  warm  admiration 
for  the  kind  of  themes  that  we  associate  with 
Bellini  and  Donizetti,  combined  with  a rather 
uncouth  type  of  melodic  invention,  in  the  case 
of  his  own  creations,  which  assorts  remarkably 
ill  with  the  Italian  sentimentality.  In  his 
own  original  work  as  a conqioser  it  is  remarkable 
that  he  nearly  always  required  a poetic  idea  to 
illustrate  in  his  compositions.  (In  this  con* 
nection,  it  is  of  course  possible  that  the  process 
was  similar  to  that  employed  by  Schumann,  i.e. 
the  music  may  have  been  comi>osed  first,  and 
the  fancy  title  found  for  it  afterwards  ; but, 
taking  all  the  compositions  into  consideration, 
it  would  seem  more  likely  that  in  the  great 
majority  of  instances,  the  music  was  deliberately 
written  up  to  an  impression  produced  by  some 
other  art,  or  by  some  natural  scene.)  It  is  not 
exactly  that  the  imagination  was  defective,  but 
it  required  to  be  kindled  from  without.  Liszt's 
efforts  at  abstract  music  are  very  few  and,  for 
the  most  part,  very  unsatisfactory.  This  is,  no 
doubt,  explained  by  the  circumstance  that  so 
much  of  his  early  life  had  been  given  to  the 
attainment  of  his  wonderful  pianoforte  tech* 
nique,  that  he  could  not  undergo  the  drudgery 
of  learning  how  to  develop  musical  themes  and 
how  to  make  them  self-dej>endent  and  inherently 
interesting.  Not  that  he  ever  showed  the  kind 
of  helplessness  of  invention  which  often  mars 
the  fine  conceptions  of  Berlioz  ; but,  while  his 
employment  of  orchestral  and  other  colouring  is 
always  admirable,  the  actual  fabric  of  his  themes, 
as  well  as  their  invention,  often  leaves  much  to 
be  desired,  more  especially  in  such  things  as 
the  pianoforte  ballades,  or  the  sonata  in  B 
minor.  It  is  a commonplace  of  criticism  to  say 
that  Liszt  owed  much  to  Berlioz,  but  he  very 
seldom  attained  that  quality  of  distinction 
which  so  constantly  apftears  in  the  French 
master’s  work ; whether  uglv  or  beautiful, 
Liszt's  themes  are  most  rarely  such  as  to  pro- 
duce the  feeling  in  the  hearer  that  a new 
revelation  was  made  in  them.  Where  Liszt 
was  supreme  was  in  his  handling  of  the 
orchestra,  and  it  must  for  ever  be  a problem 
how  he  learnt  the  art  of  scoring.  The  ‘ Hun- 
garian Rhapsodies,’  in  the  transference  between 
the  piano  and  the  orchestra  of  the  sjiecial  effects 
of  the  nationul  bands,  must  have  been  the 
means  by  which  he  became  the  master  of  the 


orchestra  that  we  know  him  to  have  been. 
The  * Symphonic  Poems  ’ mark  the  point  of 
greatest  divergence  from  the  classical  ideal4, 
and  the  discussion  they  aroused  was  the  chief 
cause  of  the  defection  of  Joachim  and  others 
from  the  Liszt  camp.  Even  Wagner  hesitated 
for  a time  l>cfore  accepting  some  of  the  j*t- 
veraities  which  occur  in  them,  just  as,  is 
earlier  days,  some  of  Liszt's  extravagances  is 
his  pianoforte  works  had  repelled  Chopin. 
The  symphonic  joems,  and  the  4 Faust 
and  ‘ Dante ' symphonies,  are  the  works  in 
which  the  theories  of  1 program  me- music  * were 
pushed  to  the  furthest  joint  reached  in  thi: 
peculiar  department  of  art  until  the  advent  of 
Richard  Strauss.  The  fact  that  this  latter 
composer  has  out-Liszted  Liszt  must  not  blind 
us  to  the  boldness  of  Liszt’s  work  at  the  time 
it  was  written.  The  idea  was  of  course  not  a n e» 
one  by  any  means  ; from  the  very  primitive 
instances  of  jtrogramme-music  to  be  found  in 
certain  collections  of  virginal  music,  through 
Bach’s  ‘Capriccio  on  the  Departure  of  a Brother.’ 
orKuhnau's  Bible  Sonatas,  to  Beethoven’s  * Wuth 
iiber  das  verlornen  Groschen,’  composers  had 
indulged  on  occasion  in  such  jeux  d’exprit,  bat 
up  to  the  time  of  Berlioz  had  regarded  them  as 
a more  or  less  jocular  means  of  turning  music  to 
an  object  that  was  recognised  as  not  its  primary 
one.  In  the  ojuuion  of  those  best  worth 
listening  to,  the  music  which  is  interesting 
purely  on  its  own  account,  without  making  any 
attempt  to  illustrate  a story,  is  nmsic  in  its 
highest  function,  and  the  works  which  j»rofwa 
to  narrate  an  anecdote,  or  to  illustrate  a jwetic 
or  prosaic  idea,  are  meritorious  or  the  reverse 
according  as  they  fulfil  the  conditions  of 
absolute  music.  Viewed  from  this  stand  point, 
the  * Faust ' symphony  is  far  suj>erior  to  the 
‘Dante,’  for  the  whole  of  its  slow  movement 
belongs  to  the  sphere  of  pure  music,  and  the 
conception  of  the  work  seems  more  sjKuitaneou* 
than  that  of  the  other,  or  of  must  of  the 
symphonic  jtoems.  Of  the  finale,  Dannreuthcr 
(see  below)  says  : — 

Till*  movement  exhibits  the  outlines  of  symphonic 
structure  . . . but  the  details  for  the  most  part  ha\* 
reference  to  the  exigencies  of  the  p«»etical  idea,  ao*i 
such  exigencies  are  permitted  to  over-rule  considera- 
tions of  musical  consistency  and  beauty. 

In  this  class  of  his  compositions,  Liszt  laid 
great  stress  ujxm  an  innovation  which  has  bwu 
generally  associated  with  his  name,  although  it 
had  been  practically  used  from  time  to  time 
long  before  his  days.  The  system  of  4 Trans- 
formation of  Themes  ‘ as  lie  called  it,  is  beyond 
question  an  easier  thing  to  handle  than  the 
logical  development  which  the  older  masters 
preferred.  This  may  or  may  not  have  been 
the  reason  why  Liszt  adopted  it  so  readily.  It 
is  easy  to  see  that  it  lends  itself  well  to  the 
illustrative  music  of  which  he  and  his  followers 
were  so  fond  ; for  a theme  ajqwaring  in  a new 
guise,  altered  in  tempo  and  rhythm — so  long 
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as  it  is  easy  to  recognise  in  its  changed  shape — 
stands  well  as  the  counterpart  of  one  character 
in  different  circumstances.  The  Wagnerian 
‘ leading  -motive ' fulfils  a far  higher  function 
in  regard  to  erratic  music  than  this  Trans- 
formation of  Themes  does  in  symphonic  music  ; 
for  even  when  the  latter  is  employed  by  a master 
of  construction,  it  has  evidently  very  little  to 
do  with  musical  interest  of  the  best  kind.  A 
well-known  instance  of  its  use,  in  music  of  a 
different  order  from  Liszt's,  is  in  the  third 
movement  of  Brahms's  second  symphony,  where 
the  theme  of  the  allegretto  is  thus  transformed, 
and  the  device  is  employed  as  if  it  were  of  small 
moment.  In  the  same  master's  two  early 
sonatas,  opp.  1 and  2,  are  other  instances.  The 
two  concertos  of  Liszt,  and  nearly  all  the 
symphonic  poems,  contain  cases  where  he  has 
illustrated  It  is  theory  that  it  is  a really  im- 
portant invention. 

The  larger  compositions  of  Liszt  intended  for 
ecclesiastical  use  are  so  seldom  performed  that 
it  is  difficult  to  sj>eak  of  them  with  any  certainty 
at  first-hand.  In  the  late  Mr.  Dannreuther’s 
Romantic  Period  (his  contribution  to  the  Oxford 
History  of  Music,  vol.  vL)  he  analyses  the 
* Graner  Festmesse  ’ and  the  other  sacred  works 
very  minutely,  and  with  great  insight  and 
acumen.  He  points  out  that  in  this  great  mass 
and  in  the  two  oratorios  which  Liszt  completed, 
there  is  a copious  use  of  Wagner's  method  of 
employing  representative  themes,  and  connected  j 
the  various  movements  of  the  mass  by  their 
means.  He  says  : — 

Liszt  came  to  interpret  the  Catholic  ritual  in  a 
histrionic  spirit,  and  tried  to  make  his  music  reproduce 
the  words  not  only  aa  anciila  tkrologica  ct  ra-lttuisticn, 
but  also  as  nnritla  dramoturj/utt.  The  influence  of 
Wagner's  operatic  method  ...  is  abundantly  evident; 
but  the  result  to  this  influence  is  more  curious  than 
convincing  (p.  200). 

In  sneaking  of  the  ‘Hungarian  Coronation 
Mass  * (1866-67)  Mr.  Dannreuther  says  : — 

Liszt  aimed  at  characteristic  national  colour,  and 
tried  to  attain  it  by  persistently  putting  forward  some 
of  the  melodic  formula:  common  to  music  of  the  Hun- 
garian type.  . . . The  style  of  the  entire  mass  is  os 
incongruous  as  a gipav  musician  in  a church  vestment 
(ib.  pj>.  204,  209). 

The  same  author  sums  up  the  other  pieces 
by  Liszt  that  belong  to  sacred  music  in  these 
words : — 

The  majority  of  them  can  hardly  be  accounted  good 
music  In  the  full  sense  of  the  word.  Taken  simply  as 
music,  and  without  regard  to  auy  symbolism  nr  cusual 
association  with  the  Ititual,  they  convey  an  undeflnable 
sense  of  effort  and  weakness  ( ib . p.  220). 

The  ‘ concert- oratorio  ’ called  ‘ The  Legend 
of  St.  Elizabeth ' is  a living  illustration  of  the 
dual  personality  of  Liszt ; it  is  fervently  religi- 
ous in  character,  and  yet  is  far  more  of  an  o|)ora 
than  a real  oratorio.  It  had  a far  greater 
success  on  the  stage  (at  Munich,  Weimar, 
Hanover,  Leipzig,  and  elsewhere)  than  on  the 
concert -platform.  The  scene  of  the  miracle  of 
the  roses  is  by  far  the  finest  point  of  the  work, 


and,  as  Mr.  Dannrouther  says,  ' one  of  the  best 
things  Liszt  ever  produced.'  For  an  analysis 
of  4 Christus  ’ the  reader  must  be  referred  to  the 
volume  already  quoted. 

It  remains  to  &{>eak  of  a branch  of  art  in 
which  Liszt  was  at  his  very  best.  The  purely 
lyrical  pianoforte  pieces,  such  as  the  ' Consola- 
tions/ many  of  the  ‘ Amices  de  IVlerinage,’  the 
beautiful  ‘ Benediction  de  Dieu  dans  la  Soli- 
tude, ' and  several  of  the  other  ‘ Harmonies 
jHietiques  et  religieuscs/  have  an  amount  of 
inspiration  which  is  rarely  found  in  the  more 
ambitious  works  of  the  com]>oser  ; and  in  his 
songs  he  reaches  a level  of  invention  that  is 
untouched  for  the  most  part  elsewhere.  All, 
or  almost  all,  are  highly  original,  effectively 
written  for  the  voice,  and  interesting  in  the 
accompaniment ; some  are  u little  forced  in 
sentiment,  but  in  all  the  natural  accentua- 
tion of  the  words  is  followed  with  singular 
fidelity,  and  a few  are  among  the  most  ex- 
pressive lyrics  of  the  world.  * Keunst  du  das 
Land ' is  held  by  many  good  judges  to  be  the 
best  of  the  many  excellent  settings  of  the  words ; 
4 Der  Kbnig  von  Thule  ’ is  another  of  finest 
quality  ; 4 Es  muss  ein  Wunderbares  sein  ’ has 
an  emotional  directness,  and  * Comment,  di- 
saient-ils  * a whimsical  grace,  that  are  obvious 
to  every  hearer ; 4 Die  Lorelei  ’ and  4 Du  bist 
wie  eiue  Blurne’  are  j>erfect  counterparts  of 
Htdne’s  words,  and  if  Liszt  had  been  nothing 
i more  than  a song- writer,  he  would  have  been 
hailed  as  a composer  of  rare  gift.  What  amount 
of  his  work  will  endure  throughout  the  ages 
canuot  be  guessed  with  any  certainty  ; but  if 
one  whole  class  were  spared  by  time,  that  class 
would  surely  be  the  songs.  As  pianoforte 
technique  develops  still  further,  the  pianoforte 
pieces  may  join  the  bravura  pieces  of  the  ]»ast 
in  oblivion  ; already,  as  was  said  above,  the 
l»older  flights  of  Strauss  have  thrown  into  the 
shade  many  of  the  more  ambitious  efforts  in 
the  de]»artinent  of  programme- music,  but  the 
songs  are  even  now  increasing  in  general  popu- 
larity, and  finding  acceptance  even  with  singers 
of  the  less  advanced  class.  M. 

LITANIAE  LAURETANAE  (Litany  of 
Loreto).  A solemn  Litany,  sung  in  honour  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary. 

It  is  no  longer  possible  to  ascertain  when, 
where,  or  by  whom,  this  Litany  was  originally 
written  ; but,  if  we  may  trust  the  very  generally 
received  tradition  that  it  was  first  chanted  at 
Loreto,  and  carried  thence,  by  pilgrims,  to  all 
parts  of  the  world,  it  cannot  be  of  earlier  date 
than  the  closing  years  of  the  13th  century. 
In  other  places  than  Loreto  (where  it  is  sung 
every  evening)  it  is  most  frequently  sung,  either 
in  solemn  Processions,  or,  during  the  Exposition 
of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  at  Benediction  ; but 
its  use — esjiecially  on  the  Continent — is  by  no 
means  restricted  to  those  ]xirticular  occasions. 
In  Rome,  for  instance,  it  is  constantly  sung,  at 
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almost  every  popular  service,  to  a simple  Plain* 
song  me  lody,  familiar  to  all  Italians,  and  printed 
in  the  Katislion  edition  of  the  Directorium 
Chori.  This  is,  probably,  the  oldest  music  to 
which  the  words  were  ever  adapted.  Its  date, 
like  theirs,  is  uncertain  : but  it  is  at  least  old 
enough  to  have  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
great  polyphonic  composers  of  the  10th  century, 
seme  of  whom  have  treated  it  in  their  best  and 
most  devout  style,  and,  when  adopting  it  as  a 
Canto  fermo,  have  carefully  abstained  from 
destroying  the  simplicity  of  its  character  by 
the  introduction  of  vain  and  irrelevant  conceits. 

Palestrina  was  es|»ecially  devoted  to  the 
Litany;  and,  in  1593,  published  a volume 
containing,  in  two  books,  ten  different  settings 
of  exquisite  beauty,  composed  for  the  use  of 
the  ‘Confraternity  of  the  Holy  Rosary.’  One 
of  the  most  beautiful  divisions  of  the  work  is 
reprinted  in  the  fourth  volume  of  Proske's 
Musica  Divina , and  all  are  published  in  the 
complete  edition  of  Breitkopf  k Hiirtel. 

A n other  volume o f Li  tanies,  by  various  authors, 
was  published  at  Munich,  in  1 596,  l*y  Georgius 
Victorious,  under  the  title  of  Thesaurus  Lita - 
niarnni , We  here  find,  among  other  interest- 
ing works,  a charming  Litany,  by  Orlando  di 
Lasso,  founded  entirely  upon  tho  Plain -song 
Canto  fermo,  and  so  simple  in  construction 
that  the  most  modest  choir  need  feel  no  hesita- 
tion in  attempting  it.  This  Litany  is  also 
reprinted,  entire,  in  the  fourth  volume  of 
Musica  Divina , together  with  some  others  from 
the  same  rare  work,  which,  fortunately,  is  not 
the  only  collection  that  has  been  preserved  to 
us  from  the  16th  century.  Under  the  title 
of  Lilaniat  Cat  hoi  leaf,  ad  Christum,  Beaiam 
Virgin  cm,  ct  Sanctn*,  a highly  interesting  work 
was  printed  by  Wolfgang  Eder,  at  Ingolstadt, 
in  1 589.  Another,  called  Sacra*  Liianiae  rarias, 
was  published  at  Antwerp  in  1595.  A precious 
volume,  believed  to  be  unique,  wanting  the  ; 
title  and  first  nine  pages— and,  therefore,  with-  l 
out  date — is  preserved  in  the  Library  bequeathed  i 
by  Dr,  Proske  to  the  cathedral  of  Ratisbon.  ' 
And  many  other  printed  collections  are  still 
extant,  containing  quite  a little  treasury  of  Art. 

At  Notre  Dame  tho  Litany  is  annually  sung, 
in  grand  procession,  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
Feast  of  the  Assumption,  to  a form  of  the 
First  Tone,  which,  set  with  the  melody  in 
the  tenor,  produces  an  indescribably  solemn 
effect  w.  s.  «. 

LITANY  (Old  Eng,  LHanie  ; T*at.  I Alania*  ; 
Or.  \iravtia,  & Supplication).  A solemn  form 
of  prayer ; sung,  by  solo  voices  and  choir, 
alternately  ; and  found  in  most  Office-Books, 
both  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Church. 
[See  Litaniae,  etc.] 

The  origin  of  the  Litany  may  be  trnced  liack 
to  a period  of  very  remote  antiquity.  ItR  use 
was,  probably,  first  instituted  in  the  East, 
[and  it  retained  even  in  tho  West  its  Greek 


respond  * Kyrie  eleison.’  Starting  from  this 
re»j*onse  as  a nucleus  the  Litany  developed  « 
number  of  special  petitions  with  varying  re- 
frains : at  a later  stage  it  incorporated  a sambo 
of  invocations  of  saints,  which  grew  so  largely 
in  bulk  as  to  overshadow  at  times  the  older 
petitions.  The  Litany  was  the  first  form  of 
Prayer  to  be  translated  in  England  at  the 
Reformation.  The  invocations  of  saints  i m 
first  cut  down  to  very  small  proportions  ii 
order  to  restore  the  ancient  character  of  tlr 
Litany,  and  then  subsequently  were  cut  oc: 
altogether.]  The  English  translation  was  firs 
published,  without  musical  notes,  in  the  reigi 
of  Henry  VIII.,  on  May  27,  1544,  five  yean 
More  the  appearance  of  King  Edward  tb 
Sixths  ‘ First  Prayer-Book.’  Three  weeks  User 
— on  June  16 — another  copy,  with  the  Plain 
song  annexed,  was  printed,  in  London,  by 
Grafton  ; the  Priest’s  part  in  black  notes,  a*, 
that  for  the  choir  in  red.  It  would  seem,  ho* 
ever,  that  the  congregations  of  that  day  wen* 
not  quite  satisfied  with  unisonous  Plain-song ; 
for,  before  the  end  of  the  year,  Grafton  produced 
a third  copy,  set  for  five  voices,  ‘ according  to 
the  notes  used  in  the  Kynges  Chapel.’ 

This  early  translation  was,  in  all  probability, 
tho  work  of  Archbishop  Cranmer,  who  refers  to 
it  in  a letter  preserved  in  the  Record  Office 
And,  as  he  recommends  the  notes  (or  similar 
ones)  to  be  Bung  in  a certain  new  processiot 
which  he  had  prepared  by  the  King’s  command, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  it  was  lie  who  first 
adapted  the  English  words  to  the  ancient  PUiu 
song.  If  this  surmise  be  correct,  it  supplies  a 
sufficient  reason  for  the  otherwise  unaccountable 
omission  of  the  Litany  in  Marbeck’s  * Book* 
of  Common  Praier  Noted.’ 

In  the  year  1560— and,  again,  in  1565 — Job 
Day  printed,  under  the  title  of  ‘Certain©  uott$ 
set  forth  in  foure  and  three  partes,  to  be  song  it 
the  Morning  Communion,  and  Evening  Prayer/ 
a volume  of  Church  Music,  containing  a Litany, 
for  four  voices,  by  Robert  Stone,  a then  genii*, 
man  of  tho  Chapel  Royal.  According  to  the 
custom  of  the  time,  the  Canto  fermo  is  hen 
placed  in  the  Tenor,  and  enriched  with  simple, 
but  exceedingly  pure  and  euphonious  harmonic*, 
as  may  bo  seen  in  the  following  example,  which 
will  give  a fair  idea  of  the  whole : — 
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The  Rev.  J.  Jebb  has  carefully  reproduced 
this  interesting  coin  jwsit  ion  iu  his  * Choral 
Responses  and  Litanies,’  together  with  another 
Litany  by  Byrd  (given  on  the  authority  of  a 
MS.  preserved  in  the  Library  of  Ely  Cathedral), 
and  several  others  of  scarcely  inferior  merit. 
The  only  parts  of  Byrd’s  Litany  now  remaining 
are,  the  Cantus  and  Bassus ; in  the  following 
example,  therefore,  the  Altus  and  Tenor  (con- 
taining the  Plain  * song)  are  restored,  in 
accordance  with  the  obvious  intention  of  the 
passage,  in  small  notes : — 


All  these  Litanies,  however,  and  many  others 
of  which  only  a few  fragments  now  remain  to 
us,  were  destined  soon  to  give  place  to  the  still 
finer  setting  by  Thomas  Tallis.  W ithout  enter- 
ing into  the  controversy  to  which  this  work 
has  given  rise,  we  may  assume  it  as  proved, 
beyond  all  possibility  of  doubt,  that  the  words 
were  originally  set  by  Tallis  in  four  parts, 
with  the  Plain -song  in  the  Tenor.  In  this 
form,  both  the  Litany  and  Preces  arc  still 
extant  ill  the  ‘Clifford  MS.’ (dated  1570),  on 
the  authority  of  which  they  are  inserted  in  the 
valuable  collection  of  ‘Choral  Responses’  to 
which  allusion  has  already  been  made  ; and, 
however  much  wo  may  lie  puzzled  by  the 
consecutive  fifths  in  the  Response,  ‘ And  merci- 
fully hear  us  when  we  call  upon  Thee,'  and  the 
choid  of  the  | in  4 We  beseech  Thee  to  hear  us, 
Good  Lord,’  Me  cannot  but  believe  that  the 
venerable  transcription  is,  on  the  whole,  trust- 
worthy. Tallis’s  first  Invocation,  which  we 
subjoin  from  the  ‘Clifford  MS.,’  is,  alone, 
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I sufficient  to  show  the  grandeur  of  the  composers 
conception. 

More  than  one  modem  writer  has  condemned 
the  celebrated  five-part  Litany  printed  by  I)r. 
Boyce  as  an  impudent  corruption  of  this  four- 
part  text.  Dean  Aldrich  goes  so  far  as  to  assure 
Dr.  Fell,  in  a letter  still  extant,  that  ‘ Barnard 
was  the  first  who  despoilt  it.'  The  assertion  is 
a rash  one.  It  is  too  late,  now,  to  ascertain, 
with  any  approach  to  probability,  the  source 
whence  Barnard’s  version,  printed  in  1641, 
was,  in  the  first  instance , derived.  There  are, 
in  truth,  grave  difficulties  in  the  nay  of  form- 
ing any  decided  opinion  upon  the  subject. 
Were  the  weakness  of  an  unpractised  hand 
anywhere  discernible  in  the  counterpoint  of  the 
later  composition,  one  might  well  reject  it  as 
an  * arrangement  ’ ; but  it  would  Ik*  absurd  to 
suppose  that  any  musician  capable  of  deducing 
the  five-part  Response,  ‘Good  Lord,  deliver  us,’ 
from  that  in  four  j>arts,  would  have  condescended 
to  build  his  work  U(X>n another  man's  foundation. 


From  the  4-part  Litany.  From  the  5-part  Litany. 


The  next  Response,  ‘ We  beseech  Tbeo  to  hear 
us,  Good  Lord,'  presents  a still  more  serious  crux. 
The  Canto  fermo  of  this  differs  so  widely  front 
any  known  version  of  the  Plain -song  melody 
that  we  arc  com  (Hilled  to  regard  the  entire 
Response  as  an  original  composition.  Now,  so 
far  as  the  Cantus  and  Bassus  are  concerned,  the 
two  Litanies  correspond,  at  this  point,  exactly  ; 
but,  setting  all  prejudices  aside,  anti  admitting 
the  third  chord  in  the  ‘Clifford  MS.'  to  be  a 
manifest  lapsus  calami,  we  have  no  choice  but  to 
confess,  that,  with  respect  to  the  mean  voices,  the 
advantage  lies  entirely  on  the  side  of  the  five-part 
harmony.  Surely,  the  writer  of  this  could — and 
Mould — have  composed  a Treble  and  Bass  for 
himself ! 


From  the  ‘Clifford  MS.* 


From  the  Fire-part  Litany. 
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The  difficulties  we  have  pointed  out  with  re- 
gard to  these  two  responses  apply,  with  scarcely 
diminished  force,  to  all  the  rest ; and,  the  more 
closely  we  investigate  the  internal  evidence 
afforded  by  the  double  text,  the  more  certainly 
shall  we  be  driven  to  the  only  conclusion  de- 
ductible from  it : namely,  that  Tallis  has  left  us 
two  Litanies,  one  for  four  voices,  and  the  other 
for  five,  both  founded  on  the  same  Plain -song, 
and  both  harmonised  on  the  same  basses,  though 
developed,  in  other  respects,  in  accordance  with 
the  promptings  of  two  totally  distinct  ideas. 

The  four- part  Litany  has  never,  we  l>elieve, 
been  published  in  a sejeamte  form.  The  best 
edition  of  that  in  five  parts  is,  undoubtedly, 
Dr.  Boyce’s  ; though  Messrs.  Oliphant,  and  John 
Bishop,  ha  ved  one  good  service,  in  their  respective 
reprints,  by  adapting,  to  the  music  of  the  Preces, 
those  ‘latter  Suffrages,’  which,  having  no  place 
in  the  First  Prayer-Book  of  King  Edward  VI. , 
were  not  set  by  any  of  the  old  eoin  [Kisers.  Some 
later  editions,  in  which  an  attempt  has  been 
made  at  ‘restoration,’  have,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
only  resulted  in  depraving  the  original  text  to  a 
degree  previously  unknown.  w.  «.  it. 

[In  recent  years  the  ancient  Sarum  Plain-song 
of  the  Litany  has  been  reproduced  and  set  to  the 
words  of  the  English  Litany  ; this  is  far  richer 
than  Cranmer's  form.  w.  ii.  F.] 

LITOLFF,  Henry  Charles,  was  born  in 
London,  Feb.  6,  1818.  His  father,  a French 
Alsatian  soldier  taken  prisoner  by  the  English 
in  the  Peninsular  War,  had  settled  in  Ixmdon  as 
a violinist  after  the  declaration  of  peace,  and  had 
married  an  Englishwoman.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1831  Henry  Litollf  was  brought  by  his 
father  to  Moschelcs,  who  on  hearing  the  boy  play 
the  piano,  was  so  much  struck  by  his  unusual 
talent,  that  he  offered  to  take  him  gratis  as  a 
pupil ; and  under  his  generous  care  Li  tolff  studied 
for  several  years.  He  made  his  first  apjiearanee 
(or  one  of  his  first)  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre, 
July  24, 1832,  as  * a pupil  of  Moschelcs,  12  years 
of  age.  ’ I n his  17th  year  a marriage  of  which  the 
parents  disapproved  obliged  him  to  leave  England 
and  settle  for  a time  in  France.  For  several  years 
after  this  event  LitolfT  led  a wandering  life,  and 
during  this  period  he  visited  Paris,  Brussels, 
Leipzig,  Prague.  Dresden,  Berlin,  and  Amster- 
dam, giving  in  these  towns  a series  of  very  suc- 
cessful concerts.  I u 1 85 1 he  went  to  Brunswick, 
and  undertook  there  the  business  of  the  muaic- 
publiaher  Meyer,  marrying,  as  his  second  wife, 
the  widow  of  the  owner.  In  1860  he  trans- 
ferred this  business  to  his  adopted  son,  Theodor 
Litolir,  and  he,  in  1861,  started  the  well-known 
4 Collection  Litolir,’  as  a cheap  and  accurate 
edition  of  classical  music,  which  was  among 
the  earliest  of  the  many  series  of  similar  size 
and  aim  now  existing.  It  opened  with  the 
sonatas  of  Beethoven,  Mozart,  and  Haydn  (vols. 
i.-iv.).  Henry  Litollf  himself  went  to  Paris.  | 
His  third  wife  was  a Comtesse  de  Laroehcfou-  i 


cauld.  His  opera, 4 Les  Templiers,  ’ was  produced 
at  Brussels  in  Jan.  1886.  Litollf  died  August 
6,  1891,  at  Bois  le  Combes,  near  Paris. 

As  a pianist  Litollf  s rank  ishigh  ; tire,  ]«a&dc&. 
and  brilliancy  of  execution  were  combined  with 
thought  and  taste  in  his  playing.  Had  it  beet 
also  correct,  it  would  liave  reached  the  highest 
excellence.  In  his  works,  however,  there  is  great 
inequality  ; beautiful  and  [noetic  ideas  areotteu 
marred  hy  repetition  and  a want  of  order,  aid 
knowing  what  the  author's  true  capacity  is,  the 
result  is  a feeling  of  disapjiointwent.  Abu: 
115  of  his  works,  including  several  opera*,  a 
violin  coucerto,  a short  oratorio,  * Ruth  t: 
Boaz  ’ (1869),  and  much  chamber  music 
been  published.  Among  the  best  of  them  may 
be  reckoned  some  of  his  pianoforte  pieces,  such 
as  the  well-known  ‘Spinnlied,’  a few  of  hi* 
overtures  and  his  symphony-concertos,  espeeiaih 
Nos.  3,  4,  and  5 ; the  latter  are  remarkable  foe 
their  wealth  of  original  ideas  in  harmony, 
melody,  and  rhythm,  and  for  their  beautiful 
instrumentation  (see  Berlioz’s  Les  Mitsicinu, 
p.  303).  a.  u.  w. 

L1TUUS.  A Roman  instrument  u*ed  bv 
the  cavalry,  and  answering  to  the  ‘caiTalrv 
trumpet  ’ of  modern  armies.  It  was  cylindrical 
in  bore  with  an  exjianding  bell-mouth,  and  wa% 
turned  lack  upon  itself  only  at  the  bell -end. 
so  that  its  general  form  was  that  of  a crooked 
staff,  or  the  letter  J . The  pitch  of  one  dis- 
covered in  1827  at  Cervctri,  and  now  preserved 
in  the  ]«alacc  of  the  Vatican  at  Rome  is  an 
octave  higher  than  the  Buccina  andamajor 

third  higher  than  the  modern  cavalry  trumpet 
of  the  British  army,  which  is  in  cfr.  i>.  j.  r. 

LIVERPOOL  MUSICAL  FRSTTVAt* 
These  have  not  taken  place  with  regularitv. 
The  first  was  held  in  1784,  the  next  in  1790. 
and  the  next  in  1799.  They  were  then  sus- 
pended till  1823,  1830,  and  1S36  (Oct.  4-7, 
Sir  G.  Smart  conductor),  when  Mendelssohn  » 
4 St.  Paul  ’ was  performed  for  the  second  time, 
and  for  the  first  time  in  England.  Up  to  this 
date  the  concerts  hod  been  held  in  churches, 
but  the  next  Festival  took  place  at  the  Phil- 
harmonic Hall  in  1874  (Sept.  29 -Oct.  1) — con- 
ductor Sir  Julius  Benedict.  The  St.  George  s 
Hall,  containing  rooms  available  for  musk*, 
was  opened  in  September  1854. 

Tlie  Philharmonic  Society  was  founded  Jan. 
10,  1840,  and  opened  its  hall  August  27,  18*49. 
There  are  twelve  concerts  every  year,  six  before 
and  Bix  after  Christmas.  Sir  Julius  Beuedkt 
succeeded  Mr.  Alfred  Mellon  as  conductor  April 
9,  1867.  [He  was  succeeded  as  conductor  ©f 
the  Philharmonic  Society  in  1880  by  Max 
Bruch,  and  lie  by  Sir  Charles  Halle  in  1S82  ; 
after  his  death  Dr.  F.  H.  Cowen  was  appointed, 
and  has  held  the  j>ost  from  1896  to  the  preaeat 
time.  No  festival  has  taken  place  since  lb74.: 
The  Liverpool  Musical  Society,  which  formerly 
gave  oratorio  concerts  in  St  George’s  Hall,  ha# 
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been  extinct  since  1877. — The  St.  George’s 
Hall  has  a very  fine  organ  by  Willis,  on  which 
]terformances  were  regularly  given  by  Mr.  W. 
T.  Best.  o. 

LLOYD,  Charles  Harford,  bom  Oct.  16, 
1849,  at  Thombury,  Gloucestershire,  son  of 
Edmund  Lloyd,  a solicitor,  was  educated  at 
Thombury  Grammar  School  and  Rossall  School. 
From  the  latter  he  went  to  Magdalen  Hall  (now 
Hertford  College),  Oxford,  in  Oct.  1868  as  the 
holder  of  an  open  classical  scholarship.  He 
graduated  Mus. B.  1871,  B.A.  1872,  M.A.  1875, 
taking  a second  class  in  the  Final  Theological 
School,  but  it  was  not  till  1890  that  he  jiro- 
ceeded  to  the  degree  of  Mus.D.  While  an 
undergraduate  he  was  instrumental  in  establish- 
ing the  Oxford  University  Musical  Club,  and 
was  elected  its  first  president.  This  society 
(see  University  Musical  Societies)  has  done 
a great  deal  for  the  advancement  of  classical 
music  in  the  University.  It  still  flourishes, 
and  up  to  December  1904  785  performances 
of  chamber  music  had  been  given.  Dr.  Lloyd 
was  appointed  organist  of  Gloucester  Cathedral 
in  June  1876  as  successor  to  Dr.  S.  S.  Wesley. 
In  this  capacity  he  conducted  the  Festivals  of 
the  Three  Choirs  in  1877  and  1880.  In  Sep- 
tember 1882  he  succeeded  Dr.  C.  W.  Corfe  as 
organist  of  Christ  Church  Cathedral,  Oxford, 
and  in  the  same  year  became  conductor  of  the 
Choral  Society  in  succession  to  Sir  Walter 
Parratt.  From  1887  to  1892  he  taught  organ 
and  com|x>sition  at  the  Royal  College  of  Music. 
In  1892  he  succeeded  Sir  J.  Bamby  as  precentor 
and  musical  instructor  of  Eton  College.  During 
1 902-3  he  was  engaged  on  the  music  of  a new 
edition  of  Ouirch  Hymns.  In  1902  he  was 
placed  on  the  council  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Music.  His  works,  though  few  in  number,  have 
obtained  well -deserved  success.  His  themes 
are  original  and  beautiful,  and  their  treat- 
ment shows  much  experience  and  knowledge  of 
effect.  His  part -writing  is  excellent,  and  in 
the  structure  of  his  com  posit  ions  he  displays  a 
moderation  and  self-restraint  which  cauuot  be 
too  highly  commended.  His  published  works 
arc  as  follows  : — 

Cwitatw. — • Hero  *nd  Leandcr.’  for  ■oil.  ch»nu  and  orrhentr* 
(WnrwUr  KMtlnl,  18S4I ; ‘H.»ng  of  Balder.’  for  topruio  m.Io  «n>l 
chorua  i Hereford  P**ttval,  1X0  ; ‘Andn>tncdn,‘  fur  eoll.  « h»ru« 
»mt  unrheetra  (GIoucmUt  rretlvaj.  !•*«• ; ‘ The  Longbeord*’  fl»g»/ 
uuxle  chorus  and  PF.  ttcci..  1X7.  * A Son*  of  Judgment'  (Hereford, 
WH:  ’ Sir  0*te  end  L*djr  Elide  ’ i Hereford.  1X41;  ’A  Hymn  of 
ThutikatfUiu*  i Hereford,  liWI;  m«let,  ‘Tbe-floula  of  the Klrhteoua  ’ 
4fi|onrr«tFr,  lllOli. 

Clioruae*  and  Incidental  mualc  to  ‘AloeatU’  GftFAK  Pi.at* 
■«»•/#.  p.  !P1l.  for  uiAlechorni.  flute*,  clarinet*.  and  harp.  1«P7.  ‘ The 
Olewner'a  Harvest  ’ for  female  thorn*. 

Service*  in  Kb  ifull  C*th«»lr-.ili.  Rvenln*  service  In  D and  A.  In  P 
*n<l  G t Parochial!,  Magnificat  and  Hone  DiiuitiU  In  P.  aoli,  thonia. 
and  orchestra  lOfoncrstcr  Feet  I ml.  1HH0I 

Anthema.  — * Art  thou  weary T’  eight  voices  unaccompanied 
• Bleaae.]  ia  he.’  with  full  orchestral  accotnpnninient  |<Jl«uiv»t4  r 
Peitlnl,  10KU.  * Fear  not.  O land.’  ’ Glee  the  I-ord  the  honour/  rtc. 
Into  concert*  nte  tor  clarinet  and  piano. 

Organ.  - Sonata  in  n minor;  concerto  in  P minor  IMS.  written 
f«*r  Gloucester  Festival.  IW*3i,  ami  other  piece*. 

Madrigal,  live  part*  ’When  at  Corinna’a  eve*.’  Varlou*  j»rt- 
wnp  Including  'The  Rosy  Dawn’  (elirht  part*1.  ‘ Allen -a- l»nl./ 
with  orchestral  accuinjuuillnr-lit.  ’Twelve  hy  the  cluck’  ifernale 
vidt-eal,  etc.  Al*o aeveral  songs.  An  Interesting  hi* graphical  article 
a ppeared  in  the  Mmirnl  Time*  for  June  1H89.  j,l 

LLOYD,  Edward — son  of  Richard  Lloyd. 


chorister,  afterwards  assistant  lay  vicar  of 
Westminster  Abbey,  and  assistant  vicar  choral 
of  St.  Paul’s  (born  March  12,  1813,  died  June 
28,  1853),  and  Louisa,  sister  of  Dr.  John 
Larkin  Hopkins — was  born  March  7,  1845,  and 
received  his  early  musical  education  in  the 
choir  of  Westminster  Abbey  under  James  Turle. 
[His  was  a curious  instance  of  a voice  which 
never  ‘broke,’  but  deepened  gradually  from  treble 
to  tenor.]  In  1866  he  obtained  the  appoint- 
ment of  tenor  singer  in  the  chapels  of  Trinity 
and  King’s  College,  Cambridge,  which  he  re- 
signed in  1867  in  order  to  join  the  choir  of  St. 
Andrews,  Wells  Street,  under  Barn  by  ; he  re- 
tained this  post  on  being  appointed  a Gentleman 
of  the  Chapel  Royal  in  1869,  a place  which  lie 
held  about  two  years.  He  has  since  devoted 
himself  entirely  to  concert-singing.  He  made 
his  first  great  success  at  Gloucester  Festival,  in 
1871 , in  Bach’s  St.  Matthew  Passion -music,  and 
in  1874  won  universal  admiration  by  his  singing 
of  ‘ Love  in  her  eyes  sits  playing  ’ at  the  Handel 
Festival  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  In  a very 
short  time,  Lloyd  reached  a ]>ositioii  of  great 
importance,  both  as  an  oratorio  and  concert- 
singer.  [No  tenor  was  ever  associated  with 
the  production  of  so  many  important  works  in 
the  concert- room.  Besides  many  other  tenor 
]>arts,  ho  created  those  in  the  ‘ Martyr  of 
Antioch,’  ‘The  Redemption,’  ‘Mors  et  Vita,* 
‘Rose  of  Sharon/  ‘Golden  Legend/  ‘Saint 
Ludmilla/  ‘Judith/  ‘Voyage  of  Maeldune,’ 
‘Eden/  ‘The  Swan  and  the  Skylark,’  ‘King 
Saul/  ‘Caractacus,’  and  ‘The  Dream  of  Ger- 
ontius.’  The  title-part  in  this  was  the  last 
part  of  importance  studied  by  Lloyd  before  his 
retirement  from  the  profession,  while  still  at 
the  top  of  his  powers,  in  1900,  when  he  had  a 
series  of  farewell  concerts,  and  then  went  to 
live  in  Sussex.  Lloyd's  exceptional  value  as  u 
festival  tenor  was  ]>erhapH  not  fully  realised 
until  his  retirement,  for  no  one  of  his  successors 
had  a voice  etjual  to  his  in  range  and  beauty,  or 
so  comprehensive  a talent.  In  looking  back 
on  Lloyd  8 career  of  about  thirty  years  as  a 
leading  tenor,  something  more  than  passing 
mention  should  be  made  of  his  unvarying  suc- 
cess in  singing  Wagner’s  music  in  the  concert- 
room.  He  made  the  * Preislied  ’ a familiar 
melody  to  thousands  of  people  who  had  never 
heard  ‘Die  Meistersinger.’  At  different  times 
he  was  heard  in  the  third  acts  of  ‘ Lohengrin  ’ 
and  'Tannhauser/  in  the  great  duet  in  the 
first  act  of  * Die  Walkiire/  and  in  the  Forging 
Songs  of  ‘Siegfried/  w.  H.  H. ; additions  from 
s.  H.  i\.  Mutual  Timex  for  Jan.  1899,  etc.] 

LO,  HE  COMES  WITH  CLOUDS  DE- 
SCENDING, the  first  line  of  the  hymn  which 
is  usually  sung  to  the  tune  called  Helms  ley, 
or  Olivers.  This  tune  claims  a notice  on 
account  of  the  various  opinions  that  have  been 
expressed  reflecting  its  origin.  The  story  runs 
that  Thomas  Olivers,  the  friend  of  John  Wealeyr 
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was  attracted  by  a tune  which  lie  heard  whistled 
in  the  street,  and  that  from  it  he  formed  the 
melody  to  which  were  adapted  the  words  of 
Cennick  and  Wesley's  Advent  hymn.  The 
tune  heard  by  Olivers  is  commonly  said  to  have 
been  a Hornpipe  danced  by  Miss  Catley  in  the 
‘ Golden  Pippin,’  a burlesque  by  Kane  O’Hara, 
but  this  seems  inconsistent  with  chronology. 
The  hymn-tune  appeared  first,  as  a melody 
only,  in  the  second  edition  of  Wesley’s  ‘ Select 
Hymns  with  Tunes  annexed,’  1765,  under  the 
name  of  ‘ Olivers,’  and  in  the  following  form  : — 


In  1769  an  improved  version,  in  three  parts, 
was  published  by  the  Rev.  Martin  Madan  in  the 
Lock  ‘Collection  of  Hymn  and  Psalm  Tunes.’ 
It  is  there  called  ‘ Helmsley,’  and  under  that 
name  became  widely  jiopular. 


But  at  this  time  the  ‘Golden  Pippin'  was  not 
even  in  existence.  O'Keeffe,  who  possessed  the 
original  MS.,  tells  in  his  Jbcoilectiona  that 
it  was  dated  1771.  The  burlesque,  in  three 
acts,  was  produced  at  Coveut  Garden  in  1773  ; 
it  failed  at  first,  but  obtained  some  success  when 
altered  and  abridged.  The  source  from  whence 
* Olivers  ’ was  derived  seems  to  have  been  a con- 
cert-room song  commencing  ‘Guardian  angels, 
now  protect  me,’1  the  music  of  which  probably 
originated  in  Dublin,  where  it  was  sung  by  a 
Mr.  Mahon,  and  no  doubt  also  by  Miss  Catley, 
who  resided  in  the  Irish  capital  from  1763  to 
1770.  The  melody  of  ‘Guardian  Angels’  is  os 
follows : — 


l Th»  vHinr  niiiltr  th*  tlllr  «»f  ’ Tlw  F«nwk»n  Syiuph.'  bwl 

l*-*u  liy  auiuc  jbiii  ljrf»rr.  U»»  l«Ull)  •lllfcrrnt  at  If. 


This  melody  was  not  in  the  ‘Golden  Pippin ’ a* 
originally  written,  but  (adapted  to  the  words  of 
the  burlesque)  was  introduced  into  it  in  1776  m 
the  place  of  a song  by  Giordani,  and  was  sung 
by  Miss  Catley  in  the  character  of  Juno.  Tlr 
published  score  of  the  ‘Golden  Pippin’  doe* 
not  contain  any  hornpipe,  but  such  a (lance  may 
have  been  interpolated  in  the  action  of  the  piece. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  the  resemblance  between 
* Olivers  ’ and  ‘ Guardian  angels  ’ ex  tends  only  t» 
the  first  part  of  the  tune,  the  second  j*art  being 
wholly  different.  On  the  other  hand,  the  horn 
pijie  corresponds  with  the  hymn-tune  through- 
out, and  with  ‘Helmsley’  more  closely  than 
with  ‘Olivers.’  In  1765,  when  the  latter  wa» 
published,  Miss  Catley  was  in  Ireland,  and  did 
not  return  to  London  until  five  years  afterwards 
and  if  the  hornpipe  was  not  of  earlier  date  than 
the  ‘Golden  Pippin,’  it  seems  to  follow  that 
instead  of  the  hymn-tune  having  been  derived 
from  the  hornpipe,  the  latter  was  actually 
constructed  from  the  hyiun-tune,  which  by  that 
time  had  become  a great  favourite.  [It  mo* 
{minted  out  by  Mr.  G.  E.  P.  Arkwright  in  tic- 
Musical  Times  for  1901,  p.  195,  that  the  turf 
occurs  in  Arne's  ‘Thomas  and  Sally,*  the  datf 
of  which  has  usually  been  given  as  1743.  Evw 
if,  as  Mr.  F.  Kidsou  showed  in  Musical  Tim^r 
1901,  p.  205,  there  is  no  evidence  that  * Tlioaut 
and  Sally  ’ was  produced  before  1760,  in  that 
we  have  an  earlier  date  than  any  other  for 
the  first  ap|»earance  of  the  tune.  In  the  pub- 
lished score  of  Arne’s  works  it  stands  a> 
follows : — 


LOBE 


LOBKOWITZ 


G.  A.  C. 

[See  also  Carter  and  Catlby,  in  vol.  i.] 
LOBE,  Johann  Christian,  musician  and 
writer  on  music  of  some  eminence,  w as  born  May 
30,  1797,  at  Weimar,  and  owed  his  musical  in-  ! 
st  ruction  to  the  Grand  Duchess  Maria  Paulowna. 
The  flute  was  his  instrument,  and  after  per- 
forming a solo  at  the  Gewandhaus,  Leipzig,  in 
1811,  he  settled  at  his  native  place  as  second 
llute  in  the  Duke’s  band.  He  wrote  five  operas 
(‘  Wittekind,’  ‘Die  Flibustier,’  ‘Die  Fiirstin 
von  Granada,’  * Der  rote  Domino,'  ‘ Kbnig  und 
Pachter,'  all  performed  at  Weimar),  besides 
overtures  and  two  symphonies  for  the  orchestra, 
PK.  quartets,  and  other  compositions.  But  it  is 
as  a litterateur  that  he  is  most  interesting  to  us. 
He  resigned  his  place  at  Weimar  in  1842,  and 
in  1846  undertook  the  editing  of  the  Allgem. 
viw*.  Ztilung  of  Leipzig  w’hich  post  he  retained 
until  the  termination  of  that  periodical  in  1848. 
In  1853  he  began  a publication  called  Flicgcnde 
BliitUr  fur  Mttsik , of  which  about  twenty 
numbers  were  published  ; he  then  edited  the 
musical  department  of  the  Leipzig  Jllustrirte 
Zeitung,  and  made  endless  contributions  to  other 
periodicals.  His  principal  books,  some  of  which 
have  appeared  first  in  the  periodicals,  are  Musi- 
kalisehe  Briefe  . . . ron  f iner  IFohlbekannien , 
two  vols.,  Leipzig,  1852  ; Ans  dtm  Leben  cities 
Moniker  (lb.  1859)  ; a Catechism  of  Composi- 
tion, and  another  of  music  (both  have  been 
translated)  ; Consonanzen  und  Dissonanzen  (lb. 
1869)  ; Lchrbuch  der  mtunkalischen  Composition 
(4  vols.  lb.  1850  to  1867).  To  the  amateur 
student  these  works  are  all  valuable,  because  they 
treat  of  the  science  of  music  in  a plain  and 
untechnical  way,  and  are  full  of  intelligence  and 
good  sense.  The  Musikalisehe  Briefe , a series 
of  short  sketches  of  the  progress  of  music  and 
of  the  characteristics  of  musicians,  will  lie  read 
with  interest  by  many.  Some  conversations 
with  Mendelssohn  appear  to  be  faithfully  re- 
lated, and  bring  out  some  of  his  traits  in  a 
very  amusing  manner.  o. 

LOBGESANG,  kine  Symphonik  Cantate. 
A well-known  work  of  Mendelssohn’s  (op.  52), 
com  fused  for  the  Gutenberg  festival,  and  first 
Informed  at  the  Church  of  St.  Thomas,  Leipzig, 
in  the  afternoon  of  June  25,  1840.  The  form  of 
the  work  is  no  doubt  due  to  Beethoven’s  Ninth 
Symphony,  and  in  Germany  it  is  taken  as  the 
second  of  Mendelssohn's  published  symphonies. 
Mendelssohn  was  engaged  during  1838  and  1839 
on  a symphony  in  Bb,  which  he  often  mentions 
in  his  letters,  and  at  last  9peaks  of  as  nearly 
complete.  No  trace  of  it  has,  however,  been 
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found.  Is  it  possible  that  he  can  have  converted 
it  into  the  orchestral  movements  of  the  Lobge- 
sang,  the  lirst  of  which  is  also  in  Bfc>  ? It  was 
performed  the  second  time  at  Birmingham, 
Sept.  23,  1840  (Mendelssohn  conducting)  ; and 
after  this  performance  was  considerably  altered 
throughout — including  the  addition  of  the 
entire  scene  of  the  Watchman — and  published 
by  Breitkopfs  early  in  1 841.  First j>erformances, 
as  published — Leipzig,  Nov.  27,1840;  Gloucester 
Festival,  Sept.  10,  1841  ; London,  Sacred 
Harmonic  Society,  March  10,  1843.  The 

selection  of  the  words  was  doubtless  in  great 
measure  Mendelssohn’s  own,  though  the  title 
* Syinphonie-Cantate  ’ was  Klingemann’s.1  The 
English  adaptation  was  made  with  his  concur- 
rence by  Mr.  J.  A.  Novello,  to  whom,  according 
to  rumour,  more  of  the  English  texts  of  Mendels- 
sohn’s works  is  due  than  is  generally  known. 
The  phrase  (a  favourite  one  with  Mendelssohn) 
with  which  the  symphony  opens,  and  which 
forms  the  coda  to  the  entire  work,  is  the 
Intonation  to  the  eighth  Tone  for  the  Magni- 
ficat. G. 

LOBKOWITZ.  A noble  and  distinguished 
Austrian  family,  founded  early  in  the  15th 
century,  by  Nicholas  Chuzy  von  Ujezd,  and 
deriving  its  nume  from  a place  in  Bohemia.  The 
country  seat  of  the  family  is  at  Raudnitz,  near 
Thercsienstadt,  and  its  town  residence  is  the 
well-known  |»alace  on  the  Lobkowitz  - Platz, 
Vienna.  Two  princes  of  this  race  have  been 
closely  and  honourably  connected  with  music. 
1.  Ferdinand  Philip  was  born  at  Prague, 
April  17,  1724.  By  the  death  of  his  father  and 
two  elder  brothers  he  became  the  head  of  1 lie 
house  liefore  he  was  fifteen.  Gluck  was  in  his 
service,  and  was  much  aided  in  his  early  success 
by  the  assistance  of  the  Prince.  The  two  were 
present  together  at  the  coronation  of  Francis  I. 
(Sept.  28,  1745);  after  which  they  went  to 
London  in  company  with  the  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
who  had  represented  the  English  Court  at  the 
coronation.  There  * Lobkowitz  is  said  to  have 
lived  in  a house  of  the  Duke’s  for  two  years, 
and  it  was  during  this  time  that  Gluck  produced 
his  oj>eras  at  the  King’s  Theatre,  and  appeared 
in  public  in  the  strange  character  of  a performer 
on  the  musical  glasses.  [Sec  Gluck,  ante,  p. 
183  ; Harmonica,  p.  297.]  A story  is  told 
by  Burney  of  his  having  composed  a symphony 
bar  by  bar  alternately  with  Emanuel  Bach. 
The  feat  was  an  aksurd  one,  but  it  at  least  shows 
that  he  had  considerable  practical  knowledge  of 
music.  He  died  at  Vienna,  Jan.  11,  1784,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Josf.f  Franz  Maxi- 
milian, born  Dec.  7,  1772.  This  is  the  prince 
whose  name  is  so  familiar  to  us  in  connection 
with  Beethoven.  He  seems,  notwithstanding 
the  temptations  of  his  immense  early  wealth,  to 
have  been  an  exemplary  character,  with  no  vices, 

l S**  Mrii'lelaaohii'n  Letter.  Nor.  Id,  UMO. 

1 CuUip.  Buitmt,  Hit/,  lr.  4 SCi 
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and  with  no  fault  but  an  inconsiderate  generosity 
rising  to  prodigality,  which  ultimately  proved 
his  ruin.  He  married  Princess  Marie  Caroline 
Schwarzenberg,  August  2,  1792.  His  taste  for 
music  was  an  absorbing  passion.  Ho  played  both 
violin  ami  violoncello,  and  had  a splendid  boss 
voice,  which  he  cultivated  thoroughly  and  with 
success.  He  maintained  a complete  establish- 
ment of  orchestra,  solo  and  chorus  singers,  with 
Wranitzky  and  Cartellieri  at  their  head,  for  the 
performances  of  masses,  oratorios,  operas, 
symphonies,  etc.  When  Beethoven  arrived  at 
Vienna  in  Nov.  1792,  Lobkowitz  was  twenty, 
and  the  two  young  men  soon  became  extremely 
intimate.  True,  beyond  the  frequent  mention 
of  his  name  iu  Ries’s  Recollection there  is  not 
much  definite  proof  of  this 1 ; but  it  is  con- 
clusively shown  by  the  works  dedicated  to  him 
by  Beethoven  ; for  we  must  remember  that  the 
dedication  of  a work  by  this  most  independent 
of  comjjosers,  was,  in  nineteen  cases  out  of 
twenty,  a proof  of  esteem  and  affection.  The 
works  arc  these — and  excepting  those  inscribed 
with  the  name  of  the  Archduke  Rudolph  they 
form  the  longest  and  most  splendid  list  of  all 
his  dedications  : — six  (Quartets,  op.  18  (1801)  ; 
Sinfonia  Eroiea,  op.  55(1806)  ; Triple  Concerto, 
op.  56  (1807)  ; the  5th  and  6th  Symphonies — 
in  C minor  and  Pastorale  (1809) — shared  by 
Lobkowitz  with  Rasoumowsky  ; Quartet  in  E?, 
op.  74  (1810);  and  the  Liederkrcis,  op.  98 
(1816).  We  must  not  suppose  that  the  course 
of  such  a friendship  as  this  betokens  was 
always  smooth  ; the  anecdote  told  on  p.  222  of 
vol.  i.  of  this  work,  shows  that  Prince  Lobko- 
witz, like  all  the  intimates  of  Beethoven,  and 
other  men  of  genius,  had  occasionally  a good 
deal  to  put  up  with.  No  doubt  the.  Prince  was 
a kind  and  generous  friend  to  the  composer. 
It  wras  he  who  advised  him  to  apply  for  the 
position  of  composer  to  the  opera,  and  promoted 
two  profitable  concerts  for  him  in  his  own  palace 
and  with  his  own  band  in  1807.  Two  years 
later  he  joined  Kinsky  and  the  Archduke  in 
sulwteribing  to  Beethoven's  annuity,  contributing 
700  florins  (paper)  per  annum.  On  Jan.  1, 
1807,  an  association  of  noblemen,  with  Lobko- 
witz at  its  head,  took  charge  of  the  Court 
theatres,  and  during  1810,  1811,  and  1812,  the 
Frince  had  the  sole  direction  of  the  opera.  The 
anecdotes  by  eye-witnesses  of  his  tact  and 
generosity  in  this  ]>osition  arc  many,  but  wc 
have  no  room  for  them  here.  Nor  are  others 
wanting  to  testify  to  his  enlightened  zeal  in 
reference  to  other  musicians  besides  Beethoven. 
He  was  one  of  the  promoters  and  founders  of 
the  great  ‘ GeselLsehaft  der  Musikfreunde  * in 
Vienna,  and  sang  the  bass  solos  at  the  second 
]>erfonnance  of  Alexander’s  Feast,  Dee.  3,  1812 
[see  ante , p.  162].  He  had  Haydn’s  ‘Creation’ 
translated  into  Ikihemian,  and  performed  it  at 

1 IWretb'-een  nickname*  him  * Pritw«  FiUli  Put-cli'— but  I hr  n hr 
nickn&tiu-*  every  MM, 


Raudnitz.  In  addition  to  his  great  expenditure 
on  music,  he,  like  Kinsky,  raised,  equipped, 
and  maintained  a body  of  riflemen  during  thr 
canqtaign  of  1809.  At  length  c&me  the 
depreciation  in  the  Austrian  currency,  the 
bankruptcy  of  the  Government,  and  the  Finanw* 
patent  of  1811.  Lobkowitz  was  unable  to 
change  his  habits  or  reduce  his  expenditure, 
and  in  1813  his  affaire  were  put  into  the  hands 
of  trustees,  and  he  left  Vienna  for  the  smaller 
spheres  of  Prague  and  Raudnitz.  By  the 
Finance  - patent  Beethoven’s  700  florins  were 
reduced  to  280  flor.  26  kr.  in  Einlbsungsscheine 
— all  that  the  trustees  had  power  to  pay.  Beet- 
hoven was  clamorous,  and  his  letters  are  full  of 
complaints  against  the  Prince — most  unjust  a* 
it  turned  out,  for  early  in  1815,  through  the 
Prince's  own  exertions,  the  original  amount 
restored  with  arrears.  Beethoven  acknowledged 
this  by  the  dedication  of  the  Liederkreis.  On 
Jan.  24,  1816,  the  Princess  Lobkowitz  died, 
and  in  less  than  a year,  on  Dec.  16,  1816,  was 
followed  by  her  husband.*  a.  w.  r. 

LOCATELLI,  Pif.tho,  a celebrated  violinist 
was  bom — like  Lolli  and  Piatti — at  Berguns 
in  1693,  and  was  still  very  young  when  h* 
became  a pupil  of  Corelli  at  Rome.  Very  little 
is  known  of  his  life,  but  he  appears  to  have 
travelled  a good  deal,  and  finally  to  have  settled 
at  Amsterdam,  where  he  established  regular 
public  concerts,  and  died  April  1,  1764.  [Dat»- 
communicated  by  Mr.  Arthur  F.  Hill.  ] 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Locate!! i was  a 
great  and  original  virtuoso.  As  a conijoser  we 
niU9t  distinguish  between  a number  of  caprice 
and  etudes — which  he  evidently  wrote  merely 
for  practice,  to  suit  his  exceptional  growers  of 
execution,  and  which  have  no  musical  value — 
and  the  sonatas  and  concertos,  which  contain 
very  graceful  and  pathetic  movements,  ami  cer- 
tainly prove  him  to  have  been  an  excellent  lunsr- 
cian.  In  these  serious  works  he  certainly  shows 
himself  as  a worthy  disciple  of  his  great  master. 
All  the  more  striking  is  the  contrast  when  we 
look  at  his  caprices  and  Etudes.  Here  his  sob- 
aim  appears  to  have  been  to  endeavour  to  enLargc 
the  powers  of  execution  on  the  violin  at  any 
price,  and  no  doubt  in  this  resj>ect  he  lias  suc- 
ceeded only  too  well ; for,  not  content  with 
legitimately  developing  the  natural  resources  of 
the  instrument,  he  oversteps  all  reasonable 
limits,  and  aims  at  effects  which,  being  adveree 
to  the  very’  nature  of  the  violin,  are  neither 
beautiful  nor  musical,  but  ludicrous  and  al»surd. 
A striking  example  of  this  tendency  of  his  is 
to  lie  found  in  a caprice  entitled.  * Le  Lain 
rinth,’  where  the  following  aqieggiando  passage 
occur : — 

a For  fuller  detail* of  the  Lohkowtts  family  the  reader  i*  refrrr 
tn  a paper  bjr  Mr.  Thayer  In  the  .Veiirui  M Vrfrf  of  Mar  IT.  it.  a 

net*. 
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This  savours  strongly  of  charlatanism,  and  it 
is  astonishing  to  find  a direct  pupil  of  Corelli 
one  of  the  first  to  introduce  such  senseless  feats 
of  execution  into  the  art  of  violin-playing. 
Wasielewsky  not  unjustly  speaks  of  him  as  the 
great-grand  father  of  our  modem  ‘Finger-heroes  ' 
(Fingerhelden). 

Locatelli  published  ten  different  works  : — 

Op.  I.  T w#lv*  cr>oc*rti  frvaai.  Op.  6.  81*  >on»Ui  for  viol  Id  solo. 

Amatertiiuu.  1751.  1737. 

‘i.  Soiutaalorflate.  An«Ur-  7.  Six  oonofTil  a quattro. 

(Uni,  1733.  1741. 

3.  L’arte  dol  vlollno,  contain  8.  Trio*.  3 violin*  and  baa*. 

ins  13  conocrti  (n«il  and  1741. 

34  caprice*.  1733.  VLL'artodtnuavammluliul- 

4.  Si* 'Introdualonl  Uatrali’  one.  Caprices  4tilfina- 

and  «l  * concerto*.  1733.  Uqoen, 

5.  81*  aonataji  en  trio.  1737.  10l  Contmsto  artnonlco:  con- 

certoc  a quattro. 

Moslem  editions  of  some  of  his  Sonatas  and 
Caprices  have  been  issued  by  Witting,  A lard, 
and  David.  I*.  D. 

LOCHABER  NO  MORE.  A song  and 
me  Idly  used  for  a great  number  of  years  in  the 
north  of  Scotland,  and  by  Scottish  regiments  as 
a dirge  or  lament.  Without  entering  into  the 
vexed  question  as  to  its  Scottish  or  Irish  origin, 
the  following  arc  definite  facts  relative  to  the 
tunc. 

The  earliest  known  copy  of  the  melody  is  one 
called  4 King  James’  March  to  Ireland  ’ (or 
* Irland  ’),  which  appears  to  have  been  contained 
in  two  manuscript  collections  of  Scots  and 
other  airs,  written  in  tablaturo  for  the  Lyra 
Viol,  and  known  as  the  Leyden,  and  the  Blaikie 
MSS.,  one  dated  1692,  and  the  other  written  by 
the  same  hand,  about  that  period  (see  Scottish 
Music).  These  MSS.  are  both  lost,  and  only 
modem  transcripts  remain  to  us,  one  in  the 
Advocates’  Library,  Edinburgh,  and  the  other 
in  the  Wighton  Library,  Dundee.  Translated 
as  nearly  as  may  be  (for  the  time- values  are  not 
marked,  and  the  barring  is  inaccurate),  this 
copy  of  the  tune  stands  thus  : — 

King  Jamcd  March  to  Ireland, 


Another  early  copy,  simply  named  * King 
Janies’  March,’  occurs  in  a manuscript  of  the 
date  1710  in  the  John  Glen  collection.  Closely 
following,  in  period,  the  first  named,  is  an  air 
bearing  considerable  resemblance  to  the  above 
in  the  eleventh,  1701,  and  later  editions  of 
Play  ford's  Dancing  Master, 

Reeve's  Maggot, 

From  The  Dancing  Master,  1701. 


These  tunes  have  nothing  of  a pathetic  char- 
acter about  them,  but  in  Aria  di  Camera 
published  in  London  by  Daniel  Wright  about 
1727  (see  Irish  Music,  bibliography) is  4 Limb- 
rick’s  1 Lamentation,'  and  here  we  get  the  tune 
first  associated  with  a lament,  and  having  the 
flat  seventh  so  characteristic  of  ‘ Lochaber.’ 

Li  mhrick's  La  menta lion. 


From  ^tria  di  Cnsnera,  circa  1727. 


Under  the  title  * Irish  Lamentation  ’ the  same 
air  occurs  in  Daniel  Wright’s  collection  of 
country  dances  ; his  Compleal  Tutor  for  ye 
Flute , and  in  one  of  Walsh's  country  dance 
books,  all  issued  about  1734-35. 

Meanwhile  Allan  Rainsay  included  in  the 
second  volume  of  The  Tea-Table  Miscellany 
circa  1726-27,  4 A song  to  the  tune  of  Lochaber 
no  More,’  beginning  ‘Farewell  to  Lochaber.’ 
This  was  apparently  written  by  Ramsay  him- 
self to  supersede  an  existing  song  now  lost,  or 
to  an  air  so  named  ; it  is  the  one  now  associated 


I Thi»  may  or  u»»y  not  he  * roimpvlllru;  of  * Limerick.'  So  other 
copy  yet  known  prior  to  Runtlnf  «.  I*0B,  name*  the  air  ' limerick > 
Lamentation,'  therefore  it  i»  ararovl)  wife  to  hulld  theories  connect  - 
infc  the  air  with  either  of  the  ilncn  "f  that  place. 
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with  the  melody.  In  The  Merry  Musician  or 
a Care  /or  the  Spleen,  vol.  iii.  circa  1729,  we 
first  find  Ramsay's  song  united  to  the  music,  and 
headed : — 

Lochaber  no  more. 


The  Scottish  publications  of  the  melody 
begin  with  one  under  the  ‘ Lochaber ' title  in 
Adam  Craigs  collection,  Edinburgh,  1730  (no 
words),  and  in  Thomson's  Orpheus  Caledonia* 
vol.  ii.  1733,  with  the  song  followed  by  later 
copies.  Another  curious  claim  to  tho  melody 
comes  in  Watts’s  edition  of  the  ‘ Lover’s  Opera,' 
printed  in  1730,  where  the  old  name  of  the 
tune  is  given  as  * Since  Celia’s  my  foe.’  This 
song  was  written  by  Thomas  Buffet,  and  pub- 
lished in  his  Mew  Poem*,  Songs,  etc.,  1676,  where 
it  is  directed  to  be  sung  ‘ To  the  Irish  Tune  ’ ; 
there  is  no  music  printed  in  Duflbt’s  work,  and 
his  verses,  set  to  quite  a different  melody  from 

* Lochaber,’  is  in  Play  ford's  Choice  Ayres,  1676. 
The  title  given  in  Watts’s  ‘ Lover's  Opera  ’ is 
evidently  either  a mistake,  or  Buffet’s  words  have 
been  used  with  the  air  we  are  dealing  with  at  a 
later  period.  Still  another  claim  has  been  made, 
viz.  that  the  old  Scottish  ballad  air,  ‘ Lord 
Randal,  ’ first  published  in  Johnson's  Scots 
Musical  Museum,  vol.  iv.  1792,  is  the  original  of 

* Lochaber.*  * Lord  Randal  * is  a melody  of  one 

strain  which  bears  considerable  resemblance  to 
‘ Lochaber,’  but  as  this  docs  not  appear  until  a 
hundred  years  after  the  |>erfect  copy  of  the 
melody  the  claim  may  be  dismissed  as  doubt- 
ful. F.  K. 

LOCKE,  Matthew,  born  at  Exeter  about 
1630,  was  a chorister  of  the  cathedral  there  in 
1638-41  under  Edward  Gibbons,  and  afterwards 
studied  under  William  Wake.  [This  last  is 
denied  in  the  Quetten-Lerikon,  but  without  any 
evidence  given.]  He  and  Christopher  Gibbous 
comj»osed  the  music  for  Shirley’s  masque, 
‘Cupid  and  Death,’  ‘represented  at  the  Military 
Ground  in  Leicester  Fields  ’before  the  Portuguese 
Ambassador,  March  26,  1653.  In  1656  he 
published  his  ‘ Little  Consort  of  Three  Parts  ’ 
for  viols  or  violins,  composed,  as  he  tells  us,  at 
the  request  of  his  old  masterand  friend.  William 
Wake,  for  his  scholars.  He  composed  part  of 
the  music  for  Davenant’s  ‘ Siege  of  Rhodes  ’ in 
1656,  and  sang  in  it  himself.  He  composed  the 


music,  * for  y*  king’s  sagbutfs  and  cornets. ' per- 
formed during  the  progress  of  Charles  II.  from 
the  Tower  through  the  city  to  Whitehall  on 
April  22,  1661,  the  day  before  his  coronation, 
for  which  he  received  the  appointment  of  Com 
poser  in  Ordinary  to  the  King.  [He  (or  a name- 
sake) married  Alice,  daughter  of  Ednmnd 
Smyth,  Esq.  of  Amiable#,  Herts,  on  March  8, 
1663-61,  and  is  stated  in  the  register  to  be 
thirty  years  old  at  the  time.  There  was  another 
Matthew  Locke,  and  in  Auberv’s  Live*  (ii. 
254)  it  is  stated  that  one  or  other  of  them 
married ‘Mr.  Gamon’s  daughter,  of  Hereford- 
shire.’] He  comjKHcd  several  anthems  for  the 
Chapel  Royal,  and  on  April  1,  1666,  produced 
there  a Kyrie  and  Credo,  in  which  he  departed 
from  the  ordinary  usage  by  composing  different 
music  to  each  response.  This  occasioned  some 
op|»osition  on  the  j>art  of  the  choir,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  he  published  his  composition, 
with  an  angry  prefaoo,  on  a folio  sheet,  under 
the  title  of  Modern  Church  Music  ; Pre-Accused, 
Censur'd,  and  Obstructed  in  its  Performance  be  fore 
His  Majesty,  April  1,  1666 , Vindicated  by  the 
Author , Matt . Lock,  Composer  in  Ordinary  to 
His  Majesty.  (Of  this  publication,  now  exces- 
sively rare,  there  is  a copy  in  the  library  of  th* 
Royal  College  of  Music.  Another  is  in  the 
Fitzwilliam  Museum,  Cambridge.)  To  this 
period  may  probably  be  assigned  the  produc- 
tion of  13  anthems  for  3 and  4 voices,  all  con- 
tained in  the  same  autograph  MS.,  which  Roger 
North  describes  as  ' Psalmes  to  niusick  in  j*arts 
for  the  use  of  some  vertuoso  lodyes  in  the 
city,’  Soon  afterwards,  having,  it  is  assumed, 
become  a convert  to  the  Romish  faith,  lie  was 
appointed  organist  to  the  queen.  He  had  in 
1664  composed  ‘the  instrumental,  vocal,  ami 
recitative  music’  for  Sir  Robert Stapyl ton’s  tragi- 
comedy, ‘The  Stepmother, ’and  in  1667  renewed 
his  connection  with  the  theatre  by  furnishing 
the  instrumental  music  for  Dryden  and  Dave- 
nant’s alteration  of* TheTempest,*  the  vocal  music 
being  supplied  by  Humfrey  and  Banister.  In 
1672  Davenant’s  alteration  of*  Macbeth/  with 
the  songs  and  choruses  from  Middleton’s  * Witch  ’ 
introduced,  was  produced  at  the  theatre  in  Dorset 
Garden  ; and  Downes,  the  prompter,  in  his  H ts- 
cius  A iiglicanns,  1708,  expressly  states  that  the 
vocal  music  was  composed  by  Locke.  The  very 
remarkable  music  then  jierfomied  remained  un- 
published until  about  the  middle  of  the  18  th  cen- 
tury, when  it  apjwared  under  the  editorial  care 
of  Dr.  Boyce,  with  Locke’s  name  as  composer, 
and  as  his  it  was  long  umlisputedlv  accepted. 
But  Downes's  proved  inaccuracy  in  some  other 
things  at  length  occasioned  doubts  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  his  statement  as  to  the  authorship 
of  the  4 Macbeth'  music,  and  eventually  Ix>cke  # 
right  to  it  was  denied  and  its  composition  claimed 
by  some  for  Purcell,  by  others  for  Eccles,  and 
by  others  again  for  Lcveridge.  No  positive 
proof,  however,  has  been  adduced  in  support  of 
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any  one  of  these  claims,  and  until  such  is  forth- 
coming it  would  be  premature  to  set  aside  the 
long-standing  traditional  attribution  of  the 
music  to  Locke.  [See  Macbeth  Musk*.]  In 
1673  Locke  composed  the  music  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  act  tunes,  by  Draghi)  for  Shad- 
weirs  ‘Psyche,’  which  he  published  in  1675, 
under  the  title  of  ‘ The  English  Opera,’  together 
with  his  ‘ Tempest  * music,  prefaced  by  some 
observations,  written  with  his  usual  asperity, 
but  curious  as  an  exposition  of  his  views  of 
the  proper  form  for  oj>era.  The  work  itself  is 
constructed  ujkjh  the  model  of  Lully's  operas. 
In  1 67U  an  extraordinary  controversy  com- 
menced between  Locke  and  Thomas  Salmon, 
who  had  published  An  Essay  to  the  Advance- 
ment of  Mustek  by  casting  away  the  Perplexity  of 
different  Cliff*  and  tcriting  all  sorts  of  mu  sick  in 
one  universal  character.  Locke  attacked  the 
work  in  Observations  upon  a late,  book  entitled 
An  Essay,  ete.,  written  in  a most  acrimonious  and 
abusive  tone,  to  which  Salmon  replied  in  A 
Vindication  of  his  essay,  bristling  with  scurrility, 
and  Locke  in  1673  retorted  in  The  Present 
Practice  of  Music  vindicated,  <kc.  To  which  is 
added  JJuellum  Musician,  by  John  Phil  lips 
[Milton’s  nephew].  Together  with  a Letter  from 
John  Playford  to  Mr.  T.  Salmon  in  confutation  of 
his  Essay,  which  closed  the  dispute.  Of  its  merits 
it  is  sufficient  to  observe  that  the  old  practice 
has  continued  in  use  to  this  day,  whilst  Salmon’s 
pro)iosed  innovation  was  never  accepted,  and 
probably,  but  for  the  notice  taken  of  it  by  Locke, 
would  have  long  ago  passed  into  oblivion.  In 
1673  Locke  published  a small  treatise  entitled 
Mdothcsia,  or  Certain  General  Pules  for  play- 
ing upon  a Continued  Bass,  with  a Choice  Col- 
lection of  Lessons  for  the  Harpsichord  or  Organ 
of  all  sorts , said  to  l>e  the  first  of  the  kind 
published  in  England.1  His  comjiositions  were 
numerous  and  various.  His  anthem.  * Lord,  let 
me  know  mine  end,’  was  printed  by  Boyce,  and 
several  other  anthems  exist  in  MS.  in  the  Tud- 
way  collection,  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum,  at 
Westminster  Abbey,  Ely,  and  elsewhere.  Some 
anthems  and  Latin  hymns  are  in  * Cantica 
Sacra,  2nd  set,*  1674  ; some  hymns  in  ‘ Har- 
monia  Sacra,’  1688  and  1714  ; songs  in  ‘The 
Treasury  of  Mustek,’  1669;  ‘Choice  Ayres, 
Songs  and  Dialogues,’  1676-84;  and  ‘The 
Theater  of  Music,’  1687  ; and  eight  three-part 
vocal  comfiositions  by  him  (including  ‘ Ne’er 
trouble  thyself  at  the  times  or  their  turning,* 
reprinted  in  some  modern  collections)  in  ‘The 
Musical  Companion,’  1 667.  Instrumental  com- 
positions by  him  are  printed  in  ‘ Courtly  Mas- 
quing  Ayres,*  1662  ; ‘ Musick’s  Delight  on  the 
Cithern,’  1666  ; * Apollo’s  Banquet,'  1669  ; 

‘ Musick’s  Handmaid,'  1678  (reprinted  in  J.  S, 
Smith's  * Musica  Antiqua’);  and  Greeting's 

1 WillUm  Penny-*  Arl  of  or.  fHrrrtioru  tn  pag  n 

Th-*n>m>  Hums  1,  mentioned  lu  I'larel'a  C-ttrUnyur  nf  ftiwUrt  }, rut  ted 
in  f'ttjhmd  tine*  the  /rread/ul  Firm,  1670,  uni  lu  .«  AUlofW  of 
Henry  PUyf«nl>,  but  no  copy  bit*  bom  found. 


* Pleasant  Companion,’  1680.  In  several  of  these 
is  4 A Dance  in  the  Play  of  Macbeth,*  evidently 
written  for  an  earlier  version  than  Davcnant’s.2 
A song  by  him  is  in  D’Urfey’s  ‘ Fool  turned 
Critic  * (see  D’Urfey’s  Songs,  1 683).  The  library 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Music  contains  the 
autograph  MS.  of  a ‘ Consort  of  ffoure  Parts  ’ 
for  viols,  containing  nix  suites,  each  consisting 
of  a fantazia,  courante,  ayre,  and  saraband,  which 
Roger  North  (1728)  tells  us  was  * the  last  of 
the  kind  that  hath  been  made.’  Autographs 
are  in  the  library  of  King’s  College,  Cambridge, 
the  Royal  College  of  Music,  and  the  Brit.  Mus. 
(Add. MSS.  17,801,31,437,17,799).  Loekedied 
in  August  1677.  Ho  is  said  to  have  been  buried 
in  the  Savoy,  but  the  fact  cannot  lie  verified, 
the  existing  registers  extending  no  farther  luck 
than  1680.  Purcell  comj*osed  an  cleg}’  on  his 
death,  printed  in  ‘Choice  Ayres,’ etc.,  Book  11. 
1 689.  A portrait  of  him  is  in  the  Music  School, 
Oxford,  w.  ii.  H.  ; with  additions  from  Diet, 
of  A7i/.  Biog. , etc. 

LOCKEY,  Chahles,  son  of  Angel  Lockey  of 
Oxford,  was  born  at  Thatcham  near  Newbury, 
March  23,  1820,  and  was  admitted  a chorister 
of  Magdalen  College.  April  1,  1828,  remaining 
so  until  1836,  when  he  went  to  Bath  to  study 
under  Edward  Harris.  In  1842  he  became  a 
pupil  of  Sir  George  Smart  and  lay  clerk  of  St. 
George’s  Chajiel,  Windsor.  In  1843  he  was 
appointed  vicar  choral  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral. 
In  1846  he  was  engaged  (as  the  youngest  of  four 
tenors) for  the  Birmingham  Festival,  and  allotted 
the  air  ‘ Then  shall  the  righteous,’  in  the  first 
performance  of  ‘ Elijah.’  On  hearing  him 
rehearse  the  song,  Mendelssohn  immediately 
requested  him  also  to  sing  ‘ If  with  all  your 
hearts,’  which  had  before  been  assigned  to  an- 
other singer.  ‘ A young  English  tenor,  ’ says  the 
composer,5  ‘sang  the  last  air  so  very  beautifully 
that  I was  obliged  to  collect  myself  to  prevent 
my  being  overcome,  and  to  enable  me  to  beat  time 
steadily.*—  In  April  1848  Lockey  was  apjiointed 
a gentleman  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  lie  married, 
May  24,  1853,  Miss  Martha  Williams,  contralto 
singer,  who  died  at  Hastings,  August  28,  1897. 
In  1859  an  affection  of  the  throat  deprived  him 
of  voice  and  compelled  his  retirement.  He  died 
at  Hastings,  Dec.  3,  1901.  \v.  ii.  ii. 

LOCO(Lat.),  ‘in (the  usual)  place.'  A term 
used  to  re-establish  the  actual  pitch  of  notes, 
after  their  transposition  an  octave  higher  or 
lower,  as  is  explained  under  All’  Ottava,  vol. 
i.  p.  71.  m. 

LOCRIAN  MODE  (I*at.  Modus  Locrius, 
Modus  Hyperaeol ins').  The  Eleventh  Ecclesias- 
tical Mode : a tonality  which  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  have  any  real  existence — as  it  is  uni- 
versally discorded,  in  practice,  on  account  of 
its  false  relation  of  Mi  contra  Fa — though,  in 

3 IVpj*.  who  from  Not.  3.  1WJ4  to  51.  Id*#*,  w«  ‘ Kiu  bttb  ‘ 
performed  wtm  time*.  mention*  lApril  1!*,  10l»7l  the  ‘ variety  of 
dancing  «n«l  muslck  ‘ in  it. 

3 Letter  of  August  56.  1N4A. 
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theory,  it  necessarily  takes  its  regular  place  in 
the  series.  [See  Mi  contra  Fa.] 

Theoretically,  the  Final  of  the  Locrian  Mode 
is  B.  Its  compass,  in  the  Authentic  form, 
ranges  between  that  note,  and  its  octave  above  ; 
and  its  semitones  lie  between  the  first  and  | 
second,  and  third  and  fourth  degrees.  Its 
Dominant  is  O (F  being  inadmissible  by  reason 
of  its  forbidden  relation  with  the  Final),  and 
its  Mediant,  I).  Its  Particij Mints  are  E,  and 
F ; its  Conceded  Modulations,  C,  and  the  A 
below  the  Final  ; and  its  Absolute  Initials,  B, 
C,  D,  and  G. 

Modo  XI. 


In  its  Plagal,  or  Hyj>olocrian  form  (Mode 
XII.)  its  compass  lies  between  F and  the  F above  ; 
and  its  semitones  fall  between  the  fourth  and 
fifth  and  the  seventh  and  eighth  degrees.  Its 
Final  is  B ; its  Dominant,  E ; and  its  Mediant, 
D.  Its  Particii»ants  an?  G,  and  C ; its  Conceded 
Modulations,  A,  and  the  up|»er  F ; and  its 
Al>solutc  Initials,  G,  A,  B,  C,  D,  and  E. 


Mode  XII. 


It  will  be  observed  that  the  actual  notes  of 
Modes  XI.  and  XII.  correspond,  exactly,  with 
those  of  Modes  IV.  and  V.  The  reason  why 
the  two  former  are  discarded,  and  the  two  latter 
held  in  good  repute,  is  this.  Mode  IV.  being 
Plagal,  is  subject  to  the  1 Arithmetical  Division’ ; 
i.t.  it  consists  of  a Perfect  Fourth,  placed  below 
a Perfect  Fifth.  But  Mode  XI.  is  Authentic ; and, 
by  virtue  of  the  * Harmonic  Division,’  consists 
of  a Quinta  /aim , placed  below  a Trilonua — 
both  of  which  intervals  are  forbidden,  in  Plain - 
song.  Again.  Mode  V'.  being  Authentic,  and 
therefore  subject  to  the  ‘Harmonic  Division,’ 
resolves  itself  into  a Perfect  Fifth,  l>elowa  Perfect 
Fourth.  But,  Mode  XII.  is  Plagal ; and,  under 
the  ‘ Arithmetical  Division,’  exhibits  a Triton  an, 
below  a Quinta  /aha,  [See  Modes,  the 
ECCLESIASTICAL.] 

A very  few  plain-song  Melodies,  and  Polv. 
phonic  Com | Mentions,  are  sometimes  referred  to 
theso  rejected  Modes : but  such  cases  are  ex- 
ceedingly ran' ; and  it  will  generally  l»e  found 
that  they  are  really  derived,  by  trans|*osition, 
from  some  other  tonality.  w.  #*.  it. 

LODKK,  Edward  James,  son  of  John  David 
Lodcr  (see  below),  born  at  Bath,  1813,  was  in 
1826  sent  to  Frankfort  to  study  music  under 
Ferdinand  Hies.  He  returned  to  England  in 
1828,  and  went  back  to  Germany  with  the  view 
of  qualifying  himself  for  the  medical  profession, 
but  soon  changed  his  mind  and  again  placed 
himself  under  Jties.  When  he  again  came  back 


to  England  lie  was  commissioned  by  Arnold  to 
compost;  the  music  for  ‘Nouijahad,’an  old  dnuna 
of  his  to  which  he  had  added  songs,  etc.,  to 
convert  it  into  an  opera,  for  the  opening  of  the 
new  English  Ojiera  House,  then  building.  The 
' opera  was  produced  in  July  1834,  and,  notwith- 
standing very  general  admiration  of  the  music, 
proved  unattractive  owing  to  the  poverty  of  the 
libretto.  In  1835  Loder  set  Oxenford’s  4 Dice 
of  Death.’  He  next  entered  into  an  engagement 
with  Dalm&inc  k Co.,  the  music  publishers,  to 
furnish  them  with  a new  composition  every 
week,  in  jMirt  j»erfonnance  of  which  he  produced 
his  ‘ Twelve  Sacred  Songs,’  dedicated  to  Stern- 
dale  Bennett.  As  it  became  necessary  that  some 
of  the  pieces  produced  under  this  arrangement 
should  be  heard  in  public,  an  opera  entitled 
* Francis  I.’  was  written  to  incorporate  them 
and  produced  at  Drury  Lane  in  1838.  A* 
might  have  been  cxjiected,  so  heterogeneous  a 
compound  met  witli  little  success,  although  one 
song,  * The  old  house  at  home, ' obtained  a 
widespread  popularity.  [‘The  Foresters,  or 
twenty  - five  years  since  ’ and  * The  Deer- 
stalkers,’ were  brought  out  in  1845  ami]  ‘The 
Night  Dancers,’  his  finest  work,  was  produced 
at  the  Princess's  Theatre  in  1846,  revived 
there  in  1850,  and  again  at  Covent  Garden  in 
1860.  ‘ Puck,’  a ballad  opera,  additions  to 

‘The  Sultan,’  and  ‘The  Young  Guard,’  were 
brought  out  at  the  Princess’s  in  1848.  His 
cantata  ‘The  Island  of  Calypso,’  was  written 
for  the  National  Concerts  at  Her  Majesty's 
Theatre  in  1850,  but,  owing  to  their  cessation, 
remained  unfterformed  until  given  at  the  New 
Philharmonic  Concerts  in  1 852.  1 Raymond  and 
Agnes,’  an  o{>era,  was  produced  at  Manchester 
August  14,  1855.  Besides  these  works  Loder 
wrote  some  string  quartets  and  numerous  songs, 
of  which  * The  Diver,’  ‘ The  brave  old  oak,'  and 
4 Invocation  to  the  deep  ’ are  well  known.  [After 
his  retirement  (see  below)  a set  of  twelve  songs, 
six  sacred  and  six  secular,  was  brought  out  by 
sulwcription.  Among  these,  together  with 
several  remarkably  fine  lyrics,  there  is  a 
setting  of  an  English  version  of  ‘ Wohin  ' (im- 
mortalised by  Sehul»ert),  called  ‘The  Brooklet  * 
which  is  among  the  most  beautiful  and  effective 
songs  in  existence,  quite  worthy  to  stand  beside 
Schuberts  setting  of  the  original  words.]  Hi* 
compositions  are  distinguished  hv  the  inelodiotis- 
n ess  of  the  parts  and  their  skilful  instrumenta- 
tion. He  was  for  several  years  conductor  at  the 
Princess’s  Theatre,  and  afterwardsat  Manchester . 
but  although  musically  well  qualified  for  the 
office  his  want  of  regular,  business-like  habits 
militated  greatly  against  his  success.  About 
1 856  he  was  attacked  by  cerebral  disease,  which 
long  afilicted  him,  and  prevented  his  resuming 
his  old  avocations.  He  died  April  5,  1865. 
Albums  of  collected  songs  were  issued  by  Messrs. 
Novello  and  Joseph  Williams  many  years  after 
his  death. 
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John  David  Loder,  father  of  the  more 
celebrated  Edward  James.  He  was  born  at  Hath 
in  1788  (one  account  gives  the  date  1793),  and 
died  in  London,  Feb.  13,  1846.  He  was  a 
skilled  violinist,  and  his  General  and  Compre- 
hensive Instruction- Book  for  the  Violin , 1814  ; 
his  Modern  Art  of  Bowing , 1842  ; and  Violin 
School,  had  considerable  reputation.  He 
was  a music-publisher  at  46  Milaoiu  Street, 
Hath,  and  about  1820  issued  an  edition  of 
Handel's  songs,  as  well  as  many  other  more  or 
less  important  publications.  From  1826  to 
1 845  he  was  orchestral  leader  at  the  Three  Choirs 
Festivals.  In  1840  he  became  a professor  of 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  and  in  1845 
succeeded  Cramer  as  leader  of  the  Ancient 
Concerts.  Another  of  the  same  family,  A.  Loder, 
was  about  the  same  period  established  as  a 
music-seller  at  4 Orange  Grove,  Hath.  F.  K. 

John  Fawcett  Loder,  l»oni  1812,  an 
excellent  violinist,  and  able  orchestral  leader, 
for  many  years  resided  at  Hath  and  managed 
the  concerts  there.  When  Hath  ceased  to  be  a 
place  of  fashionable  resort  Loder  removed  to 
London,  and  on  the  death  of  his  father  succeeded 
him  as  leader  at  most  of  the  best  concerts  and 
festivals.  He  died  April  16,  1853.  W.  H.  H.  ; 
additions  from  Dirt,  of  Sat,  Biog.t  etc. 

LODER,  Kate  Fanny,  only  daughter  of 
George  Loder,  and  first  cousin  to  E.  J.  Loder, 
was  born  at  Hath,  August  1826,  and  commenced 
playing  the  pianoforte  when  a mere  child.  In 
her  twelfth  year  she  became  a pupil  of  Henry 
Field,  and  a year  afterwards  entered  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music,  where  she  studied  the 
pianoforte  under  Mrs.  Anderson,  and  harmony 
and  composition  under  Charles  Lucas.  At  the 
end  of  the  first  year  of  her  studentship  in  1839 
she  obt'iined  a king’s  scholarship.  Early  in 
1840  she  apjieared  in  public  at  her  uncle’s 
concerts  at  Bath,  and  in  March  at  the  Royal 
Academy  concerts.  In  1841  she  was  re-elected 
king's  scholar.  She  quitted  the  Academy  in 
1844,  in  which  year  she  played  the  Adagio  and 
Rondo  from  Mendelssohn's  G minor  Concerto  in 
presence  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  comiioser 
at  Mrs.  Anderson's  concert  at  Her  Majesty's 
Theatre.  She  was  then  appointed  professor  of 
harmony  at  the  Academy.  She  first  appeared 
nt  the  Philharmonic  Society,  March  15,  1847, 
when  she  played  Weber’s  Concerto  in  Eb,  and 
in  1848  (May  29)  her  performance  there  of 
Mendelssohn’s  G minor  Concerto  received  the 
unprecedented  distinction  of  an  encore.  Her 
reputation  was  now  confirmed,  and  her  public 
performances  frequent.  In  1851  she  was 
married  to  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir)  Henry  Thomp- 
son, the  eminent  surgeon.  On  March  6,  1854, 
at  the  Philharmonic  Concert,  she  made  her  last 
public  appearance.  She  composed  an  opera, 

* L'Elisir  d'Amore  ’ an  overture,  two  string 
quartets,  two  sonatas  and  some  studies  for  the 
pianoforte,  a sonata  for  pianoforte  and  violin, 


and  several  minor  pianoforte  pieces.  [About 
1871  she  gradually  became  paralysed,  but  up  to 
tho  end  of  her  life  she  kept  up  her  enthusiasm 
for  the  best  music  : she  was  the  kindest  friend 
to  young  artists  of  all  kinds,  and  was  a power- 
ful influence  on  the  art  of  her  time,  even  after 
she  had  ceased  to  play.  It  was  at  her  house, 
on  July  7,  1871,  that  Brahms’s  ‘ Requiem’ 
was  first  jierformed  in  England,  three  years 
after  it  was  written ; she  and  Cipriani 
Potter  played  the  aecom j >an im cuts  as  a piano- 
forte duet.  She  died  in  London,  August  30, 
1904.]  w.  ii.  H. 

LODOISKA.  Comedy  in  three  acts.  1. 
i Words  by  Fillette-Loreaux , music  by  Cherubini. 
Produced  at  the  Feydeau,  July  18,  1791.  The 
overture  is  still  occasionally  played.  2.  Words 
by  Dejaure  (same  story),  music  by  R.  Kreutzer. 
Produced  at  the  Italiens,  Aug.  1,  1791.  o. 

LOEFFLER,  Charles  Martin,  violinist  and 
composer,  bom  in  Miihlhausen,  Alsatia,  Jan. 
30,  1861,  studied  violin  with  Leonard  and 
Massart  in  Paris  and  Joachim  in  Berlin,  com- 
position with  Guiraud  in  Paris  and  Kiel  in  Berlin. 
After  playing  with  Pasdelonp  in  Paris  and  the 
private  orchestra  of  Prince  Dervier  at  Nice  and 
Lugano  (where  he  was  the  associate  of  Cesar 
Thomson)  Mr.  Loettler  went  to  the  United  States, 
practising  his  profession  first  in  New  York  and 
later  in  Boston,  where  he  sat  for  many  years 
with  Franz  Kneisel  at  the  first  desk  of  the 
Symphony  Orchestra,  resigning  in  the  spring  of 
1 903,  in  order  to  devote  himself  more  assiduously 
to  composition.  He  is  a strongly  imaginative 
composer  of  the  modern  descriptive  school,  who 
has  surrendered  himself  largely  to  Russian  and 
French  influences.  Among  the  most  significant 
of  his  compositions  are  a suite  for  violin  and 
orchestra  entitled  ‘ Les  Veillees  de  l'Ukraine  ’ 
(after  Gogol,  1891);  a Fantastic  Concerto  for 
violoncello  and  orchestra  (1 894) ; a Divertimento 
in  A minor  for  violin  and  orchestra  (1897) ; a 
symphonic  poem, ‘The  Death ofTintagiles,' after 
Maeterlinck  (1897)  ; originally  written  for  or- 
chestra and  two  viole  d’amore,  but  re-written 
with  only  one  of  the  solo  instruments  ; a Quartet 
’ forstringsin  A minor  (1889)  ; n Sextet  for  strings 
(1893)  ; an  Octet  for  two  violins,  viola,  violon- 
cello ; two  clarinets,  harp,  and  double  bass 
(1897);  and  two  symphonic  jtoems,  ‘ Avantque 
tu  ne  t’en  ailles  ’ (after  Verlaine’s  ‘ La  bonne 
Chanson'),  and  * Vi lan el le  du  (liable  * (after 
Rollinat).  Most  of  these  pieces  have  figured 
on  the  programmes  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  and  the  Kneisel  Quartet  in  various 
American  cities.  n.  F..  K. 

LOEILLET,  Jean  Baptiste,  an  accom- 
plished flute  player  and  composer,  bom  at  Ghent 
in  the  second  half  of  the  17th  century.  At  a 
very  early  age  he  reached  a high  degree  of 
proficiency  on  the  instrument,  and  in  1702, 
migrated  to  Paris,  where  he  composed  and  pub- 
lished four  sonatas  for  flute  alone,  a l>ook  of 
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sonatas  for  two  flutes,  and  some  trios  for  the 
same  instrument. 

In  1705  he  established  himself  in  London 
as  a member  of  the  Opera  orchestra,  and  teacher  of 
the  flute  ; and,  five  years  later,  organised  weekly 
concerts  for  amateurs  at  his  house  in  Hart  Street, 
Covent  Garden.  He  died  in  London  in  1728, 
leaving  a considerable  fortune  made  by  his  life’s 
work. 

He  also  comfiosed — (1)  Six  lessons  for  the 
harpsichord  (Walsh,  London) ; (2)  Six  sonatas 
for  flutes,  hautboys,  German  flutes,  and  violins 
(Walsh,  London) ; (3)  Twelve  sonatas  for 
violins,  German  flutes,  and  common  flutes ; (4) 
Twelve  solos  for  a German  flute  ; (6)  Twelve 
suites  of  lessons  for  the  harpsichord,  in  most  of 
the  keys,  with  variety  of  passages  and  variations 
throughout  the  work,  London  (n.d.).  Fetis, 
Biographic;  Biog.  Dirt,  of  M its.  k.  h.-a. 

LOESCHHORN,  Albert,  was  born  Juno  27, 
1819,  in  Berlin.  He  was  a pupil  of  Ludwig 
Berger,  and  subsequently  studied  at  the  Royal 
Institute  for  Church  Music  in  Berlin,  where 
from  1851  ho  was  teacher  of  the  pianoforte. 
The  title  of  Royal  Professor  was  conferred  upon 
him  in  1868.  For  many  years  he  carried  on 
concerts  of  chamt>er  music  at  Berlin  with 
eminent  success.  He  has  done  great  service 
for  the  advancement  of  classical  music,  and  by 
his  conscientious  and  thorough  discipline  as  a 
teacher  many  of  his  pupils  have  also  dis- 
tinguished themselves.  He  is  most  widely 
known  through  his  numerous  studies  for  the 
pianoforte,  although  he  lias  published  a long 
list  of  other  worthy  compositions,  such  as 
quartets  and  sonatas  ; he  died  in  Berlin,  June 
4,  1905.  c.  E. 

LOEWE,  Johann  Carl  Gottfried,  born 
Nov.  30,  1796,  at  Loebejuen,  between  Cbthen 
and  Halle,  twelfth  and  youngest  child  of  a 
cantor  and  schoolmaster.  Near  his  home  were 
collieries  employing  300  miners,  and  this  under- 
ground world,  so  near  in  his  boyish  fancy  to  the 
world  of  spirits,  took  powerful  hold  on  his 
imagination,  to  reap{>ear  later  when  lie  was 
com  {losing  4 Dor  Bergman  u ’ (The  Miner).  His 
father  taught  him  music  early,  and  his  singing, 
especially  his  power  of  hitting  the  right  note, 
having  attracted  attention,  ho  was  o Herod  in 
1807  a place  in  the  choir  of  Cbthen.  There 
he  remained  two  years,  hearing  Pergolesi’s 
4 S La  but  Mater,'  and  other  good  music,  and  went 
thence  to  the  Gymnasium  of  the  Franke  Insti- 
tution at  Halle.  Turk,  the  head  of  this,  was 
director  of  the  town  choral  society,  and  at  the 
twelve  annual  concerts  produced  much  good 
music,  although  lie  had  some  curious  notions, 
for  Loewe  tells  that  he  always  omitted  the 
introduction  to  the  Finale  of  Beethoven's  first 
Symphony  (then  well  known)  as  ‘ludicrous,’ 
and  for  fear  of  making  the  audience  laugh. 
Niamey  or,  chancellor  of  the  Gymnasium  was 
proud  of  the  choir,  and  made  them  sing  to 
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distinguished  visitors,  among  others  to  Mme. 
de  Stael,  who  made  Loewe  a present,  and  to 
King  Jerome,  who  at  Turk's  instigation  gave 
him  an  annuity  of  300  thalers.  This  enabled 
him  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  music.  He 
hail  already  become  a pianist  by  studying  Bach’s 
‘ Wohltemperirtcs  Clavier,’  and  he  now  took 
daily  lessons  from  Turk,  and  worked  hard  at 
Kintberger,  Marpurg,  and  ForkeL  He  also 
learned  French  and  Italian.  Two  of  his  songs 
of  this  date,  1 Clothar  ’ and  4 Die  Kinaetznngs- 
worte  des  Abendiiiahla  ’ (op.  2) 1 have  survived. 
Meantime  the  war  of  1812-13  broke  out,  and 
Loewe  has  left  a graphic  account  of  its  horror* 
in  his  Sefbstbiogruphie  (edited  by  Bitter,  Berlin. 
1870).  Turk  died  in  1814,  and  the  Right 
of  King  Jerome  (Oct.  26,  1813)  deprived  Loewe 
of  his  income,  but  by  the  aid  of  Niemeycr 
he  entered  the  university  of  Halle  as  a theo- 
logical student  under  Michael  is.  Naue,  Turk's 
successor,  founded  a Sing&kademic  like  that  of 
Zelter  at  Berlin.  Loewe  joined  this,  ami  thus 
became  acquainted  with  his  future  wife,  Julie 
von  Jacob,  a very  gifted  person,  whom  he 
married  Sept.  7,  1821.  In  1818  he  com|*tt«d 
his  first  ballads,  4 Edward,*  and  the  4 Erl -king/ 
followed  in  1824  (after  his  wife’s  death)  by 
4 Per  Wirthin  Tochterlein,’  which,  by  Marx's 
assistance,  were  printed.  In  1819  and  1820 
he  paid  visits  to  Dresden,  Weimar,  and  Jena, 
making  the  acquaintance  of  Weber,  Hummel, 
and  Goethe.  In  1820  he  was  invited  to  Stettin, 
aud  having  passed  with  credit  through  varhms 
tests,  such  as  a musical  exercise  submitted  to 
Zelter,  and  a trial  sermon,  was  duly  installed 
professor  at  the  Gymnasium  and  Seminary,  and 
Cantor.  In  1821  he  became  Musikdirector  to 
the  muiiici]>ality,  and  organist  of  St.  Jacobtis. 
He  mode  a considerable  mark  both  as  a con- 
ductor and  professor  3 in  Stettin  and  throughout 
Pomerania.  In  1837  he  was  elected  member  of 
the  Akademie  of  Berlin.  He  was  a favourite 
with  both  Frederick  William  III.  and  IV.,  the 
latter  being  especially  fond  of  his  ballads.  He 
travelled  much,  and  was  present  at  the  Mnsii  al 
Festivals  of  Diisseldorf  (1837)  and  Mayence  (the 
Gutenberg  Commemoration),  visiting  Hamburg. 
Liibeck,  and  Bremen  on  the  way.  In  1844  he 
went  to  Vienna,  and  in  1847  to  London.  The 
Duchess  of  Coburg  had  specially  recommended 
him  to  the  Prince  Consort  and  Queen  Adelaide  ; 
he  sang  and  played  at  Court,  the  Prince  turning 
over  his  music  ; and  here  lie  heard  Jenny  Lind 
for  the  first  time  ; but  he  left  not  the  least  trace 
of  his  presence  behind  him.  In  1851  he  wont  to 
Sweden  and  Norway,  and  in  1857  to  France.  In 
1864  he  had  a singular  illness — a trance  of  six 
weeks’  duration,  and  in  1 866  the  authorities  of 
Stettin  asked  him  to  resign.  After  this  mortifi- 
cation— somewhat  atoned  for  by  the  King’s 

1 He  prlutol  th rre  ImIImN  bjr  Herder  m<i  m 

op.  I. 

* Home  experiment*  in  i*cnn«tie«.  .undncted  with  hi*  cultnfv 
<;rn*»m.-uni.  produced  r**ult*  of  rr»i  talus. 
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opportune  bestowal  of  a higher  grade  of  the 
Order  of  the  Red  Eagle  than  he  liad  before 
enjoyed — ho  left  Stettin  for  Kiel,  where  he 
quietly  expired  April  20,  1869,  after  another 
trance.  His  heart  was  buried  near  his  organ  in 
St.  Jacobus  at  Stettin. 

Carl  Lor  we  was  an  industrious  composer,  as 
will  be  seen  from  the  list  of  his  music : — live 
ojK'ras,  of  which  one  only  was  performed — * Die 
drei  Wiinsche  ’ (Theatre  Royal,  Berlin,  1834). 
Man  tills  was  the  tenor  ; Spoil  tini  took  unusual 
pains  ; the  o|tem  was  a great  success,  and  the 
Crown  Prince  presented  the  composer  with  a 
gold  medal.  Oratorios — ‘ Die  Festzeitcn  ’ ; ‘Die 
Zerstbrung  Jerusalems’  (1829);  ‘Die  siet»en 
Schliifer ’ 1 ( 1 833) ; ‘ Die elierne Sell lnnge  '(1834); 
‘Die  Apostel  von  Philippi’  (1835,  for  voices 
only);  *Gutenberg’(1836);  ‘Palestrina ’(1841); 
‘ Huss  ’ (1842)  ; ‘ Hiob,’  ‘ Der  Meister  von  Avis,’ 
‘ Das  Siihnopfer  des  neuen  Bundes,’  * Das  hohe 
Lied  Salomonis,'  and  * Polua  Atella ' (all  between 
1848  and  1860);  ‘Die  Heilung  des  Blindge- 
bomen  ’ (1861)  ; ‘ Johannes  der  T'aufer  ’ (1 862)  ; 
and  ‘Die  Auferweckung  des  Lazarus ’ (1863). 
The  last  has  an  organ  accompaniment,  but  the 
two  that  precede  it,  like  ‘Die  A]*ostcl  von 
Philippi,’  were  for  voices  only,  without  ac- 
companiment, a species  of  composition  of  which 
he  was  socially  fond.  His  second  wife  and 
pupil,  Auguste  Lange  of  Konigsbcrg,  sang  in 
Ilia  oratorios  with  himself.  He  published  145 
works  with  opus -numbers,  symphonies,  con- 
certos, duets,  and  other  pieces  for  PF.,  but 
above  all,  ballads,  in  which  he  specially  excelled, 
and  in  which  he  may  be  considered  ns  the 
successor  of  Zumsteeg.  His  poetic  feeling 
and  power  of  musical  expression  give  him  a 
high  rank  among  composers.  He  was  the 
author  of  a Gesanglehre  (Stettin,  1826  ; 3rded., 
1834),  and  of  Musikalieeher  GotUedienst , An- 
v'cisung  rum  Kirchengcsang  utul  Orgclapiel (1851, 
four  editions).  The  University  of  Oreifswald 
conferred  on  him  a Doctor’s  degree.  [Loewe's 
beautiful  ballads,  after  passing  through  n long 
period  of  neglect,  have  recently  been  extra- 
ordinarily popular.  A.  B.  Bach's  book,  The 
Art  Ballad ; Lotxcc  and  Schubert , 1890,  did 
much  to  draw  attention  to  the  composer  in 
Great  Britain  ; and  the  publication  of  the 
complete  songs  in  a series  of  eight  volumes  of 
moderate  price  (Breitkopf  k Hurtel,  Schlesinger, 
and  others)  has  done  much  to  forward  the 
general  recognition  of  his  genius.]  K.  G. 

LOEWE,  Johanna  Sophie,  dramatic  singer, 
grand-daughter  of  Friedrich  August  Leopold 
Loewe  (who  died  1816  as  director  of  the  Liibeck 
theatre)  and  daughter  of  Ferdinand  loewe,  an 
actor,  was  lorn  at  Oldenburg,  March  24,  1816, 
and  accompanied  her  father  to  Mannheim, 
Frankfort,  and  Vienna,  where  he  was  engaged 
at  the  Burg  Theater,  through  the  influence  of 

1 of  lh«w  threw  .iff  In  the  Library  thr  Royal  ColWc  of 
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his  sister,  Julie  Loewe,  a celebrated  actress. 
Here  Sophie  studied  singing  under  Ciccimaru 
and  other  good  masters.  Her  debut  as  a concert- 
singer  was  so  successful  that  she  was  at  once 
engaged  for  the  court  ojiera,  and  first  appeared 
on  the  stage  in  1832  in  a German  version  of 
Donizetti’s  ‘Otto  niese  in  due  ore.’  A con- 
temporary report  s]s?aks  of  ‘her  voice  as  not 
powerful,  but  cultivated  and  sympathetic,  her 
personal  appearance  prepossessing,  and  her 
acting  as  evincing  dramatic  ability  much  above 
the  common.’  Towards  the  close  of  1836  she 
went  to  Berlin,  where  she  created  a furore  as 
Isabella  in  ‘Robert  le  Diable,’  and  was  at  once 
engaged  at  a high  salary,  appearing  as  AminA 
in  the  ‘Sonnambula’  on  April  28,  1837.  In 
1838  she  was  ap]>ointed  chamber-singer  to  the 
king,  but  soon  resigned,  and  travelled  to  London, 
Paris,  and  Italy.  In  London  she  apjieared  at 
Covcnt  Garden,  May  13,  1841,  in  Bellini's 
* Straniera,’  but  her  success  was  only  temporary. 
According  to  Chorley  she  had  been  puffed  as  a 
new  Grisi,  there  being  an  idea  that  Grisi  had 
lost  her  voice,  and  he  says  that  the  public  were 
grievously  disappointed  ; but  he  allows  that 
she  was  the  best  Elvira  he  had  ever  seen,  and 
that  her  manner  was  sprightly,  graceful,  and 
intelligent,  her  4 demeanour  unimpeachable,  and 
her  costume  superb,’  as  the  Dogaressa  in  ‘Mariner 
Falieri  ’ {Mod.  German  Music,  i.  210-213).  She 
never  returned  to  England.  She  failed  to  obtain 
an  engagement  in  Paris,  and  in  1845  sang  again 
in  Berlin,  but  coming  just  after  Jenny  Lind, 
was  only  moderately  received.  In  1848  she 
married  Prince  Lichtenstein  and  retired.  She 
died  at  Pesth,  Nov.  29,  1866.  Her  special 
characteristic  was  the  singular  harmony  be- 
tween her  bodily  and  mentul  gifts.  In  conver- 
sation she  wus  witty  and  intellectual,  and  as  a 
singer  hud  a great  diversity  of  roles,  playing 
both  Elvira  and  Donna  Anna,  Jessonda,  and 
Madeleine  (‘  Postilion  ’),  Lucre/.ia  and  Adine 
(‘Elisir’).  An  admirable  portrait  of  her  was 
painted  by  Kruger,  and  engraved  by  Sachsc  of 
Berlin. 

Her  niece  and  namesake,  Sophie  Lowk,  a 
soprano,  daughter  of  the  regisseur  of  the  Court 
Theatre  at  Stuttgart,  and  pupil  of  Stockhausen, 
made  her  first  ap(»earanee  in  Loudon  in  1871, 
and  sang  at  the  concerts  for  several  seasons  with 
success,  till  her  marriage  with  W.  von  Glehu, 
Esq.,  in  1877.  K.  g. 

LOEWENSTERN,  Matthaeus  Apelles 
von.  Silesian  poet  and  composer,  was  horn 
April  20,  1594,  at  Neustadt  in  Upper  Silesia. 
He  was  the  son  of  a saddler  of  the  name  of 
Loewe,  and  is  said  to  have  studied  at  the 
University  of  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  but  de- 
voted himself  chiefly  to  music.  He  was  for  a 
while  schoolmaster  and  cantor  at  Neustadt  and 
Leobochiitx.  The  troubles  of  the  Thirty-Years’ 
War  obliged  him  to  seek  a home  elsewhere. 
He  settled  at  Bernstadt  near  Breslau,  where  he 
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was  appointed  Secretary  and  Privy  Councillor 
to  the  Duke  of  Oels-Bernstadt,  ami  was  also 
director  of  the  church  music.  About  the  same 
time  he  was  raised  to  noble  rank  by  the 
Emperor  Ferdinand  II.  t and  took  the  name  of 
Loewenstera.  He  died  at  Beni  stud  t,  April  16, 
1618.  His  chief  published  work  is  a book  of 
thirty  Geistliche  Lieder,  for  two  to  four  voices, 
entitled  ‘ Friihlings- Mayen ’ (the  words  also  by 
him).  The  first  dated  edition  is  1644.  Some 
of  these  hymns  and  tunes  were  received  into  the 
various  Choralbiicher  up  to  modern  times,  of 
which  the  best  known  are  Christe  du  Be  island 
deliver  Kreuz  genuinde , and  Mein  Augen  schliess 
ich  jelzt.  He  also  composed  the  choruses  to 
Martin  Opitz’s Tragedy  * Judith,’  for  three  voices 
with  basso  continuo,  which  were  published  at 
Kostock,  1646.  There  remain  in  MS.  a number 
of  Latin  and  German  motets  for  four  to  eight 
voices,  and  sacred  concertos  in  the  style  of  Via* 
daua  with  instrumental  accompaniment.  J.  R.  M. 

LOGIER,  Johann  Bernard,  a descendant 
of  a family  of  French  refugees,  was  born  in  1780 
at  Kaiserslautern  in  the  Palatinate,  where  his 
father  and  grandfather  were  organists.  He  re- 
ceived his  early  musical  education  from  his 
father.  After  the  death  of  his  parents,  and 
when  about  ten  years  old,  he  came  to  England 
in  the  company  of  an  English  gentleman,  with 
whom  he  resided  for  two  years,  and  studied  the 
flute  and  pianoforte.  He  then  joined  the  band 
of  a regiment  commanded  by  the  Marquis  of 
Abercom,  of  which  Willman,  father  of  the  cele- 
brated clarinet  player,  was  master,  and  with 
which  he  went  to  Ireland.  In  1796  he  married 
Willman ’s  daughter,  and  engaged  in  composing 
for  and  instructing  military  bands  and  teaching 
the  pianoforte.  At  the  close  of  the  war,  his 
regiment  being  disbanded,  ho  became  orgauist 
at  Westport,  Ireland  [holding  the  j»ost  till  1807, 
when  he  was  appointed  bandmaster  of  the 
Kilkenny  Militia.  He  settled  in  Dublin  in 
1809,  os  did  also  his  brother-in-law  Willman, 
the  clarinettist.  He  o{>ened  a music-shop  at 
27  Lower  Sackville  Street  in  July  1811,  and 
was  musical  director  of  the  Iioval  Hibernian 
Theatre,  Peter  Street,  for  twelve  months.] 
Whilst  there  he  invented  his  machine  for  guid- 
ing the  hands  of  learners  on  the  pianoforte,  and 
devised  the  system  of  instruction  known  by  his 
name.  For  an  account  of  this  machine  and 
system,  and  the  controversy  which  raged  on 
their  introduction,  see  Gymnastics,  ante,  pp. 
263,  264.  In  1821  the  Prussian  government 
sent  Franz  Stoej>el  to  London  to  inquire  into 
the  merits  of  the  system,  and  the  result  was 
that  Logier  was  invited  to  Berlin  to  superintend 
the  promulgation  of  it  in  Prussia.  He  remained 
in  Berlin  three  years,  being  allowed  an  annual 
vacation  of  three  months  to  visit  England. 
In  1326,  having  acquired  a competency  by  the 
sale  of  his  chiroplast  and  elementary  works,  his 
very  numerous  classes,  and  the  lees  received  for 


permission  to  use  his  invention  and  teach  on  bis 
system, — it  was  asserted  that  he  had  received 
100  fees  of  100  guineas  each  for  that  pnqKMr, 
— he  retired  and  settled  iu  Dublin.  [He  re- 
opened a music -shop  at  46  Upjwr  Saekville 
Street ; iu  1843  we  find  him  ut  28  Westmore- 
land Street,  and  two  years  later  at  45  St. 
Stephens  Green.  His  Thoroughbass  was  the 
first  musical  text -book  used  by  Wagner  in 
1828.]  He  died,  July  27,  1846.  He  composed 
some  sonatas  and  other  pieces,  besides  making 
numerous  arrangements  for  the  pianoforte. 
He  also  composed  an  ode  on  the  commence- 
ment of  the  fiftieth  year  of  the  reign  of 
George  III.,  October  25,  1809,  performed  in 
Dublin.  Besides  the  publications  connected 
with  his  chiroplast,  he  was  author  of  A Complete 
Introduction  to  the  Keyed  Bugle,  of  which  in- 
strument he  is  said  to  have  been  the  in- 
ventor. w\  H.  h.  ; additions  from  w.  n.  Y.  etc. 

LOGROSCINO,  or  LO  GROSCINO.  Nicola, 
was  born  at  Naples  about  1700,  and  became 
a pupil  of  Durante  at  the  Conaervatorio  di 
Loreto.  He  is  first  heard  of  in  1738,  when  he 
collaborated  with  Leo  and  others  in  the  pro- 
duction of  ‘ Demetrio  * (see  Leo)  ; in  the  autumn 
of  the  same  year  he  produced  a comic  opera, 

* L‘  inganno  |>cr  inganno ' at  the  Teatro  dei  Flo- 
rentine This  was  followed  by  a long  series 
of  comic  operas,  which  were  so  successful  that 
LogroHcino  was  called  by  the  Neapolitans  ‘11 
Dio  dell*  Opera  bulla.’  It  was  probably  in  1747 
that  he  went  to  Palermo  to  teach  counterpoint 
at  the  Conservatorio  dei  Figliuoli  Dispersi,  the 
study  of  music  being  first  introduced  there  in 
that  year.  (It  should  be  remembered  that  the 
Italian  Conservatori  were  originally  not  schools 
of  music,  but  simply  orphanages.)  He  is  last 
heard  of  as  a composer  in  1760,  ami  is  supposed 
to  have  died  in  1763  at  Naples  ; this,  however, 
is  doubtful,  since  the  Conservatorio  at  Palermo 
{possesses  a receipt  for  his  stipend  signed  by  him 
in  August  of  that  year. 

It  has  been  9tated  that  Logrosciuo  would 
never  compose  except  for  words  in  Neaj>olitau 
dialect,  and  that  he  was  the  inventor  of  the 
concerted  finale  in  several  movements.  Both 
statements  arc  untrue,  as  far  as  can  be  gathered 
from  his  few  remaining  works.  He  wrote  a 
certain  amount  of  quite  uninteresting  church 
music,  and  at  least  one  serious  oj»em.  Giunio 
Bruto  (score  at  Munster).  His  finales  show  no 
structural  advance  on  those  of  Leo,  but  are 
distinctly  superior  to  them  in  humorous  treat- 
ment of  voices  and  instruments.  For  genuine 
comic  feeling  Logrosciuo  stands  in  the  front 
rank  of  oporutic  comj>o&ers. 

CATALOGUE  OF  LOOBOSCIXO'K  EXTANT  WORK* 
Sacked  Mine 

SUhat  Mater  Iu  T.  Sat  fur  8.  A.  au<l  * In  PaicEtno.  ]?<%.* 

autograph,  Ntplw  R.  O»n*erratorlo  di 

A (mxind  8 taint  Mater  in  O minor,  mentioned  b>  FI  /rim  ..  h** 
disappeared. 

Paulin*  for  S.A.T.B.,  two  violin*  and  oout.,  Palermo  R.C  M 
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urui* 

(iiuulo  Briilu.  (Sunrv  at  MtlnaU-r.  Bibl.  haiitiut  ' 

II  Go»«ru»tor*.  (Scorr  at  »fun«t«-r.  BILL  Baiitint.) 

L'  lugiuino  | mr  kngatiuo.  N’aplaa,  17JS  dlUnetto,  Napln  R.C.M.I. 

L felli*,  Naplra.  1739  illlir-'.t*.,  Napln*  R.C.M  ). 

La  i'lummrtrlU  currrvata.  Najili*.  1744  (libretto.  Naples  R.C.M.L 

Ret  mil  an  11  CfcUbeo.  Naplrs.  1751  (libretto.  Naples  R.C.M- 1. 

II  Leandro,  Naples.  1744  (libretto.  Naples  K r 34.'. 

Flrutle  to  Act  1.  Pare  chi*  awnto  mpketto  at  laiuliHdut,  FiU* 
aril  I Lain  Museum1,  libretto.  Naples  It  ('  M 

Le  Zita,  Naples.  1745  iltlirrttw.  Naples  R.C.M.'. 

Don  PadtUOu.  Naples.  1745  {libretto.  Naples  K.<  M.(. 

1a  Grl*rM».  Naples,  1752  • libretto.  Naples  R.C.M.’. 

Le  Flute  Mimic,  Naples,  1756  (libretto.  Naples  R.C.M.) 

Ot-KKAH  partly  cotii|waed  by  Lugruscluo 

1a  Chiajaae  t'autarine.  Naples,  hi  i libretto.  Naples  R.C.M.I. 

I,'  inimnonto  balurdo,  Naples,  u.d.  i libretto.  Naples  R.C.M. l. 

La  Uoitmoiida.  Naplrs.  1755  i libretto,  Naples  R.C.M.  I. 

Ia  Pnrba  BurUta,  Naples.  1760  (libretto,  Naples  R.C.M.}. 

A sinyle  act  from  an  anonymous  Neapolitan  comic  opera  In  Brit. 
Mui.  Add.  MS.  14.233.  is  probably  by  LotCT-oacfito.  but  doss  not 
oorrmpond  with  any  of  the  ahove-inentioneil  libretti. 

The  names  of  a few  more  are  mentioned  by 
Florimo.  A few  airs  and  concerted  pieces  from 
not  yet  identified  ojierus  are  to  lie  found  in  the 
British  Museum,  Naples  R.C.M.,  Milan  Con- 
servatorio,  and  Montecassiuo.  k.  j.  l>. 

LOHENGRIN.  A romantic  drama  in  three 
acts ; words  and  music  by  Richard  Wagner. 
Comjiosed  in  1847,  and  produced  at  Weimar, 
under  the  direction  of  Liszt,  August  1850  ; in 
London,  iu  Italian,  at  Covent  Garden,  May  8, 
1875  ; in  English,  Carl  Rosa  Company,  Her 
Majesty’s  Theatre,  Jan.  1880  ; and  in  German, 
Drury  Lane,  May  1882.  o. 

LOHET,  Simon,  was  apjminted  organist  to 
the  Court  of  Wiirtemberg  at  Stuttgart,  in  1571, 
and  his  name  is  mentioned  up  to  1611.  Woltz 
in  his  Organ  Tabulator- Buch  of  1617,  inserts 
twenty-four  pieces  by  Lohct,  with  some  corn- 
mendatory  words  in  memorial*  (see  Ritter, 
UeschichU  (Us  OrgcUpielst  1884,  p.  109).  Twenty 
of  these  pieces  are  called  Fugues,  though  they 
are  not  developed  Fugues  in  the  modem  souse, 
the  subjects  Wing  very  short,  and  the  answer 
coming  in  before  the  subject  itself  is  completed. 
These  Fugues  are  followed  by  a Cauzona,  and 
two  Choral  - bear  beit  ungen,  one  on  the  Plain- 
song  melody  of  the  1 Media  vita  in  mortc 
sumus,'  with  the  melody  in  the  buss  through- 
out. Ritter  has  high  words  of  praise  for  Lohet’s 
pieces,  and  gives  four  specimens  (Nos.  68-71  in 
his  book),  two  Fugues,  the  Cauzona,  aud  the 
‘ Media  vita  ’ pieces.  The  first  of  these  Fugues 
has  the  familiar  theme  of  the  E major  Fugue 
in  the  Second  Part  of  the  ‘ Wohltemperirtes 
Clavier.’  Of  the  ‘ Media  vita  ’ piece  Ritter  says 
it  alone  would  suffice  to  justify  for  I*ohct  a 
high  place  among  the  best  masters  of  organ 
music.  ‘ In  feeling  so  deep,  in  expression  true 
and  touching,  it  is  a perfect  piece  from  the  old 
time,  and  therefore  for  ull  times  ’ (Ritter,  p. 
110).  J.  n.  M. 

LOLLI,  Aston io,  a celebrated  violinist,  bom 
at  Bergamo  between  1728  mid  1733.  If  it  can- 
not lie  doubted  that  he  was  a most  extraordinary 
jierformer,  he  appears  certainly  also  to  have 
been  the  type  of  an  unmusical,  empty-headed 
virtuoso,  and  in  addition  a complete  fool. 

Hardly  anything  is  known  of  the  earlier  part 
of  his  life  and  career.  It  is,  however,  generally 


assumed  that  he  was  almost  entirely  self-taught. 
We  know  for  certain  that  lie  was  at  Stuttgart 
in  1762  with  NardinL  There  he  remained,  at- 
tached to  the  court  of  the  Duke  of  Wiirtemberg, 
till  1773,  when  he  went  to  St.  Petersburg, 
where  he  is  said  to  have  enjoyed  the  special 
favour  of  the  Empress  Catherine  II.  He  re- 
mained in  her  service  till  1778.  In  1779  he 
came  to  Paris,  and  played  with  great  success  at 
the  Concert  Spiritual.  After  this  he  went  to 
Sfiain,  and  in  1785  we  tiud  him  in  London, 
where,  however,  according  to  Burney,  he  ap- 
peared  but  seldom  in  public.  He  continued  to 
travel,  and  we  read  of  his  ap|»earauc<*  now  at 
Palermo,  now  at  Copenhagen ; then  again  at 
Vienna  or  Naples.  He  died  in  Sicily  in  1802. 

According  to  all  oontemjionineous  testimony 
Lolli  was  an  extraordinary  performer,  but  an 
indifferent  musician.  Schubart,  the  well-known 
German  poet  and  musician,  who  had  many 
op]K)rtunities  of  hearing  both  him  and  Nani  ini. 
s] teaks  with  unmeasured  praise  of  Lolli’s  feats 
of  execution,  the  wonderful  ease  and  alisolute 
certainty  with  which  he  played  the  most  difficult 
double  stops,  octaves,  tenths,  double-shakes  in 
thirds  ami  sixths,  harmonics,  etc.  As  to  his 
having  been  a bod  musician,  or  rather  no  musi- 
cian at  all,  the  testimonies  are  equally  unani- 
mous. The  Abbe  Bertiui  plainly  states  that  Lolli 
could  not  keep  time,  could  not  read  even  easy 
music,  and  was  unable  to  play  an  Adagio  pro- 
perly. On  one  occasion,  when  asked  to  play  an 
Adagio,  he  said : ‘I  am  a native  of  Bergamo ; we 
are  all  born  fools  at  Bergamo, — how  should  I 
play  a serious  piece?*  When  in  Englum],  he 
almost  broke  down  in  a Quartet  of  Haydn  which 
the  Prince  of  Wales  had  usked  him  to  play. 
If,  with  all  these  drawbacks  as  a musician,  he 
nevertheless  created,  wherever  he  played,  an  im- 
mense sensation,  we  are  all  the  more  compelled 
to  believe  that  his  powers  of  execution  were  of 
the  most  exceptional  kind. 

He  is  described  as  a handsome  man,  but  a 
great  dandy  and  charlatan,  very  extravagant, 
and  a gambler.  The  Eni|«ror  Joseph  11.,  him- 
self a very  fair  musician,  habitually  called  him 
‘ muddle-headed  Lolli ' (der  Faselhans).  Burney 
(Hist.  iv.  680)  writes  that  ‘owing  to  the  eccen- 
tricity of  his  style  of  eonqiosition  and  execution, 
he  was  regarded  as  a madman  by  most  of  the 
audience.  Iu  his  freaks  nothing  cau  be  im- 
agined so  wild,  difficult,  grotesque,  and  even 
ridiculous  as  his  coni] *ositions  and  performance.* 
True,  Blimey  adds,  4 1 am  convinced  that  in  his 
lucid  intervals  he  was  in  a serious  style  a very 
great,  expressive,  and  admirable  performer,*  hut 
it  appears  doubtful  whether  Burney  ever  heard 
him  in  a ‘lucid  interval,’  and  therefore  his 
‘conviction’  is  gratuitous. 

His  compositions  (Concertos  and  Sonatas  for 
the  violin),  poor  and  insipid  as  they  are,  yet 
are  said  to  have  been  his  own  productions  in  a 
limited  sense  only.  We  are  assured  that  he 
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LOMAKIN 


LONG 


wrote  a violin  part  only,  and  that  this  was 
corrected,  furnished  with  accompaniments,  and 
brought  into  shajie,  by  another  hand.  [The 
list  is  in  the  Quel/en-Lexikon,  where  some  other 
references  to  his  career  are  given.]  l\  d. 

LOMAKIN,  Gabriel  Joaciiimovich,  born 
April  6 (March  25.,  O.S.),  1812.  As  a boy  he 
sang  in  the  celebrated  choir  of  Count 
Shereinetiev,  of  which  he  became  choir-master 
iu  1830.  He  also  taught  singing  in  the  Court 
Chapel  (184S-59),  and  the  Theatrical  School. 
His  services  were  greatly  in  demand,  and  he  held 
singing-classes  in  the  most  important  educa- 
tional establishments  in  St.  Petersburg.  In 
1862  he  joined  Balakirev  in  founding  the  Free 
School  of  Music,  in  which  he  directed  the  choral 
classes  until  1870.  In  1874  he  was  compelled, 
on  account  of  failing  health,  to  retire  from  active 
life.  He  died  at  Gatchina  in  1885.  Lomakin 
arranged  a great  number  of  the  old  church- 
tunes,  national  airs,  etc.  He  exercised  a con- 
siderable influence  upon  the  musical  life  of  his 
day,  and  may  l»e  regarded  as  the  Henry  Leslie 
of  Russia.  ii.  x. 

LOMBARDI,  I,  A LI.  A 1‘RI.VIA  ckociata. 
Italian  opera  in  four  acts;  libretto  by  Solera, 
music  by  Verdi.  l*roduced  at  the  Scala,  Milan, 
Feb.  11,  1843:  in  Loudon,  at  Her  Majesty’s, 
March  3,  1846;  and  in  Paris,  Theatre  Italien, 
Jan.  10,  1863.  A great  |w»rt  of  the  music 
was  afterwards  employed  by  Verdi  in  the 
0|s*ra  of  ‘Jerusalem.’  o. 

LOMBARDY,  School  of  Music  of.  [See 
Milan.] 

LONDON  ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC,  THE. 
Dr.  Henry  Wylde  started  a music-school  under 
this  name  in  1861,  and  in  1867  St.  George’s 
Hall,  Langham  Place,  was  opened  to  accommo- 
date it.  At  his  death  in  1 890,  the  school  | Missed 
into  the  hands  of  Herr  Pollitzer,  Messrs.  Raimo 
and  Deuza,  and  in  1904  was  amalgamated  with 
three  other  teaching  institutions;—  The  London 
Music  School  (formerly  called  The  London 
Oroan  School),  founded  in  1865  by  the  Rev. 
Scotson  Clark,  and  after  his  death  directed  by 
I)r.  T.  H.  Yorke  Trotter  ; The,  Forest  Gate 
College  of  Music,  founded  in  1885  by  Mr.  \Y. 
Harding  Bonner  (the  present  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Directors);  and  The  Metropolitan 
College  of  Music,  founded  in  1889  by  the 
Finsbury  Choral  Association  at  Finsbury  Park, 
with  Mr.  C.  J.  Dale  at  its  head.  In  1905  the 
Hampstead  Conservatoire,  founded  in  1885 
by  Air.  G.  F.  Geausseiit,  ami  subsequently 
directed  by  Mr.  Cecil  Sharp,  was  added  to  the 
number  of  amalgamated  schools.  The  present 
premises  of  the  combined  institutions,  under 
the  direction  and  style  of  1 The  United  Music 
Schools,  Limited,’  are  at  22  Princes  Street, 
Cavendish  Square.  m. 

LONDON  MUSICAL  SOCIETY,  THE. 
This  society  was  formed  in  1878  by  Mr.  Heath- 
cote  Ixmg  and  other  prominent  amateurs.  Its 


objects  are  stated  in  its  second  rule — a canon 
unimpeachable  in  spirit,  if  not  in  grammar — To 
be  4 the  practice  and  jierformance  of  the  works 
of  conqjosers  which  are  not  generally  known  to 
the  musical  public.'  Bamby  was  appointed 
musical  director,  and  Mr.  Long  and  Mr.  Alfred 
Littleton  honorary  secretaries.  An  efficient 
choir  was  formed,  and  the  first  concert  was 
I given  on  June  27,  1879,  in  St.  James’s  Hall, 
I although,  strictly  shaking,  the  occasion  was  a 
private  one.  Goetz’s  Psalm  exxxvii.  was  intre- 
• duoed  to  Loudon  at  that  concert,  the  solos  being 
sung,  as  on  many  subsequent  occasions,  by 
competent  amateurs.  From  1884  until  the  last 
season  of  the  society’s  existence,  Mr.  Heath  cote 
Long  was  alone  in  the  honorary  secretaryship. 
After  the  season  of  1886,  Bamby  was  succeeds! 
as  conductor  by  Mackenzie,  who  conducted  the 
final  concert  on  May  24,  1887.  In  the  course 
of  that  year  the  society  was  disbanded,  and  a 
sum  of  £100  was  handed  over  from  its  funds  to 
the  Royal  College  of  Music.  During  the  nine 
years  of  its  existence  the  institution  performed 
the  following  w orks  for  the  first  time  in  England, 
besides  others  which  had  been  heard  before, 
though  not  frequently.  Stanford’s  4 Throe  Holy 
Children,'  for  instance,  was  given,  for  the 
first  tituo  in  London,  by  the  London  Musical 
Society : — 

CHORAL  WORKS 

Beethoven.  CVtituta  oti  the  < tenth  of  the  Emperor  Joseph  the 
Stomp!. 

Brahma.  Vler  up.  17. 

Dvufik.  'HtaUt  Xatrr.' 

flntf.  Poulin  hunI  ’Noeiil*.' 

iiunnud.  TrtiDltiue  Mm  imIkUuui). 

Grieg.  ’ KUelerthur.' 

Hiller.  ’O  »eep  for  thone.' 

Hofmann.  Heinrich.  'I'lmlmlk' 

Jttiaen.  ’ Kenat  of  Artnnla.' 

Klieinliergei.  * ChliatofenM.* 

8ll»»,  K.  MnghlAcnt. 

Hchuuiartu.  • The  King  * Sun.'  * The  Minatret'i  Carat,'  and  * <*pi> 
lachc  l.lebeelleder.' 

ORCHESTRAL  WORKS 

Such.  Toccnt*  In  F.  amugei. 

iMrid.  Fenl.  Violin  Concerto  In  B minor  1M10  Shlnner 

iKohtk.  Uiritnlrn 

Schuhrrt.  Onrtiirr,  ' Dw  Teulch  Liuhchloo. ' ^ 

LONDON  SACRED  HARMONIC  SOCIETY. 
THE,  was  formed  on  March  6,  1848,  after  the 
dismissal  of  Mr.  Sunuan  from  the  post  of  con- 
ductor to  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society.  The 
Rev.  George  Roberts  was  president,  Mr.  Surman 
conductor,  and  the  affairs  of  the  society  were 
managed  by  a committee.  Six  concerts  were 
given  in  Exeter  Hall  during  the  year  1848. 
resulting  in  a loss  of  £394.  The  so-called 
society  lingered  on  for  some  years,  and  gave  its 
last  concert  on  Dec.  22,  1856  (‘Messiah’). 
After  this  it  seems  to  have  ceased  to  exist.  G. 

LONG  (Lit.  Longa , Xotula  can  da  in).  A 
note,  intermediate  in  value  between  the  Large 
and  the  Breve.  In  Plain -song,  the  Long  ap- 
jiears  as  a square  black  note,  with  a tail,  which 
may  either  ascend,  or  descend,  on  either  side. 
In  Polyphonic  Music,  it  is  figured  as  a square 
white  note,  with  a tail  descending  on  the  right. 
In  this  case,  the  position  of  the  tail  is  import- 
ant : for,  though  it  is  sometimes,  in  modem 
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music,  made  to  ascend,  it  can  only  be  transferred 
to  the  left-hand  side  in  Ligatures,  when  it 
materially  affects  the  duration  of  the  note.  [See 
Notation.] 


In  Plain-song.  In  Polyphonic  Music. 


The  Long  represents  one  third  of  the  Perfect 
Large,  and  half  of  the  Imperfect.  [See  Large.] 
Its  duration,  in  the  Lesser  Mood  Perfect,  is 
equal  to  that  of  three  Breves : in  the  Lesser 
Mood  Imperfect,  to  that  of  two.  [See  Mood.] 
Its  corresponding  Rest  is  drawn,  when  Perfect, 
across  three  spaces ; when  Imperfect,  across 
two  only. 


Perfect  Long  Rest.  Imperfect  Long  Rest 


In  Plain-song  it  is  longer  than  the  Breve, 
but  not  in  any  definite  proportion,  except  in 
Ligatures,  where  it  represents  a Breve  and  a 
half,  or  threo  Semibreves.  Merbcckc,  in  his 
1 Booke  of  Common  Praier  Noted  * (1550),  calls 
it  a ‘Close,’  and  uses  it  only  at  the  end  of  a 
verse  ; but  this  restriction  is  not  usual  in  Plain 
Chant  Office- Books.  w.  a.  r. 

LONGHURST,  John  Alexander,  born  in 
London,  1809,  studied  under  John  Watson, 
musical  director  at  Covent  Garden,  and  on 
April  22,  1820,  camo  out  at  Covent  Garden 
as  the  Page  in  Bishop’s  ‘Henri  Quatre,'  and 
gained  great  popularity  by  his  singing  in  the 
duet  4 My  pretty  page,'  with  Miss  Stephens. 
During  that  and  the  next  four  years  Bishop 
composed  original  parts  for  him  in  ‘Montrose,’ 
‘The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,’  ‘Maid  Marian,’ 
‘Clari,’  ‘The  Beacon  of  Liberty,’  and  ‘As  You 
Like  It,’  besides  giving  him  the  boy’s  parts  in 
‘The  Miller  and  his  Men,’  ‘The  Slave,*  etc., 
which  ho  had  formerly  written  for  Gladstanes 
and  Barnett.  Early  in  1826  he  was  allotted 
the  part  of  Puck  in  Weber's  ‘Oberon,’  then  in 
preparation,  but  shortly  afterwards,  whilst  in 
the  middle  of  a popular  ballad,  ‘The  Robin’s 
Petition,’  his  voice  suddenly  broke,  and  he  was 
compelled  to  relinquish  singing.  Weber  men- 
tions the  event  in  a letter  to  his  wife,  March  9, 
1826: — ‘The  young  fellow  who  was  to  have 
sting  Puck  has  lost  his  voice,  but  I have  a 
charming  girl,1  who  is  very  clever  and  sings 
capitally.*  Alter  a short  time  he  became  known 
as  a teacher  of  singing  and  the  pianoforte  and 
an  excellent  accompanist.  He  died  in  1855, 
aged  forty-six. 

His  younger  brother,  William  Henry,  Mua. 
Doc.,  born  in  the  parish  of  Lambeth,  Oct.  6, 
1819,  was  admitted  a chorister  of  Canterbury 
Cathedra],  Jan.  6,  1828,  under  Highmore 
Skcata,  sen.,  having  afterwards  Stephen  Elvey 
and  Thomas  Evance  Jones  as  his  masters.  In 
1836  he  was  apj>ointed  lay  clerk  and  assistant 

1 MIm  Harriot  C*wm,  after* ard*  Mrs.  John  Pidiiss, 

vol.  ri 


organist  of  the  cathedral.  [In  1865  he  was 
one  of  the  earliest  Fellows  of  the  College  of 
Organists.]  On  Jan.  26,  1873,  he  was  chosen 
to  succeed  Jones  as  organist  and  master  of  the 
choristers.  [Ho  retired  in  1898,  after  a period 
of  seventy  years’  sendee  in  the  cathedral.]  His 
doctor’s  degree  W'as  conferred  on  him  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (Tait\  Jan.  6,  1875. 
His  compositions  consist  of  anthems,  sendees, 
songs,  etc.,  and  a MS.  oratorio,  ‘ David  and 
Absalom.*  [He  died  at  Canterbury,  June  17, 
1904.]  W.  H.  H. 

LONGMAN  & BRODERIP,  a well-known 
firm  of  London  music -publishers  during  the 
latter  half  of  the  18th  century.  The  business 
was  commenced  in  or  before  1767,  when  James 
Longman  with  others,  as  ‘ J.  Longman  k Co.,* 
were  established  at  the  Harp  k Crown,  26 
Cheapside.  The  sign  of  the  Harp  k Crown  was 
that  also  of  another  Cheapside  music-publisher, 
John  Johnson  (q.  r.Y  but  Longman’s  was  nearer 
St.  Paul’s,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road, 
i.e.  the  south  side,  between  Friday  Street  and 
Mitre  Court.  In  the  latter  ]>art  of  1 7 7 1 the  house 
became  known  os  Longman  k Lukey,  and  this 
title  remains  until  1777  or  1778,  when,  Francis 
Broderip  entering,  it  is  styled  Longman,  Lukey, 
k Broderip.  In  1779  Lukey ’s  name  is  absent, 
and  the  linn  remains  as  Longman  k Broderip 
until  1798.  Before  1785  an  additional  address 
was  at  13  Haymarket.  In  or  near  the  year  1798 
the  firm  became  bankrupt,  and  John  Longman, 
who  had  succeeded  the  original  James,  held  for 
a couple  of  years  a partnership  with  Muzio  Cle- 
menti  (q.v.)  at  the  old  address,  26  Cheapside  ; 
while  the  other  partner,  Broderip,  entered  with 
Wilkinson  at  13  Haymarket  (see  Broderip  k 
Wilkinson.  Fresh  information  which  has  come 
to  hand  makes  it  very  doubtful  whether  he  was 
Robert  Broderip  as  there  suggested ; it  is  certain 
that  Francis  was  the  original  partner). 

John  Longman  in  1802  had  left  dementi 
and  set  up  for  himself  at  131  Cheapside,  w here 
about  1830  the  name  stands  as  G.  Longman. 

The  first  James  Longman  and  Longman  k 
Lukey  issued  much  music  now  of  an  interest- 
ing antiquarian  character,  while  Longman  k 
Broderip’s  publications  embrace  the  whole  range 
of  musical  productions.  They  were  also  makers, 
in  great  quantity,  of  spinets  and  harpsichords, 
pianofortes,  and  the  smaller  class  of  musical 
instruments.  Their  catalogues  chronicle  un 
immense  variety  of  these,  and  some  curious 
items  are  mentioned  ns  ‘Glove  horns,’  ‘Sticcado 
pastorales,’  ‘ pipes  and  tabors’ (1781-82)  ; also 
‘ upright  liArjisichords  with  a curious  new  in- 
vented swell,*  ‘pianofortes  in  commodes,  side- 
boards, and  dressing-tables  for  convenience  of 
small  rooms  *(1786)  ; and  in  the  1789  catalogue 
is — ‘Portable  Clavecins  . . . agreeable  for 
travelling  with,  as  they  may  be  conveyed  and 
even  performed  on  in  a coach.’  K.  K. 

LOOSEMORE,  Henry,  Mus.B.,  was  a 
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chorister  in  ono  of  the  Cambridge  colleges,  after- 
wards lay  clerk  there,  and  organist  of  King’s 
College.  He  graduated  at  Cambridge  in  1640. 
A service  and  an  anthem  by  him  are  in  the 
Tudway  collection  (Harl.  MSS.  7337,  7338) 
and  at  Ely,  and  two  Latin  litanies  (in  D minor 
and  C minor)  are  printed  in  J ebb’s  Choral 
Responses  and  Litanies.  He  died  at  Cambridge 
in  1070. 

His  son,  Georoe,  Mas. D. , was  a chorister  of 
King’s  College,  Cambridge,  under  his  father, 
and  in  1660  became  organist  of  Trinity  College, 
retaining  the  post  till  1682.  when  he  probably 
died.  He  took  his  Doctor’s  degree  at  Cambridge 
in  1665.  Anthems  by  him  are  in  the  Tudway 
collection  (Harl.  MS.  7339)  andat  Ely  Cathedral. 

Another  son,  John,  built  the  organ  of  Exeter 
Cathedral  in  1665,  and  died  1681.  Parts  of 
his  work  still  remain  in  that  organ,  w.  ji.  H.  ; 
additions,  etc.  from  West’s  Calk.  Orq. 

LORI)  OF  THE  ISLES,  THE.  A Dramatic 
Cantata  founded  on  Scott’s  poem  ; the  music  by 
Henry  Gadsby.  Produced  at  Brighton,  Feb.  13, 
1879.  6. 

LORELEY,  DIE.  1.  An  oj>era  by  Geibel,1 
upon  the  composition  of  which  Mendelssohn 
was  engaged  at  the  time  of  his  death  (Nov.  4, 
1847).  He  had  completed — as  far  as  anything 
of  his  could  Ihj  said  to  be  complete  until  it  was 
published — the  tinalo  to  the  act  in  which  the 
heroine,  standing  on  the  Loreley  cliff,  invokes 
the  spirits  of  the  Rhine.  This  number  was  first 
performed  at  Leipzig,  and  at  the  Birmingham 
Festival,  Sept.  8,  1852,  to  an  English  adapta- 
tion by  Bartholomew,  and  was  published  as 
op.  98,  No.  27  of  the  posthumous  works.  In 
Octolwr  1868  an  Ave  Maria2  (scene  3)  for 
soprano  solo  and  chorus,  and  a Vintagers'  Chorus 
(scene  4)  were  published,  and  portions  of  the 
2nd  and  7th  scenes  arc  more  or  less  advanced 
towards  completion  (sec  Musical  Times  for 
October  1868).  The  finale  is  frequently  put  on 
the  stage  in  Germany.  The  opera  has  been 
since  composed  by  Max  Brueli  (produced  at 
Cologne  in  August  1864). 

2.  The  Loreley  is  the  subject  of  an  opera  by 
F.  Lichner,  words  by  Molitor,  produced  at  the 
Court  Theatre,  Munich,  in  1846.  o. 

LORENZ,  Franz,  physician  and  writer,  Ivorn 
at  Stein,  Lower  Austria,  April  4,  1805  ; took 
his  doctor’s  degree  1831,  ami  died  at  Wlen- 
Neustadt,  April  8,  1883.  Like  many  other 
physicians,  he  did  much  for  music,  and  his 
publications  are  of  special  interest  and  value  : — 
In  S nehen  Mozart's  (Vienna,  1851),  much 
praised  by  Kochel  in  his  Mozart-Catalogue  (Pre- 
face, p.  xvii)  ; Haydn , Mozart , and  Beethovens 
Kirchenmusik,  etc.  ; IV.  A.  Mozart  als  Clavier - 
Componist  (Breslau,  1866);  various  accurate 
and  interesting  contributions  on  Mozart,  Beet- 

1 ’P?m  Andenken  Felix  M«n<le!«*ohn-B.irtholily»  ‘ (Uannorer. 
RUtnpit-r,  infill. 

* Thin  ix-rfonned  In  Loudon,  March  2,  IMS,  at  a concert  of  the 

Vocal  AaancUtion. 
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hoven,  and  Haydn,  to  the  Deutsche  Musik-Zei- 
tung ,3  1861, 1862 ; the  ITicner  Zeituny,*  Aug.  3, 
1850,  Aug.  16,  1863. 5 It  is  to  Dr.  Lorenz  that 
we  owe  Krenn’s  important  account  of  Beethoven  a 
last  autumn,  and  the  other  anecdotes  and  traits 
there  given.  c.  f.  v. 

LORTZING,  Gustav  Albert,  opera-com- 
poser, bom  at  Berlin,  Oct.  23,  1801,  son  of  an 
actor.  He  studied  for  a time  under  Rung*- ti- 
ll age  n,  but  the  wandering  life  entailed  by  his 
father's  profession  made  steady  instruction  an 
impossibility,  and  at  nine  he  was  thrown  upon 
his  own  resources,  played  the  pianoforte,  violin, 
and  violoncello,  studied  the  works  of  Albrechts- 
l»crger  and  others,  and  soon  Lgan  to  conqioee. 
At  the  same  time  he  habituully  sang  and  acted 
on  the  stage,  and  thus  secured  a familiarity 
with  the  practical  requirements  of  the  boards 
which  was  of  great  advantage  to  him.  In  1 822 
he  went  with  his  parents  to  Cologne,  where  he 
married  in  1823,  and  produced  his  first  operetta 
4 Ali  Pascha  von  Janina,'  in  1 824.  The  oouqiauy 
to  which  he  belonged  served  the  theatres  of 
Detmold,  Munster,  and  Osnabriick,  in  addition 
to  that  of  Cologne,  and  at  all  these  his  opera 
was  repeated.  [In  1 828  an  oratorio,  ‘ Die 
Himmelfalirt  Christi,’  was  performed.]  In 
1833  he  was  eugaged  as  first  tenor  at  the  Stadt- 
tlieater  at  Leipzig,  and  here  he  ]«ssed  a happy 
and  successful  ten  years.  In  1837  he  wrote  and 
composed  two  comic  o]>eras,  ‘Die  beiden  Schut- 
zen  ’ and  ‘ Czaar  und  Zimmermann.’  Both  were 
successful,  and  the  latter  was  at  once  ]>erfornK-d 
all  over  Germany.  His  next  few  works,  how- 
ever, fell  flat,  and  it  was  not  till  1842  that  his 

* Wildschiitz,’ arranged  from  Kotzebue’s  comedy, 
again  aroused  the  public.  He  then  gave  up 
acting,  and  in  1844  was  appointed  capellmeister 
of  the  theatre,  a post  for  which  he  was  uu  fit  ted, 
both  by  his  easy  disposition  and  his  defective 
education,  and  which  he  resigned  in  the  follow- 
ing year.  He  next  produced  ‘Undine’  (1845) 
with  success  at  Hamburg  and  Leipzig,  and 

* Der  Wafrensehmied  ’ (1846)  at  Vienna,  where 
lie  was  for  a short  time  capellmeister  at  the 
theatre  ‘an  der  Wien.’  In  1849  the  success  of 
his  ‘ Roland sknappen  ’ at  Leipzig  again  pro- 
cured him  the  offer  of  the  capellmeistership, 
but  to  his  disappointment  the  negotiations  fell 
through,  and  Iiietz  was  apj»ointcd.  His  life 
was  now  a hard  one  ; he  travelled  from  place  to 
place  with  his  numerous  family,  earning  a pre- 
carious existence  now  as  an  actor,  now  by  con- 
ducting his  own  operas  ; enduring  at  the"  same 
time  the  mortification  of  having  his  later  ojiera* 
rejected  by  all  the  more  important  theatres.  In 
1850  he  obtained  the  conductorship  at  the 
Friedrich- Wilhelmstadt Theatre  in  Berlin,  where 
he  had  only  farces  and  vaudevilles  to  direct ; 

* Mnnrt'n  Rojiitmi  ilMl,  No.  S3.  4Ai ; Mr>e.-tn'»  K’av.-r-*. 

Mo.  41.  4Ji ; Moaart'*  Hnw.  ilSCi  No.  31.  *3.1 ; *1 

(Ttieixftndorf  (do.  10?;  Haydn  and  hi*  jirincvly  p*tru«»«  nk*.  t, 

* Mozart*  ■ d«*th. 

* Haydn  and  SrttWra. 
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but  he  was  completely  worn  out,  aud  died  on 
the  21st  of  Jan.  1851.  The  public  discovered 
its  neglect  too  late,  honoured  his  remains  with 
a solemn  funeral  procession,  and  raised  a sub- 
scription which  placed  his  family  above  want. 
He  left  an  opera,  ‘ Kcgina ' (first  performed  at 
Berlin,  1899),  several  overtures,  a second 
oratorio,  ‘ Petrus,'  incidental  music  for  various 
plays,  lieder,  and  part-songs,  all  unpublished. 
His  operas  are  still  stock- pieces  at  the  comic 
theatres  in  Germany,  and  4 Undine  ’ is  frequently 
performed,  although  romantic  subjects  were  not 
his  forte.  4 Czaar  und  Zimmermann  ’ was  pro- 
duced as  4 Peter  the  Shipwright,’  at  the  Gaiety 
Theatre,  London,  on  April  15,  1871  ; his 
‘ Beiden  SchiitZ6n  ’ by  the  London  Academy 
of  Music  in  St.  George's  Hall,  March  31,  1898  ; 
and  the  4 Wildschiitz  * by  the  Saxo -Coburg 
Opera  Company  at  Drury  Lane,  July  3,  1895. 

As  a composer  Lortzing  is  remarkable  for 
naturalness.  Instead  of  straining  after  a depth 
and  subtlety  beyond  his  powers,  he  wisely  aims 
at  expressing  natural  and  healthy  sentiments 
by  means  of  graceful  and  pleasing  music,  and 
his  keen  sense  of  humour  enables  him  to  give  an 
interest  to  commonplace  situations.  He  was 
never  able  to  free  himself  entirely  from  a slight 
amateurishness  in  the  technical  part  of  his  work, 
but  his  compositions,  though  not  belonging  to 
the  highest  branch  of  art,  arc  good  of  their 
kind,  and  in  spite  of  an  occasional  tendency  to 
farcical  exaggeration,  are  sound  and  artistic 
music.  A.  M. 

LOSSIUS,  Lucas,  bom  in  1508  at  Vacha  in 
Hesse-Cassel,  was  Hector  or  Con-rector  of  the 
school  at  Limeburg  from  1533  to  his  death  in 
1582.  He  is  author  of  a theoretical  work, 
Erolemata  musical  practical  ...»  Nuremberg, 
1563,  which  passed  through  many  editions  ; also 
the  compiler  of  a comprehensive  collection  of 
liturgical  music  for  the  use  of  the  Lutheran 
church,  entitled  Pmlmodia  hoc  cst  Canlica  sacra 
veteris  tccUsiae  seleeta  . . .,  Nuremberg,  1553. 
This  latter  work  is  introduced  with  a preface  by 
Philip  Melanchthon,  and  is  divided  into  four 
parts  ; the  first  part  containing  the  Latin  texts 
and  plain -song  melodies  of  the  antiphons, 
resjtonsoria,  hymns,  and  sequences  for  all 
Sundays  and  chief  holydays,  also  the  jiassion 
according  to  St.  Matthew  und  the  Lamentations  ; 
the  second  j>art  makes  a similar  provision  for 
all  the  minor  holydays  of  the  year  ; the  third 
part  contains  the  plain-song  melodies  for  the 
mass  and  for  funerals  ; the  fourth  contains  the 
psalius  and  canticles  with  their  antiphons  and 
intonations  according  to  the  eight  tones.  Only 
a few  German  hymns  apj*car  in  the  collection. 
A second  revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  this 
work  was  published  by  George  Bhaw  at  Witten- 
berg in  1561,  and  two  others  in  1569  and  1579. 
The  musical  editor  of  Schoberlein's  Schatz  des 
lituryischen  Gcmngs,  F.  Kiegel,  claims  that  the 
psalm- tones,  with  all  their  differences,  have  been 


preserved  in  greater  purity  in  Lo&sius  than  in 
the  form  in  which  they  have  been  current  in 
the  Roman  church,  based  on  Guidetti’s  Direr - 
torium  Chari ; Lossius  in  1553  being  in  closer 
contact  with  the  older  Catholic  tradition  than 
Guidetti  in  1589.  j.  n.  m. 

LOTTI,  Antonio,  eminent  composer,  son  of 
Matteo  Lotti,  a Venetian,  capellmei&ter  to  the 
then  Catholic  Court  of  Hanover 1 ; born  probably 
in  1667,  and  possibly  in  Venice,  since  lie  styles 
himself  4 Veneto  ’ on  the  title-page  of  his  book 
of  madrigals  (1705),  and  his  brother  Francesco 
was  lawyer  to  the  Procurator^  a jtost  tenable 
only  by  a native.  At  any  rate,  his  early  yean 
were  jiassed  in  Venice,  and  before  he  was  sixteen 
he  produced  an  opera,  4 11  Giustlno,'  to  words 
by  a nobleman,  Nicolo  Beregani.  His  master 
was  Legrenzi,  then  maestro  di  cappella  to  the 
Doge.  Lotti  entered  the  Doge's  chapel  as  a 
boy  ; in  1687  joined  the  4 Confraternity  musicale 
di  Santa  Cecilia  * ; was  appointed,  May  30, 
1689,  4 can  tore  di  contra  alto,’  with  a salary 
of  100  ducats  ; and  August  6,  1690,  became 
deputy-organist,  with  an  addition  of  30  ducats. 
On  May  31,  1692,  the  Proeuratori  of  St.  Mark’s 
unanimously  elected  him  organist  in  place  of 
PolUroio,  appointed  vice-maestro  di  cappella. 
As  second  organist  ho  composed  a book  of 
masses,  for  which  he  received  100  ducats,  July 
22,  1698.  On  August  17,  1704,  he  succeeded 
Spada  as  first  organist,  and  retained  the  post 
forty  years,  receiving  permission  in  1732  to 
employ  as  substitute  his  pupil  Saratelli,  who 
eventually  succeeded  him.  In  1733  the  maestro 
di  cappella,  Antonio  Bifh,  died,  and  an  eager 
competition  for  the  vacant  post  ensued.  Lotti’s 
chief  rivals  were  Pollarolo  and  Porpora,  and  at 
the  first  election,  March  8,  1733  (the  dates 
throughout  arc  from  State  documents),  he 
obtained  six  votes  out  of  twelve.  A majority 
l>cing  necessary,  the  matter  remained  iu  sus- 
pense, and  meantime  Lotti  was  authorised  to 
call  himself  maestro  di  capj*ella.  Porpora  retired 
lieforc  the  second  election  (April  2,  1736),  but 
his  place  was  taken  by  a scarcely  less  formidable 
competitor,  Giovanni  Porta.  Lotti,  however, 
received  nine  votes  ami  thus  obtained  the  post, 
with  its  salary  of  400  ducats  and  an  official 
residence.  In  the  interim  he  composed  his 
celebrated  4 Miserere,'  which  sujtersedcd  that  of 
his  master  Legrenzi,  and  lias  been  performed  in 
St.  Mark’s  on  Maundy  Thursday  ever  since. 
This  was  followed  by  a number  of  masses, 
hymns,  and  psalms,  with  organ  accompaniment 
only,  although  his  predecessors  had  employed 
the  orchestra.  He  also  conqtosed  seventeen 
operas  (lor  list  see  F6tis),  produced  with  success 

1 Thnrogb  tin*  klndneM  of  Dr  Krainev  of  llauorer  I am  able  to 
»*y  that  no  documents  a*  to  miulc  or  uiotb-Un*  at  the  Court  of 
tin  Dover  In  the  17th  i-entory  ere  now  to  be  found  there.  The 
lU-trUNffr  of  the  Catholic  Church  at  Hanover  contain*,  under  N«»v. 
5.  1872.  an  entry  of  the  Kti>tt«rn  of  Hleroiiymu*  Dominion*,  am  of 
Matilda*  de  Ixdtl*  ami  Marina  de  Phplrlnia.  and  under  Nov.  p. 
1873.  of  that  uf  a daughter  of  Matteo  de  1x411.  The  Kept*  ter  *«i 
begun  In  May  1671.  *o  that  It  dum  not  ■«  far  enough  hack  for  our 
purpnae.  v. 
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between  the  years  1693  and  1717,  at  the 
theatres  of  S.  Angelo,  8.  Cassiano,  S.  Giovanni 
Criaostoino,  and  88.  Giovanni  e Paolo.  Some 
of  these  having  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
Crown  Prince  of  Saxony  during  his  stay  in 
Venice  (1 712),  he  engaged  Lotti  to  visit  Dresden, 
with  a company  of  singers,  including  Boschi 
and  Pereonelli,  l»oth  members  of  the  chajK*l, 
and  his  own  wife,  a Bolognese  singer  named 
Santa  Stella.  The  joint  salary  of  husband  and 
wife  was  fixed  at  2100  ‘ doppii  ’ (about  £1600). 
The  party  set  out  on  September  5,  1717,  having 
obtained  social  leave  of  absence  from  the 
Procurator!  of  St.  Mark’s — * per  farvi  un  opera.’ 
In  Dresden  Lotti  composed  ‘ Giove  in  Argo  ’ 
(1717),  ‘ Ascanio,  ovvero  gl’  odi  delnsi  del 
Sangtic  ’ (1718),  and  ‘Teofane’  with  Pallaviciui 
(1719);  intermezzi,  and  various  other  pieces, 
including  church  works,  among  which  may  be 
specified  the  eight-part  ‘ Crucifixua  ’ occurring  in 
a ‘ Credo  ’ for  five  voices  and  instruments.  The 
Procuratori  gave  him  one  extension  of  leave, 
but  in  1719  he  was  compelled  to  return  or 
vacate  his  post ; and  accordingly  left  Dresden 
in  October  in  a travelling-carriage,  which  he 
ever  after  retained  as  a memorial  of  his  visit, 
and  finally  bequeathed  to  his  wife.  After  his 
return  to  Venice  he  conqiosed  entirely  for  the 
church  and  chamber.  Lotti  died  of  a long  and 
painful  illness  (dropsy)  on  Jan.  5,  1740,  and 
was  buried  in  the  church  of  S.  Geminiano, 
where  his  widow  (who  died  1769  and  was 
buried  with  him)  erected  a monument  to  his 
memory.  It  was  destroyed  with  the  church  in 
1815. 

Besides  the  compositions  already  mentioned 
he  wrote  for  Vienna  an  opera,  ‘Constantino,’ 
overture  by  Fux  (1716),  and  two  oratorios, 
*11  Voto  crudele  ’ (1712),  and  ‘ L’  Umiita 
corouata  ’ (1714);  for  Venice,  the  oratorios 
‘Gioa  R6  di  Giuda,’  4 Giuditta  * (printed  by 
Poletti),  and  the  celebrated  madrigal  ‘Spirto 
di  Dio  ’ 1 for  the  Doge’s  espousal  of  the  Adriatic, 
performed  on  the  Buoentoro  in  1736 — a very 
effective  composition.  His  book  of  madrigals 
(1705),  dedicated  to  the  Emperor  Joseph  I., 
contains  the  one  in  five  parts,  * In  una  siepe 
ombrosa,’  which  Bononcini  claimed  in  London 
as  his  own  composition,  and  which  led  to  his 
disgrace  (see  vol.  i.  pp.  360-361).  Another  is 
given  as  a model  by  Padre  Martini  in  his  JSsem- 
plan  di  contrappunto.  Nevertheless  they  were 
severely  handled  at  the  time  in  a Lettcra/ami- 
gliare  (C  un  accademico  jHarmonico,  circulated  in 
MS.  anonymously,  but  attributed  on  Fontana’s 
authority  to  Marcello,  who  had  been  a pupil  of 
Lotti’s.  [See  Chrysauder’s  Handel , ii.  294  and 
303.]  Many  of  his  compositions  are  still  in 
the  King  of  Saxony’s  musical  library,  and 
Breitkopf  k Hurtel  once  possessed  several  of  his 
MSS.,  as  did  also  Dr.  Burney. 

Lotti’s  rank  among  musicians  is  a high  one, 

I A MS.  of  this  it  In  Um  Library  of  tbe  Royal  College  of  Mtuic. 


from  the  fact  that  though  the  last  representative 
of  the  old  severe  school,  lie  used  modern  bar- 
monies  with  freedom  and  grace.  The  expression 
and  variety  of  his  music  struck  even  his  con- 
temporaries, especially  Hasse,  when  he  was  at 
Venice  in  1727.  Burney,  who  heard  his  church 
music  sung  in  Venice  in  1770  {Present  State, 
France  and  Italy , p.  145),  credits  him  with 
‘grace  and  pathos,’ and  characterises  his  choral 
music  as  both  solemn  and  touching,  and  so 
capable  of  expression,  though  written  in  the  old 
contrapuntal  style,  as  to  have  affected  him  even 
to  tears.  Of  his  cantatas  he  says  that  they 
contain  recitatives  full  of  feeling  {Hist.  iv.  534). 
As  a specimen  of  his  writing  for  a single  voice 
we  may  cite  the  favourite  song  * Pur  dieesti.’ 
He  was  so  afraid  of  overloading  the  voices  that  he 
never  used  orchestral  accompaniments  in  church 
music.  There  are  wind  instruments  as  well  as 
the  four  strings  in  his  Dresden  operas,  but  not 
in  those  produced  in  Venice.  [The  Quelle*- 
Lexikon  enumerates  twelve  operas  as  still  extant, 
and  gives  the  names  of  fifteen  more,  and  a list 
of  masses,  church  music  of  different  kinds,  and 
arias  and  madrigals.] 

Besides  Sara  tell  i and  Marcello,  Alberti,  Bas- 
sani,  Gasparini,  and  Galuppi  were  among  his 
pupils.  A motet  of  Lotti’s,  * Blessed  be  thou,' 
and  a madrigal,  ‘All  hail,  Britannia, ’ both  for 
four  voices,  arc  given  in  Hullah’s  Part  Music 
(1st  ed.),  and  a fine  Credo  iu  C,  also  for  four 
voices,  in  his  Vocal  Scores  and  Part  Music  (2nd 
ed.).  Prosko  has  a mass  of  his  (a  4)  iu  Musica 
Divina , vol.  i.,  and  Rochlitz  a Cnicifixus,  a 6, 
and  another  a 8,  and  a Qui  tollis,  a 4,  in  his 
Sammlung.  There  is  also  a Eyrie  in  the 
AuswaJil  v orz.  Musikwcrke  (Trautwein).  Four 
masses  and  a requiem  are  in  Luck’s  Sammlung. 
and  various  other  pieces  in  the  collections  of 
Schlesinger,  Moskowa,  etc.  F.  c. 

LOTTINI,  Antonio,  the  prineqial  Italian 
basso  in  London  in  1737  and  1 7 38.  H e sustained 
that  part  iu  Handel’s  1 Faramondo  ’ in  1737,  in 
liis  ‘Serse,’  and  in  the  ‘Conquista  clel  Velio 
d’oro  * in  1738.  j.  m. 

LOUIS  FERDINAND,  Prince,— accurately 
Friedrich  Christian  Ludwig, — born  Nov.  18, 
1772,  killed  at  the  battle  of  Saalfeld,  Oct.  13. 
1806,  was  the  son  of  Prince  August  Ferdinand 
of  Prussia,  and  therefore  nephew  of  Frederick 
the  Great  and  of  Prince  Henry  (the  patron  of 
J.  P.  Salomon  and  cousin  of  Frederick  William 
II.)  the  violoncello-player,  for  whom  Beethoven 
wrote  his  op.  5.  His  sister  Louise  married 
Prince  Radziwill,  whocomposed  the  Faust  music, 
and  to  whom  Beethoven  dedicated  the  Overture, 
op.  115.  Louis  Ferdinand  thus  belonged  to  a 
musical  as  well  as  a royal  family,  and  he  appean 
to  have  been  its  brightest  ornament  on  tbe  score* 
of  natural  gifts — his  uncle  the  Great  Frederick 
excepted — even  down  to  our  own  time  ; in  musk 
undoubtedly  so.  He  was  kindly  and  generous  in 
the  highest  degree,  and  free  from  all  pride  of 
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rank  ; energetic  and  enterprising,  and  as  a 
soldier  bold  to  temerity.  In  conversation  he 
was  brilliant,  in  social  intercourse  delightful. 
On  the  point  of  morals  his  reputation  was  not 
good  ; but  one  who  knew  him  well,  while  ad* 
mitting  that,  being  prevented  by  his  rank  from 
making  a marriage  of  atlectiou,  * he  chose  female 
friends  with  whom  he  lived  in  the  most  intimate 
relations,’  asserts  positively  that  ‘ ho  never 
seduced  an  innocent  girl,  or  destroyed  the  peace 
of  a happy  marriage.'  This,  in  the  time  of 
Frederick  William  II.,  was  high  praise.  He  was 
passionately  fond  of  his  two  illegitimate  children, 
and  left  them  to  the  care  of  his  sister,  Princess 
Radziwill.  That  he  very  early  entered  the  army 
was  a matter  of  course,  for  no  other  career  was 
ojsMi  to  a Prussian  prince  ; but  that,  amid  all 
the  distractions  of  a military  life,  no  small  part 
of  which  (1792-1806)  was  spent  in  hard  service, 
he  should  have  become  a sound  practical  musi- 
eiau  and  composer  proves  his  energy  and  ]*»r- 
severance  no  less  than  bis  talent  ; but  music 
was  his  passion,  and  in  garrison  or  camp  lie  bad 
musicians  with  him  and  kept  up  his  practice. 
He  preferred  English  pianofortes,  of  which  he  is 
said  to  have  purchased  no  fewer  than  thirteen. 

We  find  no  account  of  his  masters  and  early 
studies,  nor  any  but  vague  notices  of  his  rapid 
progress,  until  1793.  lie  was  then  with  his 
regiment  at  Frankfort,  and  is  reported  to  have 
aided  a |>oor  musician  not  only  with  his  purse, 
but  by  a very  fine  performance  of  a sonata  in  a 
concert.  Three  years  later,  in  1796,  Beethoven, 
then  in  Berlin,  formed  that  opinion  of  his  playing 
which  he  afterwards  expressed  to  Hies  (fiiog. 
Not.  p.  110),  that,  though  the  playing  of  Himmel 
— then  among  the  most  renowned  of  pianists 
— w-as  elegant  and  pleasing,  it  was  not  to  be 
compared  to  that  of  the  Prince.  Ries  also  (Tb.) 
records  Beethoven’s  compliment  to  him — that 
he  did  not  play  at  all  like  a king  or  a prince, 
hut  like  a thorough,  solid  pianist.  [See  the 
article  on  Dussrk  for  an  account  of  his  relations 
with  that  great  musician.]  In  1804  he  made  a 
journey  to  Italy.  In  Bohemia  he  visited  Prince 
Lobkowitz  at  his  seat,  Raudnitz.  We  see  no 
sufficient  reason  to  doubt  the  truth  of  an  auec- 
dote  the  scene  of  which  lay  then  and  there. 
Lobkowitz  bad  purchased  from  Beethoven  the 
recently  composed  Heroic  Symphony,  and  had 
had  it  performed  in  his  palace  at  Vienna.  Ho 
consulted  with  Wranitzky,  his  capellmeister,  as 
to  a programme  for  the  entertainment  of  hi9 
guest.  Wranitzky  projwsed  the  new  symphony. 
Louis  Ferdinand  listened  with  the  utmost 
interest,  and  at  the  close  of  the  performance 
requested  a repetition,  which  was  of  course 
granted.  After  supper,  having  to  depart  early 
the  next  morning,  he  besought  the  favour  of  a 
third  performance,  which  was  also  granted. 

It  was  under  the  fresh  impression  of  this 
music  that  Louis  Ferdinand  renewed  his  ac- 
quaintance with  Beethoven.  We  have  no  jar- 


ticulars  of  the  meeting.  Ries  (Biog.  Not.  p.  1 1) 
only  relates  that  an  old  Countess,1  at  the  supper 
after  a musical  entertainment,  excluded  Beet- 
hoven from  the  table  set  for  the  Prince  and  the 
nobility,  at  which  the  composer  left  the  house  in 
a rage.  Some  days  later  Louis  Ferdinand  gave  a 
dinner,  and  the  Countess  and  Beethoven  being 
among  the  guests,  had  their  places  next  the  Prince 
ou  either  hand,  a mark  of  distinction  of  which 
the  comjK>ser  always  spoke  with  pleasure.  A 
pleasant  token  of  their  intercourse  survives  in 
the  dedication  to  the  Prince  of  the  PF.  Con- 
certo in  C minor,  which  was  first  played  in  July 
1804,  and  published  in  November. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  next  year  (1805),  the 
Prince  being  at  Magdeburg  on  occasion  of  the 
military  mana  uvres,  Spohr  was  invited  to  join 
them.  ‘I  led,'  says  Spohr  ( Sdbttbiog .),  *a 
strange,  wild,  stirring  life,  which  for  a short  time 
thoroughly  suited  my  youthful  tastes.  Dusaek 
and  I were  often  dragged  from  our  beds  at  six 
in  the  morning  and  called  in  dressing-gown  and 
slippers  to  the  Prince’s  reception-room,  where  he, 
often  in  shirt  and  drawers  (owing  to  the  extreme 
heat),  was  already  at  the  pianoforte.  The  study 
and  rehearsal  of  the  music  selected  for  the 
evening  often  continued  so  long,  that  the  hall 
was  filled  with  officers  in  stars  and  orders, 
with  which  the  costume  of  the  musicians  con- 
trasted strangely  enough.  The  Prince,  how  ever, 
never  left  off- until  everything  had  been  studied  to 
his  satisfaction.'  Louis  Ferdinand’s  composi- 
tions, like  his  playing,  were  distinguished  for 
boldness,  splendour,  and  deep  feeling  ; several 
of  those  which  are  in  print  were  composed  before 
the  intercourse  with  Dussek  had  rij)ened  his 
taste,  aud  made  him  more  fully  master  of  his 
ideas.  These  he  would  gladly  have  suppressed. 
The  Pianoforte  (Juartet  in  F minor  is  considered 
to  be  his  most  perfect  work. 

Ledebur’s  list  of  the  published  comjjositions 
(made  1861)  is  as  follows  : — 


Op. 

1.  Quintet  for  PF.  and  Hiring", 
C tuitmr. 

1 Trio  for  PF..  Violin,  and 
%loloncell»,  Ah. 

3.  Trio  fur  PF..  Violin,  aud 
Violoncello.  ta>. 

1.  Andante,  and  varlattooa,  for 
PF. . Viola,  and  V ioloucello. 

BP. 

5.  Quartet  for  PF..  Violin, 
Viola,  and  Violoncello.  K*? 

B.  Quartet  for  l’P.,  Viol  In,  Viola, 
and  Violoncello,  F minor. 

7.  Fugue,  4 parte,  for  PF.  *"lo. 

8.  Nvttaroo  for  PF.,  Flute. 

Violin.  Violoncello  ohbli- 
g»ti,  and  2 Horn* ad  If t». . F 

9.  Rondo  for  PF.,  2 Violin*.  1 

Flute.  2 Clarinet*.  2 Horn*. . 
\ Iota,  and  Violoncello,  B.  | 


HI.  Trio  for  PF.,  Violin,  and 
Violoncello,  f}*.  [The  i»me 
number  U afllted  In  the 
1/u.Km  - Isxiktm  to  the 
octet  op.  Ml] 

11.  bifMlo.  variation*.  PF.. 

with  Violin,  Viola,  and 
Violonnrlto.  ubbllf. 

12.  Octet  for  PF  . Clarinet,  2 

!I«ma.  2 Violin*.  2 Vlolon- 
catloa. 

13.  Hondo  for  PF. 

Alao  a 2nd  Quintet  for  PF.  and 
string". 

A fourth  trio,  without  opUO 
number. 

A rondo  for  PF.  and  Orch. 

Man  h for  Trumpet,  2 Oboee  and 
Ba—O. 

A.  W.  T. 


LOUISE.  Musical  Romance  in  four  acts ; 
text  and  music  by  Gustave  Charpentier.  Pro- 
duced at  the  0|>era  Comique,  Paris,  Feb.  2, 1 900. 

LOULIE,  Etienne,  protege  of  Mile,  de  Guise, 
and  music-master,  in  the  second  half  of  the  17th 
century,  is  only  known  as  the  author  of  Elements 
ou  Prindpes  de  unique  (Paris,  1696),  at  the 

• Not  the Cwntl  Thun,  u bae  been  itated  — the  died  long  before 
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close  of  which  is  an  engraving  and  description 
of  his  4 Chronometre.’  Loulie  was  the  first  to 
attempt  to  indicate  the  exact  tempo  of  a piece 
of  music  by  means  of  an  instrument  beating 
the  time.  The  one  he  invented  took  the  minute 
as  the  unit,  and  went  up  to  seventy-two  degrees 
of  rapidity  ; but  being  six  feet  in  height  was 
too  cumbrous  for  general  use.  Nevertheless  to 
Loulie  belongs  the  merit  of  the  idea  which 
more  than  a century  later  was  carried  into 
practice  by  Maelzkl.  o.  c. 

LOURE.  This  won!,  whether  derived  from 
the  Latin  turn,  a bag  or  purse,  or  the  Danish 
luur,  a shepherd's  flute,  or  merely  an  alteration 
of  the  Old  French  word  outre  with  the  article 
prefixed,  t outre — signified  originally  a kind  of 
bagpipe,  common  in  many  parts  of  France,  but 
especially  in  Normandy.  The  peasants  of  Lower 
Normandy  still  call  the  stomach  * la  loure,’ 
just  as  those  of  Normandy  and  Poitou  call  an 
‘outre’  or  leathern  wine -bottle,  ‘une  ve>e.’ 
Again,  the  Old  French  words  ‘chevre,’  ‘chevrie,’ 
4 chevrette,’  were  derived  from  cabrcta  in  dog* 
latin,  and  ‘gogue’  meant  an  inflated  bag  or 
bladder.  These  circumstances  seem  to  point 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  names  of  all  these 
instruments,  ‘chevre,’  ‘chevrette,’  ‘gogue,’ 
‘loure,'  ‘ veze,’  ‘saccomuse,’  etc.,  refer  to  the 
wind-bag,  ordinarily  made  of  goat -skin  ; an 
argument  strengthened  by  the  English  ‘bagpipe’ 
and  the  German  4 Sackpfeife,’  ‘ B&lgpfeife,  ’ 
‘ Dudelsack,  ’ etc. 

From  its  primary  signification — a kind  of 
bagpipe  inflated  from  the  mouth — the  word 
4 loure  ’ came  to  mean  an  old  dance,  in  slower 
rhythm  than  the  gigue,  generally  in  6-4  time. 
As  this  was  danced  to  the  nasal  tones  of  the 
* loure,’  the  term  ‘ loure  ’ was  gradually  applied 
to  any  passage  meant  to  be  played  in  the  style 
of  the  old  bagpipe  airs.  Thus  * lourer  ’ is  to 
play  legato  with  a slight  emphasis  on  the  first 
note  of  each  group.  The  ‘ lour/  ’ style  is  chiefly 
met  with  in  j»a.storal,  rustic,  and  mountaineer 
music.  [A  1 loure  * occurs  as  the  sixth  move- 
ment of  the  fifth  of  the  French  Suites  of 
Bach,  in  G.] 

As  an  example  wo  give  the  first  strain  of  a 
Loure  from  Schubert's  ‘ Dio  Tanzmusik.’  o.  c. 


LOVE  IN  A VILLAGE.  The  earliest  and 
the  most  famous  work  of  the  second  period  of 
English  ballad  opera.  The  first  stage  of  English 
ojiera,  where  the  music  was  dependent  upon 
]K>pular  airs,  began  with  ‘ The  Beggar’s  Opera  ’ 
in  1727-28,  and  ended  about  173S.  In  1762, 
the  revival  of  this  type  was  due  to  the  pro- 
duction at  Covent  Garden  of  ‘ Love  in  a Village.’ 


The  libretto  was  by  Isaac  BickerstafTe,  and  the 
plot  was  compiled  from  an  earlier  ballad  opera, 
‘The  Village  Opera'  of  1729,  Wycherley's 
‘Gentleman  Dancing  Master,’  1673,  and  other 
plays.  The  piece  is  prettily  rustic,  and  from 
its  first  appearance  down  to  nearly  the  middle 
of  the  19th  century,  always  attracted  an 
audience.  The  character  of  Young  Meadow* 
has  formed  the  first  public  essay  of  more  than 
one  famous  singer.  Mias  Brent,  John  Beard, 
and  Mattocks  were  among  the  original  per- 
formers. The  music  of  ‘Love  in  a Village' 
was  compiled  from  rather  more  scholarly  sources 
than  was  that  of  the  earlier  ballad  ojieras  ; it 
was  in  all  probability  arranged  and  selected  by 
Dr.  Arne.  ‘ Love  in  a Village’  and  his  prior 
opera  ‘Thomas  and  Sally,’  1760  (the  music  of 
this  wholly  by  Arne),  made  BickerstafTe  the 
most  popular  of  librettists,  ami  his  succeeding 
Covent  Garden  operas,  ‘The  Maul  of  the  Mill.’ 
1765;  ‘The  Padlock,’ 1768;  ‘Lionel  and  Clarissa/ 
1768,  which  followed,  obtained  the  highest 
favour.  F.  K. 

LOVE’S  TRIUMPH.  An  opera  in  three 
acts  ; words  by  J.  R.  Planch/?,  after  * Le  Por- 
trait vivant,’  music  by  W.  Vincent  Wallace. 
Produced  at  the  Royal  English  Oj>era,  Covent 
Garden  (Pyne and  Harrison),  Nov.  3,  1S62.  g. 

In  addition  to  the  above-named  modern  opera 
the  title  has  been  used  for  other  earlier  musical 
productions  ; the  first  on  record  being  ‘ Love's 
Triumph  thro'  Calli^s, ’ printed  in  1640.  This 
was  a masque  written  by  Ben  Jonson,  and  acted 
in  the  Court  of  Charles  I.  in  1630.  The  name 
of  the  composer  of  the  music  has  not  survived  ; 
the  decorations  for  its  staging  were  by  Inigo 
Jones.  Another  work,  ‘ Love's  Triumph  or  the 
Royal  Union,’  was  a tragedy  acted  in  1678. 
Probably  the  best-known  opera  under  the  title 
‘Love’s  Triumph,’  is  a pre-Handelian  one  pro- 
duced at  the  Hay  market  theatre  in  1708,  and 
printed  in  folio  by  Walsh  and  Hare  about  that 
year.  Richard  Leveridge,  and  Mrs.  Tofts  were 
the  principal  English  vocalists,  while  the  other 
parts  were  taken  by  Italian  singers.  The  words 
w’ere  adapted  from  the  Italian  of  Cardinal 
Ottoboni,  by  Peter  Anthony  Motteux,  atid 
the  music  was  by  C.  F.  Cesarini 1 and  F.  Gas- 
parini.  f.  k. 

LOVER,  Samuel,  was  born  in  Dublin,  Feb. 
24,  1797,  the  eldest  son  of  a stockbroker,  and 
displayed  talent  in  many  directions  at  an  early 
age.  After  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  follow 
his  father’s  business  he  devoted  himself  to 
miniature-painting,  and  was  elected  a member 
of  the  Royal  Hibernian  Academy  in  1828, 
becoming  its  secretary  two  years  afterwards. 
Ton  years  before  this,  ho  had  sung  a song  of 
his  own  composition  at  the  banquet  given  to 
Moore  in  Dublin.  He  also  achieved  success  as 
a writer  of  prose  and  verse,  before  the  puhlica- 

•'Pftli  Rive*  the  name  m C***rint,  but  both  Hawkir.e  R-in*-y 
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tion  of  his  Legends  and  Stories  of  Ireland  in 
1831.  In  that  year  his  opera,  'Graino  Uaile, 
or  The  Island  Queen,’  was  given  in  Dublin. 
In  1S32  he  gained  much  fame  by  the  exhibi- 
tion of  a miniature  he  had  painted  of  Paga- 
nini. In  1835  he  settled  as  a miniature- 
painter  in  London,  and  attained  a good  deal  of 
social  and  artistic  success.  He  was  associated 
with  Dickens  in  the  foundation  of  Bentley  s 
Miscellany.  His  first  novel  Rory  O' More  (the 
title  taken  from  his  own  song  of  the  same 
name,  dated  1826)  came  out  in  1837,  and  he 
dramatised  it,  in  the  same  year,  for  the  Adelphi 
Theatre,  where  it  ran  for  more  than  a hundred 
nights.  Other  dramatic  pieces  were  : ‘ The 
White  Horse  of  the  Peppards/  1838  ; ‘Tho 
Happy  Man,’  1839  ; ‘The  Olympic  Premier,’ 
and  ‘ The  Beau  Ideal,’  ‘The  Greek  Boy,’  1840  ; 
4 II  Paddy  Whack  in  Italia’  (a  burlesque  Italian 
ojKjra,  English  0]>era  House,  Lyceum,  1841). 
His  last  play  was  ‘McCarthy  More,’  1861. 
Meanwhile,  he  was  writing  novels,  etc.,  and 
the  best-known  of  his  works,  4 Handy  Andy,’ 
came  out  in  1842.  In  1844  the  regular  practice 
of  his  art  had  to  be  abandoned,  owing  to  failing 
eyesight,  and  on  March  13,  1844,  he  started  a 
musical  entertainment,  called  4 Irish  Evenings,’ 
in  the  Princess  Concert  Kooms.  The  success  of 
his  experiment  was  so  great  that  he  repeated 
the  entertainment  in  the  chief  towns  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  going  to  America  in 
1846.  In  1848  he  returned  to  London,  and 
appeared  in  a new  entertainment  called  4 Paddy’s 
Portfolio.’  He  wrote  two  libretti  for  Balfe, 
married  for  the  second  time  in  1852,  and 
brought  out  some  books  of  poems  which  were 
not  successful. 

From  1864  ho  wroto  no  more,  and  in  the 
latter  years  of  his  life  went  back  to  live  in 
Dublin.  He  died  at  St.  Heliers,  Jersey,  July 
6,  IS 68.  He  was  buried  at  Kensul  Green. 
Among  his  most  popular  songs  were  ‘The 
Angel's  Whisper/  'Molly  Bawn,’  and  ‘Tho 
Low- Backed  Car.'  Somo  of  theso  were  adapted 
to  old  Irish  tunes.  (Did.  of  Nat.  Biog. 
Information  from  W.  II.  Grattan  Flood, 
Esq.)  M. 

LOWE,  Edward,  was  bom  about  1610  at 
Salisbury,  and  was  a chorister  in  tho  cathedral 
there  under  John  Holmes,  the  organist.  About 
1630  he  succeeded  Dr.  William  Stonard  as 
organist  of  Christ  Church  Cathedral,  Oxford. 
[He  married  Alice,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Peyton 
of  Doddington,  in  the  diocese  of  Ely,  who  died 
March  17,  1648-49.  Wood’s  Lift,  i.  151.] 
In  1660  ho  was  appointed  one  of  the  organists 
of  the  Chapel  Royal.  In  1661  he  published  at 
Oxford  A Short  Direction  for  the  performance  of 
Cothedrall  Service,  published  for  the  information 
of  such  as  are  ignorant  of  it  ami  shall  be  called 
ufwn  to  officiate  in  Cathedral  or  Collegiate 
Churches  tchrre  it  hath  formerly  been  in  use , 
containing  the  notation  of  the  Preces,  Responses, 


Litany,  etc.,  for  ordinary  days,  and,  under 
the  title  of  Extraordinary  Responses  upon  Festi - 
vails,  a version  of  Tallis’s  Responses  and  Litany, 
and  also  4 Veni  Creator,’  harmonised  for  four 
voices.  In  1662,  on  the  resignation  of  Dr. 
Wilson,  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Music  at 
Oxford,  having  been  deputy  for  some  time  be- 
fore. In  1664  ho  published  A Review  of  his 
Short  Direction,  adapted  to  the  then  newly 
revised  Liturgy,  and  including  also  several  chants 
and  John  Parsons'  Burial  Service.  This  editiou 
was  reprinted  by  Dr.  Rimbault  in  1843,  and  by 
Dr.  Jebb  in  his  Choral  Responses  in  1857.  Low 
coini>osed  several  anthems,  some  of  which  are 
in  the  Tudway  collection  and  at  Ely  Cathedral. 
He  died  at  Oxford,  July  11,  1682,  and  was 
buried  in  the  Divinity  Chapel  on  the  north  side 
of  tho  cathedral.  w.  h.  h. 

LOWE,  Thomas,  favourite  tenor  singer, 
made  his  first  appearance  on  any  stage  at  Drury 
Lane,  Sept.  11,  1740,  os  Sir  John  Loverulc  in 
4 The  Devil  to  pay  ’ ; on  Oct.  1 7 he  performed 
Macheath,  and  on  Dec.  20  had  the  distinction 
of  being  the  original  singer  of  Amo’s  beau ti fid 
songs,  4 Under  the  greenwood  tree ' and  4 Blow, 
blow,  thou  winter  wind’  in  ‘As  You  Like  It.’ 
In  1743  he  appeared  in  Dublin  in  ‘Tho 
’revoked  Wife/ singing  O’Carolan's  song, 4 Bum- 
pers, Squire  Jones.’  w.  h.  o.  F.l  He  was 
the  original  singer  of  the  following  parts  in 
Handel’s  oratorios : — Priest  of  Dagon  and 
Israelitish  Man  in  ‘Samson,’  1742  ; First  Elder 
in  4 Susanna,’  1743;  Joshua,  1746;  Zadok  in 
‘Solomon,’  1749  ; and  Septimus  in  ‘Theodora/ 
1750.  In  1745  and  several  subsequent  years 
he  sang  at  Vauxhall  Gardens,  and  in  1763 
became  lessee  and  manager  of  Marylebone 
Gardens,  and  continued  so  until  1768,  when  an 
unsuccessful  season  compelled  him  in  Feb.  1769 
to  assign  his  interest  in  the  place  to  trustees 
for  tho  benefit  of  his  creditors.  His  powers 
beginning  to  fail,  he  was  compelled  to  accept 
engagements  at  Finch’s  Grotto  Garden,  South- 
wark, and  similar  places.  In  1772  he  was 
engaged  at  Sadler's  Wells.  He  died  March  1, 
1783.  Lowe  is  said  to  have  possessed  a finer 
voice  than  Beard,  but  to  have  beeu  inferior  as 
musician  and  singer.  [See  Did.  of  Nat. 
Biog.  ] w.  h.  H. 

LUCAS,  Charles,  bom  at  Salisbury,  July 
28,  1808,  was  a chorister  in  the  cathedral  under 
Arthur  Thomas  Corfo  from  1815  to  1823,  when 
he  became  a pupil  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music,  and  studied  the  violoncello  under  Lindlcy, 
and  harmony  and  com  position  under  Lord  and 
I)r.  Crotch.  Ho  remained  there  for  seven  years. 
In  1830  he  became  a member  of  Queen  Adelaide’s 
private  band,  and  composer  and  arranger  of 
music  for  it,  and  soon  afterwards  music  preceptor 
to  Prince  George  (afterwards  Duke)  of  Cambridge 
and  the  Princess  of  Saxe- Weimar.  In  1832  ho 
succeeded  Cipriani  Potter  os  conductor  at  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Music.  He  also  became  a 
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member  of  the  opera  and  other  orchestras  as  a 
violoncellist.  In  1839  he  was  ap|>ointed  organist 
of  Hanover  Chattel,  Regent  Street.  He  was  for 
some  time  conductor  of  the  Choral  Harmonists' 
Society,  and  in  1840-43  he  occasionally  con- 
ducted at  the  Antient  Concerts.  On  the  retire- 
ment of  Lindley  he  succeeded  him  os  principal 
violoncello  at  the  opera,  the  provincial  festivals, 
etc.  From  1856  to  June  30,  1865,  he  was  a 
member  of  the  music- publishing  firm  of  Addison, 
Hollier,  k Lucas.  In  1859  he  was  appointed 
successor  to  Potter  as  Principal  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music,  which  office  lie  held  until 
July  1866,  when  ill-health  compelled  him 
to  relinquish  it.  His  compositions  include 
‘The  Regicide,*  opera,  three  symphonies,  string 
quartets,  anthems,  songs,  etc.  He  edited 
4 Esther  * for  the  Handel  Society.  He  died 
March  30,  1869.  His  sou,  Stanley  Lucas, 
born  1834,  was  Secretary  to  Leslie’s  Choir  from 
its  formation  to  Oct.  1855  ; Secretary  to  the 
Royal  Society  of  Musicians  from  1861,  and  to 
the  Philharmonic  Society  from  1866,  and  as  a 
publisher  did  good  work  in  London  for  many 
years.  [He  died  at  Hampstead,  July  24, 

1903. ]  w.  h.  H. 

LUCAS,  Clarence,  composer  and  conductor, 

of  mixed  Dutch  and  Irish  extraction,  was  born 
Oct.  19,  1866,  near  Niagara,  Canada.  He  re- 
ceived his  early  musical  education  in  Montreal, 
where  ho  played  trombone  iu  a military  band, 
and  (for  a season)  second  violin  in  the  local 
Philharmonic  Society,  besides  acting  as  organist 
at  different  churches.  At  the  age  of  twenty  ho 
went  to  Paris,  and  studied  under  Georges  Marty 
before  entering  the  harmony  class  of  Theodore 
Duljois  at  the  Conservatoire.  In  1889,  after 
visiting  Rome  and  Florence,  he  returned  to 
Canada  and  became  professor  of  harmony  and 
counterpoint  at  the  College  of  Music,  Toronto, 
and  conductor  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  at 
Hamilton,  Ontario.  Two  years  later  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  musical  theory  and  his- 
tory in  the  Utica  (N.Y.)  Conservatory  of  Music, 
conductor  of  the  Utica  Choral  Union,  and 
organist  of  two  churches. 

In  1893  Mr.  Lucas  took  up  his  residence  in 
London,  acting  as  critic  and  correspondent  for 
several  papers,  and  also  for  a time  as  proof- 
reader and  manuscript  reviser  to  Messrs.  Chap- 
pell k Co.  Ho  was  appointed  conductor  of  the 
Westminster  Orchestral  Society  in  December 
1902,  but  resigned  that  post  in  the  summer  of 

1904,  when  he  went  on  a prolonged  tour  with 
a musical  play  entitled  4 Peggy  Machree,’  for 
which  he  provided  an  entirely  new  score  in 
July  1905.  All  this  time  Mr.  Lucas  was  doing 
prolific  work  as  a composer,  and  proving  his 
versatility  by  contributions  to  well-nigh  every 
branch  of  his  art  Between  1880  and  1897  he 
wrote,  inter  alia , seven  operas,  one  of  which,  a 
comic  opera  called  ‘The  Money  Spider,*  was 
produced  (with  little  success,  however)  at  the 


Matinee  Theatre,  London,  in  1897.  He  also 
wrote  four  oratorios  and  cantatas,  one  of  which, 
‘The  Birth  of  Christ, * was  performed  in  the 
Chicago  Auditorium,  Feb.  17,  1902,  by  the 
Apollo  Club,  and  received  with  much  favour. 
This  work  contains  considerable  evidence  of 
contrapuntal  skill,  notably  a chorus,  ‘Carol, 
Christians,*  cleverly  devised  in  the  form  of  a 
{tassacaglia. 

Among  a dozen  more  or  less  imjortant  com- 
positions for  orchestra  are  a symphony,  two 
symphonic  poems,  and  several  overtures,  three 
of  which — viz.  overtures  to  ‘Othello,’  ‘As  You 
Like  It,’ and  * Macbeth  * — have  been  heard  at 
Queen’s  Hall  under  Mr.  Henry  J.  Wood.  The 
last-named  work  was  originally  performed  under 
the  late  Theodore  Thomas  at  Chicago  in  Feb. 
1901,  and  it  elicited  praise  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic.  One  of  Mr.  Lucas’s  good  qualities  is 
a skilful  and  vigorous  employment  of  the  fugal 
style,  and  this  maybe  aptly  cited  in  connection 
with  his  prelude  and  fugue  in  F minor,  op.  38, 
for  pianoforte,  which  has  won  admiration  from 
good  judges  like  MM.  Saint -Saens  and  Le- 
schetizky.  He  has  written  nearly  forty  pieces 
for  piano,  in  addition  to  many  for  the  organ  and 
tor  strings  ; the  former  including  a jjopular 
' Meditation  * in  A fiat,  and  the  latter  a very 
difficult  hut  effective  Ballade  in  A for  violin.  A 
list  of  sixty- four  songs  comprises  many  varieties 
of  styles,  perhaps  the  best  being  a cycle  of  five 
(op.  45) — 'The  rainy  day  ’ (Longfellow),  ‘The 
fountains  mingle  * (Shelley),  ‘Take  hands,  touch 
lips  * (Swinburne),  * When  stars  arc  in  the  quiet 
skies’  (Lytton),  and  ‘Eldorado’  (Poe) — first 
introduced  to  the  public  by  Mr.  David  Bisph&m 
in  1903.  As  a hobby  for  recreation,  Mr.  Lucas 
has  made  a number  of  excellent  violins,  h.  k. 


LUCCA.  In  1640  an  Academy,  that  of  the 
4 Accesi.’  was  founded  at  Lucca  entirely  for 
dramatic  musical  representation.  c.  m.  p.  - . . 

LUCCA,  Pauline,  one  of  the  most  brilliant-*-  hL'Q 
operatic  artists  of  a brilliant  epoch,  is  a native  l 1 
of  Vienna,  where  she  was  bom  of  Italian  parents,  J $+6 
April  26,  1841.  Her  high  musical  gifts  showed 
themselves  early,  when,  a mere  child,  she  sang 
in  the  choir  of  the  Kaiiskirche,  in  1856.  One 
Sunday  the  principal  singer  was  missing,  and 
the  young  chorister,  put  forward  to  supply  her 
place  iu  the  solo  of  a mass  of  Mozart's,  revealed 
a beauty  of  voice  and  charm  of  style  that  startled 
all  present  She  studied  under  Uschmann  and 
Lewy,  and,  her  parents  being  in  straitened 
circumstances,  entered  the  chorus  of  the  Opera 
at  Vienna,  which  she  quitted  in  1859  to  come 
out  at  Olmiitz.  Just  before  leaving,  it  fell  to 
her  to  lead  the  Bridesmaids’  Chorus  in  the 


4 Freischutz,’  her  performance  creating  a sensa- 
tion that  made  Yienna  eager  to  retaiu  her  ; 
but  it  was  too  late.  On  Sept.  4,  1859,  she 
made  her  debut  at  Olmiitz  as  Elvira  iu  4 Emani. ’ 


and  there  became  a favourite  at  once.  In  March 


1860  she  appeared  at  Prague  as  Valentine  in 
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‘The  Huguenots,’  and  as  Nonna.  The  fame 
of  a young  singer  of  rare  gifts,  including  the 
rarest  of  all,  original  genius,  reached  Meyerbeer 
in  Berlin,  then  vainly  seeking  an  artist  to 
whom  he  could  entrust  the  unconventional  role 
of  Selika  in  his  yet  unpublished  ‘Africainc.’ 
At  his  instigation  Mile.  Lucca  was  engaged  for 
Berlin,  where  she  first  appeared  in  April  1861, 
and  soon  roused  an  enthusiasm  rarely  equalled 
by  any  former  singer.  She  studied  the  role  of 
Selika  and  others  under  Meyerbeer's  personal 
supervision.  At  Berlin  she  was  engaged  os 
Court  singer  for  life  ; and  on  July  18,  1863, 
made  her  first  apjiearance  in  England,  at  Covent 
Garden,  in  the  [«rt  of  Valentine,  creating  an 
extraordinary  impression,  which  was  further 
enhanced  by  her  performance  of  Margherita, 
in  ‘Faust,’  during  her  second  fleeting  visit  to 
our  shores  the  following  year.  On  July  22, 
1865,  the  ‘Africainc’  was  produced  at  Covent 
Garden,  and  Mile.  Lucca's  impersonation  of 
Selika  must  be  ranked  among  the  very  highest 
achievements  in  the  lyrical  drama.  She  re- 
appeared in  London  every  season  (excepting 
1869)  up  to  1872  ; and  in  1882-84  she  sang 
again  at  Coven t Garden,  in  the  parts  of  Selika, 
Cherubino,  Carmen,  etc.,  being  announced  to 
appear  in  ‘Colomba,’  but  that  opera  was  not 
produced  in  Italian.  She  sang  throughout 
Germany  with  triumphant  success,  and  at  St. 
Petersburg,  where  she  was  received  with  the 
wildest  enthusiasm.  Her  voice,  a full  soprano, 
with  a compass  of  octaves  extending  easily 
to  C in  alt,  and  syuqtathetic  throughout,  seemed 
cajMtble  of  taking  every  grade  of  expression  ; 
and  to  her  rare  lyrical  endowments  she  united 
one  still  rarer — a genius  for  representation.  In 
London,  besides  the  parts  specified  above,  she 
was  heard  mostly  in  Zerlina  (‘Fra  Diavolo’), 
Leonora (‘Favorita’),  and  Cherubino ; but  Berlin 
knew  better  the  extent  of  a repertoire  said  to 
include  over  fifty -six  redes.  Aubcr  w’aa  so 
delighted  with  her  singing  of  his  music  that 
he  presented  her  with  the  pen  with  which  * Fra 
Diavolo’  was  written,  in  token  of  his  admiration. 
Meyerbeer  pronounced  her  a very  David  Garrick, 
and  no  wonder.  To  each  im{>ersouation  she 
imparted  a specific  individuality,  presenting 
characters  as  directly  opposed  as  Cherubino 
and  Selika,  Halevy's  Juive  and  Nicolai's  Merry 
Wife  of  Windsor,  Wagner’s  Elsa,  and  Angela 
in  the  ‘Domino  Noir,’  wdth  the  same  truth, 
natural  ease,  and  vivid  originality  ; whilst  to 
colourless  rOles,  such  as  Agata  in  the  * Freischiitz,’ 
she  gave  a distinct  personality  and  charm.  In 
1872  she  severed  her  connection  with  Berlin, 
and  went  to  America,  where  she  remained  two 
years,  on  an  operatic  tour  through  the  States. 
She  returned  to  Europe  in  1874,  and  sang  at 
all  the  chief  cities  of  Germany,  except  Berlin. 
At  Vienna  she  remained  one  of  the  chief  attrac- 
tions of  each  season.  Besides  starring  engage- 
ments in  Germany,  she  reappeared  in  Brussels, 


1876  ; St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow',  1877  ; and 
Madrid,  1878.  At  Vienna  she  added  Donna 
Anna,  Carmen,  and  Madeleine  in  ‘ Le  Postilion,’ 
to  her  list  of  successful  parts.  In  1869  she 
married  Baron  von  Rahden,  but  was  separated 
from  him  in  1872.  While  in  America  she 
married  Herr  vou  Wallhofen,  who  died  in  1899 
in  Vienna.  She  lives  in  Vienna,  and  is  honorary 
member  of  the  Court  Opera.  B.  T. 

LUCCHESINA,  Maria  Antonia  Mahche- 
sini,  i>etta  LA,  an  Italian  mezzo-soprano,  who 
sang  in  Loudon,  1737-39.  In  the  former  year 
she  played  Hosimonda  iu  Handel's  ‘ Faramotido’ ; 
in  the  following  year,  besides  other  parts,  that 
of  Arsainene,  a male  character,  in  ‘ Scrse  ' ; and 
she  sang  the  music  of  David  in  ‘ Saul  ’ on  its 
first  production,  Jan.  16,  1739.  J.  M. 

LUCIA,  Fernando  de,  well-known  Italian 
tenor,  was  born  at  Naples  about  1860.  Having 
gaiued  his  reputation  at  Lisbon  and  elsewhere 
he  came  to  London  in  1887,  being  engaged  by 
the  late  Sir  Augustus  Harris  for  that  manager’s 
experimental  season  of  opera  at  Drury  Lane. 
At  first,  however,  de  Lucia  made  no  impression 
on  London  audionces.  He  was  altogether  over- 
shadowed at  Drury  Lane  by  the  brilliant  success 
of  Jean  de  Reszke,  and,  moreover,  the  parts  in 
which  he  apj>eared — one  of  them  Don  Ottavio 
in  ‘ Don  Giovanni,’ — were  scarcely  suited  to  his 
voice  and  style.  His  real  opjK)rtimity  in 
London  came  in  1893,  when,  again  under  Sir 
Augustus  Harris’s  management,  lie  appeared  as 
Canio  in  the  first  production  in  England  of 
Leoncavallo’s  * Pagliacci.’  The  [Mission  and 
intense  expression  with  which  he  sang  the 
lament  at  the  end  of  the  first  act  established 
his  English  reputation  in  one  night.  He  re- 
mained associated  with  Covent  Garden  for  some 
time,  singing  in  * Faust,’  * Cavallcria  Rusticana,’ 
Boito’s  ‘ Mefistofele,’  and  also  in  the  first  per- 
formance in  England  of  Mascagni’s  ‘ L’Amico 
Fritz.’  Ceasing  to  lie  a member  of  the  Co  vent 
Garden  com[»any,  Signor  de  Lucia  had  not  been 
in  London  ior  some  yeara  when  he  reappeared 
at  the  new  Waldorf  Theatre  iu  May  1905, 
singing  in  ‘ Pagliacci,’  ‘L’Amico  Fritz,’  and  other 
operas  with  undiminished  power.  De  Lucia’s 
full  toues  do  not  fall  very  pleasantly  on  English 
ears,  but  he  has  a beautiful  mezza  vocc,  as  will 
be  admitted  by  every  one  who  has  heard  him 
sing  Faust's  song  in  the  last  act  of  ‘Mefistofele.’ 
He  is  an  admirable  actor,  especially  in  ]*arts,  like 
Canio,  that  demand  vigour  and  [Mission,  s.  ii.  P. 

LUCIA  DI  LAMMERMOOR.  0|»era  in  three 
acts  ; libretto  by  Cammarano,  music  by  Doni- 
zetti. Produced  at  Naples  in  1835  ; in  Paris, 
in  four  acts  (words  by  A.  Royer  and  Waez),  at  the 
Theatre  de  la  Renaissance,  Aug.  10,  1839,  and 
the  Acad^mie-royalc,  Feb.  20,  1846;  in  London, 
at  Her  Majesty’s,  April  5,  1838  ; in  English,  at 
Princess’s  Theatre,  Jan.  19,  1843.  o. 

LUCIO  SILLA.  A Dramma  per  musica,  in 
three  acts  ; libretto  by  G.  da  Gamera,  music  by 
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Mozart,  Produced  at  Milan,  Dec.  26,  1772 — the 
last  which  he  wrote  for  Italy.  o. 

LUCREZIA  BORGIA.  Opera  in  three  acts  ; 
libretto  adapted  by  Romani  from  Victor  Hugo's 
drama,  music  by  Donizetti.  Produced  at  La 
Scala,  Milan,  spring,  1834  ; given  at  the  Theatre 
Italien,  Paris,  Oct.  27,  1840.  Victor  Hugo 
then  stopped  the  performance,  and  the  words 
were  re-written  under  the  title  of  ‘ La  Rin- 
negata.’  In  England  it  was  produced  (in  two 
acts)  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  June  6,  1839, 
for  the  d<$but  of  Mario  ; in  English,  at  the 
Princess's  Theatre,  Dec.  30,  1843.  o. 

LUDWIG,  Joseph,  violiuist  and  composer, 
was  bom  in  Bonn,  April  6,  1844.  He  com- 
menced the  study  of  music  at  the  age  of  eleven, 
and  was  sent,  four  years  later,  to  the  Cologne 
Conservatorium,  where  he  studied  for  four  and 
a half  years  under  Griinwald  (violin),  and  Ferd. 
Hiller  (composition).  Later  he  went  to  Hanover 
and  was  taken  in  hand  by  Joachim,  with  whom 
he  remained  two  years.  Then  came  the  inevit- 
able military  examinations,  and  an  interregnum 
during  which  music  was  put  aside,  after  which 
ho  accepted  engagements  to  play  solos  in  various 
German  towns.  He  came  in  1870  to  London, 
where  he  received,  shortly  after  his  arrival,  an 
appointment  at  the  London  Academy  of  Music 
in  succession  to  Leopold  Jansa.  Since  then  ho 
lias  identified  himself  with  English  musical  life, 
taken  out  naturalisation  {tapers,  and  wou  a 
respected  position  as  a performer  of  chamber 
music,  botli  in  public  ami  private.  He  has 
given  numerous  quartet  concerts  in  London  and 
provinces,  his  colleagues  being  usually  G.  Collins 
(second  violin),  A.  Gibson  or  A.  Hobday  (viola), 
and  W.  E.  Whitehouse  (violoncello).  In  his 
playing  he  recalls  the  manner  of  his  master, 
Joachim,  whose  serious  artistic  aims  he  shares. 
He  has  written  two  symphonies,  a pianoforte 
quartet,  and  several  smaller  pieces  for  violin  and 
violoncello.  He  plays  upon  a Joseph  Guarnieri 
del  Gesii  violin,  lent  to  him  for  life  by  n pupil. 
It  is  a sister  instrument  to  that  of  Paganini,  the 
upper  table  being  made  from  the  same  piece  of 
wood.  w.  w.  c. 

LUDWIG,  Paul,  violoncellist,  son  of  the 
abovo,  was  born  in  Bonn,  August  11,  1872. 
Ho  took  early  to  the  violoncello,  studying  at 
first  under  Hugo  Daubert,  and  W.  E.  White- 
house  ; went  in  1890  to  the  Royal  College  of 
Music,  whero  he  took  some  further  lessons  from 
E.  Howell  and  subsequently  studied  with  Piatti, 
through  whose  recommendation  he  came  to 
occupy  the  violoncello  desk  at  the  Popular 
Concerts  on  many  occasions,  and  always  with 
credit.  Of  late  his  style  has  considerably 
ripened,  and  now,  whether  as  soloist  or  chamber- 
music  player,  ho  ranks  high  among  the  violon- 
cellists resident  in  London.  w.  w.  c. 

LtlBECK,  Joiiann  Heinrich,  conductor 
and  violinist,  born  Feb.  11,  1799,  at  Alphen 
in  Holland  ; held  the  {tost  of  cnpellmeister  and 


[ head  of  the  Conservatoire  at  the  Hague  until 
his  death,  Feb.  7,  1865.  His  eldest  son,  Ernst, 
a very  distinguished  pianist,  was  bom  Aug.  24, 
1829,  and  first  appeared  in  public  at  twelve 
years  of  age,  when  he  played  Beethoven’s  E? 
concerto.  He  made  a tour  to  tho  United  States, 
Mexico,  and  Peru,  which  lasted  from  1849  to 
1854.  On  his  return  he  was  made  Court  pianist 
at  the  Hague.  Iu  1855  ho  moved  to  Paris, 
where  ho  principally  resided  until  driven  from 
tho  city  by  the  disturbances  of  the  Commune, 
which  gave  a shock  to  his  brain  from  which  it 
never  recovered.  He  became  at  length  hopelessly 
insane,  and  died  Sept.  17,  1876.  He  wrote 
only  for  piano.  Among  his  compositions  are 
the  following  : — Berceuse  in  Aw,  op.  13  ; Taren- 
telle;  Polonaise,  op.  14;  ‘Trilby  the  Sprite, 
Reverie  caracteristique.’  The  two  former  were 
chosen  by  him  for  performance  at  the  Philhar- 
monic Concert,  May  7,  1860,  when  he  also 
played  Mendelssohn’s  Concerto  in  G minor.  In 
tho  same  year  he  first  appeared  at  the  Musical 
Union.  His  playing  was  distinguished  for 
brilliancy  and  technical  dexterity.  Berlioz  says 
of  him  : 4 Son  talent  est  tout  k fait  extraor- 
dinaire, non  seulement  {tar  un  inecanisme  pro- 
digieux,  mais  par  un  style  musical  excellent  et 
irreprochable.  C’est  la  verve  unie  a la  raison, 
la  force  unie  ti  la  sou  please ; c’est  brill&nt, 
penetrant,  et  <dastiquo  comine  une  lame  d’^pee. * 

His  brother,  Louts,  born  1838  at  the  Hague, 
was  for  some  years  teacher  of  the  violoncello 
at  the  Leipzig  Conservatorium,  until  about 
1872,  when  he  moved  to  Frankfort.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Court  orchestra  at  Berlin  from 
1880,  and  died  at  Berlin,  March  8,  1904.  M. 

LUIGINI,  Alexandre  Clement  Lfcoic 
Joseph,  famous  French  conductor,  was  born  at 
Lyons,  March  9,  1850  ; was  a violin  pupil  of  the 
Paris  Conservatoire,  gaining  a third  accesfit  in 
1867,  a first  acccssit  in  1868,  and  a second  prize 
in  1869.  In  the  latter  year  he  was  appointed 
leader  of  the  orchestra  in  the  Grand  Theatre  of 
Lyons,  becoming  conductor  there  in  1877.  He 
held  this  post  till  1897,  when  he  became  con- 
ductor at  the  Opera  Comique  in  Paris,  at  first 
with  DanW,  and  afterwards  (May  4,  1904)  as 
principal  conductor,  a post  he  still  holds  with 
distinction.  While  at  Lyons  he  was  professor 
in  the  Conservatoire  there,  and  founded  the 
4 Concerts  Bellecour,’  and  the  ‘Concerts  du  Con- 
servatoire.’ He  wrote  numerous  liallets,  and 
has  also  composed  symphonic  music  : — 4 Ballet 
egyptien,’  4 Ballet  russe,’  4 Marche  dc  l'Emir,* 

4 Camaval  turc,’  ‘Marche  Solennelle,*  etc.; 
chamlier  music,  a cantata,  ‘Gloria  Viet  is,’  per- 
formed at  Lyons,  1887,  and  lastly,  ‘Faublaa,’ 
an  opera-oomique  in  three  acts  given  at  the 
Theatre  Cluny,  Paris,  Oct,  25,  1881,  etc.  c.  r. 

LUINIG,  or  LUINEAG,  a choral  song  used 
to  accompany  labour,  sung  (or  formerly  sung) 
principally  by  women  in  the  remote  Highlands 
and  Islands  of  Scotland.  Patrick  M ‘Donald, 
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1783,  says  that  they  were  of  a plaintive 
character,  and  were  then  most  common  on  the 
north-west  coast  of  Scotland  and  in  the  Hebrides. 
Ho  mentions  that  Luinigs  were  ‘sung  by  the 
women  not  only  at  their  diversions  but  also 
during  almost  every  kind  of  work  where  more 
than  one  jwrson  is  employed,  as  milking  cows, 
fulling  cloth,  grinding  of  grain,’  etc.  When 
the  same  airs  were  sung  as  a relaxation  the 
time  was  marked  by  the  motions  of  a napkin 
held  by  all  the  per  formers.  One  person  led, 
but  at  a certain  passage  he  stopped,  and  the 
rest  took  up  and  completed  the  air.  As  they 
were  sung  to  practically  extemporary  words 
by  the  leader  with  a general  chorus,  they  re- 
sembled the  sailors’  * Chanty  ’ of  modern  times. 
A ‘Luincag’  is  given  in  Albyn's  Anthology t 
1818,  vol.  ii.  f.  K. 

LUISA  MILLER.  Opera  in  four  acts ; 
libretto  (from  Schiller’s  ‘ Cabale  und  Liebe  ’) 
by  Cainarrano,  music  by  Verdi.  Produced  at 
Naples,  Dec.  8,  1849.  Given  in  French  at  the 
Grand  Opera,  Paris,  as  ‘Louise  Miller,'  Feb.  2, 
1853  ; in  English,  at  Sadler’s  Wells,  June  3, 
and  in  Italian,  at  Her  Majesty’s,  June  8,  1858 — 
both  as  4 Luisa  Miller.’  o. 

LULLY,  or  LULLI,  Jean  Baptiste.  [The 
correct  orthography  of  this  name  may  be  settled 
by  the  fact  that  all  extant  authentic  documents 
signed  by  him  end  with  the  y.  It  is  probable 
that  he  dropped  the  Italian  i and  substituted 
the  i/,  when  be  became  a naturalised  Frenchman. 
Lully,  who  was  greatly  in  favour  with  Louis 
XIV. — whose  baud  of  ‘ Petita-V iolons ’ he  led, — 
was  a graceful  composer  of  the  minuets  ami 
dances  then  in  vogue,  and  was  the  first  composer 
of  legitimate  French  Opera.  He  was  born  at  or 
near  Florence  in  1483,  though  the  prcriifi  ij^tc 
is.- unknown,— the  certificate  of  hio  birth1  not 
imyjifg  and  the  whole  history 

of  his  earliest  childhood  is  veiled  in  obscurity. 
In  spite  of  the  statement  in  his  Lettrea  de 
Naturalisation  granted  to  him  by  Louis  XIV.,  in 
Decend>cr  1661,  wherein  he  is  declared  to  be  the 
son  of  Lorenzo  de’  Lulli  a ‘Florentine  Gentle- 
man,' and  Caterina  del  Serta,  it  is  most  probable 
that  Lully’s  origin  was  humble,  ami  that  France 
only  learned  that  about  this  brilliant  genius 
which  he  himself  chose  to  reveal.  An  old  shoe- 
maker monk  gave  the  gifted  but  mischievous 
child  some  elementary  instruction,  and  taught 
him  the  guitar  and  the  rudiments  of  music. 
Lully  was  in  the  midst  of  these  studies,  when 
the  Chevalier  de  Guise,  returning  from  Malta, 
chanced  to  come  across  him,  and,  to  please  his 
niece  Mile,  de  Montpensier  (who  wanted  a * joli 
petit  Italien  ’ to  teach  her  his  language)  brought 
this  child,  then  about  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age, 
with  him  to  France.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
‘La  Grande  Mademoiselle’  thought  Lully  joli, 
for  we  are  told  he  entered  her  service  ns  a scul- 
lion in  the  kitchen,  and  employed  his  leisure  in 
learning  the  songs  of  the  day,  and  playing  them 


upon  his  second-rate  violin.  The  Comte  de 
Nocent,  chancing  to  hear  him  one  day,  was  so 
struck  with  his  talent  that  he  mentioned  it  to 
Mile,  de  Mont{>ensier,  with  the  result  that  he 
was  promoted  from  the  kitchen  to  the  princess’s 
band,  where  he  soon  out-distanced  the  other 
violinists.  Thus,  when  quite  young,  fortune 
smiled  upon  the  little  Lully,  and  further  favours 
were  probably  in  store  for  him  at  the  Palais 
d’Orleans,  when  his  mischievous  habit  of  writing 
sarcastic  verses  and  setting  them  to  character- 
istic music,  brought  him  nil  at  once  into  disgrace 
with  the  princess.  Mademoiselle  having  dis- 
covered that  he  had  comj>osed  the  air  of  a 
satirical  song,  full  of  gaiety  and  ‘go,’  at  her 
expense,  promptly  dismissed  him  from  her 
service.  However,  that  which  seemed  a loss 
was  really  a gain  to  Lully,  for  the  young  King 
Louis — then  a youth  of  fifteen  or  so — had  pre- 
viously taken  a fancy  to  Baptiste,  and  astutely 
perceiving  his  superior  gifts  made  him  a member 
of  his  band  of  ‘ Twenty-four  violins  ’ (Les  vingt - 
quulre  Violons  du  Hoi),  Here  It  is  wonderful 
lowers  on  the  violin,  ‘ an  instrument  which  he 
played  with  a jierfeetion  none  had  heretofore 
attained  ’ (Charles  Perrault.  Homines  Illustres) 
so  impressed  Louis  XIV.  that  His  Majesty  was 
pleased  to  establish  a hand  entirely  for  his  favour- 
ite to  train.  He  named  these  players  Les  Petits- 
Violons , and  under  Lully  ’s  instruction  they  soon 
surpassed  the  famous  * Twenty-four  violins  ’ both 
in  i>ower  and  celebrity.  His  new  post  enabled 
him  to  perfect  himself  as  a solo  player,  and  gave 
him  valuable  practice  as  a conductor  and  com- 
poser for  the  orchestra.  With  his  hand  of 
Petits- Violons  os  a means,  he  completely  re- 
volutionised the  dull  methods  of  composition 
formerly  employed.  Instead  of  treating  his 
subjects  as  airs  with  nn  accompnniment  (as  was 
generally  the  custom)  he  studied  the  capacity 
of  each  instrument,  and  arranged  his  harmony 
and  counteriK)int  in  such  a manner  that  each 
one  was  allotted  a * part’  of  individual  interest, 
thus  greatly  adding  to  the  novelty  and  balance 
of  the  whole  composition.  Baptiste,  as  he  was 
then  called,  had  common  sense  as  well  as  am- 
bition, and  soon  perceived  that  without  deeper 
study  he  could  not  make  full  use  of  his  talents. 
To  remedy  his  defective  education  he  took 
lessons  on  the  harpsichord,  and  in  composition, 
of  Nicholas  Mertu,  a professor  of  singing ; 
Francois  Roherdet,  who  combined  the  functions 
of  valet  de  ehambre  to  the  queen-mother,  with 
those  of  organist  at  l’Eglisc  des  Petits- Peres, 
and  of  (iigault,  the  greatest  man  of  the  three, 
who  filled  the  post  of  organist  at  several 
churches,  and  was  also  a composer  of  talent. 
Lully’s  hrillinnt  intellect  and  natural  gifts  were 
not  slow  in  profiting  by  the  superior  knowledge 
of  these  masters,  and  in  the  meantime  he  lost 
no  opportunity  of  ingratiating  himself  with  men 
of  rank.  A born  courtier,  full  of  the  resource 
and  aplomb  necessary  to  face  an  intriguing 
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court,  ho  knew,  above  all,  how  to  please  and 
amuse  the  king,  and  how  to  protit  by  this 
precious  favour  at  the  commencement  of  a 
reign  full  of  youth,  passion,  and  art.  In  the 
midst  of  his  dissipated  life  he  continued 
tenaciously  composing,  and  found  time  to  write 
innumerable  songs  (amongst  them  1 Au  Clair  de 
la  Lune  ’),  dances,  violin  solos,  and  even  church 
music,  and  gained  such  a reputation  that  no 
court  fete  was  complete  without  Baptiste's  music. 
He  was  soon  chosen  to  compose  the  music  for 
the  court  ballets,  in  which  Louis  XIV.  himself 
danced  side  by  side  with  Lully  ; and  after  the 
success  of  * Alcidiane  ’ (1658,  words  by  Bense- 
rade)  was  commissioned  to  write  the  divertis.se-  ; 
ments  for  * Serse,'  an  Italian  opera  by  Cavalli, 
I>crformed  at  the  Louvre  (Nov.  22,  1660)  in  \ 
honour  of  the  king’s  recent  marriage  with  Marie  | 
Thercse  of  Austria  (June  9 previous),  and  a year  | 
and  a half  later  the  ballets  for  ‘ Ercole  Amante,’  | 
another  oj>era  by  Cavalli,  performed  at  the 
opening  of  the  magnificent*  Salle  de  Spectacles  ’ 
at  the  Tuileries  (Feb.  7,  1662).  The  Royal 
favour  was  not  slow  in  manifesting  its  pleasure 
in  these  performances  in  a palpable  form.  On 
May  16,  1661,  Lully  received  the  * Brevet  de  la 
charge  de  Composition  de  la  Musiipie  de  la 
Chambredu  Roi,’  on  July  3,  1662,  a new  brevet ; 

* La  charge  de  Maitre  de  Musique  de  la  Famille 
royale.’  These  two  united  were  fixed  at  a value  I 
of  30,000  livres,  and  the  btnificc  of  them  was  ex- 
tender! after  Lully’s  death  to  his  daughter  for 
her  life.  In  1664  Lully  married  the  daughter 
of  Michel  Lambert,  ‘maitre  de  musique  de  la 
cour  ’ — a man  greatly  esteemed  for  his  talents, 
his  singing,  and  his  amiable  character — who 
brought  with  her  a dot  of  20,000  livres.  In 
the  same  year  he  became  very  friendly  with 
Moli&re,  and  collaborated  with  him  in  the  com- 
position of  numberless  ballets  until  1671.  It 
was  by  studying  the  works  of  the  Venetian 
composer  Cavalli,  and  observing  his  method, 
that  Lully  laid  the  foundation  of  his  own  indi- 
vidual style.]  In  composing  the  divertissements 
of  ‘ Le  Mariage  forc^,’  'Pourccaugnac,'  * La 
Princes.se  d’Elide,’  and  ‘ Le  Bourgeois  Gentil- 
homme  ’ he  made  good  use  of  the  feeling  for 
rhythm  which  he  had  imbibe i from  Cavalli,  and 
also  endeavoured  to  make  his  music  express  the  1 
life  and  variety  of  Moliere’s  situations  and 
characters.  The  exquisitely  comic  scene  of  the 
polygamy  in  * M.  de  Pourccaugnac  ’ (which 
Lully  himself  impersonated  to  such  j>erfection  1 
that  he  often  employed  it  as  a means  to  gain  the  ' 
king’s  pardon  when  His  Majesty  was  displeased) 
is,  in  itself,  sufficient  evidence  of  the  point  to  j 
which  he  had  attained,  and  of  the  glorious 
future  which  awaited  him. 

From  1658  to  1671 — the  year  in  which  i 
Moliere  produced  his  tragedy  * Psyche ' — Lull}'  • 
composed  no  less  than  thirty  ballets,  all  unpub- 
lished.1 These  slight  compositions,  in  which 

1 Phil  tdor*  pmdou*  MS.  collection  In  the  library  of  the  Pari*  Coo- 


lie personally  took  part  with  considerable  success 
as  dancer  and  comic  actor,  confirmed  him  still 
further  in  the  favour  of  Louis  XIV',  But  neither 
I the  lucrative  josts  granted  him  by  the  king 
I nor  his  constantly  increasing  reputation  were 
| sufficient  to  ap|>ease  his  insatiable  ambition. 
With  all  his  genius  he  possessed  neither  honour 
nor  morals,  and  would  resort  to  any  base  expedi- 
ent  to  rid  himself  of  a troublesome  rival.  His 
envy  had  been  roused  by  the  privilege  conceded 
to  the  Abbe  Perrin  (June  28,  1669)  of  creating 
au  Acad'-mie  de  Musique,  aud  was  still  further 
excited  by  the  success  of  Cambert’s  operas,  ‘ Po- 
mone  ' and  * Les  Peines  etles  Plaisirs  de  1’ Amour’ 
(1671).  With  the  astuteness  of  a courtier  Lully 
took  advantage  of  the  squabbles  of  the  numerous 
assocUa  direct  ears  of  the  oj»era,  and  with  the  aid 
of  Mme.  de  Montespan  procured  the  transference 
of  Perrin’s  }>atent  to  himself  (March  1672). 
Once  master  of  a theatre,  the  man  whom  honest 
Boileau  branded  as  a cauir  baa,  a coquin  teiubrcuj, 
and  a bouffon  odieiur  proved  his  right  to  a place 
in  the  first  rank  among  artists,  though  as  a man 
he  could  claim  neither  sympathy  nor  respect. 
In  the  poet  Quenault  he  was  fortunate  enough 
to  discover  a collaborateur  of  extraordinary 
merit,  and  a docile,  modest  character,  admirably 
adapted  to  agree  with  that  of  the  excitable, 
domineering  court  musician.  In  conjunction 
with  him,  Lully  composed  the  first  legitimate 
French  opera,  * Les  Fetes  dc  l* Amour  et  de 
Bacchus,’  which  was  produced  with  great  eclat 
at  the  new  theatre  on  Nov.  15,  1672.  [The 
partnership  so  auspiciously  inaugurated  con- 
tinued for  a space  of  fourteen  years,  within  which 
time  Lully  composed  no  less  than  twenty  operas, 
{laying  Quenault  a retaining  fee  of  4000  livres  to 
supply  him  annually  with  an  operatic  libretto.] 
The  following  is  a list  of  the  works  produced  : 

1.  Le*  P<t«  de  1‘ABOV  *t  de  12.  PrtW*.  8 Mt*.  April  IT. 

Racchu*  ipnatiocM.  I -ct*  URL 

Nor.  IS.  1072.  13.  Photon.  8 act*.  Ja».  ft. 

2.  Cadmus  ct  llrnaionc.  9 acta.  10KI. 

April  1CI.  14.  Auunll*  de  Gaul*.  9 arts. 

3.  Alceete.  6 act*.  Jan.  IS.  Jan.  18.  1884. 

1074.  18.  Roland.  8 act*.  Jen.  18. 

4.  Th4*oe.  8 act*.  Jan.  11.  1WS. 

1873-  1ft.  Idyll?  anr  la  Pal*.  DirerUaee- 

8.  Le  OMMVaL  Masquerade  incut.  1<*3. 

(fMtloct*).  Oct  17.  1078.  17.  l.  Kfloruc  de  ▼— Ala  Di 

0.  Alya.  8 act*.  Jan  10.  107ft.  viTtl***uw>iit.  Ifitt. 

7.1*1*.  5 act*  Jan.  5.  1877  18.  Le  Temple  de  U Pals,  ltd  let 

a Psyche.  A acta.  April  19.  Sept.  12.  1«& 

1878.  19.  Artnide  et  KrraoaL  5 act*. 

9.  Bell?r»pbnn.  8 act*.  Jan.  Feb.  15,  18W. 

31.  16TO.  20.  Aci*  «tOnkMfc  3 acta  Sapt 

10.  Proserpine-  8 mti.  Feb.  3.  6.  IHSft. 

1*9S».  An  act  of  C*>la**r'*  1 Arhill?  et 

11.  Le  TMotuph*  de  1 Amour.  Polyline ’'16f??!a  by  Lolly. 

B*drt.  April  19.  1681. 

The  variety  of  subjects  in  this  list  is  sur- 
prising, but  Lully  was  perfectly  at  home  with 
all,  {tnssing  easily  from  lively  and  humorous 
divertissements  to  scenes  of  heroism  and  p&thoa, 
from  picturesque  and  dramatic  music  to  down- 
right comedy,  and  treating  all  styles  with  equal 
power.  He  revolutionised  the  1 ballets  de  la 
cour,’  replacing  the  slow  and  stately  airs  by 
lively  allegros,  as  rapid  os  the  pirouettes  of  the 

aerratnlre  de  Muelqoe  contain*  the  music  of  wrera!  of  the**  dleer- 
tlMeruent*.  Some,  notably  that  of  * Le  Bouryeoi*  OrnU!h*>utiu*.‘ 
bar*  bora  retired  on  the  Parisian  *tage. 
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danseuses  whom  he  introduced  on  the  stage,  to 
the  great  delight  of  the  spectators.  For  the 
‘ recitativo  secco  * of  the  Italians  he  substituted 
accornimnied  recitative,  and  in  this  very  im- 
portant part  of  French  opera  scrupulously 
conformed  to  the  rules  of  prosody,  and  left 
models  of  correct  and  striking  declamation. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  made  no  attempt  to  vary 
the  form  of  his  airs,  but  slavishly  cut  them  all 
after  the  fashion  set  by  Cavalli  in  his  oj>eras, 
and  by  Rossi  and  Carissimi  in  their  cantatas. 
Hut  although  the  ‘ehanson  a couplets/  the 
‘ air-complainte  ’ (or  1 arioso  * as  we  call  it),  and 
the  ‘ air  dcclame  ’ — afterwards  brought  to  such 
perfection  by  Gluck — unduly  predominate  in 
his  works,  that  monotony  of  form  is  redeemed 
by  a neatness  of  execution  and  a sweetness  of 
expression  worthy  of  all  praise.  He  thoroughly 
understood  the  stage — witness  the  skill  with 
which  he  introduces  his  choruses  ; had  a true 
sense  of  proportion,  and  a strong  feeling  for  the 
picturesque.  The  facts  that  his  works  are  not 
forgotten,  but  arc  still  republished,  in  spite  of 
the  progress  of  the  lyric  drama  during  the  last 
200  years,  is  sufficient  proof  of  his  genius. 
Not  but  that  he  has  serious  faults.  His 
instrumentation,  though  often  laboured,  is  poor, 
and  his  harmony  not  always  correct : a great 
sameness  of  treatment  disfigures  his  operas,  and 
the  same  rhythm  and  the  same  counterpoint 
serve  to  illustrate  the  rage  of  Roland  and  the 
rocking  of  Charon’s  boat.  Such  faults  arc 
obvious  to  us  ; but  they  were  easily  passed  over 
at  such  a period  of  musical  revolution.  It  is  a 
good  maxim  that  in  criticising  works  of  art  of 
a bygone  age  we  should  put  them  back  in  their 
original  frames  ; and  according  to  this  rule  we 
have  no  right  to  demand  from  the  comjKJser  of 
‘Thesee/  * Atys/ 4 Isis,'  ‘Phaeton,’ and  ‘Armide* 
outbursts  of  j>assion  or  agitation  which  would 
have  disturbed  the  solemn  majesty  of  his  royal 
master,  and  have  outraged  both  stage  propriety 
and  the  strict  rules  of  court  etiquette.  The  chief 
business  of  the  king’s  Surin  tend  ant  do  la 
Musique  undoubtedly  was  to  please  his  master, 
who  detested  brilliant  passages  and  lively 
melodies  ; ami  making  due  allowance  for  these 
circumstances  wo  affirm  that  Lully’s  ojwras 
exhibit  the  grace  and  charm  of  Italian  melody 
and  a constant  adherence  to  that  good  taste 
which  is  the  ruling  spirit  of  French  declamation. 
Such  qualities  as  these  will  always  be  appreciated 
by  iuqtartial  critics. 

Lully  was  also  successful  in  sacred  music. 
Ballard  published  his  motets  for  double  choir 
in  1684,  and  a certain  number  of  his  sacred 
pieces,  copied  by  Philidor,  exist  in  the  libraries 
of  Versailles  and  of  the  Conservatoire.  See  the 
Quellen- Lexikon.  M me.  de  Sevigne’s  admiration 
of  his  * Miserere  ’ and  4 Libera  ’ (Letter,  May  6, 
1672)  is  familiar  to  all.  Equally  well  known 
is  the  manner  of  his  death.  While  conducting 
a To  Deura  (Jan.  8,  1687)  in  honour  of  the  i 


king’s  recovery  from  a severe  illness,  he 
accidentally  struck  his  foot  with  the  baton  ; an 
abscess  followed  ; the  quack  in  whose  hands  he 
placed  himself  proved  incompetent,  and  he  died 
in  his  own  house  in  the  Rue  de  la  Ville-l'Eveque 
on  Saturday,  March  22. 

[During  the  whole  of  his  fifteen  years* 
directorship  of  the  Opera,  Lully  guarded  his 
privileges  with  the  uttermost  care  and  jealousy. 
The  National  Archives  chronicle  the  numerous 
commands  issued  in  favour  of  Lully  by  Louis 
XIV.  : August  12,  1672,  Order  forbidding  any 
theatre  other  than  Lully’s  to  employ  more 
than  six  violins  or  twelve  musicians  in  all : 
Forbidding  Lully's  actors  and  dancers  to  play 
at  any  other  theatres  hut  his  own,  unless  ex- 
pressly given  leave  by  Lully.  April  1678, 
Forbidding  any  of  the  other  theatres  to  employ 
more  than  ' two  voices  and  six  violins  ’ in  any 
of  their  representations.  In  1684  a Royal 
Command  that  no  Opera  should  be  played  in 
the  kingdom  unless  by  the  permission  of  the 
‘Sieur  Lully';  for  infringement  of  this  rule  a 
penalty  of  fiOO  livres  was  demanded. 

Mounting  still  higher  in  the  king’s  favour, 
Lully  was  granted  in  1681  his  Lctlrcs  de 
Naturalisation  and  his  LcUrts  de  Noblesse,  and, 
through  sheer  impudence,  was  made  one  of  the 
Secretaires  du  Roi , a privilege  previously  only 
accorded  to  the  noblesse  of  the  land.] 

As  l>oth  Surin tendant  de  la  Musique  and 
secretary  to  Louis  XIV.,  Lully  was  in  high  favour 
at  court,  and  being  extremely  avaricious,  used 
his  opportunities  to  amass  a large  fortune.  At 
his  death  he  left  four  houses,  all  in  the  best 
quarters  of  Paris,  besides  securities  and  appoint- 
incuts  valued  at  342,000  livres  (about  £14,000). 
His  wife  Madeleine,  daughter  of  Lambert  the 
singer  [or  of  Michel  Cambert,  according  to  the 
QueUcn-  Lexikon],  whom  he  married  July  24, 
1662,  and  by  whom  lie  had  three  sons  and 
three  daughters,  shared  his  economical  tastes. 
For  once  laying  aside  their  parsimonious  habits, 
his  family  erected  to  his  memory  a splendid 
monument  surmounted  by  his  bust,  which  still 
exists  in  the  left-hand  chapel  of  the  church  of 
the  4 Petits- Peres,'  near  the  Place  dea  Victoires. 
Cotton  1 was  the  sculptor,  and  the  well-known 
Latin  epitaph  was  composed  by  Banteul : — 

Perflda  mors,  inimiea,  audax,  temeraria  et  excora, 
Crudtdiftque,  e rncca  prubris  t*»  abaolvimua  intis, 

Non  de  t**  querimur  tua  suit  ha*c  umnia  ma^na. 

8«d  quando  iw*r  I « popull  regisque  voluntas, 

Non  ante  anditis  rapuit  qni  cantibus  orheiu 
Lulliub  eripitur,  querimur  modo  aurda  fuiati. 

Lulli  musicien , a pamphlet  to  which  both 
F^tis  and  the  author  of  this  article  are  in- 
debted, was  chiefly  compiled  by  Le  Provost 
d'Exmea  from  various  articles  written  by  Scnec/% 
de  Fresneuse,  and  Titon  du  Tillet.  There  are 
many  portraits  of  Lully,  of  which  the  best -known 
are  those  engraved  by  Edelinck,  Thomas, 
St.  Aubin  (from  the  bust  by  Colignon),  and 

I Not  Comoo.  as  iVtia  has  called  him. 
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Desrochers.  Mignard’s  portrait  of  him  is  in 
the  possession  of  I)r.  \V,  H.  Cummings,  and  the 
full-longth  engraving  by  Bonnard,  which  forms 
the  frontispiece  to  the  score  of  * Psyche,  ’ pub- 
lished by  Fourcault,  is  now  extremely  scarce. 
Our  engraving  is  copied  from  Kdelinck. 


Lully's  eldest  son,  Louts,  bom  in  Paris, 
August  4,  1664,  died  about  1715,  composed 
with  his  brother  Jean  Louis  ‘ Zephire  et  Flore,’ 
five  acts  (1688),  revived  in  1715;  by  himself, 
‘OrplnSe’  (1690),  a failure;  and  with  Marais, 
‘Alcide,’  five  acts,  successfully  produced  in 
1693,  and  revived  as  ‘La  Mort  d’Hercule’  in 
1705,  as  4 La  Mort  d’Altide  * in  1716,  and  again 
under  its  original  title  in  1744.  He  also  com- 
posed with  Colasse  a four -act  ballet,  ‘Lea 
Saisons,’  the  memory  of  which  has  been  pre- 
served by  one  of  J.  B.  Rousseau's  satires.  The 
second  son,  Jean  Baptiste  de  Li  lly,  born  in 
Paris,  August  6,  1665,  was  appointed  sarin- 
tendant  de  la  musique  in  1695,  and  died  June 
9.  1701  (mis).  He  wrote  a cantata,  4 Le 
Triomphe  do  la  Raison,’  performed  at  Fontaine- 
bleau iu  1696. 

His  brother,  Jean  Louis,  third  son  of  the 
great  composer,  and  a musician  of  considerable 
promise,  was  born  Sept  23,  1667,  ami  died 
Dec.  28,  1688,  aged  twenty-one.  His  father’s 
court  appointments  devolved  on  him,  and  on 
his  death  his  brother  became  ' Suriutendant  * 
and  ‘Compositeur  de  la  Chambre  du  roi,’  to 
which  posts  he  owed  the  slender  reputation  he 
succeeded  in  acquiring. 

[Bibliography. — F.  le  Prevost  d’Exmes,  Lully 
musicicn  (Paris,  1779),  (see  above)  ; C.  Marot, 
J.  B.  Lully  (Lyons,  1825);  A.  Pongin,  J.  B. 
Lully  (Paris,  1883) ; E.  Radet,  Lully  Homme 
d'affaires,  Proprikaire  cl  Music  im  (Paris, 
1891)  ; M.  de  Montrond,  Les  Musiciens  les  pi  us 
ctlebre s (Lille,  1853,  p.  41).  Article  in  The 
Peoples  Magazine  (London,  Nov.  1,  1869),  with 


a print  of  dc  la  Charlene's  picture  of  Lully 
in  Mile,  de  Montjwnsier's  kitchen.  Fctis, 
Biographic,  voL  v.J  o.  c.  ; with  additions, 
in  square  brackets,  by  e.  h.-a. 

LUMBYE,  Han 8 Cu uistian,  Danish  com- 
poser of  marches  and  dance-music,  bom  May 
2,  1810,  in  Copenhagen.  Like  Strauss  and 
Lanner  he  had  an  orchestra,  which,  when  not 
travelling  professionally,  was  engaged  from 
1848  at  the  Tivoli  near  Copenhagen.  HU 
many  marches  and  dances  (‘ Krolls  Ballklange,' 
‘ Eino  Sominernacht  in  Danemark,’  ‘Der  Traum 
dcs  Savoy arden,’  etc.),  were  long  popular.  On 
his  retirement  in  1865,  he  was  created  a Kriegs- 
rath.  He  died  March  20,  187 4.  His  son  Geoug, 
the  composer  of  an  0|*ra,  ‘Die  Hexenflbte,’ 
(1869),  now  enjoys  nearly  os  great  a popularity 
in  Copenhagen  as  his  father  once  did.  f.  g. 

LUMLEY,  Benjamin,  born  in  1811  (the 
son  of  a Jewish  merchant  named  Levy),  was 
bred  to  the  law,  and  iu  Nov.  1832  admitted  a 
solicitor.  Being  concerned  for  La]«orte  he  became 
mixed  up  with  the  affairs  of  the  Open*  and 
on  La  porte's  death  in  1841  was  induced  to 
become  its  manager.  Pursuing  a policy  initiated 
by  his  predecessor,  he  gave  prominence  to  the 
ballet  to  the  neglect  of  the  o{>era,  and  in  a 
few  years  had  so  alienated  his  j*erfomiers  that 
at  the  end  of  the  season  of  1846  nearly  the 
whole  of  his  principal  singers,  band,  and  chorus, 
seceded  and  joined  the  newly  formed  establish- 
ment at  Covent  Garden.  The  popularity  of 
Jenny  Lind  sustained  him  during  the  next  three 
seasons  ; and  after  her  retirement  from  the  stage 
in  1849,  the  return  of  Sontag  to  public  life 
enabled  him  to  maintaiu  his  ]tosition  for  a time, 
but  afterwards  the  fortune  of  the  house  waned, 
until,  at  the  end  of  the  season  of  1852,  the 
manager  was  compiled  to  close  the  theatre 
until  1 856,  when  the  burning  of  Covent  Garden 
induced  him  again  to  try  his  fortune.  [Ini  850- 
1851  he  was  manager  of  the  Paris  Theatre  dee 
Italiens.]  He  struggled  on  for  three  seasons, 
but  at  the  end  of  1858  was  forced  to  submit. 
Four  benefit  performances  were  given  for  him 
in  1863.  He  produced  during  his  jieriod  of 
management  the  following  operas  for  the  first 
time  in  England — Donizetti’s  * Figlia  del  Reggi- 
mento,’  ‘Don  Paaquale,'  * Linda  di  Chamouni,' 
and  ‘Favorita’:  Verdi’s  * Ernani,’  ‘ Attila,' 
‘Nabucco,’  ‘Traviata,’  * Trovatore,  ’ and  ‘Masna- 
dieri  ’ ; Costa’s  ‘I)oti  Carlo®,  ’ and  Halevy’s 
‘ Tempest*  1 : and  introduced,  among  others,  the 
following  singers — Jenny  Lind,  Tadolini,  Frezzo- 
lini,  Cruvelli,  Parodi,  Castellan,  Johanna  Wag- 
ner, Piccolomitii,  Tietjcns,  Gardoni,  Calzolari, 
Fraschtni,  Giuglini,  Fomasari,  Ron  coni,  and 
Belletti  After  his  retirement  he  returned  t<* 
his  original  profession.  In  1863  appeared  (2nd 
edition)  an  account  of  his  trouble  with  Lord 
Dudley,  as  The  Earl  of  Dudley , Mr.  Lumlt-y. 
and  lfcr  Majesty's  Theatre.  In  1864  he  pub- 
lished  an  account  of  his  managerial  career,  under 
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the  title  of  Reminiscences  of  the  Ojtcra  (Hurst 
k Blackett,  1864).  He  died  March  17,  1875. 
w.  h.  H.  ; additions  from  Did.  of  Nat.  Bioy. 

LUNN,  Louisa  Kikkby,  bora  Nov.  8,  1873, 
at  Manchester,  was  first  taught  singing  there 
by  Mr.  J.  H.  Greenwood,  organist  of  All  Saints’ 
Church  ; later,  1893  to  1 896,  by  Signor  Visetti  at 
the  Royal  College  of  Music,  where  in  1894  she 
gained  a scholarship.  On  Dec.  6,  1S93,  as  a 
student,  Miss  Luna  made  her  debuts  in  opera  at 
Drury  Lane  as  Margaret  in  Schumann’s  * Geno* 
veva,’  and  at  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Theatre  on 
Dec.  13,  1894,  as  the  Marquise  de  Montcontour 
in  Delibes's  ‘ Le  Roi  l’a  dit,'  on  the  production 
of  these  oj>eras  in  England  by  the  Royal  College 
of  Music.  Her  success,  both  as  singer  and  actress, 
was  such  that  Sir  Augustus  Harris  engaged  her 
for  five  years  to  sing  in  opera,  but  the  contract 
became  void  by  his  death  in  1896.  In  the 
meantime,  on  March  2 of  the  last-named  year, 
she  played  with  great  success  as  Norah  on  the 
production  of  Stanford's  * Shamus  O’Brien  ’ at 
the  Opera  Comique  Theatre,  since  demolished, 
and  later  in  the  summer  played  small  j>arts  at 
Co  vent  Garden.  From  1897  to  1899  she  was 
the  principal  mezzo  or  contralto  of  the  Carl 
Rosa  Company,  both  in  London  and  in  the 
provinces.  Her  parts  included  Ortrud,  Bran  gone, 
Magdalena,  Carmen,  both  Frederick  and  the 
heroine  in  ‘Mignon,’  Julia  in  a stage  version 
of  Sullivan's  ‘ Martyr  of  Antioch  ’ (Oct.  23, 
1897),  Eila  on  the  production  of  MacCunn’s 
1 Diarmid  * at  Coven t Garden,  etc.  In  Juno 
1899  she  married  Mr.  W.  J.  K.  Pearson  of 
Loudon.  For  a time  she  sang  in  concerts  only 
at  the  Queen’s  Hall  and  elsewhere,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Robert  Newman,  with  whom 
she  had  signed  a contract.  On  May  14,  1901, 
she  reappeared  at  Covent  Garden  with  the  Royal 
Oi>era  Syndicate  as  the  Sandman  in  Humper- 
dinck’s ‘Hansel  und  Gretel,’  since  which  date  she 
has  sung  there  every  season.  In  1904  she  made 
a great  advance  there  in  public  favour,  notably 
as  Amneris  and  Fricka  ; June  20,  Pallas  in 
Saint-Saens’s  ‘ Helene,’  and  July  6,  Hesotoode  in 
‘Salome,’  a new  version  of  Massenet's  * Hero- 
diade,’  on  the  production  of  these  two  last  oj  Kiras 
in  England.  Mme.  Kirkby  Lunn,  with  her 
fine  mezzo-soprano  of  over  two  octaves  in  com- 
pass from  g to  b"  flat,  is  equally  successful  in 
the  concert-room  in  oratorios,  lieder,  and  ballads, 
singing  with  equal  facility  in  four  languages. 
On  Nov.  12,  1902,  she  sang  at  the  Queen’s  Hall, 
on  the  production  of  Front's  version  of  the 
‘ Messiah  ’ by  the  Royal  Society  of  Musicians, 
having  previously  sung  the  same  year  at  the 
Festivals  of  Sheffield  and  Norwich.  Later  in 
this  year  she  went  to  the  United  States  and 
played  in  opera  at  New  York  as  Brangane, 
Ortrud,  Erda  in  * Siegfried,*  Amneris,  etc.  She 
also  sang  with  great  success  six  times  with  the 
Symphony  Orchestra  at  Boston  and  elsewhere, 
twice  at  Chicago  with  the  Pittsburg  Orchestra, 


and  twice  w’ith  the  Chicago  Orchestra  under  the 
late  Theodore  Thomas.  In  1904  she  took  part 
in  the  * Elgar  Festival  ’ at  Covent  Garden,  and, 
late  in  the  summer,  she  sung  at  the  Kursaal, 
Ostend,  under  M.  Leon  Rinskotr.  In  the  autumn 
she  went  again  to  America,  and  on  Oct.  1 7 sang 
os  Kundry  at  Boston  in  the  first  English  per- 
formance of  * Parsifal  ’ by  the  Savage  Company, 
under  the  conductorship  of  Caj>ellmeistcr  Roth- 
well,  with  great  success.  On  her  return  to 
England  in  1905  she  gained  golden  opinions  in 
various  parts  previously  sung  by  her,  and  added 
Orpheus  to  their  number.  a.  c. 

LUPO.  The  name  of  seven  members  of  the 
Royal  Band  in  England  in  the  16th  and  17th 
centuries.  No  doubt  the  origin  was  Italian — 
Ambros  ( [GcscK .)  quotes  a reference  to  a ‘ Lupo 
de  My llan.’  In  1559-94  Ambrose  was  a 

violinist,  in  1581-1605  Josepho  and  Petuo 
were  violists  (the  former  wrote  a set  of  com- 
mendatory verses  prefixed  to  John  Mundy's 
‘Songs  and  Psalms,’  1594),  and  in  1593  the 
name  Thomas  occurs  for  the  first  time  ; the 
violinist  must  have  died  about  1627,  as  his 
successor  was  appointed  in  that  year.  Another 
Thomas,  son  of  Pietro,  was  violinist  in  1599, 
and  in  1637  his  widow  petitioned  for  the 
arrears  of  salary  due  to  him.  These  two, 
Thomas  senior  and  Thomas  junior,  are  the 
most  important  of  the  family  ; but  it  is  a 
hopeless  task  at  present  to  decide  what  conqKwi- 
tions  are  to  be  ascribed  to  either  (see  the 
article  in  Did.  of  Nat.  Buy.).  A third  Thomas, 
son  of  Josepho,  is  mentioned  in  1601.  A 
Horatio  was  violinist  from  1612  to  1625,  and 
Theophil,  son  of  one  of  the  Thomases,  was  in 
the  band  from  1627  to  1640.  [He  issued  in 
1 654  a volume  containing  a ‘Suite  of  Languages,’ 
with  five  movements  respectively  headed  : 
‘English  Humor,’  ‘Irish  Humor,’  ‘French,’ 
‘Spanish,*  and  ‘Seotish’  Humors,  w.  h.  o.  f.] 
Among  works  by  * Thomas  Lupo  ’ (whether 
senior  or  junior)  are  noted  the  follow  ing : 
parts  of  the  music  for  Campion's  masque  for  the 
marriage  of  Lord  Hayes,  1607  ; two  pieces,  for 
four  and  live  voices  respectively,  in  Sir  William 
Leighton's  ‘ Teares  or  Lameutacions  * (1614); 
five  motets  in  Thomas  Myriell’s  Tristitiae 
/foment  urn  (Brit.  Mus.  Add.  MSS.  29,372-6);  the 
MS.  collection  intended  to  be  published  in  1616  ; 
two  anthems,  a madrigal,  and  instrumental 
pieces,  in  the  library  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford  ; 
six  fantasias  in  five  jiarts  are  in  Brit.  Mus. 
Add.  MSS.  17,792-6;  and  Elizabeth  Rogers's 
Virginal  Book  contains  an  Avre  by  ‘Lupus/ 
(Did.  of  Nat.  Bio/j .,  Quel Jen- Lex  ikon,  etc.  See 
also  Historical  Manuscripts  Commission , Lord 
Cowper's  MSS.,  etc.)  m. 

LUPOT,  Nicolas,  the  most  famous  of  French 
violin-makers.  The  family  came  from  the 
village  of  M ir^court  in  the  Vosges  mountains, 
which  has  for  three  centuries  or  more  been  the 
seat  of  a violin  manufacture.  Jean  Lupot,  the 
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great-grandfather  of  Nicolas,  was  a violin-maker 
here.  His  son  Laurent,  born  1696,  established 
himself  in  the  trade  at  Luneville  (1751-1756) 
and  Orleans  (1756-1762).  Francois,  son  of 
Laurent,  first  worked  with  his  father  at  Lune- 
ville, and  in  1758  migrated  to  Stuttgart,  where 
he  remained  for  twelve  years  as  fiddle-maker  in 
ordinary  to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Wiirtemberg. 
In  1770  he  returned,  and  settled  at  Orleans. 
He  was  the  father  of  two  sons,  Nicolas,  the 
‘ French  Stradivarius, ’ bom  at  Stuttgart  in  1758, 
and  Francois,  in  his  time  a reputable  bow- 
maker,  born  at  Orleans  in  1774.  Nicolas  began 
his  career  early.  We  have  good  instruments  ' 
made  by  him  at  Orleans  (Rue  d’llliers),  before  1 
he  had  completed  his  twentieth  year.  These 
juvenile  instruments  are  cheap  in  Faria  at  500 
francs. 

In  1794  Nicolas  Lupot  removed  to  Paris  and 
set  up  a shop  in  the  Rue  de  Grammont  (1798- 
1803).  lie  afterwards  removed  to  the  Rue 
Croix  des  Petits  Champs,  where  ho  made  those 
famous  copies  of  the  great  Italian  makers  on 
which  his  reputation  rests.  Lupot  wisely  dropped 
all  pretensions  to  originality,  and  became  the  first 
of  copyists.  Hi9  favourite  pattern  was  the 
Stradivarius : his  few  copies  of  Guarnerius  violins 
are  less  successful.  Many  instruments  are  signed 
with  his  autograph.  He  made  several  quintets 
of  two  violins,  two  tenors,  and  bass,  to  which 
he  sought  to  give  a perfect  unity  of  tone  ami 
appearance.  These  quintets  fetch  fancy  prices  : 
but  any  Lupot  violin  dated  from  1805  to  1824 
is  worth  from  1000  to  1200  francs.  The  violon- 
cellos are  rarer : a handsome  one  is  worth  2000 
francs.  Nicolas  Lupot  ranked  in  his  time  as 
the  first  of  his  trade  in  Europe.  Spohr,  who 
long  played  on  one  of  his  violins,  recommends 
him  as  a maker.  His  weakest  point  is  his 
varnish.  He  employed  several  kinds  : the 
usual  one  is  a thick  and  not  very  transparent 
oil  varnish,  which  is  sometimes  badly  dried,  and 
presents  a rough  and  lumpy  appearance.  Luj>ot 
died  in  1824.  His  business  descended  to  his 
son-in-law,  Charles  Francis  Garni;  and  the 
present  well-known  makers,  Gand  and  Bornardcl, 
21  Rue  Croix  des  Petits  Champs,  correctly  describe 
themselves  as  the  ‘ AncienneMaisou  Lupot,  1 798.' 
Francois  Lupot,  the  bow-inaker,  and  brother  of 
Nicolas,  invented  the  ‘coulisse,’  or  metal  groove 
attached  to  the  ‘ nut,’  and  carefully  fitted  to  the 
stick,  on  which  it  works.  Ho  died  in  1837,  leav- 
ing as  his  successor  Dominique  Peccate,  who  ranks 
as  the  best  bow-maker  after  Tourte.  E.  J.  F. 

LURLINE.  Grand  legendary  opera  in  three 
acts  ; words  by  E.  Fitzball,  music  by  W.  Vincent 
Wallace.  Produced  at  the  Royal  English  Oj^ra, 
Covent  Garden,  Fob.  23,  I860.  o. 

LUSCINIUS,  Ottomar  (Nachtgall),  born 
1487  at  Strasburg,  a pupil  of  Hofhaimer,  was 
organist  at  Strasburg  in  1515,  and  afterwards 
canon  of  St.  Stephen’s,  Vienna.  Owing  to  the 
Reformation  troubles  he  was  obliged  to  leave 


Strasburg  in  1523,  and  led  a somewhat  wan- 
dering life,  dying  at  the  Carthusian  house  near 
Freiberg  • im  - Breisgau,  in  1537.  He  was  the 
author  of  Musicae  Jnstiiut tones,  1515,  also  of 
Musuryia,  1536,  the  latter  work  mainly  a trans- 
lation into  Latin  of  Virdung’s  Musica  gt tutuKht . 
His  name  appears  as  the  composer  of  a three- 
part  organ  piece  in  Kleber’s  organ  Tabulatur - 
Buck,  with  the  date  1516.  J.  R.  M. 

LUSINGANDO,  or  LUSINGHIERO, 
literally  ‘flattering’  or  ‘coaxing,’  whence  its 
musical  meaning  comes  to  be  * in  a soft,  tender 
manner,*  resembling  Amoroso  in  character, 

' with  perhaps  a hint  of  coquetry  in  it,  except 
1 that  the  latter  is  generally  used  at  the  beginning 
of  movements,  and  the  former  as  applying 
only  to  a short  passage.  Beethoven  uses  it  in 
the  Quartet,  op.  131,  in  the  slow  movement 
(No.  4),  where  the  entry  of  the  second  subject 
is  marked  ‘Andante  moderato  e lusinghiero.’ 
Lusingando  is  a very  favourite  direction  of 
Weber’s,  occurring  in  the  Piano  Sonata,  op.  4, 
first  movement,  ‘tranquillo  e lusingando,'  in 
L’ invitation  h la  Valse,  where  the  coquettish 
second  subject  reappears  pianissimo  in  C major, 
and  in  several  other  places.  Chopin  uses  it  in 
the  Rondo  in  F (in  3-4  time).  m. 

LUSTIGE  WE1BER  VON  WINDSOR,  DIE. 
See  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor. 

LUTE  (Fr.  Luth ; Ital.  Livlo  or  Leuio ; 
Germ.  Laute ; Dutch  Luit  ; Spanish  Laud ; 
Port.  Alaude).  A large  and  beautiful  stringed 
instrument  with  a long  neck  and  fretted  finger- 
board ; at  one  time  much  in  use,  but  now 
obsolete.  In  medieval  Latin  the  lute  is  called 
Testudo  and  the  guitar  Cithara,  both  inaccurate 
identifications  of  ancient  Greek  instruments  of 
very  different  construction.  [See  Lyre,]  The 
lute  is  of  Oriental  origin,  and  its  Arabic  name 
is  AC  ud — from  which  its  European  names  are 
derived  by  the  omission  of  the  initial  vowel 
of  the  definite  article  Al.1  The  Portuguese 
Alaude  alono  retains  it.  The  lute  became 
known  throughout  the  West  in  tliQ  time  of  the 
Crusades.  Wc  class  the  Russian  Kohsti  as  a 
lute : while  the  Balalaika  of  the  same  country 
is  of  the  guitar  kind.  As  in  the  viol  da  gamlvi 
and  violoncello,  the  formal  difference  between 
a lute  and  a guitar  is  to  be  found  in  the  back, 
which  in  the  lute  is  pear-shaped  and  in  the 
guitar  is  flat.  The  lute  is  without  ribs,  which 
are  essential  to  the  framing  of  the  guitar. 
[See  Guitar.] 

The  invention  of  stringed  instruments  with 
finger-boards,  or  the  neck  serving  as  a finger- 
board, precedes  the  earliest  historical  monuments. 
The  long-necked  Egyptian  Xefer  was  certainly 
depicted  in  the  fourth  dynasty ; and  wall-painting 
of  the  time  of  Moses,  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum,  shows  that  it  then  had  frets.  We 
observe  a similar  instrument  in  Assyrian  monu- 
ments, and  the  Hebrew  Nebel  has  been  supposed 

i Id  ibc  auut  w*y  El-art.  the  oedaf , became  in  Bngllih  Larck. 
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to  bo  one.  Strangely  enough  the  Greeks  had  it 
not.  The  Arabs  derived  the  lute  from  Persia, 
and  with  the  instrument  a finesse  in  the  division 
of  the  octavo  into  smaller  parts  than  our  semi- 
tones, rendered  possible  by  the  use  of  frets,  and 
still  an  Asiatic  peculiarity  ; the  best  authorities 
assuring  us  that  the  modem  Arabian  ud  and 
tambura  are  thus  adjusted.  It  is  usual  to 
Bpeak  of  these  fractions  as  £ of  a tone.  Kiese- 
wetter,  however  (Musique  ties  Arabes , Leipzig, 
1842,  pp.  32,  33),  gives  the  Persian-Arab  scale 
as  a division  of  seventeen  in  the  octave  ; twelve 
of  the  intervals  being  the  Pythagorean  limma 
(not  quite  our  equal  semitone),  and  five  of  the 
dimension  of  the  comma,  an  interval,  though 
small,  quite  recognisable  by  a trained  ear. 
[See  Comma,  vol.  i.  p.  56S.]  Carl  Engel  (Musical 
Instruments,  1874,  p.  60)  states  that  the  Arabs 
became  acquainted  with  the  Persian  lute  before 
their  conquest  of  the  country,  and  names  an  Arab 
musician  who,  sent  to  the  Persian  king  to  learn 
singing  and  performance  on  the  lute,  brought 
it  to  Mekka  in  the  6th  century  of  our  era.  The 
strings  of  the  Arab  lute  are  of  twisted  silk,  an 
Asiatic,  especially  Chinese,  material  for  strings. 
The  same,  bound  round  the  neck,  has  served  for 
the  frets.  [See  Frets,  emU,  p.  108.]  The 
modem  Egyptian  lute,  named  oud  1 or  toud,  of 
which  there  is  a specimen  at  South  Kensington, 
and  an  excellent  woodcut  in  Lanes  Modem 
Egyptians,  chap,  v.,  has  seven  pairs  of  gut 
strings,  and  is,  moreover,  played  with  a plec- 
trum of  eagle’s  or  vulture's  quill. 

The  Western  lute  was  a Medieval  and  a 
Renaissance  instrument.  It  flourished  during 
the  creative  period  of  Gothic  architecture  and 
later,  its  star  beginning  to  pale  as  the  violin 
quartet  arose,  and  setting  altogether  when  the 
pianoforte  came  into  general  use.  There  were 
publications  for  the  lute  ns  late  as  1740 — six 
sonatas  by  Pnlkcnhagen,  Nuremberg  ; and, 
1760,  Gellert’s  Odes  by  Beyer.  The  latest  use 
of  the  instrument  in  the  orchestra  seems  to 
have  been  in  Handel's  ‘Deidamia,’  1741.  The 
great  J,  S.  Bach  himself  wrote  three  sets  of 
pieces  for  the  lute,  besides  introducing  the  in- 
strument in  the  8t.  John  Passion.  Carl  F. 
Becker  1ms  described  them  in  Die  Hausmusik 
in  Deutschland , Leipzig,  1840.  Ho  gives  (p.  64) 
their  titles — ‘ Partita  al  Liuto,  oomposta  del 
Sign.  J.  S.  Bach  ’ (in  0 minor), 4 Pieces  pour  le 
Lut,  par  J.  S.  Bach';  lastly,  ‘ Fuga  del  Signore 
J.  S.  Bach  ’ (in  G minor),  of  which  the  subject — 


is  to  be  found  in  a violin  sonata  by  the  same 
composer.  These  lute  pieces  were  in  MS.  May 
we  think  with  Becker  that  it  was  not  improbable 
that  Bach  played  the  lute  ? 

To  proceed  to  the  description  of  the  instrument. 

1 Ob**rv*  the  «ll»iun  of  the  ron*otMnt. 

VOL.  II 


The  pear-shaped  or  vaulted  body  of  the  lute  is 
built  up  of  staves  of  pine  or  cedar.  The  belly 
is  of  pine,  and  has  one  or  more  sound*l>ars  for 
support  and  to  assist  the  resonance.  It  is  gradu- 
ated in  thickness  towards  the  edges  and  is  pierced 
with  from  one  to  three  sound-holes  in  decorative 
knots  or  rose  patterns.  Great  j>ains  were  evi- 
dently taken  in  choosing  and  making  this  very 


essential  part  of  the  instrument.  Attached  to 
the  body  is  a neck  of  moderate  length  covered 
by  a finger-board  divided  by  frets  of  brass  or 
catgut  into  a measured  scale.  The  strings  were 
entirely  of  catgut  until  towards  the  end  of  the 
17th  centrin’,  when  silver  spun  boss  strings 
were  introdneed.  There  would  appear  by  com- 
parison of  old  lutes  to  have  been  much  diversity 
in  the  stringing  and  tuning,  and  there  is  a 
broad  division  in  the  large  lutes  between  those 
notes,  generally  in  pairs  of  nnisons,  which  lie 
over  the  finger-board  and  frets,  and  the  diapason 
notes  that  arc  not  stopped,  and  serve  only  to 
determine  the  key  or  modulation.  When  off 
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the  finger-board  these  deeper  strings  were  at-  | 
tached  to  pegs  elevated  by  a second  and  higher 
neck.  These  extended  instruments  became 
afterwards  known  as  theorboos,  and  in  time 
virtually  banished  the  older  single-necked  lutes.  ; 
Mersenne's  engraving  of  Lute  and  Theorbo 
(Tuorba,  Teorbe)  gives  nine  frets  besides  the 
nut,  to  the  lute  twenty-one  strings,  to  the 
theorbo  twenty-three  strings  (eight  to  the  upper  | 
neck).  [See  Chitakhone,Thkoiibo,  and  AncH- 
lute,  the  bass  theorbo.]  The  fingers  of  the  I 
right  hand,  without  a jdectrum,  touched  the 
strings  pizzicato  in  melody  or  chords.  The 
tender  charm  and  colouring  of  the  lute-player’s  I 
tone  can,  in  these  days  of  exaggerated  sonorous-  | 
ness,  be  scarcely  imagined. — The  frets  of  the 
finger-board  followed  a division  by  half-tones, 
and  in  the  old  lutes  were  eight  to  each  pair  of 
strings.  Later,  as  will  he  presently  shown,  ' 
they  were  carried  farther  in  the  higher  strings. 
Mace  (Mustek's  Monument,  London,  1676,  p.  50) 
said  nine  was  the  best  number,  but  there  was 
a limitation  to  this  stopping  nearer  the  bridge, 
by  the  pro|>ortions  of  the  strings  in  length, 
thickness,  and  weight  being  unduly  disturbed 
to  the  detriment  of  the  tone.  According  to 
Baron  ( UfUcrsuchung  d-:s  Instruments  der  Ia\  uten, 
Nuremberg,  1727)  and  an  older  authority,  ; 
Praetorius,  the  lute  had  originally  four  open 
notes  (a)  ; iu  course  of  time  two  G's  were  added 
(6).  Melchior  Neusiedler  of  Augsburg,  who  was 


living  A.D.  1574,  added  the  F,  making  thirteen 
strings  iu  all,  the  highest,  or  Chanterelle,  being 
a single  string.  This  comjiass  Baron  calls 
Gamaut,  and  the  deeper  bass  strings  he  calls 
Brummer  or  Bombarte,  the  finer  ones  Bombart- 
leiu.  Brummer  was  usually  applied,  and  the  < 
appellations  in  German,  Italian,  and  English  j 
were  os  follows  : — 
g\  Quintsaite. — Canto. — Treble. 

1 1 . Kleiusangsaite. — Sottana. — Small  Mean. 
a.  Grosasangsaite. — M<zzana. — Great  Mean. 

/.  Kleinbrummer. — Tenure. — Counter  Tenor, 
c.  Mittelbrummer. — Bordone.  — Tenor. 

G.  G roBsbrummer. — Basso.  — Bass. 

At  l»age  122  of  bis  work,  Baron  gives  the 
compass  of  an  * eleven  course  * lute  thus, 


the  two  highest  (the  melody  strings)  being  1 
single,  the  remainder  pairs.  His  division  of  the 
finger-board  has  ten  frets  for  the  F ; eleven  for 
the  G ; and  twelve  for  each  of  the  highest  six. 
There  is  thus  a compass  of  3i  octaves  from  j 
C below  the  bass  stave  to  the  We  gnthor  | 

• According  to  the  Knryrlof^Jif.  about  th«  middle  of  the  IHth  i 
century  the  acountiinco  wm—  I C,  D.  K.  F.  O.l  I A.  •!,  •/,  b,  c'.  o'.  | ' 

| Opm.  j I Fingered.  | 


further  from  him  that  this  tuning  would  repre- 
sent * cammer,'  or  theatre  pitch  ; for  the  4 chor,‘ 
or  church  pitch,  the  chanterelle  would  be  tuned 
to  the  treble  G,  to  the  greater  peril  of  the  strings 
(Mahillon’s  Catalogue , 1880,  p.  247).  This 
would  be  the  4 Discan t Lute ' of  Praetorius  ; set? 
below.  Praetorius  ( Organ  ographin,  Wol  fen- 
butte],  1619,  p.  49)  has  G for  the  chanterelle. 
There  were,  at  last,  thirteen  pairs  of  strings  in 
large  lutes,  descending  at  the  tuner’s  pleasure 
to  the  deep  A or  G.  Mace  (p.  41)  explains  a 
large  compass  of  strings  as  bringing  the  stopping 
‘to  a natural  form  and  aptitude  for  the  hand.’ 
There  were  other  tunings  besides  the  above  I) 
minor.  Mace  gives  a new  French  tuuing  in  E 
minor,  and  a 4 fiat  ’ tuning  which  he  preferred  ; 
referring  to  that  we  quote  from  Baron  (b)  as  the 
old  lute,  theorbo,  or  viol-way : but  he  wisely 
remarks  (p.  191)  4 that  tuning  upon  any  instru- 
ment which  allows  the  artist  most  scope,  freedom, 
ami  variety,  with  most  case  and  familiarity,  to 
express  his  conceptions  most  fully  and  completely, 
without  limitation  or  restraint  throughout  all 
the  keys,  must  needs  be  accounted  the  best.’ 

It  must  have  been  very  troublesome  to  keep 
a lute  in  order.  Mace,  in  his  often-quoted 
work,  recommends  that  a lute  should  be  kept 
in  a bed  which  is  in  constant  use,  and  goes  on 
to  say  that  once  in  a year  or  two,  if  you  have 
not  very  good  luck,  you  will  l»e  constrained  to 
have  the  belly  taken  oir  as  it  will  have  sunk 
from  the  stretch  of  the  strings,  4 which  is  a great 
strength.’  Mattheson  said  a luteuist  of  eighty 
years  old  had  certainly  sjwnt  sixty  in  tuning 
his  instrument,  and  that  the  cost  in  Paris  of 
keeping  a horse  or  a lute  was  about  the  same. 
Baron  replied  that  the  horse  would  soon  be  like 
one  of  Pharaoh’s  lean  kine. 

In  Italian  lutes  of  early  date  the  tuning 
pegs  were  disposed  diagonally  across  the  head 
in  two  rows,  the  projections  for  tuning  being  at 
the  back.  They  wero  afterwards  inserted  at 
the  side  of  the  head  as  in  a violin,  the  head 
being  bent  back  at  an  obtuse  or  even  a right 
angle  to  the  neck.  Ultimately  metal  screws 
replaced  the  pegs,  but  only  when  large  single 
strings  were  put  on  instead  of  double  strings. 
The  lute  is  now  esteemed  solely  for  the  great  beauty 
of  its  form  and  design.  Inlays  of  various  ban! 
woods,  tortoiseshell,  ivory,  and  mother-of-pearl, 
and  sometimes  painting  on  the  sound-board, 
have  been  employed  to  decorate  them.  Through 
their  decorative  value  many  lutes  have  been 
preserved  ; and  many  wero  transformed  into 
Viellesor  Hurdy-gurdies.  Lutes  and  viols  hav- 
ing been  made  by  the  same  artists,  the  word 
luthier  iu  French  still  designates  a maker  of 
violins. 

The  lute  player  had  not  our  musical  notation  ; 
systems  special  to  the  instrument,  and  known 
as  Tablatukk,  being  long  in  Vogue.  [See  also 
Musical  Times,  1899,  p.  530  ff.]  ’Hie  lute 
ami  organ  arc  the  two  instruments  for  which 
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the  oldest  instrumental  conqtositions  we  possess, 
were  written  (Mahillon's  Catalogue,  1880,  p. 
246).  Many  instruction-books  were  written  lor 
the  lute,  with  examples  in  tahlature  ; the  oldest 
known  to  exist  in  this  country  is  the  Lauttcn - 
buck  of  Wolf  Heckel  (Strasburg,  1 562),  preserved 
in  the  Library  of  the  Royal  College  of  Music. 
The  next  in  order  of  date  are  The  Science  of ' 
Luting , licensed  to  John  Allden  in  1565  ; A 
Brief  and  easy  instruction  to  l fame  the  tablet ure,  ^ 
to  conduct  and  dispose  the  hand  into  tt u;  Lute 
[by  Adrien  Le  Roy].  Englished  by  J.  Alford, 
Londoner,  1868  ; an  English  translation  by  1 
F.  K.  (London,  1574),  of  the  famous  Tutor  of  I 
Adrien  Le  Roy,  which  had  appeared  in  Paris  in 
1551  ; Thomas  Dallis’s  MS.  Lute-Book,  1583, 
in  the  library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin  ; and 
William  Ballet’s  MS.  Lute- Books  (1594)  in  the 
same  library.  There  is  another  in  the  British 
Museum  by  Thomas  Robinson,  written  in  the 
form  of  a dialogue  (London,  1603).  Wo  must 
uot  omit  the  treatise  by  Thomas  Mace  (London, 
1676),  to  which  we  have  so  frequently  referred. 
Praetoriua,  in  his  Organographia , was  careful 
to  describu  the  then  (1619)  familiar  lute.  He 
gives  (p.  51)  a graduated  family  of  lutes  with 
their  quints  or  chanterelles,  which  show  how 
much  variety  in  size  and  scale  was  permitted. 
They  are — (1)  Klein  Octav  (a) ; (2)  Klein 
Discant  (6)  ; (3)  Discant  ( c ) ; (4)  Rccht  Chorist 
oder  Alt  (rf)  ; (5)  Tenor  (c)  ; (6)  Bass  (/) ; (7) 
Gross  Octav  Bass  ( g ). 


Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  lute  generally 
know  n and  described  hero,  the  4 French ' lute 
of  Mace,  is  the  Alto  lute.  Vincentio  Galilei, 
the  father  of  the  astronomer,  was  the  author  of 
a dialogue  on  the  lute  (Venice,  1583).  Other 
noteworthy  continental  publications  were  by 
Judenkiinig,  Vienna,  1523  ; C.erle,  Nuremberg, 
1545  ; Hans  Neuaiedler,  Nuremberg,  1556  ; 
Melchior  Neusiedler,  1574  ; Ochsenkhuns,  Hei- 
delberg, 1558  ; Kargel,  Strasburg,  1586  ; 
Besardus,  Cologne,  1603  ; Campion,  Paris, 
1710;  and  Baron,  Nuremberg  (already  quoted 
from),  1727. 

Much  valuable  information  collected  about 
lute  makers  and  the  literature  of  the  lute  is 
communicated  by  Carl  Engel  in  his  admirable 
catalogue  of  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum 
referred  to.  The  finest  lutes  were  made  in  Italy ; 
and  Bologna,  Venice,  Padua,  and  Rome  were 
especially  famous  for  them.  There  would  ap- 
pear to  have  been  a fusion  of  German  and  Italian 
skill  in  northern  Italy  when  the  Bolognese  lutes 
were  reputed  to  excel  over  all  others.  Evelyn 
in  his  Diary  (May  21,  1645)  remarks  their  high 
price,  and  that  they  were  chiefly  made  by  Ger- 
mans. Ono  of  the  earliest  of  these  was  Lucas 
(or  Laux,  os  lie  inscribed  liis  name  on  his 


instruments)  Maler,  who  was  living  in  Bologna 
aliout  1500-20.  There  is  one  of  his  make  at 
South  Kensington,  represented  in  the  drawing, 
a remarkable  specimen,  notwithstanding  that 
the  head  is  modernised,  to  correspond  with  that 
of  the  modern  guitar,  the  strings  are  single, 
and  the  belly  later  adorned  with  painting. 
According  to  Thomas  Mace,  4 pittifull  old, 
batter'd,  crack’d  things’  of  Laux  Maler  would 
fetch  a hundred  |>ounds  each,  which,  considering 
the  altered  value  of  money,  rivals  the  prices 
paid  nowadays  for  fine  Cremona  violins.  He 
(p.  48)  quotes  the  King  (Charles  I.)  as  having 
bought  one  for  £100  through  the  famous  lntenist 
Gaultier ; but  the  correspondence  of  Huygens 
(Afnsique  ct  Musicicns,  etc.,  ed.  Jonckbloet  and 
Land,  1882)  relates  that  the  lute  belonged  to 
Jehan  Ballard,  who  would  not  part  with  it. 
After  his  death  Charles  I.  bought  it  of  the  rela- 
tions for  £100,  and  gave  it  to  Gaultier.  [Among 
the  last  occurrences  of  the  lute  in  the  orchestra 
are  iu  Bach’s  4 Passion  according  to  St.  John,* 
in  the  bass  air,  4 Betrochte,  meine  Seele  * ; and 
in  Handel’s  4 Deidamia,'  1741.  A collection  of 
lute  compositions  by  Spanish  masters  of  the 
16th  century  w*as  edited  by  G.  Morphy,  and 
published  by  Breitkopf  & Hiirtel  in  1902. 
On  the  history  of  the  lute  in  France  see  Bivista 
Musical c,  v.  637,  vi.  1.]  A.  J.  H. 

LUTENIST,  a lute  player.  In  the  16th 
and  17th  centuries  lutenists,  or,  as  they  were 
sometimes  called,  ‘lewters’or  4 luters,' invariably 
formed  part  of  the  musical  retinue  of  kings 
and  princes,  and  one  at  least  was  commonly 
uttached  to  the  households  of  nobles  and  landed 
gentry.  On  August  8,  1715,  a lutenists  place 
was  created  in  the  Chapel  Royal  of  St.  James’s, 
and  John  Shore  was  appointed  to  it,  who  held 
it  until  his  death  in  1752,  when  it  was  given 
to  John  Inunyns,  who  filled  it  until  his  death 
in  1764.  The  office  afterwards  became  a sinecure, 
and  was  eventually  annexed  to  the  Mastership  of 
the  Children  as  a means  of  increasing  the  stipend. 
It  continued  until  the  death  of  William  Hawes 
in  1846,  when  it  was  abolished.  w.  H.  H. 

LUTHER,  Martin,  born  at  Eisleben,  on  St. 
Martin’s  Eve,  Nov.  10,  1483.  For  the  main 
facts  of  the  life  of  the  great  Reformer,  the  reader 
must  consult  some  other  work,  as  our  space 
compels  us  to  confine  ourselves  to  his  relation 
to  music,  and  esjtecially  to  the  hymns  and 
services  of  the  Church.  It  was  after  his  dc- 
|>arture  from  the  Wartburg,  March  22,  1522, 
that  he  began  to  occupy  himself  with  projects 
for  the  reform  of  the  services  of  the  Church, 
among  which  his  alterations  in  the  musical 
parts  of  the  Mass  led  to  such  great  results. 
There  is  ample  evidence  that  German  hymns 
were  sung  during  the  service  before  Luther’s 
alterations  ; but  if  not  the  actual  founder,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  ho  was  the  ostablisher  of 
congregational  singing.  The  musical  part  of 
the  Mass  had  grown  to  an  inordinate  length  ; 
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accordingly,  in  his  first  'Formula  Missae’  (1523), 
Luther  objects  to  the  sinking  of  long  graduate, 
and  recommends  that  the  choice  of  certain 
hymns  should  be  left  to  the  priest.  The  Re- 
former had  long  cherished  the  idea  of  a German 
Mass,  and  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year 
1524  he  was  occupied  with  arranging  that 
service.  In  order  to  help  him  in  the  musical 
part  of  his  work,  he  summoned  to  Wittenberg 
two  able  musicians,  Conrad  Rupf,  Capellmeister 
to  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  and  Johann  Walther, 
Cantor  at  the  Court  of  Frederick  the  Wise  at 
Torgau.  To  the  latter  we  aro  indebted  for 
much  information  about  Luther  as  a musician. 
He  says  that  at  this  time  he  stayed  with  Luther 
at  Wittenberg  for  three  weeks,  and  that  the 
Reformer  himself  set  to  music  several  Gospels 
and  Epistles  and  the  words  of  consecration, 
inventing  the  tunes  on  his  flute,  while  Walther 
noted  them  down.  Luther  used  also  to  discuss 
the  eight  Church  Tones  ; giving  the  Epistle  to 
the  8th  Tone,  and  the  Gospel  to  the  6th. 
'For,'  said  he,  'Christ  is  a gentle  Lord,  and 
His  words  arc  lovely  ; therefore  let  ns  take  the 
6th  Tone  for  the  Gospel  ; and  since  St.  Paul  is 
a grave  aj>ostlc,  we  will  set  the  Epistle  to  the 
8th  Tone.’  The  result  of  these  laltours  was 
the  publication  of  the  ‘Order  of  the  German 
Mass,’  which  contained  the  following  alterations. 
Instead  of  the  iutroit  there  was  ordered  to  be 
sung  a hymn  or  German  psalm  (‘  Ich  will  den 
Herrn  loben,’  or  ‘Heine  Steele  soil  sich  riihmen’). 
Then  followed  the  Kyrie  Eleison,  sung  three 
times  (instead  of  nine).  After  the  Collect  and 
Epistle  a German  hymn  (‘Nun  bitten  wir  den 
heil’geu  Geist,'  or  another)  was  sung,  and  after 
the  Gospel,  instead  of  the  Latin  Creed,  the 
German  (‘Wir  glauben  all”).  The  sermon  then 
followed,  and  after  this  a paraphrase  of  the 
Lord’s  Prayer,  and  the  Exhortation  to  Com- 
municants. After  the  Consecration,  was  sung 
‘Jesaia  dem  Propheten,’  Hush's  hymn  ‘Jesus 
Christus,  unser  Heiland,’  or  ‘ Christe,  du  Lamm 
Gottes.'  This  form  of  service  was  first  used 
on  Christmas  Day,  1524,  in  the  }*arish  church  of 
Wittenberg,  but  it  was  not  published  until  the 
following  year.  It  is  evident  that  white  intro- 
ducing a more  popular  element  into  the  music 
of  the  Mass,  Luther  did  not  despise  the  singing 
of  a trained  choir.  In  the  4 Vermahnung  zum 
Gebet  wider  den  Tiirken  * (1541)  he  says: 
' I rejoice  to  tet  the  79th  Psalm,  “O  God,  the 
heathen  are  come,”  be  sung  as  usual,  one  choir 
after  another.  Accordingly,  tet  one  sweet- voiced 
boy  step  before  the  desk  in  his  choir  and  sing 
alone  the  antiphon  or  sentence  “ Domine,  ne 
secundum,”  and  after  him  let  another  boy  sing 
the  other  sentence,  “ Domine,  ne  memiueris  ” ; 
and  then  tet  the  whole  choir  sing  on  their  knees, 
“ Adjuva  nos,  Deus,”  just  as  it  was  in  the  Popish 
Fasts,  for  it  sounds  and  looks  very  devotional.  ’ 
At  the  same  time  that  he  was  engaged  in  arrang- 
ing the  German  Maas,  Luther  was  turning  his 


attention  to  writing  and  adapting  hymns  to  be 
sung  during  the  sendee.  In  1524  he  wrote  to 
his  friend,  George  S|>alatiii,  *1  wish,  after  the 
example  of  the  Prophets  and  ancient  Fathers  of 
the  Church,  to  make  Gcrmau  psalms  for  the 
jteople,  that  is  to  say,  sacred  hymns,  so  that  the 
word  of  God  may  dwell  among  the  jieople  by 
means  of  song  also.'  In  the  same  year  (1524) 
the  first  Protestant  hymn-book  api**ared  : 4 Etlich 
christliche  Lyeder  Lohgesang  und  Psalm  dem 
reinen  Wort  Gottes  gemess  auss  dcr  h.  gschritft 
durch  mancherlay  Hochgelerter  gemacht.  in  der 
Kirchen  zu  singen,  wie  es  den  zum  tail  bereyt 
zu  Witten  burg  in  yebung  ist.  Witenburg, 
1524.’  It  is  not  certain  whether  Luther  actu- 
ally arranged  this  hook  ; it  contains  only  eight 
hymns  (four  of  which  are  by  him),  and  five 
tunes.  During  the  same  year  several  other  col- 
lections appeared,  and  their  number  increased  so 
rapidly  that  space  forbids  the  insertion  of  a list 
of  even  those  that  were  published  during  Luther's 
lifetime.  Scattered  through  these  different  col- 
lections there  is  great  difficulty  in  deciding  w hat 
hymns  are  really  Luther’s,  and  what  are  merely 
adaptations  ; the  lists  given  at  the  eud  of  this 
article  have  been  compiled  chiefly  from  Koch*a 
OcachirhU  da  Kirchenlitds , etc.  (Stuttgart, 
1866-1877).  The  immediate  jiopularity  which 
these  early  Protestant  hymns  attained  was 
immense ; they  w’ere  taught  in  the  schools, 
and  carried  through  the  country  by  wandering 
scholars,  until  his  enemies  declared  that  Luther 
had  destroyed  more  souls  by  his  hymns  than  by 
his  writings  and  sjteeches.  On  June  11,  1525, 
Luther  was  married  to  Catherine  von  Dora, 
formerly  a nun  at  Ximptsch  in  Saxony.  This 
marriage  proved  a most  happy  connection,  and 
the  letters  of  his  frieudsabound  with  descriptions 
of  the  domestic  felicity  to  which  it  gave  rise. 
We  are  told  that  after  supjter  he  used  to  sing 
motets  and  hymns  with  his  children  and  friends, 
his  favourite  composers  being  Send  and  Joaquin 
des  Pres,  the  works  of  the  latter  of  whom  he 
)>articularly  admired.  Luther  ]»ossessed  a fine 
deep  voice,  and  played  l>oth  the  flute  and  lute, 
the  latter  so  well  os  to  attract  the  attention  of 
passers-by  as  he  journeyed  to  Worms.  It  has 
been  said  that  he  wrote  motets  himself,  but  there 
is  no  proof  of  this,  aud  it  is  probably  a mistake 
arising  from  the  existence,  in  the  Munich  Library, 
of  a collection  of  motets  with  a preface  by  the 
Reformer.  Ini  538  Luther  WTote  a short  treatise 
in  praise  of  music  ; a jtoem  by  him  on  the  same 
subject  (entitled  1 Frau  Musika’ ) also  exists,  and 
may  bo  found  in  the  Ltipzigtr  AUgrniciru  Masi- 
kaliache  Zcitung  for  1811.  The  latter  years  of 
Luther’s  life  were  princi| tally  spent  at  Witten- 
berg, but  ho  died  at  Eislcbon,  on  Feb.  18, 
1546.  He  was  buried  in  the  Schloss-Kirche  at 
Wittenberg;  his  greatest  hymn,  4 Kin*  festa 
Burg,*  being  sung  over  his  grave. 

The  following  is  a list  of  Hymns,  the  words 
of  which  were  written  or  arranged  by  Luther, 
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together  with  their  dates,  so  fur  ns  it  has  been 
possible  to  ascertain  them : — 

I. Traualalbniaam!  Arrangement*  Hi.  'Son  bitten  «ir  <]«n  halli- 
of  Litln  Hymn*.  tf<*n  Oslst.'  i 524.  From  » 13th- 

1.  ■ Jeau*  Cl.mtu.  unwr  Hal  , WbiUunUda  hymn. 

Un-i.1  I V.* 4.  Fruit.  John  Hu*»  * jy.  Hymn*  haned  upon  Latin 
feymn  L’briatua  iiuatr*  Pmltiio. 

*Jt ''Verl^ib  m»»  KriwlMi  rtiMI« - , **•  ’ HS 

,,  . . ,v„,  t* ......  ■ 1BH.  P*.  *11.  ‘Halvum  inf  foe. 

Ilcn.  lyj*.  r rum  m !>»•-*»'*  , _ Nii . IV— 

J;,m.  f.™ 

3.  •lr.oll'tt  loban.’  1^^'^';'^' 

132*.  From  aChriaUuaahyuiu  by  **•••  ,1Ki^  *•““*  rer' 

Cuelltu  hdnlitM  1 5th  rot.), 
soli*  tiitn*.' 


1H.  ' Kin’  feat*  Bury.' 

v ■ lwrt.btatdr.1.- 1543.  Kr.,«.  | *'»}•  . 

i 0.-  5*?."  tips 

i-.-r.-l  ,*,;«•  «g*  r.S.t.v-'524’ 

1*®’.  tbs,  7;  UfLh!tinf«r  '-’2-  ' w»r  <lotl  1,lcht  ®lt  una.' 

wa  ^Ttb."Soi ssc?  i *■  «***•  • * w «*  Doi»«- 

7.  ' K'-imu.h«Uigrr(l«Ut.'  1324 
Front  thr  * V«al  aancte  Hplrltu* 
attribute!  to  King  Robert  of 
Fran**.  i»7. 

K.  ' N tin  kuiuni  tier  Helden  Hel- ! v.  Ily  I 
land,’  ISU.  From  * CbrlitniM 

l£Tn  A,?**  Alnbr°**'  24.  'Chrlat  tuner  Herr/  1M1. 

9 •»  **  ftJrrht'rt  du  FHnd.  ^P‘U,M  of / . 

iw.  ».»  154t  From  * 25.  Die*aalnddlehelllg*n*ebn 

irote.'  TT^Xun- 

hymn  hy  Coelln.  Sclnllm  **■  ft*****"",  rUn’ 

oiae  - SI  ^"tbi'c^-’K:  ' 1&2F ~ 

| MCUOCtW. 

II.  Amplification*  of  early  fS-etr- 1 98.  ’ Mlt  Fried  und  Frrud,’  1534. 

matt  translations  of  Latin  i The  * None  Dlmlttl*.’ 

Hymn*.  I ».  * HU  lot  mlr  lleb.’  ISM.  The 

11.  K.l.h.09Mdo,-lSU.  Bl.  Chrt.ti>n  C-h..r,h  ,IUr_  .11.1. 

wbi  .M-l  b,  » la-wjutury  *W,  l***r  11*'r'  ,iX'  n° 

gJ£,  th'ilf,'—  ' n ‘ h..h:  ,ve 

rh.N..i.u,  ib  child™,  brsiuj. 

12.  1 Mltteli  wlr  lin  Lebeti  plitd.- i , „ 

1524.  Two  re  roc*  added  t*.  * l*th  , VJ;  °ri*‘U*,t 

rotary  Funeral  hymn  on  Not-!  32.  1 Eln  Mim  Had.  1323.  A 
ker  * Antiphon  -Me.il*  vita  In  hymn  to  Uw  memory  of  two  I.n- 
inorte  rontus.’  t heron  martyr*.  H.  Vownnd  J. 

Each.  who  were  bnrnt  at  Brumal*, 

III.  Cumwtlonaor  ArratitreruenU  jQjy  |ygj 

of  early  tinman  Hymn*.  S3.  • Krhult  ana.  Herr.*  INI.  A 

13.  ‘CbrUtlag  lit TndwlMUKlcn.’i  c-hlldvcn'a  hymn  against  the  two 
1884.  Fr  un  the  12th  ■ oaotury  i areh-enemlc*  of  Christ,  the  Popo 
hymn  Thrlat  Ut  uferatandeii.'  1 and  the  Turk. 

14.  ' Oott  tier  Vater.  wohn  un*  ] 34.  * J«ma  Cbriatu*.  anaer  Hel- 

hel,‘  1994.  From  a 15th-century  land.*  1324.  An  Raster  hymn. 
Litany.  | 33.  ’Nun  frent  euch,'  1383.  A 

IB.  -Jltitt  ael  grlotwt  and  ge-  hymn  of  thankeglrlng. 
ben«letet.'  1334.  Fruin  a aaera- ; 38.  * Von  Minimal  kam,‘  1343. 

mental  hymn  of  the  18th  century.  A Christmas  hyuau. 

The  following  are  the  hymn-tunes  which  were 
probably  comfioseil  by  Luther : — 


1.  • Jeaala  dem  Pnpheten  «U* 
gear h ih.  Appoaretl  In  the  plmw, 
of  the  Manet  it*  In  Luther's  * Fine 
Weiss.  Christ  licit  Mess  an  halteu,' 

1328. 

3.  ‘ Kin*  feat*  Burg  1st  unser 
Oott.’  First  appeared  In  ' (islst- 
llche  Llwler.  ault*  new  gebe>»aett 
tu  W 1 1 ten  berg.  l>r.  Mart.  Luther. 

1329. '  This  book  wxs  printed  by 
Joaeph  King. 

The  following  arrangements 
of  this  hymn  appeared  daring 
Luther’s  life : — 

(«'  For  3 voices,  with  tho  melody 
In  the  Tenor.  In  * News  Ue- 
sang.  mlt  dreyen  stluimen 
den  Kirvhen  uml  Bcholen  in 
ntitr.  neullch  In  Preueoeu 
durrh  Joanrtein  Kugelmann 
ge*4‘t*t ' (Augihtirg,  13401. 
Hans  Kugeluismt  was  Ca- 
jwlhnelster  to  Duke  Albert 
of  Bnutdenlmrg. 

(3)  Foi  4 voice*,  with  the  melody 

iu  the  Bn**,  in  O.  Rhaw's 
* News  dimtsrhe  geistllche 
I • eseitge  cx  a II ! ' ( W 1 1 te  n twrg . 
13441. 

(c|  For  6 volcos.  with  the  melody 
In  the  Tenor,  by  Htephen 
Mahu.  In  O.  Rbaw's  Hymn 

book. 

(4)  For  4 voices,  with  the  melody 

lit  the  Mass,  by  M.  Agrloula. 
In  <4.  Rhaw's  Hyinn-tmok. 
(o|  For  4 voices,  with  the  melody 


In  the  Baas,  by  L.  Hrllinek, 
iu  O.  Khaw'a  Hymn-book. 

.1.  • Aua  tiefer  Noth  ruf ' leh  an 
«lir.’  First  appeared  In  the  'tielst- 
liche  liesaiighUchleyn.  Tenor.* 
iWltUnhwrg.  1534-f 

4.  ’ Kin  newt  Lied  wlr  ktbtn 
an.'  First  appeared  In  ’Enchi- 
ridion. tklci  e>n  HandtbUchleln 
eyttem  yetxllchen  Christen  f*at 
uutxlich  hey  alch  m hahen  *ur 
sU-tter  vbong  mind  trachtung 
OeyntUcber  gt-senge  vnd  Paalmeli. 

| Kechts*:halTcii  vnd  konstllch  rvr- 
'theutscht.  1894.’  Printed  at 
Erfurt. 

6.  • Es  sprlcht  der  1’nweisen 
Mund  wobl.*  Appenred  Iu  the 
‘OewangbUchleyn.’  1524 

4 * Mrnacli,  wlllst  du  lehen 
teligllch.'  From  the  'Gewatig 
bOenleyn,’  1324. 

7.  ’Mlt  Fried  t»ml  Freud  leh 
fahr  dahln.’  From  the  Geaang- 
bttchlsyn.’  1324. 

A.  * Vom  Hlnunel  hoch.  da 
komnt  leh  her.’  Appeared  in 
I»Ulier>  Msg*ieburg  tteaang- 
boch.  1340. 

9.  ‘Jswua  Christns  nnser  Hei- 
land.’  Front  the  * Enchiridion,’ 

| IBM. 

10.  ‘Nun  frwut  euch,  llehe 
1 Christen  g'msln.’  From  the  so- 

called  ‘ Achtllwlerlan  h.*  1324. 
In  Adam  Dyson’s  Hymn-book 
- Breslau.  13*S>  it  U set  to  the 


tune  of  • R * 1st  daa  Hell.’  which  relch.’  In  Kdphyl  * Strasburg 
was  probably  composed  by  Gnsaitgbuch  11537)  and  In  Lot 
Speratu*.  ; thcr  s Magdeburg  Hymn-book 

11.  1 Nun  freut  euch.  Ilebe  il540i. 

Christen  g'meiit,’  From  Klug's  13.  ’ Wi>bl  dem,  der  In  Gott«»- 
’ Geialltcbe  Holer'  iWlttenberg  fUrchtesleht.’  In  the  * Gelstlicbe 
15291.  UesangbUchleyit.  1521. 

12.  * Vater  unser  im  Hlmmel- 

Of  the  above  tunes,  Nos.  1 and  2 are  almost 
without  doubt  by  Luther  ; Nos.  3 to  8 are  very 
probably  by  him  ; and  Nos.  9 to  13  are  ascribed 
to  him  with  less  certainty.  The  following 
works  contain  much  information  as  to  Luther 
as  a musician,  and  have  been  carefully  consulted 
in  the  compilation  of  this  article  : — 

Forkel's  Mutikalitchrr  Atm*-  /.ufhrr't  LMrr. 

N4i«'A  fur  1784.  Wackernagel  iHtuttgart,  1H4M>. 

The  Lsdpslg  Attgimeine  mm-  UetehirAte  der  biUUch-lirrk- 
lik.  /-  if un/  for  1M04  and  1«10.  Ilektm  IHeht-  und  Tonkuntt  uud 

Veber  L Hiker1 1 lerdlenet  nm|  Ikrer  Werkt.  Bch Alter  iJena. 
den  Kirchm-jranng.  Ramhach  1 18501. 

(Hamburg,  ISIS'.  Vhoralkunde.  G.  During  (Dant- 

Lutker’t  jeittUckt  l.itdrr  nrbsi  I slg.  1883). 
drum  Oedanken  ubrr  die  JtuMie*.  ©etc kiektr  drt  KirrkrnUed*. 
Oroll  (BcrUn.  1817).  I etc.  Koch  iStuttgart,  HWH-77'. 

l.uthrr'i  IJ<ninnkm  Qber  dU  Luther  m utleirrt  . Rrvtir  et 

Mutik.  Beck  ( Berlin.  1883'.  Oatette  mueioUe.  July  13.  Ib79. 

Or.  Martin  Luther ‘t  deuttche  \ 
geutlirhe  l. inter . etc.,  v.  Winter-  W R Q 

fold  (Lelpaig,  1840>.  I ’ 

LUTHER’S  HYMN,  a popular  name  among 
a former  generation  fora  hymn  beginning  ‘Great 
God,  what  do  1 see  and  hear  ? ’ set  to  an  old 
German  tune  ' Es  ist  gewisslich  an  der  Zeit,’ 
and  formerly  much  in  vogue  at  musical  festivals 
and  sacred  concerts.  It  waa  sung  by  Catalani 
and  Braliam,  and  Harper  used  to  accompany 
it  with  very  effective  fanfares  on  the  trum]>ct 
between  the  lines.  The  author  of  neither 
words  (German  nor  English)  nor  tune  is  exactly 
known.  There  is  a tradition  that  Luther  made 
the  words  to  the  tune  as  he  heard  it  sung  by  a 
traveller.  It  was  first  printed  in  a collection 
published  by  Joseph  Klug  in  1&35,  ami  had 
already  served  as  second  melody  to  the  older 
hymn  ‘Nun  freut  euch,  liebon  Christen  g'mein.’ 1 

It  will  be  found  in  the  ordinary  collections 
as  4 Luther’s  Hymn.’  C.  F.  Baumgarten  made 
an  arrangement  of  it  with  trumpet  obbligato. 
See  Musical  Times,  1899,  p.  238,  and  Julian's 
Dictionary  of  Hymnology , s.v.  o. 

LUTHERAN  (German)  CHAPEL,  of  St. 
James’s  Palace.  The  building  long  used  as 
the  German  Chapel  is  said  to  have  been  erected 
about  1626  by  Inigo  Jones,  for  Queen  Henrietta 
Maria,  who  liad  been  permitted  the  free  use  in 
England  of  her  religion.  In  1 662  it  was  assigned 
for  the  like  purpose  to  Queen  Catherine  of 
Braganza,  the  first  mass  being  celebrated  on 
Sept.  21  in  that  year.  The  choir  was  composed 
of  Italians,  and  the  soprani  were  eunuchs.  At 
the  Revolution  the  friars  were  expelled,  and 
the  chapel  was  in  Dec.  1688  appropriated  to 
the  use  of  French  Protestants.  Shortly  after- 
wards a service  in  Dutch  was  also  established 
iu  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  followers  of  William 
III.  About  1703,  Queen  Anne  and  Prince 
George  of  Denmark  established  a Gorman 
Lutheran  sendee  in  a small  cbafiel  in  the 
Middle  Court  of  St.  James’s  Palace,  which  was 

* 8«  During,  chontlkunde  ilW,  pp.  31,  4C7. 
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in  1781  transferred  to  the  present  chapel,  the 
French  and  Dutch  services  being  removed  at 
the  same  time  to  the  chapel  vacated  by  the 
Gcrm&us,  where  they  were  fierformcd  until  their 
discontinuance  in  1839.  Upon  the  removal, 
a new  organ  was  erected  in  the  chapel.  The 
present  organ,  by  Snetzler,  was  built  for 
Buckingham  House,  and  removed  here  prior 
to  the  demolition  of  that  edifice  in  1825. 
The  organists  since  1784  have  been  Augustus 
Friedrich  Karl  Kollmann,  died  Faster  Day, 
1829  ; George  Augustus  Kollmann,  died  March 
19,  1845  ; Miss  Joanna  Sophia  Kollmann,  died 
in  May  1849  ; and  Frederic  Weber,  the  last 
organist,  died  1 905.  [During  recent  years  the 
services  have  been  held  in  Danish  instead  of 
German.]  w.  H.  H. 

LUTZ,  Wilhelm  Meyer,  was  born  in  1822 1 
at  Mannerstadt,  Kissingcn,  where  his  father 
was  organist  and  teacher  of  harmony  to  the 
Schoolmaster's  Institute.  He  showed  a gift 
for  the  piano  at  a very  early  age,  and  when 
twelve  played  in  public  with  the  orchestra. 
His  father  removing  to  Wurzburg,  he  entered 
the  Gymnasium  ami  University  there,  and  at 
the  same  time  studied  music  under  Eisenhofer 
and  Keller.  From  1848  Lutz  was  settled  in 
England,  first  as  organist  to  St.  Chad’B, 
Birmingham,  and  St.  Ann’s,  Leeds,  and  then 
organist  and  choirmaster  to  St.  George’s 
Catholic  Cathedral,  London,  for  which  he  com- 
posed several  grand  masses  and  much  other  ] 
music.  Meyer  Lutz  also  had  a long  and  wide 
experience  of  the  stage  as  chef  d’orchestre,  first 
at  the  Surrey  Theatre  (1851-55),  and  from 
1869  at  the  Gaiety  Theatre  ; and  also  liad  the 
management  of  the  operatic  tours  of  Grisi  and 
Mario,  Pyne  and  Harrison,  and  other  eminent 
artists.  Many  of  his  o|>eras  and  operettas  are 
well  and  favourably  known  in  England,  amongst 
them  1 Faust  and  Marguerite  ’ (Surrey  Theatre, 
1855),  ‘Blonde  and  Brunette  * (1862),  ‘Zaida’ 
(1868),  ‘ Miller  of  Milburg’  (1872),  ‘ Legend  of 
the  Lys  ’ (1873),  a cantata  entitled  1 Herne  the 
Hunter,’  etc.  etc.  More  generally  popular  than 
these  are  the  many  compositions  for  the  Gaiety 
Theatre  in  its  most  fashionablo  days.  The 
well-known  tune  of  the  ‘ Pas  de  Quatre  * was  by 
him.  A string  quartet,  which  he  wrote  for 
M.  Sainton's  chamber  concerts,  was  very  well 
spoken  of,  and  he  left  much  music,  orchestral 
and  chamber,  in  MS.  He  died  in  London, 
Jan.  31.  1903.  c.. 

LUYTON,  or  LUYTHON,  Carl,  was  bom  at 
Antwerp,  about  the  middle  of  the  16th  century. 
The  earliest  known  date  in  his  life  is  1576,  in 
which  year  he  dedicated  a mass  to  the  Emperor 
Maximilian  II.,  and  in  the  same  year  was 
appointed  Kammer-musikus  or  organist  to  the 
Enif>eror.  On  Maximilian’s  death  at  the  end  of 
1576,  Luython  was  reappointed  organist  at 

> The  <t»tr«  1*2!>  nn>l  1830  are  k'lvrn  by  rjuiou*  authorities.  but  the 
abuve  M probably  correct. 


Prague  to  the  new  Emperor  Rudolf  II.,  and 
also  for  a time  held  other  offices  about  the 
court.  On  Rudolfs  death  in  1612,  Luython 
seems  to  have  remained  in  Prague  up  to  his 
own  death  in  1620,  although  even  then  the 
arrears  of  pay  due  to  him  for  his  service  under 
Rudolf  had  never  been  mode  up  (see  QucUch- 
Lexikon  for  details).  Luython  is  important 
both  as  a vocal  and  instrumental  comjiosei. 
His  chief  vocal  works  are  : one  book  of  Italian 
madrigals  a 5,  1582,  21  n.  ; Sacrae  Cantiones 
a 6,  Prag,  1603,  29  n.  ; Laincntationes  a 6, 
Prag,  1604  ; Lib.  I.  Missarum,  Prag,  1609, 
9 masses  a 3-7.  Of  these  F.  Comraer  republished 
the  Lamentations  in  vol.  20  of  his  Mtuica  Sacra, 
and  3 masses  a 3-4 , in  vols.  1 8 and  1 9.  See 
Eitncr  for  a characterisation  of  these  masses. 
Ritter  describes  two  of  Luython ’s  motets 
appearing  in  the  Proniptuarium  of  Schadaeua  as 
masterly  in  treatment  and  full  in  harmony. 
Generally  speaking,  Luython  is  remarkable  as 
a pioneer  in  the  use  of  chromatic  modulation 
without  any  sacrifice  of  harmonic  euphony  or 
pleasing  melody.  Of  his  instrumental  works 
only  two  are  preserved,  one  entitled  a Fuga 
suavissima,  which  appeared  in  Woltz’s  Tabu - 
latur-Buch  of  1617,  and  fully  deserves  its  name. 
It  is  reproduced  in  Ritter’s  Oesehichie  tics  (.h-yel- 
spicls , Ex.  29,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  union 
of  attractive  melody  with  a freedom  of  modu- 
lation into  different  keys  after  the  modern 
fashion.  The  other  work  is  an  organ  Ricercare 
in  a MS.  of  1624,  concerning  which  and  the 
Fuga  Buavissima  see  Ritter,  pp.  51,  52.  In 
connection  with  these  experiments  in  chromatic 
modulation,  it  is  interesting  to  be  told  by 
Michael  Praetorius  that  he  had  seen,  in  the  jkm- 
session  of  Luython  at  Prague,  a Clavicymbel  of 
Vienna  manufacture,  in  which  different  keys 
were  provided  for  two  distinct  semitones  between 
each  whole  tone,  so  as  to  have  pure  major 
thirds,  and  to  allow  the  transpositions  of  the 
church  modes  on  any  key  ; also  two  keys  were 
inserted  between  the  semitones  e-f  and  b-c, 
for  enharmonic  modulation  ; there  were  thus, 
as  Praetorius  says,  seventy-seven  keys  in  the 
four  octaves  from  C to  c"  (Syntagma,  tom.  ii. 
c.  xl.).  J.  n.  m. 

LUZZASCHI,  Luzzasco,  of  Ferrara,  was  a 
pupil  of  Ciprian  de  Rore  at  Ferrara,  before 
Ciprian  left  that  city  in  1558,  and  was  after- 
wards first  organist  at  the  court  chapel  of  the 
Duke  of  Ferrara,  Alfonso  II.  He  is  also  desig- 
nated as  maestro  di  cappella.  The  date  of  his 
death  is  given  as  1607.  Van  der  Straeten,  In 
his  Afusique  aux  Pays  - Bos,  tome  vi.  p.  134, 
communicates  the  text  of  a document,  relating  to 
a composition  of  Rore,  subscribed  by  Luzzaschi 
in  1606.  Frescobaldi  was  his  most  illustrious 
pupil.  His  compositions  consist  of  seven  books 
of  madrigals  a 5,  published  from  1575  to  1<504, 
but  not  all  perfectly  preserved  (two  books 
altogether  missing)  ; another  book  of  madrigals 
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for  one,  two,  and  three  soprani,  1601  ; and  a 
Liber  1.  Sacrarum  Cantionum  a f>,  1598,  con- 
taining fourteen  motets.  A few  other  madrigals 
appeared  in  collections.  In  Diruta's  II  Transil- 
rum  there  is  an  organ  Toccata  in  the  fourth 
tone,  reprinted  in  Hitter,  OesehiehU  dcs  Orgel - 
spiels,  also  two  Ricercari  in  the  tirst  and  second 
tones.  4.  k.  m. 

LVOV  (LWOFF),  Feodore  Petrovich,  suc- 
ceeded Bortniansky  as  Director  of  the  Imperial 
Court  Chapel  in  1825.  He  was  an  authority 
upon  church-music  and  folk-songs. 

Alexis  Feodoroyicii,  son  of  the  above,  was 
bom  at  Rcval,  June  6 (May  25,  O.S.),  1799 
(1798  ?).  Before  entering  the  army  he  received 
some  musical  education  at  home.  He  rose 
rapidly  in  the  military  service,  and  was  appointed 
Adjutant  to  the  Emperor  Nicholas  I.  In  1836 
Alexis  Lvov  succeeded  his  father  as  Director  of 
the  Imperial  Court  Chapel.  An  excellent  violin- 
ist, he  was  well  known  in  Russia  and  Germany 
as  a good  quartet  player.  The  permanent  string 
quartet  which  lie  organised  in  St.  Petersburg 
was  celebrated  for  its  perfection  of  ensemble. 
Lvov  composed  a violin  concerto,  a fantasia 
(‘Le  Duel* — for  violin  and  violoncello),  and 
twenty-four  caprices.  His  operas  ‘ Bianca  e 
Gualtiero’  (Dresden  and  St.  Petersburg,  1846), 
‘Undine’  (1846),  and  ‘Starosta  Boris'  (1854) 
had  very  little  success.  He  also  wrote  a con- 
siderable quantity  of  church  music,  but  the  work 
by  which  his  memory  lives  is  the  Russian 
National  Hymn,  * God  save  the  Tsar  ’ (words 
by  Joukovsky)  composed  in  1833.  Previously 
to  this  the  Euglish  or  Prussian  national  anthems 
had  been  used  on  State  occasions.  The  tune  is 
devoid  of  those  national  characteristics  which 
endear  the  ‘Slavsia’  from  Glinka's  opera  ‘A  Life 
for  the  Tsar  ' to  the  hearts  of  musical  Russians. 
Lvov,  who  suffered  from  deafness,  retired  from 
active  service  in  1867,  and  died  on  his  estate 
near  Kovno,  Dec.  16,  1870.  R.  N. 

LYCEUM  THEATRE.  The  original  theatre 
Itearing  this  name  occupied  the  site  of  a building 
erected  in  1765  (on  ground  formerly  belonging 
to  Exeter  House)  for  the  exhibitions  of  the 
‘Society  of  Artists’  (subsequently  ‘Royal 
Academy  of  Arts’),  but  afterwards  used  for  a 
great  variety  of  entertainments.  It  was  con- 
structed about  1798  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Arnold,  who  contemplated  performing  in  it 
o(>cras  and  other  musical  pieces,  but  being 
unable  to  obtain  a license  was  compelled  to 
abandon  his  intention,  and  the  house  was 
occupied,  occasionally  only,  for  pictorial  exhibi- 
tions, table  entertainments,  etc.,  until  1809, 
when  Samuel  James  Arnold,  the  Doctor's  son, 
succeeded  in  getting  a license  for  English 
operatic  ]>erformances  during  four  months  in 
each  year,  June  3,  to  Oct  3.  Drury  Lane 
Theatre  having  been  burnt  down,  Feb.  24,  1809, 
the  company  performed  at  the  Lyceum  from 
April  11  following  during  the  rebuilding  of 


their  own  house.  Arnold  opened  the  theatre 
Juno  26,  under  the  title  of  ‘The  English  Opera 
House,’  for  the  {lerformance  of  operas,  melo- 
dramas, and  musical  farces.  In  1815,  having 
obtained  a ninety -nine  years’  lease  of  the 
ground,  he  employed  Samuel  Beazlcy  to  rebuild 
the  theatre  on  the  same  site,  behind  the  houses 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Strand,  a narrow 
avenue  from  which  formed  the  approach  to  the 
box  entrance,  the  pit  and  gallery  doors  being  in 
Exeter  Court  to  the  westward.  On  April  2, 
1818,  the  elder  Charles  Mathews  gave  here  his 
‘Mail  Coach  Adventures,’  the  first  of  that 
remarkable  series  of  entertainments  known  os 
his  ‘At  Home.’  The  most  noticeable  operatic 
event  in  the  history  of  the  house  was  the 
production  on  the  English  stage  of  "Weber’s 
‘ Der  Freiachiitz,’  July  23,  1824.  The  house 
being  burnt’  down,  Feb.  16,  1830,  another 
theatre  (also  designed  by  Beazley)  was  erected. 
It  did  not  occupy  the  exact  site  of  its  prede- 
cessor, advantage  having  been  taken  of  the 
opjiortunity  to  form  the  continuation  of  Wel- 
lington Street  on  the  north  side  of  the  Strand, 
by  building  the  stage  of  the  new  house  at  the 
west  instead  of  the  east  end.  During  the 
rebuilding  the  company  performed  at  the 
Adelphi  and  Olympic  Theatres.  The  new 
house  opened  July  14,  1834,  the  first  new  opera 
performed  in  it  being  Loder's  ‘Nourjahad,’  and 
Barnett’s  ‘Mountain  Sylph,’  produced  later  in 
the  year,  achieving  a great  success.  Early  iu 
1839  ‘Promenade  Concerts  il  la  Musard  ’ (the 
first  of  the  kind  given  in  England)  took  place 
here  under  the  conductorship  of  Signor  Negri. 
In  1841  the  management  passed  into  the  hands 
of  Balfe,  who  produced  his  opera  ‘ Keolanthe,' 
but  his  career  was  brief.  The  house  then 
ceased  to  be  an  English  oj>era-house  and  became, 
under  its  old  name  of  ‘ Lyceum,’  a theatre  for 
the  performance  of  the  general  drama,  Keeley, 
Madame  Vestris,  Madame  Celeste,  Falconer,  and 
others  by  turns  holding  the  reins  of  manage- 
ment. For  three  seasons,  1837,  1838,  and  1841 
Italian  ojiera  buff  a was  given  here  in  the  winter, 
and  the  house  has  frequently  been  occupied  by 
French  comedians.  During  the  rebuilding  of 
Covent  Garden  Theatre  after  the  fire  in  1856 
the  performances  of  the  Royal  Italiau  Opera 
were  given  at  the  Lyceum,  and  in  the  same 
year  the  Pyne  and  Harrison  English  Oj»era 
Company  performed  there.  It  was  occupied  for 
the  i>erformftiice  of  oj^ras  in  English  by  the 
Carl  Rosa  Com  {winy  in  1876  and  1877,  and  as 
a social  enterprise,  Verdi’s  ‘Otello’  was  given 
there  in  July  1889.  The  history  of  the  long 
and  successful  management  of  the  late  Sir 
Henry  Irving  does  not  belong  to  a musical 
dictionary  ; in  1 904  the  building,  very  much 
modified  in  design,  was  turned  into  a music 
hall.  w.  h.  n. 

LYDIAN  MODE.  (Lat.  Modus  Lytlius, 
Modus  V%  Tonus  K.)  The  Fifth  of  the  Ecclesi- 
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ostical  Modes  ; railed,  by  medieval  writers. 
Modus  lartus  (The  Joyful  Mode),  from  its  gener- 
ally jubilant  character. 

The  Final  of  tho  Lydian  Mode  is  F ; and  its 
oompass,  in  the  Authentic  form,  lies  lietween 
that  note,  and  the  octave  above.  Its  semitones 
fall  between  the  fourth  and  fifth,  and  seventh 
and  eighth  degrees.  Its  Dominant  is  C ; its 
Mediant,  A ; and  its  Participant  (1.  Its  Con- 
ceded Modulations  are,  B,  D,  and  E ; and  its 
Absolute  Initials,  F,  A,  and  C. 

Mode  V. 


Fin.  Part.  Med. 


w 


m 


In  the  Plagal,  or  Hypolydian  form  (Mode 
VI.),  its  compass  lies  between  the  C below  the 
Final,  and  the  C above  it : and  its  semitones 
fall  between  the  third  anil  fourth,  and  seventh 
and  eighth  degrees.  The  Final  of  the  Hypo- 
lydian Mode  is  F ; its  Dominant  is  A ; its 
Mediant  is  D ; its  Participant,  the  lower  C. 
Its  Conceded  Modulations  are  B (the  7th),  B 
(the  inverted  7th),  and  G ; the  two  B’s  being 
frequently  made  Hat,  to  avoid  the  Tritonus. 
[See  Modes.]  Its  Absolute  Initials  are  C,  D, 
and  F. 


Mode  VI. 


Part.  Med. 


Ffn.  Dom. 


[The  Lydian  Mode  by  use  of  the  accidental 
B?  is  capable  of  becoming  identical  with  the 
Ionian  Mode.  It  was  so  used  in  early  days 
before  the  Ionian  Mode  was  recognised,  but 
only  sparingly.  It  was  never  a popular  Mode 
for  Plain-song  because  of  its  leading  note  ; and 
such  melodies  as  exist  in  it  were  constantly 
transposed  a fifth  higher  where,  by  use  of  the 
accidental  B?,  the  leading  note  could  be  evaded. 
(See  Ionian  Mode.)] 

The  Fifth  Mass  in  Palestrina’s  Tenth  Book — 
M issa  Quinti  Toni — is  written,  as  its  name  im- 
plies, in  the  Lydian  Mode.  A beautiful  example 
of  the  use  of  the  Hypolydian,  and  one  which 
fully  justifies  the  epithet  anciently  applied  to  it 
— Modus  derot  us  (The  Devout  Mode) — is  to  be 
found  in  the  first  movement  of  the  Plain-song 
Afissa  pro  Defunct  in,  printed,  at  length,  in  the 
article,  Kyrie,  ante,  p.  612. 

The  Lydian  Mode  of  the  Middle  Ages  has 
nothing  but  its  name  in  common  with  the  older 
Greek  scale,  which  is  said,  on  tho  authority  of 
Apuleius,  and  other  ancient  authors,  to  have 
been  characterised  by  a tone  of  soft  complaint 
— a peculiarity  which  modern  poets  have  not 
forgotten,  in  their  allusions  to  it.  w.  s.  R. 

LYRA.  A form  of  Chimes.  See  Glockrs- 


LYRA  VIOL  (sometimes  ‘Lero  Viol  ’ or  ‘Viol 
Lyra  way'),  a term  used  in  the  17th  century 


to  indicate  a method  of  playing  the  ordinary 
viol  da  gumba  from  a letter  tabiature  instead 
of  from  note.  This  was  in  use  in  1650  to  the 
end  of  the  17tli  century,  and  it  was  considered 
a simpler  and  easier  way  of  reading  for  the 
instrument  than  from  the  ordinary  notation. 
John  Plavford,  who  printed  several  editions  of 
a work  on  the  subject,  s^teaks  of  it  as  * but  s 
late  invention  in  imitation  of  the  old  English 
lute  or  handora  ’ ; and  that  the  first  authors  he 

* had  met  with  in  setting  lessons  this  way  to 
the  Viol,  was  Mr.  Daniel  Farrant,  Mr.  Alphonse 
Ferabosco,  and  Mr.  John  Coperario,  who  com- 
|K)scd  lessons  not  only  to  play  alone,  but  for  two 
or  three  viols  in  consort’  ( Musick's  Recreatio w). 
Plavford  also,  in  his  Introduction  to  the  Shill  of 
A/usich,  mentions  that  tho  viol  used  to  play 
4 Lyra -way'  is  ‘somewhat  less  in  size,  with 
strings  proportionable,  than  the  other  two  sizes 
of  viols.’  The  principle  of  the  lyra  viol  is 
the  simple  adaptation  of  the  lute  tabiature  to 
the  fretted  six -stringed  viol,  the  music  being 
written  on  a six-line  stave,  each  line  correspond- 
ing  to  a string  on  the  instrument.  Burney  (/fist. 
iii.  409)  says  that  ‘ the  lyra  viol  was  a viol  da 
gaiuba  with  more  strings,  but  differently  tuned 
from  the  common  six  string  base.  Its  notation, 
like  that  of  the  lute,  was  written  in  entablature.’ 
It  is  possible  that  in  odd  cases  the  viol  played 
lyra- way  had  more  than  six  strings,  but  con- 
temj>orary  writers  always  treat  it  as  being  a 
six -stringed  instrument.  The  stopping  is  in- 
dicated by  letters  placed  either  on,  or  above 
the  lines,  thus : — a,  open  string  ; bt  first  fret  ; 
c,  d,  *,/,  A,  succeeding  half  note  stoppings. 
The  viol  finger-board  only  having  seven  frets, 
other  letters,  t,  k,  /,  m,  etc.  are  to  be  stopped, 

* according  to  the  judicious  ear  of  the  performer, 

above  the  lost  fret.  The  time  duration  in  viol 
tabiature  is  shown  by  the  crotchets,  quavers, 
etc.  being  placed  above  the  stave.  The  reading 
of  tho  tabiature  is  of  course  simplicity  itself, 
provided  that  the  tuning  is  known;  but  as  this 
tuning  seems  to  have  been  somewhat  elastic, 
each  viol  player  apparently  having  one  of  his 
own,  the  translation  of  viol  tabiature  from 
manuscript  is  sometimes  puzzling  ; in  a printed 
source,  however,  the  tuning  is  generally  given 
which  renders  the  task  easier.  For  ease  of 
fingering  in  certain  pieces,  tunings  named  ‘ harp- 
way sharp,’  and  ‘ harp- way  flat,’  besides  some 
others  were  in  use  (see  Tablature  and  Viol). 
The  principal  English  work  on  the  lyra  viol 
was,  as  above  indicated,  by  John  Play  ford  who. 
in  a Musical  l Banquet,  1651  (Bodleian  Library) 
published  some  1 new  lessons  for  the  Lira  Viol.’ 
afterwards  developing  this  into  Musick's  Rccreo* 
tion  on  the  Lyra  Viol,  which  in  some  editions  is 
named  Musick's  Recreation  on  the  Viol  Lyra- 
tcay . Tho  work  consists  of  4 lessons  ’ and 

instructions  besides  a number  of  popular  melodies 
all  in  viol  tabiature.  Copies  are  dated  1651  (in 
Mu.sicall  Banquet),  1652-53,  1661,  1669,  and 
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1(582  with  other  issue#,  whose  existence  is  mainly 
proved  by  old  advertisements.  F.  K. 

LYRE  (Xepa),  an  ancient  musical  instrument, 
in  use  among  the  Greeks,  and  undoubtedly 
derived  by  them  from  Asia.  It  consisted  of  a 
hollow  body  or  sound-chest,  from  which  were 
raised  two  arms,  sometimes  also  hollow,  which 
were  curved  both  outward  and  forward.  These 
arms  were  connected  near  the  top  by  a crossly r 
or  yoke.  Another  crossbar  was  on  the  sound- 
chest,  and  formed  a bridge  to  convey  the  vibra- 
tions of  the  strings  to  it.  The  strings — at  dif- 
ferent times  four,  seven,  or  ten  in  number — were 
made  of  gut,  and  were  stretched  between  the 
yoke  and  the  bridge,  or  carried  on  to  a tail- 
piece below  the  bridge.  The  lyre  differs  from 
the  harp  in  having  fewer  strings,  and  from  the 
lute  or  guitar  in  having  no  finger-board.  It  was 
played  by  l>eing  struck  with  the  plectrum,  which 
was  held  in  the  right  hand,  but  the  fingers  of  the 
left  hand  were  also  used  to  touch  the  strings. 
The  larger  lyres  ( CUJutra ) were  supported  by  a 
ribbon  slung  across  the  player’s  shoulders,  or 
held  as  shown  in  the  illustration,  but  the  treble 
lyre  (or  Chelys)  was  held  by  the  left  arm  or  be- 
tween the  knees.  The  illustration  is  taken  from 
a drawing  upon  an  amphora  (n.c.  440-330)  in 
the  British  Museum,  first  vase-room,  Case  53, 
No.  744.  The  portion  engraved  represents  A jwllo 


he  at  once  sup)>orts  the  instrument  and  stops  | 
the  strings.  The  plectrum  would  be  held  in  ; 
the  right  hand  and  be  guided  by  the  thumb, 
the  fingers  closing  over  it. 

The  modern  Greek  4 lyra  * is  a kind  of  rebec, 
a bowed  instrument  with  three  strings,  having 
no  connection  with  the  ancient  lyre  or  cithara, 
the  link  between  the  latter  and  modern  stringed 


instruments  being  supplied  by  the  Psaltery,  in 
use  in  the  Byzantine  ej>och,  from  which  was  do- 
velo]>ed  the  clavecin,  and  ultimately  the  piano- 
forte. But  in  the  14th  century  there  were 
several  Unccd.  instruments  known  in  Eurojie  os 
lyres,  and  also  the  Hurdy  Gurdy,  the  lyra 
mcndicorum.  In  Italy,  in  the  18th  century, 
there  was  a bowed  lyra  bearing  a similar  relation 
to  the  viol  that  the  well-known  theorlx)  did  to 
the  lute — namely,  that  from  a second  and  higher 
ueck,  bass  strings  were  hnng  that  were  not  in 
contact  with  the  finger-board.  Three  varieties 


have  been  distinguished — Lira  da  braccio,  Lira 
da  gaiuba,  and  Archiviole  di  lira.  It  would  be 
for  one  of  these,  a favourite  instrument  with 
Ferdinand  IV.t  King  of  Naples,  that  Haydn 
wrote  twelve  pieces.  [See  ante,  p.  367.]  The 
muBcunisat  home  or  abroad,  known  to  the  writer, 
have  no  specimens  of  this  bijuga  viol ; the  cutis 
taken  from  the  Archiviole  di  lira  in  the  Jlccueil 
de  Planches  dc  V Encyclopedic,  tome  iii.  (Paris, 
1784).  A.  J.  ii. 

LYRIC  ; LYRICAL.  The  term  Lyric  is 
obviously  derived  from  the  lyre,  which  served  as 
an  accompaniment  or  support  to  the  voice  in 
singing  the  smaller  forms  of  ]>oetry  among  the 
ancient  Greeks.  The  (khuiis  thus  uccomimnied 
were  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Odes,  and  nil 
Odes  were  in  those  times  essentially  made  to  be 
sung.  Among  the  Romans  this  style  of  i>oetry 
was  not  much  cultivated,  and  the  ]K>ems  which 
fall  under  the  same  category,  such  as  those  of 
Horace  and  Catullus,  were  not  expressly  in- 
tended to  be  sung  ; but  inasmuch  as  they  were 
cast  after  the  same  manner  as  the  Greek  poems 
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which  had  l>een  made  to  be  sung,  they  also  were 
called  Odes  or  Lyrics.  On  the  same  principle, 
the  name  has  been  retained  for  a special  class  of 
poems  in  modern  times  which  have  some  intrinsic 
relationship  in  form  to  the  Odes  of  the  ancients  ; 
though,  on  the  one  hand,  the  term  Ode  has  con-  ! 
siderably  changed  its  signification,  and  become 
more  restricted  in  its  application  ; and,  on  the 
other,  the  term  Lyric  is  not  generally  associated 
either  in  the  minds  of  the  poets  or  their  public 
with  music  of  any  sort.  It  is  true  that  a great 
proportion  are  not  only  admirably  fitted  to  l>o 
sung,  but  actually  are  set  to  most  exquisite 
music ; but  this  fact  lias  little  or  no  influence  upon 
the  classification.  Thus  the  able  and  intelligent 
editor  of  the  beautiful  collection  of  modern  lyrics 
called  the  Golden  Treasury  ex  plains  in  his  preface 
that  he  has  held  the  term  ‘ Lyrical  ’ ‘ to  imply 
that  each  poem  shall  turn  upon  a single  thought, 
feeling,  or  situation,'  and  though  he  afterwards 
uses  the  term  ‘ Song  ’ as  practically  synonymous, 
he  does  not  seem  to  imply  that  it  should  neces- 
sarily be  sung.  In  another  part  of  his  preface  he 
suggests  an  opinion  which  is  no  doubt  very  com- 
monly held,  that  the  lyrical  and  dramatic  are 
distinct  branches  of  poetry  ; and  Mendelssohn 
has  used  the  word  in  this  sense  even  in  relation 
to  music,  in  a letter,  where  he  speaks  of  his 
Lobgesang  as  follows : * The  composition  is  not 
a little  Oratorio,  its  plan  being  not  dramatic  but 
lyrical.’  But  it  is  in  respect  of  this  Reuse  of  the 
term  that  its  use  in  modern  times  is  so  singularly 
contradictory.  It  is  true  that  the  class  of  poems 
which  modern  critics  have  agreed  to  distinguish 
as  Lyrics  are  quite  different  in  spirit  from  the 
dramatic  kind — Robert  Browning’s  ‘ Dramatic 
Lyrics’  notwithstanding — but  the  principle  of 
classification  has  really  been  erroneous  all  along, 
as  though  a man  were  called  a sailor  because  he 
chose  to  wear  a sailor’s  hat.  Consequently  the  ap- 
parent anomaly  of  calling  dramatic  works  lyrical 
when  they  are  associated  with  music  is  not  the 
fault  of  musicians,  but  of  the  long  continued 
habit  of  mankind  of  classifying  things  according 
to  outward  resemblance,  instead  of  regarding  the 
true  basis  of  the  terms  of  classification.  Thu 
term  Lyric,  then,  originally  implied  music,  and 


the  Lyra  stood  as  the  type  of  accom]»animent,  of 
whatever  kind  ; and  it  is  strictly  in  conformity 
with  this  derivation  to  give  the  name  * Lyrical  * 
to  dramatic  works  which  are  associated  with 
music  ; and  we  have  a forcible  and  substantial 
reminder  of  this  use  of  the  term  in  the  name  of 
the  celebrated  * Theatre  Lyrique  ’ in  Paris. 

It  has  been  necessary  to  enter  into  some  detail 
ou  this  subject  in  older  to  explain  the  confusion 
which  exists  in  the  use  of  the  word.  It  must  be 
confessed  that  nothing  can  now  be  gaiued  by 
trying  to  go  back  to  its  original  meaning ; for  the 
modern  sense,  as  expressed  by  the  editor  of  the 
Golden  Treasury,  has  a prescriptive  title  of  such 
great  antiquity  as  would  suffice  to  bar  the  mast 
unquestionable  prior  claim.  It  would  be  well  to 
bear  in  mind,  however,  that  the  term  can  have 
two  significations,  and  that  in  relation  to  poetry 
pure  and  simple  it  does  not  necessarily  imply 
music,  in  our  language  at  least  ; and  that  in 
I relation  to  the  stage  it  Bhould  imply  nothing 
else.  c.  H.  H.  p. 

LYSBEHG,  Charles  Samvel,  originally 
named  Bovy,  and  better  known  under  the 
pseudonym  ‘ Bovy-Lysberg,’  born  March  1, 

1 8131 , at  Lysbcrg  (Cauton  Ben),  died  Feb.  2:>, 
1873,  at  Geneva,  was  an  admirable  pianist  and 
composer  of  moreeaux  de  salon.  He  was  the  son 
of  Antoine  Bovy,  a well-known  stamp-engraver, 
who  after  giving  his  son  a goal  musical  educa- 
tion sent  him,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  to  Paris, 
where  he  became  a pupil  of  Chopin  and  studied 
I composition  under  Belaire.  Subsequently  he  re- 
turned to  his  native  country,  and  was  appointed 
I a professor  of  the  Conservatoire  at  Geneva.  He 
was  chiefly  successful  as  a writer  of  brilliant 
pieces  for  the  pianoforte,  and  it  was  in  this 
ca]»city  that  he  borrowed  the  name  of  his 
birthplace  as  a vom  de  plume.  He  published 
over  130  conqtositions  in  various  styles,  includ- 
ing barcaroles,  nocturnes,  caprices,  walbtes, 
concert- etudes,  and  operatic  jtaraphrases  ; also 
a romantic  sonata  entitled  ‘ L’absence,'  and  an 
ojiera,  4 L«  fille  du  Carillonneur,’  which  was  pro- 
duced with  tolerable  success  at  Geneva,  but 
never  attained  the  dignity  of  a stage  performance 
I elsewhere.  H.  k. 


END  OP  VOL.  II 


Printed  by  R.  & R.  Clark,  LIMITED,  Edinburgh. 
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ADDENDA  ET  CORRIGENDA  FOR  YOL.  I 


LIST  OF  CONTRI BUTORS.  Add  the  name 
of  T.  L.  Southgate,  Esq.  ; and  the  names  of 
Dr.  Franz  Gehriug,  William  Henderson,  Esq., 
Rev.  Charles  Mockesou,  and  Russel  (properly 
‘ Russel  1’)  Martineau,  Esq.,  should  have  been 
in  italics,  to  indicate  that  they  were  deceased 
at  the  time  of  publication. 

P.  54,  art.  AGRIOOLA,  line  3,  for  ‘ Crespel’s ’ 
read  ‘Cretin's.’ 

P.  62,  art.  ALBERT,  line  6 from  end,  for 
1 is  not  vet  performed,'  read  4 performed  at 
Berlin,  Feb.  17,  1900.’ 

P.  64,  art.  ALBONI,  add  date  of  death,  Juno 
23,  1894. 

P.  67,  art.  ALKAN,  add  that  a complete 
edition  of  his  works  is  l>eiiig  issued  in  Paris. 

P.  101,  art.  ARBOS,  column  1,  line  11,  /or 
4 comjiositions ' read  ‘eonqiositiou.’ 

P.  102,  art.  ARCHER,  add  that  he  died  at 
Pittsburgh,  U.S.A.  in  1901. 

P.  108,  art.  ARNE,  column  1,  lino  17,  for 
‘Teuducci’  read  ‘Tenducci.’ 

P.  115,  column  2,  the  last  note  of  the  second 
musical  example,  left  hand,  should  be  G,  not  A. 

I*.  121,  art.  ARTUSI,  line  9,  for  ‘Frost* 
read  ‘ 'frost.* 

P.  126,  art.  ATKINS,  line  5, /or  ‘C.  Leo 
Williams,'  read  *G.  R.  Sinclair.* 

P.  147,  art.  BACH  (Job.  Gottfried  Bern- 
hard),  delete  the  words  in  line  2,  ‘the  youngest 
of  Sebastian’s  sons.’ 

P.  151,  art.  BACH,  column  2,  line  15  from 
bottom,  for  ‘ April  ’ read  * May.*  Carlyle’s 
date  has  been  proved  to  be  incorrect  in  Spitta’s 
life. 

P.  166,  art.  BAILDON,  correct  date  of  death, 
as  the  MS.  registers  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral 
show  that  he  was  buried  May  2,  1774  (com- 
municated by  Dr.  W.  H.  Cummings). 

P.  177,  art.  BALTZAR,  line  6 from  bottom, 
for  4 1633’  read  4 1663.’ 

P.  183,  art.  BAR,  many  instances  of  the 
use  of  bars  earlier  than  those  mentioned  have 
been  quoted. 

P.  187,  art.  BARGIEL,  add  date  of  death,  at 
Berlin,  Feb.  23,  1897. 

P.  203,  art.  BATES,  line  4,  for  ‘Harley* 
read  4 Hartley  ’ ; line  6,  for  * Robert  ’ read 


I ‘Johu.’  P.  204,  same  article,  last  line  but 
one,  for  1 Coates  ’ read  4 Cotes.* 

P.  208,  art.  BATTLE  SYMPHONY,  add 
that  the  first  performance  took  place  in  Vienna, 
Dec.  8,  1831. 

P.  3 12,  art.  BERLIOZ,  column  2,  line  18  from 
bottom,  for  1 sixty- third  * read  * sixty -sixth.’ 

P.  318,  art.  BERNSDORF,  add  date  of  death, 
Juue  27,  1901. 

P.  323,  art.  BEX  FI  ELD,  line  5 from  end, 
for  ‘Oct.  28'  read  Oct.  29.’ 

P.  336,  art.  BLAKE,  lino  2,  for  ‘180S’  read 
| 4 1708.’ 

P.  366,  art.  BOSIO,  delete  last  four  lines  of 
! column  1,  as  the  quotation  refers  to  Mme. 
Nantier-Didiee,  not  to  Mme.  Bosio. 

P.  395,  art.  HRKMA,  line  4 from  end,  for 
* triology  ’ read  4 trilogy.’ 

P.  399,  art.  BREWER,  column  2,  line  23, 
for  4 Dr.  C.  II.  Lloyd  * read  ‘ Mr.  C.  Lee 
Williams.’  At  end  of  article  add  that  his 
oratorio.  ‘The  Holy  Innocents,’  was  performed 
at  the  Gloucester  Festival  of  1904,  and  that  he 
received  the  degree  of  Mns.D.  from  the  Arch- 
; bishop  of  Canterbury  in  1905. 

I P.  416,  art.  BULL,  line  11,  for  4 1852’  read 
| ‘1582.’ 

P.  429,  art.  BYRD,  column  1,  line  3 from 
! tot  tom, /or  4 1687  ’ read  * 1587.* 

P.  448,  art.  CAM  BERT,  line  17,  for  4 thirty  - 
| two’  read  ‘twelve.’ 

P.  449,  art.  CAMIDGE,  line  8 from  bottom, 
delete  the  sentence  beginning  ‘Hie  present 
organ  of  the  cathedral.’ 

P.  477,  art.  CASEXTIXI,  Hue  6,  for  ‘1893’ 
raid  1 1793/ 

P.  ',05,  art.  CIIARPENTIER  (Gustave), 

1 at  end  of  first  paragraph,  delete  the  words  * not 
1 yet  performed,’  as  ‘Impressions  fausses’  was 
given  at  a Colonne  Concert  on  March  3,  1895, 
and  4 Le  Couronnemeut  de  la  Muse,’  at  Lille, 
Juno  5,  1898. 

P.  519,  art,  CHOPIN,  line  2,  the  correct 
date  of  birth  is  Feb.  22,  1810,  as  has  been 
proved  by  the  discovery  of  the  certificate  of 
birth.  The  footnote  on  the  same  page,  and 
line  10  of  first  column  of  p.  523,  are  thereforo 
to  be  deleted. 
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P.  560,  art.  COCCI  A (Carlo),  line  9 from 
end,  for  ‘1814’  rend  * 1844.’ 

P.  564,  art.  COLLECTIONS  OF  MUSIC, 
add  ‘ Rape's  & eilagen  zu  Ainbrosf 

P.  587,  art.  CONDUCTING,  refer  to  article 
Baton  in  England,  p.  206. 

P.  596,  art.  COOKE  (Nathaniel),  add  date 
of  death  at  Bosham,  April  5,  1827. 

P.  598,  art,  COPERARIO,  lino  15  from  end, 
for  * 1014  * read  * 1613,'  and  three  lines  lower, 
for  ' same  * read  ' following.’ 

P.  640,  art.  CROSSLEV,  last  line  of  first 
column,  for  * Farraville’  read  1 Tarraville.’ 

P.  654,  art.  DALLAM,  column  1,  line  27, 
for  ‘1898’  read  • 1893.’ 

P.  661,  DANNREUTHER,  add  date  of  death, 
Feh.  12,  1905. 

P.  664,  art.  DAU BLAINE  ET  CALLINET, 
add  date  of  death  of  Joseph  Merklin,  on  July 
10,  1905,  at  Nancy. 

P.  676,  footnote,  line  2,  for  ‘imprint’  read 
1 imperfect.’ 

P.  696,  art.  DIBDIX  (Charles),  the  last 
line  of  article  should  he  * in  Notes  and  Queries 
from  July  1901  to  June  1901.’ 

P.  7§P,art.  DO,  line  5,  for  *1660’  read  ‘1647/ 


P.  711,  art.  DORFFEL,  line  4, /or  ‘ enter 
the  Leipzig  Conservatorium ' read  ‘went 
Leipzig.’  At  end  of  article,  add  that  ho  di 
iu  Leipzig  in  Feb.  1905. 

P.  713,  art.  DON  PASQUALE,  line  4,  / 
| ‘June  30’  read  ‘June  29.’ 

P.  719,  art.  DORN,  column  2,  line  11,/ 
! ‘ 2 vola.’  read  * 3 vola.’ 

P.  734,  art.  DRYSDALE,  column  2,  for  tl 
last  line  of  article,  read  ‘ performed  at  Dund 
in  1898.’ 

P.  770,  art.  EHRLICH,  add  date  of  deatl 
Dec.  29,  1899. 

P.  772,  art.  E1TXEK,  add  that  the  Qutdln 
Lexicon  was  completed  in  1904,  and  tlia 
Eitner  died  at  Templin,  near  Berlin,  Jan.  22 
1905. 

P.  774,  art.  ELGAR,  in  list  of  works,  th- 
number  47  is  taken  up  by  an  Introduction  an* 
Allegro  for  stringed  orchestra  and  quartet,  first 
performed  at  the  Queen’s  II all  Loudon  Symphony 
Concert,  March  8,  1905. 

P.  779,  art.  EMPEROR  CONCERTO,  line  4. 
j for  ‘ op.  7 * read  * op.  73.’ 

P.  783,  art.  ENGRAVING,  column  1.  line 
14,  for  ‘Manworiug’  read  ‘ Main  waring.' 
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